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preface TO THE SIXTH EDITION 

We offer out smcereet apologies lor the delay in bringing cut tWs 
tensed ed.t>on, for which there has been an evergron.ng demand. Oar 
e% sansfaction rs that we are now able to offer a thoroughly rev.sed and 
much .mproved volume, btought qmte up to date by many Iresh add, Hons, 
without being constrained to raise the price, but on the other hand uc 
have been able to reduce ,t to boot. We fervently hope that the booh m 
Its present revised and improved form will call forth a tar larger demand 
from the reading public who have never been slow to extend their 
patronage to our publications. 


The New BEycAi Press, "j 

6S, College Street, Calcutta, i PUBLISHERS. 

The 28th September, 1929, J 


PREFACE TO THE FIFTH EDITION 

This Dictionary forms a handy work of reference for all classes of 
readers although it has actually been described as the Student’s 
Dictionary. The book has been thoroughly revised and considerable 
changes and additions have been made in order to maintain the useful- 
ness which has been for so long a time its conspicuous feature. 
Considering the present high price of papers and other materials the 
price has been shgbliy increased. The present volume, it is hoped, will 
meet with the same ready welcome at the ha nds of the reading public as 
the preinoos editions had hitherto been. 


The New Bengal Press, 
dS, College Street, Calcutta. 
iSth December, igip 


t 


S. C. BOSE 
Publisher. 



PREFACE TO THE FOURTH EDITION 


The very kind and ready welcome accorded to this book all along 
since its first publication in i 8 p 3 made the compiler think of bringing 
out' an improved edition. The work was taken up by him in right 
earnest and finished a little above a year ago Bat his sad and 
untimely death last year unavoidably delayed the work of printing, 
The onerous duty of bringing the volume out fell upon the undersigned 
who was appointed manager of the New Bengal Press after the death 
of the late proprietor Babu Subal Chandra Mitra, He is therefore 
solely responsible for any errors that may be found m the present 
edition. 

The book in its present form is the outcome of much labour and cost 
It has been thoroughly revised and partly rewritten, A very large 
number of neiv phrases and idioms have been added with copious 
illustrations from standard writers. This has largely increased the bulk 
of the book. But with a view to preventing it from outgrowing its old 
handy form, smaller type and thinner, though highly finished and more 
costly, paper have been used in the present edition, so that it will be 
found as handy as its predecessor. Taking into account the pecuniary- 
circumstances of the majority of our students it has been thought proper 
not ts increase the price 


The New Bengal Press, 
66-67 College Street, Calcutta. 
zst July, igi^. 


GANESH CHANDRA GHOSH, 
Manager 



PREFACE TO THE THIRD EDITION 


In this edition the book has been thoroughly revised and in part 
re-written. Over a thousand new phrases with illustrations from standard 
writers and authors, have been added, and in consequence, the bulk 
of the book has nearly doubled itscK. But in consideration of the 
circumstances of a large majority of our students, we have thouglit it 
advisable not to raise the price at all, and we most sanguincly liope that 
the present volume will meet with the same ready welcome at their hand-i 
as was accorded to its predecessors. 

Out best thanks ate due to those of our Professors and Head Master-, 
who have very kindly helped us with their suggestions for improvement. 

159, Maniktola Street, 1 

Calcutta. ■ I SUBAl. CH. MU'RA. 

The and August, 1908, j 


preface to the second edition 

n the present edition the book has been thoroughly revised and re- 
written. A large number of new phrases, proverbs and idiomatic expres- 
sions have been added, with copious illustrations from standard English 
authors. In consequence, the volume now presented to the public is 

theBMrfBion, 

* 

g public as was done to its predecessor, 

mar.’rfi .nd a.d. 

159. Maniktola Street, 

Calcutta. 

The 30 th Juhe, 1904, 


SDBAL CH. MITRA, 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


The object of this publication is to supply the student with a moder- 
ately exhaustive collection of the phrases, idioms and proverbs he is 
likely to come across m the course of his daily studies. Experience 
shows that a very good way of making our boys readily catch the spirit 
of an English idiom, is to give, along with its explanation in English, a 
parallel phrase from his own vernacular. For this reason an attempt 
has here been made to give, wherever possible, the corresponding 
Bengali expression of the phrase, and m the;absence of such a parallel, 
the meaning has been explained in plain Bengali. To help the student 
further, the uses of the phrases have been illustrated by the construction 
of short and easy sentences, as well as by quotations from standard 
English writers. Moreover, there are certain phrases, the meanings of 
which are far-fetched. To elucidate these expressions, a history of 
each of them has been given, not only in English, but also in Bengali, 
where necessary. 

For easiness of reference, the arrangement has been made strictly 
alphabetical. 

By these means the compiler has tried to make the publication useful 
to those for whom it is intended. It is now for them to judge how far 
he has succeeded in his attempt. 

It should be added here that a book of this kind cannot be without 
Us blemishes and imperfections m the first edition. Any suggestion, 
therefore, for its improvement, will be thankfully accepted. 

Calcutta, 

The igih October, 1898, 



SUBAL CH. MITRA. 



THE STUDENT’S 

CONSTANT COMPANION 

OR 

A DICTIONARY OF 

PHRASES AND IDlOfflS. 


A 

A I ai^rst ca%!l The lushest class of merchant ships at Lloyd’s 

sbppingl t hence ) first ratefthe very best e. He is A i , e . lie 
IS a first rate fellow 

A. B. — Able-bodied seaman, q, ®. 

ABO (of any subject) ej'W ^ The rudiments of any 

subject e. g. He taught me the ^ 5 C of the science at odd moments 
— RttAPE. 

ABO Book isrt'tfw A primer. fWT^ 511^ 

A book m which articles are set in alphabetical order e. g. The ABC 
Railway guide — Brewer. 

A day after the fair jppi Too late e g. He came here 

a day after the fa%r and was sorely disappointed 

A few Some , small in number e, g, I gave the beggar 

a few pice,' 

A hatne A beloved person ■ a sweet- 

heart e g A few miles off the valley the excursion trains 
used to vomit forth throngs of the mill-hands of the period, 

cads and their _^a7Krs •— Ouida. 

A flat A dull-witted fellow ; a simpleton e. g, 

’’ Or if you cannot make a speech, 

Because you are a flat, — Holmes. 

A free and easy a social gathering where persons meet 

together without formality to chat and smoke. 
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A lion, or A great lion A very popular person : 

e g We are great hons here as you may imagine — Disraeli. 

A little ^ > 9^1 Slightly somewhat e. g, I am obliged to 

wait here nil the tain holds a Dickens, ^ 'SPS 

For a short time e. g 'Pray you. stay a little my lord’. — 
Shakespeare ^ 

A Paddy, Paddy -whaok, or Pat An Irishman e, g (0 

I'm Pjiddy •wkick, from Ballyback, &c. — Popular Song. (2) Here’s 
fun, let the pats have it ii:c —Hughes. 

A Peg i 9 SF ’tte 5 Fr ■'ll A drink of brandy and water 

or Soda water e g Will you treat me to a pegy 

A to Z atraj^ The minutest detail in any business 

e g To hold your position at the top, you must know everything from 
Aio Z -Tit-bits , 

Aaron’s Serpent Something so powerful as to swallow up 

minor powers. [ Aaron was the elder brother of Moses, and first 
hiah prie't of the Hebrews 1 

Abandon not your old olothes till you get your new { Proverb ) 
pifeitit ^ ^ ^ i 

’ Abandon one to one’s fate S»ni 

T?ll ’fWfi *11 Give up one to one’s fate t e, 

le><ve one without help e g Many a poor wretch was abandoned to 
Ills own fuie, to die alone in the wilderness, or to be devoured by wild 
animals, — Prescott 

Abandon one’s self to (C^ 'Sftwi’f'l Give one’s self 

up to without attempt at stlf-control (generally in a bad sense ) • 
e g He abuidoned himself to his favourite vice — Macaulay. 

Abandoned obaraotsr Utterly depraved charac- 

ter e.g, Keep yourself aloof from men of abandoned character. 

Abandoned to Jr’ijjf’pi’t Wholly leit to e g- He was lying 

there abandoned to his fate, ^ Given up to 

e, g The house seemed abandoned to merriment. 

Abbarides— A dynasty of Caliphs who reigned from 750^1258 (after 
Christ) The name is derived from Abbas, uncle of Mahomed, Hhroun- 
aURaschid was the most celebrated of the Abbarides. 

Abbey Laird ( An ) Ci(§t®[ir! An insolvent debtor sheltered by the 
precincts of Holyrood Abbey 

Abbey-lubber isot, ^ ®^Cst An idle, well-fed 

dependent, or loafer. 

Abborrent to Odious to , repugnant to e, g Injudi- 

cious profanation, so nbhonent to our stricter principles — Gibbon. 

- Abide at or in ( ) 'it^l ti ’iFl ^ Stay or dwell in e, g. To- 
day I must abide at thy house. — B ible. 
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Abida by Ml ; ( ^ Act according to': 

t. g He must abide by the contract— McMORDiE ^ Pt| 

Adhere to eg There is no reason I should answer a word move , 
and 1 am determined to ebide by this resolution,— ScoTT. 

Abide one’s time sptW Ml Wait for an opnortunity when one can 
safely carry out or gratify one’s wish e g They were determined 
10 abide Iheir time — Kinglake. 

Abide tba worst ^ ^sfl Bear patiently the worst evils 

that might befall e. g She vvas determined to abide ihe worst. 

Abide witb ( ) >9^5'^ Ml Dwell with e. g. Let the 
damsel abide with us a few days — Bible. 

Abiding name sTbl '^1 Lasting reputation, 

Ab milio ( Latin ) PtC^, From the beginning. 

Able- bodied saamaa afipt A sailor of the first 

class ( called A B. ) [ Ordinary seamen come under the next class, 
and unskilled ones are called ' boys” without reference to age or size ].* 

Abound in C^P{’tift< ( cMl ^ I'ffiRtC'l «lt^l Be found plentiful 
in eg i here are fruits that do not much abound in our gardens 
here.— Goldsmith 


Abound with ( cippl itrti?! Be full of e, g. It 

abounds with cabinets of curiosities. — A ddison. 

About ons ^ By or on a person e, g He had much 

money about him ° 

About one's oars [ Conversaliond-\^<?\s:([^ Tumbling down in a heap 
of ruin , destroyed ■ e. g You II have those universities of yours 
Bboityour eirs soon if you don’t consent to take a lesson from 
'laermany — Trollope 


About the ears ( C^p{ in close proximity to > near at hand. 

Above (anything) (cMlf^^) Beyond the range of . incapable of : 
eg He IS aiio7,e such a trick ^l#S isiiifti!. mjM 

ntCsR III 1 

TMtMt Chiefly j more than all e. g By 

lusL " Ta 1 ■" goodness, belief m 

]uslice, adove ally belief in truth — Frodde 

Abov^ board Openly ; without trick or deception ; 

he’ll go in for the 

secret system, or foe doing everything above board" nlus exnres. 

Johnson to have been borrowed from gamesters^who 
w^ey change their cards, shut their hands unfer tfe “abS 

^ beyond doubt or reproach , fair, 

AwrL.fl ^ J^'SOOttduct was perfectly above board. 

Above deck-Same as Above board. 

Above ground Ahve * ' 
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Above one’s breath §e5^?c^ , So loudly that the voice 

may drown the sound of breath e g, ohe did not raise her voice 
above her breath , — OiCKEKS 

Above one’s hook ( or oomprahension ) That 

which cannot be comprehended by one eg 1 his was above hts kotk 
[ The allusion is to hat pegs placed in rows , the higher rows are- 
above the reach of small statures ] 

Above one’s means ’sltOT More than one’s income e.g,. 

We should not live above our means. 

Above par At more than the real or original 

value e g The stock is above pir {i e, selling at a price higher 
than what is noted in the paper ). 

Above praise '*1^, c*t? ^ , 

That which cannot be praised too highly e, g. 
His conduct was above praise “Beyond praise” « 'Sit I' ‘ 

Above suspioion ^$1® So good as no one might 

suspect to be otherwise , beyond the reach of calumny e g. He 
divorced his wife, not because she was guilty, but because "CEesat's 
Wife," as he said, "should be above 4«s^ie(o>i."— M erivauk. 

Above the salt ^6505%? fSptias vtW 

At the upper end of the table , among the superior guests , in a 
position of honour in allusion to the old custom, in the houses of 
people of rank, of placing a large salt'Cellar near the middle of 
a long table, the places above which were assigned to the guests 
of mote distinction, and those below to dependents, inferiors, and 
poor relations. 

Ab OVO ( Latin ) ’*lt^ , eft^^ From the egg , from the beginning. 

Abraham Newland CJft^ A bank-note, so called because in the 
early part of the nineteenth century no notes were genuine except those 
signed by this name. 

Abraham’s bosom The abode of the blessed dead , heaven, 

Abram man. A mad man, a begging 

impostor. 

Abreast of Advanced equally with e g. Keep abreast 

of the present state of science. 

Abridge one of ^ OTSVt Deprive one of a part ol; e g, 

We should not abi tdge him o/his possessions 

Abroad { To be ) ^ To infuse widely j to 

obtain wide publicity e, g The spirit of liberty is abroad, 

Absenoe of mind «FlWW3l Inattention to things present, or what is 
going on eg "His absence of mind, struck his friends " 

Absolute time fniWfe'S'l'l Time irrespective of local standards or epochs , 
the time reckoned for all places from some one common epoch ; aSr 
all spectators see a lunar eclipse at the same instant of absolute time. 
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AbBorbBd in grief Filled with grief - e.g. He sat in the 

chair absorbed in grief 

Absorbent ground {Patntmgi — A ground prepared for a picturci 
chiefly with distemper, or water colours by which the oil is imme- 
diately absorbed, and thus the work hastened, ' 

Abstain from ^ Refrain voluntarily 

from (especially from an indulgence of the passions and appetites ) : 
Cl ga Oq the S3.bbath we ^thsfatn froM labour. — Webster. 

Abstract idea [Metaphysics An idea separated from a complex 

object or from other ideas which naturally accompany it i as, the 
solidity of marble when contemplated apart from its colour or figure. 

Abstract name— A name which stands for the attribute of a thing. A 

T modern times, which, ifnotintro- 

duced by Locke, has gamed currency from his example of applying 

aostraction and generalization, and consequently to all general 

“s M,ir * ■” 

A. .( ,h. 

f™» (WR ft?) ^ .JWIJ5 s,p.,.,.a 

A..h“ ™p^q!;d,“”:S|,“>' » ™*,.„ Mr.,M 

.1.= p„„ cs'is""”' *- 

4«emlo. acSmSrT 1, 

*^y request” ( o Agree to e ^ fx) *‘He srr A 4 

i5iKbrp^”Sr„'".ss?" 

“‘•■41.. “Th. 
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^ Espouse the cause of. plead in defence of - « He had not 
sufficient Knowledge ot the circumstances to justify him in accepting a 
bnef on behtlfoflh^ accused — Norris. 

Accept of , 515=1 ^ Receive ( something offered ) with z> 

consenting mind • as— To accopl ofs. gift 

Acceptable to ( '^1^ ) 5t5% Worthy of being received with 

pleasure by e, g Huw far such a book may be acceptable to them 
I do not profess to know —Freeman 

Access to ( fVfCw ) «2tC5C*t5 Admittance to eg 

(i) “Ho had no access to the Library" l 2 ) I did repel his letters, and 
denied his access to me.— Shakesprare 

Accessible to , ircs? '5ltC5t5^5 Easy of approach c reach by e. g 
It wis a height so steep as to be hardly accessible to any but the 
sheep and goats that fed on its sides — Diokens T[5C^ Easily 
obtainable by « ^ ‘ Such information', are not easily accessible to us ’’ 
'S[Kf5p5, Amenable to e g To arguments like these Elizabeth 
was singularly accessible — Froode. 

(An) Accessory after the fact fo5^tc4li(f5?'L5r5ff5^r?'l1 C5 cif^ 

■^l One who knowing of a felony commit- 

ted, assists, comforts, or conceals the felon 

(An) Accessory bsfore the fact n 

5f!rt ^=1 One, who though absent, yet procures, coun- 

sels. or commands another to commit a felony 

Accessory to ( Aiding in producing 
some effect or act in subordination to the principal agent,— said of 
persons and things, and when of persons, usually in a bad sense . 
c g (il The sepoy is believed to have been accessory to the crime 
— McMordie, ( 2 ) I admit I was accejMiy to that man’s captivity, — 
Dickens 

Accidental colours (Optics) Those colours which depend upon 

the affections of the eye, in distinction to those which bel ing to the 
light Itself They are purely subjective sensations of colour which 
often result from the contemplation of actually coloured bodies 

Accidental to 5t5l *(1 5^^® KT Non essential 

to , not necessarily belonging to e g. Songs are accidental to a 
play —W ebster, 

Acolamatioa medals arttiffTN#!® 'tW Medals on which laudatory 
acclamations are recorded. 

Accommodate one with ( ciptit f¥| f?<n ) ^i5f5e Tftifl cw^l Fur- 
nish one with something desired or convenienc e g (ti He 
accommodated his friend with a loan (21 Durward w is accammoditei 
smth his horse — Scorr 

Accommodate one's self to 'srWgtc^ ( jfgirl , 

’Titles flic®! -fPisi sienl Render oneself fit for or suitable to adapt 
oneself to , conform to eg (i) We should accommodate ouiselves 
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to out position, (2) KLis disposvlion led hvm to accommodate himself to 
the literary taste of the age in which he lived — Macaulay, 

Accomniodatioii bill { or note )~A bill or note to which a patty has 
put his name without consideration, for the purpose of benettting or 
accommodating some other person who is to provide for the bill or 
note when due 

Accommodation ooaoli ( or train ) ^ A 

coach or train cunning at such times, and making such stoppages, 
as best to accommodate passengers. 

Acoommodation ladder A 

wooden staircase at the gangway on a ship's side 

Accompany with ( ) Jicsf **(^51 Go or cause to go 

along with e g (i) “A bitter expression accompxmed his 
resolution (2) They are never alone, that are accompanied vittk 
noble thoughts — Sidney. 

Acsompltce m (C^pt ^ An associate m the commis- 

sion of (a crime) e g ui B ith were, by their own confession 
accomplices in the plot — Macaulay 

Acoomphshed for ( Fitted for, qualified for . 

^ accomplished for her new situation. (2) It 

IS tally acoomphshed for all those ends to which Providence did 
appoint It.— WtLKiNS 


or correspond to; 

adjust to e g. "Her hands the lute’s music m the voice.” 

{ ^ Grant to ( as suitable or proper ) e, g, (i) 

FuHpf-MfwrT different from that accorded to 

hiJh nnc» unfrequenUy we find the world according 

kSght! 


Agree with, correspond to, 

SHAK;:?EAa4"'''“'* '"y 

Accordant to or with ( Consonant or correspond- 
'ng to e. g. "Her voice was accordant to the kring,” 

According as ^ cro Precisely as . the same as « g I shall give you 

as" TZ fiT proportion 

^cMi'AngfoLockeTKledglS^perSotio^ofTr''’" “ 

disagreement of two ideas.-HuxLEy.*^ ^ ^ agreement or 
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According to all accounts In the opinion of the general 

public e f, Acc<irditi£^io a// aceaunis my mission has been almost 
a total failure 

According to 0 acker ^ In accordance with 

the established rules for the manipulation of figures. [ Coder was a 
renowned Arithmetician, whose Arithmetics, first published in 1677, 
was for a long time the standard work on the subject ]. 

According to one’s light { or to the light within one ) c^*f a 
*ft9‘fl According to one’s own knowledge and conviction t e g, 

(If Every man pursues happiness according to hts It ghl — MACAULAr. 
(2) Such men as Berkeley, Butler, and Paley, each according to 
hts light, fought the battle fairly.— Kingsley 

Account currant 515]® m elf's’ll sfsftl c*t?[ fwM 

551 ) A running or continued account between two or more parties 

eg I have an account current with the Alliance Bank. 

Account for ( WfH ftrp ) fpt’I ras’d Render an account for e g {i) 
Out ot the total population of the town, numbering 50000, only some 
3000 have so far been accounted for, — Anglo-Indian Newspaper. 

fVp) TfSI ^ Give reasons for , explain eg, (i) Idleness 
accounts fot poverty.— Webster. ( ) sgif] t’pfe'’. rac’d 
Render reasons or answer for in a reckoning or judgment e g,\i) 
Wc must account for the use of our opportunities— Webster. (2) 
It may seem strange but will be accounted for hereafter —Helps 

Account of ( Obsolete ) -m, ^cfj^ pj Esteem . have a 

rcg.'ird or affection for . prize , value e g" He will deeply account 
all his relations — T aYlOr. — N ow used only in the passive e g. 
Never was preaching more v/’ than in the i6th century.— 

CANOt Robinson. 

Accountable for ( f’TO’l ) 5 ^ fd?! Responsible or answerable 
for: eg (ij Each of them was accountable for his own acts — 
Macaulay. 

Accountable to ( Tt^C ) ift 5 t Responsible or answerable to 
c g Every man is accountable to God for his conouct — Webster 

Accountant General ’ll The head or 

superintending accountant m certain public offices 

Accredit ( one ) with ( C^tH f’Fp ) 'SftCSt’f 'pf Attribute 

something to one e g [\) ^e 'oto.s accredited ■unth these views (2) 
They accredit him vith a wise saying [ Never used in a bad sense ] 

Accrue from ( ^ ^Sid Arise, proceed, or spring 
horn e g The great and essential advantages acet m -g to society 
from the freedom of the press,— Junius 

Accrue to ifCid Be added to as increase, profit, or damage • 
arise or spring as a growth or result e g ,1) Interest accrues to 
principal. (2 1 The profits ««/ «i«g- to him from the business are 
trifling. McMordie (3I The great and essential advantages 
accruing to society from the freedom of the press. — Junius. 
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i S3f.l ' » 

that IS allowed by the rules. _c^ r-t'n rViarircaWc 

^Th"’?l%rlaSltW-2le?or f / ^a's aausnN. »J 

^ or offence > e ^ 'i' He was regardless of 

S // r raud .n^ittle things, wants only the opportunity to praet> e 

it in {reate'rth,ngs-ADVBN-ToaEK { 2 I «<= '''“‘S-V-voair 

soon accustom htmsif to his scanty homely fare — CDGL.voaTH. 
Aocastomed to ( Used to e g It is hard to drit e 
a bullock not accustomed to the yoke — MCIslOKDir.. 

AO 0 ( Bate an ) C^snl Give some advantage to 

Aea (Wthm^anl ^ Within shave [Ace is the unit of card or dice, 
and he who wins within an ace wins within a single maritj. 

ActataB— A friend of /Eneas, renowned for his fidelity, whence the term 
Jidus Achates bosom fnend . eg, lie has chosen this fellow 
for his fidus Achates — Scott 

AoWllea’ heel «9'’Fffta5 The only Milneiablc 

or assailable part, [Achilles was the bravest Greek hero in the 
Trojanwar It is said that during Ins infancy, his mother, the sea- 
goddess Thetis, plunged him in the river Sty\ and thus made 
part of his body invulnerable, except the heel, by which she held 
him ] eg Hanover is the Achtlles' heel to invulnerable England 
—Carl Ye E 


Achillas of Bagland— The Duke of Wellington 
AchillsB of the weet— Roland the Paladin 

Aching void CT't^ *j?n, Painful gap, i. e., a gap 

that causes great depression of spirit by bringing back to mind the 
recollection of some dear object e.g 

What peaceful hours 1 once enjoyed ' 

How sweet their memory still I 
But they have left an aching void. 

The world can never fill — Cowper. 

Aoknowladge the corn { Slang -[ cim trt«fts(T ’^W^f 'ipfiRl 
Admit the truth of an allegation * e g "What did the man say 
when you arrested him" 4 "He said he was drunk — he 

acknowledged the English Law Magazine. 

Acknowledgment-money In some parts of England, 

a sum paid by copyhold tenants, on the death of their landlords, as an 
acknowledgment of their new lords. 
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Acmonion wood Trystmg place of unlawful lovers 

[ It was here that Mars met Harmonia who became the mother of 
the Amazons ] 

Acquaint with Communicate notice of j inform s 

e g Misery acqmtnis a man w/A strange bed fellows —Shakes 
I'EA ur- ^ 

Acquaintance with ( crt^T f¥p Familiar know^ 

ledge of e.g. (i) I know the man, but have no acquaintance with 
him.— WcnsrER. (2) Contract no friendship or even acquaintance 
latih a guileful man,~StR W. Jones. 

Acquainted with 'spi^tw More or less familiar with . 

on terms of social intercourse with e.g (i) Though born in the 
purple, he was no better acquainted with the vicissitudes of life and 
diversities of character than moat of his subjects — Macaulav (2) He 
had a desire to make himself acquainted with the business of the 
Indians— Helps. 

Acquiesce in fert’tfsra ^ilt ■’rt ?«’l 1 Accept, or consent to, without 
opposition e g. They were compelled to acquiesce m a 
government which they did not regard as just — De Quincey. 

Acquire a fortune T 3 l Gain possession of 

v.ist wealth c / In a short time he acquit ed a fortune 

Acquire currency afst? ■sit® Be in circulation e g "The story 
soon acquired currency all over the land." 

Acquired taste Tfe Taste that has to be cultivated e.g. 

iiating curries cooked with onions is a matter of acquired Usie 

Acquit of (C’FFnii^f ’fl CirWcgtil) (JTG’ll Set free 

Irom ( a suspicion, guilt, or accusation j e, g. The judge acquit- 
ted him of the charge of sedition. 

Acquit one’s self ( dt ^ ^ crstil ^ ) st*! ’ll TOW 3^, 

Do one's part well or badly e g. (i) You acquitted y out self in the 
conversation better than I should have done— Irving (2) The 

lawj'cr acquitted htinself poorly in this case — McMordie 

Aore-bghting <93? A sort of duel in the open field, formerly 

fought by English and Scotch combatants on their frontiers. 

Acre god’s A churchyard or cemetery. [ Hall Caine 

the devil's Acre ] 1 Manj' years ago, an acre meant a field of 

any size. 

Acres [ A Bob ] — A coward and a swearer, the rival of Ensign Beverley 
.IS a suitor for the hand of Lydia Languish — From Sheridan’s comedy 
c.illcd The Eivats, 

Acrostic poetry W '# 1 ^ eplii 'sj^sPWf 

iivl ^ 5 !fWC#t^ < 111 ^ (?[ Ol'gp! vlCil ’tt? ’tti <£j^ SIR ^ 

'FSW’i ^ A piece of poetry each line of which begins with 

a letter of the alphabet so arranged that when read one after the other 
they form a particular name or phrase. 

Act a part ’W! Perform a part on the stage e I have to act a 
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pait tills night, feil atf® C’tt’t’T TO Pltw’i 

fitfoSw CTO'S’! TO apTOTO Do ot per- 

form an act with some hidden intention e g-. From his manner 
It seems that he is acltne a pat t, 

Aot after ( c^Fi fVp) TOjTO Act according to • « ir- "He 

ac's after his own mind ” 

Act as ( CTO'S TO ) tKi TO Serve as e ^ Sir Ashutosh Mukherji 
acted as the Chief Justice of Bengal ( 1920 ). 

Act for ( TOto ^ ^ ’tci? 'SfTO TOlil« TOl TO Act m 

behalf of or instead of e ^ The lawyer acts fat his client. 


Act from (cTOf^TO ^§CTOf)'TOlTO( Act on account of; do with 
a motive or design of eg (it He tciei from a sincere regard for 
his master (2> He flcfei/ioiii fear rather than /roin a sense of duty. 
— McMordie. 

Aot in concert itl^CilW 'TOl TOl Act m unison ( for the furtherance 
of a common interest ) c g They forgot their party feelings and 
acted tn concert 

Aot in pair (iawl— A thing done out ot court and not a matter on 
record 

^ TOTOl, ^ PI TOtil TO"! l^fC^ TO 
W *11 Any unavoidable accident or event which takes place without ' 
Imman intervention or which cannot be referred to any specific cause 
Aot of Grace ( TOf? ’®tf^Fl, lotiji't 

if^TFl Declaration of pardon ti offenders or prisoners (as on the 


occasion ot the coronation of a king or the beginning of a new reign ) 
release of the numerous prisoners from jail in honour 
of the Queen’s Jubilee was an act of grace . 

Act on or upon ( CTOl ) 'SITOC? TOj TO Act according to , regulate 

r convulsion,— 

Macaocay TO Carry out e g The first part of theie instruc- 

tions was immediately ao'ed upo 1 -Froude ) 

P^-’ducean effect upon e.^. 

stiangerstotbl expands them" (2) Men%ho are 

=fir« p„,,™ 

(n He i “"C ( either well or badly ) 

^ thfreallthe honofrife;lpopf""'’'*®'’'^ 

Act out of-Same as Aot fro ca( which see ) 

,h.. “"k, K 

under colour (or pretenoe) «fi5 ^citfs cifTO TOffH TO TO 
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Act by concealing the real nature of the action e g, (t 1 "Hie 
has been ach’<g under colour of doing good to the country,” ( 2 t This 
mstn \s acting under thepreteice that he is heir to the property.— 
McMordie. 

Aofc under orders Act m submission to a command eg, 

I am not to blame in this matter, for I am simply acting under orders. 

Act up to ( CSFt!! ^(Tl Act fully according, or m 

proportion, to eg His neighbours believe all that they profess and 
act up to all that they believe— MACAOt,\Y 

Aotion of the case ( Law )— An action in which the whole cause of com- 
plaint IS set out m the writ. 

Active capital { or wealth I sisfif ^ 'SfsttttPt 

Money, or property that may readily be 
converted into money, and used in commerce or other employment 
for proht ' ' 

Active ootnmerce The com 

merce which a nation carries on in its own ships e ^ It may be 
the interest of foreign nations to deprive us, as far as possible of 
an active commerce in our bottoms — HAMtcTON ["Xhs commerce 
of England is active, of China pissive — BaewER ] 

Active debt sfW rjl, ■sff'U A debt which is due 

to one 

Active list ^^1 The roll of soldiers 

on active service 

Active voice That form of the verb by which its subject is re- 
presented as the agent or doer of the action represented by it. 

Actuated by ( f¥p) ^1 csrts.’ltfl® ^ Moved, incited, 

or influenced to action by e ^ Men of the greatest abilities are 
most fired with ambition and, on the contrary, mean and narrow 
minds are the least actuated by it. — Aocisotf. 

A D —Anno Domini, in the year of our Lord. 

Adam Bede — A village carpenter in love with Dinah Morns (George 
Eliot, Adam Bede} 

Adam Bell— A northern outlaw whose name has become a synonym 
for "a good archer," 

Adam Oupid— Archer Cupid so called from Adam Bell, the celebrated 
archer. 

Adam’s ale ( or wine ) W Water as a beverage ( from the supposition 
that Adam had nothing but water to drink ) ‘ e. g, We'll drink 
Adam's ale — HoOD 

Adam’s apple .si^ spif^ A species of banana ^sfis I’i? 

The protuberance in the forepart of a man’s throat (So called from 
the superstition that a piece of the forbidden fruit which Adam ate stuck 
in his throat and occasioned the swelling) e g Having the noose ad- 
justed and secured by tightening above his Adam's apple,— 
English Newspaper. 
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Adam’s needle ^ The yucca, a genus of 

American garden plant of the lily family, so called because it is 
sharp-pointed like a needle If Adam ever sewed, the yucca would 

have served him for a needle i, a 

Adam’s Peak- A peak in Ceylon, where, according to the Arabs Adam 
bewailed his expulsion from the Garden of Eden, and stood on one 
foot till God forgave him 

Adam’s profession Gardening , agriculture c. g. There is 

no ancient gentleman, but gardeners, ditchers, and grave-makei s j 
they holdup Ad^tn^s piofission — Shakespsark* f Adam was ap- 
pointed by God to dress the garden of Eden, and to keep it , and after 
the fall he was sent out of the garden to till the ground ] 

Adamic covenant— The covenant made by God with Adam, that ‘‘the 
seed of the women should bruise the serpent’s head.” 

Adamic earth Jft'ltil'l Common red clay, [ So called from the 

popular but erroneous notion that Adam means "red earth” ]. 


Adapt to ( Accommodate to , make suit 
able to ■ e, g, (i) He adapted himself to his surroundings (2) 
It was with this cordial spirit that our young lady adap ed herself 10 
her new position — Thackeray. 


Adapted for ( Fitted to serve ( some purpose ) 
e g. He proposes to arm those in the rear with the sword as 
being a weapon better adapted for every other purpose.— Macaulm . 

Adapted to ( %?ri( ) Suitable \.o e g (i) Our edu- 

cation must be adapted to our real wants. (2) This book is not 
adapted to the capacity of young children. (31 Crops adapted to 
a shallow soil would thrive here. — McMordie, 


Ad arbitririum— (Latin) At pleasure. 

Add fael to <iil«iPi'o ora’ll , Sen’ll itl cyK ^ ^ Do 

something that serves to increase excitement or fury ; give a fresh 
incitement or provocation to e. g {i) His words added fuel to the 
already excited passions of the mob. (2) Abortive efforts to crush the 
rebellion only added fuel to the flame — McMordie. 

Add fuel to the fire or fiame — Same as Add fuel to 

Add lusult to injury l e. g. The Dalai Lama 

closed the Dar]eeling route to Tibet and then insult was added to 
J<yajy when the Indian side which belonged to the British was oc- 
cupied by Tibetan soldiers — Didlon. 


Add to {C^ ^ Join to : e.g. (i) His fair domain 

was added to the British dominions — Macaxilay. 

(2) Back to thy punishment, 

False fugitive, and to thy speed add wings.— Milton, 
tUS Increase e. g. The book itself will not add much to the 


fame of Milton,— Macaulay Over and above • e, g. Add to- 

all this, Cedric had fasted since noon, and his usual supper hour was 
long past.— Scott. 
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Addict to { Apply habitually to , 
devote to c / They addict themselves lo the civil law. — E vblsn 

Addicted to { PfgC'S ) '®rt'5® Devoted or attached to ( used mostly 
in a bad sense) c g. tu This man is fo gambling. (2) 

Can you reclaim a man addicted to opium McMordis, 

Addison of the North.— Henry Mackenzie, the author of the “'Man oE 
feeling" 1 1745-18311. 

Addle one’s brains 11^ ^ , ifftl ^ Corrupt or vitiate 

one’s powers ot the brain e.g He has been /iir brains with 

figutes and book keeping all his life — DiCKada. 

Addle tip ^rs '’iPisn Earn by labour e g. He works 

hard from morning to night and addles up a few coppers scarcely 
enough to keep the wolf from his door. 

Addled egg ’tst A rotten egg, or rather one that has lost the 
piinciple of vitality 

Address one’s self to ( <21^ 
Seriously apply one's skill or energies to e.g (i) These men oid not 
addicss themselves to the task (2) The Prince siiii'essei himself 
with vigour to the work of restoring order — Macaulay ( ) 
^'O’tl Appeal to e, g These are scenes which address 
themselves to the eye and the heatt rather than the ear— Scon, 
^iC’liR^W ^ ^ Wrttsf Direct one’s speech or 

discourse to e g, Mr, R, addressed hmself to the king- 

Addross to (^l^tC’FC) csf^tl Direct to, either 

by words or writing e g (i) These words were addressed to some 
person who had knocked at the office door.— D ickens. (2) The young 
hero had addi essed his prayers to him for his assistance — DkYDEN 
1}! She tock It [a note], much surprised to see it addressed to 
herself — Tiia Palmerston Readers 

Adopt lU ( C^!f Well-skilled or fully versed 

in , acquainted with ; e, g, "He was adept lu everything profound.” 

Adeqaato to ( PfTO ’CT ) % ^lPttvtPJt% Equal to meet some 

requirement e.g, (1) The supply of provisions was not adequate to 
their wants, (2) He had no force with him adequate to the emergency. 
— Froudk 

Ad Groeoas Ealendas (Latin) sfl , 'Pf ’rtPf 'Sfetii Hit 

HlCfi’At the Greek calends ». e, never, as the Greeks had no such term 
a> the Calends in use among them e, g. Will you speak of your paltry 
prose doings in my presence, whose great historical poem- ••• has been 
postponed ad Grcccas Kalcndas ? 

Adhere to (c^fVfCw)crtf?f5l Hi 

‘iPfl Stick fast to be firmly attached to e g, (i) They forsake 
those who faithfully to them — DkQoinCey (2) It had now 

become necessary for him to keep up appeaTances in another way. or 
he must relinquish the pretence of adhering to the treaty — Froude. 
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Adherence to ( ^ ’fW Steady attach- 

ment to fidelity to . adhesion to e.gAU There was no man who had 
such strict duty. [ 2 ) adhtunce to his arguments is 

very close indeed. 

Adhesion to ( t^t^t ^ aifs ) ®rt5Tr^ ^ "IW 

Union or s'eady attachment to ; firmness to (in opinion) , adherence 
to <; Rama Prasad Ray, in a short time, gave m his adhcston 
to the widow-marriage movement set on foot by Vidyasagar. 

Adjacent to (C^tK t^P) Contiguous to , bordering on. e.g. 

Their houses are adjoceit to each other. 

Adjoining to ( Cf tJl Contiguous to e g Tkere are no 


hills adjoining to the city. 1 1- 

Adjudge to ( c^ii( aitf ’ftfVcsf 

Cira^ Award to judicially in the case of a controverted question e g 
The prize was adjudged to the victor, — WfiBsTaa. CifS’II 

Sentence or condemn to e g The murdeier was adjudged to 
penal servitude for life 

Adjanotto ( prPt Consequent on . e, g. His death was 

adiunct to his act. 

Adjust to (CTff ftp Make conformable 

to < ^ Every one should arf; Hit himself fd his environments. 

Ad Ubitam— (Latin) Without restcaint, at pleasure. 

Administer a government Manage all the affairs of a 

state e g. It is not so easy to administer a govetnmeit properly. 

Administer a medicine ppr Make ) any body ) take a 
medicine e g The doctor prescribed to admin'ster to him the medi- 
cine every three hours 

Adqiinister an oath ( ) *W Tender an oath e, g 
( 1 ) An oath was udministerid to him i 2 i He found no one competent 
to administer the oa</i.— M acaulay. 


Administer poison to ( ) (% pR Give poison 

to ( with a view to murder ) a He was detected in a scheme to 
administer poison to both princes — Motley 

Administer to ^ ^ C^rtstPf . ^ ^ Supply to , 

conduce or contribute to give to eg it) A fountain administers 
to the pleasures as well as the plenty of the place, — Webster (a) 

He rallied a little under the pills which I udmmisttiedio^im 

I Thackeray. 

^ Administer upon ( ) vtftptsRl ^ Perform the office of 
one s administrator e g- Mr A has been appointed to administer 
^ upon the estate of Ramsundar Babu. 

Adnunistratiou with the will annexed.— Administration granted 
J where the testator has appointed rio executor, or where his appointment 

f of an executor for any cause has failed, as by death, incompetencv, 

I refusal to act, &c, , , . f 
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Admirable Oricbtoa (an) 'sjs A young person of 

unusually brilliant parts. From James Crichton (pronounced Kry(on), 
1557-1573 

Admiral of the Blue A butcher A tapster, from Ins blue 
apron 

Admiral of the Bed ^t«T, A punning term applied to a wine- 

bibber whose face and nose are very red, 

Admire at (used intransitively ^'851 Wonder or marvel at 

e g To wonder at Pharaoh, and even admire ai myself. — FULLEa. 

Admissible to 'SfPMCilMr , Fit to be admitted to e g 

(1) Ihisboy IS not aifmirrii/e ^0 the second class. (2) It is allowed 

on ail hands that all citizens were not admissible to the Archonship till 
after the battle of Platia,— FiiaaMan ' 

Admissiou to ( or into ) atc^*t Entrance or access to r 

e. g (I) We got ndmtsston in 0 the theatre (2) An Arab of the 
varrison in the guise of a supplicant obtained admission to 
AIc\ander — Fa&EMaN (3) To this house, Fuller, who lived hard 
by, found admission, — M \caulay 

Admit into (or to) ■'ll TWIl si'Sirl Grant entrance into 

or access to e, g. (i) They admitted us into the room (2) He 
was admitted info the closet. — I iIaCaulay (3) Catholics were ad- 
milted Into the civil and military offices without stmt. — G hbiin. (4) 
"He was not admiffcd to the examination," ( 5 ) Randolph, who was 
not admitted to his mistress’s secrets, could not understand what she 
was about. — F rouok 

Admit of , 5 n(l Be capable of bearing 1 allow e, g (i) The 

two things will not admit of comparison. — Dickens (2) It [aversion] 
ought generally to be followed by ‘'to” before the object. Sometimes 
It admits of "lot” —Webster 

Admit ( one ) to bail ^1=11*1 Cif8*(l Accept bail and liberate 

one from custody eg (i) The Magistrate adniittod the prisoner 
to bail (2) As soon as this is done, the judge is to decide whether or 
not the accused is to be admitted to hail, — Brewer, 

Admit Olio’s guilt ’*(*(?[(*( ■^Is’U Confess one’ s offence e, g. The 
man admitted hs guilt. 

Admittance to ( or into ) erc^ ^ stJtPRI Permission 

to enter or to go to ; e. g (i) He desires admittance to the king, 

(2) They gamed ad;jiil/anc< into the house 

Admitted on all hands Regarded as being true by every 

body e, g (1) It was admitted on all hands that the questions 
were verv stiff, {2) Oa all hands it is admitted that the Board of 
Commissioners in Ireland have exercised great wisdom and judgment 
in the scheme of education, — L ubbock. 

Ad nauseam— (Latin) To 

disgust or satiet) 

Adonis Garden A worthless toy, a very perishable good. 
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Aiopt a Bon tiy*! ^5( Take voluntarily a cliiltl of other parents 
into one’s own family as son and heir t. g !lts wife hnvini; proved 
barren, he adopted <t son to preserve liis vast estate. 

Adopt the profoBsioa of fn??; iiRT’R r?! Take to the calling 
of e.g Hu f/ie/iro/«sii)fi 0 / a lawyer 

Adoptioa by a: jis ii 3 *l?tf^ “iff >'~'i J T^i '1 lie 

giving of armi in ancient tunes to a person of merit, v Inch I utl him 
under obligation of being the giver's champion and licfeiidtr. 

Adoptiouby baptism m'TRtol '.trr, -<1 liemg 

god-father or god-mother to a child (which is then cal'cd “god-child”). 

Adopbioa by hair ftrr'i ^ vrirtws ty'R’jIt’F c=r';::fist:r fr^'ri 

’ft ’f?! Cuiiincoff hair and giving it to a person in proof 
that the giver rtveivev the person as his ad ipiivL father. 

Adoptive father ’IRt A man who adopts the child of nnotlv r, .and 
treats it as his own 


Adorawith (C’FR ‘xkJ ) vRl Vof^i s,) iP.-s Decorate with e.g 

( 1 ) The bride was adoi-cl wi//; new ormmenli, ( a ) Tliry most 
likely were Kirusoans and seemed to have nlort.ii Rome 'eif/i bmld- 
mgs and works of Etruscan art.— ER»i.Mav 

J^3>n To be wide of the mark, or not 
m the right course lo turn one adrift 15 to turn him from houst and 
home to go his own way 

Adulterate with ( tirfih ^rt '<\m Tfiltt ) ',Rt 1 P 2 f,, 

resiR CifQnl Corrupt or make impure by the admixture of ( some 
foreign or baser substance ) e g Tlio Ghee of the present d.iy is 
generally aduUet oted laiih taltow. ^ ^ 

Advance the price ^5-51 Enhance the value ,.g. A trader ad- 

Dances theprue of his goods when mere is a great demand for them 

oflroops. either horse or font, 
Sofdajer “r division, to prevent surprise, or give 

o" credit 

(2) Thev shnn? * ‘r’ nfva'CM nioiifj> on contacts 
f ) They should nyeance money for carrying on the war.— M acaolm- 

Advance one’s inteceat ^ Further one's interests 

-g He adva<.ced Ats own interest at the cost of his countrymen 

^d®°Wom 7 fin® Grown nearly 
Was sppn ® ‘ lef advanced m years he 

were still yrng -A rnSld ‘'“’“^1’ ho 

T<r Superiority to , mastery 

end ’ fii'^Thi* He got the arfetnfB,fc p/" my absence to secure his 
\ ) The man lost all aduuntj^e ovey the boy. 

9 
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Advantageous to ( f%p ^ ^ Profit- 

able or beneficial to e g. Trade is highly advantageous to a nation. 

Adversary [ The ] Satan, or the Devil 

Adverse possession ( Lam )— That kind of continued occupation and 
enjoyment of real estate which indicates an assertion of right on the 
part of the person maintaining it ^ 

Adversity is the only balanoe to weigh friends {Provei b) 

2ff ® *1%^ I [cf. ' 'A friend in need is a friend indeed” and 

“Prosperity makes friends, adversity tries them ” ] 

Adversity often leads to prosperity ( Proverb ) 

Advert to ( WPt f¥p ) ■rtfe ^ ^ Turn the 

mind or attention to , take notice of . refer to eg (i) He 
flrfvc) ied to what was said. — Webstkr ( 2 ) I do not vouch for the fact, 
but merely advert to it for the sake of being precise and authentic — 
lllVISG, 

Advertise for fwPtJitfiv dfa^ Give notice 

of publicly e.g (i) The hou»e was advertised /ijr sale ( 2 ) The 
farce of fldocifisin^/or teachers might as welt be done away with. — 
Satordav Review 

Advertise of ( 1%f ) 1 ?^ Give notice of , inform or apprise 

of e, g. The lady, when advertised of her losses in the Bank, ran 
into hysterics 

Advioes Pieces of information. But in the singular number the 
word means instruction, 

Advioe boat v( 3 rtfg A small vessel employed to carry 

despatches or information 

Advisable for { ) vtW ^ WfWf Expedient for • 

e, g. It IS not advisable for you to give up studies. 

Advise of { Apprise or inform of • e, g { i ) 

He was advised o/the risk. (2)1 have advised him by letter ly the 
loss of the ship. — M cMordie. 

Advise with ( •vklu'S ) ’W’K Consult with e g, Advtse mth 
your brother before you take this course — McMordie. 

.fflgis Protection from harm e g. He threw his agis 

over me, t e, he gave me his protection. [ iEgis was the shield of 
fupiter, also of Minerva ]. 

A. S I,— A Common motto on jewellery, meaning "for ever and for aye ” 

..33oliauharp— Wind harp, which produces sound when placed against 
a draught. 

jSlolia mode A classification of Greek music, fit for 

ballads and songs. 

Aerated water WTRtW 'stsrTatl ^i^tl (?rW 'S’rtfefrr 

Water impregnated with carbonic acid gas, called “fixed air ” 

Aerated bread — Bread made light by means of carbonic acid gas in- 
stead ol leaven. 
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Aerial navigation ’‘pRtc^ The sailing or floating 

in the air by means of balloons and aeroplanes. 

^Bop of England— John Gay. 
jEaop of India— Vishnu Sarma. 

Affair of honour A duel to decide a 

point in dispute e. g I want your assistance, my dear fellow, in 
a.n affair of ho lour—DiciiENs. The equivalent expression in French 
IS Affaire d'honeur. 


Affaire d’amour-f Fr . } emsra A love affair, 

Affect Ignorance ^■aa'oU st"! ^ Pretend or seem to be ignor- 
ant eg You certainly know everything , Ao not affect tgnoi once, 

Affootad to ( C^Ff Anw ) ai^'l Disposed or inclined to . e, g. 

They were best affected to religion 

Afifdotion for ( ^(^'3 ) sffe C^, ^ ( crFl 1%p ) sife Love or 

liking for . e,g (i) He bore a great affection for his daughter’s 
children ( 2 ) The lady has no affection for music. 

Affiance to ( ?! 

Betrothe to promise marriage to e g. (i) And then and there did 
Pericles, with the consent of Thaisa, solemnly offance their daughter 
Manna to Lysimachus m marriage —Lamb < 2 } To me, sad maid 
he was affianced — Spenser, ' 

Affiliate to C'ttS’lSRiC’t 5t3?‘l ^ Adopt or receive into a family, as a son . 
e g The child was affihated to the Ray family. ^ 

Attach to, or unite with eg Is the soul affiltated to God, or is it 
estranged and m rebellion J. Taylor, vRfj 

Receive into a society as a member, or initiate into its mysteries, plans 

^ r Institution was affihated to 

the Calcutta University up to the First Arts Standard.” 

Affiliate With ( ci^i Connect or associate one’s self with • 
e g They have this peculiarity that they affiltate vitth no party, 

’■IRI-flf’lfe Local auxiliary societies, connected with a 
central society, or with each other 

^ TO Relation by marriage with • 

I*’® richest man in 

( 2 ) Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh — Bible. 

Affix to af«7l Add at the close or end 

® o-g He has not affixed his seal to the instrument. ( OTtM -feK? 1 
Unite or connect with • « g There is a name affixSto 
every ^ea of our mind ( ^ Fix or fasten to : e. g. 

SThmr ^ of ® Pl®nt improper 
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A fortiori (Latin) ^ntCit With stronger reason. 

Afraid of { C<Ft^ ste Fearful of eg (i) I am not afraid 

of men like you (2) Ask an Englishman whether he is of retd of 
death, and he boldly answers 10 the negative — GoLDSMirn (3) 
Why should you be afraid of a. ghost ^ — McMordie. 

Afraid of one’s own shadow fttliKPl ' 5 ^«. 

Greatly alarmed without cause e g Criminals whose hearts 
have not been hardened yet, are afia<d of their ovin shadows, because 
they lear detection every moment. 

African dust Gold. 

Afc-meal 5it<ft5!‘l '* 1 ^? W ’FPl’Tl pFf An extra meal , a meal 
taken after and in addition to the ordinary meals e.g. At aft-meals 
who shall pay (or the wines ?— Thime’b Dbbaie. 

After a fashion To a certain extent or 

degree j in a sort e g A man who knows Sanskrit after a fashion, 
should not have been made a Professor of that classical language 
After a model In imitation of a sample e g The 

sculptor has made the statue exactly after the model. 

After all ^’tt Ph-smI orf^ra , C 5 iTC&^ S’!!! When everything has 
been considered , on the whole eg i) What is money a/*i all? 
(21 They were working day and nuht and night and day, and were not 
more than able to keep body and soul together after aW,— Dickens. 

’tPiC'IR , In the end ; in the long run , e, g. Written evidence 
may after all not be trustworthy. — F kEeman 

After cast c«I»n c»t*i ^ ’ft'tl ctfsft , wi ( 'S[<t^ 

C^tC^T A throw of dice after the 

game is ended ; anything done too late e. g. 

Ever he playeth an after-east 

Of all that he shall say or do — Gower. 

Aftor-clap c»t^ #pf| iisrf^lfeo 

^ '^1 ^If^SfipW A catastrophe or threat after an affair Is supposed 
to be over e g. (i) Beware of aftei claps —Brewer. 

(2) What plaguy mischief and mishaps 

Do dog him still with after claps. — Botler. 

After oIondB comes fair weather (Pi overb) gsprs 

After death comes the doctor ( Provei b ) CFt^ 'tfsttcet ^rfc® 1 

After hours PtMpt'i't’Tt After the time appointed 

For one's regular labour. 

After moat comos mustard ( Provo b ) ^ ^ 11 ^ ijjiTl®! I 

After one’s fancy Agreeable to one's hkmg e. g. He 

has at last found a horse after hts fancy. 

After one’s fashion ( or After the or this fashion ) fit® 
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According to the custom or usage of o.g ^uts 

lus haTfl/Zej- the ran these days. (J) These ^ ' 

2ted in meeting to wVship God after thetr own 

After one’s manner ( or After the manner of) ^ 

According to one’s fashion or mode of woiking .g U 

The barrrister began to cross examine rne after his ntanner, ( 2 ) 
S seized them on the ground, and devoured them 

af er the mincer of giants, — Collins 
After one’s mmd fjpR W -sf® Agreeably to one’s mind ; «. g. 
He acted oftei his own mad, , , 0 .=™ r.— 

After one’s own heart ( or soul ) ’PI, ^ 

According to one's own liking , just as one likes or admires e, g, (l) 
He led a happy, quiei, studious kind of \\lo, after his own hear,, 
'Dickens. (2) You’re n/tri my oinn soul — Tmackbray. 


After rain comes fair weather (Proverb ) ^ Pl^ c^, c®t I. 

After Bight (ifs iR'Wai (^1 C’Pl) ’ll 

tFiSf After presentation e g. The bill was not payable after stght. 


After sweet-meat comes sour sauce ( Proverb ) ’iMtfS ; “NS 

After the fair fnw ^fSRl. ^ ffflW «tWfl Too late. 

After the flesh -irtzH aft^ '«1^C^. ’ll csrtPr? After the 


manner of man , m a gross or earthly manner e.g, Ye judge after 
the flesh — Bible. 

After us, the deluge »nr 

5(1 It matters not what comes to pass after our death. 

Again and again ’ips Repeatedly e g, Agnn and again 

they recoiled from the heavy fire which was poured* on their front. — 
Macaol^y, 

Against a rainy day ^ In provision tor bad times - e g. 

They live within their means and lay by something against a rainy 
day —Smiles 

Against the gram ^^fl^ «lt^’|i3 , ci^- 

Against the fibre in the wood , (hence) contrary to 
one’s inclination , mortifying eg tii I had rather have a little and 
do what I hue than acquire a great deal by working against the 
gi-iin— j Payn. (2) A few months’ trial proved that kind of life to be 
hopelessly against the gram —Huxley. 

Against the hair Contrary to its nature ; 

m a rough and disagreeable manner eg Jf you should fight, you 
go agii^st the hair oi your profession —Shakespeare. [The ’same 
as Against the grain. ] 

Against the stream (or tide) sff^Cct Contrary to the flow of the 
stream e.g. We rowed agnnst the tide, (Hence) 
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Contrary to the established course • e. g True virtue now 
and then requires that a man should against the sh cam (or tide) 

Against the sun In a direction contrary to that in 

which the sun appears to move. 

Against the wind Contrary to the direction of the 

wind e, g. The ship is now trying to sail against the mind 

Age hoc— "Attend to this" ( In sacrifice the Roman crier perpetually 
repeated these words to arouse attention, ] 

Ago of consent PstJf fwi to l [The age of 

fonsenl to marriage with the English is fourteen in males and twelve 
in females, ] 

Ago of discretion vlprtil "TO The time of life at which 

one att.iins to maturity of judgment sufficient for the ordinary pur- 
•poses of life eg He has not yet attained the HZ' 

Ago of man S'O'i'l'i ‘ffiPfi f^bs*l sit® ) 

The period from which the human kind has made its appearance upon 
this earth • e g The age of man is believed to be the seventh in the 
list of Geological Arcs 

Ago of tho Bishops { riiel— The ninth century. 

Ago of tho Popes ('I he) — The twelfth centurj 

Agont Provocateur, ( An )— ( Fr ) A secret agent employed by 
Governments to encourage political offenders 

Agnos Day— erst januarj. 

Agony column— -A column of a newspaper containing advertisements 
of missing rclatiies and friends, indicating great distress of mind in 
the advertiser.— B rewer 

Aggross on or upon sPIra '^irt Make the first attack upon , 

commit tho first act of hostility or offence against • e g The Bill as 
onciiially proposed did aggiess a little upon the very principles of 
loc.al sclf-goi ernment, and was subsequently amended a good deal. 

AgrOO in ( C^Pl tTO’r I 'S'm-i Be in harmony with in { opinion or 
action) e.g. (j) All parties (i,ercf in the expediency of the legisla- 
tion (a) Few ngrw in their notions about these words — C hevne, 

Agreo on or upon { c^t^i pTOI ) '9TO5'58 'ii 1 Be of one mind in or upon 
<•. g (i) What h.ath been generally agreed on. I content myself 
to nssiime under the notion of principles — Newtov (2I All 

fontcmporarics ap-retd upon that point, — Morrison TO 

Settle r g The conditions which were agreed upon were so 
important lint thci require ti be detailed — Froude, ( ) 

'I'SS Vi ’''I 7 T Consent to : e g ft) After long discussion, they 
Imo at length agreed 01 the terms of partnership — McMordie. 

Agroo to ( eg't^ ) VVirs stvF? "FVl Accede or give assent to : e, gi 
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ii) They did not think fit to ague (0 the proposal. ( 2 ) The Lords 
pgieed to the Bill as amended. — Macaulay. 

To agree to differ To refrain from 

dispute, although not in entire agreement. 

Agree with ( Concur with, or be of the same 
opinion with e g tM He quite agreed mth me in thinking highly 
of the visitor (2) fo sail with the stream, to agree wiiii the company, 
IS not his humour— Hazlitt, (c^ tfl fsif^ titiS’fl 

Resemble, or correspond with e g fi) The picture does not e< 
m all points vittk the original. (2) His system of theology agreed 'jittk 
that of the Puritans. ( fTg’f ) ’CT ^ Suit 

e g (i) The same food does not agi tt wth every constitution. — 
VVkbstbr (2) The air agreed •miih him. — MacaOLay. 

^ ^ <f Iasi Come to terms with 
e g Agree with thine adversary quickly, — B ible 

Agreeable to ^fo'P'4 Pleasing to ( the mind or sen- 

) e, g ( 1 ) this fruit is not at all agreeable to the taste. ( 2 ) 
Cheerfulness and good nature go together, as a man cannot be agreeable 
^ others, who is not easy within himself — Addison. (C^Pf fW5) 

Suited or adapted to e, g. That which is agreeable to the nature of 
one thing is many times contrary to the nature of another.— 
L’Esirange. 


Agreeably to (c?t^ ^ In accordance with, in 

pursuance of e. g. Agieeably to your request 1 shall pay him a visit. 

Agar 8 mah—Jfft ifsfg iftf^iS 5{t^ <*Give me neither riches nor 
poverty.” ( Proverbs XXX. 8 ) / 

Ahead of ( ^ In advance of e. g. (i) The 

oAmii o/me. ( 2 ) France ,n these matters 
IS much ahead of Germany as she is of England —Arnold 

Help one in e.g You 

should aid me tn this enterprise. * 

An officer m attendance on a 

^ blow against ( an 

object ivith an intention to hurt) e g He aimed a Now at ray 

W ) WI ’Bll Pent or dnot any 

S^n ^,1?! 
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He aims at distinction. (2) There is little doubt that Charles at one 
time aimed at the Imperial Crown — FitattMaN. 

Atm-cner Abettor , one who encourages. [ In 

archery, a person employed to 'cry aim’. ] 

Atr-line ( in the United States ) Crfl^ oR, nflSl m WI 

^ 1 ^ I he most direct and shortest possible route between two places 

Air one’s opinion awtrai if® ^ Express one's 

opinion publicly in an ostentatious manner e g. K conceited fellow, 
as he IS, cannot miss an opportunity of airin£^ iis opinion, 

Air-ship CJflfsiirFl A balloon , an aeroplane. 

Air threads ?fts! The fine threads seen floating in the 

air made by spiders , gossamer 

Air •weeps (The) ^ It rams. 

Akm to ( ) 5|5n, <rt art? Allied or nearly allied to ; of the 
same kind with e g Her resolute bearing inspired a feeling akin to 
awe.— D ickhns 

Aladm’a lamp ^ .ilirdlii ^“1 The source of wealth 

and good fortune [ After Atadin i a character in the Arabian 
Nights' Tales ) came to his wealth and was married, he suffered 
his lamp to hang up and grow rusty ] < ^ It was impossible that 
a family holding a document which gave them access to the most 
powerful noblemen in Scotland should have suffered it to remain 
unemployed, like Ahdtn’s rusty /amp — Ssnior 

Aladm’a ring ^ A preservative against all evils. [ From the 

ring which the Alncan magician gave to Aladin ] 

Aladin’s window— eii:^ ^ ^Rlt® isro 1 

e g Tail’s second part of Dryden’s ''iSsu/on uni Acfirio^/iri” is an 
Alad'n's ■window [ The genius of the lamp left unfinished the 24th 
window of the palace that he had built. The Sultan attempted to finish 
It, but failed and had to abandon the task as hopeless ]. 

Alarm at ( ^ri Sudden surprise mingled with terror 

at eg “His alarm at the accession of a Bourbon to the throne was 
not shared bv other'' ” 

Alarm clock ( or "watoli ) cn ill® iRCT »tt47 

CTfsi Cifa A clock ( or watch ) which can be so set as to 

ring or strike loudly at a pre-arranged hour to wake from sleep, or 
excite attention 

Alarm gun Cwtvl A gun fired to give an alarm. 

Alarm post ^ PI TtPI fWff® ^ A 

place to which troops are to repair in case of an alarm 

Alarmed at or by { cm fV| orfiiin ifl isftiil ) ^ ’f/ 

Filled with anxiety or apprehension at e g. (i) Then Temple 
was Harmed at this , language — M acmjlay. (2) The citizens are 
alarmed by rumours of war.— M cMobDU. 
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Alarmed for ( f^p ) ^ Pilled with anxiety or apprehension 
on account oE « g bhe wis 'i/ir'B'rf /hi the safety of her dear child, 

Alas the day (or while) v>? SiWif Ah' unhappy 

day or time 

Alasnam’s lady A most precious thing. [ From an 

allusion to a story in the Arabian Nights’ Tates, Alasnam possessed 
eight diamond statues, but had to go in search of a ninth more pre- 
cious stiU, to fill the vacant pedestal, The pri/c was found in ,a 
lady, who became his wife, at once the most beautiful and perfect of 
her racd, ] ' e.g There is wanting one pure and perfect model and 
that one, wherever it IS to be found, is like Alasnam's lady, worth 
them all — Scott. 

Albion — The ancient and poetical name of Britain. 

{ An ) Alderman, in chains — A turkey hung with sausages [ A 
witty expression ] 


Alderman’s pace ^1? '8 A slow stately pace 

Ale-knight ( An ) A knight of the ale-tub, a tippler. 

Ale-wife iitn-i -PHt The landlady of an ale-liouse. 

Alert in Watchful m t,g We should be aler! ni 

availing ourselves of the opportunities of doing good to others. 
Alexander of the North— Charles xti. of Sweden 

Alexander’s beard 'Jlipjiil ^ Clean, beardless chin <. g. Disgraced 

yet with Alexander 's ieard.— G ascoignk 

wlien Alexandria was 

the centre of science and literature , 

Alien enemy ( £«», ) 5i% ij^Hl^i ’Ttsp ai^r) One who owes 

allegiance to a government at war with ours 

Alien from (c^t?f feg wholly different in 

nature from « g. These principles are alien from our religion. 

Alien to ^ feMci 

A'leaitafrom .sRurgi, ^ tfi ^ 

S' Englanr‘''ti: ^ 

with Russfa „MAcri^aY 1^1 to connect h.mself closely 
a drppm iviAcaULAY (21 The recollection of his former hie is 

present -T Taylor^^ “f '«’«;« bis /; ew the realities of the 

^\rangaboi^^7'’ ?lf„ Alienate from . 

themlrt.age-Ci.LJ5oN 

ight from ( c^jfs ^ ^ 
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twilight was beginning to close in, when he alighted from his hackney 
coach — Dickkns. 

Alight on or upon ( ^ Descend upon . e. g, 

(I) The birds alighted on the ridge of my house. — McMobdie. (2) 
He alighted upon the foot-board of the other tender — Rev. D. 
Mackau. 

Alive to ( fw( ) 5'a«(ui.’f Sat* 

Fully conscious of, or impressed with e g Nor were our ancestors 
by any means so much ahve, as we are, to the importance of 
maintaining general principles — ^Macaulay. (2) Tremblingly alive 
to nature’s laws. — Falconer. 

Alive with ( Ji^ ■srtBitC'l ) Appearing as 

il liMng, being full of ( living beings ) - e g The streets are again 
alive with the congregations returning to their homes — I rving. 

( CTN [‘Pf.i.'S ) ^ Piesenting a gay 

and animated appearance by reason of • eg {il 'All Bengal was 
alive With muskets and green boughs ” ( 2 ) But the sea was not then 
alive with great ships and brave soldiers — Dickens. 

All about otfirfiw In all directions e g. He cast his e 3 'es all about. 

All abroad At fault e g. You are all abroad in your guess work. 

All agog ^ Highly evcited by eagerness after an 

object <r ^ He found the village all agog u’lth expectation — Reads. 

All alike Wholly similar e g They are all aliie m 

fofm and appearance. 

All along Throughout • to the whole extent eg (ill 

h.ive all olorg declared this to be neutral paper — Addison (2) The 
country ill along the road had been completely deserted and laid 
waste bj bands of robbers — Macaulay Prostrate • e g 

He threw himself «// a/nn^ upon the ground to take the measure of 
his grave — Lamb. 

All along the line In all matters , in every particular ; e g 

The accuracy of the supposed statements of facts is contested all 
along the hue by persons on the spot — Gladstone. 

All and some ( Obsolete ) One and all , e, g Displeased all 

a nd some — FaIRTAX 

All and sundry JpR?, sr Every one without distinction or exception ■ 
t g Finslly. he invited all ard sundry to partake freely of the 
oaten cake and ale that he had himself brought — Caine 

All are not saints that go to the church ( Piovetb ) 

I 

All around '21i.'»ji.<p^ Every one indiscriminately • eg. He helps them 
a' I around ( WlH ) FlfitRl.^ On all sides of e g There were 
ditches all arourd the house 
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All at once All on a sudden- eg, (i) He entered the 

room till at once (2l *.t length a light burst upon him, and all at 

once the problem, he had been pondering over, was solved — Smiles. 

All atfceation ’WWt Perfectly heedful . completely taken up 

in hearing < g, I was all attenltan while he was speaking. 

All betwen the cradle and the coffin is uncertain (Provefh) 

All but ( ^ Every one or every thing except : 

eg, fi) They were saved a /1 dirf one (2) Milton served Cromwell 
when Cromwell had thrown off the mask and as'umed all but the 
name of king — Macauliy afft Almost; nearly e,g Their 
strength was all ial worn out — KwfiSLSY 


All comers ^ ^ 55 ! 5r#5T Every one that likes. 

All covert all close ( Proverb ) ^ sil | 

All day long irfsfe ( JWl ) The whole day from 
morning m evening ■ e. g lam happy all day loog in the thoughts 

of jou— D ickens. ^ 

All doors open to courtesy { Proverb ) ftgcq <pt | 

All faces shaU gather blaekness-i e., be downcast in consequence 
of trouble vffeg 1 

All^t toad not iu one shoe ( Proverb ) tfS Ccft^ ^ 

All foura-A game at cards, so called from the four chances of which 
® <On) all-fours 

On four legs, or on two legs 

A haUows* day-The first day of November 
AU-healstc^ A plant, so called from its medicinal virtue.. 

All in a pucker Perplexed 

and I m thee fl T af 

He was aU all in^the Sr' ’"flueotial • a. g 

unred^ be^f ’f^rd I"'=''edible. impossible ; 

'veakeyetooktolettinVoffitsS 

I’e winks to me with t’other one, quite kn“as''r„th 
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You see it’s oW I « fltji ey<, Slick , but don't let on to anyone about it 
that I said so — Haliburton. 

All in the wind. ( Nautical )— Denoting that the sails of a ship are 
parallel with the course of the wind, so as to shake 
All in the world ’Tt =W All that exists 

all that IS possible e g. All the precaution «« the •world would 
not save him — Webstbe. , 

All’s flah that oomes to one’s net *11?, <9^^ 

One IS ready to accept everything that comes in his way 
without being very particular or scrupulous 
All 18 for the best ^ ^ 

Whatever may happen, it is certain that some beneficent purpose of 

God will be fulfilled thereby. 

All IS good that God sends us {Ptoverb) trt^ 

All is grist that oomes to his mill [ Colloq. ] i?T ^ TO 

^ All that he Jias anything to do 

with IS a source of profit. 

All is not butter that oomes from the oow ( Prooet b ) sfTO ^ PPl 

All 18 not gam that is got into the purse ( Proverb ) 

^ Kl I 

All 18 not gold that glitters ( Proverb ) PittI VI ’ll 

Appearances are deceitful e g 

Not all that tempts your wondering eyes 
And heedless hearts is lawful prize, 

Nor all that glutei s gold Gray, 

All 18 not won that is put in the puree ( Pi averb ) iRl 

511 I 

All is up with ( CTO f¥p ^ TON« ) ’IW Every hing 

is over with e,g If the proposed measure be passed, all -will be up 
■with our long-chenshed hopes. 

All lay load on the willing horse (i’roiirrS) PT sR TO JRl^ TOI’! I 
All manner of ways Every means e g. He tried all 

manner ofwiys, but failed to have the desired effect 
All meat is not the same in every man’s mouth ( Pi overb ) *it5rt 

All men row galley way ( Proverb ) 'srt»!TO cTO^I cTO 1 
All moonshine Altogether showy, without any substance 

or reality ( as the moon does not give heat but only light ) , ft’tll, 
TOSf False , untrue e g. What he said was all moonshine 

All mops and brooms C^'-I TOM Quite intoxicated. [ The allusion is 
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to persons who are sick with drink, when mops and brooms are 
required to clean up after them. — Brewer. ] 

All my eye fwl Nonsense, incredible, 
impossible , unreal e, g, ihe told him you were rather nervnus 
about horses, and you were rather alarmed at whiit I said about tlie 
old mare That was all my tyt you know,— R, BROtiGmo\. 

All of a heap >8 Jf^ Completely and suddenly c g. 

I thought he’d fainted too he was so struck nil of a heap — 
Haliborton 

All one ^ ^afl , srR A matter of no difference , the same 

thing in effect , just the same e g (i) Whether you go there or 
not, It IS all ont tome. ' 2 ) It is o/f on« now whether he did it or 
not — Dickens (31 It is all one what course you take — Weusi er. 

All one’s horn days Throughout one's whole life 

e g He has been following the trade all his bom days, and yet he has 
not been up to it. 

All one’s geese are swans [ Convei satwnal c^it^ 

One places too much value upon his belongings, one 
over-estimates everything that belongs to him c g. He was 
particularly loyal to his friends, and, to use the common phrase all 
his geese -were rwartr.— N ewm ts. 


'All one’s Me During the whole period that one 
lives e g. He was a mechanic all hts li/e. 

All one’s own ^ ^spmtsftil'l ) Belonging solely or 

particularly to oue , peculiar to one e g He was greedy after power 
with a greediness all his own, — Macaulay, 

Allover Throughout, or over the whole extent of « n- 

Property dl over the kingdom was now again changing hands.— 
Macaulay. thoroughly . wholly eg She is her mother 

all over, Done or finished . e g. The prince 

was gasping ; the physicians gave no hope and the Oueen hears that 
..«isow;._Froode From head to foot a g (i) She 

M 0^^’’ (21 Any poor man who was so 

punishmentTame ‘^e time for his 

himself t; die 

All rot ( or simply ) Rot [y/ 4 ,,^] ^ Nonsense, humbug e g. 

Very likely It IS a/f re-', he added to himself.-HASGARD. 
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Allround Tt^CtC^'S ^ Not excepting any individual of a group 
or party e g. He whipped them all round In every 

direction eg (il The village al/ roirnii 'was enveloped in fire and 
smoke (2) The country all loand is in the hands of the insur- 
gents — Kaye, ftw In all cases eg It is always safest, all 
sound, to do as God bids us— Mrs Beecher Stowe 

With all or to all parties e g (i) He shook hands all 
round in an engaging manner — Dickens. (2) He was in debt 
allround to his milkman, his grocer, his baker, and his butcher — 
Smiles 

AU-sa’int’s Day — A church-festival held on first November , Hallow mas 

All seBinB ( or 18 ) yellow to the jaundiced eye ( Proves b ) 

C 5 M '=l®ra 1 

All serene ( Slang ) C^, ^ 'sritl All right , very 

good eg (i) "Will ‘you,” asked Ramendra, “meet me at the 
club to-night — "Allseieae," replied his friend, (2) Tom peeped 
under the bonnet, and found It, as he expressed himself, all serene, — 
Melville 

All souls’ day — The second day of November 

All square Everything settled , all right e g But in his 

heart he knew that It was not all square, and that they were in im- 
minent danger of death from drowning —Haggard 

All talk and no cider A great deal of fuss but very 

little result 

All that ^ A collection of similar things all that 

sort , everything of that kind eg (i) The shop-keeper sells books, 
paper, pencil, and all that (2) With singipg, laughing, ogling and 
all that . — PoPB. 

All that glitters is not gold ( Proverb ) PTffl ^ I 

See All is not gold that glitters 

All the better caiil 'sifi'P'Sii Wholly the better e g, 

(i) It would have been all the better ior you, if you had started that 
very day { 2 \ It may bo\ad the better for those who will save us time 
and trouble — Warren 

All the blood of all the Howards titbit c^ft^ 

All the nobility of the best English aristocracy e g 
What could ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards t 
Alas ' not all the blood of all the Howards — Pope 

All the day long Throughout the whole day e g, I searched for 
him all the day long 

All the go ( Slang ) ■itsPl'9 ^ ^ fwi Quite the fashion • 

e g Folks ain’t thought nothin' of, unless they live at Treemont , it’s 
all the gJ.— H \LIBDRT0N 

All the rage ( Colloquial ) <2(5^ orf^ Quite the fashion, 

fashionable Very popular e g. Uncle Tom ^ was 

all the rage , — Re vde. 
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AUfchaaMie The same thing in effect e.g. 

(n It IS all the s tm’, whether you come here to-morrow or day after 
to-morrow ( 2 ) I call him the old Doctor,— it’s all {he same you know. 

1 —Dickens. Nevertheless eg. (i) , "But Rugby is 

a very fine place all the same " ( 2 ) They will go to her all the same, 
do what you will. — Kingsley. 

All the whlla Jisra During the wholt period eg At 

last she began to take her breakfast, talking all the luhtle —Dickens. 

All there Quick-witted and in full possession' of one's 

senses 

All the wit lu the world, is not in one head ( Proverb ) jRtt ipt 
’lit? ’ll 1 


All the world 5(513 5(^C5t^ Everyone eg. It is now said by 

all the world that the man was a great humbug Everything 

e g. These few pieces of furniture were all the -world to him 
All the world and his Wife (Colloquial) 5T<tl^ '^1? *(*1 Every- 

body. without a single excepttoa e g "Pray,’ madam, who were the 
company ? —"Why, there was all the -world and hts wi/e.’’— Swirr. 
All the world over In every part of the world e. (i) Mr 

Jagadish Chandra Basu in known all the -world over. ( 2 ) He would 
go alt over the -world with me, — De Foe 
All the world to one another ( or to eaoh other ) 
m, mm 'Sfisi ^ 

All important to each other or one another (one supplying 
the place of the whole world to the other ) « g (i) The two fnentis 
never saw much society, they were all the -wfrld L ear lier t 

truth, we were all the -world to one another.-W^Res. ’ 

AU the year round 5(51?? Throughout the whole year 

public breakfast, dinner, tea. and s^p?Jall tkeyear) 

“var the length of, 

I"s t4n.-DiciEN? ^ ^ ^ ‘nfluence, with the king all trough 
All to one ( Obsolete )— Altogether. 

l^undredpresentaftS-ttS''’^ 
only mean certain d4tr-HaooaS ''“° 
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A.U Wide of { f?|i( ) Quite irrelevant to e g. 

The questions are all n»ni« of the purpose 

All work and no pla7 makes Jack a dull boy ( Proverb ) # 1 $!^ 

cs't®! 5 !t?i) 

Incessant work, without anything to divert ua. blunts our faculties 

All's one > 9 ^^ It is ]ust the same. 

All’s well that ends wall ; Prooetb ) >1^ stci, ^ c*t^ i»t®l I 

Allegianoo to fitsil -^1 'Stsf'tt’i'.st?!) iSffe The duty of fidelity 

to ittie king or government- . loyalty, eg (i| They were always 
firm in their aW«;fu Mi:« /o the Emperor. (2| There were not wanting 
those who urged him to throw off his allegunct to the crown. — 
PeESCorr 

Alliance between ( or with ) Unon between or with eg 

The alliance between England and France lasted only for a short 
time. 

Allied to ( or with ) United with e g These two families were 

allied ' to each other by marriage Akin to e. g 

His courage was alPed to rashness and frenzy. 

Allot to ■^>11 waift Assign to apportion to e. g (i) So 
saying, he entered the cabin allotted to him. — ScOTr. (i) Orme 
allots a closely printed quarto page, to the events of every forty-eight 
hours.— M acaulay 

Allow foe ( C 5 Fts|f»t atfo^ ^Pllt^ ) m\ Take into consideration 
(any counteracting cause) , make allowance for ; ei g (i) We must 
iilloji for the unfavourable circumstances is which he was placed (2-) 
Yet. allowing fj! these favourable conditions, the first view of Britain, 
approached by way uf the Clyde, is most impressive — J Burroughs. 

Allow of STiPl ^^ 1 , Permit, admit of e,g They 

allowed of no liberty in >uch matters 

Allowed on all hands Admitted by all parties e, g (i) 

ll ts al owe i on tU hinds that in such matters every one is free to 
follow his own will. 121 At the beginning of the tenth century, the 
, Scots were, as is al'owed on all hands, perfectly independent — 
Freeman 

Alloy with ftsM Reduce the purity of a 

thing by admixture of ( a substance of inferior qualities! debase by 
mixture with eg (ii Go dsraithi 'generally o/toy gold with silver 
or copper in making ornament (2) His happiueas was not alloyed 
with misfortunes. 

Allude to ( or unto ) %ra«{ , 'sitwlg Cff'S’il , Refer ti 

( something ) without plainly mentioning eg (i) To the coalition 
he alluded in language which drew forth turauiiuous applause from his 
^ followers — Macaulay (21 These soeeches do seem to allude unto 

such ministerial garments as were then in use — ^Burnet 

Allure to qt-gq) Entice into e. g. 

We are sometimes allured to what we feel to be wrong. 
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AlluBion to which fiKt wme ’into fashion 

Airisrs ™ '=s :i 

wifei'-they come through scatheless.-TROLLOPE 

Almigtity Dollar [ ^ .9^ ^ 

TCTsfhrjrBi 1 This expression was first used by Washington Irving 

if a ''Se VLlage” (1837). Ben Jonson speaks of 

Alm“ir itivtot { An ) ^ 'ft’f ^ ^ . «W 

3^ 3iW® A trifle to amuse a silly person. . 

Almoad tree {FIS’] Gray hairs eg In the day when the 

■^keepers of the^house ( i. «. the hands ) shall tremble and the strong 

men ( 1 < the legs ) bow themselves, and the grinders ( t e the 
teeth I cease because they are few, and those that look out of win- 
dows (x t the eyes) be darkened and the' tfZwosa tiee 

( ». e grey hairs ) shall flourish &c , &c. — ^B ible 
A lmost and very nigh have many a lie ( Proverb ) # ^ 


■?«t 1 ' 5 (^ 1 

Almost nothing ’PI Scarcely or hardly anything e.g. I 

got almost nothing from him. 

Alms basket VtW, Chanty <r. g. He lives on the alms btskti. 
Alms drink 'strain ’ffers' '*rf 5 f * 11 %, Another’s leavings. 


Alms-man One who lives on charity. 

Alnasoar Dream { An ) "iftc? -c^rt osef” Counting the chickens 
before they are hatched [From the well-known story of Alnascar ] 

Alnasoar of modern literature— The poet Coleridge, so called because 
he dreamt of his "Kubla Khan”, and wrote it out the next morning. 

Along Of (or on ) <£|^ Owing to ; on account of e g. (i) This 
increase of price is all along of the foreigners — London Punch. 
(2) So ’twere not along of him — S hakespeasb 

Along with ( ) ’W In company with e ^ He was 
prosecuted along with all his accomplices. 

Along-Shore men cif ^ cat^ csrpf <Ft^ TO The lower 

sort of men employed in quays and docks. 

Alongside of _ Jjcsf Side by side with e g. "There was a 

development of national literature alongside of this development in 
national political life ” 


Aloof from ( c^tst fipf ^ i^At a distance 

from «. y, (i)Our palace stood afoo/'/i 0)» the streets fa) We must 
always keep ourselves aloof from persons of abandoned character. 


3 • 
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AlpllEl and omega 'S ^ Beginning and end e, g, 1 am alpha and 
omega, the beginning and the end — B iblk, 

Alter Ego (Latin, meaning "a second I”) ■sit'S One 

who has full powers to act for another < He is my altei ego, 

Alternate with Happen or succeed by turns , 

follow reciprocally with ( in place or time ) « ^ (il The flow and ebb 
tides alternate with each other (2) Different species alternatirg with 
each other — K irwan, ( 3) Brisk toil tvi/Zi ready ease. — 

Wordsworth. 

Alumnus 5ta! A pupil of an educational establish- 

ment e, g. Sir Ashutosh is an alumnus of the Presidency College. 

Alviue wasps C^fl ’"iRf The wind howls loudly [ This 

is a Flemish saying Princess Alvina was cursed by her parents on ac- 
count of her having married unsuitably, and moved about the air in- 
visibly, but her moans are audible ] 

Always have two strings to your bow (Pi ooeih) w 

^1^ , — SlTtSt'S 1 

Amazed at ( ) Pi'll Struck with astonishment at « ^ 
Old sailors were amazed at the composure which he preserved amidst 
roaring breakers on a perilous coast — MACtULAT 

Amazon Pttfl A female warrior according to Herodotus, the 
Amazons inhabit Scythia. 

Amazonian ohin A beardless chin, like that of an Amazon 

I female warrior I ^ _ 

Ambitious of ( ^ Strongly desirous of 

( something great I e g (i| He was am^i^tons v/fame. (_z) I am not 
ambitious of seeing this ceremony — Etelyn 

Amen kil^l^ So be it. [ A Biblical word, sometimes translated 

as verily ]. 

Amenable to { pFpt ) Wtft, 'siftff Answerable or accountable 
to , liable to , yielding to e, g (i) Every stranger in France is 
amenable to the laws of France. — Scott (2) Nor is man too diminu- 
tive to be amenable to the divine government — J, Taylor, 

AmeudabiUpR'srt^Pt’tf^ts^^U^’n.Ptl'R’S Make 

some change in the provisions of a bill before it is passed into law. 

Amende honorable [French'] Formerly, an 

infamous punishment in France, in which the offender being led into 
court with a rope about his neck and a lighted torch in his hand, begged 
pardon of his God, the court, &c. In popular language, the phrase now 
denotes a public recantation to an injured part)’ for wrong done e g 
The result of this determined conduct was an awewrfe honoiable and 
peace —English M ig izine. 

Amoricau cloth. CFft^ A kind of enamelled 

cloth used for covering chairs, &c. 
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Amicable action A friendly action instituted with the 

consent of the parties with a view to obtain a decisive opinion of the 
court with respejt to a matter of common interest ■ e g. The brothers, 
instead of quarrelling among themselves, were advised to bring an ami- 
cable action in respect of the partition of their ancestral property. 

Amicable numbBrs— Two numbers which are mutually equal to the sum 
of all their aliquot parts , as 220. 284 The aliquot parts of 220 are 
1, 2 4, 5. 10, II, 20, 22, 44, 55 and no. The sum of these is 284. Again 
the aliquot parts of 284 ace i, 2, 4, 71 and 142, The sum of these is 220. 

Ammumtion bread, shoea, &c— Such as are contracted for by 
government, and supplied to the soldiers, 

Amnesty oath M ^ 

Pf'i’Pt ■(pfst's The oath required of those to whom 

an amnesty was granted after the conclusion of the American Civil War. 

AmorottB of or on ( ^ 'SRfip? In love with ; en- 
amoured of eg (I) Princes amoroMS ^ their chief. — Chapman. (2) 
Sure my brother is amorous on Hero — Shakespeare. 

Amount to Be equivalent to e. g. It amounts 

to saying that he is a liar ( ijsiles ) Come in the 

aggreeate to e g (t) His debts amounted to one hundred rupees. 
<21 When we sum up all the truths which we owe to that philosophy, 
u what do they amount ^-Macaulay wi Come practically 
Macatoay" But m fact the danger amounted to nothing,— 

Amour propra [ French ] Self-love . self-esteem ■ e But at 

Amphiboloua sentence A sentence that is capable of two mean- 
will den^e- fTh^ as ‘The duke yet lives that Harry 

Amplify on or upon fw® ^ Dilate on e.g (i) He 

must often entarge and amplify upon the subject he handles -South 

"iugCmXStfA ‘y A group of children were 
The.pliMaus — Merivale. 

1 Lost in deep thought of , absor- 
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bed in ( Obsolete ) e g Being amused with fear and fnght, he could 
not find the house —Fuller 

An end Upright , erect e g Her fair locks upstand stiff 

an bPENSER [ Corrupted from On end ] 

Anaoharsis among SeytMans (Pioveib) A wise 

man amongst fools [ One opposite proverb is ‘ iaul amongst the 
prophets” r e. a fool amongst wise men ] 

Anacreon oC Persia— The poet Hafiz ( 14th century ). 

Analogous to ( Corresponding to, 
similar to , proportionate to e g. (i) His tendency’ is analogous to 
that of his father. (2) These terms are analogous fo one another 

Anathema maranatha [ To pronounce ] ^ ^ To 

fulminate to excommunicate with a denunciation of curses e g. 
We are not prepared io pionounce Anathema majanatha when his 
lordship’s ( Lord Sinha ) name is mentioned m connection with a 
gosernorship —Bombay Chronicle 

(The) anchor comes home — This expression is used when the anchor is 
dislodged from its bed so as to drag by the violence of the wind, sea, or 
current. 

Anchor of salvation Hope, 

Anchor off ( a place ) (c^fl ’ 5^0 'Tf'ifS' Pfl ft? Pe^Tl Cast an- 
chor at a short distance from the place e, g. The British squadron 
anchoied off Alexandria. — McMordie 

Anchor-watch — 'l watch of three or four men stationed at an anchor, 
Mhen a vessel is riding at anchor, to see that all is right and ready for 
use. 

* Cient demesne (Eng Law) — A tenure bi which all manors belonging 
to the crown, in the reign of William the Conqueror, were held 

Ancient lights lAaici) — Windows and other openings which have been 
enjoyed without molestation for more than .o years. 

And all ^ And everything else e. g At length, he 

made up his mind to renounce the world, and gave away his house, 
books, furniture, and all. 

And all that^SJtf?, STff® And all the rest of it, et ceteia e g Manli- 
ness consists in courage, truthfulness, magnanimity, generosity, 
and all that. 

And SO forth, and so on And the like, 

and similar things and the rest eg (t) Candidates must provide 
themselves with their own paper, pen, ink and so forth (2) He 
heard of a house here or a house there, and went to see it, but it 
was too large, and of another but it ’was too small , aiid ofa 
third, but It was not convenient for her purpose, and so on — Besant 

And the like iRivf, And similar objects et cetera • e g 

(i) They searched the interior of the island, its shores, armed 
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boats anc? ih. Me -Scott. (2) -To make a bridge of on^s nos^ 
,s to' pass by him intentionally m serving drink, and me 
Webster. 

Ange de GteVe [ French 1 ^ A hangman or eNecutioner. 

Angel of Sw Presonoe-Gabtiel, according to some • according 0 
cithers, the blood of church 

Angel of tbe obutob— The minister of the Jewish Synagogue, 

Angel oftlieLord-Jesus Christ. 

Angel’s face with a devil’s purpose (Prosei'fiJ'iPltl w. CT 

Angela’ Visits 

pleasant, but lasting for a short time and occurring at rate inter- 
vals c g 


Like angels' msits, short and bright, 

Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. — MoRRlS. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angels' visits, few and far between. — Campbell, 

Angle for 1^51 , C^cri ^ Allure, scheme 
or intrigue foe e. g The hearts of all that he did angle for,— 
Shakespeare 

Angle With, a silver hook fhl sitS <(?l, ^ iN ’ll® 

fil ^1 Buy fish at market. , 

Angry at (c^tH ^'1) ^ Touched with anger at ( something); 

enraged at e g. The teacher was angty at the bdy’s conduct. 

Angry with Srf? Displeased with f a person )\ e g. (i) 

My mother was angry viitk me tzl Be not grieved, nor angry vnth 
yourselves that ye sold me hither — Bible 

Angular Cross-grained • of a patchy temper ; one 

full of angles, whose temper is not smooth 

Angular motion stfis The motion of a body about a fi\ed point 
or fixed axis, as of a planet or pendulum 

Animal eleotnoily The electricity developed m certain 

animals, as the electric eel, torpedo, &c 

Animal oreatiouj ? The whole class of created beings endowed 

Animal kingdom ) with ammal life. 

Animal spirits 'S fiws Constitutional liveliness of 

spirits . physical health and energy e g (i) Wanting in omu/iciZ 
spiiits, he took little pleasure m school-sports.— SMILES (2) With 
all her prudence and discretion she (Queen Victoria) has great 
^ animal spirits, and enters into the magnificent novelties of her positron 
with the zest and curiosity of a child — Greville. 

Animated by ( fegflfs Inspirited by • e, g. 
He seems to be a man amwatedby a genuine love of art.— McMorhie. 
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Animated nature The animal creation, animal 

kingdom e g — 

Nature inanimate employs sweet sounds 
But aminaied n atm e sweeter still.— Cowper. 


Annex to ( ^ ors^ Join or attach to • 

eg (i) Vie annexed the province to the British Empire in India 
(2) This was rendered nugatory by the condition annexed to it, that 
none of the tribunes should be re-elected — Arnold 
Anniversary days— in the Roman Catholic Church, the days in which 
an office is yearly performed for the souls of the deceased, or in which 
the martyrdom, of the saints is yearly celebrated 

Annotate on or upon (c^f^) fSstPf ^ Make notes or 


comments on e ^ Annotate on this passage 

Annus Mirabilis VW The wonderful year. 

Anodyne neoklaoe (An) -5^ A halter. 

Anoint with ( CTtj[ ) rrtsftrj Rub over with , smear with e g Vie 
anointed the eyes of the blind man with clay,— B ible. 

Anon-rightes (ohsolete) <5# % Right quickly. 

Anomalistioal year The time of the earth’s revolution from 

perihelion to perihelion again, which is 365 days, 6 hours, 13 minutes, 
and 48 seconds. 

Another name ( or word ) for vpitsf, ife The same thing 
with only a different name for e g [i) Liberty of this sort is only 
anofhet name for insubordination (2) He had a special aversion for 
goodness of heart, which he regarded as another name for a quality 
properly called extravagance or vice — Morley ^ 


Another pair of shoes [ Colloquial ^ Quite a 
dinerent thin^ or matter ^ 

Another KichiBoiid. in. the field 

An unexpected rival or adversary e g This time it was a rival suitor 
who made his appearance, and Brian’s hot Irish temper rose when be 
(liwthei Richmond ui the field — HijME 


Answer a charge (or an aeousation) ®r|n 1 f^ ' 

^ Wevl Speak in one’s own defence against a charge • 
c.g He was brought before the judge to ansviei the chaige of murder 
Ans wer for (a thing) 

^ ^ Be accountable or responsible frr ( something )• e g. 

fi) The man must answei foi the money intrusted to his care ^ 
WEBSTER (2) Let his neck answei foi it, if there be any martial 
^ 3 ) I will (TOjirci for that boy’s truth with my 

life— D ickens 

the consequences (to) to? ^ ijlSt To 

be held responsible for the consequences of one’s action. 

Answer the hell v|t51?tc<f Go and see what 

the bell is rung for e g The servant ran to answei the hell [ It i5 
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*hp<rpneraloracticein England to hang a bell near the door, and any 

?uts&ho wants admission into the house rings it, ^rhen somebody 
Slhe ms^dropens the door and admits him. H^ce the phrase ] 

Answer the door ^ ^ ^ ctre’ft Open the 

door when any body knocks at it. 

Answer the purpose ^ ^ 

pZsr. Let the requirements, e. r (i) Gypsum 

purpose of manure on some soils (2) From this model he ‘"vefited 

In iron tube which was found effectually to answer the purpose.— 

Answ to ( c#l ) 'W ^ Correspond to e, g. 

(I) The Sarasvati of the Hindu mythology answers to the Athene of 
the Greek mythology. (2) As in water face answereth to face, so 

the heart of man to man.-BiBLE. Suit e g. That the 

time may have all shadow and silence in it, and the place ansiver to 
convenience.— Shakespeare 


Answer to (a person) ( Be account- 
able or responsible to { some person ) eg. He replied that he would 

answer for his conduct to his master alone — Froude. 

^toni ^ Defend one’s self or refute e g 

On ueing summoned by the king to answer to five-and-forty accusa- 
tions, the Earl rode away to one of his strong castles — Dickens. 

Answerable for (a thing), to (a person) {C^Ff !%P) 

Accountable for something to some person e g. (i) The servant 
IS answerable to hs master for his deeds (2) Will any man argue 
that he cannot be justly punished, but is answerable only to God ? — 
Swift. 


Answerable to ( C^fg ^ ^ ’SRf'S’t Proportionate to e g. (i) 

The achievement was not answerable to the preparations for it (2) 
\^hat wit and policy of man is answeiable to their discreet and orderly 
course ?— Holland. 

Antagoniatlo to { C^Fl Acting against e, g. "No 

kind of knowledge is antagonistic to our intellectual calling." 
Antecedent to ( c?fH Happening prior to e. ^ (i ) It was 

an event antecedent to the Deluge. (2) He was obliged, antecedent to 
all other considerations, to search an asylum.— Drydbn 

Anterior to ( f%p ) Going before or prior to e. g, A was 

anterior B 

Anthony pig isitifcs^ A pel pig, the smallest of the whole litter. 

[ St Anthony was originally a swine-herd, and therefore the patron 
saint of pigs ] 

(St ) Anthony's fire Erysipelas [ So called from a tradition 

ihat he who sought the intercession of St. Anthony recovered from the 
pestilential erysipelas, called the "Sacred fire”, which proved extreme- 
ly fatal in 1089 ] 
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Antl'OhTist — The ^ si h expected by some to precede the second 

coming of Christ. 

Antidote against, (for or to) 3W Anything 

preventive of, or tending to counteract, the evil effects of eg This 
IS an anltdoie against {fat or to ) opium. 

Antipathy to or against ( fVp ^ ^ Settled 

^ aversion for e g. (i) He has a natural antipathy to wine. ( 2 ) 
They had an old antipathy to whigs. — Macaulay { 

Incompatibility with e g. Oil has a natural antipathy 

to water. 

Antipode to ( Stefa'S ) 1^ Anything exactly opposite to e ^ 

"In tale or history your beggar is ever the just antipode to your king " 

Anxioug for or about ( ^ ^ ^ 

Solicitous or uneasy about e g. fi) Most men are anxious fot the 
advancement of their children — McMordie (2 There is no doubt 
that he was anxious ahont his successor — Dickens 

Any how C?rts| 'SWtCH, In a careless or perfunctory manner. 

Any longer '51^3 *1? , 'SFN For any time afterwards , any more e g. 
(i) 1 shall not Keep connection with him any longet ( 2 ) It was un- 
necessary for him to mount guard any longei — Dickens. 

Any more ’I? , For any time afterwards , any longer e g 
1 have neither seen nor heard of him any more since that day. 

Anything but tsrfcifl sff Not at all or in any respect e g. 

(I) His motives were anything i«if selfish (r. e unselfish) ( 2 ) I had 
reason in no long time to think that my addresses wefe anything but 
disagreeable (j c agreeable) to her — Lamb , 

Aonian fount— The fountain of .Aganippe, at the foot of Mount Helicon, 
not far from Thebes, and sacred to the muses 

Aoniau hivo The fraternity of poets e g, 

"The Aonian hive 

Who praised are, and starve right merrily.” — Tho.mpson, 

Apart from ( Separate from e g The lady 

lived apail fiom her husband at a manor house — Froude. 

In addition to besides eg owi the great voyagers, states- 

men. and scholars, whom it produced the names of Bacon ’ Spenser 
and Shakespeare will always be remembered with pride and veneration 
—Dickens 

A-par-S 0 \ Lite! ally "A” by Itself ) an A i , a person or thing 

of unusual merit 

Apooalyptio number— The mystic number 666 

Apologise for (a thing) ( ^ -qisi} ^ Make an apology 

or excuse for eg They offered to fl/’o/og'ise/op their Ignorant in- 
trusion —Merivale 

Apologise to (a person) ( ^ Tender an apology 
to (some person) e g You need not apologise to me for having 
insulted my servant. 
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Apology for Excuse for •. defence ot justification of 

e ^ It IS not my intention to make an apology foi my poem — 
Dryden sftPt A poor substitute for or imitation of c. g. This is 
not a Durbar, but only an apology foi one. 

Apostle of culture— Matthew Arnold ( 1 S 22 — 88), English poet and 
critic 

Apostle of tihe sword Mahomet, so called because 

he enforced his creed at the point of the sword 

Apostolic fatEera— Christian authors who lived in the first century wlien 
the apostles lived 

Apostolic Ma3eBty — A title borne by the Emperor of Austria, as King 
of Hungary 

Apparent time ^ t5t<n« fwWsi The time of day reckoned by 
the sun, or so that 12 o’clock at the place is the instant of the 
transit of the sun’s centre over the meridjan. 

Appeal against ( a decision ) ( c^|si Tri 

Refer to a higher tribunal or authority for redress e. g. 'i) He 
appealed to the High Court against the decision of the Munsifi 
( 2 ) Catherine had appealed against judgment being passed in 
England — Froode. 


Appeal for ( ^ Apply earnestly for e g. He did not 
appeal for mercy to his Judges 
Appeal from Philip drunk to Philip sober c^fvf fiir.ifa 

^esf ’tfes Pray for a 

reconsideration of a matter on the ground that due weight has not 
een given in the first decision, the judge being somehow or other 
influenced to take a wrong view of the case e ? If they had any 

7 oppeahug flow 

rather from the lioness in the lungle 

to the lioness in the cave —Mrs Likto.v. 

Appe^o ila higher tribunal or authority) 

^ Refer to for redress c g. 
He was tried ; and being condemned appealed to the King — Frou»f. 

■^’^wrSvM ^ Apply 

earnestly to e g The seven earls appealed to him as tlieir natural 

pi^cmr— F reeii.^. ^ JfSfFvSf 5fl^ 

tTdelld^r^t^’ ^ : call upon (another) 

I appeal in all ma' b question or corroborate a statement c, g 
appeal to all mankind for the truth of what is alleged. ^ 

uLue2Tin ei. with a view to move his feelings | 

van,tf?:!^3 h.SAornfffS^^^ 

Appeal to anns tor 'stJasR ssf T 

milder method^Ts^ be Ur'Every 

aims" la) There was n<fw A’ik u "A*”/ 

Prescott. nothing left but an appeal to ai ms — 
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Appeal to the country m '£ratf??tc^ ^ 

Pl^lBCSf? ^ Dissolve Parliament and ask the 

electors to elect new representatives with a view to ascertain 
whether a certain policy is approved by the country, t e , the whole 
body of electors or people e. g As soon as the necessary business 
could be got through. Parliament would be dissolved, and an appeal 
made to the country — J M’UARTHy. 

Appear at the bar fTv’Tl SpK-csit^ ^iW^ S’tfe 

Present one's self as a party or advocate before a court, or as 

a person to be tried fee? 

'siPfs Be formally referred for trial from a lower court to a higher. 

Appear before Come or stand 

in presence of e, g li) The servant at once appeared befoi e hK 
master ( 2 ) We must all the judgment-seat- of Christ, 

— ^Bible. 

Appear in the Gazette c^t:^ , wSwal cMiSitS ^ ^ 

Be mentioned in any of the official newspapers, ( spoken especially 
of bankrupts. ) 

Appear on the scene Of«tl c?®^, Present 

one's self in the field of action e g Mahony appealed on the scene 
immediately with all Killarney howling at his back,— Froude 

Appear to ( ) fW 3?s»rl Seem to e They 

disfigure their faces that they may appear to men to fast. — Bible 

Appear to advantage vtftftW’t, ^ apPt*l 

Show in a favourable light or conspicuously e, g. It was something 
by the side of which the worst nonsense of all other ages appears to 
advantage — Macaulay. 

Appellate Court 'srtf^ 'srfiftsi® A court having cognizance of appeals 

Append to ( Add or annex to eg (i) An 

index has been lo the work. (2) There is a further purpose 

appended to the primary one — J Tayior 

Appendix to ( at?[tf?5l 1 ^s»t Something appended 

to adjunct to e g. (i) In the appendix to his valuable work, 
'Bengal under the Lieutenant Governors', Mr Buckland has given 
brief biographies of some eminent Bengalees ( 2 ) Normandy became 
an appendix to England.— Hale. 

Appertain to ( fVp JTvfsS ^ Belong or 

relate to e g- Give it to him to whom it appertai' eth — Bible 

Appetite for ’ll ^ Strong desire or craving for e, g, (i) 

I have no appetite for food to-day ( 2 ) He has a great appetite for 
amusements. * 

Apple brandy gtf^ Brandy made from apples 

Apple butter ^*151 Wi? Ef&Pt A sauce made of apples stewed down m 
cider. 
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Apple oorer Aa instrument for removing the cores from 

aoples. 

Apple of discord fiRit The subject of contention and envy, 

f The allusion is to the mythological golden apple on which was 
inscribed "For the fairest”, and which was thrown into the midst of 
an assembly of the gods by Eris — the goddess of Discord. Juno, 
Minerva, and Venus contended for the apple It was finally ad- 
judged to Venus by Pans who, by this act, brought on himself the 
wrath of Juno and Minerva, to which the fall of Troy is attributed J 
e g This great and wealthy church constantly formed an apple of 
discoi d — Freeman 

Apple of love ( or Love apple ) .<1^ The tomato. 

Apple of one's eye ^ The pupil e.g. The apple of his eye 
has been contracted. ^ Something 

“ dear as the pupil of the eye e.g. (t) She was the 
«fipleefhtseye and the pride of his heart —Trollope (2) Poor 
ichard was to me as an eldest son, the apple of my eye — Scott. 

pbrpetual youth— In Scandinavian mythology, the apple 
of dun. daughter of the dwarf Svald, and wife of Bragi. It is by 
A preserve tbeir perpetual youth 

^^oMhe QtW^” sweetness on one side and all bitterness 

to tradition, had a bite on one side, to 
commemorate the bite given by Eve. => v 

bu externally of 'fairapp™J 

"disaDooInteH expression is thus used to indicate 

disappointed expectations or unrealized hopes of life” e. £ 

Like to the aophs on the Deid Sea's shore, 

AM ashes to the taste —Byron, 

^St Vohn^ Dav r maturity about 

L^^ars fn J f'’ I It .ssaad that apple-johns will keep for 

eannotstretrh h,l I ^ ^ ^“'ded that a person 

bed e p- Kn h or get them down it , a very uncomfortable 

where nfblemen’s liberty, even 

masters— Blackmore to make apple-pithed for their 

to put’thelioure^in replied that her aunt wanted 

A T r B * <‘Pple-pte ordei —Reads. 

^^This aoD^fh^n '^^*^** ^ A cure for every disorder 


consideration ■ 
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Webster (a) Words nicking and resembling one another are appli- 
cable to different significations. — Camden. ^ 

Apply for ( a thing ) ( ^ Ask or petition for 
(something) eg. You need not apply for the post, or even /oi 
information about it — McMordie, 

Apply for the Ohiltern Hundreds Resign 

one’s seat in the Parliament e g Two days before he applied foi 
the Chiltet n Hundreds, he reintroduced the Ten Hours’ Bill into 
the Parliament, — English Magazine 

Apply one’s self to JfPsPt^ fwO Employ 

one’s self diligently or with proper attention to e. g The other 
members continued to apply themselves vigorously to the task.— 
Macwlay 

Apply to (C^t^ f 5 Fp -Jii ^t^Pl' 8 ) Be suitable to e g. 

(i) This argument does not apply to the case. (2) Part of this descrip- 
tion might perhaps apply to a much greater man, Mr Burke — Ma- 

caulav ^ Make use of as being suitable to e g 

No man in his senses would dream of applying Mr, Gladstone’s theory 
to India — Macaulay <rt^ Put or place upon externally 

e g. (i) Rebecca examined the wound and applied to it such reme- 
dies as her art prescribed — Scott (2I So saying, instead of libation, 
he applied the goblet to his lips —Goldsmith ( 

^ Petition to (somebody) eg. ti) He has applied to the banker 
for a loan — McMordie (2) Accordingly she was applied to, and 
undertook to watch him. — De Qhincey 

Appoint to ( rtcif <!l ■^1 Fix ( a person ) to { a post or 

service) e g (i) Addison was appointed to a commissionership worth 
about £ 200 a year —Macaulay. (21 Aaron and his sons shall go in, 
and appoint eiery one to his service — Bible 

Apportion to iS't^ Tfatil W'G^ Divide and assign to in just pro- 

portion e g His large deep blue eye, showed that the secretions 
of his brain were apportioned, half to voluptuousness, and half to 
common sense — Disraeli 

Apprehensive of ( or for ) ( c^Pt ) ’SfhW^^ Fearful of ( what may 

be coming or may happen ) , in dread of fpossible harm) e g (i) He 

was apptehenstve 0/ an attack (2) They were apprehensive foi 
their lives 1 rr j 

Apprentice to P(<pt 5 C^Ff Learner of some busi- 

ness with e g. He began life as an apprentice to a linen-draper.— 
Smiles. 

Apprenticed to ( Placed under (an- 
other j with a view to learn some business e g. He was apprenticed, 
at the age of thirteen, to a shopkeeper. — Craik 

Apprise of ( CTFt fVg ) ^ Inform of eg (i) He apprised the 

commander of what he had done (2) The master was apprised of 
everything that had happened during his absence. 
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to XLft^'vith.nthe requ.s.te distance and then knocked him.- 
Dickeks ( ^51^5 Rr^v near to 

of the ablest statesman — WnnsrcR 
Approbation of ( Wbl 

assenting to the propriety of (a thing I with some degree of pleasua or 
Sactfon - approval of c (D It «as hts aJ>p,«b„nor of nn plan 
that urged liie to continue my escrtioos (2) His adhesion to the 1 nt 
was bounded by his appiobation of their foreign policy -Dt Ot tM i % 

Appropriate to ( 

(\\i\le /Jppf opytofc to the occasion. 

Appropriate to ( or for ) ( cvisf ’Ijrs^ Tijf ’ll CTtH f’lr'.s ■v.Uac ” ) "'•.T 
Set apart for. or assign to, fa particular puson 
Of use, to the exclusion of others) c. g. ID He <ippi opru'tc<i the bni k 
■ fo Ins own use. (2) Cedric hastened to meet her and to conduct iitr 
to the elevated seat appropriated to the lady of the mansion.— bi n 1 1 
Appropriate to one’s self =ir?!l Take to oneself to tlie ex- 

clusion of others e,g (i)HeoA/>;o/')<‘>/«/themoncy/o /iiwrti//. ") 
The fellow appiopnaUd to himself nW he could lay his hands on.— 
McMordie. 


Approval of ftC’lB’fl "S tSf^lCw JTSlf® . ’ie^ An assenting 

to the propriety oi, approbation of e, g, ^ It was his afpiovol o) 
my plan that urged me to continue my exertions 

Approve of ’1%1 ’tC’l T5l , Think favourabh of be 

pleased With c g |i) He does not approve of the so called politi- 
cal agitation. ( 2 ) In the case of the candles, 1 nppio'i, of her 
parsimony.— Dc QuiNcn 

Approximate quantities 5lf^ PI ^f^ 

’Rhf Such mathematical quantities as are nearly, but not abso 
lutely, equal, 

April fool (?ttW 5511 otRlPt C’Ftn '2PFtt5 

One who is sent on a bootless errand or otherwise sporlivcly 
impised upon by others on the first day of April. [See All fools 
d ly ] eg We retired to the parlour, where she repeated to me the 
strongest assurances of her love 1 thought 1 was a made man. Alas ’ 

I was only an Apt il fool '—Thackeray. 

April gentleman A newly married man who has made 

himself thus an ‘‘April fool ” ( A Satirical expression ). 

April morn tfR Wedding day (^Satirical expression. See "April 
gentleman"). 

April poetry— that in which the reader is kept m expectation of two 
good lines to come alter twenty bad ones. 

April Squire tRriI »fPR 'sfttts 
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^ A man who has accumulated money and retired 

into the country where his money may give him the position of a Squire 

A priori ( Latin ) ^ Deductively , by 

reasoning from the ejects of causes previously known. 

Apron-atring tenure — A tenure held in virtue of one’s wife’s right. 

Aptitude for ( CTt^r Wl ^ Fitness or capacity 

for ( a particular work ) e. f He has a peculiar apMude for the 
management of irregular troops. 

AC[ua fortis ( Strong water ) — A name given to weak and impure nitric 
acid. 

Aqua Begia ( Royal water ) — A mivture of nitric and hydrochloric acids, 
so called because it dissolves gold, the htng of metals. 

Aqua Tofana (or Aqua Tofamca]—A poisonous liquid much used in 
Italy in the 17th century by young wives who wanted to get rid oj» 
their husbands. It was invented by a woman named Tofana. 

Aqua vitoe (= water of life )— Ardent spirits, as whisky, brandy, &c. 

Arab of the gutter (An) ’tPt ’iC't 

A street Arab , one of the poor 
and homeless children who wander about in the streets of towns 
t g This enterprise led him into the heart of the vilest rookeries, 
to hnd places where such schools might be opened, and to hunt 
up the young Aiab of the gutter to fill them,— English Magazine. 

Arabian Bird [ The ]— Tne phoenix , a marvellous man, quite Sin 
I'cne) IS e g 0 Antony ' 0 thou Arabian bird '—Shakespeare 

Arbitrate be Ween iMlWl ^ Settle a difference between e g. 
They asked toe great Vidyasagar to aiiiti tie between them. 

Arbitration bond (?t ^ ’Itfl 

^ A bond which obliges one to abide by the award of an arbitra- 
tion e g The two brothers bound themselves by an arbitn- 

Uon bond executed in favour of Vidyasagar, 

Arcadian nightingales Asses. 

Arcadian youth A dunce or blockhead [ So called because 

the Arcadians were the least intellectual of all the Greeks ]. 

Archimedes principle — The quantity of water removed by any body 
immersed therein will equal in bulk the bulk of the body immersed. 
This fact was discovered by the philosopher Archimedes, 

Architect of one’s own fortune ^ A self-made rich 

man e g Ram Dulal Sarkar might be said to have been the 

atchiicct of his own fortune 

Arch monarch of the world— Napoleon III, of Prance. 

Arctic region CWStbp'l The region of the North Pole. 

Ardent spirits Distilled alcoholic Iiquots, such 

as brandy, whisky. &c 

A regular blade , ip’ral A buck or fop 

Argue against ( ^ Offer arguments 
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against eg (0 He will the passing of the new law. 

(2) I axgiied not agixnsl Heaven's hand or will — MiLTov. 

A-rgae for (CThf ^ T5i Offer argu- 

ments m favour of e. g (n The anti-pnrty ogitci /pi some 
amendments of the Bill. ( 2 ) He aigr/ed for the acceleration of 
the mails — McMordie. 

Argue into ( C=f ) ^its ’HI Persuade by 

means of arguments e,g They were at last argued //i/oatjuitc 
different opinion 

Argue with ( '’ll wf Contend in arguments 
with e g He aigjed with his (tiend in vain. 

Argumeatam ad hommieni— Argument at the individual 
himself. e,. s c_ ' 

Argumantum ad igaorautium— (Latin) ^PHl 

An argument intended to work on a person's ignorance. 

Argameiitam ad jadicimn—( Latin ) 'Snr'S 

Argument appealing to the judgment. 

Argus-eyed €1^5^"^, ’itc=rT‘t 3 l 3 t ’ll Sharp- 

sighted extremely observant or watchful, [ Argus uas a fabulous be- 
ing said to have had a hundred eyes, who was placed by Juno to guard 
lo, of whom she was jealous ]. 

Ariosto of the North— Sir Walter Scott, as called by Byron 
Ansa from ( C^\^ ) ^CS Ss.’H ^ 3*11 Spring from c, g [i) The con- 

troversy did not ausc fiom any other cause. (2) The ill blood between 
France and England aiose /torn the continued plotting of the Duchess 
of Burgundy. — Dickens. 

Acistldea ( the British ) — Andrew Marvel ( 1620-167S ) 

Aristides ( the French )— Mons. Grevy ( 1813-1891 ), the President of 
the Third Republic ( 1879-1887 ). 

Ariatophsnaa ( the English or Modern ) — Samuel Foote ( 1722-1777 > 

Aristophauas (the French) — J, Baptiste Poguchu deMolicrc (1622 1C73). 
Aristotle of China— Tehuhe ( D, 1200 ) 

Anatotla of the nineteenth century— Baron Cuvier, the great 
naturalist ( 1769-1832 )■ 

ArieB-penny apfs 'sifsjii ^ uppj) Earnest money given to 

servants 

Arm lu arm ^ With 

the arm of one linked with the arm of another e, g The two friends 
walk ai HI III ai m in this park every evening. 

Arm of flesh (An) JtFtfhr 31 sfl^FU Human strength or aid. 

Arm’s end The end of the arm. C3*t ^ A good distance off. 

Arm’s length— See Hold or Keep at arm’s length and Work at 
arm’s length 

Arm’s reach vtle^i 3 f 3 'S^’l R-t'v The distance the arm can 

easily reach e g. The book had been placed within my arm's reach. 
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Arm-ohair leader or politioian An 

indolent unpractical, theoretical dreamer e g It was time our aim- 
chatr leiders girded up their loins to face the situation created by 
the new spirit of industrialism without further delay 

Armed at all points ^ 'siMtWST Equipped 

with arms from head to foot e g At the dead of night a strong 
body of cavalry aimed at all broke into the English lines. — 

Prescott 

Armed cap-a-pie ( Pronounced cap-ap-pe ) '»ia*fC3 Jlfe® 

Armed from head to foot e g They were armed cap-a-pie. 

Armed eye Pi’ll Eye strengthened by a magnify- 

ing glass, as opposed to naked eye 

Armed neutrality — The condition of a neutral power which holds 
Itself ready to resist by force any aggression of either belligerent, 
between which it is neutral [ Such an armed neutrality existed in 
the case of several European nations in 1780, during the war between, 
the United States and England ] 

Armed to th.0 teeth. hfe's Armed at all points, i e 

from head to foot e g (i) He was armed to the teeth (2) Elated 
with the thought of fighting to be followed probably by plunder, they’ 
streamed down armed to the teeth — Kaye. 

Army corps [pronounced kore \ Jtgst CJPrttfCSl^ fijifig A mam 

division of an army , a body containing two or more divisions of 
a large army, organised as a complete army in itself. 

Army list A list of the commissioned 

officers, issued periodically 

Aromt thee tlta, ^ ^>3 Get thee gone, be off. 

Arrayed against ( Jife® Opposed to e ^ It was too 

late to save the clergy, against whom all the intellect of the nation, 
was at I ayed —Buckle 

Arrest of judgment ( Law ) ^1^=1 m’tff The staying- 

or stopping of a judgment after verdict, for legal cause. 

Arrive at ( or in ) ( a place ) { ^ ^ Reach, 

or come to (a place) e g. (11 At length General Fox cmoeif of 
Minorca— Southey (z) In April William arrived in the Low 
Countries — Macaulay 

Arrive at ( Attain to e g. "We arrive at a 
knowledge of the law of nature by the generalisation of facts” 

( ^.9^ Come to e. g (i) They did not at 
that time autve atzny final decision, (z) No resolution v/as an irerf 

at, for none tvas necessary — Froude ^ Find out eg It 

was impossible to arrive at the truth — Prescott 

Arrive at a oonelnsion Come to a final decision : 

(• g. By so reasoning he is certain to arrive at a false conclusion.— 
Macaulay 

Arrive at one’s finger’s ends Be reduced to 
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great poverty j be in extreme distress e. g When Vidj'asagar 
threw up the post of the Principal of the San-knt College, some of his 
friecds feared that he would soon arm e at Ins Jinget 's ends. 

Arrogate to one’s self ^ tflPl 'spRl 

Unduly or proudly claim or assume as one’s own e. g. 
fij He fljTO^aferf ' <0 himself the right of deciding such questions. 
( 2 ) The Parliament is now arrogating to itself every day a larger 
share of the function of the Privy Council — Macaulay 

Art and part f'.S'cofc/iiatoJ—frtj An accessory before and after the fact 
(which see), (b) A participation in the perpetration of a criminal act 

Artfol Dodger— A young thief, a most per'ect adept in villainy, up to 
euery sort of wicked dodge — Dickens, “Oliver Twist." 

Arthur could not tame a woinan’s tongue (’'/’loticiAJ 

I 

As a body (3PF Taken collectively, not as 

separate members e g These acts are the acts of the Council as a 
body, not of the President personally. — Freeman 

As a matter of fact wss, In reality e g. Some supposed 

that he would now give up the project , but, as a niattc} of fact, he 
did no such thing 


As a rule ctpi fippi As if following 

some particular rule systematically eg (i) He never, as at tile, 
goes out before it is dark, (aj It may seem strange that the Christians 
were, as a rule, most persecuted under the best Emperors. — Freem an. 

’rtSt^*(i5! (itCff Generally speaking e g As a tule, Swiss 
workmen are competent in their Several trades, and take an interest 
m their work —Smile, As is generally the 

case e g As a rule, vie are pretty well soaked with dew in the 
course of half an hour Mrs. J. F. MotR. 

Asa whole Sfet , Ciftc^ Taken collectively, considered 
in Its entirety e g The collection, as a whole, is worthy of praise. 

As angry as a wasp 'olwj’S Viciously angry. 

As had as wormwood t^PlfStPrcuf? ?[« 

« Highly offensive, disgusting, and painful e g. Hamlet 

colour at this expression, and 
that It was as bad as wrwMood to him — L^mb 

As big as a pm’s head— =5if^ qjg Very small. 

As bold as brass % Brazen, impudent o g "He came m 
bold as brass," said Frederick —Thackeray. 

rise to others, or bring others iw^ to 


As busy as an ant | See Proverbs, VI, 6-8. 
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As clear as a bell ( used of sound or voice ) 'Sf|% v|ni«fl5( ^ 

) Distinctlj audible, as the ringing of a bell e g "Pitt’s 
voice was as clear as a bell " 

As clear as crystal 'iplEC'pil 'SI® Very clear and transparent e g 
The water of this well is as clear as crystal 

Ab clear as day ( nr noonday ) ^ ^ 

’ifir?!!! Cfr«11 ) Free from all obscurity e g 

The affair is no longer mysterious, but is os clear as noonday 

As over As at any time , as before e g This 

sudden change of circumstances wrought no change in her , she was 
as cheerful as ever 

As far as tn® ■53, Pf pi ’ifInrtC'l To such a distance , to such extent 
or degree that e g (r) He accompanied the gitl as far as her house 
( 2 ) As fat as can be ascertained, there is no truth m the rumour. 

As far as in one lies So far as one is able . to the utmost 

of one’s ability e g As far as in me lies, I mean to live up to her 
standard for the future. — Marryat 

As fast as ^ if® JIB^ So rapidly as is possible eg He ran as fast ns 
he could to make up for lost time. — Dickens 

As follows As mentioned below e g The abstract or 

argument of the piece is shottly asfollom — Jeffrey 

As for ( CTt^f t%p[ ^Rift'S ) pRPt In regard to ; with' respect 

to eg (I) As for me I am so slow that I scarcely get on at all — 
Dickens ( 2 ) As for the German generals, war is their trade — 
Soothey. 

As good as ^ «FS[ spi Same as , not less than or falling 

short of e, g His word was always held to be as good as his bond — 
Smiles. atR Very nearly e g When he came back, he found the 

affair as good as concluded —Dickens WT , In effect , virtu- 

ally e g They who counsel ye to such a suppressing, do as gooa as 
bid ye suppress yourselves. — Milton. 

As good as gold ®f6l, Perfectly good ; thoroughly honest 

or virtuous e g "She’s as good as gold,” said Lily, when the door 
was closed — Trollope. 

As good as one’s word ppr TtW csjr, isi^pta ’ItstPi 
Faithful to one’s word or promise e. g (i) Mr Romesh Chundet 
Dutt IS as good as hts word. ( 2 ) Having promised to write to you, 
1 make haste to be as good as my word, — Cowper 

As good as a play ^ slit As amusing 

as a diversion, sport or drama very amusing or interesting e g ( 1 ) 
"Charles II said that the debates of Parliament were as good as a 
play.” ( 2 ) 1 have no space to tell of the scene at Mrs, Tinkle’s, which 
was as good as a play — Mrs Wood 

As green as a gooseberry 'e 

Unripe and uneducated , quite ignorant of the ways of the w'orld e, g. 
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His mame was Green, and he was as green as a gooseberry , — 
Marryat. 

As happy (or merry ) as the day is long Perfectly 

happy or merry e g (i) If you grant my request, 1 shall be as happy 
as ihe day is long, ^2) Not three weeks ago he was a light hearth 
creature and as happy as the day was long . — DickeKS. 

As hungry as a hawk Very hungry e, g, I made a hearty 

supper, for I was as hungry as a hawk , — Stevenson. 

Ab hungry as a hunter Very hungry . e, g. He came 

back from his work as hungry as a hunter. 

As if PR Of the same kind or in the same manner that it would have 
been if e,g. (i) He seemed as if he were really sorry, (2) He 
rushes to the play as if he were summoned to a banquet. — Scott, 

As ill luck would have it Unfortunately e g. He was taken 

for a thief, and as ill luck would hive it, was shot through the breast. 
—English Newspaper. 


Asm duty bound ^fsiT As if obliged ( to do 

so ) by a sense of duty e g Please grant our prayer, and we, as 
til duty bound, shall always pray for your long life and prosperity, 
and regard ourselves your most humble servants. 


As it IS { or was ) , PRivt 'srtr? "tfilPT , In 

point of fact, as the matter stands , when not otherwise e,g (i) 
We have yet a more minute account of the siege which, even as ti is, 
IS of no small value —Freeman (2) As li is, the great obiect of 
my voyage is knocked on the head.— Dickens, 


AsitwereC^.vjftramSoto speak. [This is a qualifying phrase, 
used to apologise for, or relieve, some expression, which might be 

regarded as inappropriate or incongruous ] e g (i) He spoke, aj ri! 
were, to an imaginary being. (2) In this mode of doing the work he 
struck, ware, the key-note of the policy he was about to pursue 
throughout his reign.— Helps. 

As large as life Of the same dimensions or siae as 

-S'- up and down 

1 ® peacock, large as life and twice as 

natural —Haliburton. . 


As like as two peas nRpt ■art Very similar. 

'"“y ‘depend 

Newman had parried these questions as long as he could.— Dickens, 
As luck woidd have it As It chanced e.g, I was oassinp- bv 

my loTg!lSb®rcther."’ ^ 

As may IM 1115^ As is possible e.g. This change is the greatest 
. words 
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As merry as a csrioket Perfectly merry { like a o icket ). 

[ In England, the cricket chirps meirily upon the hearth throughout 
the winter months] 

As merry as the day is long.— See As happy as the day is long. 

As much tl'F C5I^ The same thing e. g I thought as 

vinch when you came in — Dickess 

As muoh again <15^ The same thing or quantity over again •- 

e. g He did me a great service and was prepared to do as much 
again, if necessary. 

As much as >9^ ’tra’ttt'l , Such a thing as - e g- He never did as 
much as lift a finger in aid of his fellow-countrymen So 

greatly as . equally 3 s . e g 1 am a; much ignorant of it as you are. 

As much as to say Meaning to 

express ; equivalent to .aying e g That is as much as to say that he 
had rather not accept the place —Dickens 

As often as 'S's<!t5| As many times as e. g You should go 

to see your sick grandmother as often a; 30U conveniently can 

As oil into (or on ) the fire 'sitsPl ^ Like oil poured 

into burning fire , exciting in the highest degree e g. To men in such 
a humour the Dissenter’s Relief Bill was os oil on Me ;?j e,— F roote. 

As one has made his hed, he must he on it— See One has made 
his bed, and he must he on it 

As one man Vituhout a single exception e g They rose 

as one man against their common enemy. 

As plenty as blaokberriea Plentiful like berries - eg. If 

reasons were as plenty as blackbei 7 les, I would give no man a reason 
upon compulsion — bHAKESPEARE 

As proud as a peacock Very conceited 

As regards (C’fPl In regard to ; with respect to e, g 

As regards my qualifications, I have the honour to state, &c. 

As respects— Same as As regards. 

As soon as ^ % In as short a time as e, g Come back as soon as 
you can. No sooner than- immediately after j the 

very moment e.g, (i) As soon as the two envoys has departed, 
Tyrconnel set himself to prepare for the conflict which had become 
inevitable — Macaulay. (2) As soon as Richard’s return is blown 
abroad, he will beat the head of any army and then all is over with us, 
— Scott 

As straight as an arrow ( ^ Very straight e. g 
The road to the place is as stiaigJit as an anotsi 

As such (Ti^ In that character e g He thought that Miranda was 
the goddess of the place, and as such he began to address her —Lamb. 

As sure as a gun Quite sure, certainly , undoubtedly 
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e g ‘‘As sure as a gun", said she, "that must be the knock of the 
post ’’—Macaulay 

As sure as egge is eggs— Sa me as Sure as eggs is eggs. 

As the case may be According to circumstances : e. g 

Students should write on the cover of their answer-books "First-half” 
or "Second half", iw the case may be. ) 

As the orow fliea CTO ’ll crtlwi ^ Cf|^^ ; 

CSWBtr? Without loUowmg a crooked course ; directly straight. 

As the fool thinks, so the bell clinks ( Pi overb J PltCtf 
^ -sicst C^’il I 

As the matter stands Under the present state of affairs ; e.g. 

As the matter stands, there is very little hope of an early compromise. 

As the riiloarjt®!® As the established course of things e. g. 

" This society regards conformity to the established church as the rule, 
and allows the privilege of dissent to only a few of its members.” 

As the sands on the sea-shore ( ^ 

'siJPs’ifl Innumberable. 

As the story goes ( or runs ] cw vttctit ^ As is 

said as the report runs e g, “He was, as the story goes, a devoted 
student of the Black Art in his early life." 

As the wind blows, you must sat your sail f Proverb ) ^ 

^ ^'srtipif isfKprtei; 

JuQging uom the exl^tlng condition of society; as it generally 
appens in this world g I think, os the ^anorld goes, he was a good 
sort of man enough,— A rbuthnot. 


As they say mp? ^ ^ As the saying is • e. g. "Where 

there is a will, there is a way," as th^ say 

^ Considering ( or under ) the present 


As things run According to the 

orspecificatiX*'^'^'°"' average , without selection 

He had generally accustomed 
0 talk to her as though she were really a roan — Dickens. 

anvtS^^J^u’^ ^ I do not know 

anything as fo his whereabouts 


As ugly as sin [ Conversational ] Most 

nf '{,"8 ':^“^“' '? appearance e ^ Why, she is ugly 
EduewoS ® ^ acknowledge that.-U 


As usual piaivt ^ ^ As a general custom or prac- 

^ The prisoner, as usual, was placed in custody 

"^Mst SthL"^''*if ^ Very feeble -eg. lam only 

g g well of a fever, and I atn as •weak as Reade. ^ 
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As -well isrhfS , Also , too , besides e. You must answer the 
next question as suelL Equally well e g. It will be as well 

to clear up these points in another chapter. — Thackeray. 

With equal propriety e g Since you ask the question, and we are alt 
friends here, you may as well mention it, if you are so inclined. — 
Dickens. 

As well as >ilTv , Util'S And , also e, g He was literally out at eljiows 
as well as out of cash —Irving Equally with , no less than 

c, g. ‘T have understanding as well as you.” (2) 

In the best manner possible e, g. (i) The poor man entertained us 
as well as his means permitted (2) As well as I could make out, she 
had come for good and had no intention of ever going away. — 
Dickens. 

As yet v|^«8 up to the present moment eg I got 

a letter from hiiii a week ago, but I have not answered it asyei 

As you brew, so you bake ( P to verb ) ?sr l 

As you like tps?? , w ^ To such an extent as you desire : 

e,gl will be as good-natured as you hke to our own side, and I will 
hit the enemy as hard as you like — Thackeray. . 

As you make your bed, you must ho on it~See One has made 
his bed, and he must he on it 

As you sow, BO you must reap ( Proverb ) “sRScq? 

. cw 5r5r I 

As you were ( a military phrase )— Return to your former position, i. e., 
in which you were before the last exercise. 

Asoension day The Thursday but one before 

Whitsuntide, the diy on which is commemorated Christ’s ascension 
into heaven after his resurrection 

Ascribe to ^ Attribute to impute or refer to 

as being a cause e g (i) His death was ascribed to violence. (2) 
They ascnbcd the loss of their city to the misconduct of the generals. — 

Arnold ( fTg '^C5 Consider as 

possessing c.g. And what after all are the virtues ascribed to 
Charles Mac \ulay 

Ash tree ( or Yggdrasil ) — A tree whose roots run in three directions, 
one to the Asa gods in heaven, one to the Frost giants, and a third to 
the underworld (Scandinavian mythology) eg 

The Normans besprinkle Ttie ash yggdi asil , — Lord Lytton. 

Ash Wednesday — The first day in Lent, when the undisturbed 
branches of consecrated palm are burnt, and the officiating priests 
make the sign of the cross with the ashes on the foreheads of their 
congregations 

Ashamsd of (C?K WS 'iRa'i Affected by shame on account of e g. 
I have done nothing 1^ which I need be ashamed —Macaulay 

Ask for— ( a thing ) ( ^ Pray or request for : 
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e g. (t) "He asked for bread but was given stone instead." (a) An 
ancient man, strangely habited, asked for quarters.— Scott. 

Ask of or fcom ( ’ll ^ Apply to, or solicit 

from, (a person) e. g (i) If any of you lack wisdom, let him of 

God.— Bible , ( 2 ) It was he that had asked, the paper /loiii me. 

Ask thy purse what thou shouldat buy (Pronei 6) ^ 1 

Aspen leaf-( Figuratively ) A chattering tongue, never juiet . c g. 
Those aspen leaves of theirs never leaving wagging,— Sir T. More. 

Aspire after or to 4i(l , Sthl^lsfl Long for eager- 

ly , seek to gam i something high or grand ) e g. (I) They only 
aspired a/fer immortality ( 2 ) Every other author may as/iic to praise. 

— JOHKSOtf. 

Ass between two bundles of hay (An) 

C5rf<l> A waverer , an irresolute person 

Ass in a lion’s skin ot '^ife '#151 

§«.f So!! C!r«rt^t?5 Coll ^ ( CTO c^ €pf ^ 

'srt’WtC^ % #P!l fitetil -swt5f ) One who assumes a superior 
character foreign to his nature, as when a coward pretends to be brave, 
an illiterate fellow to be a learned man, and so forth. 

Asa that 18 common property is always worst saddled (Pi ovn b) 
W’lt 1 

(The) ass waggeth his ears ( Piovetb)^'^ ^ ’ll One 

who lacks learning, and talks as if he were very wise ; one wise in his 
own conceit [ each arm 

Ass with two panniers (An) — A man walking the streets with a lady on 
Assault at arms WsRtft ^ 'sitJRC'fS 'S ^ 

apTW A display of attack and defence in fencing. 

Assembly room A room where persons assemble, 

especially for dancing. 

Assent to ( sitflsi W5!l Agree or consent to e.g li)He 

assented to all that was suggested. ( 2 ) These conditions were assented 
to — Macaulay. 

Assart a right «tEly 'si'W ^ Declare or 

vindicate a title or claim e g. His life has been spent in asseiitng 
i igkts which were constantly liable to invasion — Scott, 

Assert one’s self 'srt’t’t ’qppfl!! Claim or vindicate 

one s rights or possession e g Truth will assert itself in the long run. 
Asses hays ears as well as pitchers — Children, and even the densest 
minds, hear and understand many a word and hint which the speaker 
supposed would pass unheeded. 

Assess at ^ vtf^sffcl ^ Determine or fix the rate or amount 
of e. g. His house^rate has been assessed at five rupees a month. 

Assiduous in ( Off! ) riwUsitMit Attentively diligent 

in e g. She grows more assiduous tn her attendance. — Addison. 
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Assign dower PFt=I W 1 ^'Rl ^ 'Stt’tl 

C'TS’Tl Set apart by metes and bounds the widow’s 
.share in an estate , i 

Assign to ( ^Sl CfS’rt Allot to e ^ (i) "To Lord 
Bolmgbroke Pope assigns the suggestion of the Essay on Man ” 

, (21 Each of whom had a province or country assigned to his care. — 

Webster 

Assist at ( ) ^I %1 Take part in e ^ He assisted 

at debates in which imperial questions were discussed —Helps 

Assist in ( Aid or help in ( something ) e ^ She 

delighted to assist young people in. their studies — Golden Deeds 

Associate with ( ^ Jom or unite in company with 

e, g. Never associate •with people of bad character — McMordie 

Assume tlie airs of *( 1 ^“! ^ ^ Affect 

the manners of eg She assumed the airs of ti duchess 

Assume the mantle of (To) iftf^ fit^ To adopt the 

manners or responsibilities of. 

Assume the offensive Become the aggressive party 

e g. With the commencement of the second year of the war, the 
Romans ivere enabled to assime the — Merivale. 

Assume upon ( Law ) pFg 's(?Wc:^ 5 ' 8 ’rt ^'Stl 

promise s undertake 

Assumption ( Feast of the )— The fifteenth of August, on which date 
the Virgin Mary is stated to have been taken to heaven ( in 45 A D, ) 
in corporeal form, being at the time 75 years old. 

Astonish the Browns IxFii'® Surprise the neighbours 

( by doing something which may give a shock to the prejudices of 
those neighbours ) 

Astonished at ( C<Ftff Ppfet'o ) Plu^llPiS ^ Filled with wonder or 

surprise at eg I cannot conceive how it is that people are in love 
with their own persons or astonished at their own performances, — 
Hazlitt 

Astral body A body made of luminous matter mu'-h finer than 

ordinary physical matter which survives the death of the gross physi- 
cal body. 

At a tor one) blow 31^ ^ §W(^ , ®ItViP 5 , Suddenly ; 

at one effort, by a single stroke e,g. (i) They lose a province aif ct 
blow — Dryden. (a) He conceived the hope of finishing the war at 
one blow —Macaulay, 

At a breath Pr^lPf 'Vl , -iivsjsl ’ft*!! In an instant e g 
He then drank the whole at a breath — Dickens, 

, At a dead look To a complete stoppage of 

action ; to a standstill e g (i) Everything is now at a dead lock, (2) 
Internal affairs were simply at a dead lock —Green 

At a dead set 1 ^ At a standstill , m or to a state of stagnation 

e, g. The cart was now at a dead set. 
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At a disadvantage In 

, were ai a great dt^idvantigt m their fight with the enemy. ^^^1 

By surprise e. g. They were only watching their time 
to take her at a disadvantage, — Froude. 

At a disoount ^pst W Below par or the nominal value undervalued 
e. g. Stocks ate now selling at a discount. Not properly 

esteemed or valued e. g U) Even at the present day, University 
education is at a discount in some parts of India. (2) Servants are at a 
great premium, masters at a discount, in the colony. — Reade. 

At a gallop ofe l e g. The six fine horses went off at a gallop 
—Dickens 


At a glanoo ’Tt^I At a rapid view or cast of the 

eye e. g. It is not to be supposed that he took in everything at a 
glance —Dickens, 

At a heat iiiwst, <!l'^Pt At a single effort e. g. No great work has been 
done at a heat — Smiles. 


At a loss Puzzled , unable to decide- e. g, (r) I really 

was at a loss what to say.— W arren. ( 2 ) Men are sometimes at a loss 
to know how to employ the time that lies on their hands.—WEBSXER, 

^f¥r) At some disadvantage e. g. He was obliged to sell his 
watch ai a loss 


At a loss for (a thing) ( tVp ) In want of (something) e, g. 

I am always at a loss for due means. 


At a pmoh C^lJiaivt ’ll sisicil At a time of distress or difficulty ■ 
eg (i) I am glad of such incidents, for at a pinch, and when I need 
entertainment, the versification of them diverts me. — Cowper. (a) 
They at a pit.ch can bribe a vote — Swirr 

At a premium ifC? At a price above the par , at an enhanced value or 
cost e g Servants are at a great premium, masters at a discount, 
m the colony — Reade 
At a round rate Rapidly 

At a suail’a pace *ti3P-'stfe5 , 'sKh ^ Moving like a snail, i c., 

very slowly e g. Thither he directed his steps, sometimes running 
sometimes loitering at a snail’s pace, — Dickens 


At a stand ’ll In a stationary state e. g. Owing to these 
disasters, everything was at a stand. Embarrassed 

or perplexed e g. His delivery was hesitating • he was often of a 
stind for want of a word — Macaulay 

At a standstill In a perfectly stationary state e p 
1 he fortifications m the south were at a stindstill —Froude. 

At a f Without intermission . continuously 

• ^fetch gteatest difficulty for twelve years at a 


At a ( or one )"8trokB vsUrflra. ci^W’i . <q’pfpt By a single blow , 
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by one effort e.g. (i) a he ruined all their hopes, (2) The 
allowance of the Nabob of Bencfal was reduced aj a from 
£ 320,000 a year to half that sum.— Macaulay. 

At a time tS)^ <si^ At each time eg (i) You may come two at a 
time and not more (2) Never to keep the body in the same posture 
half an hour at a time — Bacon 

At a touch Immediately on touching e.g. The spell was 

broken, and the airy fabrics of their empire, built on the superstition of 
ages, vanished at a touch — Prescott. 

At a venture Jfl At random >e. g. He opened it 

[ the Bible ] at a venture ere he knelt, and read from it "This is 

eternal life to know Thee only true God." — Green jwl sil 

Without due consideration eg He was quick in his rejoinder, 
though he made it at a Dickens 

At a white heat Xl ^ In e'ctreme passion , 

in a state of great excitement or wrath e g They let their thinking 
be done for them, in all critical moments, by Parisian journalists at a 
■white heat . — English Journal, 

At all ’SffCifi , 1^=551^ In any way or respect , in the least degree , to the 

smallest extent , in any shape under any circumstances eg (l) He 
would not at all listen to counsel or reason (2) Nor was the lady at 
all behindhand in displaying her choicest allurements —Dickens 

At all assays '^<(1 Jill'S At all risks or hazards. 

At all costs '•ffii'll At any sacrifice whatever e g. 

Those who adhere at all cost': to truth find a promised land, where all 
that they sacrifice is restored to them, — Froude 

At all events tlt^ Whatever may happen eg, (i) At 

all eients I must leave the town to-morrow (2) At ell events our 
Scotch town will set you up — Macaulay At least e g There 

was at all events one substantial proof that the story was no fiction.— 
Kaie. 

At ( or On ) all hands JRXSRf Fto™ those in every direction , by 
all parties e g. It was agreed on all hands that Vidyasagar was 
truly benevolent. 

At all hazards In spite of all risks or dangers : 

£■ g- (i) He was determined to assert his own at all hazards. 
(2l When he clearly saw his duty before him, he did it at all hazards, 
— Smiles 

At all points Completely, thoroughly. 

At an end , 5|l , Gone lost -over e g' (i) By this time all 
hostilities were af an a 'd (2) His hopes of employment in the public 
service were at an end — Macaulay. 

At anchor tipis’ll ’tw Anchored e g She was a small schooner 
at anchoi with her broadside towards us — Irving. 
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At any coat '^pfirata , ok?! ^pfiralt ^ At any sacrifice 

however great e g. This must be done et any cost. 

At any hand pi On any account [In SlwUspcaie ] 

^ PR At any rate, in any ca sc. 

At any rate in any event c. g. She iklcrnuncd of 

any-) ate to get free (rom the prison in wliich she found herself — 
Thacker \v. At least eg The man was stupid and heat y 
of iiMjy rate he seemed so to me. — H eevs 

At arm’a length. rtMl -^c?, <^^31 sfi TRiSl At sufficient distance . 
not allowing to be too nearer familiar: eg She neter alludc'-to 
It , she keeps me at ai m's length — Engi isii M arvzisi 

At bay 't3f C’t'fe'S sfi ’ttd 'fHsvfTpivp’ In such a state as prevents 
an antagonist from closing in c. g I suppose he may svtll hold jou 

of bay — RlDLEt. PiSi ^ I'l* cFs'ICT: f'PT- 

'fl’S’l tPtTi'l^ In a state of being obliged to 
face an antagonist, when csc.ipc has become impossible <.g 
I felt like royal hart at hav. 

And made me ready to turn — G. W Tuokmu in. 

At best ^ .jl^cns In the utmost degree or extent 

applicable to the case, c g (i) Life is at In ft very* short — 
Webster, (a) A man at Inst is incapable of meriting am thing 

from God -South. «tfel tr^a Considering m the hew 

ight possible c g*. All the colouring, all the circumstances, everything 
which gives life to the story arc at bc-t doubtful and arc in many cases 
clearly fictitious,— Futemak. 

^ I- Wc ^•i'* 

from ft ' **’'= ■•‘‘''’•‘'f- n’hu figure is i.il,cn 

poZl fonO IS the opposite of Innhrg 

At the base or root e g. The argument w.ns 
Tkind ho ,/S In reality e g He was 

wa doufe ""e? rJ ^ ’'can r. m Tom 

FrqIdz ^ ihey- all hated England - 

^‘Soft?n22I°^'= ‘“r" ■mmcdiatcly on demand, 

deposUed ma bS) 

At comtaatid Available for use at any time. 

."I 'Sh"'SS .T-SliTp?:'” """ ■» 

no 1 will remain at dagge, s d, aw,, to the end of our lives ^ 

At daggers drawn with Bitterly mimical or 
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hostile to c g. Lord S had always desired to keep the Bedfords at 
a distance, and had been atdaggeis dtavm viith them, ever since their 
introduction into the Government. — Trevelyan. 

At day-break , C«tC 5 Just as night dawns upon the day e, g 

Ai day~hreak Catherine appeared before her father 

At dead of night At midnight, when the 

world IS enveloped in death-hkc silence eg We buried him darkly 
nt dead of ntghi —Wolfe 

At death’s door Nearly dying, on the point of death e g. 

It IS not a time to spare when people are al death’s door — G. Eliot 

At diBoretion Piw Pn,<tb*lt>l's According to one’s own judgment 

At ease , ^=if Free from all anxiety : in one's best mood 

c g, (I) I am perfectly at ease with them. (2) The major felt 
always at ease in such society. — ^Thackeray 

At ease in one’s inn ’To '®rWPl Quite at 

home and comfortable , fiee from all restraint and uneasiness e g. 
On ordinary occasions he was diffident and even awkward in his man- 
ners, but here he was at ease m kts tnn, and felt called upon to show 
his manhood and enact the experienced traveller — W. Irvins, 

At every step At every turn or movement of the foot e g. 

One who travelled on foot sank at eveiy step up to the ankles in clay. — 
Macaulay «n?51T , ’tw ’IW In every measure ; in every stage 

e g. Breadalbane found himself, ai eveiy step of the negotiation, 
thwarted by the arts of his old enemy,— Macaulay, 

At every turn vjifpifcvt At every step e g On his way to Kalighat, 
at eieiy turn, he met with beggars v|cif At every stage , in every 
direction c g fie always tries to thwart me at eveiy turn 

At farthest At the utmost , making the largest 

allowance possible e g Parliament will certainly rise the first week in 
April ol /■jj/Zies^.— C hesterfield 

At fhult 'SPI^ Unable to find the scent 

and continue chase e g ' Reynard proved too wily for his pursuers 
and the hounds were at fault.” Puzzled . at a 

loss e g, ti) His counsel is never at fault, (zl Pen never liked to 
halt, but made his tutor construe when he was at fault — Thackeray. 

At first 'SIstCJt , 'SftW In the beginning , at the outset e g {i) I will at 
first tell you the means of Education and then its ends (2) He was 
at first thwarted by a number of ill-bred people 

At first blush, At the first blush At the first 

'ight , on taking a hasty look for the first time eg Atthefiist 
blush the landlord would appear to suffer most, but on nearer 
e\amination the tenants are found in the lowest state of poverty.— 
English Mag-zine, 

At first haud ^ From the first or original source 
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( without the intervention of any agent ) c. g. But let no one take 
the contemporary account which we have got at fast hand — CAur-'i le. 

At first Bight atsjs! At the very first meeting «. g. The aunt 
declared that they had fallen in love with each other at fast sight . — 
Irving. On looking at a matter 

lot the first time , on taking a superficial view of a thing or matter 
e g At fast sight, these matters do not appear to be very serious 

At fall When full or complete c. g. 

Do me the favour to dilate at fall, 

What hath befallen of them and thee till now- — SnAKLsrE\ui.. 

At fall length , rpralj To the utmost cvtent • stret- 

ched out as far as possible e g. (i) Here stretch thy body at full 
length —Wordsworth. ( 2 ) The portrait was drawn atfiiU length. 

AtiaUBea*l5'(;titsrtC3^[3TO,'51!ft<t35C^ At the height of flood- 

tide, hence, at the height e.g. But now God’s mercy was tt full 
sea , — Bishop Tai lor 


At fall speed , ^I'fW With the utmost speed at one's command ; 

in full motion . c, g. He came galloping at full speed to save his 
friend, 

position ev 

pressmg sudden fear or surprise. [ Ftg J ^ ^ PrtTt!| 5R5 

branding agape , idly or stupidly gazing e. g, 

I^that rather held it better men should 
perish one by one, 

Than that earth stand af gtxe, like 

Joshua's moon in Ajalon ' — Tennison. 

At grips With { C5|rt5f Sltsttw Struggling 

very hard against e g. Tom was daily growing m thoughtfulness 
and manfutness, as every high-couraged and well disciplined boy niU't 
when he finds himself for the first time consciously at gi iPs -jiUh self 
and the devil.— Hughes 


At hack (or heok) and the matiger 

Extravagantly e g The servants at Lochmarlie must be living 
at fiack and mangei — Miss Ferrier ^ 

At hand froS Very near or within reach (as to place) e.g. (i) His 
toUoiyer s wer e close af hand ( 2 ) Tyrconnel’s soldiers were ready at 
hand '*1(1^, Not far off ( as to time ) ; approaching 

A examination is at hand. ( 2 ) The realization of my 
□oyisn dreams is af hind — Dickens. ^ 

character or disposition, really, 
f ho. ® He IS a traitor at heart. ( 2 ) Though 

stiiur/lfar^ manners of the Puritans, they wfre 

still af heart a religious people.— Macaulay. ^ 

At home At one’s own house or lodging - e. g. He- 
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stayed ai Aome and worked— Helps "WfCl In one's own town or 
country (i) I waa at home during the holidays (2) His 

letters to his mother at home had become of late very rare and 
short —Thackeray. cstsitlJl 1%^ c^i( isiafta, 

ck^ ^ In a place where one feels himself comfortable and easy as at 

home c. g I am quite at home here, At ease , comfortable 

e g. He was quite ai home with his new neighbours. 

tAn] At-home ’IW ’^tf^’llt^ A reception or entertainment 

given in the afternoon or evening e g Sir Charles Allen gave an 
at home day before yesterday 

At homo and ( or or ) abroad ftofC*! 1 n one’s own country and 
beyond Its bounds e g Numerous claims for priority in making the 
discovery were set up at home a, d abroad —Smiles, 


At homa m f^) ^ tft? ^ fq<I<) Perfectly conversant or 

familiar with (some subject) e g (t) He is at home ttt this sort 
1 "'^*1''’? 12) It was a pleasure to converse with him on topics i « 
which he was thoroughly ai home — Palgravb. 

At intervals 3[3tcii Now and then e g Perfect silence reigned 
^ere, broken only by the barking of dogs at intervals 

Coming (or happening) with an intervening period between e g. His 

plays appeared d# longer JA^arsa/s.— M acaulay, 'to ’It'd sit'd 

‘^'ki®"“® between e g The examinees have been 
seated a^ considerable 


In controversy, disputed, 
contesting disagreeing , at variance inconsistent e g (:) The 
point at issue was whether the plaintiff had or had not any tifle to the 
disputed property (2) She was at issue with her whole Council of all 

partiesand shades of opinion -F roudb, 01 an 

Without restraint or confinement , at liberty e e 
The ex-emperor was allowed to be at large m the town 

independent means e. g He is a Gentleman aif W 
Diffusively . fully a g. (i) He discoursed on the 
subject at Ur^ (2) The life of William Tyndale issufficentlv 

Serall/-'f imhe mass 

(f»\ XU ^ ij ^ The nstion at large was ardent for war^^ 
(2) The world laige ,s the arbiter of a natfon’s fLe -IrvSg. ' 

At last ^fi|(.*lc^ At the end, atlenslh e ^ „ 1 j 

At "least ATth^r'^' " 

21 seass At the least estimate or consideration , at any 

men in the h^ll”° f^'Affrpd ^ There were ai least four hundred 
in the same cense ] L o at mo least is also used 

■^*iookfn'^r°,n^^Ti^'® °<=o“Pabon e ^ (i) I shall be 

Newman left h'lVtol^'h,: 
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At laugtTi At the end or conclusion , at last e g. 

Ill Our loy knew no bounds when at we beheld a ship coming 

to our rescue 12) And at this row of houses, after traversing a very 
dirty and dusty suburb, he at length arrived with a palpitating heart. 
— Dickess To the fullest extent e. g. Every candidate must 

write his name at length. 


At liberty Unconfined; free e g. (i) Every one is 

at liberty to discuss such matters. (2) For a .time there fore every 
man was at liberty to believe what he wished — Mac\UL,VY. 'STOW’H 
At leisure e g Do you know when he is likely to be at liberty 

At loose ends ^=TtfS In disorder , neglected e. g, I see, 

your affairs are now at loose ends, and if you do not take particular 
care to mend matters, you will surely be undone in no time. 


At lureb ^ 9 , tftw, srs?? Hidden ( usually for some bad purpose ). 

At most ^ At the utmost extent , at full measure 

[ Here most means the greatest possible amount, degree, result ] 
e g (i| There were at most a hundred persons present at the 
meeting {2) Half a dozen at most were really Protestants — 
Froude [N B At the most means the same thing ], 

At night ntfaprilS After sunset or evening e. g It was at night that 
the sepoys made the attack. — Kaye 

At odds In dispute , at variance c g". (1) The squires at odds 
did fall, — S penjEr (2) He flashes us into one gross crime or other 

that sets us all at odds —Shakespeare. iprPt 

At a disadvantage e g (il Any one fighting at odds is 
likely to be defeated. (2 1 I have put her oi such odds with the world, 
that any dog may bark or fawn upon her at his pleasure — ^DiCKEXs, 

At onoe Immediately without delay e,g. (i) I at one- 

made up my mind to leave the place, fz) His name of 0 uc calls up be- 
fore us a slender and feeble frame — Macaulay 

I < 9 TOf, JlCSf At one and the same time ; simultaneously c, g. It 
IS dangerous to be at oace poor and idle — Macaulay. 

At one 'Sl<i»(\s , In union ; in agreement or concord e. g. The 

wisest of the Queen's councillors were flf one in this matter with the 
gentry.— Green 


At one fell swoop By a single deadly blow e g. At one fell 

ssBoop it had cleared the side board of glasses, decanters, silver waiters 
— Wilson, 

behind one e. g, (i) He 
had all his followers at his back. (2) '‘Mahnny appeared on the 
scene immediately with all Killarney howling at his back," ; 

In one’s support. 


hmf f iilM <955’! At the slightest 

nmt { as made by a nod or motion of the hand ) e. g. They look to 
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have redress at their heck in everything seeming to them wrong — 
F.roude Under one’s command eg. Chandra 

IS at my beck and readily does what I say 

At one’s beck and call At the slightest hint from one ' 

eg 1 he next Pope was a pope of Philip's own choosing and was 
quite at his beck and call, — P'reeman 

At one’s beck and nod — Same as At one’s beck and call. 

At one’s bidding Promptly at the command or order 

of one e. g~ i tie men all took up arms at the commander’s bidding 

At one’s command ^ Under one’s control , 

at one’s disposal eg n) I wish 1 had more money wy tommaid. 
^ 2 ) The resources at hei command were limited —Macaulay. 

At one’s cost ^ At somebody’s expense e g The players 
do not only connive at his obstreperous approbation, but repair at their 

own cost whatever damages he makes — Addison. QpT 

To one’s injury or pain e g You should not cut jokes at 
yotn friend's cost. 

At one’s disposal ^ Under one’s absolute 

control [ Used of things which one has the power to use any way he- 
likes] e.g. (i) Her heart and hand were Aer futhei’s disposal, — 
DicKENa. ( 2 ) The estate was at that time at his own disposal 

At one’s ear '’Fft't? ^ Near at hand , very close e. g. 

But Cecil was ever at her eai and the invisible powers were on her side 
— Froude [N, B About the ears is also used in the same sense. ] 

At one’s ease Free from anxiety or pain e g Vidyasagar was 

quite at his ease in his new country seat 

At one’s elbow At one’s side , very near one e g. 

He liked to have his wife always at his elbow 

At one’s expense At one’s cost e g The commons had 

to serve at then own expense in war — Arnold 

By making one a butt of , to one’s injury 
or pain . e. g The infatuated young man went on cutting jokes at- 
the admiral's expense — ^Thackeray [ See At one’s cost J 

At one’s feet YltpSW, In a supplicating posture , most sub- 

missive e g. It was all very well to have Mr S at hei feet to show 
her power by making an utter fool of a clergyman — Trollope. 

At one’s finger’s end ) A full knowledge. 

of . thorough familiarity with eg '(i) He had the plan of the city 
\Mth all Us turns and windings of An fingei's Kaye. (2) He 
had Greek at hts fingers' ends — ^Trollope. 

At one’s hands ^03 As coming from e, g I have re- 

ceived many favours at hts hands. [ N. B, At the hands of one is 
used in the same sense ]. 
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At one’s heels Closely following one e, g. The 

agents of the Elector were however ot Ins heels — Smiles 

At one’s instance At the urgent request or solicita- 

tion of one e g tii It was of my iMsiiwce that you were brought 
home. (21 At Gratfai's instance a meeting of the Dublin freeholders 
was held in the Exchange to petition the king — Froude. 

At the command of one e. g The man was taken to the 
police-station at the Migistrate’s instance. [ N, B, At the instance 
of one has the same meaning ]. 

At one’s last gasp On the point of death , 

about to die e g. The besieged city was at its list gasp, — Motley, 

At one’s leisure— Same as At leisure, which see. 

At one’s mercy ^ ^ 5 tC^ rqftJi Completely 

in one’s power or favour e g The prisoner pleaded guilty and threw 
himself at the j edge's mercy [ N. B. At the mercy of one has the 
same meaning ] 

At o^ne’s perE ( ^rtopt ^ ^tl ^( 3 ) »tlf^ ^ At 

merisk of incurring some danger or suffering some punishment e g. 
Remember that you come near me at your Dickens 

At one’s pleasure According to one’s own free will • 
‘A permitted to go out of his class 

<.1^ /its pleisure, .2) 1 have put her at such odds with the world that 
any dog may bark or fawn upon her at its pie i sure.— DiCiims ’ 

At one’s post »tOf^ 

place or situation assigned to one eg (i) The sentries were warned 
to be at thnr respective po.ts (2) He was awakened by the alarm and 
was instantly at /its ^osf.— M acaulay. 

At one’s service ^t^^srf^^efWAtone'soom- 

^ sermce, Sir.— Dickens. 

kitc^ and^rp»'^^°^^ h’or eating and drinking, my 

b?ness as V'V such 

At ones sweet At pleasure « g She made no 

hSoUerS;^^^^ within the 

^ At a loss, puzzled 

betwee^ thp ' ^ (E Tom was almost at his •ant’s what to sav 
efSin -dickens. (2) Ormond at Ins vnt's end at such In 
extraordinary piece of folly, repaired to the scene ot action -Vrotoe 

^ rSyafl?*^ 'sctcmcs At one’s command e. g They were 

his victim h.m^in pS- 

^ At ..U. 

, neither at a discount nor at a premium e. g The 

5 
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Govern aient paper for Rs one thousand was sold at par [ j e., it was 
sold for one thousand rupees If it was sold for a lower sum. it was sold 
at a discount ; if for a higher sum, it was sold at a piemiuvi ] 

At parting At the time of 

separation or taking leave ot one another a g Ftie betrothed couple, 
at pirting, exchanged their rings 

At (or In) pawn C?S3l , ’fa In the state of being pawned or 
pledged e g Sweet wife, my honour is at pivst — Shakespe\re 

At pleasure ^5^ ^RlCcr^ At will e g Properly speaking, both the rooms 
made one long apartment and the division was formed by a thin 
partition, removable pUisurt — Lyttox 

At point 'SllJisr , fifK As near as can be , on the verge of , on the point 
ot e g Cams Sidius Geta, at point to have been taken, recovered 
himself so valiantly as oroughc the day on his side — M ilton. 

At present >533 Now e g (ll I cannot at prist if l=nd you the 

book. (2| I cannot extend my letter any further at ptesent — Syd.vev 
SxiiTH (31 The stipends of the higher class of ofiinal men were as 
large as at pi tsent — Macaulay . 

At quiet ^fef, Still • peaceful e g Everything was at quiet then 

At random . £^13^3 ^l^^f 31 ^f33l ; ^Ri^ics fpi 3t3l cTtl 

Without any fixed aim or purpose at a venture e g (i) He talks 
at tatidoni . sure, the man is mad — SatESSPEtRE 12) He took fr im 
the heap a handful of letters at rindom, See — Macaulay-. 

At rest fefet At ease e g He has signed, sealed, and 

delivered, and his mind is at rest — Dickens 

At roost gtCoif «’fst ) On a roost or perch. [Hence'] 

feW’f Retired to rest 

At rovers ^t random 

At sea Upon the sea e.g Scarcely had the ship been two da^s at 
sea, when she was driven by stress of weather to Newcastle — Irvinl 
( jfgpj ’iRsL't ^ Pp'dnl 31 pftr^ C333 13*tt3t3l 33 ) 

R'll^UI In an uncertain condition , quite perplexed . e g; He is quite 
at sea , he does not know what else to do — (j Eliot. 

Ats0oondhand(^3l^15t3^^c5 3l3^)'5i’f3 3lgf?e 13^ 

In or from the second place in the order of possession or 
use from some source other than the original • from hearsay e g 
>1) I came to learn the minute details of the case at second hand (2] 
1 he news came to the Governor at second hand (3) He alone is a 
direct witness ; every one else speaks at second A iiid.— F reeman. 

At short notice ^ 33133 3C3J , ^3fel33W In a brief time ; promptly * 
e g. He was told to vacate the bouse at short notice. 

At short Bight ®I3T33 C33tw ( ) Being payable soon after 
presentation ( said of a bill and the like ). 
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presentment. 

At Bixes and sevens Out of order in disorder ; e. g. (i) 

He found everything at sixes and sevens. (2) His affairs are at sixes 
and sevens. 

At stake In jeopardy e. g (i) A few fcet— only a few feet 

and a hundred human lives at stake . — The Palmerston Readers. 
(3) 1 see my reputation is at stake — Shakespeare. 

At starting ertSCS In the beginning , at the outset e. g. (i) At starting, 
the business had only a small capital. (2) His position at starling in 
life was little above that of an ordinary working man, — Smiles. 


At swords drawn with ( ^ fWlPl Very 
bitterly hostile to , fighting with e. g Giovanni belonged to a family 
who, from- the earliest times, had been at siaords drawn mth the 
Government —Crawford 


At swords’ points , ftWiPl Sorely inimical ; fighting : 

e g. This the captain took in dudgeon, and they were at swords’ points 
at once — Dana 

Attabie wi ( ^t«tt ^ PI 

) , '“iRtil ■^T5P5 ^ ‘pfgi.ss <il*i<lt In the time of eating , 
while sitting to eat eg At table , she says, they drank much, talked 
little, and bored one another a great deal, — Carlyle. 

At that [Americin phrase] When certain condi- 

tions ate allowed , if that be conceded e g. John looking at him, 
guessed that he could not weigh less than seventeen stone • and 
he was well within the mark at that — Haggard, 'S in 

addition , also j too , moreover eg It comes nearest to riding on 
horseback, and on a side-saddle at tint , of any vehicle travelling I ever 
saw — Burrogghs. 


At that jiznctare Pl^ At that critical point of time • 

e g. The enemy was at the door, and unhappily ]ust at that June- 
ture, the commander of our forces suddenly died 
Atthebaokof [ f/ni/rif phrase"] ( ) 'si^raC'l 

W*!. In pursuit of. ( In support of. 

Atthsbar of the court In open court e. g. He then 

appeard ai W 0/' CO and prayed for ]ustice and nothing 
■hut bare justice. [ favourable view of the case. 

At the best (or most) 15^ islet ^ Taking the most 

At the bottom At heart , sincerely e. g, (r) He was 

at the bottom honest and sincere —Attebury I2) Thornhill was ai 
tti! bottom a very good-natured fellow —Goldsmith. 


At the bottom of ( f%p ) igsiM In the lowest part of a. g. (i) 
The cottage stood at the bottom of the hill. ( ^ At the 

[h^ mutin’/' K ’ They say that the King of Delhi is at the bottom of 
?ounTds!-Wol ^ I’/ niany excellent 
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At the close of ( ^ At the end or conclusion of : 
e.g, (I) At the close of the war, the troops were rewarded, (2) A 
great exhibition was held at Chicago at the close of the last century 
(3) At the close of a process in which the forms of law were little 
observed, Bonner was imprisoned — Froude, 

At the disposal of ( ^ Under the absolute 

control of e g, (I) The native States were glad to place their 
armies at the Supreme Government, (2) The materials 

placed at the disposal of Sit John Malcolm were indeed of great value. 
—Macaulay. [ Same as At one’s disposal) which see ] 

At the door ^ 'stf® Close at hand e.g (i) At 

last the enemy were at the door, and a fierce battle was inevitable. 
(2) When the long-talked-of peril was at the door, a hundred thou- 
sand men were ready at a moment’s notice to move wherever they 
were wanted. — F roudb. 

At tho elavanth hoar c*tc^ , ^ ^ w 

•5^ TttW 'iltPWil ^ At the very last moment, when about 

, to be finished , too late , when likely to be of very little use e g. (1) 
Mr Bose, you appear at the eleventh hour, (2) The doctor was called 
in at the eleventh hour 

At the and of (c^f¥p) »trac*tW W # 5 r»nr At the close or ter- 
mination of e ^ (I) At the end of the Hundred Years’ War, the 
people enjoyed peace after a long time. (2) In three days he found 
himself at the end of his voyage — Ckaik. 

At the axpensa of ( ^ At the sacrifice of ; 

to the harm or injury oi e g We keep up appearances too often 
at the expense honesty , and though we may not be rich yet we must 
seem to be so — Smilks 

At the farthest— Same as At farthest, which see 

At the first sfflCS , 'aftfes , ■sf’tcst In the beginning or origin. [ Same 
as At first, which see ] 

At the first blush— See At first blush 

Atthefootof (C^fVp) , ftwicsf At the base of. 

m the lower part of below e g. (i) By appointment, the lovers met 
at the foot of the hill (2) I stood silently at the foot of the bed — 
WARhKN 

(3) There at the fool 0/ yonder nodding beach. 

His listless length at noontide would he stretch,— Gray 

At the full ( pfrsfstjiiifa ) At the utmost height, as of one's good 

fortune, Src 

At the fall of the moon f%PtCw At a time when the moon rises 

full eg At the full of the moon this great assembly was usually 
convoktd -M otley, [nocalendsj 

At the Greek calends ifl Never (from the fact that the Greeks had 

At the hand ( or hands ) of ( ^ As coming 
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from ( somebody ) ; by the bestowal of « g. Shall we receive good 
•tti the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil 1 — Bible. [ N» 3, 
Same as At one’s hands, which see ]. 

At the head of vtOf Having the command ot e. g At the 

siege of Atcot, Chve was at the head of the besieging army, 

Holding the foremost place among e, g. (I) Tennyson 
was at the head of modern poets ( 2 ) Johnson was now at the head of 
intellectual society. — Irving 

At the head of affairs ^1 At the head of the government ; 

e g When placed a< head of affati s, Richelieu pursued the same 
policy and attempted in every way to conciliate the Protestants. — 
Buckle. 

At the heat of the moment ’ll?! Under the impulse of 

e\citenient e g He accompanied this very unusual out-break of 
temper with a violent blow upon the table, as if at the heat of the mo- 
ment —Dickens. 


At the height PlHtCJi , Sir In the highest state > to the 
utmost degree e. g England was at the height of popularity. 

At the instance of ( ^1 -srtm At the urgent 
request or s ilicitation of , at the direction of c g (i) He was rewarded 
at the t-isimcc o/ the Magistrate ( 2 ) I was arrested at Hamburgh at 
ik> instance of the English minister — Froude. [ N. B. Same as At 
one’s instance, which see ] > .i,. oame as 

At the instigation of Being incited by c g. Chunda 

-Macaulay probably c/ his competitor. 

At the last gasp t At the point of 

death , m great extremity. 

At the latest f# ^ csl Not later 

S-OrcEiv T'j=y;!^'^®'>Pectedh,m, at the very /etaof, two hours 
wnhyo™ACAUL^ <n, he I expect to be 

Kept «< rte leari with, n the compass' 
an-v which have in them vice or virtue — Hooker 

Atthelongrtiac«tgifp(.Pttc5iigp{M l„ ,he final result, ultimately 
A f lu' ** followers never thrive -M, Edgeworth.^ 

vtt„. 

should bear^m^^^'iof ^ Power or favour of e. g. (i) You 
enemy 121 ®ot'reIy nt the met cy of vour 

as At one’s mwey^f -Macaulay. [ Same 

At the moment ^ At the very instant e. g. I was too busy ei the 
~ to attend to him. [ Same as On the moment 
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At the most— Same as At most, which see 

At the outset isrtijra, At the beginning « g- More judicious 
treatment at the outset might have allayed the excitement among the 
troops —Kaye 

[Be] At the pains ^ Take the trouble e g Now-a-days 

most students do not like to 6: at ^01 's to consult dictionaries or 
other books of reference. 

At the peril of vttra At the risk or 

danger of e.g (r) He did so even at /mi of his honour (a) I 
implored him to lie down at t/ie/orii of his life — Warren, [ At 

one’s peril ]. 

At the point of ( About to do (something) e g. 

He was at the point going away, when I prevented him. 

At the point of death At death’s door , neatly 

dead e. g When the doctor called, she was at the point of death 

At the point of the sword (or bayonet ) I 

^fe 5 | <i|<Pl^ TtiS'Il PffsR S’! ^«l By holding the 

sword in a threatening manner , by levelling the bayonet e g (i) 
The captives were driven into the cell at the point of the sword — 
Macaulay (2) The enemv were repulsed at the point of the bayonet. 

At the rate of (c^t’Uii't) ^ At the scale of j in the proportion 

of e g. (i) Rice now sells at the rite of 5 seers a rupee. (21 The 
population of this city increases at the rate of something like a thous* 
and a day.— FrOudb 

At the request of ( At the solicitation of « g- I went 
there at the lequest of my friends 

At the risk ofl^nit'?[| ' 5 (t*W 'fW iiPfe , In spite 

of every possibility of danger or injury to ; at the peril or hazard 
of eg (l) He saved the life of his friend at r/i' af his own 
(21 We dress, and eat, and follow fashion, though it may be at the 
risk of debt, ruin, and misery — Smiles, 

At the same time 01^ As well as , also e g, (i) 

At the some time Francis I, a powerful rival entered the lists against 
him — Robertson, (2) The defenders were at the stme time charged 
in front and the place taken by storm —Scott. 

At the spur of the moment— See On the spur of the moment. 

At the stake At the place of burning ( the 

'stake' being a piece of timber to which a martyr was aflSxeJ while 
he was burning ) 0 g He would maintain even at the stake the 

doctrine of indefensible hereditary right —Macaulay 

At the top of ( ^ At the highest summit 

or point of eg (i) As a college student Vidyasagar was always at 
the top of his class. (2) Sergeant S is at the top of h\s profession — 
Dickens 
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At the top of one’s spead As fast as possible : e. g. Run 

for the doctor, but mind, you must run at the top of your speed. [ See 

Keep at the top of one’s speed. ] 

At the top of one’s voice As loud as possible • e. g. 

The gathering was very large, and he spoke at the top of Ins voice. 

At the worst— See At worst. 

At this janotare *ip-ti^!.‘l At this critical moment c. g. 

(i| It was nearly at this juncture that the voice of John Wickliffe 
began to make Itself heard.— MiiCAOLAY. ( 2 ) The singular character 
of this man, and the extraordinary qualities which marked him out 
for that office at this juncture, merit a particular description. — 
Robertson. 

At this point ’SfsOl , 4^ At this part of the discourse e, g. (i) 
At this point of the story, he began to make conflicting statements. 
( 2 ) At tint point the Reverend gentleman became singularly in« 
coherent.— Dickens. 


At this time of day ’tc? After such a length of time : e g. ( i) 
Do you mean to raise the point again at this time of day I ( 2 ) 
You are a nice old man to be talking of want at this time of day, 
—Dickens. 

At times jpiPf spipt , 3n:«(j i{c<J Now and then } occasionally • e. g. 
Campbell was a good driver, but he had one great fault • at times he 
took too much drink.— Rev. D. Macrae. 


Atnnawarea ( or unaware ) Unex- 

pectedly , suddenly, by surprise «. g. He breaks at unawaies 
upon our walk. — D ryden. 

At variance with ( H ftp ) Jffto In disagreement with . e. g. 

Men whose acts are at variance vnth their words, command no respect. 

—Smiles. { ftp ) Opposed to e, g. My ideas of the 

nmn were always at vai tance viith the ideas of my superior. ( ) 

’ff?® At enmity with e g ''What cause brought him so 

boon at variance vnth himself 


At war with ( Actually engaged in fight 

with t g The two nations were at deadly war with each other. 

( In a state of open opposition or hostility to • 

‘ g. Voltaire was soon at war with the other men of letters who 
surrounded the king.— M acaulay. 

pleasure e g U was agreed to by both parties 
nat the tenant might be ousted at will. 

At work ^ ^ Tijtiya Engaged in some sort of work e, g, 

as amnnyii!^ 2* keenly at work among the humblest 

(2) We are up to our work, 
n irf Work we work vigorously — Knight. 

’worst, or At the worst sfft ^ ^ isc^f 
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Cons'deting even the worst that may cone * e, g. He was at worst 

only a liar, and no cut-throat as he was supposed to be. 

In the worst state possible e. g. Things however were not yet at 
the a/ors#.— M acaulay. 

At your service ) This is a 

phrase of civility, implying modesty on the part of the speaker. 

Athenian Bee — Plato ( a native of Athens. He was so called be:au5e 
his words flowed with the sweetness of honey ) 

Athens of Ireland— Belfast 

Athene of the New World— Boston [ Ages 

Athens of the West— Cordova in Spam, was so called in the middle 

Atlaateanehouldera'Sffif^’lfgsrt'lst^il^TO Wrt Shoulders able to 
bear a great weight like those of Atlas, which are stated to have 
supported the whole world 

Atlantic stone [ Obsolete or rare ] Ivory. 

Atomic Philosophy 'srf'tPw The hypothesis that the world is 
composed of a congeries of atoms. 

Atomic theory vra^l^ptif The theory that all elemental bodies consist of 
of atoms, united according to fixed prooortions 

Atomic volume— The space occupied by a quantity compared with, or 
in proportion to atomic weight 

Atomic weight — The weight of an atom of an element, compared with 
an atom of hydrogen, the standard of unity. 

Atone for ( arRPSe ^51 Make satisfaction for { expiate 
e. g (I) Every one should seek to atonefor bis sms, (2) The murderer 
fell, and blood atoned for blood —Pope 

Attach importance, 1 weight or value ), to ^ ^sfpffg 

Consider ( a thing ) to be highly important or valuable e. g 
(11 You should not attach too much sought to what you sav (2) He 
attached a great value to his inventive genius, (3) He attaches 
very little tvipoi lance to the invention of gunpowder — Macaulay. 

Attach to ( 1^) Fasten or connect to ' ^ 

(I) He did not attack his testimonials to hi' application (2) There 

was a pretty garden /o the house.— De Quincey (3) In the 
conduct of the Censorship he had taken up-in himself the principal 
share of the odium which necessarily it —MuRIVale 

Rl -01 5^51 «> 'Rl R| Bind to, as by some moral 

influence e g (i) She was devotedly attached to her husband (2) 
The people were attached to their new king — Dickens. 

Attack on ( ftp ^ Onset on , falling on with 

violence e g He made an attack on his enemy most vigorously 

Attain majority Arrive at an age when one gets over 

minority, r e , when one is allowed to look to one’s own affairs e g 
He has not yet attained majority. 
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Attain to { , art's Come to ; 
arrive at ; reach e, g ti) IJ by any means they might to 

Phenice.— B ible, (2) In the course of nature, Nelson might lux-ae 
attained like his father to good old age,— S outhey. 

Attemperate to ( ^ Proportioned to , suited or 

adapted to eg Hope must be proportioned and attemperate to 
the promise,— H ammond 

Attempt at ( ) ^ 1 *(Pr 5 ! Ctll ^ ersTPr Effort to gam ( a point ) , 

' endeavour at eg 11) He was rather dull of comprehension, and all 
his attempts at learning proved unavailing. (2) They withstood all 
attempts at reform. — Freeman 

Attempt at or upon { ^ Titl ; 

Endeavour at ; attack e g (i) The man attempted at his adieisary's 
life (2) I have been so hardy as to attempt upon a name.— Granville. 

Attend at { Be present at ( any place ) e. g 
KifBn was ordered to attend at the place. — M acaulay. 

Attend on or upon ^ ’ItsRft'if ( 'TtVl 
Wait on ( a person ) e. g, (i) He begged that he might he allowed to 
fl/Kr.rf oa Lord Robert— F roude ( 2 ) That ye may attend upon the 
Lord without diatraction.—BiBLls. 


Attend to (CTft5f^^^t^)<2t^51CsrlCt^^tCira3rt Pay heed to, listen 
to 1 e, g, (il Students should attend to what their teachers say. 
(2) Attend to the voice of my supplications.— Bible. (3) We can but 
attend to one thing at a time. — Froudb. 


Attendance on or upon , opTl , 

Being present near, in pursuance of duly • being in waiting 
upon e g. The butler was at that time in attendance upon the 
. Colonel, his master 

Attendance to ( PFpt ) ' 2 lt% Attention to , care- 

ful application of the mind to « g tx) Diligent attendai ce to mstruc- 
^ tion — Barrow {21 Gwe attendance to teaAing, — Bible 

Attended by ( Accompanied or followed 
' ™ attended by his brother. I2) Each was a i- 

lended by a Negro brought from the sugar plantations — Macaulay, 

Attended ‘With. r|W JfW Accompanied with , followed by 

‘ g, ti) The fever, which had lelt him once set m with redoubled 
loice, attended mih severe convulsions (2( The first part of the lournev 
was attended mih Comparatively little difficulty —Prescott 

'' ^ ^ ^ to ; giving 

attention to e g (i) He seemed to be very attenttve to his master 
(2) No ore was more attentive to his duty than he -Lamb. 

Attic bee Sophocles, the tragic poet and dramatist, a native of 

comSiL^.'?LceVanrsweft^"°"’s ®"'®®‘"ess of his 

SiriteS" atrSlS 
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[The] Attio bwd The mehtmpale t g. 

Where the attic biii 

Thrills her thiek-warbled notes the summer long, — Milton. 

Attic faith fj , '®rf% Inviolable faith, the very opposite of 

“Punic faith" 

[The] Attic muse— Xenophon, the historian, a native of Athens —so- 
called because the style of his composition is a model of elegance (B C. 
444 - 359 )* 

Attic salt ^ Elegant and delicate wit e.g Triumph 

swam in my father’s eyes at the repartee- the Athc salt brought water 
into them. — Sterne. 

Attic &tCiceg[Ftgmaltvely ] Head 

Attorney-at-law A professional and duly qualified legal' 

agent — also called Public attorney 

Attorney-general — The first ministerial law-officer of the Crown in 
England and Ireland the king’s attorney in the duchies of Lancaster 
' and Cornwall, and the county palatine of Durham , in the United 
States, one of the seven officials who constitute the president’s cabinet, 
being the head of the department of Justice 

Attract to { ^ ^ Draw to « ^ By 

gravitation bodies are drawn or aUractei (a the centre of the earth — 
Whbster 

Attraction for ( ^ The 

power of drawing or alluring e g The beauties of nature have no 
attraction for a thoughtless mind 

Attraction of gravitation An attraction which acts at all 

distances throughout the universe, and has a direct relation to quantity 
of matter by weight, and not to quality or condition 

Attribute to ( ^ ) arf® ^ ^ 

Ascribe to eg, (il I his losses in his gross carelessness — 

McMordie (2l His failure he attiibafedio every cause except the 
true one —Macaulay. 

u oourant (French) Acquainted with [ lit =in the cur- 

rent ( of events ) ] To keep one an courant of eveiytktng that passes, 
IS to keep one familiar with ( or informed of ) passing events 

Au fait (French) W, Skilful, a thorough master of e g, 

“He IS quite au fait in those matters”, r. e , quite a master of them 
or conversant with them 

Au revoir ( French 1 sutvfl^; isit^ ^ Good bye for the 
present { lit. =1111 seeing you again ). 

Audience court — Same as Court of audience. 

AuguBtan age ( of any national literature ) nTO 

5^51 left's ^ The period when the literature of a nation 
attains its highest state of purity and refinement so called because 
the reign of the Roman emperor Augustus was the most palmy time of 
I atm literature e g 'The reign of Queen Anne is said to be the 
Augiistirn age of English literature . — Webster 
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Auld Hornie [Scoich] Satan e g 
0 thou, whatever title suit thee. 

A\M. Hoi me, Stataii, Nick, or Clootie — Burns, 

Auricular confessiou— Is the personal declaration of "mortal'’ sms to 
a priest in order to obtain absolution I 

Aurora Australis or Aurora Sepisntrioualis’ffft'l 

oiiw*il A phenomenon (like the Aurora Borealis) in the Southern 
hemisohere. 

Aurora Borealis fSmhl •st’FSWl? ^sTtC^wt Northern lights , 

the electrical lights occasionally seen in the nothern part of the sky 
also called "Merry dancers." 

Aurora’s tears ait^Sft^liI ^5^ The morning dew, 

Austrian lip p fete , isiifg The thick under-lip 

Autogenous soldering fet ^ The junction by fusion of the 
joining edges of metals without the intervention of solder. 

Autumnal equinqz The time when the sun 

enters the nrst point of Libra, being about the 23rd of September. 

Antumnal point -^1:5^ The point of the equator intersected by the 
ecliptic, as the sun proceeds southwards j the fitst point of Libra. 

Antumnal signs ^K^jThe signs Libra. Scorpio, and 

eqliSdttToti^^^ between liie autumnal 


Make use of (any- 
e g (1) He availed himself of the leave and 

of It to po to RnmVies AJT ^ s holiday and availed uTyieif 

« ™ « 
suffered ^exact vengeance for a wrong 

He availed himself P®^‘y 'J 

he had suffered at the 

murdwSSjJthSd’STt 'The next-of-kin to a 

his blood ’ ’* according to Jewish polity, to avenge 

""ns in the Roman Catholic Church • 

w‘ ^ ^ » " >»*«•« .0 ■ 

*f5“r ‘n^ftohoiTnd Te'e "‘""g ‘o 

Avirm^ ® b^ter.-KArE even though a change 
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for; repugnance to ; hatred for eg, (i) It is not difficult fora 
man to see that a person has conceived an aversion for Spec- 
tator. (2) hlutual aversion of races. — Prescott 

Aversion to ( ^ ^ ^ Repugnance 

to , dislike for , hatred to eg (i) Vidyasagar had a great 
aversion to double-dealing. (2) A freeholder is bred with an aversion 
to subjection — Addison 

Avert a oalamity (or danger) Prevent or ward off a 

disaster e g (i) "Is there no way”, asked the old matron, "to avert 
this calamity f” (2) He very cleverly averted the danger 

Avert liroin C?e^ Turn aside or away from 

eg He averted his eyes from the scene. 

Avoid extremes 5 (t(H^ ■sMt? 1 [This is the wise saw of Pittacos of 
Mitylene (B. C. 652-569) ] 

Awake to (C^ fwi) In a slate of vigilance or watchfulness 

about e. g He was not awake to his opportunities — McMordie 

Award to Give by sentence 

or determination to , adjudge to e g" (i) The senior scholarship was 
awarded to Vidyasagar (2) The society awatded to him the medal 
in consideration of his being a great discoverer in Geology,— Smiles 

Aware of Conscious or cognisant of e g' I was not aware 

fl/’your intention.— McMordie. 

Away from ( C<irft f%g ) At a distance from e. g The 

master is away from home — Webster. 

Away with him 's^k'o ^ Take him away. 

Away with yoa tipfsl i(t8, ^ Go you away. 

A'weather ( ifTOi ) w R4 , •tlwl^vs 

On the side the wind strikes , opp of ''a-lee”— in the lee or shelter, 
and therefore opposite to the wind-side 

Awl ifte(vlv!l Goods e g.\ will pack up my awls and be gone, i. e, all 
my goods. 

Ayrshire Poet— Robert Burns, who ivas born near the town of Ayr. 

B 

B and S [ Slang'\ ciit®t’8tlti>u pi&'s iBrandy and soda some 
brandy mixed with soda water e g They give you weak tea and thin 
bread and butter, whereas — ” — "You would rather have a B and S. 
and some devilled kidneys”, finished Brian — Hume 

B flats [ Ca//oy ] ^tKCvftrl Bugs [ The pun is on the initial letter 
B, and “flat" from the flatness of the insect ]. 

Babel of sounds <i|CvrtrifC«I 1 A confused uproar in which can be 

heard nothing but hubbub (The allusion here is to the confusion of 
tongues at ‘Babel’ (which in Hebrew means confusion), because “there 
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God confounded the one speech of man, so that a diversity of tongues 
arose instead.” ] 

Babes in the wood Artless, 

confiding little children , ( hence i child-like in simplicity and trustful- 
ness e g NAthossbahes intlie ivood. Uncle Sam and Aunt Fanny, 
trusted six months of our existence to his judgment — English 
Magazine „ ^ ^ ^ 

Babies in the eyes 'ii(.'t!i5 ^ The reflection 

of one’s image in the eyes of another e, g. She. looked babies m 
Ins eyes 

Babylonish captivity CT ^ The 

period of seventy years for which the Jews were captives in Babylon 

B 0 Before Christ. Bad character e g. 

A genteel looking young woman complained to Mr Ingham of having 
been aoused by a person who called her a B C —ridiculous charge 

' t f libel 

Baca— The valley of Baca, also called the ‘valley of tears' the world 
being so called because of sin and its consequences e g Our sources 
of common pleasure dry up as we journey on through the vale of 
Baci — Scott. 

Baochanalia W ‘5rtc5t^f4C^ eitflil Festi- 

vals marked by extreme abandon and debauchery. 

Baoohaut A person given to habits of drinking. 

Bacchus The god of wine. "What has that to do with 

Bacchus ?” means "what has that to do with the matter in hand 


Bachelor’s fare — Bread, cheese, and kisses. [ of a wife. 


Bachelor’s hall ^ A place free from the restraining presence 

Bachelors’ wives and maids’ children ate always well taught 

iProverb] lot? > 

Back a warrant cst^ 'qW ^ Endorse a warrant of 

arrest [ In England, a justice of the peace in one county bods a 
warrant ( t, e , signs or endorses it on the back ) to apprehend an 
offender issued in another county, but which is to be executed m his 
own county. ] 


Back au anchor [ Nautical ] src^ ctrafl 

Lay down a small anchor ahead of a larger one, the cable of the small 
One being fastened to the crown of the larger one, to prevent its coming 

Back and e^e tr® vj?! ate?!?! Entirely . 

heartily tooth and nail , with might and mam. [ The reference is 
to an wedge driven home to split wood ] e. g. They were workine 
baci and edge for me. — Boldrewood. [ absence. 

Back-bite fjpfl ^ To slander or speak ill of a person in his 
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Back charges c*}q ’f? W "^ItsF i&fPnl Charges 

brought forward after an account has been made up 

Back-door ^>3 Clandestine 

Back down ■st® 3? «rl5f W?l Give up one’s opinion or position. 

Back out ( ^cs) ^ 5#I1 ’Psl Retreat 

from an engagement or promise e You know what to do and how 
to back out at the right time. — Dickens 

Back slang A kind of slang in which every word is written 

or pronounced backwards, as tiam for Man 

Back stairs C^rWl Stairs m the back part of a house, iga CJffittH, 
C5t3l1>rfe Private stairs 

Back Stream A current running against the main current of a 

stream 'SfPfi An eddy. 

Back the field d-iw (.<?H ^ ditptfwRt.*!*) W|®ld 

ITHI In horse racing, to bet against a particular horse or horses that 
some one of all the other horses in the field will beat it or them 

Back the oars ^ fw PfSTfif Row the oars 

backwards, so that the boat may move the reverse of its ordinary 
course 

Back the sails 

®TC^ Arrange the sails of a ship so as to take out the wind and 
thus cause the ship to move astern 

Back to back vrawtciR -^>*111 Ptrii 'srift't v|^nc^ 

■^Hnn Having the backs touching one another, u e , facing 
in opposite directions e g. The men were made to stand back to back 
in two long rows. 

Back water ^ util’ll C;rMc¥ Row a boat backwards e g The 

Captain gave orders to back luafer, and none too soon, for we just 
avoided a collision. — D ana. 

Backstairs iDflaence 83 3®!^ , tswC? rfftssl Private 

or unrecognised, undue iniluence e, g This accusation it was easier 
to get quashed by backstatis tnfltunct than answered —Carlyle 

Backward blessing Curse. 

Backward in ( ) <15*11 <‘f<tw 'Si^ Dull in the apprehension of 

e g The boy seems to be backward tn Arithmetic. ( C^tif ) 

’HtW <1 Unwilling or averse io e g Nor have our own 

countrymen been backwird tn testifying their opinion of his merits.— 
Macaulay. 

Backwards and forwards ’®!C5f, >s|^5t5 3*Ftt® Now in advance 
now backwards e g Baciwatds and forwards the tide of havoc 
swayed.— F roude. 

Back-water— aier held back in a mill-stream or river by the 
obsttuction of a dam below , a pool or belt of water connected with a 
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stream, but not in the line of its course , the swell of water caused by 
the paddles of a steamer 

(The] Baoonoftlieology— Bts.iop Butler. 

Baotrian. sage— Zoroaster, a native of Bactna ( 500 B. C. ). 

Bad, bargain A worthless thing. 

Bad blood Evil disposition ; vindictive feelings e.g. Whatever 

bd blood had Aowed between them was checked by the prospect of 
approaching danger. — Mauley. 

Bad oonscietioB CiF'tft'l'F ftcw A reproving conscience. 

Bad debts « Such debts as 

ate not e’lpected to be wholly recoveted e.g. The workman m good 
employment is not liable to losses by bid debls.—SmvES. 

Biiagg [ CvWogitiflf ] csrt^ A worthless person e. g. 

[ see, your brother has turned out a bad egg. 

Bid form. 'SPlt , Evil social usage , not good taste. 

Bad half-penny isiStl ^ A com which, being defective, is not accepted 

by other people, and consequently returns to the owner, however 
he may Uy to get rid of it eg It was not the first time, nor the 
second, that f (lad gone away— as it seemed, permanently— but yet 
returned like the bad ha.lf-penny — Hawthorne, 

Bad hand at ( C'fh ■^S%r A person unskilful m e. g, 1 am 

a man of few words and a had hand at explanation — DlCKaSS, 

Bad hat [Colloquial] 'spH'tl ^ A worthless fellow : e g. There 

was a fellow in my Katie’s family, who was formerly in the army and 
turned out a very bad hat indeed — Besant, 

’ll ^3 A thing quite hopeless or impracticable: c g, 

twill not say that he had given the whole thing up as a bad 10b 

Troll'ipk. ■' 

Bad odour— See In bad odour. 

Bad shot A wrong guess. 

W bad thing never dies [Pfoverh] nji ^ ^ trM I 

Badtime^t!tt<lTO. 5 STO . jppT An inopportune 

ivOTk ‘ * '’cty &<><f ttme for the recommencement of his 


) A tongue given to 

w J quarrelling e. g. Our maid servant 

nas earned a notoriety for her bad tongue. 

^ ll'S tools [Proverb] vrtttS Jil 

ift’FI ( Cf. A bad writw quarrele with his pen [ Pioverh 3. 
hfus^m^'^ uttfert Aims- 

P^sper'ty . in unfavourable circum- 
sianees e. The man is very badly off at present. 
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Baffling wind [ Nautical ] ^ The wind that fre- 

quently shifts from one point to another. 

Bag and baggage 'sil Jprar AU one’s belongings or luggage • e g 
I am re'olved we will get the money this very night, or out she tramps 
hig and biggage — GOLDSJriTH 

B ag-man ’ItsR ^i%atC5 « f fc^ ^ 

A trader who travels with a bag containing specimens which he shows 
to his would-be customers. 

Bag of bones A skeleton , mere bones covered by 

the skin e, g The recent illness has so much reduced him that he 
IS now a mere bag of bones 

Bill above ^1^151 §t^! 

^ Persons who agree to satisfy 
all claims made on the defendant and guarantee that he will appear in 
court when required ; — called also spsoial bail 

Ball below 

^fit'll ^ A person wh j stands as bail to the sheriff after the 

arrest of a person, and guarantees defendant's rendering himself up 
to justice when required by the court , — called also common bail. 

Bail up [ A AStrahan phrase ] C!it?^tCSf (R 1 Secure 

a cow’s head during milking ^Pi'ij 

^ Disarm travellers so as to be able to rob them 
without resistance 

Baker’s dozen C5?( ( }•» ) , ’ffc? W >if«® ^ ^ 

^-PtlUT'sHI *9^ lEWPf ^ ^^£®^ >9^ 

phrase^^ The number thirteen (13I, an additional loaf being 
given by bakers to avoid all chance of having to pay a penalty for 
short weight eg It is all very well for you, who have got some 
i/urc'i of little ones, and lost only one by the measles. — 
Ulickmore 

Balaam basket or box ?f^C ®3 C^t®l Ass’s pannier. [ In the 

printer's slang of America, it means a place where rejected articles 
are deposited ] 

Balance an account Sfsn Add up and adjust the several items 

of receipts and expenditure to see by how much the one exceeds 
the other. 

Balance of power 5ril®l, { fw SICST '9^’t 

5trsi3'SC9C^^Ft^e5t®t|9l9^C®^ vftCif ^ ^sk®t5 

^f^C® ^r| vte A just proportion of power among different nations or 
parties serving to prevent any one of them endangering the safety 
or independence of another e.g To point at what time the balioce 
of po-eer was moat equally held between the lords and commons at 
Rome, would perhaps admit a controversy.— Sivirr 
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BiUaoe of trade ^ ’tCiH The d.ITerence in 

mmey value between the imports and exports of a country. 

Balance sheet ^ A sheet of paper show- 

im a summary and balance of accounts 

Bid.no. ^ ’’ 1 ^ 

for keeping up in apartments, green houses, &.c , an exact ana even 

[A]3™dis soon Shaved [Proreri] ’Tfrif I 

Bale up ^ Deliver up C ■ 

Ball oartrigde ^ cartridge containing both powder and 

Ball of fortune ^cslf? One tossed, like a ball, from pillar to post ; 

one who has experienced many vicissitudes of fortune 
Ball of the eye isif^mtePF Eye within the lids and socket [ arms, 

Ball-proof£ttT5ir'sf«t^RI'5(C®W Proof agaifst balls discharged from hre- 

Balls, or Three balls [b?. 

I he sign of a pawnbroker a place of business , (hence) a 

pawn-broker’s place of business e g. Take my ti^et and such of your 
things as you can spare and send them to Pii//r. Thackeray. 

Balm la Gilead Remedy , religious consolation 

« g Is there no bJm tn Gih^d U e Is there no remedy, no consola- 
tion, even in religion 1 [refer to sleep 

Balm of hurt minds Shakespeare uses the expression to 


Baubury cheese, as thm as— Very thin 

Band box ^1*15 5(1 C*tW^ ^^1 Ab,\for keeping clothes, [ /* 
com*s out of a h^nd hox% i e he is so neatly dressed Neat us bund- 
Ato— N eat like clothes foldel and put by in a band-box. J 
Band of Hope ’ITpFCS ^ 5(t^t5F- 

An association of young persons-olten mere children— 
tjledged to litelong abstinence from alcoholic drinks. 

Bande Mataram [ amsirtl ] ’ftW!, I salute my mother [The refrain 

of a well known song composed by Bankim Chandra Chatterjee ]. 
Bandy legged ^»|ir Having crooked legs 

Bandy words with ( 5|r|?(t8 ) ^nl Dispute with a pei son 


about words e g. You should not bmdy wards with your master 
Bang the bush PfK vSsfl ^| 

?85H Exceed or surpass anything that has occurred before a g 11 
that don’t bjtid the bush, you ate another guess-chap from what 1 took 
you to be anyhow.— H aliburton 

Baman ( or Banyan ) days « fttE 511*^ 

■;[( Days when meat is not served to a ship's crew. 

Baaish from ( c^t^t Cf*t '^1 '^t^f ) ®tet^ CTS^II Condemn to exile 
from • compel to depart from ( a place ) e g. She had been 
bmished from the royal presence — Fsouofi. 


6 
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( f¥| ) ^ oreirl Expel or drive away from 

e g. He btnished all thoughts //ow his mind. * 

are^ Con- 

demo to exile to , drive away to e.g He v/as bamsied to America 
for attemoting to overthrow the government. 

Bank credit— A credit by which one who has given the required security 
to a bank may draw to a certain amount kgreed upon. 

Bank of deposit A bank which receives money 

For safe keeping. 

Bank of issue— A bank that issues its own notes, or promises to pay 

Bank "will burst ?rtT Pp»[ ^ Of^Sl The bank will be unable to 
pdy off all Its creditors. 

Bankrupt law A law which, upon a bankrupt's surrendering 

all his property to c •mmissioners for the beneht of his creditors, dis- 
charges him from the payment of his debts, and all liability to arrest or 
suit for the same, and secures his future acquired property from a 
liability to the payment of his past debts. 

Bankrupt system 'S A system of laws and 

legal proceedings in regard to bankrupts and their property. 

Baptism of blood— Martyrdom for Christ’s sake [ Christ’s sake. 

Baptism of fire— The gift of the Holy Spirit , martyrdom by fi'e for 

Bar out Pot^fPR Sfl cifs^ Decline to admit the 

teachers of a school eg. 

Revolts republic, revolutions, most 

No graver than a schoolboy’s bairtng o«/— Tennyson 

Bar sinister ftfpk A badge ( or sign ) signifying illegitimate 

b'rth eg I bat was Fasten Carew, a Clinton with the bar simsttr 
across the shield. — Mrs Linton. 

Barbed steed cutSr A horse m armour 

Barbed wire ^ A wire, or a strand of twisted wires, 

armed with barbs or sharp points 

Barber surgeon 

iqgsfPTtCft C^ItC^ ■sfflw ’pHi 

One who used to shave as well as let blood and draw teeth 
[ In England, the company of Barber surgeons was incorporated in 
the year 1461, but by an act passed in 1545 barbers were restricted to 
their humbler occupation ]. [ wigs on 

Barber’s blSok «('Tsi<llii C’Tt^ A round block to make 

Barber’s polo Rich ifS In England, the sign of a barber 

being a pole striped spirally with alternate bands of colours, generally 
red ( or black i and white, and often having a brass basin hung at 
the end, 

Bard of Avon, Bard of All Time— Shakespeare !i564-i6i6l. 

Bard of Ayrshire— Robert Hums (1759-1796' ‘ [ (1777 1844'^ 

Bard of Hope — Thomas Campbell, author of 'The Pleasures of Hope,” 
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Bardoftlxelaiagiaatioii— Mark Akenside, author of “The Pleasures 

Bard‘orM0m"ory-RSeVs*^^ of "The Pleasures of Memory.’’ 

BardofOlnsy — Cowper, who resided at Olney for many )ears, (I73f 

Bard of Prose — Hoccacio [ home, (i770'io5t>i- 

Bard of E>ydal Mount— Wordsworth, Rydal Mount bein^ his mountain 

Barebone parliament 


parliament convened by Cromwell in 1653 ; — so called from Praise- 

God Barebone, a fanatical leader, who overruled it, ^ 

Barefooted men should not tread on thorns [ Provtrb j ’litCo PtCJ 


TO. 05lCS[t5tilMre’ I ,u I .1 

Bark worse than bite 5^ Mote blustering and brawling ttian 

inclined to complete proposed or threatened actions 
Barking dogs will seldom bite [ Piovtrb ] TO 00 Na ^It ; 

■5^*1 ^51 5lt3I 1 ^ , 

Barkis is WtUin’ *1^ ’51^ To show one’s disposition for anything 
particular by dropping various hints From Barkis, the carrier, I a 
character in Dickens' David Coppcrfield ) a marrying man who 
eventually marries Clara Peggotty, the nurse. 

Birley-bree TO , PfltRi Ale , liquor bicwed from barley e. g. 

The cock may craw, the day may da", 

And aye we'll taste the BtRxs. 


Barren Of'^ltrl Unprolific of 1 sterile of e. g. Shu was barren of children 


— Bis SOP Halo. itsr (Jnproductive of , empty of t. g. Some 

schemes will appear buftn 0/ hints and matter — SwiPr. 
Bartholomew doll ffTOl An over-dressed woman, ( like a 


flashy, bespangled doll offeted for sale at Bartholomew Fair ). 
Birthoiomsw fair— Held in Wi.:.t Smnhheld 11133-1855) on St. 
Bartholomew's day 

Bartholomew pig 151375 A very (at person [ FaUtait calls 

himself 'A little tidy tAijfoOTtai boarpig " — Shakbspe>\rS ]. 

Base on or upoa ( fsrea ) S’!? ^fifl ?! ^etit Found on e g 

He did not despise gossip^, if gossips were bisej upon facts. — H klps. 


Basihsk glauoe ifltstifesF ^ Fatal glance. [ I'he allusion 

here is to the bisilisk of the fable, which could kill with a qlance only). 

Bask ’.n ( c?Pr ) c’tl^R _ ( f?s?l Lie 
in the warmth of , be evposed to the gunul heat ot c. g The old 
man was bisktng tn the evening sun 

Bask la the sunshtua of ( riH cnt^l^ra CTOi»t c?t*f ?l 
C?fR f¥l ) -sttflFl n =^'<1 ^ Enjoy the genial 

influence shed by e.g He is now Ansiiic^' t« the sar, shine of the 


king’s favour 
Basket work 


, [ interlaced twigs or the like. 

?1 C?Fit? TO Any work or structure of 
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Bathe in ( C^|ir sttfspH ) Immerse in and wash 

one’s self e.g. Chancing to herself tn the river Cjdnus — 

Sjuth. ( C^t5tt¥|C5 ) ?I5t 51511555 5'2irl Immerse, or cover one's self 
in, as in a bath eg, (i) To iatlie tn fiery floods.— Shakespbars. 
( 2 ) Bathe tn the dimples of her cheek — Luoyo. 

Bather’s oramp <5^ ■swtif ^PFWo C5t^t A popular name for paralysis 
attacking a person while bathing. 

Bat-horses — are those which carry officers' baggage during a campaign 

Bat-men— are those who look after the pack-horses 

Batten down— To fasten down with battens, as the hatches of a ship 
during a storm. [ presenting a battle. 

Battle piece fe '51 55 ^ A painting, or a musical composition, re- 

Battle royal 'sifw 5C<)J tVcstlf^. '51 sflMsitiS A con- 
test with fists or cudgels in which more than two are engaged. 

C5t5C5f5 5P(T A fight of game-cocks, in which more than two 
are engaged [ reach of the dog) 

Bay the moon Pr*f5( 'siW^Pi ^ Bark at the moon (which is beyond the 

Bayard — A horse of incredible swiftness, belonging to four sons of 
Aymon. The name is used for any valuable or wonderful horse, — 
a “high-bay” 

Be a blue C5rtBl®rc55 5t 5Tt655r 3fi®t5 5| WW 

3?85| Be chosen to represent one’s school or college at a cricket 
or rowing match. ' 

Be a fool for one’s pains c^t5 f55C5 CF*tfW5 ^i55l <05l5®te ^ 

51^5', 55* <55 C5W 55l Take trouble for something needlessly and 
without receiving any thanks for the same 

Be a long tune in the saddle <51515 Be on horse- 

back for a long time. 

Be a party to (c^fVgPo) <5t5<?«5l 5l 51^x71 ’W5sm^ 

Take part in , be interested in ^ I will never be a party to the 
combination of the butchers to keep up the prices of meat — Dickens. 

Be a sheet in the wind’s eye ?pl5tC5 5^ 5551, *15| Be in- 
toxicated. 

Be a tiptoe (or on tiptoe) ?85l Be awake or alive to anything , 

be eager or alert , as, to be a uptoe with expectation. 

Be about <iiT 5C^ ^1^ C55l5 Be here and there around e, g. To- 
day I mas all about St. Paul’s — SwiFr ( '5t<51 ) f55^ 51^ Be 

engaged in e.g, (i) I do not clearly understand what he ts about. 
( 2 ) I must be about my father’s business —Bible 

Be abreast C<si^t55iH’t ''IHt’ttPt ^55l Be side by side, the breasts being all 
m a line e.g The ships were all abreast (i e , their heads were all 
equally advanced, as soldiers marching abreast or side by side ). 
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Ba adverse in religion sit^ tW'sP! Turn attention to religion • e.g. 

"I do not deny 

But such as are not graced in a state 
May for their ends be adverse i« religion. 

And get a tune to call the flock together.”— A nonymous. 

Be after ( ) ^CW*1 ^ «tW Be m search of , be in 

pursuit ot «. g The bailiffs are after him — McMordie. ( 

^l5f ) ^ cbIi Be doing or attempting to do (something) • 

e, g, I do not exactly see what the boy is after. 

Be against ( Be in opposition 
to , be adverse to eg, (i) When Vidyasagar raised the question 
of remarriage of widows, the orthodox Hindu community were quite 

against him (2) All these things ate against me — 

Be all and end>all 'srtft The beginning and the end e g. 

If but this were the be~aU and end-all here.— Shakespeare. 

Be all ear vbfl Listen very attentively e g,l was all ear and took 

in strains, that might create a soul under the ribs of death —Milton, 

Be all eyea 3p^< •sRstotst ora*!! Pay all attention e. g. He is all eyes 
in heating a ghost story. [ [ See All one ]. 

Be all one Be the same in effect, make no difference. 

Be all over W ^t'3^1 ) Be everything at an 

**’j'i* ^ The Prince was gasping, the physicians gave no hope, 
and the Queen hears that all ts over ■ — Froude. 


Bo all the better for ( ) ■’m catTO ^*11 Be 

SO much the more to the benefit of e. g If you do not waste your 
time noWi it laill bt all the htttev fov you hereafter. 

Bo all things to all men "cn ftft^ ^ ^ He 

Knew how to make himself all thi^tgs to all men and to agree with 
them in all matters.— Contesip. Review . ° 


Be art and part in( CUrFi Be wholly concerned 

Jlw® or execution . f ( anylhin^ ) « ^ You are art and 

part with us tn purging heresy.— Tennyson 

^ Be in or upon , 
be engaged in e g. The little devil ts at her old tricks — Thacke^y, 

^^condmon ^ ’ll Be in a fixed state or 

^ ^ 

account of some doubt or difficulty be 
embarrassed or perplexed ; hesitate what to determine or do el ’Hp 
now^ite er « stand as to what course he sSd adopt? ' ^ 

‘ ^ ^ Be or stand at close quarters 

Be at cross purnoaesTTi BTifinriOTstiriorfSrori,. 
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^51 Act counter to one another without intending it- « g, (i) I now 
find that we hive beer at ctos% purposes for the last twelve months. ( 2 ) 
Therefore the whole council were in confusion and at cross pur poses — 
_ Fboude 
B e at home to ( 

^lisle's ^(tf^’ft'8 »ri^ SII Be prepared to 

receive ( visitors 1 at one’s house e, g “Sir Charles Basett trumpet- 
ed a servant at the door, and then waited prudently, to know whether 
this young lady, whim he had caught blushing so red with one gentle- 
man, would be at home to another — Reade, 

Be at loggerheads ^ Quarrel e g. They are at loggerheads 
amongst themselves about the meaning of the inscription — Freeman 

Be at one’s ^discretion ^1 Be completely 

under another’s power or control 
Be at rack ( or hack, or heck 1 and manger 

Live an extravagant life , spend money recklessly [ See 
At rack and manger ] 

Be at sixes and sevens *1®! Be quite out tf order , be 

in disorder ( See At sixes and sevens 
Be at SQuare ^^lEl Be in a state of quarrelling 

Be at the boiling pomt '*i(vs*l« ^ Be very angry 
Be at the bottom of(C^ t%p) =!|W Be at the root of • r. 
Clive a)4s no doubt at the bottom of the conspiracy to dethrone 
Serajuddowla 

Be at the expense of (c^tJi f^) ^ ^liftif ^ Pay the cost of 
Be at the plague Cfi*t ft'Wf ’t®!, espt =fBFtsI Be at the trouble. 

Be awake to ( t«i>H ) ii^?l Be fully aware 

of , keep one’s sell informed of e ^ He ts aiorke 10 everything 
that happens around him 

Be away ( ) 5n ’TW Re not m a place , he some- 

where else or aOsent e g. \. am in a hurry to get back, for he wilt 
be anxious while I oni away — OtCE.K^s 

Be bad company ^51, 18=1 iflTW Be wanting m, 
or lack, companionable qualities e g lake care of the man , he 
is bad company 

Be bathed in ( ) WS* ^ ipitsp Be moistened or suffused 

with (a liquid) eg (i) Her bosom was ial/ied i« blood.— D riden, 
( 2 ) The city was buthed ta moon light 
Be better off Be m superior circumstances! 

e g. It must be admitted that you are much better off now than your 
brother 

Be better than one’s self 'sr#h®fcgg isrfw ^ Do more than one 
had promised e .if It is self-evident that in thiii affair he is better 
than himself 

Be beyond one '^I® ^gl Pass one’s comprehension : 

eg It IS beyond me how he came to know all about this matter. 
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Bj borae la mind ^=1 Be remembered e It must «« 
jij mi'A that you are to do it m half an ho ur. ^ _ r> r ut 

Ba borao iP- upon the mind forcimy 

impressed upon the mind r. j i j «/ 

Be brought to bed of ^ Wl) app! ^ Be delivered of ; 


e g She was brevgkt to bed of a son 
Ba brought under a hammer— See Come under a hammer. 

Be carried itlt^ , art’ll ^ ^etl Be highly excited j have 

the head turned e. g Ihe vast audience were earned by the 
forcible speech 

Be cast ILam] Be defeated. 

Be cheap of (anything! 'sm *rtfe Get off with less 

than one deserved nr expected, as of affronts or punishments e.g. 
The thief must have been very cheap of it, when the magistrate let him 
off with only a warning. ' [ now , she ts confined. 

Ba confined fie in child-bed eg. You cannot see my wife 

Ba cut UP 5:Pf5 ^-Stfl Be sorely afflicted or distressed e. g 
Well then, of course, I was awfully cut up — ReiPE. 

Badaathoa{c?ffr1%P'^^^8)'E!^f Be fond 

of. be good at eg Vie\i death on AaXes. t. e , he remembers dates 
very well 

Ba done for effS ^stl Be defeated ,* be ruined e. g 

The business collapsed, and my friend wo5 done far, 

Ba down OQ'ono’s luck ^851, Be unfwtu- 

nate . e, g The bank stopped payment and my brother, who had his 
alt in the l/ank, w js now down on hts luck 
Bi down upon one [ Codoquiol } PfWrst^ T?l, ‘sWw 

ft’l^ ^ Find fault with, or reprove, a person e g. Poor Buswell j 
his appearance isn't aristocratic, I admit and Mrs. G. was rather 
dow I upon me for askin? him here— ,GoOP WoaD'' 

Be fl.t [ Slung ] ^ ®l«t ’ff?) Be in sound Iiealth, 

Ba food for worms tltfl t?« s !?8?rj Be 

dead and buried in the grave e g None but S himself can tell that 
this is not his son, and that hts son it food for worms — DiCKExs 

Bo for ( fipp ^ Be in favour of ■ < ^ 

Some were for trying to run the witch down, — K ingsley. ( ) 

’HJ' WtstT ^1 ^8^ Be proper or fit for e, g. It is not for Spam, 

reduced as she is to the lowest degree of financial inanition, to throw 
the gauntlet to the right and left — ^The tisihs. ’ 

Be friends with (^(58) -^51 Be on terms of 

great intimacy or friendly relations with ( a person ) ' e. g Look 
riere, tjrubert, I want to be fnends with you again, — N orbis 

8 C55i Show a brave, unyielding spirit 

^ Be victor in a game. 
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Be good company sfvr^ 

Have companionable qualities eg A man of such depraved 
character cannot be said to be good company for a young lady. 

Be great with (^1^t?8) ^ ^ Be intimate 

or familiar with. 

Be had of ( ^>85! ^115? Be got of e. g. This book may he 

had of MeS'Rs. Thacker, spink & Co. 

Be hand and glove Been terms of 

great intimacy or familiarity e g We laete hand and gloie, the old 
man and me — Readb 

Be hard put to it 'Sffe ^ Be in great 

straits or difficulty e, g The business he had embarked upon, 
failed after a time, and he wjs hard put to it , 

Be high time TO ^8^ — ctR 

Be quite time , be fully time something was done 
that ought to have been done some time before e g. It is high Unit 
to wake —Macaulay. 

Be in 'tW , ''IW Be present in e g, (i) He was m the school 
the whole day, ’(2) What a place to he in is an old library — Lamb 

slW Be at home or in the house e.g My father is in, you 
may see him upstairs *K? ^ ^WjWW Be in office e g 
The Whigs ate in, the lories are out — McMordib, 

Ba iri a box fro ^ Be in a fix, 

Be in a fair way to (c^ t%g) sftS ^ fwHinsi ert« ^ 

Be likely to get or succeed lo e g The Prime Minister had 
a severe attack of InRuenza, but he is now in a fair wiy to recovery 

Be in a fix— See In a fix 

Be in a strait C^id'^i’t '^PCl Be m a difficulty or distress e g 
1 fear he will he in a strait for want of money 

Bam a swim Cfl leM •Al-ltdi) ift^ Be in a favoured position. 

Be associated with others in active affairs 

Be in arms *iur'®l^’1^ Be in a state of hostility or of 

preparation for war e g London was in arms all'night, — Macaulai 

Be in attendance on or upon ( a person ), at ( a place ) 

( Wpf Wait upon (a person), at (a place) 

c g The servants were in attendance oi their masters 

Be in contact with ( ctH 1^ ) jjtfid ^ TO,®' 

Be in touch with ■ be touching fanythingi e g. It is said that the 
man was in contact with the seditious movement. 

Be in debt— See Bun in debt 

Be in for — This is used in various connections with various shades of 
meaning • as, He is in for his degree ( ». e , at the examination for i 
He ts in for a punishment or loss ( «, e , liable to, &c. ). He is » « for 
dacoity ( t e,, in prison for ), 
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Bern hot water ^t<!. fe^ Be in difficulties . . 

be in trouble e.g lorn mas tn everlasting hot water as the most 
incorrigible scape-grace for ten miles round.— Htjghes. 

Be in leading-fittingB 'stra? *tt515rt^5| ^ Be under the control 


or guidance of another. [Strings used for holding up infants when 
beginning to walk are called Leading sirtngs. SecInleadingBtnngs] 
Be m miechief 581ft Be doing harm, or causing anroj- 


ance. 

Be in Newgate ’Staul . Be in lail be 

imprisoned [ New^aie is the name of the great prison in London J 
e g No doubt he ought to be iti Newgate . — J PAir. 

Be in one’s cups ^S’ll Be drunk. 

Be in the clouds sttsf 5^ ft^tt Dream 

of something impracticable ; form visionary projects , build castles in 
the air. 

Be in the family way sfo^ ice’ll, ■5t#*ltif‘l ’ral Be pregnant e. g Your 
wife should not be removed now as khe is tn the lemtly way. 

Be ( or Remain ) in the field PpNftiWrl ^511 Be a coirpetitor 

for something e, g. Mitchell perceived that there could be little hope 
for him so long as G S, temained tn the fetd —Good Words. 

Be m the seventh heaven sftt 5!^ Be supremely happ) 
[The Cabbalists maintained that there were seven heaven', each rising 

in happiness above the other, the seventh being the abode of God and 
the highest class of angels — Brewur. ] I cated with drink 

Be in the aunshine tprsTg ^’ll, vjiEi Be quite drunk, or into\i- 

Be it BO 'S’ltiS Let it be as you wish eg If that be your w ill, 

he it so nft Suppose it to be so 

Be laid up c?1c^ liltfnw Be confired to one’s bed or 

room through illness e g. He is lutd tip with gout. 

Be left in the basket Scvlftfa ■’(I ^<3Vl Be neglected • be thrown 

over e g Whatever he wants, he has only to ask it, and all other 
suitois lie left tn the i.sAe/.— B arham 

Be master on one’s self JR'C ^Vl, ^ttTsfte Be able to keep 
one’s passions or emotions under control eg II you want to make 
good progress in this path, tou must be nivster of youtief 

Be near [ Colloquial ] Be miserly . be parsimonious c, g 

With all her rragrificent conduct as to wasting alcoholic treasure, she 
a'ae lather near — Conw'ay 

Be no respecter of persons ’T?! 

Consider impaitially , n ake no distinction in showing undue favour or 
— Bible individuals e g God \s no respecter of /eisor.s. 

^ ^ ^ ’fWil'a ) '5n%’W Be very 

fond of ■ e My aunt « awful nuts on M Aurelius —Black. 

Be nuts to [Slang] ( f^cj lartqjTifji 
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Be a great pleasure or fine treat to ( a person ) , delight greatly 
e g That's nuts to him. — Brews r 

Be of age ^*(1 Attain maionty e g. He 'utias of age 

at nineteen, and was allowed to took to his affairs 

Be of consent [Shakespeare] c?Ft^ Be accessory 

Be of one’s mind ^trj Be of the same opinion with an- 

other person e g. Sir Philip is of my mind , and jf you resent my in- 
terference, I am ready to give yon the satisfaction of a gentleman — 
M Edgeworth 

Be of opinion ipa C’tft‘1 ^ Be of belief or judgment , 

consider eg I am of opinion that the man is not guilty 

Be off ^ , FftffTl tffS’fl Go away or off eg Be off, you fool 

^B’fl, ^f^ Be separated from a thing e g (IJ His 

turban rs ojf (2| Vour hat w is off CTtff Decline 
to come to terms refuse to agree to a propo-al e g kt last they 
offered him 12,500 He begged to consider of it. No, they were 
peremptory If he was off, they were off — Reads 

Be off on tlie raclcor. — See below “Be on the racket,” 

Be off the hooks ^Tl trt'S5l , 'stc^ ^trl , ^*11 Be 

done for , be laid on the shelf . be superseded , be dead. 

Be off to Bedfordshire [A witty expiession] '?t'Strj Go to bed * 

[ The play is on the word bed ] 

Be off with you [Colloquial] sfijirl ^ Away with you , 

go away e g. Be off with you > Get away, you min\ I — HagsakD 

Be on a foundation PiPte ^ 

Be entitled to a support from the proceeds of an endowment, as a 
scholar or a fellow of a college. 

Be on foot Epira Tl 'ft^ Be in motion, action, or process of execution ■ 
e g The preparations are or foot 

Be on one’s back #n ’I®!, PnTtgjii ^ ’glBiil, 

Have come to the end of one’s resources. [ relf. 

e on the defensive '«lt' 4 IS^’t? 3 ?S’!j Be in the position to defend one's 

Be on the fair road (or way) ffSMtPfPtl Have the greatest chance 
of attaining something e g With a resolute heart he surmounted 
all the difficulties, and wjs on the favrioad to success 

Be on the fence ■5^ Pn 3 t?t ’R' sitiij Rrpfgt oi Prci) isifiifiF® 

Be undecided or uncommitted in respect to two opposing parties or 
policies. 

Be on the high ropes (or horse) cif«rffr, ^ Assume 

an air of haughtiness , take up an overbearing attitude e g. She 
was quite on ike high lopes about something — Dickens 

Be on the mending hand 'oftC^Pird fw Be convalescent or 

improving e. g Since then the patient has been on the mending hand 

Be (or Be off) on the racket \Conveisational\ ^EstfffBIPrtcif 
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Waste one’s time frivolously or in dissipation eg He had been 
off on the racket, perhaps lor a week at a time — Eksiish Newspaper. 

Be oa tb.0 watch. JP5^ Be looking steadily for 

some event eg He w is o n Me wiicli for the approach of the enemy. 

Be one flesh >5'^? ^'errl ( ’t^- 

’tfte tit’! ) Be closely united, as in marnage , become as one 

person „ _ „ 

Be one’s own man S’!? Picsiii Ptsisi.*! ^ 

Have command of one’s ownself , not to be out of one's own control. 

Be one’s own mistress 'sfra^ ^ftsi®l ^ '*11 

Be exempt from another’s control. 


Be one’s own trumpeter ICoUojui 1] uttp 

(^Osit pK.«t'< ’9‘1 Sound one’s own trumpet , proclaim 
praises of one’s own self e g, He hoped I was a good boy, which, be- 
ing compelled to be my owt trumpeter, I very modestly declared 1 was. 
— MA.vRyAT, 


Be one’s self RWf# iiw^< Be in full possession of 

one’s powers e g The police tried their best ti cow down the great _ 
patriot, but he was soon himself, and found out the tricks of the police. 

Be out ^ '*iW Be abroad ; be not at home e, g The 

master of the house ts cut — WebsTaa ( c^pR Pm ) «Rl»t #rt1 vpst 
Be m a state of disclosure or discovery e.g The secret »s mrf,— 
Web,ter csttvRstR ^ ^ Be not m concealment or 

secrecy e g When these are gone, the woman will be ok ( -Shakes- 
PiARB. Be in a state of eMinction e.g. The fire js 

o«r-VV£BSTni. Be in a state of extinction deficiency, 

The wine ts 0 H/,-WBBSTaR { fitfs 3ptt« 5(1 

of the owner e g The 

lAnd«o.rupona lease - Webster Be uncovered 

g. He wa, literally' oW at elbows -I rviki, 

^ ’151 Be in a puzzle, be at a loss eg 1 have forgot my 

part./ a, « o«f.-SHiKEsPe-»Rit. ctRR Be not in 

s?BR. ^ -Web. 

Be in error or mistake, be not in the 

mfnVra^TJ°"P’' “P'^o" e g. Wicked 
Sss Z Z , calculating of th^ir own interest -S outh 

=« «w, « w, *, 

when he composed the pieces^ for "“t o/ fns mind 

admired -Morcev. ^ '( ^ B, ^ 
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e g. It IS a very long time that I have not heard from you, and t 
believe, am out of your tntnd. 

Be out of pooket Sustain loss of money , be a loser 

eg He was both out of pocket and out of spirits by that catas- 
trophe — T hickeray 

Be out of the qiieatiou sfl TO *l1 

Be unworthy of consideration be quite impossible e g 
All idea of a peerage vas out of the questton, the baronet’s two seats 
in Parliament being lost — T hackkray 

Be over ’Ttatfl Be at an end come to an end e, g. (i) All w« 

over, i 2 | The reign of terror was oori' — Macaulay, * 

Be packing 'SPf 5tf«trl Leave a place e. g. Will you be 

packing this very night ? 

Be pleased ( to do a thing ) 

Take pleasure (in doing a thing) . have the complaisance ( to do 
a thing ) e g. I was pleased to be able to bear him company. 

Be pleased in ( or with ) 5?Si[l Approve , 

have complacency in eg He was pleated tn what I did 

Be ploughed or plucked ‘(Tfsj’ ^?l| Be rejected 

( as a candidate ) for literary honours because not up to the mark , fail 
to pass an examination < g I was a candidate for the B, A degree, 
but w js unfortunately 'plucked 

Be put to It inl , frlt^l ^ vliSi Be placed in a great 

difficulty be perplexed e,g, 1 shall dr hard fo to bring myself 
off.— A ddison 

Be quits with I Coloqmal ] ( ) Ofifl PiiJl^^l ) 5i1%5 

Pitts C^<f orsill ^ ijpP ^itif «F5[1 Be even with (a person) • have a clear 

account with (one) , have paid back what is due to (him). [This phrase 
is used both of money transactions and of wrongs to be revenged] 
c g My spade shall never go into the earth again, till I’m quits with 
him [r e , till 1 am revenged on him ) — Ruade 

Be returned CipPt Jpef? Be elected as a member 

(of some society or association) e g Its members were the same as 
those who had been returned to the Parliament he had just dissolved — 
Green 

Be run after , aitf^ , spltf^iw Be followed . be 

sought 1 be admired e g She had been rather fond of society, and 
much admired and run after before her marriage — Hughes 

Be run out of ( ijtgsl. ^Tl Fall short of , have no 
more in stock or possession 'eg I must buy some stamps , I am 
1 un out o/ Queen’s heads — Baking-Gould. 

Be8hotof[ Be made free of; 

get released from e g Are you not glad to he shot of him ? — Scott 

Be Blow to promise, but quick to perform ( Proverb ] efRcw tfs® 
fe 11*151 , erls®] 5(1, I 
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Ba solid for [ Umui S/ite] ( crtsf !%I5 ^ ^ >9^^ 

fSSl Be hearty or unanimous in favour of. 

Ba solid mtll [ C?Ft51 TTO Have a 

firm footing with [ ed of. 

Ba stuck on [ Sta/e, ] ’il Be enamour- 

Be taken abaak cfH 'iivSil 'Q ^s’rt Be taken by 

surprise and rturtied e ^ He wjs rather ta(ert aback by the sudden 
firmness with which Kate looked up and answered him —Dickens 

Be taken ill ’IBl Fall sick - be attacked with illness e g 

1 vias taken til during my recent stay at home 
Bb taken short [ Colloquial ] Rrjsjicit!! c^tl c=lt<( ^1, Call 

?sill Be suddenly seized with a desire to evacuate solid e\i.rements. 

Be that as it may Pi tiowever that may be e. g. Be that as 

It may, you must keep it a de»d secret. 

Be the end of ( ^'Sal Cause the death of 

Be the worse for (C^R’FtilWSsl’siPl'FSi! ’iBtt’I #« tfisti '=11 

^flill Turn worse on account oi e. g. if he does not do it well, he will 
be the worst fot it. 

Be through stsHPls^etj Be finished 


Be two ^ ^8K1, ’l^ t^lfl Be at variance 

Be two-faced ?Sl!l ^C«( erameitiidltF ®fl ‘9^’t 
■'f'l^^tl, riP!t\‘l ^stt Be a double-dealer , be dis.ngenuous! 
Be under anas W? ^ ms Be armed and in readiness for 
fighting e g The whole army was ordered to be under arms. 

Be under hatches Pitcsi ^etl ^ Be m the hold of a ship 

’i^?Pra ’R ’ttasi Be off duty. 
Kigra^etl Be under arrest Be in the grave e. Well 

he s dead now and tiniti the hatches. — StaVEKSON. bigaitg ^51 Be 
in a state of depression or poverty. [vessel ). 

Be underway [ Nautical ] ^ Be in progress ( said of a 

3 up ^ 1^851 Rise e. g. I he sun is «/.— LaTHBRiDoa aNd Sircar. 

Remain awake <r ;? He has been up all night with 
rheumatism -Thackerat iWTO thI Get out of 

“60 e g. bhe wis up and dressed when her husband went to her 
room -Thackeray Ct? ^<391 Be at an end, be over e.g. 

exotemln?*' ““ «f -Thackeray Scsi^ #It ^ Be in a state of 
excitement « g The whole country luas up again at the new laW 

aa up to ( ^ Bg gqy^I 

He IS not quite up to the mark ( pfR ^i(l Be com- 

pel for e. g. We are up to our wotk — KnIGHT. ( 

^ilj Have sufficient knowledge in e g I am not ub to 
this I know very htlle about poliUcs or history. -T hIckek ay? ^ 
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Bo Tipoa one’s good betiavioar , ■sI’h: 

(?r ^tftco ^ra ’(tc?, 51'fNc‘i e 

'Sfig® »ltC^ Be placed in a position or slate where one’s best 
behaviour is i olitic or neces-ary , be nt a state of trial, in which some 
thing important depends on propriety of conduct 

Be upon the booke sifsi^ Have one's name in an 

official li't 

Bo -With Child ^<3311 'Ti Be pregnant eg His wife was at 
that time wit^ child and could not be easily removed 

Bead-roll <ufV’IC^5 ^Pl? f3(C*N A list of persons to be prayed for , 
hence, also any list 

Beam in one’s eye i to have a ) oft? Jitsit?! 

“llRfl I To have a fault m one’s character ignored in ones 
desire to discover a much smaller fault in another’s. 

Beam compass ^ ^ An instrument consisting of a 

rod, or beam having sliding sockets that carry steel or pencil points 
used to descrioe large circles. [ ing against the ship's sides. 

Beam sea ’ff<CiiC*t irc^cst A heaving sea roll- 

Bean in the cake Prize e g. He has got a bean tn the cake, 

Bean-feast C'5t5 A (east gnen by an employer to those he 

employs. 

Beans 5]»r[|% Slang for property, money ( Fr, biens, goods ), 

Bear a bob [ C<I%« III/] ^ 'st4^ ■5tt«’n Join in 

chorus C^Pltt 3lt^ 01^ Join others 

in some work . render assistance 

Bear a brain i ObioUU ) ^ Exert 

attention, ingenuity, or memory. 

Bear a brave face agaiuet nUi'is Oppose 

manfully eg He bems a beove/iice agjtnst his present almost in- 
surmountable difficulties, ^ reputed to bea?' a chavaetet 

Bear a character ^IKHISI Hold a good moral character • e g He is 

Bear a charmed life 30'j[;5 ^1, C^H c^l5Hi»t 

3?^Wl Hold a life fortified against all 

evil, as if by charms or incantations eg He bears a charmed life , 
you cannot assail him without endangering other lives* — Scott. 

Bear a construction C^t5ni’|'Sf< Convey a particular meaning 
allow of a particular interpretation e g These words do not bear 
the const! action that you want to put on them. 

Bew a grudge against PlTOi fTO®WviI ^C 3 Ffc*t? 

si^ MW ifjiI Entertain or cherish feelings of enmity or hatred against 
c g Macaulay 'eemed as if he bore a grudge against Bengalis. 

Bear a hand [Nautical] vt«5l, Go to work , assist 

e g We were so short cf men that every one on board had to bear a 
• hand -Stei enso.v. Make baste , be quick. 
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Bear a hatred to ( Entertain feelings of 
spue against c.g. She 4 o)« » mortal hatred lo thi house of Lan- 
caster, and personally to the king — Bacon. 

Bear a loss ^ ^ 2 (f 3 Put up with or sustain a loss 

e g Owing to the failure of the Bank, I had to bear a great loss. 

Bear a malice to ( Entertain or cherish 
feelings of enmity or envy against e g. He bore a maltce to his 
brother > [ strange name, 

Baar a name kPI ^ Hold some name .eg. He bears a 

Bear a part in ( ctPI froi! ) Ofa^lt Have a share in , 

take part in , ]oin in eg He bore t.o p irt in all these proceedings. 

Baar a price C^Pl Sell for a definite price e g. 

Do you think that this article will bear a pt tee ^ 

Bear a resamblanea to ( f%p ) sift Have any like- 

ness or similarity to eg He ftot* a great resemblance to his cele- 
brated father.— M aCaolay 


BaarafiEeoUonfororto -si^ isttl C^fN'l ^ Enter- 

tain or cherish feelings of love for eg. You seem to bear a very 
strong affection for your young wife, 

Bear against Approach for seizure orat- 

tacK e g The lion beats against his prey. 

^ ^ Entertain or cherish 

TT"' hostility towards e.g He has been trying to 
vility me, as he ^0 me ° 

Bear arms 1513*13 !fl^<| Carry weapons of war : e.g. The 

fT”” chief.-FROUDE. bifif^cs, 

Figk as a soldier < f He bore arms in the Tirrah campaign. 

Biar away % 3 ot 3 ?rt<l PlifiH qle^ Carry off as conqueror e.g 
He fore hi:, victim in triumph [iVartficai] 

Change the course of a ship, and make 

her run before the wind 

fWJf^Cai^^tll Win the prize at a race 
where the prize was a bell . [hence] be superior m somethmg. " 

^ sit^^ Win the victory e.g When there 
l.keyouToirj.; 7 L%T/r‘=‘''^^ hard for a man 

■ ' r H. 

Have any 

wellfo reompl wo, tower! ^ S'S^mic statme may 

^'^rTh^Sr ^ ‘he date entered 

e The letter you wr te to me the other day. bore no da'e. 
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Bear down Overthrow or crush by force ■ 

# g. He has been able to biaf dow i all opposition — McMordie, 
eT?*rl Drive downw<irds with force e. g The 
force, the size, and weight of our vessel bore her dow t below the waves 
— lavi'G. 

Bear fruit ^'851 Be productive of good results e g, English 
education has n i doubt borno frmt in India 

Bear garden cif ^pf ®[PRs' *8 ^ TC? , c^’rtsli 

C^tf^P>ni t’PTl , A place where people are fierce and angry 

like beats, and quairel with one another ju^t as angry bears do , a 
rude, turbulent «et of men , a lowdy gathering e g Mr Trollope 
visited the Chamber while at Pans, and heard Soult and Dupm He 
thought It a bear garden — English Magazine 

Bear hard stntrtfn '^t %t%fe 

Press , urge eg. Csiax Aorh bear me hard — 5>hakksp«are. 

Bear hard upon lor hardly on i ( ^^8 ) ^*(1 

Be greatly oppressive to e g. This new law will be.r hard upon fisher- 
men — McMordie 

Bear in mind’SHH ?Prl Keep in mind , remember , recollect e. g. He 
bore his father's counsels «« mtnd 

Bear in with [ Nautical ] 158111 , ^?rl Run or tend 

towards , approach e, g The ship bears in with the land 

Bear-leader One who takes upon him- 

self the charge of a young nobleman on his travels e, g Uuder favour, 
young gentleman, I am the bearleader, being appointed your tutor. — 
G COLMAN 

Baaroflf 51^*11 5t^5l ifteifl Carry off e.g (x) He bo?e off the beautiful 
damsel in triumph (2) He Wv v^the prize — McMokdiu: 

R3131 3i?[| Restrain ; keep from approach , as, to bear off a blow 
Bear on or upon ( C^Pl ^ ?ltTl Be related to - 

eg, I want to bring before you another matter closely upon 

this subject, — H elps 8f5t3 3*3l Have in- 

fluence on e, g Alva, as usual, brought his dilatory policy to 

bear upon his adversary.— M otley, ( ¥1^8 ) EtPfirl *1i5l Press- 
on e. g The men bear hard on the suspected party — Addison 

<f^ 3t®f| , Ciraifl Sustain , keep buoyant or firm e. g In 

the meantime she had many privations to suffer from, but hopes of her 
ultimate good fortune bore her on 

Bear one a grudge Wft'l ^ Entertain or 

cherish feelings of enmity or hostility against e g 

I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him —Shakespeare 

Bear one company Th5f38 JJ#! Accompany any 

body e g His faithful dog shall bear him company —Pope 

Bear one’s self C^t^l <Rll 31 Behave in a particular 
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manner e g. In all other particulars, M. Soie himself mlh the same 
calm dignity — Scott. 

Baar one’s signature Have one’s name 

put down in his own writing , be signed by a peison e g The deed 
of conveyance is not genuine, as it doBt not bear hts sigHature 

Bear out ^ Support , confirm , corroborate e g. 

The next svitness bore out the truth of his predecessor's statement. 

Bear rule over { cifTO ^ ) S’!!! ^ Exer- 

cise authority, supremacy or sovereignty over eg Foreigners have 
been bearing rule over India for about 2 ooo years 

Bear testimony to ( fw?: ) ‘SrrFt ^ , fifstt*! ^ Testify to , 
prove e g His manners bear tedimony to his good breeding 

Bear the bell, Bear off tha bell ^ 

ajspi ?3*I1 , lie’ll Be the first in a race or contest , 

have or win the hrat place , be the leader e g. There are certain cases. 
It is true, where the vulgar Saxon word is rehned and the refined Litin 
vulgar, in poetry— as in ‘sweat’ and ‘perspiration’ , but there ate 
vastly more in which' the Latin bears the bell. — Lowaci. 

Bear the brunt of (CTf^t^i^rrci^etifFiciqsf^wtgisl 

"‘fffl ’ft’PIft" Endure the mam force or shock of e.g. But the 
English had borne the brunt ofthQ fight — Macaulay 

Bear the light <s(<n stfsft^m csifm 

He capable of being made pubttc e^g I hese papers contain suoh 
mysiecfes as will hardly be<ir iht Ught 

Bear the market SiW® Colt 

Use every effort to depress the price of stocks in order to buy them. 

Bear the palm f^spqstrflw ^ Be 

victorious , be the best. 

So get the start of the majestic world 

And bear the palm alone — Shakespsare 

Bear the stamp of ( ) "'ll '(Bl'l R<1«. ^ Put forth 

clear marks or indications of e g The rapidity and steadiness with 
which the order of battle was improvised, ben s the infallible stump of 
the genius of Cromwell in the field — Harrison 

Bear through ttPpl ; PtviR Conduct or manage e g They were 
determined to lexr \hi ough the negotiations quietly 

Bear up 3j|l ^ Endure ; persevere in endurance 

‘ g It will be very hard for her to beir up any longer, CvfR'l 

^1^1 Support, keep from falling or sinking e g. Religious hope 
oejrs up the mind under sufferings — Addison. 

Bear up against R'ggj ’if -^sll Resist successfully e. g. He seems 
to oejr zip against misfoi tunes 

^^^be^fu^fo^^ ^ towards . e. g. Our ship 

7 
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Bear with ( cfs^ ^ ^ 

Tolerate be indulgent to eg How long shall I ietr mth this 
evil congregation i — Bible 

Beard a man Ttfe <(5[|. c^t^l '^ll 'S’t Kl ai^ 

^ [-Ci^.] Catch hold oF a man by ,his beard 
hence, set him at defiance , appose him to his face t, g The boys 
were so wicked that they felt no scruples in bearding tutor 

Beard the lion m hia dan [ Colloquial ] titl'd 

till® f!rt, 'st’fK C«Tt^ ^ fsiW 

^^irl 'srtSR'l Till Attack a dangerous man or a fierce enemy in his own 
quarters . to defy personalty or face to face e g, Dar’st thou, then, 
to beard ihe hoi n his den^ the Douglas in his hall. — ScoTT 

Beast of burden '5f9Tt^ ’Its A quadruped employed to carry burdens 
f g I he people at large were little better than beasts of bw den — 
Buckle 

Beast of prey ^ . Tt’f'f A carnivorous animal, t. e , one 

that feeds on the flesh of other animals e g. The lion is a beast of prey 

Beat a parley TfiHisl ^ 

TTl Give a signal for a parley with the opposing force. 

Beat a retreat *t3Fit Retire from 

before an enemy eg He was so disconcerted, it is said, that he 
soon beat a Ikving 

Beat about ( CTtil tRii.'o C5^ TTl Try to find • search for by 

various means or ways e g The government have long been beating 
a&oui for a solution of the financial problem. CTff Tifl Tl 

25^1^ 'Slsi'D Adopt some round-about, indirect 
means to gain an end eg You need not 6?o# about so long, come 
to the point at once — McMohdie 

Beat about the bush. (T®tT, 

Mleil'S{(«>i CTt'l TTl Tl sPisl ■slt^ Till ■’Itel Adopt some round about 
indirect means to get at a thing . ra nble or digreis e g" I was to 
beat about the fiasA— to extract her symptoms gradually. — W arren 

Beat against ( CTt^ friil ) '*rW® Till Strike against e, g. (il Do not 

boat against his side, (zl The waves Aeo/ogainsi the shore. — M cMordie 

Beat an alarm T?1 Give a signal of approaching 

danger by beat of drums [ cf. Bound an alarm ] 

Beat at (CTt^I frp) ’tttiS '1^! ’jj!! ‘*lWl's T?i Strike repeatedly at: e.g' 

1 he men of the city beat at the door — Bible 

Beat away TtflPII ^ll ’tsllfsi's Tfiprl, CifStrl Drive away by beating : 

e g The thief was beaten aivy 

Beat back oraiJl Compel to retire or return e ^ He charged 

on the other flank , but his men were beitea btik — M iCaol'aY. 
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Beat black and bltio ^¥55 ^ <?? ?ttra 

^ ^ ) Give a good thrashing . beat so severely t^t the skin is 
bUcSd bliewith the marks of the beating- The thief xvas 

beaten black and blue by the servants. 

Beat down Of’a’H Destroy, break, or throw down, by Seati ng or 

battering e, g The wall was at once* 

ors’rt Press down, or lay flat e. g The hut was beaten 

donitt by the high wind. TO ^ Subdue or crush e g I will beat 
do'oin his foe before his face — Biste. ( OTSfl Sink or 


lessen, as price or value e. g Usury heals dovin the price of land ~ 

Beat down with, (a person) ( ^ fePpf f’W '^Po ^ 

’fW3 To induce (any one) to sell ms goods at a lower 
price or accept a lower pay e^g. He was for beating down prices wt/h 
the people that worked for him. — G. Eliot 


Beat hollow vtirt'51 ^ Beat wholly , defeat completely. 

Beatiato’3v(;'3?5all^^(^'5rt'#Rit¥(t c^t=l ’ll?! ^^it^ 


Offirtl Teach, or instil into the mind, by" repetition 
Beat of a watch (or clock) vii® ^ f5^ 15^ *t^ The stroke or 

sound made by the action of the escapement, [ A clock is said to be 
in beat or out of beat according as the strokes are at equal or un- 
equal intervals ] . 


Beat of drums A succession of strokes varied in 

different ways, for particular purposes, as to regulate a march, to call 
soldiers to arms or quarters, or to direct a charge or retreat e g. 
The soldiers were warned of the danger by beat of drums 

Beat offiltft’r) ^ ^^1 orenl Repel or drive back e g But 

I was not the person to be beaten off \n this fashion — Da. Quiscbt 

Beat one at one’s own weapons fro?! 

cTO C^tf^ fkim ^ Defeat 

one with one’s own weapons, r e„ arguments e. g Fox put forth 
all his rare powers of debate, beat half the lawyers in the house a/ 
their ovin weapons and carried division after division against the whole 
influence of the treasury — Macaulay, 

Beat out Flatten by hammering . e g. 

Gold can be beaten out into very thin leaves ( cTO '^1 

'a? aral Thresh with a stick or a flail e, g, 
take a stick and beat out the seed from these pods — McMoaniE. 

Beat out of a thing ( cTO CTO 'SfsflJi at«)J ^ 

Cause to give up or relinquish e g Nor can anything beit their nos 
teiity Out of it to this day — South 

Beat out of one’s head (cTO wal 
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Banish or drive out of one’s mind ■ e g I will soon ieat this bad notion 
out ofyoiii he-id [magant in boisterousness 

Beat Termagant Termagantt^ ^ Outdo fer- 

Beat the air *110 sflill, 0 II Make vain' or fruitless 

efforts eg. (i) So fight I not as one that heateth the air — Bible. 
(2) The result is nothing , this is literally biatirgthe air, — Reade 

Beat the Ijounds fetra ^ Trace the boundaries 

of a parish in a periodical survey [something 

Beat the brains ^iNl Of^^n Puzzle one's brains about 

Beat the bush [^Hunting phiase} 

iStgql Strike the bushes m order to rouse the game, or in search of 
the game [Hence, nguratively] Make searches e g 

In theology he passed his life heattngtbe bsh with deep emotion and 
never starting the hare — M Arnold 

Beat the dog before the lion sjWSf “life 

Pf'S’il To punish a person of lesser degree in the presence of the greater 

Beat the dnst — (a) 1 o take in too little ground with the forelegs, as a 
horsL {b) To perform its curvets too precipitately or too low. 

Beat the dutoh ^ ^ ^ Draw a very long 

bow . say something very incredible e g "Will ' if that don't beat 
the Dutch l" search of prey. 

Beat the field ;v^ RSPl Go ov er all parts of the 

Beat the general 31^0? 3r-l0® ^ ^1 Give a signal for 

assembling whether on the approach of an enemy, or a fire 

Beat the hoof ^ ^ Walk , go on foot 

Beat the record— Same as Break the record, which see. 

Beat their swords into ploughshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks 'ilsrt'ls < 9 ^ WCT ifsj, 

^ c*R 0 ^ sfi^j |f%c® tfsifl 

Return to peaceful occupations after war 

Peat time ii^1cT3'5tq ors’tl Measure or regulate time in music by the 
motion ol the hand or foot e g The band-master went on beatirg 
tin.c by waving a roll of paper which he bad in his hand 

Best to a mummy ■ 2(^5 <s!^P 55 Pt^tl ^fiira *101 

3!l Give a sound thrashing so that neither form nor feature can be 
distinguished e. g. The robbers caught hold of the poor vva^ farer and 
belt him to a mummy 

Beat to arms are® ^ ihSiRi.30 -gR? 

T31 Give the signal to get readj' for fighting 

Beat up h^hl ^?13R9 Tl ^13R*1 '^iH Make a sudden at- 

tack upon alarm by a sudden attack e g The British Commander 

now formed a plan to beat up the enemj' at midnight TOIfl 

CSlifl Disturb (<r01ii'S ) 'il^'o hi'-tK Tsi Paj' an untimely visit 

to ( aiy one ). [Set Beat up one’s quarters] [ another. 

Beat up and down bltslftt"? ^t5*i| vsei'i Run first one wa 3 ' and then 
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Beat up for ^ bfSr cstl Go about to enlist ( recruits 

nr new soldiers) for the army e g. The officers promised to beat up 
for volunteers — Kaye. ' ^ 

Beat up one’s quarters (nr the quarters of) 

Make a sudden attack upon one's place of lodging, especially of 
soldiers e g Everything being now ready, signal was given to heal 

up the enemy’s gun ters ’fit’?! ^STl Pay an 

unceremonious or untimely visit to any one in his residence e g Sun- 
day coming round, he set off after breakfast, once more to beat up 
C‘pUtn Cutile's gnat ters — DiCKENS. 

Beat upon { C^f»( f^gsl ) 4ni'.t *tt^l Strike upon conti- 

nuously e g The ram descended, and the floods came, and the 
wind blew, and brat upon that house, and it tell. — Bible '’itgXnt’l CS^I 
’pfssl i.4t*i ^filM Enforce by repetition, 

[Be] Beaten out fets ait^ ’ti5| Be thoroughly tired. 

[The] Beaten track Tt'ftil'l The conventional course. 


Beaten work ’tIiS Metal shaped by being hammered on an 

anvil or block of the necessary shape. 

Beatific vision The sight of 

the blessed in the realms of heaven , the immediate sight of God in 
. heaven 

Beau ideal ^(hp*!, si^-tl Faultless model or type, best specimen. 
e g My ambition is to give them a hiav ideal of welcome. — 

C Bronte^ _ . _ [ tocrat every inch 

158auLiion.iprtC5i?'5g,^5tW'tTt|] A "Lion” of Society, an .iiis- 

Baau Monde Prt#r The fashionable world 


Beautv is but skm deep m 'sPitil Beauty is a ih.ng not to be too 
igniy valued <is it is an object tloating only on the surface and is no 
indication of the inner qualities, and at the same t me it is very easily 
la e to destruction eg In chooMnr your lifelong partner, do not 
run alter beauties, but seek to find out noble qualities of the heart . for, 
you must remember, beiuly is but skin-deep 

Beauty sleep Sleep before midnight, which is regarded 

an,, m'** A medical man who may be called up at 
y oment, must make suie of beauty sleep —Kingsley, 

Beauty spot pfN^fe ffifsiW ^t'lRc*lw pi ^ 

be^u^v'^ a Fvl'^ face to heighten, or draw attention to a woman’s 
oeauty a toil or anything, that emphasi>ts beauty by contrast. 

^ noWes ^ ^ Gwing to , in consequence of e, g. The 

DiCEEil Of pride, andplver.- 


^ ^ Become a 

rme ofCof,?, P^'f ‘he country the 

Courtier had become a by looid of reproach.— M acaolay^^' 
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Become man and wife ^ ^ Be united in 

marriage . live as husband and tvife ' g Were vou and he to 
hecomc man and wife such a marriage would tend to the happiness 
neither of him nor of j'ou — ^Troi lope 

Become of ( c^t^t Haopen to • be the 

fate of : e. g What will become of yaw son when }'ou are gone ’ 

(Bel becoming in (one) Cfl®] Be befitting 

or graceful on one’s part eg It is not becoming in him to side 
with the anti party. 

Bed and board "S Food and lodging e g The genfle^'an 
has promised me not onij’ a fi\ed salary, but also bed and bard, if I 
should like it Full connubial relations 

Bed of down ’It^ < 1 tcic^ fegtfi A 

life of ea-e and romfort e g The \ iceroy’s life is not a bed of 
down, as the ignorant are apt to lanc3’, [ fallen in battle. 

Bed of bonom igppigg ggtfg The grave of a soldier 

Bed of jnstioe — tn French history, a visit of the king to a refractory 
Parliament for the purpose of causing his decrees to be heard 
Bed of roses gj g? gj iffgg An easy or com- 

fortable place or uosition , a life of ease and comfort e g A parochial 
life IS not a h‘d of m«— D ickers. 

Bedlam broke loose cglgcgtsf gpfttl feg RRg ^ ) 

Utter confusion. [ Bedlam here stands for confusionl. 

Bedlamite ■sl^'i A mad man, a foot, an inhabitant of a Bedlam 

Bed of thorns *roi, cjg « tRg'J.'f gf «rgi 1 A life or 

situation of anxiety and apprehension. 

Bed-rid, Bed-ridden g 1 nrtcg ’W’f® . Confined to bed 

by age or illness , worn out 

( \ Bee in one’s bonnet Cgtftg A nhimsical or crazy fanc}’’ 

on some point e, g Crawlej' has got a bie la L's bonnet — 
Troll ope. [ for the hive. 

- bne thls’l gg The shortest cut, the line which a bee takes in making 
Bee of Athens — Sophocles, the tragic poet 

Beech mast The nuts of the beech, especially as they he under the 

trees, in autumn J stupid. 

Beef-brained, Beef-witted Rkl. Heav3' or dull in nits , 
Beelzebub— *1*1 'sl'i The De\i! f [ Proverb ] Blteilt'l'S ^ 1 t| | 

Bees that have honey m their mouths have sting in their tails 
Beetle crusher ^ gij £55^ gl A large, flat foot 

Befall to ) ggRi v&l Happen to c ^ I think some mishap must 

nave befallen to that man, or he \souId ha\e come here long before 

Before long ^ Soon • ere a long time 

has elapsed t g B^oie tong thtj' Mill be in the most straitened 
circumstances 
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Before ( or Ere \ one could aay Jack Rokinson ( or J. R. ) [ Col, ] 
^ In a moment, at once e. g. These men 

can often turn a thousand pounds trt w could say J, R — ReadE. 
Before one’s eyes sc^ In the presence of one e g The 
murder was committed in broad day liRht bcfovc the Magistrate s eyes. 

Before one’s time '®mra , Earlier than the 

usual time e. g He was cut off h^orc fits time. 

Before the beam [AlaKfica/]— In an arc of the horizon included between 
the same line and that point of the compass towards which the ship steers. 
Before the lights On the stage 
Before the mast As a sailor. 

Before the wind [ NmtticU ] In the direction of the 

wind and by its impulse ^ 

Before this time twelve months sRij sit.ffii 

Before twelve months have elapsed from the present time. 

(Bel beforehand with one ( ) vjtcsj '-rtfVes Wlti 
^ Anticipate ( a person ' e, g Hut it seems that Goneril had 
been beforehand isiith him, sending letters also to Regan — Lamb. 
Before yon marry, be sure of a house wherein to tarry IPiovc/i] 

TC?, ®tll ’ICS , ^ ?fe I 

Begforfft'SHt. Askfor pray for c. g. She begs 
foi a morsel of bread and a cup of water.— M ac iubay. 

Begoforfpomf^l^lftiFgatiiSffi^^t^SF) si's’ll Ask earnestly of 
(a person) eg <i) He wilt Sag of him to set him richt with them. 
— Nevvmav, (zi From whom did you beg this money ? — McMordie. 
Beg one’s bread vfsl ^^•(<ltu)| Earn one’s livelihood by 

begging e g. The poor man, m his old age, is'obliged to beg hts bread. 

Beg one’s pardon Ask any one to forgive 

^ g You should now beg your ieachei’s p>i don, 

Bsg the question ap!t«i tfl tpfsijj 

^S91 Take anything lor^gianted which is the very thing to be proved 
e. g To beg the guedwn is not to seltle it — Macaolav, 

Beg year pardon (n tFilfStll ^eseg ’Hi 

’ll ’trficsi . 9 ^ wt 'F’tlSt ^ ’Itiwi 

I (2) ’Ft’tf’i’F’R TO 

^ ^ '51g'3|f% ^C51, ci«lPt >9^ ^ I 

Beggar desoription t^9'( ®13C5 »tl?1 ’fin t(l ice’ll , 

Be such as to be beyond the power of describing ade- 
quately • e g The scene at the railway station at Howrah on that day 
beggared all description — Esglbh Newspaper [ I 

(A) Beggar may smg before a piok pocket [ Proverb ] 

(A) Beggar onhorae-baek esff? An upstart, a 

person suddenly raised in social status. 
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Bdggars and borrowers must not be oliooaers, Beggars have no 
right to b e choosers. [P/ ovet ? 

Beggar’s bullets a5«l1 Stones. 

Beggars mounted run their horses to death [Pjo9«3] 

Beggars must (or should) not be choosers IProvei i] pfsf, ^ 
'5[tf ? Those who beg for other people's favours 

ought not to try to impose their own terms 

Begin at the wrong end ^ Manage badly. 

Begin life arc^ ^ iSfle ^’I] Take to any profession 

for the first time , begin to earn livelihood* e. g* He iegsi life at 
the lowest round of the ladder, when only eleven years old —Smiles 

Bogin the world ^ Enter upon the course 

or business of social life eig She might reckon on six or seven 
hundred pounds to begin the morld with — Thackeray 

Bogin with ( tVl ^Po, «(flral ) sni Com- 
mence with e g. Beginning ioith“kne^r first six northern 

and then six southern signs , beginning iviili “Capncornus,” we have 
SIX ascending and then six descending signs — Brewer 

( The ) beginning of the end The commencement of an 

approaching dissolution or disaster e g The murders of President 
Brisson and his colleagues were, in truth, the beginning of the end — 
Motley. ' 

Baguile the time Cifesl Cause the time to pass 

asvay without notice eg He took with him a book of romance to 
beguile the time with 

Behindhand in ( pfP{ 'I'SW'Si, ^#5 W51 Wl 

■s>raL'® ^ ’Ttfinil ^’81(1 — wrt Not equally advanced with 

a person in respect of (somethingi e.g Nor was the lady at all 
behindhand tn displaying her choicest allurements — Dick»ns 

Behindhand in one’s ciroumstance ^ 

In a 'tate where expenditures exceed the receipts of funds, or are 
inadequate to the supply of wants 

Behind one’s back <pUl5t'a vfwiw ’ll In one’s absence e g 

It IS quite improper to speak ill of one behind one's back. 

Behind the age ^•tWjl ’®l^^ ’PtC’Hf Antsi’t •[C^ Not keep- 

ing abreast with the improvements of the time in which one lives 
e. g He is greatly behind the age. 

Behind the curtain , Cift^ In secret e g (i( Every- 

thing in this connection must be done behind the curtain ( 2 ) In one 
word, things between Sir William and me, must be behind the 
c-iitain— Goldsm ith 

Behind the scene— Same as Behind the curtain 

Behind time ’RTO After the fixed time . c g. The curtain 
was raised at least ten minutes behind time. 
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Beholding (or Beholden) to ( ^Wit2(t'3 Obliged 
to , under obligation to eg So much hath OKford been beholdf<g 
to her nephews, or sister's children — F uller. [ mind 

Bel esprit [, French ] ^ A vivacious wit a brilliant 

Beldam ^ iftH, ’flTl ^ An old woman • ( ht, ) a grand-mother. 

Believe in , fifSiri '5R1 Have a firm faith in c.g Ye hehevc 

11 God, de/ieie also in me — Bible, ^’Tl Have trust or 

confidence in e. g He does not believe tn anarchism, 

Believe on ^ ^ Have firm faith in [ believed 

Believed on all hands ^11^1 TO Generally 

Bell, book and candle All sorts of opposition c. g. 
Sell book Hid and e sh-ill not drive me back — Siiaeesi’EVRE, 

Bell founder One whose business is to found or cast bells 

Bell pull ttt3^ #<I1 Sdi A cord, handle, or knob which 

will ring a bell when pulled 

Bell tent csftvf A circular conical-shaped tent. 

Bell the oat fle <(?() , rTO vtstipte *is^ ^ , 

fspil Encounter and cripple one of 

gceatlv superior force endanger one's self in trying to save others 
e g Is there a man in all Spam able and willing to hell the cat C— 
English Newspaper 

Belles Lettres [ Preech ] t;dl(\'oj Polite literature, ( bell 

Ball wavering Vacillating from side to side like a 

( 1 helhe lly has no ears [Ptoierb] vl^i! ste TO ; 'iftrr 

TOW'S TO A hungry man will not 

listen to adwee or arguments ° ^ 


Belong to ( TOBrs ) m Form a property of « g Jamaica^ 

ie’o g> to Great Britain ( C^ti( f%p ) Appertain to r. g 

he^inven^^ belong to a former penod ( ^ ) 

^ Form a part or member of eg These men 

the Bedouin A labs. (cTOfTOD ^ TO.'e' ^ 5Itrs:| TO1 
Be connected with or related to e.g Vh\s man belongs to a. very 

■tantb,|,..,,St p»''“ 
Beloved disciple -St John. 

Beloved physician— St Luke 

Below par ^ 

nomina or original value e g Stocks ate npw selling beloiv p.r. 
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Below stairs TOSW In the basement or lower part oF a house 

Below the mark ^3ol ^ ^ ^ ^ 53 H 

Less th»n the required standard e g Your composition is no doubt 
good in Its way, but 5e/ow the mark. 

Below the salt fetail? f^pfe ^ 

^ At the lower end of the table , among toe guests of inferior rank ; 
(hence), in a servile, mean, or degrading position e.g His lordship’s 
business, however, lies chiefly with those, so to speak, delow the salt — 
MELtapLE. [ laivyers 

(Thei Bench and the Bar "S The judge and the 

Bender [ Slang'\ — Six pence 

Bend the brow { ^ Knit the brow as in 

deep thought, or in anger , frown. 

Bend the mind 5R ^ Exert or apply the mind eg To bend 
his mtiid to any public business — Temple. 

Bend the will fPS '<R[1 Exert or apply one’s heart e g But when 
to mischief mortals bend their will. — Pope 

Beneath the rose lies the serpent [Pjooer 3 ]f^^tv{P!t 55 t . 135 ?} 

■ptsfit, flilt? if? I 

Beneficial to (c^ ?1 ^l?t?«) vfp? ?| Contributing to 

the good of ; profitable to e g The system of education under pro* 
posal will not be beneficial to this country. 

Benefit of doubt etl® etH?. 

hC-iil?? ^«f| The benefit to which an accused person is entitled when 
there arises any doubt as to his guilt e, g In summing up the case, 
the Judge counselled the jurors to give the accused the benefit of any 
resonable amount of doubt — The Statesman 

Bengal light 'oilwl-s’ei't'S' "il^siTt? A firework produc* 

cing a sustained and vivid coloured light, used in making signals. 

engsl stripes A kind of cotton cloth woven 

uith coloured stripes 

Bengal tiger 'sitJPt c#Ofl The real ferncious tiger of Bengal. 

Benjamin’s mess ■^d<rt^? '^rt?t?, ?i5 ®tsf The largest share. 

[A’^ B The allusion is to the banquet, given by Joseph, Viceroy of 
Egypt, to his brethren Benjamin's mess was as much as five times as 
dny of them.— Bible, 

Bent on or upon ( f??C? ) fisJcivf ?1 Inclined to with interest, 

or closely intent on , determined on e. g The two boys were off, 
bent on mischief — McMordie. 

Banumbedby orwith (C^?1?C«|) ?1 'spit® Deprived of 

sensation or sensibility by • stupefied with e g Her senses were 
first benumled by death. 

Bequeath to ^ ^T??l Cue or 
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leave to by will give to by testament, said of personal property • e. g 
His uncle has bequeathed to him five thousand rupees.— M cMordie 

W ’it'S’tl H and down or transmit to eg Voltaire has ie-- 
queathed to us not a single doctrine to be called by his name -Macaulay 

Bereave of ( Make destitute 
of deprive or strip of e, g You have bereft me of al| words — 
Shakespeare 


Bereft of ( ) ^C<S ^>0 ^ Deprived of • destitute oi ’ e. g 
He is a lone old man bereft ofeAX comforts — McMordie 
Beset 'With ( ^ Placed on, in, or round e, g 
A robe of azure beset with drops of gold — Spectator. { CTtIK ) 

^ Encompassed or surrounded with e. g The next day 

the ship was beset with ice, — Nelson 


Besetting sm ■st<rt?t ffW , C?t^ Prevailing or 

predominating vice . a vice which is habitually attending a person 
e,g Drunkenness is the besetting sin of his life 
Beside one’s purpose ^ 

Aside from or having no connection with, one’s motive or intention • 
eg It IS beside oui present />i/r/(we to prosecute any further investi- 
gation into the matter 

Beside one’s self Out of one's wits or senses * 

r (il The word took her by surprise and she was beside herself 
With fury, (2) Paul, thou art beside thyself — Bible 

Beads the mark 'elder's Not directly or properly referring to 

the matter in hand , out of place e g There is a circle of elect spirits, 
to whorn the whole strain of this paper will, it is most likely, seem to be 
oeside the mai k — Gladstone. 


Basprentwith fjpp) 

Sprinkled over wth . spotted with e g His face besprent with liquid 
crystal shines.— S h nstone r h 

Bew of Bedlam ^“natic eg Will you ha»e the 

y°“ dressed alter that mad Bess of 

Bedlam fashion ?-Trollopb 

L e] best fish Bwims near the bottom ^ 

sit® ^ Nothing valuable can be obtained without trouble 

estman^'^ An unmarried friend who attends upon the bridegroom . 

w^fs rnho^.u L j a young gentleman to be Jerf mair when he 
wants to be the bride-groom himself,— J Payn 

P?easp'r®*i^ ^ ) ■swpt ^ Give or impart to , confer on 

f J™® on him the refuse letters —Spectator ( 

5«ffigtSeman-TTTLET“’ I could have her 

take one s self to 'sRoTO , 'srtan ’rI Have recourse to , apply to , 
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resort to eg (i) They betook themselDes to treaty and submission — 
Burke ( 2 ) After that he betook hmself to the woods. — Lamb 

'Bet0 Noire [French] ^jflr ^ The object of aversion 

the thorn in the side e g The Dutch sale of the tin is the bete none 
of the Cornish miners. — Times 

Bethink one’s self of TB^ ’JR'l ^ Call to mind . recall 

or bfinsf to recollection, refiertion. or consideration e, g I have 
bethought myself of o.x\oi\\er fault. — Shakespeare. 

Betray into ^ ^ ) w^il Mislead 

into , expose to ( inconvenience not foreseen ) e g Genius often 
betrays itself into great errors of judement —Watts. 

Bstray into or to ) ’^‘1 ^ Make over or de- 

liver up to, treacherously e g Jesus said unto them, the Son of man 
shall be behayed tato the hands of man. — Bible. 

Betray one’s trust Give up one’s trust treacherously 

or faithlessly e g The government is sure never to betray its trust. 

Bstrothed. to iff?^ Affianced to •« g Fanywas 

betro'htd to Wat, a youth in her native village —Golden Deeds 

Better alone than ill company [Proverb] ^ I 

Better an empty house than an ill tenant [Proverb] cot 

C5tW*I^ I 

Better be the head of a dog than ^he tail of a lion Better bo the 
head of a sprat than the tail of a sturgeon - Better bo the 
head of an ass than the tail of a lion Better be the head of 
the yeomanry than the tail of the gentry [Pioverbi] r® 

C'fl-'Rl COT C^fPrt Cirtipr ^'851 ^ It 15 far better' to be foremost 
amongst the commoners than the lowest of the aristocracy 

Better half v[ft Wife eg His deceased irtfer-Aai/ had been 

an eminent cork cutter — Dickens 

Better late than never [ Proverb ] s|1 COT Offtcs ^ 

It iv better to do a thing even if it be at n later period than not to do 
It at all 

Batters Superiors 

Bettor off ^t«T In better circumstances e, g. 

He seems to be better off now than when I saw him last. 

Botween-deoks ( W'ls ) 5f«(R[^ The space between 

two decks of a ship 

Between hay and grass ^ I" ® 

state not yet properly formed or developed in an immature state 
( said m America of youths between boyhood and manhood ) 

Between jest and earnest 'STf'Sctri Partly m 

jest and partly in earnest 

Between ourselves ^'Flt , Cwtvtra ’sfWc^ ^ >9 

^ iSf^fnf ) In strict confidence e. g. Between our- 

selves, the man you lecominend is a downright scoundrel. 
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Botween Soylla and Charybdia Ss’! *rti3rs Between twn 
equally fearful difficulties or dangers, which are such that in trying to 
avoid the one there is every risk of running into the other [il/ B 
Scylla IS a rock, and Charybdis, a whirlpool, each on one side of the 
Straits of Messina between Sicily and Italy manners in trying to dear 
the one often run the risk of being orawn into the other Hence the 
phrase] < g" I am between Scylla and Charybdis If I do not marry 
him he will be my enemy , anQ if 1 do, I am no longer mistress in my 
own realms— Froode 

Between the devil and the deep sea Soq A Between two equally 
fearful difficulties or dangers e g Rupert’s position was desperate 
his friends had forsaken him he was caught between the devil and the 
deep' sea —English Magazine 
Between the lights In the twilight. 

Between two flees ^ to, ’SFl^, 

^ In a position where a soldier is subject to the shots from two 
different sides , in a position of particular danger ; between two me- 
nacing dangers [darkness, 

aatween two lights wte Wtt? ’ll fW fwi Under covet of 

Between ns CSpItfa ^rWC5 Between yourself and myself • e g. 

iileanwhile you will watch the progress of Maltrovers — I will be by 
your elbow . and between us we will do for him. — L ytton. 
p At intervals 

Btween (or, sometimes, Betwixt) wind and water ^ 

^ « istst Itlsftflte Wt? ^ Ort^lPl tfi 


^ In that part of a ship's side 

ch.n'* frequently brought above water by the rolling of the 

P. or fluctuation of the water's surface e g The ship had received' 

sis-and twenty shot between wind and water — Sodthey 

rmh^./^ If ^ That shot was a settler, it struck poir Sail 
p "gy viind and watt, — G. A Sala 

conffdeno°'^ Between ourselves in stricp 

insulted 4 her ^ f*’® otliur day 1 was actually 

Between louand'l,?! bed-post, or \ raWc® isrtutra 

you and me and the post (or door-post) J 

noMo”^e i^ ^ Between ourselves , in strict confidence , 
name of Dano„? party - e g But understand that the 

door-post ® be'wetn you and me and the 

Bevraw'' ^ ^®^^66n TOsitfV In a middling position 

agamst JfS# ^ Jit^sflil Be careful 

_p ' -- ® g Beware of all, but most beware of man 

BehoU li^d^ ^ Have a special regard for e g, 

voice -K, “"'i “bey 
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Bayond bounds Exceeding the limits, unlimit* 

ed , unbounded e g His delight was now beyond bounds 

Beyond compare ^^51^ Such as admits of no camparison with ano- 
ther , incomparable e g The beauty of the scsno\MSi% beyond compare 

Bayond dispute ■RSSfVlR'SttK.^ Indisputably , incontrovertibly e, g. He 
was, beyond dispute, descended fiom an aristocratic family. 

Beyond doubt Undoubtedly. 

Beyond expectation sfMI 

'ofRl^ More than what is expected 

Beyond expression ^[#5 , Beyond the power of des- 

cription indescribably e g 

The place he found beyond expression bright, 

Compared with aught on earth — Milton, 

B. Past expression has the same meaning ] 

Beyond measure Exceedingly, immeasurably. 

Beyond one’s depth Beyond one’s power of 

comprehension. 

Bayond one’s self { (?tt^gs€f^ ^ eifesg Beside oneself, 

exceedingly affected r hension. 

Beyond one’s senses Beyond one’s compre- 

Bayond question ^IPifC^g ^i;#® , Beyond all doubt : e. g. The 

goodness of his motive was beyond all question 

Beyond seas ^ Ob the other side of the ocean, 

ab'oad e g The husband or lover may have been out of the way— 
beyond seas, perhaps— a sailor, very likely — Miss Braduon. 

Beyond the reanh of 'SfRcwS ^'ol'o Inaccessible by , unattainable by • e ^ 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art.— Pope. [ ocean. 

Beyond the seas ^ CifC*t On the other side of the 

Beyond the veil ^BlFTtC^, In the other world, i e , dead 

e g Readers and hearers ate beyo d the veil , there is not one left 
to us now — Morley 


Bible Clerk ^ ^ A scholar who 

reads his lessons m some college chapel. 

Bible Society An association for securing the multi- 

plication and wide distribution of the Bible. 

Bid adieu to ppiff steiil ^ cW’fl . Bid farewell to , 

uke Icive ot , part witu e g (i) The king wrote to bid adieu to his 

“ ■” “""i' • 


Bid against ^ettcsf ( ) ^if^ ^ 

CwPf tSpfl Compete with t another ) at an auction sale. 

Bid at an auction ^ ieW Offer a puce for a thing at an auction s.ile 
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Bid beads ^ Tell prayers with the help of beads, as the 

Roman Catholics and Hindus do. ^ ^ « 

Bid defiance to csf^Tt^ ^ ^ mtbf ®c^w5 ^ 

Defy , provoke to combat or strife eg. He bids defiance to the 
world at laraie Act in opposition or hostility to e, g. 

He bids defiance to the laws of the country. 

Bid down tfil Lower the price of an article at auction sale 
Bid fair iSFt'f Offer a good prospect ; make a 

fair promise e g The attachment looks very like a friendship^ 
promises well, and bidi fair to be lastme — Cowper. 

Bid farewell ^ ms 

) Bid adieu . take leave of (at parting for a long 


time) e. g. The Pnnee came to bid them farewell — Macaulay 
Bid goad-bya ftTt*l sfC’tl ( ‘‘Good- 
bye” ^ill 5|lW ) Bid tarewell e, g. He bade good-bye 

to his friend, and stepped into the carnage 

Bid good-day »t?[ .DTs ef’R ®fW«.^ ^ 

5lt^jPlPI^“s'^'2t«tt*f»rtC5[ “Good-day” ^ ^ Say ‘•Good-day" 
, (on meeting or parting at any time after mid-day and before evening) . 
« ‘g He very politely bade the lady gooi-dav, and went on his way. 

Bid good-eyaniag ■zi'R JffJFlra ^ ffift?! -Good even- 

ing” Sav “Good-evening” (on meeting or parting m the 

evening! « g When he called the next evening, I bade him good- 
fwtt’gand p.tinted him to a chair 

Bidgood-moraiag arte? am 5TW<tiptCcT ^ -Good- 

morning" <Rt Say ‘ Good-morning" (on meeting or parting in 
the first part of the dayi eg He civilly bade her ^oixi-inprntMP and 
departed with his friend — W arden * 

Bid gpoi-ntght me? "Good night” ?Fst( -gsri Say 

'Good night‘ (used only on parting after nightfalli e, g. The old ladv 
tenderly bide him xeod-ngki and left him. — Dickens. 

Bid high Offer a large sum of money for an 

article put to auction [for a long time. 

Bidloagf4rawaUfH^tC5ra^f?(ft?5l^«|??t Bid adieu or take leave 

Raise the price of an article 
by bidding higher and higher [ cf Bid down ] 

Bidwelooinsisiiitit ijtsfK^tcsf irttf? ^ 

reception at meeting e. g, hJ 
d them well and b ide them welcome — Dickess 

^ The 

P ayer for the souls of the benefactors before the sermon . 

I a oaa’s tins Watch for a 
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favourable opportunity or time f g They had long been biding 
then tivit , and now the time had come — KaVii 

Bide tryst Jistw '3 Wait for a person 

at the appointed time and place e g The tender-hearted maid that 
ever hided tryst at village stile. — Tennyson 

Big Bsn —The large bell of Westminster weighing 13 tons 10 cwt so 
named after Sir Benjamin Hall, the Chief Commissioner of Works when 
the bell was cast (1856) 

Big gun, A person of consequence 

Big-WigS (of society) [ Colloquial ] { C^ftT Persons of great 
importance (in a society) e g We have heard him spoken of by the 
htg-tvigs with extreme condescension — Dickens ["Big guns” and 
"Great guns” are used in the same sense] 

Big Wltb. or of Conceiving in the womb pregnant with , ready 

to give birth to eg She was at that time hig ‘wit/i a. child { C^K- 
PFi ) ^ Fraught with e g Big ivith the fate of Rome. — 

Addison 

( ^) Bill at sight vmt 9^, m ^ eiftl A bill 

payable immediately on presentation (hence) anything that is at once 
paid back e g. I’ll pay you off that kiss with interest , I'll answer a 
bill at sight for it — Haliburton 

Bill in Ohaaoecy ’sfftftsf® ctf tftf^ ^ A written, 

statement put in or hied in the courts of Chancery , 

Bill of adventure— A writing setting forth that the goods shipped are 
at the owner’s risk, 

Bill of costs C’lt^'if’rtjl A statement of the items which form, 

the total amount of the costs of a party to a suit or action 

Bill of divorce ’W In the Jewish law, a writing given by the 

husband to the wite, by which marriage relation was dissolved. 

Bill of entry Tt§51-^tSPl ^PTst TPliJl A written ac- 

count ui goods entered at the customs house, whether 1 uported or in- 
tended for exportation 

Bill of exchange ftSf A written order or request from one 

person to another, desiring the latter to pay to some person designated, 
a certain sum of money therein named 

Bill of fare A list or enumeration 

of the different articles of food provided at a meal e, g Bring us the 
bill of fare lor to-night’s supper —Goldsmith. [Ftgui atively] 

A programme of events or action e, g The music entertain- 
ment provided a capital bill of fare, [ grand jury. 

Bill of indictment A written accusation presented to the 

Bill of lading ®tt^tCSF CSf{^ •itC'R A written account 

of goods shipped by any person on board of a vessel, signed by the 
master of the vessel, who acknowledges the receipt of the goods and 
promises to deliver them safe at the place directed, dangers of the sea. 
Lxcepted, 
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Bill of moitality An account of the number of deaths m a 

place in a given time e g. No test of the physical well-being of so- 
ciety can be deemed so decisive a» that which IS lurnished by bills of 
mortality —Macaulay. 

Bill of parcels cfW’l'ft? Plisrf® W ^ ^ An 

account given by the seller to the buyer containing the particulars of 
the goods bought and their prices 

Bill of quantities Anabstiactof 

the probable cost of a building. 

Bill of right tpra ’ftft ^ i5t(^ A summary of 

rights.and privileges claimed by a people. 

Bill of sale , ■^<(1^ A formal instrument for the conveyance or 
transfer of goods and chattels 

BiUofatora A 

license granted at the customs house to merchants, to carry such stores 
and provisions as are necessary for a voyage, custom free. 

Bill of the play ®tt®CH®l a ’flWlR’i 

«rtC¥ A list ol the characters and actors in a play 

Bill payable at sight f r e payable on demand } ■sfipW iUCui^ PI ^ 

ttra ^ A bill that has to be paid off, when it is first seen by 
ihe persv-n who has to pay it. 

Bill and coo im ^ To make love 

Billet doux [Flench] earn®!® A love-leiter. 

Billingsgate Foul language, from the fish market at Billings- 

gate, notorious for the bad language in common use there. 

Pocket handkeichief, "bill” or "beak" standing for "nose." 

f .Xm, policeman’s staff. It is als > the familiar form 

of "William ” 

Billy Barlow A street droll, a merry Andrew. 

Bind down^tf^-^ Confine , place under some obligation e.e. He 
was bound domi to keep the peace for six months 

Bind out Place under some legdl obli- 

gation to serve e g. He has been bound out to serve the baronet 
tor one year 

Bind over Place under obligation by an instrument 

1 ^ ministers were arrested and bound ovm to 
take their trial at the assizes, — F roude 

Bind to ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Sdentiallv^aV/"‘'!f‘ ^ knowledge 

hdentially and under circumstances that hnd me to silence — 

Dickens. ( Confine or restrict to e. g. 

So the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar 

nut bind him to his native mountains mo e— Goldsmith 

Bind up la ( fiRP, ) ^ ^ Cause to be wholly engrossed 

8 
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with , connect intimately with eg I wish to hnd him vp tn the 
production of fresh works. 

Binding on ( ^ Obligatory on e g. As 

for con5cien>.e, what is binding on one man’s conscience is not binding 
on another’s — Arnold 

(A) Bird in the hand >5^1 ^'(1 1^ 

Any advantage at present held eg A bud in the hand is worth 
two in the bush —English Proverb, 

(A) Bird in the hand is worth two in the bush [Pj ovei i] >£ 1 ^ 

'Sl^ , ^rs'ii'o i£i<fl5t<f 

^ An advantage that is at present held is far better than 
a problematical one, even though the latter ma}' hold out hopes of be- 
ing twice as good. 

Bird of ill- omen ^ “Hra" A man 

who IS generally regarded as unlucky , one who is in the habit of bring- 
ing ill news 

Bird of Juno The peacock 

Bird of Minerva The owl 

Bird of passage , <?{ 3 m OfPt «ttc^ ^ll , PI ^ 

’tts ^ A migratory bird , 

hence, a person who dwells map ace for a certain time only and then 
leaves the place 

Bird of paradise A kind of very beautiful bird 

Bird of Venus ^The dove 

Bird’s eye view ui^bI OTf!? A view seen from above as by a flying 

bird hence general knowledge, wnthout entering into details c $ 
A bud's eye ? leiv of a subject — Burke 
Birds of a feather— Same as Birds of the same feather 
Buds of the same feather Men of like character e g 

Buds of the same featlui flock together — Proverb [ igtt I 

Birds ofthe same feather fiook together [Pro erb] cstR C6tc^ 

Birth day honours '^twtst Spiffs trH honours and titles 

conlerred on the occasion of a ro 3 'al birth day 
Birth-day smt State of nudity eg He is in his birth-day suit, 
i e quite naked as when born 

(Thel bishop has set his foot in it [Colloquial] ^ 

The contents have all been burned [This is a witty expression, 
the allusion being to the zeal formerly displayed by bishops in burring 
heretics] e g "Why sure, Betty thou art bewitched . this cream is 
burnt too "—"Why, luadam, the bishop has set htsfooiin it.” — Swift 
Bit — Thieves’ slang for 'money'. [Coineis are called ‘‘bit-makers”J 
Bit by bit “tRisI, 'sW In small fragments , little by 

little c g, 1 had to do it bit by bit 

f A| bit of one’s mind 'sl^ A sound reproof e g "I shall haie 
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to tell her' a hi of my mind”, he said, as he stepped across the close.— 
Trollops. • 

Bite against a file csrt^ Attack what one has very little 

power of doing harm to, like a snake which, in its anger, bites the iron 
file, but only hurts its own teeth [ plates by means of an acid. 

Bite in awti! ’ItCS ^ Corrode or eat into metallic 

Bite on tlie biidle '8 ^ Suffer great hardships. 

Bite one’s lips ( (3rtC*t ) ^*15 ^ Press one's lips with the teeth in 

anger e g. He began to hfe hts hps m great wrath 

ilteafnadof?n?^£i^b} 

^ Express defiance by putting the thumb-nail into the 
mouth and knocking it against the teeth c ^ 1 will hte my thumb at 

^ them . which IS a disgrace to them, if they bear it —Shakespeare 

Bite the hand, that fbeds one To show base ingratitude 

(A1 Bitter (hard, large, &c ) pill to swallow— See Swallow a pill. 

( I he) Bitter end c*R '1 he last extremity , the dregs 

Bite the duBt (or ground) isftfsn;;;! pall 

into the agonies of death t g. He then made his enemy hie the dust. 

Bite the tongue 1^, '#1, Keep silence. 

Biz [r/ico<)ica/ Sla"g-j-bhott (or "business." Good Bib means full 
houses. An actor’s hiz means his by-play. 

Blab out ( '^•9 fimtfif ) if^s tfiJt cfresl, 'Si’ft?, ^ prsfl Utter 

or putihsh t secrets or tnflesi without reserve or discretion c g A 
talkative person runs himself upon great inconveniences by blabbing 
0 f his own or others’ secrets.— R ay. 


Blaok and blue >ftff The dark colour of bruise in the flesh 

which IS accompanied with a mixture of blue c g To pinch the 

slatterns dfjcA aiiif — Hudibras " 

Black and white — See In blaok and white 

Black art C5i#pf]1 , The art oractised by conjurors wizards 

and others, who professed to have dealings with the del^l ' ’ 

Black beetle ^ RssrtC’tW ^ The common large cockroach. ' 

Black book nmat'tl# 's ^ A book 

rXm"®' ft? State, which led to m^h political 
reform m the early part of the nineteenth century 

Blaok cap artPt? w ct ^fvf vrav, a cap worn 

Blank cattle iPf Oxen reared f. r slaughter 


<A) Blaok coat ^ a parson m allusion to his d ess 
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Black death A pUtnd typhus, in which the body is 

turned black with rapid putrefaction. 

Black diamonds 'Coals CSIt^ Clever 

fellows of the lower orders 

Black dog d|4s|<(v ^ A fiend still dreaded in many country-places. 

Black eye ^ ortwi? ) An eye of which the ins 'is 

black — a point of beauty. CTfJRi’t ®rWs Etf?fiC 4 Pf 

’tCE A discolouration around the eye caused by a blow or a fall. 

Black fellow A native in Australia. 

Black flag ’isife's *ti 5 ? ^ ^ > 9 ^ 

'W 41 A flag of black colour displayed as a sign that no 
mercy will be shown to the vanquished, or that no quarter will be given 

Black Pnday— The 6th of December, 1745, the day on which the news 
of the Pretender’s arrival at Derby reached London , 

Black m the face tt5inrt<( Having the face discoloured 

through partial suffocation, , 

Black leg firsts , 155W3 A swindler especially m cards and races. 

Black letter day An unlucky day . a day which is recalled 

with regret 

Black letter dogs— Literary antiquaries who poke and pry into 
every hole and corner to find nut black-letter copies of books e g. 

By fell Hack-letter dogs, 

That from Gothic kennels eager strut — Pursuit of LirERATURK. 

Black list A list of bad characters. 

List of insolvents and bankrupts for the private guidance 
of the mercantile community 

Black magic 'S(iitti(l4 >hi«pIW5 ( Col^iPitiJl The black art , magic by means 
of union with evil spirits 

Black mail ^ Money given to free-booters byway of exempting' 

property from depredation , hence, bribe, exoibitant charges 

Black man— Satan, the evil one 

Black maria— The prisoner’s van 

Black Monday— Easter Monday, April 14, 1360 [ Edward III. was 

with his army lying before Pans, and the day was so dark with 
mi‘t and hail, so bitterly cold and so windv, that many of his horses 
and men died Monday after Easter holidays is called ‘‘Black Monday” 
in allusion to this fatal day] e ^ It was not for nothing that my nose' 
fell a-bleeding on black Monday last, at six o'clock — Shakespeare 

The Monday on which a school reopens 
afier a vacation e g She now hated my sight and made home so 
disagreeable to me that what is called by school boys black Monday 
was to me the whitest in the whole year, — Fielding 

(The) black ox has trod on bis foot 1 %fi[ 

Misfortunes have come to him. [Af B This expression is derived 
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from the former practice of sacnficitig blacL oxen to Pluto and other 
internal deities ] [ England 

Black Prince— Edward, Prince of Wales, son of king Edward III. of 
Black Saturday— The 4th of August, 1621 —so called in Scotland, be- 
cause a terrible storm came at the very moment when the Parliament 
was sitting to enforce episcopacy on the people 

Black sheep [Collogmol] fclttfpi , 'SRttfe Tife , A disgrace to 

the family , a bad character , one unlike the rest of the company, as a 
workman who will not join in the strike e> g. I’m forbidden the 
house , I’m looked upon as a blact sheep— E Yates 
(A) Black swan = 5 PIt<tT‘l A great rarity. 

Black Thursday— February 6, 1857 —so called in the colony of 
Victoria, from a terrible bush-fire which then occurred 


Blame for (C^rpi fV^) Find fault with on account 

of , censure for e. g He fi/omes you/oi impertinence and neglect of 
duty — McMoRDtE 

Blameless of ( c^Fi'S ^ Guiltless of ; innocent of : 

e g We will be blameless of this thine oath — Bible, 

Blank cartridge i?i cSt&K '8^ 'ttfipil cw TFf? 'ttisf A cartridge filled 
with powder, but without ball 


Blank door aitfH -sm ■stf® A depression 

in a wall made so as to resemble a door. 

Blank verse 'stfefsR ^ Verse or poetry in winch the lines do not end 
in thyme, particularly the heroic verse of five feet without thyme. 

Blank wall Of’evt^ A wall without door or window. 

Blank window ertflij-sttug atcRRhf stTt'" A 

depression in a wall made so as to resemble a window. 

Blaze a tree ^ ^1^ tfPrt wvi Make 

a white mark in a tree by cutting off a piece of its bark. 

Blaze abroad Noise abroad. 

Blaze away cffei, vl ^ Discharge a 

firearm, or continue firing , ( Continue anything. 

To o,« 

.sKo.'S s.airpLS-c'ir ■ 

> 4, ^ a" "sufM -Shakespeare. 

-sions ar; T' 

’■God bless me ■‘GorblesTu° ' “'f '•‘“'Pt-cal. 


g- 
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Bless one’s self ( Colloquial ] ^'S’fl Be surprised 

or amazed e g Could Sir T look in upon us ]ust now he would 
Hess himself, for we are rehearsing all over the house —Jane Austen, 

(To) bless one’s self with [Collogma'J ’IW Have in one’s hand 
or possession isaid usually of coin, with which people used formerly 
to cross their palms for good luck e g The lady hasn't got a six 
pence wheiewithal to Hess hetself — Dickens 

Bless with ( Jrt<R Make happy by conferring 

(some favour) eg He implored Heaven to Hess the royal pair uoitk 
long life.— Macaulay. 

Bless you ttfe ■arffe JPIPT 4 (ffPt m’f '41^ i’ ^’Tl 

'!3'»4l^'l1'.(b<‘ ■^t¥I This IS an exclamation of various significations, 
generally expressing a wish or prayer for the good luck or happiness of 
the person addressed (used usually after sneezing) e g "Bless you 
murmurs Miss S under her breath -the benediction being called forth 
by the sneeze, not the demand for mustard — R Broushton. [ The 
word "God” i*. elliptical ] 

[The] Blessed. Virgin, or The Virgin PiRt The 

Virgin Mary, mother of Jesus Christ 

Blest (if I do It) ’*ltR[ ifl ^11 I am resolved not to do it. 

{Blest here is an euphemism of ewsed^ e g I’ll be blest if I do it 

Blind alley C<[ ^iRnr lAT ^<*1 ^ A narrow lane which has one of its ends 
closed. 

Blind as a bat, Blind as a beetle, Blind as a mole, Blind as an 
owl — [ N B, These birds and animals are not actually blind] 

(The) Bhnd bard Homer [ blind boy. 

(The) Blind boy — Cupid, the Roman God of Love, depicted as a 

Blind door (or window) (^ ^t'sl’lPl’jl) An imitation of a door 
(or window), without an opening for passage or light, 

Blind-man’s buff Tt'Il’tfR c<i|?il, c^tsl ^<t^ff*( A play m which one of the 
party is blind-folded and is made to hunt out the rest of the company 
c g. Mr. B , who was of the party, was always fond of seeing some 
innocent amusement going forward and set the boys and girls blind- 

man's buff — Goldsmith. C«N Playing tricks c g "Surely 
he fancies that 1 pla} at Hind-man's buffmKh him ” 

Blind of an (or one) eye , ^"11 Having the eye-sight of one of 

the eyes lost eg He has a son born to him Hind of an eye 

Blind Bide ^IWI When one is not wide awake e g You came to 

his blind side and managed to obtain what you wanted. 

Blind to { ) <*155 ^fl^ , ’Spnfls Regardless or unmindful 

of eg Nelson \tas blind to the vices of the court — Sodthei. 

Blind to one’s own fault RiCSfit cftt^ ^ '5t<’K Ignorant or 
regardless of one's own demerits e g Men are generally found to be 
blind to then awn faults. 
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Blind wall ftp?? ■sttfra A wall without an opening 

Blind window ms •sPlPt Pt ^ ’t<3 

C?1^I ■^^'1 ■sflPW ^ ^ A window space bloched up with 

masonry. 

Blind worm 3^ PrsPltf A sluggish, snake*hke lizard, common in 
Europe, living in holes in rocks, under stones and in like places 

Blink the fact (or trathl =5^ Oil^ •Jfl Oi^tl Shut one’s eyes to the 
real truth e g The authorities should not in this way bhnk the 
ttuth, however unpleasant it may be. [ from passing. 

Block a bill [/« parliamentary language] — Postpone or prevent a bill 

Block out ^ ^tH , ’®rt>l5l Reduce to a form • 

shape roughly e ^ I have blocked out a plan 01 the campaign — 
McMordie. 

Block system ■pHT'R A method of signalling 

on railways whereby the distance between two signal bo\es can never 
be occupied by more than one tram at a time 

Block up (»|5t ^ ^ ^ Obstruct , impede c. g K vessel 

stuck in the Suez Canal and blocked up the traffic for two days 
McMordie ^ 


Blood and iron 'S «(5P‘tg, is[<t^ to j Destruc- 

tion of human life and arms warfare the force of armies e g This 
IS quite m character for the Scotch apostle of blood and uon—l C, 
, Morrison. 

(A) Blood and thunder nOTSl Jpsl Cheap sensational 

Blood boils at ( cnrpf ) Htcst ^ Be highly exciteri with 

indignation or passion at z g His blood boiled at the degradation 
of his country.— Macaulay. j 

Blood brother Oltfl® i5f<K ^ Brother by blood or 

f°“g>’‘'viththefiercenesftpamhers-G Wior " 

Bloomess revolution cq 

cure 

one’s birth .?°^*°AUhough^r^b^ ^ ^ ” blemish in 

£ nnnough everybody was aware of this blot m his 
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esenicheon, he was mortally angry, if ever his origin was suspected — 
TpACKERAV, , 

Blot out ^1^ (?Fi1 , csrt^f ^ Efface eg. My Lord, a teat from my 
lady would have blotted out all that 1 have said — Scott, 

Blow a oloud #8*11 ‘’moke a cigar or pipe. 

Blow dway #851, # #8# Carry or drive away ( or be 

driven away ) by the force 0 * something, as wind e. g When a man 
winnows gram, he lets the chaff Mow away — McMordie 

Blow down Pull down by the force of something, 

as wind e g The recent storm has blown down my house 

Blow great gune 5# Blow a tempestuous gale e ^ At last, it blew 
great guns — Read® 

Blow hot and cold ^ , isi^ ^11 

5 # Favour a thing at one time and treat it coldly at another appear 
to both favour and oppose a thing , be inconsistent eg He blows 
hot and cold with the same breath 

Blow into the air OhS# Throw up into the air by explo- 

sion e g Five hundred royalists were blown into the oti'— M otley 

Blow me 'srtft PH The expression is a mere oath e g I’ll be 

Mowed if I do It , Blow me, if I do it You be Mowed I 

Blow off gffe# CITS# Let off suffer to escape, as steam, e g The 
steamer is Mowing off steem — Webster. 

Blow one’s own trumpet #wlTr , ^ Give 

utterance or expression to one’s own praises e g All good men hate 
those who blow their own trumpets 

Blowouti5^^##^2t#^#?lf^'|5fil1 Extinguish by a puff of the 
breath or wind e, g The torches were blown out by the blast 

(A) Blow-out I Cfll/oyrria/] cv|$ ##5 A substantial feed e g. He 
had a good b'ow out 

Blow over c#*! ft# 5N351 # #5 Pass away 

without doing any harm e g On their return to town they found 
the affair quite blown over — Warren, 

Blow the coals 5 '’ fire# Excite the 

passion e, g The two brothers are quarrelling over a petty dispute, 
and you should not now Mow the coals 

Blow up Inflate with air e g. The boy Mew up his 

toy balloon and let it fly into the air, Puff up e g. 

5/oa ' >2 with high conceits endangering pride— M ilton 
^ Kindle e g The angry words of the husband served to Mow 

up the quarrel ft# S'Sl^'ll CfS# Burst, raise into the air, or 
scatter by the explosion of gunpowder e g. He Mew up the 
magazines in the lines —Kaye ^ Cvrfvf 
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Scatter or bring to naught suddenly e g Tell him, if the money is 
not here next Friday, 1 will have a paragraph on Saturday^ and next 

week I’ll Wow «/> the whole concefn.-TnACKERAY. 

Abuse or scold violently e. g • You are sure to get a blmiisg up 
for coming late to your work.” 

Blow upon '^'1^, Xl ’Sty'll ^ Taint, render 

stale, unsavoury, or worthless , bring into disfavour or discredit 
e g My credit was so WoaiM 2//I on that 1 could not hope to raise a 
shilling.— Thackeray 

Blue apron statesman A layman politician ; a trades- 

man who interferes with the affairs of the nation. 


BlueTaeans Bullets [Lead is blue] e. g. Many a valiant Gaul 

bad no breakfast that morning but what the Germans call 'blue beans', 
I ff, bullets — W. Maoeall. 


Blue beard A jealous and cruel husband. 

Blue blood ifst® ^ ^ 

C5C«f Blood of noble or aristocratic families, which, according to a 
Spanish proverb, has a tinge of blue in it , (hence) aristocratic descent , 
a member of an old and aristocratic family . e g And the girl—what 
of her ? to which side of the house did she belong ? To the blue blood 
of the Clintons, or the muddy stream of the Carews ?— Mrs Linton. 

Blue Book Ji®!? fit? The report of Parlia- 

ment presented by the sovereign to both Houses, each volume being 
a folio and covered with a blue wrapper, whence its name e g At 
home he gave himself up to the perusal of Blue Boobs, — Thackeray 
Blue devilB cirt% ^ 

Dreadful apparitions supposed to be seen by a person suffering with 
delirium tiemens , (hence.) very low spirits e g Can Gumbo shut 
the hall door upon blue devils, or lay them all in a red sea of claret ? — 
Thackeray 

Blue funk [i'fan^] ^ ^ 'SR?! A state of terrified 

suspense or expectation e, g Altogether, 1 was in the pitiable state 
..^.knwn by schoolboys as a Hue funk — Haggard. 
fTh^ Blue God Neptune, the God of the sea 

Blue gown OttJl A harlot 

(A) Blue hen— A native of the State of Delaware m the United States, 
the State itself having the nickname of ‘Blue Hen’ e g "Your 
mother was a Bhu hen no doubt ” 

'“il'hHjiR'o Aghast with wonder. 

(A) isXne Bottle — A policeman, a servant. 

Blue jack ^‘<{, Blue vitriol , sulphate of copper [uniform 

Blue jacket A man-of-isar's man , a sailor wearing a naval 

Blue Tnoonshine ^ ^ 15 ^ Chimerical nonsense 

Blue ribbon ci;%f The ribbon worn by 

members of the order of the Garter e. g. He declined the blue ribbon 
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when It was offered him.— E nglish Journal, 

member of the order of the Garter '!l[« ^ ^ 

Jigsr ’ll !i3!(Si5l^ ’(If Any great prize a very high distinction e g 
s..liolarstiips were the AZtre rriAows of the college Farrar [A ol-ue 
tibhon IS also a temperance baoue j 

Blue ram [ Slmg ] !f#tM Utter lu.n few Gin 

Blue-stooking fWJtfefFpPr'W^ A pedantic woman . a learned lady who 
disp'a\a her acquirements in a vain and pedantic manner, to the 
neglect of womanly graces e g Lucy was evidently a very 'upenor 
young lady, and lookeu upon a» the bluest of blue-stockings English 
Magazine. — The phrase is sometimes eontracted into simple blue 

Blue talk Indecent conversdtion. 

Blue vitrzol Sulphate of copper [ or port. 

Bluawater The open ocean, as opposed to a narrow c haimel 

(The) Blue will never staiu affs ^ ^ 

’ItC^ ^ A man of noble bfuod can never do an unworthy act. 

(To) Bluff isrst?*!! ^ To hoodwink, to deceive [ advantage 

Blunder away Throw away an opportunity or 

Blunt tlio edge of (Cfe ) •ft? C®t®l ^1 Lessen the sharpness of • 

c g- He has blunted the edge of his knife by trying to cut with 

It a piece of iron bar CSft? ^ Weaken the force of ■ 

f g Your arguments blunted the edge o/your adverrary's objection. 

Blunder on SRt’t® ^ Go on blundering OT cit® 

Find or reach as if by an accident 

Blurt at ferf ^ W ^ Speak cotemptuously of , ridicule e g. He 
bluifed a' his opponent in great triumph 

Blurt out Ifl f&fe’ll, Jffe, ’ifel Utter sudden- 

ly or unadvisedly c g ThslooXbluits out what he thinks, and will 
sacrifice his friend rather than his joke — smiles 

Blush at or for {Cfe C^C®) ffe*! ^S’ll Be red in the 

face or cheeks for shame, modesty, or confusion arising out of e, g. 
He blushed at the mention of his own good deeds ' 

Board and Board [Nautical] Side by side 

Board of trade A depart- 

ment of the English government having the control of railway, mer- 
cantile, marine, harbours, and commercial matters generally 

Board wages -(t) t<i'sWi( Ws'i 's ?1^ Food 

and lodging supplied as compensation for services. (2) iil® fet® ^1^ \ 
C’tS’f cq "S ^ ^ Money wages 

barely sufficient to procure food and lodging (31 'Sf^Kf 'S 
Fife ^51^ ^ A separate or special allow.ince of wages for 

the procurement of food, or food and lodging. 
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■R^ariiiTitr school « fwmw fttarsi ’iW fwl f*P?l ^ A 

® schoo”fn « £pupib receive board and lodpngs as .sell as instruction 
{CoUoqwal) ^Wtt? Prison (\vhere good behaviour is taught) 

■Roast of ( pm f^’ra ) ^ , 

® of b^fag ^Bolh boasici 0 / their political freedom -MaCaulm 

Bo., k. o.r. I if,* .1 1 tBOl ^ « C™®. 

Sir Robert Peel introduced the force 

Body 'olothPrt^ ^ A cloth or blanket for cot wing ''oiscs. 

Body clothes <5!Pf^ TO, (ftc»tsTS;) Clothing tor the bodj , 

especially, undergarment 

Body colour A pigment that has body, 

I e consistency or thickness, in distinction from a tint or wash 
Body politic The colleclive body of a "a- 

tion or state as politically organised, or as e\trci-ing political functions 

Bceotiau«traf5l!^t'C^^ ' rude, unlettered person a dullard. 


Bogus currency ^51 Forged or ^ham bills. 

Bogus ttausaotionB is^-fl Fraudulent transactions 

Boil atyay ^ ’Sfis'fs ^RlSl S’if f^' aporato by boilmg 

e g All the water has been Iwhd nmaj'. “5^ §1^' 

el's’ll Vapori'e, ^ 

Boil down ^It^ istCTOfS i^fltTOT 5r5l , CTO tvpf nt^ 5^i?Wn TSl . 

151^9 ^ Reduce in bulk by boiliiie , eeiract the substance of. 

Boiling point tpl:! fH=5;The temper .turc at which a fluid is converted into 
vapour, with the phenomena of ebulilion 


Bold as brass Downright impudent 

Bolt from the blue r^ntc^Pt sudden, uneepecied calamity 

e. g His words came to us hkc a bolt from the blue 
Bolt on ( pm dm ) ^srl Sn ike or fall upon 

suddenly like a vnundet-ooli eg His cloudless thunder bollto on 
their heads.—MiLTON 


Bolt out 155155^11 M’l ^ Find out by thoroughly- sifting 

the parts e g Time and nature will bolt out the truth of all things 
Burke ^ 

Bolt to tbs bran ftCTOK’t !lPrtt»5 Esamine tho- 

roughly, as to find out everything important eg u) The report of 
the committee was c\amined and sifted and boPeti to the bran — Burke 
(21 This belts the matter faiily to the brut — H vrle 


Bolt upright WPelt^ As straight as an arrow c. g As I entered 
the room, I found him sitting in his chair bolt upi igbf 
Bon mot [ Fiench ] 'TO’. ^ , WCstfe , Good saying, a witty 

saving or repartee 

Bon Ton [ Fiench ] TOsft^fCKtf^ Good manners 
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Bon voyage [ Ficnch ] ^ A good journey to you. 

Bona fide Sigef f^tPI . [ Literally ] In good faith , hence, 

without subterfuge or deception trul)' and really , with due care and 
attention e g This was a bona fide transaction — Howells 
Bona-roba [/I'n/uw ] A courtesan, so called from the smart- 

ness of Iheir robes c. g We knew where the taiia-i abas were, — 
Shakespeare 

Bonded debt The debt of a corporation represented by the 

bonds It has issued, as distinguished from its floating debts 
Bonded goods ’ItW Goods placed in a bonded ware- 

house, or for the duties of which bonds are given at the custom house 

Bonded warehonee ^ 

A warehouse in whit-h goods on which the duties ate unpaid are stored 
under bond, and in the joint custody of the importer and the customs 
officers 

Bone of contention A subject of contention or dispute (just 

as a bone would become, when thrown into a dog-kennel) 

(A) Bone to pick (or gnaw) Some- 

thing to oo.upy or divert, [ 1 have a bone to fitch with j’ou C>5W3 

I have an unpleasant matter 

to settle with you,] 

(A) bone shaker— A four-wheel cab an old bicycle. 

(,A) Bonne Bouohe [ Fiench ] ^ ^ Wtif 'TO A delicious 

morsel , a tit-bit 

< A) Booby will never make a hawk [Pt ovei b] jj'cbI vftc^ 

The booby pelican that allows itself to be fleeced by other 
birds, will never becoiue a bird of prey itself 

ioook debt ORl A debt for items charged to the debtor by the cre- 
ditor in his bvuk oi account 

(To) Book it ’SJsl'ttC’f fsjppll ^IgCvs ^ «l(gi.>s ^ To 

make a memorandum , to enter in a book , to take down an order 
Book oath fHj Oath on the book or Bible 

(The) Book of Books The Bible, 

Book of Oommon prayer— Bonk used by the established Church of 
England in divine service [ Common here means 'United' ] 

( 1 he) Books of the four kings >9'^ C^Sl ^ A complete pack of 
playing cards e g. After supper were brought in the boois of the 
foul hugs - Rabelais [ poring over one’s books 

Book worm C’tW, 'si^tA One always 

Boon companion A convivial companion. 

Boot ( To) — See ‘To boot’ 

Bootless errand An unprofitable or fruitless 

- message e g. 1 went on a enand 
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Border land opt, '5^ Land on the frontiers 

of two adjoining countries —also used figuratively. 

Border on or upon ( ftp ) itftfts «tft1 Lie contiguous to e. g 
Afghanistan borders on India — McMordie. { (?Ftst ftp ) fift’l 

Approach, or come near to e g. These threw him into a state 
bordering on distraction.— Mitcatmay 


Bored to death tpft*!’! Vexed to the extreme. 

Bora again ftsfft, Regenerated , having received 

sp'ritual life eg. Except a man be born again, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God —Bible 

Born in ( a place or condition ) ( ^ Ht ^ t e g Vidya- 

sagar, though born in povert) , rose to be the greatest man ot his time. 
Born in a feathered neat Lucky since one’s birth. 

Born m the purple Born in a roj'al 

family • born as a prince e. g Boi n and bred tn the pm pie, he was 
very little acquainted with the vicissitudes of life. 


Bom of ( C^fsi Descended from . begotten of e. g 

Man, that is born of woman, is of few days and full ol trouble — Bible 

( CtPt5( Brought into existence from eg A project 

born oj sedition ought not to be countenanced —McMordie. 

Born to Got by right of buth e g-. He was no doubt 

ooyn fo aniuonce, but he had not the good luck to enjoy it* 

Born under an evil star apj Unfortunate 

Born ivith f ^ PSt’lttfttH Inherited by biith 

Born with a golden (or silver) spoon on one’s mouth ( ftftg 

WtfPR '3 rrtfts ntfto 

Born in affluent and luxury , very lucky since the mn.nent of one’s 
irth e g One is born with a sthet spoon in Ins mo.,th, rM 
another with a wooden ladle —Goldsmith, [ one’s mind 

( Be) Borne in upon ( one ) Be impressed in 

Sftftl ftlltij 51ts( Enlisted m. or entered in (as 

oeionging to a particular branch of service ) e g Though boi ne 

pvril.f establishment, that regiment had been almost 

exclusively composed of Scotchmen — Ma.c^X)la.y 
B orrow from or of ( 55 . 3 ^ 

(anot Wi f'”” ^ ^ ’imKtra ^ Take from 

(another) for one s own use c g This book I have boi i owed fiom him 

Sc?) ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Adopt from ( a foreign 

thSihl^u®" ancestors boirovied from the Greek languacre 
R i , characters - Webster ® “ 

o^wed feathers (or plumes) «p<i ^ 

^ C^, ^ or’namls as^ 

not really belong to the wearer, false colours or appearance; e g. 
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“I know some people do not care to appear in borrowed pinnies ” 
the elder woman went on —Sarah Iitler 
Bosom friend , 'SftC'tii ^[srl A very dear friend e g. He was my 
bosom friend^ and loved me exceedingly ' 

Boss tlie show [ Colloquial ] Be supreme 

director of an enterprise 

Botany Bay ^ The name 

of a former convict settlement in Australia, near to what is at present 
Sydney , ( hence j any convict settlement e g Who careth that the 
respectable family^ solicitor had a grandlatheroy the maternal side sent 
to Botany Bay [condition 
Both in the same boat Both placed in the same 

Both of a hair— See Of a hair 

Both sheets in the wind [ Sailor’s slang ] c^ifsi itMst Quite drunk 

Bottle friend (or companion) >i|¥ C^sttPHl A fnend or companion 
in drinking 

BoDtle holder PI '^df^ S’toH wti ^ '*1^ ^RlPS 

^ ^ One who aids a boxer by giving him attention, as wiping 
off the blood, 5cc , between the rounds hence, one that gives moral but 
not material support e g Lord Palmerston considered himself the 
boiils-h older of oppressed states He was the steadfast partisan of con- 
stitutional liberty in every part of the world -EvglisH Newspaper, 

Bottle off Draw from the cask and 

put into bottles 

Bottle up (one’s wrath, &c ) 5[f«lt5 W 'SfM HWI, 

■STM Mint's ^ dhS’II Keep enclosed, as in a bottle e He managed 
somehow to bottle up his wrath 
(The; Bottomless pit Hell. 

(The) Bottom of the bag C*R ^ The last expedient 
Bought and sold ■si^lsl's, ^ Out-witted, done for, ruined 
(Be) Bound down or over ^b'Cet<t1 ^ ^tPl® Be put under 
bonds (to do something, as to appear at court, to keep the peace, 
&r ) eg You may be bound over to appear at court on the day 
hseJ for the hearing of the case 

Bound for ( ) i||^«ils| fepiil Destined or intending to go to 
e g We got. in due time, to the inn/or which we were 

Dl KENS 

Bound band and foot 3?tsvt(f With the hands and 

leet tied and thus restrained from motion , made quite helpless e g 
The thief was made over to the police botina hand and foot, 

(Be) Bound over to the peace ^ srssfe ^ ^(=(1 

Be put under bonds to keep the pea-e , be compelled to be well 
behaved e g Mr. L , once a daring and somewhat reckless oppo 
nent of governme.it and governments, had been bound over to the pesce, 
quietly enmeshed in the discipline of subordinate office — M'(3arthy 
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Bound up with intimately connected with, 

e, g Their interesib are bo i ni up wth our own — Kaye 

Bounden duty ^ sil Jpl A duty which 

has been made obligatory to a person e g. It is our bounden duty 
to serve our parents. 

Bourgeois ’itflPig C5rt^, Middle class [ Hamlet, III, i ] 

(The) Bourne whence no traveller returns ^ death [ Shakespeare, 

Bow chaser ( or piece ) tfl^lcril A gun in the bow of 

a ship for firing while chasing another vessel. 

Bow the knee before or to ^ ‘^RSt, fpTSi ^ ^»j 5 l 

ifW? ^ Bend the knee in utter humility to, x e , submit to 


Bow the knee to Baal ^ ^ ^ 

55(1 Adapt one's Self to the prevailing mode of worship or fashion e g 
Whiggism is alwajs the scorn of thorough going men and rigorous 
logicians— IS ever stigmatised as a bending of the knee to Baal — 
j. C. MorriSok 

Bowels of compaasi'.n ( or mercy ) ifvl. Kindly 

feelings , pity commiseration e g Wc men of business must 
have bowls of compassion like any other. — Mrs. Linton. 

Bower woman 5 i 3 t 5 Lady’s maid and companion. 

Bo^ng acquaintance ^ ^ to 

aV I hear you are on friendly terms 

with Mr Kidiey — “Oh ' no, we have only a ^onjin^ acquaintance " 

Bowl Out ®rW 5 ’i#rt 


1 In cricket playing ) to knock down one’s wicket by bowling. 

(Hence] Hinder from pro- 

KfMs m a successful career e g "BoM out, eh said Routli - 
otuniped, Sir, repbed Dallas — Yates 


Bowl over . defeat, frustrate e.g. Bennet’s 

ast defence was thus placidly bo'Med over — Sarah Tytler 
Box a trea iff ^ -^ 1 ^ ^ 

*Wt C^v| j incision or hole in 

^ Pi^ocute the sap 

Boy m Christmas Day, i e , 26 th December, 

n Duttous A boy m livery, a page. 

! J GhUd^l'^5 ^ ® 

’iRrsm^, ui-Rfxprt^ 
Irom him person and withhold social or business relations 

.itmnicate'a nersw* f Ph relations , CNconv 

an Irish j ^ when captain Boycott 

“ s ssf «i C.U up «„* u„ 4 ,.. 

mfke-J D FoRBEr*^-^ be was little Jle to 
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Braoo up Strengthen , animate e g. His words 

biaced up my failing nerves 

Bfsg IS a good dog, but Holdfast is batten [^PiDviib] ^<1 ^jiif Jtii 
fVl >51^ CFC*I ©fsT Talking is all very well, but doing is far 
better 

Brag of ( R<tt*ls( ) B last of eg He never ceases hogging 

of the prize he won at college — McMordie 

Brains go woolgathering spf 5f^ fs 

Thoughts wander from the subject in hand e g IfyourJint s go- 
■wool-gathenng while you are engaged in jour studies, you will 
never pass [appears to be 

Bran*now (or Brand- now) Quite new e g Your proposal 

Branoh ofF’fl^ Plaii) ^ Form a branch or separate part diverge e, g. 
The Nile branches off near its mouth 

Branoh out $f«l ’Ttvil frfl ^ Speak diffusively make many 

distinctions and divisions in a discourse eg To branch out into a. 
long discourse — Spectator 

Brazen age ’SJt 1 he age lollowmg the silver age, when men had db- 
generated from their primitive purity , the age of war and violence 

Brazen and earthen pota « sfWsi , *nTf >3 

3 Gentlemen and artisans . rich and poor men of mark 

and those unstamped e g Bt aze t a id earthen pots float togethec 
in juxtaposition down the stream of life,— P«ll Mall Gazette, 

Brazen faced , 5I , Bold ( in a bad sense ) , shameless e g. 
He must be a brasen-faced fellow to talk in this fashion 

Brazen out ^ Shamelessly brag of anything 

■Rreach of the peace Violation of public peace bjr not 

or the like. [ executor, or the like. 

Breach of trust ^ STwR R'-lld'll®<P'®1 Violation or duty by a trustee. 

Bread and batter «il<(i.'tl'1T’I That which sustains 

life , means of living e, g. Former pride was too strong for present 
prudence, and the question of he id and biittei was thrown to the 
winds in revolt at the shape of the platter in which it was offered — 
Mrs Linton. 

Bread and cheese jrf:? The bare necessaries of life. 

Bread-and-oheese mamage The wedding of a 

woman with a man who is too poor to give his wife anything more 
than the bare necessaries of life e g You describe in well-cho-en 
language the miseries oi a bt ead-and cheese mairtage to your eldest 
daughter,— Melville [The stomach. 

Bread-basket A basket for holding bread, [J/nng] 

Broad buttered on both sides Pi^c^tFl ^^fl, Very fortunate 

circumstances e, g He hopes to many a ricn widow and thus have 
his head butte? ed o?i both sides (» c , to indugle mall sorts of luxuries) 

(A) Bread and butter miss , ^55 A girl- 

of about 16 or 17, a High School girl. 
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Break a fly {or a butterfly. &c.) oa (or upon) the wbeel 5i»ll 

InRtct a punishment out of all proportion to the gravity of 
the offence , employ great exertions for insignificant ends e. g, ^ 
Satire or sense, alas ' can Spotus feel, 

Who breaks a hiiterfly upon a wheel ?— Pope, 

Break a house [ Law ] Remove any part 

of the house or of the fastenings provided to secure it with violence 
and a felonious intent. 

Break a jest isflpil ^ ^ Utter a jest e. g. Patroclus , the 

livelong day breaks scurnle jests. — Shakespeare. 

Break a lanoe ^ll^ JltStPl ^ Enter into a contest e.g I will 

be the first person to break a lance with the enemy.— P rescott. 

Break a law 1%P1 ^ ^ ■?Rf( Violate a rule, or the regula- 

tions of a government e. g. Be sure not to brcjk the laws of 
nature 

Break a promise Violate a pledge or contract, 

Break a tie cgjp; ^ Rend asunder a bond. 

Break away Disengage one’s self abruptly , free one’s 

self from restraint e. g The dog bioke away from the chain. ( 

’ll^ ^-a^. cs5f»t ^ Be dissipated, as the clouds . 

e g Fear me not, man, I will not break away, — Shakespeare. 

Break cover ^ Burst forth from a 

protecting concealment, as game when hunted. 

Break down Crush or overwhelm e. g. She was bioien 

down with grief at the loss of her only child PfsH Destroy bv 

breaking e, g The police at once broke down the wall in dispute! 

*1®! Come down by breaking e.g. The coach hoke down.— 
Webster. Be overcome e.g. The witness broke down 

completely m cross examination. 'ssis’PtVI VCiJl Fail m an 

undertaking e.g. He had broken down almost at the outset.!!! 
Thackeray. Fail in health, mjin Be 

unable to keep one s emotions under control e r. "Thev had hpiior 

“"e’s promise 

giwn to . e g Your lord will never more break faith »,«%„.!!! 

^ ) Partake of food after abstinence, espeS 
The chiia’S! SSe’iSSeSa’^ IfWSOH .|t! ( hW ) 
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Break forth Issue or come out suddeoly e. g Then 

shall thy light h eakfoi th as the morning — Bible. 

Break from ^*11 Go away from abruptly e. g. Thus radiant 

fi ovi the circling crowd he broke. — Drtden. 

Break gates ’iCil ’Jt'Q’tl Enter college after the pres- 

cribed hour e g The two friends were threatened with rustication, 
in case they should again hi eak gates. 

Break ground Open the earth, as for plant- 

ing , commence excavation, as for building, 'siege operations, and 
the like Take the first step in any project 

Break in C?«t1 Open forcibly by breaking , 

force in a. g-. The ruffians 6io/fee in the door and entered the room 
( Train to work e g “The horse-breaker 

failed to bieai tn my horse, 'sft? sii'tSt Cipa*Il Interpose 

abruptly in a conversation e g "Oh' don't talk tome about', 
Rogers his wife htoke in —Howells 

Break in upon ^*d ^ ’OWs spirK 

Throw obstacles or hinder by coming upon quite suddenly e g. Let 
us not bieok in upon him — Milton 

Break into ^ Enter quite suddenly and forcibly 

c g. The nurse »«fo the royal apartments, crying out that the 
dear lady had been murdered — Macaulay ^ 

Turn or change into (another form) e ,g My horse suddenly broke 
into a gallop [ by forcible means. 

Break jail 'Stfel ’W’Pt T5(1 Escape from confinement in jail, usually 

Break loose CSft? ’^fit’ll *rhs*tl Extricate or free one's self 

by force e g Mankind is broken loose from moral bands — Drydem, 

Break-neok pace A pace that is likely to cause a broken 

nick , exceedingly quick pace 

Break news (or matter) to ^ 

Stal ^It^ «r^t*t Communicate disagreeable news to ( a 
person ) in a gentle manner e g He did not care to break the matfei 
personally to her husband — Thaceeray 

Break no squares Make 

no difference , give no offence. [this nasty habit 

Break of ’iHi'ojW Cause to abandon e, g, I will break you of 

Break oflE ftjl® ^'tl , ^Tfril , Desist , stop ; become separated 

by rupture e. g (i) He itoke off in the middle of his story — 
McMordie ( 2 ) Deep shame has struck me dumb, made me bieol 

off — Shakespeare 'ssKstiI ^ifl Separate by breaking e g 
jh’iraA an elm-bough in full leaf and lay it on the table. — Ruskin 

^ C*N Pf®11 Terminate quite abruptly e (i) Break 
oj^ thy sins by righteousness — Bible (2) Her conne tion with ihe 
family was bioken off. — Thackeray. 
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Break off from Desist from. 

Cir8?!l Abandon 

Break off with ( ^t^'8 ) ¥91. ^ TO ¥9t Fall out wiA ; 

give up communications with e g I consent to Orej* q/ftoiift air 
Charles, and only see him once more— as a friend — Reade. 

Break one’s back ¥Rpil Pf¥l Make one bankrupt. 

Break one’s fast etfSSi*! St^*! ¥91 Take one's morning meal , break- 
fast e g. Now can 1 break my fast, dine, sup, and sleep, — 

ShAKEsEEaRE. 

Break one’s heart ^ ¥9l Overwhelm one with grief e. g. 

My parting from you almost broke my heart, — Macaulay. C*ttt¥ 
« ^9910® ¥9l Cause one’s death from grief or 

disappointment e He entered into the Crimean war, and it broke 
hts heal i — M Arnold 

Break one’s mind ¥9t Give expression to one's thoughts . 

e g Don’t hieikyoiir mind to others 

Break one’s spirit ¥5t*t 91 ^ClttOT ¥9l Dishearten or discourage one. 

Break one’s word arf^l «!f ¥9l Violate one’s promise. 

Break open 9l «l|^ Cfstl Open by breaking, or with 

force e. g Open the door, or I will break it open, — Shakespeare. 

Break out ®1i¥9l 9f% ¥'891 Make or force out by breaking . e. g, 

I was told to break out the pane of the window. 9t1^ 9^ 951 

Burst forth suddenly e g The sun broke tut and brightened all the 

landscape —M cMordie C¥l9¥9 '¥#¥199 '¥911 9¥t99 ¥9l 

Escape from restraint e, g. The horse broke out of the stable. 

¥li^^'5 ^9l Appear suddenly, as a fire, war, or disease e.g, (i) 
He was a young man when the civil war broke out, — Macaulay. 
t 2 ) For in the wilderness shall waters break out, streams m the desert. 
— Bible [ limits 

Break out of bounds fJlf^ ^ ¥(®tt9l 9t'89l Go beyond the prescribed 

Break over ¥¥¥ ¥tfsf9l ^f99l §99 ¥l¥t^ Will 91891 Leap over by 

breaking e, g The cattle bioie over the fence into my field — 
McMordie ¥S99 ¥91, '¥91® ¥ 9l Transgress , disregard e g, 
"Wicked is the boy who breaks over the commands of his parents,” 

Break { or Bruise ) Pnsoian’s bead nfr'ti99 9191 91891, '¥^9 9lt¥9i:'}9 
fro ¥®<I9 ¥91 Violate the rules of grammar, [Priscian was a great 
grammarian of the fifth century, whose name is almost synonymous 
with grammar —Brewer, } e g. Priscian's ' head is often bruised 
without remorse — P. Thompson. 

Break short rifett ¥fil9l 9l89l Break abruptly or suddenly 
e g The lance broke shot t, — Drydev 

Break a silenee l9®9f«1 «¥ ¥9l Destroy the continuity of silence, r, e, 
speak first when every one present has been silent for some time. ' ' 
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Break the back of CTS'rt, ^ 

?rt® ^ ’ItC? '^??t Strain or dislocate the joints of the 

back with a too heavy burden eg- It is the last straw to ireai the 

camel's bad 'ST^'tT Prai Disable thoroughly e g. 

The battle of Waterloo hoie the bad of the republican France. 

( CTFf ) mFr Tl TiSq 'sTn*! C5N, 'Sft'l ’rilt'8’ ^ Get over the 
mam or hardest part of (anything) a r He had agreed to finish the 
job in a week, but in two days he had bioieii the back c/the work. 

Break the bank <2Iffew Win, as m faro, from the 

management a certain sum which has been fixed upon as the limit the 
bank is willing to lose on any one day 

Break the camel’s back ^ ^ c*R 

Be the final cause of a catastrophe be the last thing that brings 
about a fearful calamity eg I d > not know exactly what it was 
that Bluer did at last , it was some th ng which not only #/)e- 
camel's bich, but made the cup run over. — B esvxt 

Break the heart of ( ) WT ^ 

Overwhelm with grief , depress with sorrow or despair e. g The news 
of her son's death hole the heart o/the mother 

Break the ioe csf|C5t wts ^ 

•st'CT ^«I1 ^“*11 ^ Remove the first obs- 

, tractions or difficulties j open the way , make a beginning . e g Both 
were silent for a while , the tee of the ceremony was however broken 
by the Black Knight. — Scott 

Break the monotony <9^^ p ciff^W ^ ^ cn ftfe ^ 

^ ^ Dispel the sameness, or 

frequent recurrence of the same sort of things, which produces a dull 
unilormity 

Break the neok of ( c^sf fVp ^ ^ ewf^ Wq’, 

^ Destroy the mam 

force of , reduce to a harmless or manageable condition , destroy e g 
What they presume to borrow from her sage and virtuous rules breaks 

the neck o/their own cause. — Milton ( ^ ^*1 

4(51 <11 C^, 'Sft’f 4R‘ii rat®r| Get over the mam or hardest part of 
( anything ) < g By the time the family assemoled for breakfast, he 
had done enough to heak the tied of the day's work — Smiles. 

Break the news or intelligenoo (« c<|tsrp <iif *1) 

ditH ^ ^ ^ OH csitisl Jipi istW® alt's fil P 

Communicate any disquieting information very gently, takihg care to 
prepare the hearer for the shock by slow degrees e, g My brother's 
friend was then asked to bieek the neas of his death to ray father. 

Break (or Beat^ or Out) the reoord »ltt3 ^ ^ 

Excel in anything yet recorded or known , outdo the highest 
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achievement yet accomplished • e, g. He broke the record in the walking- 
match — Webster 

Break the spell ^ CSW Dispel the delusion • e. g. 

He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine intellect and 
was therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess, — MacA'UI.AY. 

Break the way vtsj C^tt^PTl ’ffN ora’ll Not to keep the way blocked up t 
e g The Tramway Inspector directed the carter to break the way. 

Break through ceif ’It^’lt Make way with force or 

violence through (anything) e, g The burglars broke through the 

eastern wall of the house. { ^ Fail to keep or fulfil, 
as an engagement e. g. The high spirit and strong passion of the lady 
hroie through all restraints of virtue and decorum.— Macaulay. 


<2^*1 Force one’s way into an enclosure 

by making an opening. 

Break to pieoes ^ ^’ti . ^ ^ ^ Reduce to 

small pieces or bits by breaking e. g. The glass bell fell to the ground 
and was broken to pieces. 


Break up cwl . c»R Dissolve, or put an end to • e, g. Break 
up the court.— Shakespeare. Pf5(( Open or lay 

open, as a bed of earth e. g. Break up your fallow ground.— Bible. 
tfS ^ ^ ^11^*11 OTS’tl Disperse or dissolve : e, g. The plot was 
broken up.-AKVtozT), ’t'a ’hs isIfH Become separated into 
fragments e g “'The ice breaks up m the rivers.” fsa fe 
^ Be dispersed or dissolved e g. The patty then broke up and the 
guests took their Ieave.-ScoTT. M Come to a dose or end; 

«/> for the Puia holidays. 
Near death ; approach final dissolution - e, g, 
■'Poor Venefales is ereaktiig up," observed Sir Brian,— Good Words. 
Break upon (cyfrr ’ll spylPtis #)l vtsi Come up- 

*■ ^ 

Break wind ^ Give vent to the wind from the anus. 

be friends with- 

“SL*™""*”'™”""! -V 

Breast the tape C, ^ I„ 

:h"fi3ne‘° tapelldb^hl^uSi: 

w F.™ lb. „„ 

y d surmount them like a strong swimmer. 
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Breath of one’s nostrils The w'nd wh'c'-i 

IS breathed and is therefore the source of life : [ nence ] somethin^ 
which is reckoned as dear or as valuable as life itself : e.g The novel; 
were discussed in the societj’ whose flatteries were as the brcs^h of /rs 
_ rojfji/s— E nglish Magazine ^ 

Breathe a "word ( or syllable ) c?]:? 

Give utterance to a single word or sellable eren whisperingh” c 
Don’t breifJiC r s^liible of this to anjbodx’. 

Breathe again '^sn Berelie\ed from some anvieh : c It was 

when she saw her dear box return from the war uninjured that she 
bicJtl ci aga’r. 

Breathe freely ^=s®:f55 '^Ssi Be at ease • c g The unwelcome visitors 
took their departure, and then the poor niller began to Orcorf cfn^j . 

Breathe in or into ( Infuse into • c g The words 
of exhortation of the general hrcatl ci a new spirit irro the minds of 
the soldiers ^ June-. 

Breathe one’s last Die • c g. He irenhei hh l^st op 

Breathe out ^ Emit as b\ breathing : give vent to : e g. He 
breathed out threats of violence against the innocent man 

Breathe short acrt-c^ Xn Vi f*i^ Eject breath guicklj ( out of 
anxiety ). ^ _ 

Breathe hpon Tarnish • soil. 

Breathing plaae ^ Pause. 

Breathing time riTPi V ^ 5jV, ^ Time to take 

one’s breath • relaxation ; pause e g The moment was so critical 
that there was no brcarhtr.g time for any one of the company. 

Bred in, or Bred np in ( CVFiq't ) qilqs ^llq«, •qoj-a' V 
Brought up in ( an}' state ): e g Vidjasagar was bom and bred *5 
poverty [ H’S cowardice is bred in t 1 e brr: 

Bred in the hone A?<is v Innate in one • c 

Bred to ( VtCv ) Trained to ( some profession J • c ^ He 

has been hied to the law 

Breed in and in 

Breed from am vals of the same stock that are closel}' related .. 
Breeze np [.Va,/? ] ’s<R< asl ■srgHcfR ^ Blow with increasing freshness 
Brent-hill ^■^'tq E) e-brows. [ sides 

Brie a hrac TV Odds and ends of cario- 

{ K) Brick in one’s hat [ CoUoq nal } Used of a person intoxicat- 

ed c g He has a brici in /.is J at 

Bnde of the Sea — ^ enice [ attend upon the bride. 

Bride’s maids vjtii? ( Unmarr.ed girls who 
Bride's vail V5Ts .A. vti! 

held over the bride bv the .Anglo-Saxons to canceal her blushes from 
the compan} [ jV 5. Widows were not veiled oa being remarried ]. 
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Bridge of the nose The upper, bony part of the nose, which 

in a well-formed nose does not curve inwards below the forehead 

Bridge over 

^ 5(1 Form a bridge across ( a canal, river, road, or the like ) ’ e The 
Bengal Duars Railway Company have budged over the river 1 eesta. 

Ifig ] ^ ’WS 'siiSTt^RIF ^ Pl®W ^ Effect a reconcilia- 

tion between two parties that have been at variance for some time * 
e g There is a good deal of bad feeling between these two men ; 
can you do nothing to 6i tdge ovei the gulf and bring them together f — 
McMqrdie [ chin, through contempt or pride. 

Bridle up ^ Hold up the head and draw in the 

Bridle wrriat^ strait 

The wrist of the left hand, in which a horseman holds the bndle. 


Bridled bear A young uobleraan 

under the control of a travelling tutor ^ 

Bright or dark side ( of a thing ) 'TO 'I'tnl TW 

The favourable or unfavourable aspect of ( a thing ) e. g There is 
a habit of looking at the 6i \,ght side of things and also of looking at 
the dark side — Smiles ^ 

Bring (or Baisei ahoruets’ nest about one’s ears [Collogmal] fssi^csra 

era’ll, '*t<Kfe5’«tC5F? -'ll? ETS’d Raise a large number 
of enemies or critics against one's own self e g. The chief offenders 
for the time were flogged and kept in bounds , but the victorious party 
hid h ought a nice hornets’ nest ohout their eiw,— H ubhes 

Bnag about 'Hi Bring to pass : cause to 

happen e g These changes were brought about by him. 

Bnug back Bring to a former place or state e g 

To France shall we convey you safe. 

And hying you back — SHAKESPEARE. 

HI Recall • restore e g The restoration Irosglii back with 
It the old games, sports, and amusements 
Bring before (one! ^ H Place before (one) s 

eg I want to bring before you another matter bearing closely upon 
this subject —Helps 

Bring down viftHl . ^ H Cause to come down ; 

humble , abase e g. 1 hope it will bring his pride dow'.— D ickens 
Bringdown one’s grey hairs with sorrow tb the grave 

Pltescat H Cause one to die of grief in one’s 

old cLge. 

Bring down the house ( or the whole house ) [ A theatrical phrase ] 

•sfl '^t*p!figfS{ fipfe Draw forth a burst of loud and enthusiastic 
applause from the entire audience id a theatre (or other place of assem- 
bly) • e g. Every sentence brought down tie house as I never saw 
one brought down before.— L owell. 
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Bring forth ’srt’Tl Bring out e.g. At nine o'clock next morn- 

ing, he was brought forth leaning on a staff.— Dickens apR ^ , 

Give birth to , produce .eg, A good tree ii ingeth foi th 
good frViit — Bible. ■?P?1 Bring out , produce e, g Bring forth 

the belt robe and put it on him — Bible. ^ Bring to light 

eg It IS the bright day that brings forth the adder — Shakespeare 

Bring forward ^ Bring to view or notice e g 

He should bring formard his strongest arguments only, and not state 

too many of them at a time — Helps, '5R1 Produce e.g 

The ram will bring foi ward the young crops — McMobdie 'STSpR ^ 
Cause to advance « g These circumstances tended in a great 
measure to bring formal d the army a great way. 

Bring grist to a mill Sit® 5I Add to one’s income 

or profits e g The shrewdest 'Railway director, who will bring 
most grist to the mill, will be the man who learns to appreciate all 
the peculiar conveniences which each class travelling by the railway 
desires, and all the inconveniences which each class seeks to avoid — 
SSIILES 

Bring home to (one) Plstsu ^fwjvsl sffifsrt'l ^ Prove 

the truth of an allegation against (a person) t. g. It was easy to 

bring the guilt home to the offenders —Kaye ( 

Make (one) thoroughly comprehend or appreciate 
e g. 'A moral truth is brought home to a man when he is made to feel 
the force of it' 

Bring m atpfifw Introduce e, g Opium is said to have been 
iroiig/ii !« here from China. ^ Collect eg. The tax-collec- 
tors were directed to bring in a)l arrears of taxes within six months 
Sa.*!? ^ Produce, as income, rent, revenue, &c eg 

His estate brings la a rent of nearly one hundred pounds a year. ( 

) PlW el ■ale 'o Induce to join 

Bring into oontaot with ( ^ Bring into close 
touch or affinity with e g I was deeply impressed with the ascend- 
ency which a man of the highest genius can obtain over those with 
whom he is brought into daily contact — Knight, 

Bring into court ®rtTt®K5 ^ Seek to adjust by having recourse to 
litigation e g. The partition of their ancestral property not being 
amicably settled, they were at last obliged to bring the matter into 
court ®rW5|F5 Produce before a court as evidence or 

authority e, g In the case of the Amos, the beards alone were 
bi ought into court — Chamberlain 

Bring into existence— Same as Call into existence. 

Bring into operation (or play) Cause to act or operate e, g 

To carry hts point, he had to.&iing'all his energies into operation 

Bring ofiE ( ^ Convey or lead away ( from 

a distant place ) e, g. The man has been brought off from the 
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Andamans to take a ftesh trial before the Sessions Court. ( 

^ Rescue ( from some danger) e g. The police- 
men arrested a brigand j but others of the band of brigands attacked 
the police and bi ought off their comrade. ^ Procure 

release of e, g. They JiOHg/tf the prisoner offlram the court with 
the help of an able Advocate. 

Bring on ^ Till , Cause to come upon 

procure to , draw in upon e. g. These deeds are sure to bniig 

honour on you, ^ Cause to take root, as a disease r. g. 

Grief for his death had bt ought eii a consumption.— Lamb THi ^ , 
’Rl Cause to begin c, g. He has ii ought on this action 
for damages, ’SftTO Bear or convey from a dis- 

tance e g The goods have been itoiight o» from America, 

^ Aid in advancement e. g. These circumstances tended 
to bttng him on a great way. [ guide or attend one 

Bring one on one’s way ^ ^st;! Accompany, 

Bring one to Mb bearings Bring one to his senses 

Bring one’s hogs ( or pigs) to a bad i or fine, or pretty > market 

Piss Till Make a 

complete mess of anything , manage one’s affairs in a sorry manner . 
e g. He never could have bought his figs to a worse mnrict. — 
Marryat [ the grindstone (7 t».) 

Bring one’s nose to the grindstone— Same as Hold one’s nose to 
Bung one’s self homo fsicSRi Recover one’s loss 

e.g He IS a little out of cash just now — However, he has taken 
a very good road to bing himeslf home again, for we pay him very 
handsomely. — Madame U’Arbliy 

Bnng one’s self to ( cim -2p#5 ^ ’ir-f 

’ItS’tl Persuade one's self to , lead one’s self to 
c g. I am tou weak to ii mg myself to my task now. 

Bring one’s self to { do a thing ) Pjrpj ^ Persuade 

one’s self to do something e, g He could not bring himself to believe 
that Christian nation had derived anything from so corrupt a source 
—Buckle 

Bring oM WW '^'51 Expose ; bring to light from concealment 

e g, Though Goldsmith's comedy was now m tram to be performed, 
It could not be bi ought out before Christmas — Irving. 

Bring over »fta 'SlPfl Carry across e. g The passengers were 
brought ovei to the shore in a jolly-boat. ^ 

cause to change opinions or sides e g. Mr M, was brought ovii to 
the Tory party. 

Bnng round ^ ^ Restore to a healthy or normal 

condition e.g. Change of climate soon bought the patient round. 
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( CTK C*it*r3t^ ops’ll Correct or rectify e g The professors 
of the Sanskrit College were very irregular in attendance, but Vidya- 

sagar soon brought them round. ^ ’ll 5tt« 'STtTO ^ Cause to 
change opinions or sides eg You cannot him jowiiif, when 

he has taken a side against you. — Helps. 

Bring suit Institute an action e. g. He has 

bi ought suit only for damages. 

Bring to ( 'g'R, ^ ^ Convey to ( a person, 

place, or thing ) e, g Most men in this country like opinions to be 

brought to them — Newman. Gift’ll 'siW ^ ^ Draw out from * 

e g Your admiration of my girl bungs tears to my eyes — 

Thackeray. ( ^1^1^ ) ^6^ ^ Cause to recover or regain 

consciousness o g I once brought a fellow to that was drowned — 

HaliburTON ( pRPl ) ^ ^ Induce to , lead 

to e g. It seems so preposterous a thing that they do not easily 
i«^ themselves to it — Locke 

Bring to a conclusion eft’ll Conclude • cause to 

terminate , finish e, g All his efforts to bring the negotiations 
to a speedy conclusion were fruitless. 

Bring to a crisis '^iftl’Tl ^ 

*i4it>i*ll , ft'il’S *1*? tot’ll ’*l'ifll*l 

^Tftl Bring to such a state as makes the adoption of one way or the 
other absolutely necessary > bring to a culminating point e, g. The 
dissension on this point brought the quarrel between the Court and the 
Ministry to a crisis — MaCAULAT 

Bring to a level ’r5[t:[ ^ Bring to an equal or like state 

or position e, g The calamities brought on by the cyclone bi ought 
all the people ot the village to a level. 

Bring to a StandetiU ^ Cause to stop wholly e g The 

outbreak of Plague in Bengal the commerce of the place to 

a standstill 

Bring to an laaue %fviil ^ c»rt #ll 'sftft’ll 

Bring to a state or point at which anything may be finally settled ‘ 
e g The dispute was soon brought to a decisive issue — Macaulay 

Bring to bay <i|<iivt 'oilft'll PPH Pi is^lsvlt® Bring 

to a state or position of danger from which escape is impossible : 

e g He was chased nearly a mile and was then brought to bay. 

Bring to bear flt’rfGis viGft Bring about , cause to happen. Wi 
Bring to a successful termination e g There was therefore 

no other method to ii'ing things ^0 but by persuading you that 

she was dead,— Goldsmith 
Bring to bear against or upon { f’pp ) 

>5^^ '“(SSiW silStf^vo Tl Cause to act or operate upon e. g 

Both the French ships now their guns to bear upon us and 

opened their fire.— Southey 
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Bring to beggary ’ll?}? Reduce to a state of utter povertj 

e f It was only the co'tly litigations that fii ought him to heggi^y. 

Bring to book ^ tpsrt ; ifHt ^ill Compel to give an account , 

make responsible to . take to task e g You may have all the honour 
if you like . I'll never iring'you to hook for that. — Dickkks 

Bring to justice Bring ( one 1 'to law- 

court for trial t g “Cannot this infamous scoundrel be brought to 
justice ?” I enquired — Warren. 

Being to life { ) *l;i*«?lfa's Restore to life { any one 

apparently dead ) e g. The captain managed to bring the dying 
man to lift. 

Bring to light Discover reveal e. g. A skilful detective 

would bung to light akltheit schemes — McMordie. 

Bring to mind isrPltPt Recall to memory eg I tried my 
best to hi I Mg all these things to mind, but I could not do it. 


Bring to notios ^ , C^tfEcu Make known ■ inlorm e g. The 

matter was then brought to the notice of the authorities. 

Bring to pass , ^51*1 Cause to happen *, bring about • t. g 

The matter was brought to jiass by our combined e\ertions. 

Bring to reason Cause to understand and 

do the right thing eg The most probable way of 6/; France 
to uason would be by the making of an attempt on the Spanish West 
Indies— A ddjs IN 

Bring to senses ^ TfiPtl egstrt Cause to understand the 


right thing e g This seeming hardship bi ought Antonio to his senses 

Bring to terms PlW ^ Cause to agree to something • 

wmpel submission «. g After the battle France yeas b> ought to 
tei ms to make peace with the English 

Lower or destroy 

g Mysore was, after a deadly struggle itought to the giound 
Bring to tor under) tbe hammer f^ran; 7st\ Sell by auction r r 
Th\cmray^“'‘^®"'^ b, ought to the hammci 

Bringtoforuptolthesoratob. [Colloquial-] 

‘-g- I’m the fcl- 

>mv to iney old Bryce Euut 

Bring to trial produce before a comt to take trial- 

high treasomlMlc" uSy " 

Bring to -want-Same as Bring to beggary. 

”Sf.’S?JhSS,7£SSl'‘”' •/ .■n-'r^wi.ii.buute 

RmT,o. J h's proud soul rrWen-MoORE. 

Ihfn™'’'' “ftS*"” ’’I®'' •!■"«> 1 
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Bring under the plough ^ ^ Plough a plot of land not 

ploughed before e. g The man has obtained permission to bnng 
under the plough all the waste land bordering on his estate. 

Bring up , f*f^^ ’F?1 Rear up • nurse ; tram up e. g 

I was brought up in the country.— Lamb ^<rl Introduce 

to practice , as, to bring up a fashion or ceremony 
Cause to advance near , as, to bring up forces. ^ Cast anchor. 

Bring up by hand ( ^ Jfl frfl sRr ¥?1 Feed 

( an infant } without suckling it. 

Bnng up on. the bottle c^t5Ri»r 

Nurse ( an infant ) by artificial means rather than by the breast 

Bring up the rear cmUW ^ Constitute the 

rear rank, following close the line of march e g ‘‘Another hundred 
horse under James Wingfield brought up the rear ” C*tt«Wi5t5 
^5l Follow in the rear of a procession e g. We were 
obliged to hire a guide who trotted on before, Mr, Barehell and 1 
bringing tip the rear — Goldsmith. 

Bring up to the soratoh— See Bring to the scratch. 

Bring up ( any one ) with a round turn [ Colloquial ] >1^ stWif ^ Pfp 
^ Cause ( any one ) to stop abruptly 

Bnng word Bring a message e, g. A servant was 

despatched to bnng -word about the patient. 

Brisk fire hC’olW A fire burning with a quick, free action. 

Brisk fire of infantry A quick and rapid discharge of 

firearms 

Bnsk up ^ ^ ^*[1 Cheer , animate, 

grow lively or cheerful , become brisk. 

Bristle up < 2 r^ ^ Show anger or defiance. 

Bristle with Sc^atPro ?8®r| 

Present an appearance looking like bristles all over with e. g. The 
fields of Ledgemoor bristled with swords and bayonets, ^ll 

Be filled with e g. The speech bristled •with figures. 

British lion The lion as the national em- 
blem of Great Britain [Hence] ifWfe Eng- 

lish nation , the British power eg. British hon is dreaded in 
every part of the world. 

Broach the admiral Ptrfl Steal liquor from a cask while 

being carried by rail or otherwise, or when in store. 

Broach (a subject) to ( In- 
troduce a subject to a person in the course of conversation e y I did 
broach this business to your highness — Shakespeare. 

Broach to \Naulical] Tf® Incline sud- 
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denly to windward, so as to lay the sails aback, and expose the vessel 

to the danger of oversetting. j j 

Broad aores «5f5 Ma ny acres , much landed estate 

Broad arrow 'srt’W? OTife CT 

The brand in the shape of an arrow used by the British Government to 
mark its own stores c This jacket, moreover, was stamped in v'ari* 
ous places with the Government hi oad tiTt ow, H, CoNW A'l 
Broad compliment (SrfSl A compliment wanting in delicacy. 

Broad day-light Open, diffused day-light e. g. The theft 

was committed in hi oad day-hgkt. 

Broad mirth Tl csrtSi ’ti "stWi Coarse mirth. 

Broad nonaense Obvious or gross nonsense. 

Bcoad-aido TtTO*t The side of a ship. 

^ 'olt^lctf? All the guns on one side of a ship of war, or 

their simultaneous discharge, 4^? Pfift’Il A sheet of paper print- 
ed on one side ; — also called Broad-sheet. 

Brohen English stsfl istsFl Imperfect English, as that of a foreign- 
er • «. g. 1 understood from the black man’s hroLcn English that he had 
not eaten anything for two days and that he begged me for a few picc. 
Broken ground 'iPi Rough or uneven ground e, g. The troops 
were retarded in their advance by iroken ground, — WansTau, T??? 
Ground recently opened with the plough. 

Broken-man xiil^cdJi 'srtat'I Fl'slli's ngjaxalPt A man under outlawry, 
especially one in the Highlands and Border country. 

Broken-meat ostWsl cst^stt^, ’fpfi 

’rtCXF The leavings ol a banquet. 


Broken number A fraction. 

Broken xeed ^api Fragile support e, g In both 

cases have white men found that the negro really was a hiokeii reed — 
E^GLISH Magazine 

Bronze age or period The condition or stage of a people in pre- 

historic times, when they used bronze as the material for making cut- 
ting implements and weapons— a stage of culture coming between the 
use of stone and the use of iron for the said purposes. 

Brood over ^ Muse upon ■ dwell 

rnMmTr V ' «• gT Many relatives of the mutineers 

cut up at Vellore were brooding over their loss of kindred.— K ait. 

Brother Benedict *3^^ A married man 

Brother blade > 11 ^ C^tt^ A man of the same calling with another 

Brother brush A fellow painter. 

Brother Buskin JmroWt 'stfksfsl A fellow-actor. 

Brother chip JPRmtft A fellow -carpenter. 
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Brother-germaa >5^ Wt® !5t®1 A real brother , a brother 

by the same father and mother, as distinguished from a hjlf brolliei ^ 
which means a brother by one parent only. 

Brother Jonathan ^ sft'ffS'l A playful name for 

a man of the United States e ^ An American Republic lu stars and 
stripes was also represented Irom Yokohama , and two brotheis 
Jonaxh in, one from Tokin, another from Yokohama, supported their 
country woman — J vpan Mail. 

Brother quill A fellow-author 

Brother salt a fellow sailor 

Brother shuttle A fellow wearer. 

Brother stitoh A fellow-tailor 

Brother string A fellow-violinist. 

Brother to ( Born of the same parents with e g 

You should remember chat he is irolhei to your own wife. ( ) 

) One similar in manners or traits of 
character to (another) e g Ho also that is slothful in his work is 
biollur to him that is a great waster — B iblb. 

Brother whip Jpr^r^Jrffl A fellow-coachman 

(Bi| brought to bed of > 2151 ^ ^ Be delivered of e, g. I sent for my 
wife who as s ion as she arrived -was brought to bed o/iwo sons — Lamb 

Brow-beat ^ ^1, ^ ^1 Beat 

or put down by knitting the brows 
Brown Bsss '^= 5 ^ Hand-gun, musket. 

Brown bread ^ ’pf?, Dark-coloured bread, especially 

a kind made of unbolted .vheat flour e. g. He would mouth with a 
beggar though she smelt brown bread and garlic — Shakbspeare 

Brown, Jones, and Robinson 'silH ’l-ofe Typical 

Isnglish gentlemen of the middle class e g After the splendid revelry 
uf the mess table. Captains Brown, Jones, and Robinson would turn out 
in all the glory of red cloth and gold braid. — E nglish Magazine. 
Brown study 'SRW?®! , ^ Absence of mind , apparent 

thought, but real vacuity reverie e. g He was evidently in broken 
study at the time, and did not listen to you. 

Brush against R’ll ^ Knock against (anything) 

with the tail • come roughly in contact with. 

Brush along T^2f5t? 5|i^ C^Cst sRpH Move swiftly on. [ lightly 
Brush away ’Siipra Get along ^ 1 $ Rfifl Remove by sweeping 

Brush by ’ll bRptI tit's’ll Move nimbly in haste coming in 

contact with , move by so lightly as scarcely to be perceived e g He 
brush’d by me [i e He touched me as he went quickly past^. — Breivek 

Brush down gn<i ^1 ^151 Rub down with a brush e.g. 

Sweepers brush down the streets of Calcutta every morning. 
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Brush off ^ ’ll ^ Remove or gather by brushing 

e g. Brush off the dust (to n the'table. C?Ft5( ^ 

C?5t1 ^ Remove or carry away by an act like that of brush- 

ing e. g And from the boughs h usk off the evil dew.— SiiAKE-PEARr,. 

Brush Up 

Paint, or make clean or bright with abrush ; cleanse or improve , renew 

BrutuTU fulman. [ Latin ] f^S( A noisy but harmless 

threatening, an innocuous thunderbolt e.g His (the Pope’s) de- 
nunciations are but a hrutani ftdmen, — The Standard. 

Bubble oompauy « »rtiEl 
’ csitc^? ■2(1(13 ^ ^ C5?| 

■ A company starting with the sole object of enriching themselvcb 
at the expense of subscribers to a scheme of no value 

Bubble over §!|c(t^i(t ^ »tEl Overflow by raising bub- 

bles while boiling. [Hence] GFtsf, ^ Srsfes 

Be heaved up, t e greatly excited, with anger, mirth, Jtec. 


Bubble BOhema vpRitj ist^pfii ajti® tjb ?rt^ ^ 

sitCK Cil C^5t ’11®! ^ A project for getting money from 

subscribers to a scheme of no value e. g The whole so/icmt ( t e 
the Fenian raid on British America) was a collapsed bubble.— 
Newspap^ [ hied to r a our enemy. 

Buckle m m ’llt’ll 'simi ’irsti Close in e. g In the scuffle wd 

Prepare oneself for conflict e. g. The soldiers have been ordmed 
to buclUi on ihotf armouft 


Buckle to ( fiFic® ) cmtAtC^ ^■s’ti Apply to with vigour , engage 

z,S:rr.xSE«^- 2 

Buckle with ( T[?t?e ) ^ ^,1 Jom m close combat against 

e^. In single combat, thou shalt iucile vnlh me -Shakespeare. 

Subjected to 

Bug-bear ^ object of needless terror. 

enough i turn your attention now to something practicable. 
Sem“s"?f "o'^cerorira^^ impracticable 

B«Ud«p Cte.pb, taMne, . d„,, 
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CSt^, ^ Ere;t, as an edifice, reput ition, &c. 

^05l ^iil Edify spiritually, as the church '^stPt « ^ 

^ Increase and strengthen , settle or establish, and 
preserve : e ^ I commend j ou to God, and to word of His grace, 
which IS able to bttild you up — Bible 

Build -upoiL sa nd— Same as Build on a quicksand. 

Bulb of a kair K«i5! Cfftel 1 he root of a hair, I e, the part from which 
the hair originates 

Bulb of the eye The eye-ball 

Bulb out [OhsoUti] Si[5fa Project , be protuberant 

Bull in a china shop ^ (STf^s^ 

KTO !i?n1 A person amid totally unfamiliar and un- 

congenial surroundings ; a maladroit hand interfering with a delicate 
business e g Poor John ' he was perfectly conscious of his on n 
ponderosity— more so perhaps than his sprightlj’ mjther-in-law gave 
him credit for He felt like a bull in a china shop, — English 
Magazink 

Bun into ( ^ Plunge hastily into 

Bull’s eye w ^ csr^ra;® :)53ii suRf'® Ittsi <9^ ^ 

A small cloud suddenly appearing, apparently in 
violent motion, and growing out of itself. It soon covers the whole 
vault of the sky, and produces a tumult of wind and rain. ^ ii ’ «1 1i % 
3H!5^ = 1 %^ The centre of a arget. 

Bully for you l nKPi 1 Bravo ' 

Bully-rook A blustering cheat 

Bundle iun^ ^ Plunge hastily; enter uncere- 

moniously s g I say, Frank, I must have a dip , I shall bundle 
in — iHelville, 

Bundle off ^tepStrs fwtS ^FPRl CifC^I Send off in a hurrj' e g Every 
one's eye fell on the young man who was bundled off hastily. 

Bundle one out neck and heals rffc® -9:?^, 

'51 Ifl^ ^Tlfl PT®*;! Turn one out entirely and unceremoni- 
ouslj' e, g ' \ bundled him out ntcl and iieels ’* 

Bundle out ( ^ccstf5«wtci ) Itftl 4(a*l1 n 'otst^ OTSfll Turn 
out quite unceremoniously . e g And the result was that the un- 
fortunate victim was bundled out in a twinkling.— Dickens, 

Bung np 11 W’JpT f^l 1^ Stop up with a bung ^RJia 

PFsil Use up, as by bruising or over-e\ertion , exhaust or 
incapacitate for action [ iaw ] « g; rie had bunged up his mouth that 
he should not have spoKen these three years, — Shelton 

Buoy 'up l®t*l n Bear up or keep from sinking 

into despondency e g. The recollection of the applause with which 

he had been greeted buoyed up his spirits,— M aCauliy, b'ICI ^ 
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Rise above like a buoy . c, g. For rising merit will buoy xip at last.— 
Pope. 

Burdenof a song ^ The verse repeated in a song, or the return 

of the theme at the end of each stanza , the chorus e g '0 friends ' 
stain not with blood the laurels you have gained — such is the burden 
of Elie's sffwj'.— C arlyle. 

Barden of proof >2PrtC'f5 The onus o! proof , the necessity or duty of 
proving a fact or lacts in dispute on an issue raised between the 
parties in a cause ; [ fig. 1 the necessity of proving an allegation 
t g. The burden of proof on this point lay wholly on the defendant, 

Barden on ( Ft’rttut ora’ll Impose on; lay on [Rate']- 
eg It IS absurd to burden this act on Cromwell and his party — 
Coleridge. 

Burden with. ( ’’Rl ’ll %1 ora’ll Oppress 

with (anything grievousi e g A wise government wilt as much as 
possible avoid burdening the country with taxes — McMordie. 

Banal oaae ?i^i 

A form of cof&n, usually of iron, made to close air-tight, for the 
preservation of a dead body 

Banal of an aas 'srtCfl JRtpl ^l1 ^<2?rl, «tt? ’ll off’ll No burial at all e g. 
He shall be buried with the httrial cf an drawn and cast forth 

beyond the gates of Jerusalem — Jer xxii 19 

Bandan’a aas RlFP An ass between two 

h^stacks , an irresolute person, a waverer, a man without decision. 
1 Buridan was a Greek sophist, who maintained that if an ass were so 
placed between two haystacks of equal quality that he was at liberty to 
choose one or the other, he would be sure to starve himself to death. ] 
Burn a hole in one’s poeket ( ^§(51 

®t?«n =5(gj^ ^j5t Be very eager to slip out of one's 

hands, i. e,, to be spent extravagantly (said of money) {^cf, '’Fl’ISt?!’) i 

’ll ^ Light 

Bam downifili So bum as to bring to the ground 

Barn m (or into) burning, as fire. 

^N1 ( ) 9(1^ Fix and render durable 

P" ,1;^ 

fiTh^nhoT^ “if of'retreirSake eveiSig on sue ess 

* g. Then he took the perforated cardboard and tote ^that “fse 

10 
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into small pieces “Now I have burned my boats with a vengeance,’ 
he added grimly. — J Payn. 

Burn one’s fingers [ Colloquial'^ 

fro ^1, ’tel Get into unexpected trouble, 

or suffer, from interfering in other people’s affairs, embarking upon 
speculations, or the like eg He has been bolstering up these rotten iron 
works too long I told him he would burn /its fingers — Mrs Linton. 

Burn out Burn till the fuel is exhausted and the fire 

ceases t e g ‘‘1 watched the fire till it burnt out ” 

^ •!§ Consume by burning «. g Must you with hot irons burn 
Out both mine eyes t —Shakespeare. 

Burn the candle at both ends srtefw ’ife’T 

Overtax the energies so as to iniure the health e g There are some 

students who are so foolish as to burn the candle at both e ads 

^ Do two opposite things at one and the 
same time ( which is impossible ) 

Burn the midnight oil ’Pfr® ^ ’SRi ^ Study 

or work till a late hour at night ’ [torchlight 

Burn the water spltt^TS '®rtC®rtW ^ ^ Spear salmon by 

Burn to aehes , C’lWtst CiF®rl Reduce to ashes by 

burning e g This shrieking girl last seen amidst the smoke and 
fire, last heard calling upon Christ, was burnt to ashes — Dickens 

Burn up Consume entirely by fire. 

Burning question 51(1® 

'srttsrW A question that is being very keenly discussed , a 

subject that causes general excitement e g The people like to be 
roused by red hot, scorching speeches , they want burning questions, 
intolerable grievances — Bhsant. 

(A) Burnt child dreads the fire [ Proverb ] W’ll®! ^ OT 

OfPtra^ ^ vtt’l A man is naturally afraid of having to do a thing that 
had been dangerous to him on a previous occasion, _ 

Burnt out of home and house ^ Driven out 

of a dwelling, or warehouse, &c., by the burning of it. 

Burst forth ^f^® Issue forth suddenly e g. Tears, such as 
angels weep, burst forth, — Milton. 

Burst in >1^ Tl Enter suddenly by force or violence 

eg As we were sitting in the parlour, the servant suddenly buisttn 
with the terrible news that our cook-shed had caught fire 

Burst into Break forth into ( action ) suddenly e g 

As she read the adventures of Don Quixote, she burst into fits of 
merry laughter. ^ Break or rush in with force or 

violence e g News was brought that a bear had burst into the 
vineyard and was laying waste the vines — Brewer. 

Burst into blossom ^c® Begin to blossom. 
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Burst into tears Fall a-crying eg Her feelings gave 

wai I and she bin st into feai s — 1 Sackeray. 

Baret Open Open by breaking eg The thief biiist 
open the door and entered the room ( See Burst out ] 

Burst oat . WFl ?l§9 «of‘t ’ll ^ 

S.'S’tl Issue suddenly , come from a retired or hidden place into a more 
open view eg A river binsts out ol a valley. Tt^Sl ^51 as. to burst 
oui crying, laughing, &c eg He ok/ laughing — I uaCKERAy, 

Burst out mto ^ Etf^Tl ^ 

Pf^il Break forth suddenly into ( some action ) e. g. For 
some minutes they worked along in sil eoce, until at length he durst 
out into a loud laugh. — D ickens. 

Burst up [ Colloquial ] [ Fri 4 ] Jf'lt/lif PlftT 5Stl Esplode 

'Pfei’ Fail, become bankrupt [ Noun ] ‘PT^i’ 

^Si{ Collapse ; failure. 

Burst upon '^l ^1^3 §’1^1 ^1 Issue forth 

suddenly and with violence, or to fall upon suddenly . e. g At length 
a light bwst upon him — Smiles. 

Bury m oblivion isfsnstra Pinfe^ ■?R1, Wholly 

forget e g They buried in oblivion their old differences 

Bury the hatohet csrtPl^: 'sia»l3lfi 

^Sill Lay aside the weapons of war, 
forget injuries, and make peace let by-gones be by-goncs e,g 
Buried was the bloody hatchet — LoMGrELLOW, 

Basiness card A card on which is printed an ad- 

vertisement or business address. 

Busy at ( Deeply engaged m c £■ (i) The boy is 

busy at his lesson. ( 2 ) Ihey are all busy at work — McMobdic. 

Busy with ( Attentively employed in e, g. The girl is 
buy mill her knitting,— M cMordib. 

Butfor Were It not for . had it 

not been for e, g SK4/or him the match would never have taken 
place.— Thackeray. 

But just PRcI Only just now eg He i^ but just come. 

But mo no buts '^*11 Speak clearly and to the 

point. 

Batt ond ^fSit , esrtSf Thicker end e g 

Amen , and make me die a good old man ' 

That’s the butt end of a mother’s blessing. — S hakespeare 

Batter one’s bread i$ra Secure a comfortable 

^ "/anaged to butter hts 

oread pretty well, — T rollope. 
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Butter one’s bread on botb sides ^ 

Live a most decent and comfortable lite e, g As soon as he 
can work it, he marries the richest gat [girl] in all his flock, and 
then his head ts buttered on both stdes — tdALiBURTOif. 

Buy a house over one’s head 

PI^ ^ spa’ll Purchase a house, let out by the landlord to a 
tenant, while the tenant is still in occupancy 

Butterfly kiss— A kiss with one’s eye lashes, that is, stroking the cheek 
with one’s eye-lashes [ conversation. 

Button-hole one Jlf^ Bore one with 

“Buy a pig in a poke vpl c#Pll ^ ¥51 Purchase a thing 

without seeing it, or knowing definitely its quality or value - e g They 
are surely fools who buy a pig in a poke 

Buy for ( C¥t5 ^pil 1 3i''l ¥5l Purchase at (a price) e. g (i) She has 
the pony /or fifteen pounds (21 Hem ioae/if it /or ten pice. 

Buy for a mare nothing ( or for a song ) ¥5 ¥51 Purchase 

(a thing) at a nominal or very low price. 

*Bay from or of ( ¥1^15^ ) ^*5 ¥51 Purchase from e I have- 

bought this book /row a pedlar. ' [ by coaxing others. 

Buy honour with flattery C3t5tC3ft? 5f5l ’T’UPt ¥5| Procure honour 

Buy in C¥Wff55 ¥t5t^ 5l ¥r55tC55 ¥t»f ¥51 Purchase a stock or part- 
nership 0^1 have bought in several shares of the Bengal Spinning 

Mills. 'ft¥fcst ( i55ItS ) ¥5 ¥5l Buy back at an auction 

on behalf of the owner. 

Buy oJOT 5t5l ¥^ ¥5t5 ?tf^ ¥5l Obtain release 

of ( a person ) from military service by payment of money. ’3^I¥f5 51 
®5C¥l5 '2(515^ ¥5l Cause (a person) to change sides or opinions, 

or to cease from hostility, by giving some consideration e g It was- 
not Walpole’s practice to buy 0 ^ enemies — Macaulay. 

Buy on credit (or tick) 5tC5 5f5f ¥5I Purchase (a thing), on a 
promise, in fact or in law, to make payment at a future day e. g, 
I have bought this book on a edit. 

Buy out C¥t’®tlPl5 5’Wt^ 5) C¥t5 555t5 ¥lC^ ¥55 C¥t5 5lf^*5 ¥^*1 3F5 *fRl5l 
¥S5t Purchase the share or shares of a person in a stock or fund, or, 
partnership, by' which the seller is separated from the company 
and the purchaser takes his place e. g I have bought out my 
friend’s share in the Hattras Indigo concern ®¥t5 ¥5l, ^115 5^ ¥5l 
Redeem or ransom e g Not being able to buy out his life, dies 
ere the weary sun set. — S haresfearb 

Buy over— Same as Buy off", which see 

Buy up ¥f^ vI'S’II Exhaust the supply of by purchase e, g 

1 bought up all the goods imported by him this month. 

By a long chalk ( or long chalks ) ¥PI¥ ^ By a considerable dis- 
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tance ^5ip5ir<#n5^’t, '® 

not fit for ray drawing-room, by a long chalk — Rcade. 

By a parity of reasoaing ^’8'^ ^ By ^ similar 

process of reasoning e. g. If two countries, equal in all other res- 

pects, differ solely m this -that in one the national food is cheap 
and abundant, and in the other scarce and dear,— the population of 
the former country will inevitably increase more rapidly than tne 
population m the latter. And a the average 

rate of wages will be lower in the former than in the latter —Buckle* 

By a stroke of the pen c^, ^ 


By writing only a few words ( t. e„ without much effort ) •_ * £• 
The Punjab, like Scinde, was turned by a sirokt of the pen into a 
British Province.— K aie 


BJ acoident^^,, Accidentally , quite unexpectedly, by chance 
e g. It was by mere accident that he trod on my foot. 

By all means By the adoption of every 

means at one's command , without fail , certainly e. g. You should 
by oil mear.s do your best to win a scholarship. 

By and by Presently ; very soon • e, g. By and by he 

came running towards me.— Defoe isiftaiCT , ^ <9^ Immedi- 

ately , at once ( Obsolete ) e g. When persecution aneeth because of 
the word, by and by he is offended — Bibee 

By any manner of means aRfef, In any way • on any 

account eg. He was determined to have the possession of it jy any 
manner of means 

By any means <?[ In any way whatsoever e, g. If by 

any means they might attain to Phemce — Bible. 

By appomtment In accordance with an 

arrangement pi-eviously made by mutual agreement eg He waited 
in the woods by appointment — Carlyle. 

By birth By descent by parentage e g fi) He is a 

barber by birth ( 2 ( They were all gentlemen by Aii-i/i.— M acaulay. 

By ohanoe ^8^ ^sitK , Accidentally , without design e,g By some 
chance you walked into the very room I was sitting m. — Dickens. 

By consequence Consequently e g. Water is 

nineteen times lighter, tnd dy coft«gac»c«, nineteen times rarer than 
gold.— Newton. [ by day —Shakespeare 

By day fejR In the day time eg 1 never saw the heavens so dim 

By default ^Sirtcs For non-appearance in 

court on the appointed day e g. Judgment must therefore go against 
him by Macaulay 

By depeee Gradually , step by step eg (i) I shall learn it 
by degrees —Shakespeare 12) “Fine by degrees and beautifully less ” 

By dint of ( C^l>i By the force or operation of 

e, gx Disraeli earned his position ly dint 0 / patient industry. — S miles. 
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By ear [In mtisic] ( 5i#t« WS ) ifRtW,— Ciff«t?I| 5[C? 

By means of the ear only, and not with the help of notation 

By fair means or foul > 15 ^^ ^ ^ 'srart^ 

By any means whether honest or dishonest e. g Lady Macbeth 
cared only to arrive at greatness, iiy fatr means or foul 

By far , 'sj'sJ’s To a very large extent ; verj much e, g. The 

Whigs held by far the largest share of power. — Macaulay. 

By fits Irregularly. 

By fits and starts . ^<(1 5tC«(I ?l By in- 

tervals of action and repose e g Higher mathematics is a subject 

_ not to be pursued by fils and starts 

By force of cixcumstanoes , ’<ilj*tibU)r Under the influence 

of one’s own circumstances e g 1 was at last obliged by force of 
circumstances to abandon the project. 

By-gones ft^Past events e g. Let bygones be ly-gones. 

By halves Partially, not thoroughly e g Clive was 

not a man to do anything by halves — Macaulay. 

By hand With the hand, m distinction from instrumentality of 

any other thing or animal e g He was told to carry the bag by hand 

By heart In the closest or most thorough manner , as, to learn 

ly heart ' e.g. Composing songs for fools to get by heart —Pops 

By hook or by crook PRi’t Anyhow ; by any means, direct 

or indirect eg 5y /loo^ op ily wooi he ultimately gained his object 

By implication ^ 5it?r 

Not expressly but indirectly m an implied manner e ^ By this 
treaty, the two powers bound themselves, not in express words, but by 
the clearest tmphcahon, to make war on England — Macaulay. 

By inches W , <9^ >3^ Step by step ; by slow 

degrees e g, I see I must wring the story from thee by inches — 
Scott. 

By jmgo 1, or By the livmg jingo I [ Slang ] ^ 

This IS a jocular oath without any definite meaning e, g We don't 
want to fight ; but by jingo, if we do, we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the 
men, we’ve got the money too — Popular Song 

By land Over the land, m contradistinction from water 

By-law 51513 ^ JPlI^ fS A private law of a city, 

town, or association e g. There was like-wise a law to restrain the 
by-lams, or ordinances of a corporation, — Bacon. 

By leaps and bounds pR o)l*f|^{|| By start- 

lingly rapid stages e g. The price of food-stuffs has, in the course 
of these few years, increased by leaps and bounds. 

By little and little . SFPf Inch by inch , by degrees - 

e g By little and little lie rose to great distinction in society. 

By mam force 3l *1% 3t*l1, >21^ apflJr By mere force 
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or sheet force • by violent effort e That Maine which by main 
force Warwick did win —Shakespeare. 

By means of ^ Having recourse to (some means) ; through 

the instrumentality of e. g. They got up petitions and addresses and 
tried to inflame the populace by means of the press and the pulpit.— 
—Macaulay. 

By might and main With the utmost exertion of strength : 

e. g. It was only iy mighi and main that I was able to do the work. 

By name ttt*! sit<I Uttering the name of one ; hav- 

_ ing the name of e, g. I called to him by name. 

By nature Naturally e. g (i) Vidyasagar was kind by nature 
(2) I am, by nature, of a frank and ynreserved disposition.— K aye. 

By night At night e g, (i) The man decamped with all 

the money by night (a) He left in a small boat by night , — Goldsmith. 

By no manner of means spi Under no circumstances 

whatever e, g He was, by no manner of means, to be induced to go 

By no means ^ , PiPbis^ spf Not in the slightest degree ; 

most certainly not • e. g The wine on this side of the lake is by no 
means so good as that on the other —Addison, 


® ^ D 3 pf jjtsf (jfp^ 'srfseftra) 

By the side of one , behind one (backing him) e g. She was always 
iy my elbow, helping me in diverse ways » 

By 0M»a fkthor’s side frffrtesf As regards the male parent . «. g. He 
IS, by his father’s side, a Norman. * 

parent S‘ By 

her mothers side, Miss Lily was of royal descent. 

By one’s self (or itself) , ( 5 ,^ Alone ; sequestered e. g. Pary, 
b' ourselves— D ickers, , 'ms^ Jft^ 

'**,*'•? '’^‘^J'out the help of any other person or thing e £■ He has 

worked out the sum ^ ^ ^ 

^aSed command of 0 g. Scarcely had they 

By SsSon Chancellor -Buckle. ^ 

lauXnp By occupation or calling e.g He burst out 

serious man. 

^ On account of e.g Spam is th-n 
0/ the sterility of the^soil.— B acon. 

VhSpf oWe Z "ShoSf 

Chaucicjk, (2i I shmtM hn^^ k ^ ^ Hioiself use It by right , — 

By right off ipr ) R *■’' ^^^'^-ShakesIeare. 

ired through a of some title inherited or acqu- 

to the regfl ofSceV 
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By rote ( 'Sl'ift'; S{| ) By mere repetition (without un- 

derstanding! , by heart e g. ' 1 he parrot has learned to utter these 
words by ro'e 

By rule of thumb ^«r ^ ^ <55pl ( «p Jfl 

) In a rough and read-' practical manner, found by experience to 
be most convenient [ .See Bale of thumb ] 

By sheer force ’ftWiT With th6 exertion of physical strength 
e g. It was by shetr force that I was able to extricate the man from 
the grasp of my friend 

By snstohes 's® ^ '^’ri i W’l By short fits , at intervals e g. 
Whether he took any sleep by onaiches or sat with his eyes wide open 
all night, certain it is that he kept<his cigar alight — Dicebns 

By starts ^ By sudden, spasmodic efforts e, g. Nature 

does nothing by starts and leaps, or in a hurty — L'Estrangb 

By stealth JC®! , C’tl’tPf Secretly, as is done by a thief e g Do 
good by stealth and blush to find it fame — Pope 

By sufferance By a sort of negative consent , 

tacitly eg In process of time, sometimes by S’ifferance, sometimes 
bv special leave and favour, they erected to themselves oratories — 
Hooker. 

By that ( or the ) time 'S's«fC'l About that ( or the ) time , mt later than 
that ( .or the ) time e g By the time the family assembled for break- 
fast he had done enoueh to break the neck of the day’s work,— Smiles 

By the board [ Nautical ]— Over the board, or side e g The mast 
went by the board — Totten 

By the bye emw , ^’csci In passing e g 

I must own by the bye 1 had strong doubts about the authenticity 
of the painting, — I rving 

By the ears ^*1 tffspri Seizing the ears e g. Do not pull him by the 
ears, , R'lk’iN At variance , quarrelling e, g The Baronet 

and his brother had every reason for being by the eats — Thackkray 

By the father’s ( or mother’s » side ^ By des-ent 

through one of the parents ( either father or mother i e g He was, 
by the father’s side cousin of three earls —Macaulay [ sale 

By the gross sitc(>, By the quantity • at whole- 

By the head [ Nautical ] 'qt’W 5^1 

Having the bows lower than the stern , — said of a vessel when her 
head is lower in the water than her stern 

By the light of ( ) ®WC5rt¥ With the help of the 

knowledge derived from e, g We see his story by the light ef 
much new information — Macaulay, 

By the rood By the crpss [ A phrase formerly used in swear- 

ing ] «• S No, by the roodyuoi so —Shakespeare , | 

By the same token 'sjBI'S Further in corroboration ; fur- 

ther more, moreover e. g, I caught two of their inflammatory 
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speeches in this very house. By the same token,'! sent them to the 
executioner at MatseiHes, with a request that he would burn them 
publicly.— R e aoE 

By the side of ( f%p ) ’llPt. (rtU ^ Beside • near e g. 
He was discovered alone sitting by the side of a brook.— S ouThsy. 

( C¥t5( ftp ■'ll Sifts In comparison with e. g. These 

petty troubles were of small importance by the side of the immediate 
pressing perils — Froude. ( ) !ift« In the same rank 

with • e g We may place him fairly as a prose writer by the side of 
Demosthenes, Cicero, or Tacitus. — K ingsley 

By the sly CsTt’ttq, •Q^stC'l, elspisc^l , In a sly or secret 

manner , e. g Gazed on Hetty’s charms by the sly. — G Eliot. 

By the8t9ra[iViuricn^ ^5(^51 'SfC'tTl ftnj;'! 

Having the stern lower than the bows. 

By the atcong baud ^1 By force. 

By the way ’(Pt On the wav e g We walked back, side by side, 
saying vary little more 4y //le w y,— DiCKENS. 'SPlSf^'Csi ; ^113 ’ 

^ ^ 351 ’H® C^t^l By the bve , m pass ng e. g But this observation 
I only make by the wy —Addison 

Bytheriia^*! By the time that, about that time e g. He will 
have by then got to the other side of the river. 

Bythia [Co%«iff£] Atthe time when this hap- 

pened e g By this, John had his hand on the shutters — 
OTEVBNSON 

By ^is fflean By this means or measure t. g You may be 

CoLEWDGE ^ acquirements.— 

u“® hme has elapsed . 

Tit? hni-i reached the Railway Station. 

By*trinie 'ilss't’Wct Leisure time ^ 

^^aiSte Alternately! one after 

w U 1 ^ acquired a considerable knowledge of this art - 

ch™-Kr‘ f-ls/--Tertter 

By virtue of ( ftp ) *tft2n5tt^ ^ Through the force 

y ay 51 333ftft 5tf^ A private and obscure way 

The overland route 

orform of aH '^T W’tin the manner 

£ 1 must add a line by wy of postscript to my 
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last — CowP£R, ( C?}5m ) ^2tti?r , ( f??p ) 5^ With a vien* 
to, for the purpose of e./ The curate took oS bis hat and boned 
6 y way 0/ farewell — THiCKERAT. 

By -\p~Or d A common saj’ing, a proverb 

^tPR' An object of common derision 
By -word ofmotit]! ^ Orally verbally : e. g. These 

things have been handed down to us by word ofwiouth, 

By-tyork Work for leisure hours. 

Byzantiiie Ghnrcb. — The Eastern or Greek Church. 

Byzantine empire— 'asit i8«o The 

Eastern or Greek empire from 395 to 1433 A. D. 

Byzantine historians srtSttSTsf The senes of 

Greek Chroniclers of the Byzantine Empire don n to its fall in 1433 

A D 


C 

(A) Cabal A faction • an intrigue. 

(To) Cabal to intrigue, to plot. 

(A1 Cabbage garden patriot A coward. 

Cabin-boy 5il«i'4'f''Sl A bov servant who waits on the 

officers or those who live in the cabin of a ship. 

Cable's length nfetl %*ls, A 

maritime measure of 600 to 720 feet 

Cadmean letters — The letters of the Greek alphabet From a Greek 
legend that they were introduced by Cadmus, the legendary founder 
of Thebes 

Cadmean victory r >3 Re*®! ^ ^ A 

victory that damages the victors as much as the vanquished 

Cssar’s wife mnst be above snspioion [iVorrri] 

'ifl4S3'4' I [The name of Porapeia havnng been mived 
up with an accusation against F Clodius, Caesar divorced her • not 
because he believed her guilty, but because the wife of Caesar must 
not even be suspected of crime — Brewer] 

Caesarian operation — The eAtraction of a child from the womb bj' 
cutting the abdomen. Julius Caesar is said to have been thus brought 
into the world. 

Cakes and ale 3i^«f ^ All the good things of life 

Calculate on or upon ( ^ Rely on • depend on ; 
i> g. We should not calculate much on the help of others, ft*52( *lt'S5l 
^ Expect with confidence e,g. Men viho calculate 
grealty 0 1 the bounty of others have sometimes to feel the pangs 
of despair [ the week and the month 

Calendar clock A clock that shows the days of 
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Oalandar montlis Mits® fe? ^ Months as adjusted tn the common 
calendar. - . ' [ calendar months. 

Calendar ( or Oivil or Legal 1 year C3n?i A period of twelve 
Calendar years TO , Period of life, especially age or old age. 

Calflove Attachament, between a boy 

and a girl of immature age , juvemlepassion e g ’Twas no fiery furnace 
kind of calf love on my part, but a matured and sensible admixture 
of gratitude and sincere affection. — Sana. 

Caligraphio art ^ ^«1F »i$| ^IN ®tr? c^r^tts The 

art of writing very minutely and yet clearly. 

Call a Isond elf's?! Give notice that the 

amount of the bond will be paid 

Call a meeting Jl®1 #11 irsl Convene a 

meeting e g A general mtih'ig of the peers was called to deliberate 
on the form of an address to the king — MACaULw. 

Call a party styfs >a<p ?F?t Cry 

aloud the name of a party m open court and command him to come 
in and perform some duty 

Gall a spade a spado «ivrt<c^ TO , ^ ^sfl 

TO Call things by their right names without circumlocution ,• say the 
right thing e ^ He must not be afraid of using common words and 
must call a spade a Helps, 

Call (or Name) after one Designate in imita- 

bon of the name of one , give the same name as onebeMS e g 

named one of his daughters after 

On TO3f ) TO TO Pay a short visit to , 

e g Un the day appointed. Fox cAled at Burke’s house.— MORtEV 

« D.™ » 

rassr,;:iz;'S;a *■ 

Gall away TOUn'A TO Divert the mrad of 

Summon back a g The Kinv changed 

6 g When'^Sa1v^th!fT^’‘'*~°‘T’’® ^5!lWdrfw 

back. mistaken, he his arguments 

SL?Oauf CW A bird /rameH; 

the stage is aba's to"co'mrdul! ®PPeafa“ce - 

voice downwards ■ 

pray for e g Whaflould^r^n 5? i5|TO Invoke, 

God on my dying child "! down the blessing of 

T my tnend to accompany me Ask for : , 


5 on 
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I hastily wrote a prescription and such assistance as might 

be withm reach — Warrem csrtsf ^flprl Ft'S^ , OT'S’II Require 
c f. A report Miscalled for from the new Resident —Kaye ifff^ 
^ , SUsli?*! Dera’and , require e. g His crimes call for punish 
ment. — McMomiE 

Gall for trumps cst?ti;c«t5rt^ •fl’H cspstl C5H fe? sitRtra 

Lay down such cards at a whist as would induce one’s partner to lead 
a trump 

Gall forth ^ ^ , ’tfgEfspltJI ?«lll Bring or summon 

to action • require the exercise ol e g Danger cUled forth fortitude 
—Goldsmith 

Call in ( ’It'S^rl feW ) 'siW’l ^ Collect ( old debts ) e g Some business- 
houses coil tn their accounts every three months, — M cMordie. 

1215 ^ Withdraw from circulation eg. The duty of 
the executors was to all t n the impure com — Froude ^ 

^ ,< 1 ^ 'srt^S'l Ops’ll Summon to one’s aid . 

invite to come together e.g The commons were ca/fei — Macau- 
lay ftc*R —OPR 

"iRtr ^%r5t ^9) «rW Send for (a professional man) e g. Your 

father is very ill you should caZ/j« a doctor at once— M cMordie 

'Stft’tl ors’Tl Invite to come in 

Call m question JIP5? ^ ^ Express doubt about • treat as 

not entitled to beliel or conRdence e. g His religion has been called 
to question by Johnson and Boswell — N, laviNG 

Gall into action- See Gall into play 

Call into existence ^ 

Cause to exist • e g The sleepless energies of Napolean might, as 
with a magician’s wand, all fleets I'to existence in no time — A bbot 

Gall into notice stfltsftn ^ ^ ^ Bring into notice or 

observation r,^ I shall caZZ this matter rnZo the Headmaster’s noficr 

Call into play ( or action ) ^ Bring mto operation 

or exercise e g. The emergency of the occasion made him call into 
play all his latent faculties 

Call (it) square (ns>H *11^ — 4^*1 sffl ^ 

Regard lan account, &c ) as even or settled, having no balance left 
e.g I don’t think I ever did Rogers any wrong, and I never did think 
so but if I did do it— if I did — I’m willing to cAl it sqaare, if 1 never 
see a cent of money back again. — Howells 

Gall names rR Rlt® C’TS’II Address (one) by contemptuous 

or reproachful names , abuse e g" He flew into a tremendous passion 
and calted him all manner of names — Dickens, 

Gall of the house [ LegtsUUre bodies ) 

A calling over the names of the members to discover who are present, 
or for any other purpose e g There were but few members who 
responded to' the call of the house. 
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Call off ’srafw Turn away , divert e. g. The noise outside 

cilled off my attention. iStf^ Summon away eg In the 

chase, when the dogs are on the wrong track, the huntjiiian culU ihe.u 
Brewek. 

Call offtho dogs orS’rt Break up a disagree- 
able conversation. ^ 

Call on or upon ^ IITO ^ Pay a short visit to e g. 

I celled on Lord Lansdowne last Sunday.— M ac vulay, ^ 

Appeal to , request , invite t e. g. In the war with the 
Mahrattas tie was first called upo i to try his hand at general help. — 

Smieus ■^rt El'S!!! S.>licit payment or make a demand from • 

eg The cteditut cnifrrf a/o 11 his debtors for his debts, 'sttct?*! ^ 
Require authoritatively e g They ivere found at their posts, ready 
for any service which they might be ca///rf upon to perform — Kaae. 

^ ^ Pr^ to e g. Call upo >i Me in the daj 

of trouble , I will deliver thee — Biblk. 


Call out Call or utter loudly ; shout eg- The bell-man is 

. calling out something, but 1 cannot hear what it is — McMordik 

Summon to fight, challenge e. g. He celled out his 
opponents to come out. m 'JltCT'l TUl Authori- 

tatively require to come forth (as for service) e. g. The king called out 
the 5 th Lignt infantry. 

Call out the miUtia ara epgs #trsi Mirz 

Order the nnlitia to get under arms. 

Call out to -5^(111 is)-^ Call or address (any one) very loudly e tr 
Govd°smith hearing, I caLed out to him by name — 

Call over ^ vr ^ Read out the names (of persons 

°^w?™and^Ls?“^“ [Co%vtan OflgtCgfl Blame , 

eprimand censure g g- He affronted me once at the last election 
by cofftng- a freeholder of mine over the coals.— M Edoewortu. 

CaU the roll tmdm ^Itfi m\ Call over the list of 

names g. g. The manager has done calling the roll of the labourers 

fi) Del ^ '>"6 ) a ''>“d voice g 

S) '‘’y water pouts -B iblI 

Dickens. g'’^ noanswer- 

the ausnicK nf tv, ^tedenc was called to royalty and empire under 
me auspices of the greatest of the Roman pontiffs -FnEEMAk 

c ”s?f ft.bi?*'' jtv .j « «. .S5I 

from * J A kmf an explanation 

called to afeouni '’'® ®>n>Sters 

roll * . ' ® ° ‘ ® '""S “t name.— G reen. 

0 naad ^ ^ 
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e g These observations called to mind a little domestic story of whieh 
I was a witness — I rti^ng 

Called to one’s last account Dead, 

Call to order 5r5t5n:<r m ^ 

’SRlWlSJ S'Stt’Pt ^ 'm, ^ 

Require authoritatively to come to order, a 
person who is transgressing the rules of a society e g But in truth 
It mattered little whether he called transgressors to order or not — 
Macaulay 

Call to tlie Ijar ^I'tt'it'S Sf^i.«lii s*iasid Admit ( one ) 

to practise in courts as a lawyer, pleader, or barrister e g (i) There 
are four Inns in England empowered to call persons to the I jr 
( 2 ) 'Special pleaders’ are persons who have been ca/lel to the bat, 

but who do not speak as advocates — Brewer, 

^ Sjrnmon to take trial before a tribunal e g One 
young Whig member used language so hot that he was in danger of 
being called to the bar — Macaulay 

Call up ’Slit'l "STfOT Reme mbtr , bring into recollection 

eg It lb difficult to call up the events of tenyears ago — McMordie. 

ftstu ^ ^ Bring into action or discussion eg 

The law members have called up a draft bill before the Legislative 
Council 

Caller Herrings— Fresh herrings 

Callous to uTdli , C^df^fR Insensible to e.g “It is an immense bless- 
ing to be periectly callous to ridicule ” 

( 1 he I Calves of our lips Offering of praise [A Biblical 

expression Calves were objects of sacrifice , hence. Calves of the l>ps 
means offerings by words of the mouth ] 

Ciimbridgesliire nightingaloB ^ cs^ Edible frogs. 

Camp bedstead ^ ^ '®5%| ^ qfq A light bedstead 

that can be folded up into a small space for easy transmission. 

Gamp candle-stick — A bottle ; or a soldier’s bayonet. 

Camp chair 'ey’ll ^ ^ A light chair that can be folded 

up compactly for easy transmission [ &c. 

Camp-followers Non-combatants, such as servants, carriers. 

Camp out ^ Lodge in a camp in the open e g. 

They camped out at night, under the stars, — W. Irving, 

Canary bird Jail-bird 

Candidate for ( ) >211^ Applicant for e g. There were 
several candidates fot baptism — Webster. 

Candle-holder Abettor e g'^ I’ll be candle-holder and look 

on. — S hakespeare, 
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Candleiaas day — The end ol February, when, in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is a candle procession, to consecrate all the candles which 
will be needed in the church during the year. The candles symbolise 
Jesus Christ, called “the light of the world”, and a light to lighten the 
Gentiles It was the old Roman custom of burning candles to the god- 
dess Februs, mother of Mars, to scare away evil spirits 
'On CatidUmas-doy 

Candles and candlesticks throw all away.— Brewer, 

Gandies of tlio Night q’rartfe Stars. 


Oane sugar Sugar made from the juice of the sugar-cane. 

Canine appetite A morbidly voracious appetite, as 

that of a dog A cuurwr is nothing sliort of a maladv 
Canine letter-The letter “t” . ^ 

Canine madaeas c?rt^t Hydrophobia 

Canine tooth ^ A tooth situated between the incisor 

and bicusped tooth, usually the third tooth from the front on each side 
of each jaw. 

Cannot away with [Colloqiitd\ ^ , g<tl m Be unable to 

put up with . detest eg. Couriers and ladies’ maids, imperials and 
travelling carriages, are an abomination to me • I cannot aaiy -.oillt 

them.~HuGHES. Be unable to give up or dis- 

pense with e g Poor Dick could not away with King Charles’ head. 

Cannot but ?1| urtpFra m ’ll 'Sl’l Cannot 
m\his ^ ®*"'*‘’* condemn his conduct 

Cannot help (doing a thing) HI sji Cannot but 

• § A /ie/^ laughing at what he said, — ^XuACKtRA'i. 

7t| mi There 

rA~-DiCK«NS^°'^ ** *' ^ plainly only when we cannot help 

Oantertaury tale ^rjcs n A cock-and-bull story, 
anting crew h 1 ffitCHil tf«t Beggars, gypsies, and thieves &c. 

Pan O ? SHtPf af«Hl Confer a University 

^ Relate 

fe>sional fool The characteristic marks of a pro- 

one knows it vuCa ^ the truth as far as 
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Cap and feather days Childhood e,g. Here I was got into the 

scenes of my cap-tnd-feathtr days. — Cobbett. 

Cap a-pie From head to foot 

(The) Cap fits siN’I® The allusion hits or suits 

Cap in band Most submissively e g When the Lieute- 

nant-Governor came here on inspection tour I saw the District Magis- 
trate waiting on him cap tn h md In an atti- 

tude of submission like that of a beggar or of one asking for some 
favour e.g A petitioner stands outside rn for a situation 

Cap money ^ Money collected in a cap for 

the huntsman at' the death of a fox. 

(The) Cap of fools The chief or foremost 

fool , one that exceeds all others in folly e, g. Thou art the cap of 
all the fools alive.— Shakespeare 

Cap of Foptunatus sp^'Pi6tPI< ( *l1?l fel sctb? 

vftfiiraK ) A cap by putting whicn on his head the happily 
named character could transport himself to wherever he desired 

Capofmaintenano0ft'^t5rsttf^CTt?'1^ti3t"®IO3’?^f?C?t^'8ICit Pl ^Pf 
51^ ^^11 ^ A cap of state carried before the kings of England at the 
coronation. 

Cap the climax ( or globe ) ^rfefJT 

Surpass everything, as in excellence or absurdity , outdo 
all one’s previous achievements t g "Well”, I exclaimed, using an 
expression of the district, "that caos the globe, however " — C Bronte, 

(To) Cap versos ^9] Enter into a contest of repeating verses- 

[ This IS done thus. — "When one quotes a verse, another must cap it 
by quoting one beginning with the last letter of the first, or with the 
first letter of the last word, or ending with a rhyming word, or by 
applying any other arbitrary rule that may be agreed upon". ] e, g 
Now I have him under girdle. I’ll cap verses with him to the end of tne 
chapter — Dryden 

Capable of ( Fully competent or quahfied 
for e g. He was capable of being coaxed about, — (C arlyle. 

Capacity for heat The power of absorbing heat. 

( The ) Cape ¥5lf% An abbreviation 

of the Cape Colony 

Capillaiy tube f^iirPlPlI 5(«i A tube of very fine bore 

Capital crime 'srf® C9t^ (9W^ vttC9 ■srt'i- 

if'a'8 35^Po vilt^ ) A most heinous or serious offence, punishable even 
with death e, g Culpable homicide is a capital crime. 

Capital fellow Good-tempered, jovial and generous 

person. [ The expression is also used for a "Stock jobber," ]. 

Capital numbers The numbers one, two, three, &c. 
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Oftoital puniBhment Punishment of death. 

SB190Ote»0«alWlWTh.s..te.c»<J totb pmouncri 9pon 

m Money, poop...,, 0 . aook 7, TteV^l. "o.S 

I'm* “ P“ 

1? toy >.,n ™m 

<.„v enno f Hannibal was everywhere victorious over the Romans till 
he\ook'up his winter quarters at Capua, the most luxurious “*y o 
Italy. When he left Capua, his star began to wane, and ere long 
Carthage was in ruins and himself an exile]. 

CaroanetTO’F^^ A small chain of jewels for the neck Like 

captain jewels in a carcanet — Shakcspea^ 

Cardinal Axunoura'-Blood, phlegm, yellow bile and blacky. 

Cardinal points ’tPPiThe four 

principal points— due north, east, south, and west. 

Cardinal sins ’ICS a'<Pl ’H’l According to medi- 

eval classification they were seven in number,— ptide, vanity, indo- 
lence, avarice, gluttony, envy and anger. 

Cardinal vutnea EtPifl 'S‘1 ’I'fl— 

The four pre-eminent virtues wa— prudence, justice, tem- 
perance, and fortitude on which all other virtues hang or depend 

e g The ancient Romans were distinguished for the caratnaf rnirrer 

they possessed, 

Cardinal winds-Wmds that blow due East, West, North and South, 
Care a bean, a bit, a brass farthing, a fig, a pm, a straw 

^Mmd even in the smallest degree . e g, (i) We 
don't cart a fig for her —Thackeray, ta) He thus gave him to under- 
stand that he did not are a ftn for fortune. — Dicksns, (3) Bona- 
parte relied on his own sense, and did not care a dean for other 
people’s.— Emerson 

Care about ^ i?,[| _ gfegtB ff lu #prl ^ Have regard for , consider 
to be important e g Drydeti knew little and carei little aheat 
religion.— Macaulay, 

Care for ^ ^ ^ ^ Have regard for , attach 
weight to . eg. He cared not for the affection of the home. — 
Thackeray, Take care of e g. Could a prince have been 

better £a«(?/or ?— Thackeray 

Heediulness or tvatchfulness for, caution foe, regard for,; 
concern for e.g. All his cam /or the education of his son were of 
no avail. 

a ( or the ) oat ^ ^ Excessive care of the 

body IS injurious, so much so that it killed a cat, even with his pro- 

11 
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verbial nine lives [See Oat has nine lives] e. g. "Come, come,” 
said Silver, "stop this talk Care kttted. a cat." — Stevenson. 

Carefal for or of ( 4 Kill'S) S?*! C^rKC*! Attentive to support and 

protect , provident for e, g, A father is far/r/iii 0 / his children. 

Careful of ( Heedful of , cautious about e g. She is 
cmeful ^her clothes 

Careless 0f(C5Ft5i fro) 'sprNstsi, ^ Heedless of, 

inattentive to e g (i) My brother was too cizj efejs o/his charge — 
Shakespeare (2) He grew eafelesr ^himself —Steele 

Carnal knowledge Knowledge of the pleasure of sexual 

intercourse. 

Carp at OfK *(5rt Find fault with eg He is in a mood to carp at 
anything 1 ^ — McMordIE 

Carpathian Wizard— Proteous a wizard who lived at Carpathos 
( modern Scarpanto ) and could transform himself into any shape he 
pleased He earned a sort of crook in his hand . e ^ By the Car- 
pathian vitzard's crook — Milton 

Carpe diem [Laiin\ ’ll? Enjoy yourself while 

you have the opportunity , seize the present day. 

Carpet-bagger An adventurer , one who comes to a place 

for political or other motives carrying his whole property qualification 

for citizenship with him in his carpet-bag eg At election times he 
was the terror of Republican stump-orators and carpet baggers — 
English Magazine. 

Carpet knight cn ^ sitcq Hi— HiH 

A knight who enjoys 

ease and security or luxury, and has not known the hardships of the 
field , an effiminate person e. g John was no better than a caipet 

knight, Hi ‘Ht^’ Hlfe One 

dubbed ‘knight’ at court by favour, not having won his spurs by actual | 
military service. 

Carriage-and-lbur 5tfH A turn-out of a carriage wth 

four horses e. g, A carnage and four, papa j pray come and look. 
— J Payn. ^ [horses, 

Camage-and-pair ^ WtiSt^ H1^ A turn-out of a carnage with two 

Carriage company ch ’(ft Wti.4il Rimn ^Iti^ 'Htci Such rich folk as 
can afford to keep and do keep their own private carnages e g> 
There is no phrase more elegant and to my taste than that in which 
people are described as "seeing a great deal of carriage company"^ 
Thackeray. [for carrying goods, 

Carriage free ( #f5 ^r^W?( Free of charg 

(Be) Carried away by ( something ) c^tH^^t HCHt^ HKI ^ 

St'Cit^'a Be guided or excited by ( some emotion ) e. g, Haviof 
an honest and sincere mind, he was not carried away by a popular pre 
judice.— Tillotson. [See Carry away]. 
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Carry a good quill C®PI 1 Write well e g. The gentleman you 

have sent looks like the tight man £or the place, as he cm ries a good 
quill 

Carry ( or keep ) a stifTupper Up Be 

peevish or ill-tempered e. g It’s a proper pity such a clever woman 
should cany such a stiff vpptr Up — Haliburton. 

Carry about ( wU Retain (a thing) with one 

as one moves from place to place 'eg It is not safe to carry a 
loaded pistol oioul in your pocket. — McMordib. 

Carry agaiust (c^t*i 'Pp^ ^ '^1 Support or uphold 

against e.g. In 1820, it [the 'Times’] adopted the cause of Queen 
Caroline, and carried it against the king.— -E merson. ( CTPt t¥p ^tf%- 
. •^=1'S| fetPral Win over in spite of 

Carry all before 'sfe’I '®!^ 

ett« ^ Surmount all obstacles coming before ; 

succeed eminently in e g. Napoleon then took the field himself and 
canted all before him. 


Carry another with one ^siteii ^ 

Manage to make another adopt one’s own opinion , draw another to 
one s own side - e g By an artful manoeuvre oi rhetoric, he earned 
r/t« AoHsrwttB mw from the very commencement to the very end 

VVARREN. ^ 

Carry arms ^ ^ Bear weapons : e. g. He is now seen to 

carry araw bipPFfiv[ ^ 7^ Serve as a soldier : e.g. I had to carry 
arms in the Sepoy War * ^ 

Carry away rtt'afl Bear off : e. g. The mother carried 

the gitUwiy by stealth.-MACAOtKy. ( 5^55) 

^ ^ Influence ; delude ; captivate , charm * e, g. The 

soldiers were earned away by the martial muKc,— McMordie. 

^ off: g. The 

storm cawed away the fore-topmast, * 

Off) tha toell am ^ . ' 

^Thl IM *" * excell all 

nations Italians have coirted away the bell from all other 

'^0^*' by ‘beir books £nd works — Hakewttt 
T^ phr^e com^ f ^ °ff ™torious. [d/, 'b. 

conpositton, Vidyawgar carnal “ 

Do is superfluous; 
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lose labour ' e g. You are too wise a man to carry a broken head 
thither, for that would be carry tug coals to Newcastle, — Fielding, 

Carry conviction sj-Jll*! Induce a strong belief as to the truth or 

otherwise of anything e, g Many of his views need only be stated 
in order at once to carty conviction with them. — F reeman. 

Carry everything before one ^ 

To be beyond competition , to carry of! all the prizes 

Carry fire and sword into 'srftt « Bring 

destruction to with the help of fire and sword e g Nadir Shah 
carried file and sword into alt the places through which he passed. 

Carry fire in one hand and water in the other 535^ <si^ ^ Tte "sit? 

Say one thing and do another , deceive 

Carry forward ( (\*ili.na ) feW (In accounts), carry the ''total” from 
the bottom of one page to the top of the next. 

Carry into effect (or execution) '^tiw Put into practice e g 

Charles declared himself satisfied of the expediency of the proposed 
measure, and resolved to carry it tnto effect. — Macaulay 

Carry it off [ CoUoqmal ] (WFl , ^ 

^“1 Cause one’s self to pass muster, or to pass 
by assurance or dissimulation simulate indifference to an awkward 
position or difficulty e g. Frightened too— 1 could see that — but 
carrying it off, sir, really like Satan — Stevenson [ See Carry off. ] 

Carry matters with a high hand ' 

Till sUlt'o vtts Domineer ; exercise 

authority with a crushing effect e. g There were symptoms of 
disloyalty in Spain, but the Government carved matters with a high 
lianfi and very speedily crushed the incipient rebellion. — McMordib. 

Carry off ttl'il'afa's ^ , ^^^1 nidi'll Remove to a distance , bear 
away e g. (i) AH my clothing have been carried off by the thief. 

( 2 ) The rams which had befriended them they carried off to the ship. — 

Lamb. ’tt’S’Tl Bear away forcibly e. g, A party of 

Germans fought their way in and can led him off — Feoude. ait'l ’ll 
^ Take the life of « ^ Cholera has carried off half the people ■ of 

the village — McMordie. vTavl Win, as a prize e g 

Everybody propheSied that he would cany offt\\o medal for there was 

none who surpassed him in ability and industry — Smiles. ^Ift^ 15^; 

^ OTSVl Cause to pass 

muster ; cause to pass by assurance or dissimulation. 

Carry on ^ TJl , ’l{at>lvt*tl ^ Promote ; advance ■ help 

forward e g. We carried on our design with slow steps. 

^ Manage , conduct eg (i) To carry on his trade 

smbothly he had to borrow a large sum of money- (2J The conversation 
was earned on in a low tone. — MoMoRDtK, (c^t^ ®lt^ 
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'Continue e,g. The investigation was carj'ferf by the police for 
seven days together ^ Conduct one's self in a wild, 

mischievous way [ Colloquial e g' For some time the boy has been 

'cai himself o« very badly, ^$fsi '5R1 ! Cause to 

move forward < urge or impel onward e g. He can on occasions 
describe and narrate with clearness and vigour ; but, as a rule, his 
narrative does not carry one on — Freeman, 

Carry on ( or npon 1 one’s sleeve, or ) 

■Carry on one’s sleeve for the daws to peek at J 

Display openly • expose to the view of the public : 
e g He should be sensitive, but not carty his vanity openly on hts 
sleeve for the daws to peck at — Besant. 

Carry one’s heart on (or npon) one’s sleeve ^'^1. 

^*11, 5(TO Have an open heart, be open- 

hearted . disclose one's inmost thoughts to his friends • e. g. In his 
youth, and in his unreserved intercourse with his sisters, he would have 
appeared to carry s. viaim heart upon hts sleeve, — English Magazine. 
[See the foregoing] 

life In one’s hand ’IW ertt ftr® 

Run the risk of losing one's life e g The career of a naissionary 
IS the most heroic of all • he cirrtes hts life t» hts Smiles 

Carry one’s point ^ ^ Accomplish one’s own end : 

^ ^ ne was determined to carry kis point by any means, fair or 

foul ( 'olPi'SC^ ) It® iflm® '?Rrt Attain one’s obiect, as in a 
controversy e g I was but a bad speaker, never eloquent, hardly 
correct m language, and yet I generally carried my (tsiiii*.— S miles. 

Ca^ out , ftct ‘'tfl'fs Execute ; put into practice e e, 

hlaxmen did his best to carry out the manufacturer’s vicws.—SmilesT 

I Cricket play ingh Jf| :^i;Sfg 

SgCw ^ffetl Cifs^ Leave the wickets without having been put out. 

Cause or induce to join the other party. 
Oa^the day Come out victorious , win a contest or d.sCe I 

e.g. I he English archers camerfrtetfay in that battle. 

Carrie world before one JR® 

^ ^ band ^ ewi- 

Oawy though ^ 

smoke ^ flames and 

Su^o;t^t?&eftuS^?» ^ ^ ^ 

-Pii, £ViX2^ 
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through. ( Get ( a bill ) passed or accepted e g 
He brought in a Bill and earned through Parliament in iS6i — 
Smiles ^ 

Oarrv to the credit of ( ^ Set to the credit 
of e. g He ordered the money to be earned to the er edit of 
public.— De Quincey. 

Carry too far ^tsrl ^'8^11 , Exceed the proper 

bounds - eg. He at last saw that he had earned the matter too fat , 

Carry up sf^ ’TtC’rl Convey or extend in an upward course or 

direction - e g; The porters had great difficulty in eartying up our 
luggage to the hotel which stood on the top of the hill 

Carry weiglit 'a^ fwi '“n.tsa ^ 

■plf^ 2 JQi( 1 Be considered as of great moment or impor- 
tance 'eg, I hope you will say something on this serious question, 
as j'our opinion catties sueight with all classes of people CilteC'^Ci5 
«WP[ ^ 'Sift '®r3r ^ 

'S^ *5^ To catry soeight I 

Carry an extra burden to make one’s self equal in weight to another 
in a horse-race ■ e g 

"He Carnes vieight,” ‘‘he rides a race.” — C owper. 

Carrviug trade >5^ c?l ^ Pf*ttecs( fHil 

The trade which consists in the transportation of goods by 
water from one country to another ; freighting e g. We are rivals 
with them in navigation and the cany mg trade — ^Jay, 

Cart before the horse ■•njfejf Reversal of the right order of things 

arte Blanche [i^ieac/r. 1— (a) A blank sheet of paper signed by the 
gi\er, but left to be filled in by the receiver with a sum of money 

drawn on the bank on account of the giver, (i) 

“^tPl Power to act at discretion in an affair placed under 

one's charge c ^ He sent Amelia to her mamma, giving her carte 
blanche to purchase everything requisite for a lady. — Thackeray 

Cartel- ship vtfast^lPl Rwlieiw 

sjt^ RRr^ A ship employed in the exchange of 

prisoners or the carrying of propositions to an enemy , a ship of truce 
which IS privileged from capture. 

Cartesian, philosophy — The philosophical system of Rene Descartes, of 
La Haze of Touraine The basis of his system is cogito ergo sum. 
Thought must proceed from the Soul and therefore man is not wholly 
material that Soul must be from some Being not material, and that 
Being IS God 

Carthaginian faith Treachery. 

Carthaginian peace A peace disadvantage- 
ous to the defeated party [for cartridges 

Cartridge-belt cSt^ ^15^ •^1 A belt with pockets 
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Oartridge-paper m ?(^>( A 

light-coloured strong paper, originally manufactured for making 
cartridges. 

Oarve oat ^ ■’Fit’ll «nS5 ’Bl ^ Make or get by carving 

or cutting e. g. The European missionaries at Serampore carved 

out a few Bengali letters on wood ^*1 Cslt^ (,^if^ 

Find out by one’s exertions (a means of livelihood) : c. g. Ho carved 

out a career for himself. 

Oase at bar c^i csrt’psnit^ A case pre- 

sently before the court, or one under argument • e. g. The case at bar 
is an action for libel against a certain newspaper. 

Case- hardened stFt "’ti '^I’fitFl '«l^ ’Ffiics "sm Impenetrable to all sense 
of honour or shame. 

Case in point "SitCeliSJ 'fw’t? *lf^ ^ 5 ;^ ^ f’Rsl‘1 A case having 

a bearing on the matter in hand e. g. Much importance was attached 
to the precedents of 1326, 1377, and 1422, but the care which was 
justly considered as most inpotnt was that of 1855. — Macaulay, 

Oase law csrt^*if5lt3 rife; Previous cases akm to one under trial 

Case lawyer pi -IK^i 4*1151 ‘siC’W c^fBr*lt5t *f4C’fl§' (4<iW ’Wft’F 

W One versed in the reports of cases rather than in the science of law. 

Oaae of oonsoienoe f’KWK P(5t^ f’FW A case between apparently con- 
flicting duties , a question in casuistry. 

(A) case of plnok An instance of one 

who has been plucked e. g. "Tom Jones is a case of plucl,"~t, c, is a 
plucked rnan —Brewer, 

Oash. aoooaat ^ Account of money received, 

disbursed, and in hand e g (i) The cash account of the firm is 
checked every month. {2) 'You should write up your cash account daily. 

Oast a horoscope 6^ ^ ^1 Predict a man’s 

fortune from the position of the stars at the moment of his birth e g. 
The aarologer, who had Msr his Aoioscofe at his birth, now came to 
warn him against visiting Brussels —Mot ley. 

Oast a horse (or other animal) PFPi 

CW’ti Pi ^ qj vjtCjj Throw down the animal with its feet up- 
wards in such a manner as to prevent its rising up again e, g. The 
cruel boy cast the pig into a pit 

Oast a man’s nativity M’l 'S W ’Rl 

v^onstruct a plan or map out of the position, &c , of the twelve houses 
which belong to him. This being done, the astrologer explains the 
scheme. — Brewer, 

Oast a sheep’s eye at [Colloquial] sR’Ftcil "sistF ’ll f^l’S ^ 
( ^ Look askance ( like a sheep ) wist- 
fully but modestly or diffidently, or in an amorous way ; e, g. There 
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came a wealthy stock-broker who caii sheep's eyes at Helena.— 
Ekglisii Magazine. 

Oast a shoe ( csTtS^^I pfM cstsstI Throw off a 
shoe, said of a horse or ox eg This horse has cast two of its shoes 

Cast a slur on or upoa ( } Slit CifH Im- 

pute a blame or reproach to e g. Even the opponents of Vidyasagar 
dared not cast a slfir on his honesty. 

Cast a spell on Bewitch , enchant , fascinate e g But 

Pitt had cast a spelt on the public mind — Macaulay. 

Oast about [ Colloquial ] srcstPlW ^ Turn or 

revolve in the mind scheme, consider e g, 'T am casting about me 
how I am to meet the expenses ” ^ifl ^ 

Be on the look-out e g While Polyclectes, not being able to get 
what he wanted by force, cast about in his wicked heart how he might 
get It by cunning — Kingsley 

Oast about for sfftfw Search for m all direc- 

tions ; be on the look-out for eg He will cast about for an oppor- 
tunity of taking revenge on you — McMordie. 

Oast accounts— Same as Oast up accounts, which see 

Oast adrift ^ Abandon ( one ) with- 

out any one to help or guide eg He saw around him many favouri- 
tes cast adrift upon the world without resource — Kays. 

Cast ( or Lay ) an anchor to windward ’spHCiT? W ^ Make 
prudent provision for the future 

Oast an eye ( or a glance ) oiai’ttw ^ Look e, g He 

asked me to cast a glance at his picture 

Oast anchor sRra Pp^il Drop an anchor or anchors over a ship’s side to 
keep her at rest e g The mail steamer V incent cast anchoi for the 
night in the roadstead of Alexandria. 

Oast aside C<pW«|| orsitl , ^tfirsiW Throw or push aside e, g. She 
was cast aside by the vicious animal. ^ ^ Neglect ; 

overlook e g My claims were cast aside, as there were none to 

support me SafPf Reject as 

useless or inconvenient eg He cast aside his garment, rose up, 
and followed him. — Bible. 

Cast away ■#pr| C^pral CfCill ^ ^ Throw away or leave 

(anything) as valueless / g Soldiers in flight usually cist away their 

heavy baggage — McMordie Lavish , waste 

e g You should not in this way cast away your life ( Sil^lSrlfif ) WtfiHl 
^irl Wreck [A’a«^icafJ e. g The ship was cast away upon the sands 

Oast behind the back [ Bible J ^ Forgive. 

Cast beyond the moon ^ 

elf’ll ( ciiSi "twi Sft’l feWif Cif’tj ) Make extravagant con- 
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lectures e. g No sooner did the man form tlie project, than he at 

once began to cast beyond the mo^ 

Oast bread upon the waters ^ ^ 

Do a CTood deed artd then be rewarded for it eg It is a nappy 
thing to be able, to cast head vpon the inters [The phrase is taken 
from the Bible, where the te\t runs ,—"Cast thy bread upon the valet f, 
for thou shalt find it after many days”], 

-Oast by , c#Prt Reject . throw away. [See Oast aside] 


Cast down Throw down e.g. Her eyes were m a 

moment cast dovn, and I saw tears in them — DiCKrvs ^ ^ 
Lower e.g God has power to cast down and to raise up — Mc- 


Mordie ■<1 Deject or depress e. g Win art thou 

cast down, O my soul i — B ible 

■Oast forth C#PIl C?a?rt Throw out, or reject, as from an 


inclosed place Emit, or send abroad ; exhale. 

Oaat imputations upon ( cits eein , 


^ f¥*i1 Charge with some evil ; censure 

Oast in a mould ?1 ’f^ Pfstl 

Give a particular shape or form to, as by moulding eg His body, 
though cast i« a sturdy ntottld, trembled whole days together with the 
fear of death and judgment.— Macvllay. 

Oast { or Throw ) in one’s lot with ( sq?; 

^ ^ T91 Join with 

another on equal terms, taking equal risks and equal advantages ; go 
share and share alike e g The story ran that he had been for weeks 
past maturing his plans to cast in hts lot with the rebellious Sepoys — 
K«e 

Oaat in one’s teeth n^ftes '55,'jpfl Ttl , 

T't ^ 'Sfet Cifetti Abuse, upbraid, or insult one directly in one's 
presence , retort vigurously and upbraidingly e g. The man is so 
impudent that you ought to have cast his falsehoods in hts teeth. 

Oast into (WH Pffen) ^'ir T51 Throw into (something): e g. 
He was hurried off by night and cast into a dungeon — Sxiiles. 

Oast into prison Imprison; shut up in a jail, e.g He 

appealed to the tribunes to save him from being east into prison . — 
Arnold 

Oast into the shade (C^’Wc^) ^ CSfMl Render 

( a thing ) less noticeable or remarkable e g These two great writers 
will continue to be honoured, till some one arises, who can cast both 
alike i«ro the shade — Freexian, 

Cast light upon Illuminate e. g. The moon shone bright- 

ly and carf «^o« the brook beneath. ’=^1 'Sfl^ CpSifl ^ 

Give a clear indication or explanation of , make clear the 
Mscure parts oi e g The edicts of Asofca cast light upon the 
manners and customs of the Indian kings and princes of the time. 
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Cast loose ex's’ll Set loose or adrift. 

Cast lots <f%| ^sWit st^tT *tfW feW? 

Use or throw a die, or some other thing, by the 
unforeseen turn or position of which an event is, by some previously 
made agreement, determined , take chances e g His lots were cast, 
his doom was fixed — Scott 

Cast of the dice »tM1 cp=n „ A 

throw of the dice , hence, anything that may befall the lot of a person. 
(A) Cast of the eye A slight squint 

Cast off ’tfil'olW ^1 , Abandon , reject , discard . e g. 

She could not east of her anxieties — Froude. 

Cast-off clothing Clothes put aside by the owner as unfit 

to be worn any longer e g. Some Jews deal in cast-off clothing 

Cast off copy ^ ’tfet'i 

'sfttlwPi ^ ^ 

^>33Il ^rf^ar<F, Estimate how much printed matter a given 

amount of ‘copy’ would make, or how large a page must be made in 
order that the copy may cover a given number of pages e g I asked 
the printer to ooii ojfftJAJ', and he at once said that the mss would 
cover some lOO pages demy octavo 

Cast on ( ctFI ^ ^itl Refer to , 

resign to e g He cast the point on the judgment of the arbiters. 

Cast ( or Calculate ) one’s nativity Ttffse ^ Find out 

and represent the position of the heavens at the time of one’s birth 

Cast one’s self on ( cfl’i Pfp ) ^ ^ 

Commit oneself solely to , entrust one’s case to e,g Cast yourself on. 
the Lord’s mercy and care — McMordie 

Cast out '4ni'‘)| C?5l1 Throw out , eject, as from a house e g. 
Sweep the room and cast out alt the refuse ^ OTS^rl, 

C5ia*r| Expel e, g The cat beginning to make a tremendous noise, 
the children cast it out. iBbbtK^ ^ Utter e g. Take care not to 
cast out filthy words ^ Fall out, quarrel e g The , 

two brothers began to east out over the occupation of the house 
Oast overboard esff^ WCvf ppf^ dips’ll Thtow out of a 

vessel vffc*t C^PPTl CpsiTl Shelve aside e g Finding him in this 
gentle mood, Mr P began to see another way out of his difficulties, 
besides the casting overboaii of J — Dickens. 

Oast pearls before the swine JTSt’t ^ ^ 

Wi isitvil cipe^ , ^ dps’ll ( 'spftt (?! ’rt^ 

SflCH ^ cos’ll ) Place things of great value before 

persons who are quite ignorant of their worth and use e, g Courtesy 

to them IS casting pearls before the swine — Scott. [ The phrase is 
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taken from the Bible where the text runs , — “Give not that which is- 
holy unto the dogs, neither Cast ye your pearls hrfmt smite, lest they 
trample them under their feet." ) 

Oast the first stone JlTOtl ^*11 Be the 

first to find fault with others « In your dealings with the world, 
please take care that you do not cast the first stone. 

Cast the lead [iVaKtiraf] ’tfiprt’t ^ W 

t^’l ^ Sound the depth of water by dropping the lead to the 
bottom e g. One of the crew cast the letd and saw that the water 
of the river was too shallow in front. 


Oast to tlie winds ^ Throw about in all directions • e. g. 

The grains were thrashed and stored, the chaff being cast to the mnds. 

Utterly disregard e g Mute and Mr. 
Gladstone have done the business more thoroughly and have cast the 
whole wretched theory to the mnds, — ^FrbsmanJ 

Cast up Throw up, or raise e g The 

piece of stone could be cast up only with great difficulty, ( '?M{g ) sppfl. 

^ ’ll ^ C^rit Compute or add up, as the cost of anything e. g 
Will you please cast up this column of figures for me.— McMosdie 

■’HI Vomit t, g What IS the matter with you? I sie 
you have cast up everything you ate 

Oast up ( or Cast ) accounts ■^1 Add up the several items of an 
account to find the sum e g The auditor cast up accounts and' 
determined the sum total to be 500 rupees. 

Oast upon ^hI , Communicate to , spread over , shed 

on , as, to cast splendour upon actions , to cast lustre upon the 
posterity, to cast light w/Son a subject. PTS^ , 

Throw or hurl on. impute to Direct or turn to 

g How earnestly he casts his eyes upon me ’ — Shakespears 

^the^assTSr''’' “ ^ thirsty traveller mstfullaois 
spi^ , st#ittw ^’ll Miscarry , suffer abor- 

whieh 

that .5 cast and drawn ,n. as 
oiiiinguisiied from a net which is set and left 

Casting voice 1^5 ’iW^l^ifvtcst 

dent "^5. The decisive vote of the presi- 

the associatinn members of 

S":s;';X-'-S.ss 
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Casting weight snrN 

f{%^H The weight that turns a balance when exactly poised e jr 
The grocer in the meantime put a tuei^/iJ on one of the scales 

( The ) Castle iS^m The Dublin Castle, 

the seat of the Viceroy and the executive 

■Oastlss m Spain, or Spanish castlaa 

'(ifsI'S ^ Castles in the air • groundless or visionary 

projects , baseless great schemes e g Dick is going to Cork to-day to 
join his regiment but he is going to write to me, and I am to write to 
him. Is not this brick and mortar enough to build quite a big Spamsk 
castle with t — Rhod-i Broughtox , [ castles in the air. 

(A) Castle builder cir «1M1 C’tk'l One who builds 

Castles in tha air R^lWa era'll , A 

visionary project , tjaseless scheme day-dream e f. His plans 
were castles tn the atr , his talk was rodomantade — Macaulay, 
[ See Build castles in the air. ] 

(The) Castle of maidens— Edinburgh. 

Casual ward *llgUI ’lti5 ^ ^ 

A ward set apart for the use of those who are only occasionally in 

destitution 

Casualty ward ct ’®rtc»r ^ The ward 

set apart in a hospital for the treatment of accidents. 

Oat and dog life 

^’ttel, 'SWf Quarrelsome or inharmonious life • e, g, "I am 

sure, we have lived a cal and dog life of it ’’ — Coleridgk, ' 

Cat of ( or o’ ) nine tails ^ 'oNt A 

formidable instrument of punishment consisting of nine pieces of 
knotted line or cord fastened to a handle , — formerly used to flog an 
offender on the bare back 

(A) Oat has nine lives sttl ^ ^ ’ftCH ^ *1^ I 

A cat is more tenacious of life than animals in general e g, 

Tyl. What wouldst those have with me t 

Mei Good king of cals, nothing but one of your nine hoes. 

— Shakespe ike. 

•( The ) Oat is out of the bag ^ 

The secret has been made public • the mystery 
has been exposed e g \ perceived that the cat was out of the 
iag — Norris 

Cat nap [ Colloquial ] PnSfri A very short sleep. 

Oat’s cradle A child’s play, with a piece of twine 

•(The) Oat’s melody Squalling e g The children were 

playing the cat's melody to keep their mother in countenance. — W. B» 
Yeats 
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Oat’s paw mm ^ ^ another. Ui& 

medium of doing another’s dirty work eg I had no intention of be- 
coming a cat’s pavi to draw European chestnuts out of the hre.— C OM 
Rodgers. C ^ 

Oat's sleep f ^ ^ sham sleep, like that of a cat watching 

Oateh a glimpse of ^ Haire only a slight view of e g hs 

(he whole landscape was enveloped m darkness, Tcould only catch a 
glimpse of the man, as he passed by me with running speed. ( 

fwnra ) JrtsftW ''Tt'SW Have a faint idea of e g. After very hard 
labour I have been able to catch but a glimpse o/the matter 

Oatoh. a Tartar ^ 

■spiftol Cft® C?ti5i5l CJl^ Seize an adversary who 

■3 too strong for his assailant [A Tartar is a native of Tartary, The 
story goes that in a battle with the Turks an Irish soldier shouted to his 
comrade, ‘I’ve caught a Tartar’. 'Then bring him with you’ — ‘But he 
won’t come ’ ’Then come along yourself ’ ’But he won’t let me.’ The 
fact was that the Tartar had caught the Irishman, Hence the general 
meaning of the phrase — McMordie] e g We are like the man who 
boasted of having caught a Tartar, when the fact was that the Tartar 
had caught him.— Caotions for the Times. 


Oatoh. a train ^«{5l Reach the Railway Station in time to go by a 
particular train e g. I ran as fast as my legs permitted and was just 
in tune to catch the tram for Darjeeling. 


Oatoh a ’weasel asleep— This expression is used to indicate one's 
opinion of a person's unceasing watchfulness, t. e , You may as well 
expect to catch a weaiel asleep as catch the person you ate speaking 
of unprepared e.g,' No, George, Tom 'weasel won’t be caught 
napping twice the same year. — Reads. • 

Oatoh at sifitc® cell ^ Try to seize (anjrthing) very 

quickly or eagerly e g Catch at all opportunities of subverting the 
state — Addison. 

Catch as catch can (?( ^ Get by any 

means all you can e g All must catch that catch can — Johnson, 

Catch at a Straw w f^iwrtsi ’' 0^ '^*1 sftc®' 

^*11. vrtt’lttl m C5pl5Rin cell 

Grasp at something however trifling or insignificant it might be, 
where there is nothing substantial to lay hold of { with a view to save 
ones self), [iy 8. The phrase is taken from the proverb ’A 
drowning man will catch at a straw’ ] 

Catch away (f 5 rt Lay nold of forcibly 

Oatoh cbld srt'sti Be affected with cold eg He had caught a cold 
in the raw wet morning.— F roude 


Oatoh fire Become inflamed or ignited e g The- 

heaps of straw at Chitpore cuk^Ai; jJre last night. 

Oatoh Jiold of ( ^ cfafl Seize or . grasp ( with the hand ) i 
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e g Some women caught hold o/the ropes, but were dragged out — 
Macaulay. 

Catch in an ainbugeado c^l^t ’gSitPt 

<FIl Fall on or attack { any one ) suddenly by lying in ambush • t g. 
The traveller was caught tn an ambuscade and robbed of everything he 
had with him 

Catch ( one ) in the fact ( ’PIP! ) !?lUo «(T^ 
Catch while in the very act of doing something { generally vicious ; * 
e g. What will you have done with him whom I caught stealing your 
plate m the pantry ^ I caught him tn the fact — Goldsmith 

Catch it [ CoZ/o?«ifl/ ] 

Get a scolding or rough treatment , suffer punishment ; meet with 
evil consequences • e. g You’ll catch it for this when you are married 
— Dickhns 

Catch me [ Colloquial ] *(C5l Oif^t This phrase is used empha- 

tically to imply that there is very little likelihood of the speaker's 
doing something suggested by the other party. 

Catch on tgiRysf Till Comprehend Till, ^ei!j 

Attract or seize the popular fancy e, g. The new drama has qaught on. 

Catch (one) napping Tt^til'S T'l'o^'ils , 51^ T?i 

^ is[ 2 r®« Tfril Take one at a disadvantage , take one by surprise 
while one is in a careless, unprepared state e g (i) She is too wide 
awake , I don’t think you will be able to catch her napping ( 2 ) No, 
George, Tom weasel won’t he caught napping twice the same year — 
Reade 

Catch one on the hip tTOCTC H ave or get advantage 

over a person . eg. If I can once catch him on the hip, 

I shall feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. — ShaeesPelre. 

Catch one tripping CTt’f CTtWt C’fR Rl ^ •pfat'oi.k 

<rt *ffi|ill Ctperl Detect a person committing a mistake or failing e, g 
The man professed himself to be highly versed in Botany but we, 
Ignorant as we were, caught him tupping almost at every step. 

Catch one up TT T’tl W? Oftg T®!! #ra1 ®t?R 

'^’(1 Will Interrupt one captiously while he is speaking e. g. 
You catch me up so very short. — Dickens, 

Catch one’s eye Tt^R'S^tRl’K'lM^rTM'ITfifCTJiTf ^51 Be able to 
attract another person's notice or attention • e.g. I could not catch 
my master’s eye, although I looked at him for some considerable time 

Catch out [CncAef] OpfSRt Till Put a batman out by 

catching the ball he has batted. 

Catch-penny production Jjpitw Swt© fli® TfTfip';®F5 

A book having no worth, but made for obtaining very^small sums 

of money from the ignorant mass • e g- In Calcutta, a place known by 
the name of 'Bartala' is notorious for catch-penny pi oductions 

Catchpole A constable ; a law officer whose 

business it was to apprehend cnminals. • 
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a view of • e I cauzht si^ht 
behind a hedge.— McMonnic. 

s!t?1 Stop breathing for an 
teat a horror that the spectators 

C5t^tt3Ft8 Be affected with 

' some contagious disease e.g. Before the faithful servant had entirely 
performed his task he had himself catighi the cotiiagion. — M \C tULAi . 
'®|C9rs( Be liable or 

subject to some evil influence through sympathy e. g. In the Native 
States, the eontagton of rebeltion was caught from the company's 
army — Kakb 

Oatch the eye of ( mJitC’lt’t 'Sim'l Ta1 Attract the notice 
of { a person ) e g. He caught the eye of the French nation at the 
moment when it was waking from the long sleep of political and 
religious bigotry.— Macaulay. [ See Oatoh one’s eye ] 


Cateh sight of ^ Obtain 

0 / three boys who were trying to hide 

Catch the breath ^^*15 ^ ^ 

instant e g. The scene caused so g 
seemed to catch the h eaih 
Oatoh the contagion ’i'-Sft’l’f 


Oatoh the spirit of sr?5 nW Grasp the meaning of : e g To 

Mich the spirit of the writer required greater penetration than any of 
them possessed —Macaulay. ( ) Sls^flW 'SR^sitPrs Be 
animated with the excitement of e g. The young men rushed upon 
one another like wild elephants, while the multitude without caught the 
spirit of the fray,— Wheeler [ the impossible, 

Oatoh the -wind "with a net 'spmc’P spp C5^-!F3lto attempt 

Oatoh up sreirl ^ CIFII Snatch or take up suddenly 

e g. He caught up the ball and threw it back at oncc.—McMoRiHi. 

*Rl Overtake eg Vidyasagar was a very nimble pedestrian, 
and when he once got ahead of his companions, they could never 


catch him up sjRf 5(c?f v|t?l Come up with ? follow e. g In our 
early days, we had a teacher who 'poke so low, that we could hardly 
catch up. what he said [See Catch one npi, 

Oatoh up with •rtsfl't *(?!l Come up with ; overtake. 

Oatoh with chaff * 1 ® frU vtifj sf^ 

^ tm , JiW?? ««!%) ( ’Flu'S ) ’?5irr 

Catch ( birds &c. ) by scattering little grams of corn 
on the ground around the snare- [hence, figiiraftvely'], draw a person 
into one s own project by offering him small advantages e rr. Old 
birds are not to be caught viit/i chaff — Proverb 

Cater-eousltt wi-’ll; stf® An intimate friend; a 

remote kinsman e, g. His master and he (saving your worship's 
reverencel are scarce cater coustas -Shakespears. ^ ^ 

Oat-gut scraper Fiddle 


Cathedrae moUeB[Lafm]f5i5rtf5r?t5P(^s|t| Luxurious women 

Politiciana Time-serving 
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Oatholio king A title especially given to the 

king o( Spain 

Gatholioon A cure-all, a panacea. 

Catted and fished [Nautical] ( P(tsni ) 

Raised to the cat-head and secured to the ship’s side (said of an anchor). 

Cattle guard— A trench under a railroad track and alongside a crossing 
(as ot a public highway), intended to prevent cattle from getting upon 
the track 

Cattle Show An exhibition of domestic animals 

(Mrs.) Caudle A curtain lecturer. 

Caught in one’s own trap fet sRi En- 

tangled in the very snare vvhich one has set for another. Ctg, Pope 
was now caught in hts <ywn trap — L, Stephen 

(Be) Caught napping— See Catch ( one ) napping. 

(Be) Caught red-handed ( ^ ) sTBf Jfcsr <R1 ’liSi Caught in the 

very act, as if with red or bloody hands , said of a person taken 
while committing homicide, or immediately after it e g. The 

murderer was caught red-handed WPf *(irl *t®l 

Caught fresh from the commission of a crime 

Cause ( or Create ) a sensation ScisbrI, ii|| ^ ^ 

Produce a great excitement, or a feeling of excited interest e, g His 
ultimate history created no small sensation, — Thackeray, 

Cause celebre [ French ] Famous law case 

Cause the face to shine upon ( 4 kid's ) stt% ^ Bfe 

propitious to , 

Caution against ( c¥k dl ‘f’ktss ) Wdi Jf®# ars’d Warn 
against ( some person or thing) e,g. You cautioned me against 
their charms — Swift 

Caution money WkdC'td ’t Cd ^ ^ ars’d ’ltd Money 

paid in advance as security for good behaviour > , 

Cautious of ( CTtd fWld ’dl 4i<ks ) Wdi ’I®# d1 ’fiddtd Watchful qr 
careful of eg. Be ira«rfo»s giving offence — M cMordie, 

Cave m ( dlsd) fttdl t®®d d®! Slip, fall into 

a hollow. [Hence] iftil’d ’ttS’d dt d®l, Iddd ^C® ^dl Yield 
to outside pressure, give way, collapse e g Pi. puppy joins the 
chase with heart and soul, but eaves in at about fifty yards. — 
Kingsley [ Faerie Queene.) 

Cave of Mammon The abode of the god of wealth (Spenser s 

Caviare to the general Iced'S , 

dtdtdd Cdt C^d Too fine for the vulgar taste , not agreeable' to 

the ordinary people e g. For the play, I remember, pleased not tlje 
million , 'twas caviare to the general — Shakespeare ^ 

Cavil at ( Cdid ) fddCdi dtdtdl dWdr §dtdd Ra^e: 
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Cea8efcoia(c^r^)^^’^^ Retrain or desist from 


e g- Case from strife. — B ible. 

Gaea to Mecca >« 1 ^ ^ ^ One end of the world to an- 

other e. g. "Let us return home," said Sancho, "no longer ramble 
atout from Ceca to Mecca!’— Tion Quixote. 


Cecal’S fast^«,^Pt|t 5 i A dinner off fish. 

Cede to ( ’ll Stfesl (W’fl Surrender or yield up lo e g. 

Berar was ceded to the British Government in 1856. I saiem. 

Celestial city Heaven, Heavenly JetU- 

Celestial empire The empire of China. 


Celia st'tfMl A common poetical name for a lady or ladydove. 

Oeaaor of the press < 3 ??^ ^ 

^1#^ 1^ An officer who examines book's and other publications before 
they are published 

'Censure for ^1 , Ppfi TSt Reprove for • blame for e, g. 1 am 
sensible that you will censure me for profusion, bred up as you are in 
narrow prejudices of Eastern frugality — Goldsmith. 

Centre in 5fe5(l, ^ Con- 

centrate m be drawn or directed exclusively to e, g, ''Thy ]oys are 
centred all tn me.” 

Centre of an army ^lUsirt PRfifCSR The body of troops occupying 
the place in the line between the wings. [ force of gravity. 

Centre of attraotion That point to which bodies tend by the 

Centre of gravity That point of body about which all its parts 

are balanced, or which being supported, the whole body will remain at 
rest, though acted upon by gravity. 

Centre of motion ‘Wt^if <?f 

*ftc^ The point which remains at test, while all the 


other parts of a body move round it. 

Centre of oscillatton ort^ The point m which, if the whole matter 
of a suspended body were collected, the time of oscillation would be 
the same as it is m the actual form and state of the body 
Certain of ( ^ Sure of e. g. He felt quite 
certain of success — McMordie 


Cerulean vault %lW*t The blue sky. 

Cessation of arms et^ ^ 15^ w® cippt ^*1 ’r'’Sttt 51 s( 

An armistice, or truce, agreed to by the commanders of armies, to give 
time for capitulation, or for any other purpose. 


12 
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dhain laoat m f^iPitfes 

PTtn A boat fitted up for recovering lost cables, anchor, &c. 

Chain bridge aft5®lRR C>|^ A bridge supported by chain cables , a 
suspension bridge. 

Chain cable >5^ A cable made of iron Units, 

Chain gang < 11 ^ A gang of convicts chained together 

Cham mail Flexible defensive armour of hammered metal links 

wrought into the form of a garment. 

Chain rule A method of solving numerical problems 

by composition of ratios or compound proportion. 

Chair-day , C*t^ ?i*tl The evening of life e g “In thy 

reverence, and thy chatr-davs, thus to die in ruffian battle.” [N B 
The word Chair itself is also used m the same sense e g Should 
bring thy father to his drooping chatr — Shakespkare ]. 

Chalk for oheeae m . “mm 

An inferior thing in exchange for what is good e. g Who 
IS such a fool in this world as will choose chalk for cheese T 

Chnlte it np ftffitmr C'jMJ’Tl To advertise. 

Chalk lino A cord rubbed with chalk, used for 

making straight lines on boards or other materials. 

Chalk pit «rt®5 A pit out of which chalk is dug, 

OhaUengeajaryc^^MMtfJ^#[?RR Ms 

ml Object to some of the jurors from some informality in 
the way they have been empanelled, from some real or supposed dis- 
qualification or bias of judgment e g The defence challenged three 
of theyripoM,— M acaulay [ tion to the whole panel of jurors 

Challenge the array [iaw] JjJtst To take excep- 

Challenge to the array [£ow] An exception 

to the whole panel of jurors 

Challenge to the favour [iaw] cmt fmW The 

alleging of a special cause the sufficiency of which is to be left to those 
whose duty and office it is to decide upon it 

Challenge to the polls [iow] -si^ 

R m m An exception taken to one or more > 

of the individual jurors returned. 

Chamber council 'S’3 jr'D A secret council. 

Chamber counsel { or counsellor ) r ^ 

PttmRl JRCf ’Rt’pf PR, fm '*ilnN(.'6 PltmRl 5l?rR ^ a counsel who 
gives his opinion in private, or at his chambers, but does not advocate 
causes in court 

Chamber lye ■stgR, Urine, 

Chamber music Vocal or instrumental music adapted 'to 

performance in a chamber or small apartment. 
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Ohatabar of commetoe'^f^I^’Tf^ A board to protect the interests of 
commerce, chosen from among the merchants and traders of a city. 

Chamber Of paramouiita 5 rtsft?[ atC^ Presence chamber of a 

monarch. 

Chamber pot (or vessel) A vessel for nnne. 

Chamber practice csrt^^ 55 ^ ^ The 

practice of counsels, who give their opinion m private, but do not appear 
m court. [ quently. 

( To ) Ohamelaomse Change one’s opinions fte- 

Champ the bit CZFtC<( W TO ^*1 '¥3! Gnash the teeth in rage (like a horse 
biting the bit repeatedly) e. g. She should let them champ the hit a 
little while longer. — M otley 

(The) Champagne Level land. 

Champion of Sngland — A person whose office it is to ride up West- 
minster Hall on a coronation day, and challenge any one who disputes 
the right of succession. 

Chance comer One who comes unexpectedly. 

Chance of survivorship ^ Jitsj ®tc 4 t vtc? 

The chance that one individual of a given age has 
of surviving another of a given age 

Chancellor of the Exchequer The chief 

minister of finance in the British government. 

(To) Change a fly into an elephant ^pm ^ at^'l ^ Undertake 
an impossible task 

ChMgc colour 31 sm TOt®l:3 1^31 31^31 

Turn pale or lose colour of the face on account of some sudden 
emotion, such as fear, anger, shame, &c. e g Hamlet observed the 
king, hts uncle, change colour at this expression, and that it was as 
bad as wormwood to him. — Lamb 

Change condition vrtth ( '5(33 ^'5 ) 

L\change one s own state or condition fi.r that of ( another ) e, a-. 
u ould you like to change cordtiton mill your servant ? 

(A) Change for the better 'SK’PFtfS'Stsratro *tf33#l A change into 

favourable e g The physicians told him 
that unless there was as chm^e for the better, she had but a few davs 
_ to lue.— F roUDE " uajra 

a change into a state or condition that is better or more favourabfe 
e If he had done so the whole course of events might have been 
greatly chanscdfo, the belie, -Helps ^ 

change into 

» cL It , condition that is even worse or more unfavourable e In 
a short time, intemperance brought on him a change for the -worse. 
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Oliange hands Pass from one to another 

by way of possession, either by gift, inheritance, sale, or in any other 
way - e. g The estates of a good m my Zemindars change hands 
through mismanagement. 

Change into { cspt^ ^ Transform into e, g. It did 

not work impossibilities it did not change earth into paradise nor 
men into angels — Freemait 

Change masters ’iHi'i'si getd Pass into the 

possession of other masters e g. It had changed several masters 
before I came by it 

Change of air ( A change of 
climate for the sake of recruiting health e g 1 was advised by 
my medical attendants to take to change of atr 

Change of life The period in the life of 

a woman when menstruation and the capacity for conception cease, 
usually occurring between 46 and 50 years of age. 

Change one’s coat ^ ^ ^ Forsake one’s party or 

principles e g The editor changed hts coat several times 

Change one’s colour , Iwf ^ Alter one's 

opinions , assume different forms e g They never changed their 
colours, and rushed on forlorn hopes throwing their lives away on ill 
considered enterprises — Froudb 

(To) Change one’s copy ’llss'si Change one’s tactics. 

Change one’s mind geul , jpsvr ids’ll Alter one’s 

design e g. The King changed hts mind, and called the Mayor 
back — Dickens 

hange one’s quarters ^l4'4h ’iRts'S'i ^ Alter one's place of residence: 
e g. The unhealthy character of the place compelled us to change- 
our quarters 

Change one’s self ’ifilse'i Change one’s clothes 

Change one’s tune ^ geid Change 

from ]oy to sorrow ^ 511 ^ ^ W^d, ^ ^ 

^ Change one’s manner of speaking 

Change places ^ Pili'is Till, ’iPr Be m the posi- 

tion or rank of another e. g The two friends, one a district Magis- 
trate and the other a District Judge, were made to change places 

Change to ( Be transformed into e g Before 
morning it had changed to a slight frost, and the ground and the 
trees were now covered with rime — De Quincet 

(To) Change with every wind 5#ifpg Be very fickle 

Chapel cart, or White chapel cart A 

light two-wheeled spring cart much used *by butchers in delivering 
goods to their customers. 
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iQiiapel of easo ttPRI 

^Pl*tr3 t*lf5fS A chapel for worshippers far from the 

parish church. 

Ohapel royal •jrtWSttJflm ^^3 An apartment set apart in a 

royal palace for private worship. 

<3liapteE and verse ^ t¥— , Cft^i 

PTO'I The exact reference to the passage of the authority for 
one’s statements ; detailed and exact particulars -eg I could give 
the gist of his observations in the debate, but to quote them chapter 
ancL verse would require greater memory than I possess.— Dickens. 

Chapter &ora Monte Cnsto 'SPIS^ ^*115 Romantic affair; 
-not real e g. The story reads like a chapter from Monte Crisfo 
i( Alexandre Dumas, the famous French novelist, has a romantic 
•novel named the Count of Monte Cristo}. 

Chapter of acoidenta Chain of unforeseen events , 

•chance e, g The world is a book in which the chapter of accidents 
IS none of the least considerable. — Hazlitt. 


Character actor '5n^i?T5l An actor who repre- 

sents eccentricities. 

Oharaoteiistio of (pfFi MlRrCxi) -ifi 

Peculiar to eg It was characteristic o/Vidyasagar to be always 
charitable even beyond his means. 

Charge against ( OiWlStvt ^ ■?Rfl 

Accuse I a person ) of a crime or offence e g. The error was charged 
against me. 


Charge d’ Affairs [French^ The proxy of an ambassa- 

dor, or the diplomatic agent where none higher has been appointed. 
Charge on or ^ Ascribe to (a person) 

thfage.-ToB”r“^"‘ r thraScuseS" 

Change sheet^fe^tf nor Apaper on which the charge or chargeVagSst 
Charge with (c^ ort^ ^ ^ ^ 

crime or offence) e g This is the man 

account •“ ‘he account of, as a debt debit in 

baA A fl laith the costs of the proceedings which 

himtobeggary.-MACAUi.AV. (C^^tct,) 

to TJndo^ XSa f * He was 

-Macaulay f’rJTSfr commissions of high importance. 

Macaulay. ( ^ ^ Load or fill with • 

nha.Tlea>e’^”^ Powder, I let it off m the air.— Swift. 

the outline ouTvhJelwIiw or'’" h 
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(A) Charmed life c^f 

’ItC^ A life that seems proof against harm even in the midst of dangers • 
e g Napoleon seemed to have a chat med life, 

Charon’s toll ’ttCH ^ Com, about equal to a penny, 

placed in the mouth or hand of the dead to pay Charon for ferrying the 
spirit across the river Styx to the Elysian fields. [are deposited 

Charnel house A house or place where the bones of the dead 

(A) Chartered Libertine HtPf 

■^'(aC'S'l The English press so called by William Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
Chase gun ^ A cannon placed at the bow 

or stern of a vessel, and fired when pursuing an enemy, or in defending 
the vessel when pursued^^ ^ 

Chastise with scorpions ^5tf% fps ^ Punish severely. 
Chateau en Espagne [Fienchl A castle m Spam, », e , a 

castle in the air (Spain being the land of romance). 

Chatterbox C? ^ One who talks incessantly 

Chaw-bacon Country clown, rustic fellow e g The general, 

seizing the bucket from the astonished chaw-bacon managed to 
.spill the greater part of the contents over his own person — ^Melville. 

Chawed up Destroyed 

Cheap Jack (or John) Ji«l c#P5Cf #Pi1 C5[ Jf^ srffl ?tPt q^‘1 

isisjlR f^spt ( CTO ) A travelling hawker w/io 

pretends to give great bargains e g Cheap Jacks have their carts 
beside the pavement — Besant 
Cheap labour Labour paid at a poor rate. 

Cheap trip '<R 'SliSpt C^ An excursion by rail or steamer at 

a reduced fare 

Cheap-tnpper cn ^ spin can ^Wca q’t'l nca One who 
makes an excursion by rail or steamer at a reduced fare 
Cheapside bargain si^ (TOt srt®T Article bought cheap, or under its 
market value ^ 

Cheat bread *£1^ W A kind of wheat bread considered by 

some to be of the finest quality, by others, to be of the second quality 

Cheat of ( CTOt Deceive of , deprive 

of, by imposture eg To cheat winter q/^its dreariness. — Irving 
Cheat the devil spt'sMc^ %rt% ora’ll . TOS’ltc’l 

1WN*t orpnIR ’f^'fUttcwtC't^^ . i?l<Fl«Oni ^ , ^fspcsw 

^ Mince an oath , do evil for gam, and then give part of it 
to the church, or for other similar purposes 
Cheat the gallowa ^Ifif^c^ cue’ll, 'siiiftit ^ 

vtfiiail'l 5It® ^FsTl Escape death by being hanged , — said of a person 
who deserves the punishment but somehow escapes it e g. The 
culprit, with the help of a very able barrister, cheated the gallows. 
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01iaokanaooount^W5K5!(«tc?ir?'®t?' Verify or 

examine each item of an account alter comparing it with an original 
voucher or its counterpart in order to secure accuracy e, g> The 
auditor being directed to check the account, examined it thoroughly, 
and found it quite correct. 

Oheok off fs? ^ ’I'M ’Fat Verify the rechoning, 

counting, or calculation of, by means of some mark ■ c g. She 
began with her left thumb, and checked off the names on her fingers.— 
Dickens. 

Obeek bone ittCSfif ^ The bone of the side of the face 

Cheek by jowl nWt’ttf^ ; ffl c^iftdPf , ■spitttfsi Side by side , in familiar 
proximity ; close e. g. Here they lay, cheek by jowl with life.— 
Dickens. 

Ohoer up Infuse fife, courage, animation, 

gladness, hope &c , into , make cheerful • become cheerful .eg. I 
gave him a dram to cheer him up . — Deeoe. 

(A) ohaase toaster A sword. 


Oheinical attractiou ( or affinity ) rrtJrtgfr? Attraction 

between ultimate particles of unlike kinds or polarities, and resulting 
m a compound possessing new and specific properties. 

Ohemioal works Manufac- 

tories where chemical processes are earned on for trade. 

Chsnali a serpent in one’s bosotn feoit upfsiifl'l CThrt Show 
kindness to a person who proves quite ungrateful. f (id-iaol 

Oheronean Sago— Plutarch, who was born at Chmronea, m Boeotia 
Cheshire oats Grmnmg cats, 1 c 

cats always ready to show their gums and teeth the Cheshire cots 

3fe proverbially noted for grinning. 

Chestnut Sunday-Rogation Sundaj, or Sunday before Ascension D.iy. 
OhevaUer d’lndustrie j,f, a kmght of industry • .a 

sS gentlemSf 

Chew the cud TO Ruminate The bovine race 

chew he ..d ^ _ 

OtaM * »""4 W61). W|„„. 
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breast of'the mother e g. The cruel g’overnor of Judea slew all the 
male children, even the very babies at the breast, 

( The ) child is father of the man [ Proverb ] 

^ C6^l «!tT I 

cf "The childhood shows the man, as morning shows the day" — 
Milton. [iV. B The expression is taken from Wordsworth] 

Child’s play CIW C«N , 'srf^ The sport of a child , a trifling 

matter e g. It’s chdd’s play to find the stuff now — Stevenson 

Children of the west — The Americans. 

Chime in { fro ) ^ ^ Join in, in agreement 

Chime in with ( 51^ ^ Be m 

harmony with . agree to e g" Everything chimed in with such a 
humour. — I rvino 

Chimney piece A shelf over the fireplace 

Chimney-pot fJPf? S’ffil? C5tS A cylindrical pipe of earthenware 

or other material placed at the top of a chimney to increase the draught. 

Chimney-pot hat CftCSsf ’I® ^ The ordinary 

cylindrical hat of English g entlem en. 

Chimney sweeper’s day til JltPlif 5*11 cil The first day of 

the month of May 

Chip in [ Slang ] ftwt W’ll, Supply one's part, contribute, 

as to a fund f%p ^ ^Sl Share in the risks 

or expenses of 

(A) Chip of the old block [ Colloquial ] ^ 3rt^ 5|¥t5f, 

A child that resembles either of its parents , a child with 
the characteristics of its father e g. He will prove a chip of the old 
block, I’ll warrant.— J Payn, 

Chirping cnp or glass A cup or glass of liquor or wine 

which gladdens the heart of man or makes him sing for joy 

Choke off [ Colloquial ] ^^rt^tcsp'a CiFt^ ^ Of'Sifl , IPpI W( ^ . 

Interrupt or stop f a person) in the execution of a 
purpose • put an end to, as if by chokirg , remove summarily e g 
Indeed, the business of a war-nurse especially is so repulsive that most 
volunteers were choked offaX once — English Magazine 

Choke up Jl*!j^ ^<(1 , ThT Obstruct completely , suffocate 

e g. The coke damp soon choked up several of the poor miners 

Choose between su’d sTSifl Select one, out of two, 

by way of preference e.g It is declared that a man cannot both 
be legislator and editor , he must choose between the one function and 
the other —Carlyle 

Choose sides (CWf c«t*r(, c«l*t1 

vjtiff i£W ■'W ®f'8’rl Select parties for competi- 
tion in exercises of any kind. [ about 

Chop and change Wl T?1 , '*iw*r Wt Buy and sell , change 
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Chop-fallen Crest-fallen; dejected - dispirited 

He was quite chop-fallen at the words of his patron. 

Chop-house est^^ms, gating house interruot- 

Ohop in or out •stt'fl Of«5t Break m. interrupt e g- This fellow interrupt 

ed the sermon, even suddenly chopping tn —Latimer. 

Chop logic ^ Argue sophisticaliy • f g 

He was anary at finding himself chopping logic about this young lady. 
— H. James 

ChopofEi5t^'ttr['5!3^‘'Pt^ S®ver or 

4«ief f*ii /*. 0 *. Ci 


Cl «i seoarate by one or 

aoiJ Oil. '0l«’'ua -Viiv-ii ni-<.. • n, L, . jr 1. J .,.,4 

more blows of any sharp instrument c. g. Chop off your hand and 
send it to the king —Shakespeare 
Chop up ’he Cut into small 






5itif ^F?(l Seize or devour greedily ‘eg You are tor chopping up your 
entertainment like a hungry clown. — Dryden. 


Chopped hay rrW® Unsubstantial learning 

ChorcbglQ monudent — A small temple on which were dedicated the 
tripods given in the Dionysian contests to the victorious chorus. 

0 h 086 in possaaston [Law] cq A thing in actual possession, 

as distinguished from a thing in action 

Choaa to action [ Law ] Pi ’rac® rr-i^l ^ 

'qt'l'tolW "sitMifH rttel A thing of which one has not possession 
or actual enjoyment, but only a right to it, or right to demand it by 
action at law ; a personal right to a thing not reduced to possession 
but recoverable by suit at law 

Chosa transitory [ Law ] cq ^ 

A thing which is movable. [people of God. 

fThe) Chosen people s?<i(.asi The Jews were called the chosen 

ChowohowchopwRlsf cq 

5 rt 5 l^ ^ ^ The last lighter containing the sundry 

packages, sent off to fill a ship [ iSefi). 

(The) Ohnatiati Atticus — Reginald Heber, Bishop of Calcutta 11783— 

Christian name ■sitsfST W R UHl iR ( sjtq intt^ 

) The name given at the time of being christened, as dis- 
tinguished from the surname. 


R TpFSl OfSItl 

^Ktmas^gift young people and servants at Christmas ; 

tkro , flisitcl? fsR, 5 ilsrt?«fs: 'qpEf^ir' 
jSuI chrit which IS supposed to be the birthday of 

Christmas eve f isStth The evening pre- 

ceding the Christmas day, j. e , of the 24th December. 

^ ^ %v?!m 

®ii 'iTRl ^ Note down events of no importance whatsoever. 
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Ghuok up [ Slang] ^1^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Cast off, abandon, 

discard ; neglect e g. He chuched. up his appointment because he 
was refused leave. 

Chum in with ( ^(1 “'fW To be on friendly 

terms with. [ a holiday, 

(A) Ohnroh ale f?t?r fef ■sltPI A joyful village gathering on 

Church history The description of the course of develop’ 

meet through which the church as a whole, as well as its especial 
departments and various institutions, has passed, from the time of its 
foundation down to the present day 

Churchyard cough Consumptive cough indicating the near 

approach of death 

Cimmenan darkness Intense darkness, i 

Cinomnatus of the Americans— George Washington (1732—1799), 

Cinder frame— An iron framework in front of the tubes of a locomotive, 
to arrest the escape of cinders. 

Circuit (or Circuityi of action [Law] C5it^5rt?[ cvfpfe Ft®! (effNi) A 
longer course of proceeding, than is necessary to attain the object in 
view. 

Circular are Any pirtion of the circumference of a circle 

Circular lines C?<t1 Straight lines pertaining to a circley 

as sines, tangents, secants, &e 

Circular notes Bank-notes issued for the convenience 

of travellers being a kind of bill personal to the bearer, who is given 

also a corresponding ‘letter of indication’ addressed to foreign bankers 

Circulating capital pt PlPft’t ^ 5^ 

’tC3i? Pf ^ Capital Consisting of the wages paid to 

the workmen, and of the raw material used up in the processes of 
industry, &c , — called also Floating Capital. 

Circulating library Pt srt^crU ®T^ ’rt’i 

A library where books are ciiculated amongst subscribers 

Circulating medium Prt^, •t'liliil ^ 

That which is commonly received as the representative of the value 
of articles bought and sold, and is used in making exchanges , com 
and bank-notes or other paper convertible into com on demand 

Circumlocution offlce ‘Srtpfir Government office, — a name given 
by Dickens in his "Little Dorrit”, on account of its dilatoriness in 
disposing of business 

Cireumatances alter oases It becomes necessary 

to change conditions to suit each particular case e g, London be 
tween August and April is looked upon as a nightmare But circums- 
tances alter cases , and I see that it will be the best and most conve- 
nient place for you —Mrs Wood 

Circumstantial evidence [iaw] pi ersrf'l bits’ll stt«r , 

arjiilV* ^'sl'3 , fiRt*! Evidence obtained from circumstances, 
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which necessarily or usually altend facts of a particular nature, from 
which arises the assumption. 

Cite from ( Quote from e. g. Those verses 
I cite from his letter — Dryden. 

Cities of refuge— In the Jewish antiquities, certain cities appointed as 
places of safe refuge for persons who had committed homicide without 
design. There were three such cities on either side of the Jordan, 

(AlOitizeBLOfnature^fsrftKWC^^^irtfTO ’tttil 4451 One 
who feels himself at home in all countries. 


(A) Citizen of the world A cosmopolitan , one who regards 

_ the whole civili'ed world as one unit politically and morally. 

Citron melon A kind of muskmelon with sugary greenish 

flesh, 41 ? iSRtil A variety of watermelon with solid white flesh, 
which is used in making sweetmeats and preserves. 

City fathers— See Fathers of the oity 

City of David — Jerusalem 

City of destruotion — This world, or rather, the world of the unconverted, 
as Bunyan calls it in his “Pilgrim’s Progress " 


City of God— The church or whole body of Christians • the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ, as distinguished from the city of the ivoNd, which is 
called by Bunyan ‘city of destruction ’ 

City of palacea-Aerippa, m the reign of Augustus, converted Rome 
from a city of brick huts to one of marble palaces ’ Calcutta is called 
the City of Palaces. Modern Pans well deserves the compliment 
of being so tailed,— Brewer. T 


City of refuge ‘s tlirOT^ 44^, C 4 «ttPt 

Medina in Arabia, where Mahomet took refuge when 
driven by conspirators from Mecca ^ 

wife 441 ^ Rome, in allusion to the seven hills on 

which the city was originally built. 

Iwl ^ ftistst The architecture 
employed in constructing buildings for civil life in distinr. 

Se S'"’’"'’ 

S r'“ '»■' ” ■'‘'•“■.-s 

engineer who plans railways, bridges, 
^ or art of co.i- 

guishaSirm ^ 
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Civil law PI ?fpra ^^^iw ^ , f^s c?t#R 

In a general sense, the law of a state, city, or country , especially, 
the Roman law. oravf^ Not criminal law. 

Civil (or Political) liberty ’Sltft’lisl Freedom of a state from 

external control, or the freedom of the inhabitants of a state from an 
interference with their natural rights. 


Civil list 


[ 13 


>5tpl4l Formerly, a list of the entire expenses of the civil government , 
hence, the officers of civil government, who are paid from the public 
treasury also, the revenues appropriated to support the civil govern- 
ment. Now applied to expenses for the maintenance of the household 
of the sovereign of England, 

Civil remedy [iaar] Plt^’iriil PI ’ItevI irt*I The remedy 
given to a person injiired,by action, as opposed to a criminal prosecution 

Civil service ^Pltsif?^ The paid service of the state, in so far as it 
IS not military or naval 

Civil State — The whole body of the laity or citizens, not included under 
the military, maritime, and ecclesiastical states. 

Civil suit C?Gilt^ A suit for a private claim or injury. 

Civil time JTf'Itil'l ^Iipi, '51<t'^ tk ftlJII Tty’ll PI JWI <1^ 

Common time, or mean time, in which the day begins at midnight, and 
IS divided into equal portions of twelve hours each. 

Civil to (5FRt?ie) Polite or courteous to e. g. Lady L had 


ahVays been very avtl to them and especially to Dr. B.— Trollope 

Civil war >5vi.h*l<ilPl^'iil ’til*'|ti! ^ A war between 

the different parties or sections of the same nation or country e ^ He 
was a young man when the ctml mar broke out, — Macaulay 

Claim for, on, upon, to ( C4Pl ) 'itft ^1 ThS’II Demand of a right, 
or supposed right, to (s imething) e g Numerous claims for priority 
in making the discovery were set up at home and abroad. — Smiles 

Clamour for ( csfFI ) ®i5l ^ ^ 4flpll Shout for , 
complain of loudly and vehemently e g The suffering people are 
clavtonring for the redress of their grievances 

Clap by the heels »ttPl Pfssl , ^tilf^ ^ Fetter . put 

in confinement e g The pirate took me into his own cabin and at 
once clapped me dj” the heels. 

Clap eyes on [Colloquial] ^ Look on ; see. 

Clap hands ^ Manifest joy or approbation by 

striking the palms of the hands together [ Shahespeate ] jfVc® 

^ilt^ Pledge faith by joining hands , make an agreement. [Ob- 
solete] ^5l<liSl aiTt*t ^ Expre's contempt or derision. 

Clap hold of isi«5®t!N ^ 'ilibl'itRj *l!!l Seize roughly or quickly. 

Clap-trap ififV fN MVn A trap to catch applauses, 
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01aret3tig[C(i/ioj«iflq’rtft^ Nose. _ 

Olapup^Wotfe^^W^^ Imprison hastily or without due formality 
Conclude or contrive hastily e g Was mate 
ever clapped up so suddenly ?— Shakespeabb. 

Glass with { ftp’ll C!!%g§i^ Classify with; 

rank with. 

Classes and mas8e8-5pt3t5(l5R The people as a whole, »is upper 
and middle classes and the mass of the people. 

Glassio races ftsttc®? ^ ■st'ffJI C^rtSC^ The five chief annual horseraces 
—the Two Thousand, One Thousand, Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger 
Claw away Revile, scold c ^ The lade- 

Fortune is to be clawed amay for it, if you should lose it — -L Estrange, 

Claw-haok Flatterer. 

Claw hammer >si^ ^5 CHl A hammer with one end of the metallic 
head cleft for use in extracting nails, &c. 

Claw mo and I will claw thee fi(*tVfl twlvld 

Praise me and I will praise you , scratch my back and I will do 
the same for you. [ stand by you (an old proverb). 

Olaw me, claw thee 'siFP CSl 'srtPl (?5W3 Stand by me and I will 
Olay in the hands of the potter^s^tCfS , ’iWc? Pi 

^ 5rt5t ^ ^9F1 titles rttc? Athing 
that can be moulded into any shape , one who can easily be made to do 
anything e, g. Unhappy Louts I he is clay in the hands of the patfei . 
—Carlyle 

Glean hands Freedom from guilt or imputation of guilt • 

e g He came off with clean hands after a service of 25 years. 

Glean out [Co«oy»iaf]ftst^ ^ , «!tPl ^ Pml 

Exhaust , empty • take away from (one) all his money , render bank- 
rupt e g I have not a pound mthe world to exist on in the meantime. 
I am cleaned out, and that's the fact,^ — E. Yates. 

Glean ekins P( sph? ^ Unbranded cattle, 

(The) Glean thing The right thing to do. 

Cleanse from orfq, ^ ^ ^ Free 

(hhh, pollution infection, guilt, and the like) ; purify from . e g. 
The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth ns/rom all sin — Bible, 

Oleanse the Augean stable WrI apF ^ Perform a 

ve^ laborious work of cleansing eg. lithe Auge in stable was not 
sufficiently cleansed, the stream of public opinion was fairly directed 
against Us conglomerated impurities. — Scott 

Clear a ship at the custom house 5pra altata 

is TO ^1*1^ -stgtg 

'sitaSTf ^ Exhibit the documents requited by law, give 
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bonds, or perform other acts requisite, and procure permission to sail, 
and such papers as the law requires 
Clear a ship for action, or Clear for action ^ 

^*rl Remove encumbrances from 

the deck, and prepare for engagement 

Clear away ^ Remove e. g We had to clear 

away the jungle before we could move a step further, 

Disperse , dissolve e g. No sooner did the clouds clear away 
than the sun shone very brightly. 

Clear days c^t ^ ^ 'St'PI « c*f^ 'sifr tfV 

^CJ(^ Days reckoned from one day to another, excluding both the 
first and last day , as, from Sunday to Sunday there are six clear days 

Clear head A mmd that can understand clearly 

anything which it grasps 

Clear of ( 5prl, ^<(1, Free from (impurities, im- 

pediments, obstacles, accusation, &c. ) e. g. But often as he may 
offend against modesty, he is clear of a worse charge, sensuality — 
Newman, ( fV| ^stl Free from , disengage from 

e g. The Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of a connection 
which ran counter to her present interests. — Froude. 

Clear off Pay off ; liquidate eg I have cleared off all my 

debts Disappear or vanish , dissolve et g The 

mist cleared off \a the afternoon. — Southey 

Clear out \jColloqmal ] PpPil Depart > go away e g I 

shall clear out, if you do not relieve me immediately. — Dickens. 

Clear aoores Offil ’ft'8»El Settle or adjust accounts 

<r. g Book-sellers are not always regular in clearing scores with authors 
and publishers 

Clear atuff siFf ^ Boards, planks, &c„ free from knots. 

Clear style A lucid method of expressing one’s thoughts 

Clear the court citt^nf^ 'sthflsi® ^ wsil 

Remove all persons not officially concerned in the suit. 

Clear the decks ^;^'21W^5rl , 

^’Tl ^ ^ Remove encumbrances from the deck to prepare for 
action , hence figurahaely, get out of the way. 

Clear the land [ilfawficnf] aroH •si®^ ^?l1 W ^ 

C<i> ’ll ^ Gam such a distance from shore as to have 
sea room, and be out of danger from the land e g The ship cleared 
the land and cast anchor in the sea 

Clear the way ’M ^ Prepare the way. e g 
And will you dare to come up 
When Astur clears the way f — Macaulay. 
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Clear to ( ^ 

to , plain to ^ i. It is as ckm to me as broad daylight. 

Clear up «*! 2'=“"’'^ 

up as she read the document -TnACKEBAY <m f^C>ra ’Tv r ^1 . 

^ f'®"’ °'' 

dearly mteUigible c g It will be as well to dar up these points .n 

another chapter.~THACKERA\ 

Clearing of scores mm ^=1 ^ of accounts 

A paying off of what is due. 

(To) Cleave the clouds tsS m ’Fl? Act 

foolishly and to no purpose 

Cleave to 

to , be firmlv attached to c, g. (i) ^oncs cleave k my skm - 
Bible (2) Cle.>vc wdo the Lord your God —Bible. (",) fhcrcforu shall 
a man leave his father and his mother and shall cleave unto his Wile - 
Biblb. ’flu'll. ®W^«Sl,fii%ltietI1 Unite to with fitness. 

suit to ; agree to e f 

New honours come upon him 
Like out strange garments cleave not to their mould, 

But with the aid of use — SuAKBsrn tnr. 

Clench an argument ■^115 Plato argument 


m a firm and unassailable position. 

Clench the fist vS ’Flu I 

Clerk of the -weather ^ eiffel ^ifet^FF ’FttlijpF tF<5t?i An imactrary 
functionary supposed to direct the weather. [ has adopted 

(To) Climb down -feif ’olttl ^ Abandon an attitude or view that one 

Cling to ^PF5t^>ll ■tfil'll t|l^ Hold fast, as by winding round or 
embracing eg. ft) A man dings to hope as long as life remains. — 
McMordje, 12) Ever r/ing-fo them (your parents) with trustfulness 
and love — Channisg. 


Olimateno years— Seventh and ninth with their multiples by the odd 
numbers, 3, 5, 7, 9— viz, 7. g.ar, 27, 35, 45, 4<)" *>3 and St, over which 
astrologers supposed Saturn the malevolent planet, presided. 
Hippocrates recognises these periods 

Clinical lecture fPsftilPF W ^ A lecture 

delivered to students at the bed-side of the sick. 

Oiinical medieme or surgery *P!!t'ttC< cq ■Sqq ’ll 'sigPi?)! fijfTs 
Medicine or surgery as taught hy clinics. 

Ohp one’s -wings SPH c?iS cyesl -aqg cq ^ ^ #;1 Sgre gt 
’ttra.^^WC^qlUcg’SqniwlRl ’F?! Put a check upon one’s 
schemes or projects , deprive one of power. 

(To) Clip the king’s English ^iittt qsit Speak corruptly. 
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(To) Clip the wings of Reduce the power or 

efficiency of. 

Clipping pace Very fast [A clipper is a fast going vessel ] 

Cloak and sword play— Modern comedy, played in the ordinary 
costume of modern life. 

Close a bargain JfSfl £*R ^ ^ Finish a contract of sale 

and purchase , make an agreement 

Close at hand 'Sife Very near e g. (i) The time of our examina- 
tion IS dose at hard ( 2 ) The watch lay dose at hand 

Close companion 'q^siar An intimate friend or associate. 

Close corporation A body or cor- 

poration 'which fills itsiown vacancies, and is not open to the public. 

Close in upon ^ Fall upon , draw near and attack, 

Close on or upon •W’l? ^ '®rtW?8’r| Come to a mutual agreement 

upon , agree on or join in eg. 'They would induce France and 
Holland to dose upon ‘some measures between them to our dis- 
advantage ’ 

Close site my shirt, , but, closer my skin ^rtsft? 

W’WQ *1^1 My property is no doubt 
dear to me, but my life is still dearer. 

Close the door against ^ ^1 ^ Leave no opening for, ( WFl 

fro ) Render hopeless or impossible. 

Close the record PmlWsI *1^ C*R Finish writing in the record every- 
thing that either party has to say by way of statement and answer,, 
after which nothing is allowed to be entered in that record. 

Close to or by ( PFP 4l^iS'8 ) '5[f% fii<tc'5 Very near to ; adjacent 
to e, g Living dose to the sea-shore, he was brought face to face 
with the wonders of maritime life. — Smiles 

Close to the wind \Nauttcal'\ (?( tw ^ TW3 

’ITsidII^'® Directed as nearly to the point from whieh the wind 
blows as It IS possible to sail , — said of a vessel e, g The ship sails 
close to the rtiind, [closed up the line. 

Close up ^Till Block up e, g. The train was outrailed and' 

Close with (c^ fwi) attw ?Ff?ra1 stem Agree to ; accept . 

e.g. The court closed instantly 'with the offer. — Froude. 

^ ^?l1 Engage in close combat with - e, g. The 

two men closed with each other in a wrestling encounter. — McMordib, 

Closing hours 'sfe The last hours of a man’s life .eg. In his 
closing hours he had no one to cheer him up. 

Cloth breeches ^ '5[^ W Members of the lower or the 

middle class. ' [ wool. 

Cloth of gold OTt‘ftt% A fabric woven of threads of gold and silk or 

Cloth Of state Eat®*!, ttwrti Canopy. 
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Glotlie itt ( C’? W 'rt ?1 D e.s m e. g. I am clothed ut 

Glome <.91 w ggygf ,v,th : 

steel— Shakespsarb. _,,l, 

hearers were moved to teats, ' 

Clothe TTlth (PFW’i ’fe?) ^ Dtess^ ' e. g. She chm 

hetseUmii her finest dress. ^ ^ Invest 

e g The Lord reigneth, is clothed viith majesty. Bible. I CW 
Cover with e.g They clothed the stretcher 
■mth fine, valuable silks, ^ .. 

Cloven foot or hoof ’W ’ll f?, 

hoof.t e., devilish character. .evil purpose (from the dramatical and 
symbolical representation of Satan with cloven hoofs ) e g Although 
the clown /oo« would constantly peep out, and no one could 
believe either m his principles or his morals, in his way the baron wa 
as much in favour with the fair sex as the honourable and hospitable 
Lord S —English Magazine. „ u. ^ 

(A) OLoud hae ita Bilver Uning (3FS tw ®IPlW«t ^ 

Every evil in this world has some good about it, e, g. 
Sidney Smith was ever ready to look on the bright side of things ; the 
darkest cloud had to him its stiver lintng —Smiles. 


Olxth law ^ *rtipl Government by force. 

Clue to sRifp^ai Key to j means of guidance to e g- He had ultimately 
found a clue to her mystery.— Thackeray. 

Coach-and six 5<I tflisl Turn-out of a coach drawn by six horses 

(a piece of luxury for wealthy people ) e g This . ,is a young lady 
who was born to ride m her coacfc-and-s!*, — Mackenzib;. 


Ooaoh. up [Unmmfy Slang] CSfeill Teach at home, to aid the 

study in school or college <e g. He was well coached up lot the exa- 
mination. 

Coalesce with { ) ■S’Fcai ijl jpflTO ’tW Combine into 
one body or community with ( another ) e g. The Jews were incapable 
of coalesctng viith other nations.— Campbell. 

Coalition Government— Government formed by various patties by a 
mutual surrender of principles as occasion requires. 

Coast clear rfl 0555 ^ epfst® Danger over ; fear of danger 

removed e, g. A girl at the door, no doubt on the look-out to see if 
the coast was clear, no sooner set eyes on him than she rushed back 

into the passage,— Warren. All obstacles removed ; 

clear, Zelmane dismissed Musidorus.— 

Sm P. Sidney. 

Coat of 155*18 8c*R 81?!^ 
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A garment of light material worn over the armour in the rsth and 
i6th centuries, embroidered with the armorial ensigns of the wearer , 
also, armorial device e g. "Vos. coat of at ms , , lam not herald* 

■ enough to blazon into English. — Addison. 

Coat of mail A piece of armour covering the upper 

portion of the body, consisting of a net work of iron rings. 

Coax about ^ 

Persuade by gentle, insinuahng courtesy, or flattering e.g. He 
was capable of being coaxed alotU, and led by the nose, to a strange 
degree — Carlyle. 

(The) Cobbler should stiok to his last [Proverb'] ct| ^ 

PI <l>ltSu| Cift^ IQ*! ■pISttil "SI^ feta's spi , “tltsl Stt? ’fttW, 

Cobweb learning JfWar f*w Leaning of little substance 

Oock-a doodle-doo Plt^c^f? The cry of the cock 

Cook-a-hooPt or Cock>on-the hoop Triumphant , exultant, 

Cook-and-bull story ^tfl , A long, rambling or 

exaggerated story e g. What sane man can believe in such a cock- 
and bull story concocted by you t 

(A) Cook is always bold on Its own dunghill [Proven h] 

ipit^ Everybody displays courage and shows fight when he is 
surrounded by his supporters 

Cook of the loft or walk im’lf®, 51%, The head or chief of a 
set e g Who shall be cock of the walk ? — Trollope 

Cock the eye [ Collogmal ] 5^ C5t«t Wink— used 

humorously. 

(That) Cook won’t (or wouldn’t) fight [ Sla7ig ] Pi 'll, 

^ ^ That device will not do or will be of no use ‘ g- 

1 tried to see the arms on the carnage, but that cock wouldn't Jigbt— 
Kingsley. 

Cooked hat The triangular pointed’ hat worn as 

part of some full-dress uniforms. '®f^ ^li? A note 

folded into a triangular shape. 3fji5t%*N A game similar to nine-pins, 
except that only three pins are used. 

Cook-lane ghost A tale of terror without truth 

(The) Cockney sohool <£l'^rai^5 A school of writers belonging 

to London, who flourished in the first half of the nineteenth century 

(The) Cockpit of Europe A familiar name for Belgium —so 

called because a great many battles have been fought m this country 
(the cockpit being an enclosed area for cockfights). 

Cook sure % Very sure. 

Cock the ear ^ ^ %’rl PtPrI Prick up the ear with a view to listen. 

Cock the eye iSl^ Shut up one eye and look 

w ith the other, glance. 
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Cook the liat -stHR |f^ ^ Tp set the 

hat more on one side of the head than on the other ; to look knowing 
and pert. 

Cock ftiB head sifni CSfsfl Lift up the head. 

Cook the noee ^ Turn up the nose m contempt. 

Cog a die ^ '^’(1 ) ’fMf Seize 

a die so as to direct its fall . cheat m playing dice. 

Cognizant of ( Having cognizance or knowledge of ; 
well aware of e. g But, in strictness, we ate not much cognisant of 
direct serving. — Emerson. acting. 


Coign of vantage ^ A position of advantage, either for seeing 

Coin a word ^1^5 ^ Wifl Make or invent a new word : 
e g, H.e coins new words and distorts the senses of old words. — 
M.ACAULA'y. 

Com money ^ spra 'spf ^ sit« ^ Gam a large amount of 
money quickly e g Mr Bose's books have found a great popularity, 
which has enabled him to com money, 

Ooinoida with ^Q’ll ’ll ^51 Agree with . c. g. The two 
triangles coiiictde ssiith each other in every respect. 

Cold as chanty ffStJHstflii vi Very cold, unsympathetic, 

or indifferent , — a proverbial phrase used ironically. 

Oold-hlooded murder tim '^'1 Hi Hcijs 

HS^?iJl A murder in cold olood. r. e a murder committed deliberately 
without any cause of provocation e.g We often see in Calcutta 
persons accused of cof(f>6fooied wiode) and hanged after a course of 
trial. 


Gold ohiil'^®'! An ague fit. 

Cold comfort HtTHl Comfort which not only does 

not soothe or solace the sufferer, but serves to increase his pain or 
irritation itf g. It is far better not to proffer any comfort to a man 
in deep amictioD than to proffer cold comfort £ thusiasm. 

Cold mautier a. manner or demeanour without any en- 

Cold pigeon— A message in place of a love letter 


Cold reception A reception wanting m cordiality. 

e. g. Being hard pressed by difficulties we called at a rich man's 
mansion, where we met with only a cold t cception. 

Cold steel 'SlSHlftl A bayonet j a sword. 

Cold without 

^ Any spirituous liquor mixed in cold water but without supar . 
[hence] anything unpalatable or of no value e.g. Fame, sit f not 
Woith a glass of cold 'aJii/ioat.—LTTTON* 


’Gold-blooded Unemotional ; heartless » deliberate. 

Collar beef or other meat o 

up the piece of meat and bind it close with a string. 
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Collateral issue [ Law ] c^rtwrt? ^ ^c» ^agstr? c? ^ ^ 

An issue taken upon a matter aside from the. merits of the case 
csrt^'Bt'r <siiJrt^r An 

issue raised by a criminal convict who pleads any matter allowed by 
law in bar of execution, as pardon, diversity of person, &c. 

Collateral security af'ftst Security for the per- 

formance of covenants, or the payment of money, besides the pnnci- 

' pal security. 

Collatiou of seals [ Old law ] csft^ A method 

of ascertaining the genuineness of a seal by comparing it with another 
known to be genuine ■ ‘ 

Collect one’s self 'sit^sRr 'Sff ^ 3?8?t| Recover 

from surprise or fear , regain self control e g She was taken 
quite aback by the news, and it took time to collect herself 

Collective fruit ^ i?<r, CW The fruit 

that IS formed from a mass of flowers, such as the pine apple, mul- 
berry, &c —called also Multiple fruit 

College of Arms— The Herald's College, granting armorial bearings. 

College of Justice ^^sUtca In Scotland, a great 

forensicsocietycomposedofjudges, advocates, writers to the signet, 
and solicitors 

Colonial ayetem The theory that the settlements 

abroad were to be treated as proprietary domains exploited for the 
benefit of the mother-country. 

Colossal ignorance CVt? Gigantic ignorance 

(A) Colossus ^ Cipl igsR An oversha-, 

dowing personality. 

Colour a stranger’s goods m m ><iTOr 

RtPT OfCill Allow a foreigner to enter 

goods at the custom-house in the name of a citizen, to avoid the 
alien’s duty [recognise colours. 

Colour-blindness Total or partial inability to distinguish or 

Colour changes ( R| ef^’f ) ?ltevl Suddenly becomes pale 

with fear or shame e. g His colour changed as soon as he heard my 
voice.- Froude. 

Colour oomes and goes ( ) ’IttRsfcst ?rt¥5r « ^'3 ’if 
Instil, ■pR'f ^*11 Blushes and becomes pale alternately (through 
fear, shame, &c ) eg Her colour came and went as she listened with 
deep attention — Irving. 

Colour over ^ Use pretences, 

Africans or their 

Coloured statement ( or story ) ^ A statement or 

-story set forth in greatly exaggerated terms e g. We should not he 
carried away by coloured sloftes of humbugs. 


descendants, mixed or unnfixed. 
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Comb aEother’s hair the wrong way cfft 

^fkl ^ To annoy a person by opposing 

his prejuices, opinions &c ; provoke or irritate one. 

Comb another’s head for h.m [MogumJ] ^ Give 

one a drubbing t g I'U carry vou with me to my country-bov, 
and keep you out of harm’s way, till I find you a wife who will comb 
your hmd foryou,~LvrroK. [ end or death. 

Combat a ontrance [ Prejic/i ] ^ Fight to the 

Combatant ofidoar af® ^itsttwlc^ JltsifM 3?<te, PPit^t An 
officer who takes part in the actual fight, as distinguished from the 
medical officers and the like, who are called ''Non-combatant." 

(To) Come Future ^. g. Lay by something for time to come. 

Come about ^ ^ Happen lake place c, g. It thus came about 
that very few books were written fay laymen — 'Fre sman. 

Change, come round e, g. The wind will com c odoiif from west to 
east.— Webster. 


Come abroad ^ (j[»[ M ove or be away from 

one s home or country e g, 'And come abro ad to see the world’. 
fiWiPfS Become public or known. 

Comeaorosa^ROfr^tos rits^l ^ rtt.a5i1 Meet with suddenly or 
accidentally e. g We come across mote than one incidental mention 
of these wars —Freeman, 

Coma aocosa the mind vtPtteiusfc^ Enter the mind. 

Follow e.g. What king a, no 
England ?—McMoRDin tfM'. ^Tll Come 
to obtain After a deal of search and with much effort, we at 
last came after the book 

Como against ^ Strike against 

°°?nsuSlff,r^ ^ ^ ?8ir| Come m an inconvenient or 

b“Mc^^ ^ ^ A legacy seldom rom„ am.ss to any, 

Coma among ( ^ ^ ^ ^ 

uomeandgogtsm^rtitlrf^i^tiiftc, ^ 

ppear and disappear, change, alternate e g. The colour of the 
fcefdS^if acuom'^ ^-c-Shakespeare ^ Have 

^Tn ^ Depend 

and go upom " world but his own character to come 

^“Zm R-®!: . «r.ve within reach of , 

Sth^’-'^^a) No"LgcS Y "He dome 

t ; ivotiimg could co/ne ot me from without— Defoe, 
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Oome back Return from a place • e. Swift sickened, 

rebelled, left service— ate humble pie and came back again — Thackeray. 

Oome before ^'S’Tl Precede [Separate 

Oome between Intervene (STS’?! 

Oome by ( C^tpl fVpl ) Pass by the side of • e, I came by 

the brook. CTpi S'llCT 'siPil Come by means of e, g, I had asked 
my servant to come by steamer , but he came by rail, PI S'ttK 

5ft9 ^jTI Obtain, gam, or acquire by any means 

whatsoever e, g Examine how you came by all your state — Drtdes 

Oome oome [ Impo ihve ] ^ Make haste c g Come, come, no 

time for lamentation now — Milton. «ltsr ^ , PlPt ilto Hush , stop’ 
e, g. Come, come, you must not call her names — Dickens 

Oome d6wn , ^(tfspil ^rprl Descend eg I ca;»e down from 

heaven. — ^B ible ( ^1, feill Be lowered or 

reduced ( in price, circumstances. See ) e. g A man has been known 
to come down through drink from a landlord to a pauper — McMordie. 

Offer a splendid entertain' 
ment to guests eg. ‘He came down handsomely ” [ CoUoqwol ] 

( ^ ^31 Condescend to give a 

subscription or monetary help e, g My only design was to keep 
the license and let the squire know that I could prove it upon him 
whenever I thought proper, and so make him come rfoiow when I 
wanted money. — Goldsmith. 

Come-down \CoUoqvtal'\ , 'OI <!•([« , A fall , downfall humilia- 

tion e g “Now I am your worship's washerwoman ’’ The dignitary 
coloured and said that this was rather a comedown — Reade. 

Come down on or upon tjeill ^ cfl srtfipil »1B1 

Fall upon from above ( like a bird of prey ) e g. Nothing could 
come down upon rre from the top — Defoe 'SrtJpill ^ Attack e g If 
the enemy came down upon them, they would march out to give 

battle —Kaye *ni1 Press hard e g Only do not let any one 

come down upon me for the money — Trollope 

Come down to 'srplt Descend from one generation to an- 

other e g Yet the story, as it has oome down io us, is both in- 
teresting and instructive. — Macaulay. 

Come down with •erePl ^1 wsfl Pay over - 

deposit by way of pa)'ment c g" He came down with twenty rupees 
and settled the account — McMordie 

Come forth ^ Issue or proceed e g The 

Brahmaputtra comes foith from the Himalaya Mountains, 

Come forward ( csitOT 5I^C«r ) ^ isrsfini ^rri Appear m public - 

e g Come formmd and speak out what you have to saj 

Come from ( ^ Move hitherward from 
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( a person or place ) e. g He came here from London. (CJPt*! 

Issue or arise from e g. Any glimmering 
of these can only come from a scientific culture, of which country 
practitioners have usually no mote notion than the man in the moon. — 
G Eliot. 

Oomo home ifl CiPl «tW Return to one’s family, home or 

country e 1 cavte home from Calcutta the other day 
^ ^1(1 Press close ; touch the feelings sensibly e g Let my 

prophecy come home to you.— Shakespeare, ttltf 
Be loosened from the ground , — said of an anchor 
Oom.eih«rc^^ Enter e g The thief cometh tn . — Bible. 

■^1 5f*!tsti5 Arrive e,g The English mail has cowe early this 

week,— McMordie. i^' 8 i!| Become f ishionable ; be brought 

into use # g Silken garments did not come in, till late — Arbhthnot. 
'Sits ^’8111 Come as income e g This family has forty rupees coming 
monthly.— McMordie Become npe e. g. 

The winter rice croo in Bengal conies in in December every year. 

■h'fl'i ^i!l ; '^'3j Comply , yield c. g We need not f#ir his 


coming I«— Massingee, Assume 

official station or duties e. g. He has been favoured with the post of 
a Lieutenant in the Array, but he has not yet come m ^ifS' 

1^851 , ^'^1^ ? 8 ’rt Be added or inserted j be or become a part of, 

MsIIm) ’ttpRl 'St®t ^*(51 W 8 iil Mature and yield a harvest e g The 
crops eome in well —Webster Have young bring 

forth e g The cow will come tn next May —Webster, 

Gome m lor into) coQtactmthf’^t^) ^ Come m close 

touch or affinity with < a person ) e g Whoever came tn contact with 
vidyasagar was always benefited by him, 

OomoinftrSvlf^ 15 ^ '«RC»l 5 irtft ^ Appear and claim a share of • 
f g f he rest came iw/oi- subsidies, whereof they sunk considerable 
sums.-SwiPT. ^ Have as one’s 

snare , be heir to e g. Bystanders whom his Majesty recognised 
otten came in for a courteous word —Macaulay ert^ ^s;) Receive - 
eg. ffthis boy carries on his pranks much longer, he will come in 
JOT a sound beating — McMordie 

Come m one’s way vfSl , m Appear or come in one’s view 

Itwouldbemy dutyifhe 

way to deliver him up to justice,— Dickens, ^ 

drunkeLess.'^”'"^ come iji #Ae waJe gf 


^ ® ‘ “y thoughts that I 

should lose my reckoning — DefoeT atft Get e ^ 

into her fortune-THACKERAY. 4^’Tom wuh' 

comply with . as, to come into a party scheme •' ’ 
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Gome into collision fssi Come m 

conflict : e g. My interests came into direct collision with his 

Ooms into Cishton 'Sfb'pf'®' Be brought into use , be 

adopted as the prevailing; mode eg A new kind of training came 
j/»o M.— Macaulay. 

Gome into force or operation Be enforced or worked c. g. 

The Act has come into force ( or operation ) only in one district 

Gome into play 'StfTtfe® ^*51 Be employed , be called into action 
, e g. But as soon as his critical powers came into ploy, he sinks to the 
level of Cowley —Macaulay 

Gome into the world Take one’s birth be born c g 

Vidyasagar came into the world to leave for us an unprecedented 
example of noble heroism and disinterested philanthropy. 

Gome into vogue— Saine as Gome into fasMon 

Gome it over ’ftfV ora’?!, Hoodwink ; take advantage of. 

Gome it strong Exaggerate (anything 1 eg, I do see 

your drift it is my opinion that you are cowirngf r# a great deal too 

stiong — Dickens Go too far eg Much mis- 

chief is brewed by candle-light But It was coming it too shong to 
allow no tobacco.— DeQuincey, 

Gome lifej come death ^ ’Itfp Come what may 

whatever may happen e g Come life, come death, I must do it at 
all risks 

Gome near (or nighl Puees'li ^51 Approach eg. He came net) me 
JPIt^l^'OTl Be equal to c g" Nothing ancient or modern seems to come 
near it — Temple. 

Gome of (Cfl^ ^C*l) ^ Descend or spring from e g. He came of 
the best blood of the Highlands -Macaulay. ( 

Spring or proceed as the result or consequence of e g. 
This comes ^judging by the eye. — L’ Estrange 

Gome of age "^Jf aft^ , 5lNt®r<F ^ Attain majority e g 

When he comes (f age he won’t have a shilling —Thackeray. 

Gome off Take place e g When does the Mohurrum come 

off? — McMoruib Depart e g Our business done wp 

came off us fast as we could. ^ ^ v|f|| 3 jl-e| rttS^Tl Get free ; escape 

■^1 'jjsi’fl ^*11 Be separated ( from anything ) e g The 

back of my book has fowe — McMordie Get through 

some difficulty, be earned through e.g The English came victorious 

in the Peninsular War ^ Be carried through , be brought 

to a close e g 

I knew the foul enchanter, though disguised, 

Entered the very lime-twigs of his spells, 

And yet came off — MiLTON. 

Gome off from life’ll C't'S’tl Leave « g' He was now deter- 

mined "to come off fi om these grave disquisitions." 
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Oome off witlx flying ooloura ^ "stW Emerge from 

a contest with brilliant success t g Pestonji went into the examina- 
tion and has come off’mfih jiytng colours , — McMordie 
Gonas on Advance e g. The dragoons came on to the 

attack.— McMordie Make progress • thrive. CTPl ^ 

Began to occur t g. (,i) The rams came on — 

Defoe, (2) Nervousness now came on — Thackbray. ®rt^'I 

^ Challenge to fight with fists 


Oomo on (or upon) one’s lor Its) heels ( ^pWii'Q % ^Fp) 

rtcsf 'SfipRl Follow closely behind one or it , 

come immediately after one or it eg Bread, I believe, has always 
been considered first, but the circus cotues close upon its heels — 
English Magazine 

Come on the oerpeb f<is?l^'s ^*11 , Come under 

consideration or discussion appear on the scene e g. There were 
few better "specs'’ among us than inns and churches, until the rail- 
roads came on the eor/ict— H alibOrton. 


Oomo on (or upon) the panah flrf iffeil i?8tlt -Be 

reduced to such a state of helpless poverty as to have to seek for 
parish relief e g. These mishaps deprived him of all his property, 
and he was so miserably placed that he at last came on thepansh. 

Come out 'srt’tl , Pi Pass out or depart, as from a country, 

room, company, &c e.g They shall ««;e onf with a great substance. 
—Bible ^111 Be published eg A ve.y good biography 

of the late venerable Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar in English 

JiansZ #n ^ ^ ^ ^ Become public 

- I ^ vn/.~TROLLOFE 

’PItCSi Be introduced into societv t g '-She came out 

wo seasons ago" 0 WI Appear r. Theln whmh had so 
hidden by the clouds, suddenly came out 
Take sides eg -He came out agamst the tariff." ^ 

Thp^" character (generally used in a 

oatriot hnf ,n i "’“'J the role of a great 

^ue ci,V education he has come out ,n his 

Oomo nnf ^ Be a love-child. 

S » S,2 

r ov„p„.; : nzz 
« c.„ i.: rr:"7 "7 A ‘“TT 'T’ 
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Surpass. ( ^ ^ influence 

over ; captivate e' g Miss Gray has "come over him," as Lamb 
say s --Sarah T ytler ( atf^) 15,^55=, ^ ^ 

'SISr c^CsitC^ ^ Behave (in a particular manner or W 

somebody) towards (another person) e. g His ideas of disnpline 
were of the sternest, and, in short, he came the royal naval officer over 
us pretty considerably -Haggard (^1^ i®ftstj ) Happen to. 
Derail e, g Something must have come over him, he is so much out 
of sorts now-a-days [Slengl ifsjfirs i<p|7) Overreach. 

Come over to ( ^ c^jsfifpf j^m 

Come 0 will ^ Something that comes of its own 

accord WtH An illegitimate child 


Gome nglit frttspiHr ^R’sl T urn out favourably e g 

Do not make yourself wretched Matters will all come ught yet — 
Troliope 

Gome round '^frl Pass about , come by doubling e g You may 
come rotend by the gate, 5%! isftirl , sM Come 

back or again e g. His ten pounds would keep the wolf from the door 
until better times ctme round —Smtss. caftfro ^51 Recover from 
Illness e g. She cast herself on the sofa in violent hysterics. She 
come round again -Warren, v(f^ change opinions : 
e g He showed violent opposition at first, but when the scheme ivas 
fully explained, he came round to our view.—McMoRDiE. 

■srajf^ ^'051 Return to former friendship e, g. The great families 
one fay one came round again — Froude Come to one’s 

senses eg ft was mainly through the strenuous exertions of Vidya- 
sagar that the Professors of the Sanskrit College, who had been very 

uregu^r in their attendance, came round one by one ( ) vt f g ^ 
?8?!l Change, as the wind 

Gome abort Be deficient ^ 'spflW Fail 

Come short of Pf*iis| SfI? ^ rflSl Fail of doing or provid- 

ing (what IS due, expected, or necessary) fail m , be less than . be in- 
adequate to eg-. All have sinned and have ee»»e x 7 ie;f of the glory 
of God,-BiBt.E ' [ Have you done it ? 

Come that J(M5 ^ Accomplish e. g Have you come that ? i. «. 

Come the old soldier t^rrl sF#?) 

Wetrl j Impose on. 

Gome the religious dodge *(cf5 ^ cbII ^ To ask or 

seek alms or some favour by tradia? on rehgion g I have seen 
many people in Calcutta cotne the religious dodge 

Come thick and fast upon (Tt^) ilF ^ ^ SrKj'l^ 

Fall upon (one) rapidly one after the other , befall (one) m 
quick succession e g But when the war was ov'cr dtsa<vters covte ihtfh 
and f‘sf upon the host.— H a-vell 
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Gome thick upon ’ll ^ ’1®! Come to or befall (one) in 

rapid succession e g During the latter part of Vidyasagar’s life, 
a series of misfortunes came thick upon him. 

Como to ( or sometimes unto ) [ ^ ^ ) 

isitJil Move hitherward to ( a place or object > , approach to e. g. 
(i) We are come to you to 'do a good office —S hauespeare, ( 2 ) "Come 

' Mtifo mein the day of danger and 1 will deliver thee." iW'S '•nil 

sjTio Consent or yield, 5ifold Amount to : e. g. The 

municipal taxes come to a large sum Result in . c. g. All 

the agitation and oppositon came to nothing 

’tfl't® Arrive at as a result ( as, to come to a decision ; to come to 
an agreement , to come to an understanding , to come to terms ; to come 
to a standstill, &o. e g The drunkard and the glutton shall conic to 
poverty — Bible ^6'diS Regain consciousness, 

as from a swoon e g. He looked as if he had just been all but 
cholfcd and had that moment come to, — Dickens. 


Como to a bad end ’tfii'ttPj ^■9’tl Become bad in the end • result 
badly e g. When every man is his own end, all things will come to 
a bad end —Coleridge. 

Como to a conclusion (or decision) Tmes ■ 

-SRI Arrive at some decision , decide e g. He could 
not come to any conclusion on the spur of the occasion — TIazlitt. 

Como to a omia >9^ ^ ^ ^ Arrive at such a point, when 

It must be determined wtoher any affair or course of action should go 
on or terminate e g The quarrel between Charles I, and the British 
Parliament at last came to a ci isis ( cf Come to a head ] 

of both patties at last came to a parl^, S ^ ■ g- The generals 

Oometoapaag c^vt Arrive . 

condition, or conjunction e. g Oh dkr thtr t. ® 

such B pass as this! -Dickens ’ ‘'’’"S® should cm«efp 

Oome to a stand-stm -ittfel ^ , 

Brmya7«T ■ The trade of 

soon earns to an end.—^^tus. ^ absurdity 
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Come to an understanding ^ Come to 

an agreement of opinion or feeling , adjust differences e, g. I am 
glad to see that the two brothers have at last come to an understand- 
mg 

Gome to blows srfwWRl ^1 . ^ •sfp ^^1 Engage in actual combat of 
fight e g "From high words they came to blows," 

Gome to close Quarters ^I'il^lfvs Engage 

in a hand to hand struggle 

Come to grief f’l’t’f Si'?5*it*i ’tsl ; Meet with some 

calamity or accident : fall in trouble - eg. I know that your father 
had co?ne to grief — Thackeray. 

Come to hand ; fift^ Be received : be taken into 

possession e, g Your letter came to hand only yesterday 

Come to know CT ^ (bPiCS »ft?1 Be informed of or 

acquainted with, by any means whatsoever ‘eg. As soon as the 
watchman came to know that the house was on fire, he gave the alarm 
to all the inmates. — McMordie 

Come to life ^’II ; Revive ; reco- 

ver consciousness e g. The intense heat had withered up the plants, 
but they seem to be coming to life 

Gome to light Be discovered or revealed e g, (i) "The 

foul murder at last came to light” < 2 ) It was well that the Gunpowder 
Plot' came to light before it was jjut into execution. — McMordie 

Come to loggerheads pRt? ^ ^ Quarrel . fall out • r g He 

was such a tremendous fellow that he could never contain himself, but 
would come to loggei heads with the father — Dickehs. 

Come to maturity Grow or become mature e g. Cold 

weather hinders plants from coming to matin ify in due season — 
Webster 

Gome to nothing pjsfsi ^ Be productive of no result , 

end in smoke e g The long conference at last came to nothing, 
[ cf. End in smoke. ] 

Come to one’s autumn att'l'TS filttJ ^*11 Come to one’s fall , 

be hanged e g The murderer is at last come to hts autumn. 

Come to one’s self Recover, or regain consciousness, as 

from a swoon otg When she cowe Aeise// again, she felt too ill 
to make the exertion of rising to ring the bell — G. Eliot. 

Come to pass ice’ll , Happen . occur • t. g. Happily, all that 
Ironbndge foreboded did not come to — Southey 

Come to points ■stfg ^51 Engage in a sword-fight e, g. They 

would have come to points immediately. — Smollet. 

Come to road ^ Come to port e g. That my ships are 

safely come to load — Shakespeare 

Come to terms ^ ^ ^ 

Arrive at an agreement as regards the terms or conditions j come to an 
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agreement and adjust difEerences . e. g. It soon appeared that the 
assembly was divided into two parties, a party anxious to come to 
terms with the king, and a party bent on his destruction — Macaulay 

Com© to tke end of one's tether sit'd 'Itstl Go as far as 
one’s powers permit 

Come to the front et'lR ^ilt , ai<t]t^ 15^ feit Attain in a position of the 
first importance, become very conspicuous eg Mr G maybe 
safely said to have come to the front in Indian politics 

Come to the gallows Be hanged eg If he does 

not avoid evil company, he will grow worse and worse, and will at last 
come to the gallows. 

Come to ( or under ) the hammer fen ^’II Be brought to 
an auction for sale, [ <f. Be brought to the hammer, ] 

Gome to the point ^Iptct Pitiful S'lnlw i^ill Arrive at or fake up, 
the real matter under discussion Cfft^ tlPBI IR Speak 

out plainly what you want 

Come to the push Jppt Be time or occasion for 

action e g, 'Tis common to talk of dying for a friend , but when 
it comes to the push, 'tis no more than talk — L’Estran'GE 


Come to the reeoue ( ^ ^■ani 

Come forward to deliver (one) from imniment peril e g When the 
Jesuits came to the rescue of the Papacy, they found it in extreme peril 
—Macaulay, 

Come to the soratoh ( (?(I3S5I ( In pnre- 

figluing I step up to the scratch or mark made m the ring to be 
toe^y the combatants in beginning a contest, [ Hence eolhgiitally ] 

^ Face or meet an antagonist or difficulty bravely act firmly or 
^isiveiy e.g ffinally I consented to come up to the set flffA,and 

I J'’® hardihood to present myself m the music- 
room of the Adelphi — Reape 

^ 'Wl ’fid ^ Happen 

or occur as predicted, foreseen or expected e. g. All that had been 
predicted of the fate of the man came it ue at last. 

Come under ( ) v!i^% Be included in . e These pur- 

rnma 0^ domestic expenses. 

Come under the hammer-See Come to the hammer 

Turks “ ^ ^ misfortune to come under the yoke of the 

^°“euP Ascend; rise e.g. Do you see how 

the vapour cotnes ' 15 ,^ Approach • e, They shortened 

SI 0 let me cow »^-Defoe. ^ m 
Shoo or nseafaov^earth, spring eg. The seed neverlr,.^ 

fLl nT^ ' Come into use. as 3 fashion c »• ThC 

ashion of wearing European ccstu nes has come up m this counwy . 
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Gome up to Approach , reach • e g Most of the 

new members ta?ne af to Westminister.— M jiCwlay. 

Rise to e ^ Whose ignorant credulity will not come rt^ro the 
truth — Shakespeare ^grjj Be equal to e, g. Thackeray's 

Amelia does not come up to the description there given — ^Trollops. 

Gome Tip to a standard. §{l« ^ ^ ^ 5 l , Hpjl 

^!t3i1 Reach the required degree of quality’ or quantity • 

e g His answers did not exactly come up to the standord of the 
examiners, ^ ^ 

Gome up with 'srtPnl Overtake . approach : 

e, g In about three hours' time 1 cavie up mth them — Defoe 

Come upon gSiti , ^ Fall upon , invade e g (i) We 

suddenly came upon the enemy and dispersed them ( 2 ) New honours 
come upon him like our strange garments — Shakespeare, GiPito 

Find or meet with quite accidentally ■ e, g. In the Gazette he 
fffljna upon the announcement — Kikgslay 

Come What may (or Gome what come may) 

Whatever may come to pass e. g Come •what might, the troops 
should not be admitted — MaCadlay, 

Gome with nC? ^TPll Accompany e. g. He came until me. 

Gome without <^l^t#l ’SM Come alone e, g. He came unthout his 
brother 

Gome wrong '^I Turn out in a manner which is other than the 

right one e, g You are so well prepared for any emergency that 
nothing can come uirong io you — McMordie, 

Gome Yorkshire over ( one ) [ Colloquial ] ^ Deceive . 

e g It’s not exactly what we understand by coming Yorkshire over 
us in Lonoon — Dickbks, 

Gome your ways 6t^ Come along, [ amusing mistakes 

(A) Comedy of errors 'o|C«i<p^^ gl^Ni , qtRfpFil'a A senes of 

Comfortable to Affording or imparting comfort to « ; 5 ‘ 

Be comf 01 table to my mother, 

Your mistiess, and make much of her. — S hakespeare 

Command a view of 'iPH ^*1?) 

Be in a situation which enables one to have a sight of , oi er- 
look e g. My chamber commands a clear view 0 / the scene — 
COWPER. 

Command esteem — See Command respect. 

Command over { '^si«| ^ <wtB[vi5j Supreme 

power over , sole control over e, g. He assumed an absolute command 
over his readers — Dryoek. [ by Omar. 

Commander of the Faithful— the Caliph The title w-as first assumed 

Command respect or esteem arai ^ eft's Be the possessor of 
such qualities as to win respect or esteem from other people e, g. This 
man commands the esteem of his whole village.— M cMordie, 
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CfOmmend me to ?^8 Give me by preference. 

(^W5r«) 'SfW^ ^rtPrtCH'*r Mention ray name to (a 

I person) fay way of courtesy , remerabet me to (a person ) with good 
will e. g. Commend me to my brother — Shakespeare 

Commend to ^’*11 ( ^ Speak well of one to 

(another) • e. g. Commend me to your wife, Bassanio — Shakespeare, 

^PPll OTS^fl Entrust to eg. 1 commend my son to )’ou. 
Commendatory prayer JifIl'ClPf '#1^ A prayer read over 

the dying e g. The commendatory prayer was said for him, and, as it 
ended, he [William III] died. — Bishop Burnet. 

Oommensttrable numbers (or quantities) 

’!Rl tlT, (TO 1 ^ >8 1 ^ 

^ 5?. ^ '8 'OH ^ Those numbers or quantities which can be ex- 

pressed fay some common unit. 

Commensurate xrith (or to) Equal tom 

measure or extent . proportional to < ^ The resultant good is not 
commensurate wtth the cost of production.— Froude. 

Comment on or upon ( c?Fl ^ , 5[^ arW . 

J?1 Write annotations on • pass remarks or criticisms upon . 
Comment on the italicised words m the following extract. ( 2 ) 
A pnysician to comment on your malady — Shakespeare. 

Commentary on {m f^) ^ ^ mm Annotations on - 

Go^ercialroom TOlt<c^ 

row A room in a hotel set apart for commercial travellers. 

Commercial traveUer A person who 

mee I ® ]“"sdiction in questions of ma^ 

m fsgd with those of the Court of Sef^on 

OommiBsion merohant litfajl g™ 

^ ^ A person employed to buyer sSl 

coiTsiio^' '■'‘"“P"' ’ percentage, which ,s h.s 
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'ST'f'I ^ Refer or intrust the bill to a committee or others to be 
considered and reported upon. 

Conmut fbr contempt sisr ■<¥ Imprison (a 
person) on account of his disorderly, contemptuous, or insolent language 
or behaviour in or towards a court of justice e g Even over the 
august person of the judge himself there hangs the fear of the only thing 
that he cannot commit for contempt public opinion. — Hagsard. 

Commit one’s self -siT^ ^ ^ ^ 

, 'oiHnlt'f Wl Pledge or bind one’s self, compro- 

mise or endanger one’s self e.g I never commit myself hastily in 
any affair —Dickens 

Commit to ( ^ sppf'l ^ Offi*!! Entrust or consign to 
e.g (r) They vrete committed to the Tower —Dickens. (2) Bid 
him farewell, commit him to the grave — Shakespsare 

Commit to memory ^ Learn by heart , memorise e g Many 
Brahmins commit to memory thousands ofSanskrit verses — McMoesie. 

Commit to paper C^Wl Put in writing eg I did not commit it 
to paper till aOout a week after.— Warren. , 

Commit to prison Oi'S’rt Imprison e g. He was 
committed to prison and there died before his trial came on — Araold, 

Commit to the flames ^ isifttPS wfl (SF^ll Put 

into the fire , destroy by burning e g. He took up the letter from 
the table, read it for the third time, and then committed it to the jlMts, 

Commodity of brown paper Worthless stock, goods 

palmed off on the inexperienced. 

(The) Common That which is common or usual. 

Common bail— Same as Bail below. 

Common bar— Same as Blank bar 

Common oounoil The council of a city or corporate town, 

empowered to make by-laws for the government of the citizens 

Common oner The crier of a town or city 

Common good The interest of the community at large ; 

e, g He has devoted his life to the common good [business. 

Common haU ^'fjsIC'rsr A hall or house in which citizens meet for 

Common informer [ Law ] PttRPfl One who habitually gires 

information of the violation of penal 'statutes, with a view to a 
prosecution therefor 

Common law ^ ^ 

^,^11 The unwritten law ,■ the law that receives its 

binding force from immemorial usage and universal reception, in 
distinction from the written or statute law. 

Common people People m general e g. It is for the common 

people to judge whether this sjstem will do them any good. 

Common-plaoe book 'sils'PpiPl A note or memorandum 

book, 
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Oomiaonroo0ift®Wf^«lc?Ti^c^5| A rocmto which 

the members of a school, college, or the like, have common access. 

Common ( Ot Ordinary ) ran . ntlW The jenerahty ; 

“e ordinary kind Vidyasagar svas lar above the ordtmiy rnn 
of men of his time —Life or Vidyasagar. 

Common school ^l^rtltilW 53 a school mamiamcd at 

the public expense, and open to all. 

Common, sense Sopnd, practical judgment ; the instanta- 

neous decision of unperverted reason e, g A man is looked upon 
as bereft of comiiton sense who gives credit to the relations of party- 
writers.— Anmsojr. The sense which is common to 

all the five, or the point where the five senses meet, supposed to be 
the seat of the soul, where it judges what is presented by the senses, 
and decides the mode of action 

Common to ( ^ ^ istsIRt T 35 I ) sft’ffil'tslctl fihfHft Belonging 
equally to r g Courage and lorce of wilt were co»ime« fo all the 
men and women of the House of Tudor. — MActntAV. 

Common weal ’ll ?f*lPrlst 5 tJ The well-being, in- 

terest, and prosperity of the country at large 

OommouplaQo book is JftfesTil 

A book into which striking passages in iitcrature are copied, 

(The) Commune a^irvi ifSI A revolutionary party in France 

during the period m ( 1871 ), 

Commune with ( ^tiis ) ^ ^ . qrc'fm'-Fl Ev- 

change feelings of sentiments with . converse with e. g To summon 
but 3 few to attend at one time, and to commune soith evety one 
apart. -;;.H aelam. 

Gommumoste to ^ ^ 51 ^ Crsiil Make known to , bring to 

knowledge of e, g. No sooner were the tidings zonimv mealed to 
him than with his usual energy he levied a force. — Prescott. 

Oommumoate with ^ f¥t7( ^ 

TO JRIiftit ^ sfW Have intercourse, or means of inter- 
^tse with, either by words or letters, or by anything else e, g. (i) 
Can you not communicate with him on this piece of urgent bustne-s 7 
( 2 ) He ordered the bridge cammunicatmg mfh the vessel to be drawn 
up -Smiles. 

Comparable to ( ftip ) Worthy of being 

compared to eg In point of health, Bombay is not compsiahh to 
Amritsar.— McMordie. 

Compare notes ^firal ’lirvtCiRt TO5 ^ TO 

Examine all the circumstances and exchange opinions. See, with a 
wew to learn one another's views and to see how far they tally c. «■ 
He bowed himself and his companion out of the house, leaving tfe 
/"r , ^ company to compare notes and to find out what an 
impudent intrusion they had experienced. — Irving 

14 
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Compare to ( or unto ) ^ ^ ^ 

Represent as similar to, for the purpose of illustration , liken to e g, 
(i) Burke compared the parks of London to the lungs of the human body 
— McMoroie (2| Bacon compares money to manure , if gathered 
in heaps, says he, it does no good — Goldsmith 

Compare with Jftjcgsi ^ jpitceitRl ^ ^ Exa- 

mine the natural relations of, for the purpose of discovering resem- 
blances or differences e.g (i) We, may well cow^are our great In- 
dian poet Kalidas -wtih Shakespeare ( 2 ) The place he found beyond 
expression bright, compared with aught on earth. — Milton. 

Comparison between ( ^ ) 5It<II A hkemng between (two 

objects leg. We have only space to refer to the odd compel ison 
he draws between the Church of England and the Church of Rome — 
Morrison . 

Comparison to or with { c^»f ^ ) *11^ ^erI ^ ’it?® 

Resemblance or similarity to ; likening to eg (i) Of the two 
candidates, the attainments of the one bear no eompai ison to those of 
the other ( 2 ) But take its inhabitants for all in all and I believe we 
shall not easily find a peasantry which would completely sustain 
comparison wtih them — Rdskin 

Compass about, round or around ^ Inclose on all 

sides , surround : e g. The enemy compassed the castle round 

Compatible With ( CEPR fVp ) sjftw ^1 ’T’W Congruous or 

consistent with , quite suitable to eg, (i) Your conduct is quite 
compatible with "what you profess ( 2 ) Love is compatible with 
universal wisdom — Emerson. 

Compensate for ( ^ Make up for e g. Nothing 
can compensjte for lost reputation. 

Compete for ( a thing ) ( c^5[ ^ Contend m 

rivalry for ( something ) e ^ fi) My horse competed foi the 
Viceroy's Cup and won it ( 2 } For this prize I was determined to 
compete, and I was so fortunate as to win it — Smiles 

Compete with (a person) ( ^ Contend in 
rivalry with (a person) eg (i) Tradesmen compete with one 
another ( 2 ) You have no money and you want to compete with 
those who have. — Thackeray 

Competition with ( ^1 ) ’l(^ '^1 

Rivalry with ; emulous contest or strife with e g Hardly anywhere 
in France can the private boys’ schools hold their own in the com- 
petition with the public schools, — ^Arnold. 

Oomplam against (a person) ( 'srfe’tR ?1 ^ 

Bring an accusation against find fault with eg I have to com- 
plain against him because of his rudeness — McMordie, 

Complain of la thing or person) (c^ R^cr) ^ ^ 

^ , (^Rtiie) PwRi C'fRtRt’f ^1 Bring an accusation. 
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or express grief or suffering, for (something) ; accuse, or find fault with 
(a person) e ^ (i) 0 loss of sight, of thee I must coni^^ntu —Milton. 
(2) Now, Master Shallow, you’ll complain of me to the king,— 
Shakespeare. ^ ^ 

Complain to ( a person ) ( ’Flu Bring an 
accusation before ( a person ) t g She has complained against you 
to the Magistrate of your neglect of her 

OomplGmentary colour rlS^ One of the two colours so related 

to each other that when blended together they produce white light 
so called because each colour makes up to the other what it lacks to 
make it white. [ so called by himself. 

(The) Complete Seaman — Admiral Sir Richard Hawkins ( 1562 — 1622), 

Compliance with. ( crfst Yielding to, as to a debate, 

demand, or proposal e g She had named an early day in compliance 
with his own wishes ■ — Froude 


Complimmt on or upon WFl m af«lt5tt ^ Praise (one) (or : «, g. 

(1) He highly the youn^ lady upon her vocal powers. 

(2) She had a French master, who conipitntentid her upon the purity 
of her accent —Thackeray 

Compliments of the season ^ spsHt Expressions 

ot formal respect or civility appropriate to special times, as Christmas, 
New Year’s day, ot birthday. ’ 

pm ’ItU 
J e,g.{l) 1 could 
customs of society 


Comply with cm iTO TO5 ^ Wj^lc ^ mi m 
EJll Yield assent to and act accordingly submit ti 
not but comply -with his request (2) The absurd 
must be complied w/A.— W arren 


Comport With {£?Ff ftp) ’if^ csiefi, a| Agree with • 

^ f •’ehaviour herein^ cornf III /cd 

uh the institution, and the end for which it was instituted —Locke. 

mvo « ^ 1:^ m Form by putting together 

TL rhvZ nf '"^'«duals ) , make up of^ r f T, ) 

Sy am Lpi^iBSTEr’^zr 7"’?'"'’®^!"® the words of ^vhich 
the highest degrees of all pious affections LsP^Tr? composed of 

»»P»Sbli„Tl.bSS,aSSrSo,f" 

Compound fracture a 1, 

co-existmg skin wound ^ ° ^ ^ ’ cofinunicating with a 
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Compound householdep srsft? ’Ti^ One who‘ 

pays his rates in his rent, the landlord being immediately chargeable 
with them 

Compound interest The charge made, where interest is- 

not paid when due, but is added to the principal, forming the amount 
upon which the subsequent stipulated period’s interest is computed 

Oomtism ?Hf^ Positivism after Comte, the 

French founder of this School of Philosophy. 

Con amore [Itahanl jprdf 'S With heart and soul. 

Con OV6P “Sts'! i|pr spf ^3"^ '5ftC«it53l T31 Study over, 

endeavouring to fix m the mind e g. Memory is the chief faculty 
called into play, m coming over And repeating lessons in grammar, in 
, language, &c,— Hazlitt , 

Con spirito \Iidian'\ l^fcstsl '3 Quickly and vivaciously. 

Conceal from 3| sit’ll Hide from , keep secret from - 

e You need not conceal your views on the subject from me 

Concede to (C’FK fVgt'd) ’ft’fj ^ fC*!! Yield to , submit to e g. You 

cannot expect that I should concede to your unreasonable request 

( <Rl Grant eg The very neJct year free trade 
was conceded to the West Indian Islands —Buckle. 

Concentrate in, into, on, upon ^ «rtWl ■swtsT 
^ Gather in (one body, mass, or force) , wholly direct to e. g. (i) All 
authority was the hands of a single minister. — Green. 

(a) I find It absolutely necessary to concentrate my attention on my his- 
torical work. — Macaulay 

Concern for ( C3?Pf ) W ^C35t, Anxiety or solicitude 

about e.g I feel utmost /or my son’s life 

Concerned aljout or for ( fVp ) W® ^3, 31 

Solicitous or anxious about 'eg. He was much concerned about or 
for the life of his child. — McMordie. 

Concerned in ( fro ) 3l Implicated or involved in 
e g, (il What was to be done to those persons who had been con- 
cern^ in making a martyr of the late king ’ — Dickens (2) His 
prerogative was not concerned in the matter. — Macaulay. 

Concerned with ( c^pl 1%C3 ) 3l 3^2133^ Connected with , having 
to do with - eg. At present we are concerned with a matter wholly 
different ■ — Froude 

(Thel Concert of Europe (nwitu 3® 3® *11%'®% 3t*IT 

Agreement of the great powers of Europe in matters of common 
interest [ nals for the election of the Pope. 

fA) Conclave C3t*j-l3^tt53 f33t3 3f3ti53Pf3 An assembly of Cardi- 
Conclude peace or treaty 3 i% 331 Decide, settle, or bring about a 
formal adjustment of differences between two parties at war e. g. 
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Treaties were concluded, after the fashion of those limes, with several 
petty German princes —Macaulay. 

■Oonour in (something) with, la person) (Wf!( pRH 

Agree with (a person) in (opinion or action) e g. (i) His own 
taste and inclinations concimeif mtt/t his brother's wishes to keep him 
in a subordinate tank— DeQoince? ( 2 ) Mr. Burke concrrri'cii roii/i 
Lord Chatham in opinion — Macaulay. 

Condemn for ( a crime ), to ( some punishment ) ( CTt^l ) ftlftiS 

'{WfW’t) Pronounce la sentence o( punishment) (or (some 

criminal offence ) e g He was condemned to death /or the murder 
of his wife— McMobdie 


Condense into 5tPlSl (c^ 

^ Compress into , consolidate into e g The secret course pursued 
at Brussels and at Madrid may be ooiirfaiirerf into the usual formula, 
dissimulation, procrastination, and again dissimulation. — Motley 
Conditional baptism— Same as Hypothetical baptism. 

Condole with ( tWS'S ) tt( sfW ^ E\.press sorrow, 

grief, or sympathy at the pain or misfortune of (another' e g Your 
friends would'have cause to rejoice, rather than condole with you — 
Tamplk 

Conduce to Tfliipi ^ Contribute to, 

Mc^ordie Proper ventilation CO n/i(«s<o good bcallh — 

Conducive to , stHTO Having a tendency to 

« ™ . ‘ending to c g They obey only such laws 

as are immediately conducive to the interests of society —Goldsmith. 

Conduct money Piwrsiiwt^t^ 

^ A portion of a seaman’s wages retained 
regarding c. g. 

Lady Macbeth went to confer about the murder of king Duncan 

V *^The'no®°^ ^ ) fipf Wl5( ^ Bestow upon , grant to 

kmg.-^MER^^LE^*'"^ ''*«> '’“ame the real 

^1 Consult with e.g (i) 

is noone m/;, ‘<"^f«red -mth her husband ( 2 ) There 

is no one^ft whom 1 can confe, so cheerfully -Litton. 

foMsofiw^and ® accused w/iiiW 

^ ^ Every • 

religious°beheBa^Sch?I^cttT??eed embodying the 

•Confide m ,9^ ppthi ^ , (131(1, t%p ,,, ^ 
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Put implicit faith in trust implicily e.g (i) Princes have to 
tn their ministers. ( 2 } Him in whom distress confides. — Sktast 

Oonfide to R'VV Divulge to confidently ■ 

e, g. (i) Do not confide your secrets to every one. — McMordie, 
( 2 ] The plot was confided, to the English agents — Macaulay. 

^fiPHorent intrust tOfgive 
in charge to e g. "I confide to you,” said James, "my queen and 
son ’’—Macaulay. 

Oonftdence game ^ 5 !^ Any swindling operation, in which 

advantage is taktn of the confidence reposed by the victim in the 
swindler. 

Ooufidence in , fT*rPl Trust or belief in • faith in * e ^ They had 
no confidence tn the Queen of England who had so often changed her 

course — Froude '*it'4lPl®i( , Pi‘E?l'5| Self-reliance on ■ assurance in 
eg (i) Y\e.& confidence tn his own resources — P rescott ( 2 ) 

Habitual danger, with an unbounded confidence tn his own strength, 
had rendered him indifferent to fear — Scott. 

Gonfidenas man Swindler. 

Oonfldenoe tnck 1%*t? A swindler’s trick, by which a person is 

induced to hand over money as a mark of confidence in the swindler. 

Confident in , '£l«Pl%r , Trustful in , reliant on e, g 

She was too confident in the love of her husband. 

Confident of Trustful of , reliant on ; 

secure of e, g She was confident i^the justice of her cause. 

Confidential communication [ Law ] ?tcf5i 

Pit'll ^’8’ ^ SR" tela A com- 

munication made by a client to his counsel, solicitor, or attorney in 
professional confidence, and which he is not permitted to divulge 
called also Privileged communication. 

Confine in ( ) Rawif ^ trHl Immure in 

keep close in eg. On these and other accusations he was confinti 
in the Tower.— D ickens 

Confine one’s self to ( tfciff ) 'sitW , fwRfW 

Keep oneself within bounds of , restrict oneself to 

e, g (i) ‘Michael Madhusudan Dutta did not confine himself to 
writing poetry ' ( 2 ) He is to confine himself to the compass of numbers 
and the slavery of rhyme — Drybbn. 

Confine to Restrain within limits of , limit to eg 

Education, which enlightens the mind and develops the power of rea- 
soning, should not be kept confined to the wealthy. 

Confined to one’s bed, ( chamber or room ) ortcst >^1^ ( 

^*1^ ) Unable to leave one’s bed or room ( through illness ) e g 
(i) Graves was so ill as to be confined to his iai.— S outhey (2) Pitt 
was confined to his chamber by a severe attack of gout. — Macaulay. 
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Oonfipm in ( ^ ^ Make permanent or firm in 

e g. The manager confirmed the youth m the post m which he was 
acting temporarily, 

Oonform to ( ^ Act m accordance with ; 

comply with • obey e, g. ( i) Hindus very rigidly conform to the 
customs of their country (2) A rule to which experience must conform . 
— Whewell. 

Conform, to or unto (C^Ft^f pF??) OTSKl , ©’Itirt t ’Ffiptl CSt®!! 

Bring in harmony or agreement with; adapt oneself to e, g (i) 
Sister Nivedita has conformed herself to the Vedantic type of the 
Hindu faith, (a) She derived immense consolation from religion , 
she earnestly strove to conform her whole nature to it — M. Arnold 

Conformity to, ( with or between ) ■il^FJ ; Corres- 

pondence to, in character or manner ; agreement with ; congruity with . 
e. g (i) We cannot he otherwise happy, but by our confot nitty to 
God — Tillotson (2) 'The end of all religion is but to draw us to 
conformity until God ’ 

With. ‘9^i»|3tC^ CH tFfjpil el<3irl ^ sfl 

Mingle and blend so that different elements cannot be distinguished; 
confuse utterly e g. (1) You should not coii/ounii one class of things 
wi»i another. (2) They who strip not ideas from the marks men use 
for them, hut confound them with words, must have endless disputes. 
—Locke, gsfgicst ,<i5fc^ ^5f?r ^ ^ Mistake for, by error c, g. 

Most ignorant people confound novel-writers mih historians 

Confound you ' im {sppj ?rt'S’ An ex- 

ciatnatioiL of exocration or curse. 


confounded 

m A still worse state of disorder r. g. With rum upon -.tuin, 
rout on rout, confusion vjorse can/btinfitfi,— M ilton* 

Congenial to ( fspp ) Naturally allied, kindred, 

12^ '® congenial fo sugar plantation. 

^ ( ) Leisure for study is congenial to his tastes.— M cMordie. 

Co^atnla te on w upon-^fTS Oftstc^imw ill PFtspS’t'?!^ ’Ftil'l 

^ 'srm fiWh iFitj Address with e\. 

KZ of { happy event 

hfm ® «■ (0 The king 

La Hague.-MACADLAY. ( 2 )^ She congra- 
Mated him upon his approaching nuptials -Thackeray. ^ 

KinSZiSS^!?* ’tJR iF^ Raise up or 

“SrZT unnatural means, as, to 

Connect with ( ^ f%p ^ ^ ^ ifl ^ ^ jo,n 

evenZm"/lr;i ofh^sltcllSu^^^^^^ ^ 
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Gonneotion between (or withi { )■ ^ 

’T'tf Conjunction or union with , relation between e g (i) He 
[Algazel] denied the possibility of a known connection htiiaee’i cause 
and effect — WHStVELi. ( 2 ) Her connection iinth the family was 
broken off — Thackeray. 

Connivance at ( CftOT ®t?l 

C’fPWs ^ <2|aR Intentional failure or forbearance 

' to see (a fault) , indirect encouragement e g The father's conmvMice 
at his youthful son's follies was the sole cause of the latter’s ruin 

Connive at ( crtW c?tTO ^ ’ll ^ ^ , 

CWtll Close the eyes upon (a fault or other act) , fail or 
forbear, by intention, to see (a fault) e g (il Do not be guilty of 
vice yourself and do not connive at it in others — McMordie, ( 2 ) The 
government thoueht it expedient, occasionally, to connive at the 
violation of this rule — Macaulay. 

Oonaoienoe clause A clause m a law, affecting 

religious matters, to relieve persons of conscientious scruples, especially 
one to prevent their children being compelled to undergo particular re- 
ligious instruction 

Conscience money 'atraiit ert’tl ’ll WHt? ^ ^sis’ll 

**!•<) eTToft’f spf® Money paid to relieve the conscience, 

by discharging a claim previously evaded e g One of tfie passengers 
was a child still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms by 
all, save, perhaps, those tender-minded persons who send conscience 
money to the Chancellor of the Exchequer — H Conway 

OonsciOUB of ( or to) f^w) '^(<1^1® Sensible, cognisant, or aware 
'Of eg (I) I am fully conscious of my fault, (z) Chatham was 
undoubtedly conscious of his error and desirous to atone for it — 
Macaulay 

Consecrate to ppp) ^PifPt ^ Dedicate to 

eg (i) Friday IS consecraizd by the Musalmans <o the worship of 
God fzi One day in the week is, by a public law, consecrated to a holy 
rest — Sharp [ Senators of ancient Rome. 

Conscript fathers ertftJi Pn?l& 5i®tsl Jigt® The elderly 

Consent to ( Assent to • agree to e (i) I 

sent to your proposal of marrying my daughter (z) He knew that 
she never would consent to such a step. — Macaulay 

Consent with ( <9^SF® Concur with e g Flourish- 

ing many years before Wycliffe, and consenting vnth him in judgment. 
— Fuller. 

Conservators of the peace f^®rfc®n Jr5thft#PR A title usually 

applied to Knights elected in each shire, from the 12 th century on- 
wards, for the conservation of the peace. 

Consign to ^ ^’11^ ^'f‘1 ^ 
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Give into the hands of ( an agent for superintendence, sale, tianspor- 
tation, iitc. ) e g. Goods consigned to Railway Companies aie 

now-a days very often abstracted from the paicels ( 

) fiPut lW ^ Appropriate to , assign to e. g. He consigned a 
part of his property to charitable purposes, 

Consiga to the flames Pfsfl Throw into 

the burning fire , burn e g The man consigned the fragments of 
the torn letter to the flames, [ cf Gommit to the flsmes, ] 

Consist in (c^ ftp) 

Have foundation or substance in , he in • be constituted by 
e g, (I) The nicest and most delicate touches of satire consist in 
fine railleiy. — D ryden. ( 2 ) Happiness does not consist in the 
pleasures of sense.— P aley, 

ConM8tof(feflm=f^'®rv'l5R[|f)i|tid#5-!!lf^ ^eirl Be composed or 

made up of e g (t) Beauty consists of a certain composition of 
colour and figure, causing delight in the beholder.— L ockk. ( 2 ) The 
Danish shore partly of ridges of sand.“SoUTHEY* 

Consist with (c^ ftp) Jift® ^ , ftr Be consistent 

OT harmonious with , be in accordance with , accord with <. f (i) 

P'*"’"'’ ‘’■5 accessories ?- 

iVlACADLAY, ( 2 ) Healih consists vnth temperance alone.— P ope, 
Consistent with ( ciFpi ftp ) 5i% ^ Compatible with , 

harmonious or congruous with , agreeing with e. g. We do noi 

strangers forced on 

style. ( 2 ) The Ln was « ®<™Pl'='ty of 
Conspire against f ^ ® s‘«a'e. 

covenant, or otheTt 

against eg (ij Anthony Babm«on * P'“‘ ‘®gethe; 

Elizabeth , 2 ) He had conspired against the lifp nf 
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(A) Conspiracy of silence ^ csttc?^ 

^<IT A tacit agreement betireen several people to ignore a subject. 

Constant to ( f%p ^ ) stf® f!? % ^ isifesT ( ispift'; <si5l ftfetl 
'Sti *fC? sit? ) Unchanging or firm to • e, g. (i) He is really 
constant in love to his friends (a) Such a man could not long be 
constant to any political allies — MAcauLsv. 

Constituted authorities 5isttf?«ltt^ The officers of Govern- 

ment, collectively, as of a nation, city, town. See 

Constitutional law srt^pfl’pr ftfit Law that relates to the 

constitution, as a permanent system of political and judicial govern- 
ment, as distinguished from statutory and common law, which relates 
to matters subordinate to such constitution 

Construe into ( srasl , ![f%l sical Put a construction 

upon , understand e. g (i) She said that if she submitted, it would be 
construed into a confession that she was guilty — Froodb (zj Captious 
persons construe every innocent freedom tn/o an affront — Crabs 

Consult- upon ( ^ ’IS'tl ^ Deliberate upon, confer 

upon e, g. Let us consult upon to-morrow’s business. — Shakespbare. 

Consult with ( ^ Seek the opinion or advice of, 
confer with e g (i) 1 must first ronsu/f my father and then let 
j'ou know my final word. ( 2 j Consult with your brother before you de- 
cide — McMordie 

Oonsultuig physician f?iPi ’tsiM 

^Pll ^il A physician with whom the atteod- 
ing practitioner consults regarding any case of disease 

Contact with ( ^ A close union 

with , meeting with , coming in touch with e g Contact luith water 
will make a piece of dry, clean linen draw in water 

Contain one’s self 'srtW^'l ^ Restrain or control one’s self, e g 
Fear not, my lord , we can contain om selves. — Shakespeare, 

Contemporary with ( ) TOfltW Living, acting, or transpiring 
at the same time with , contemporaneous with eg (i) The inventf" 
of gunpowder appears to have been contenipo? aiy with Petrarch and 
Boccacio.— Macaulay ( 2 ) The king [Henry VIII.] was contem- 
poi ary with the greatest monarchs of Europe — Strype. 

Contend about ( ) 51^ pRt? ^ Struggle about ; fight about ; 
e. g What did Prussia and Austria contend about in their last war 
McMordie 

Contend against ^ Struggle 

against ; fight against , strive against e g But what I contend 
against is the way medical men are fouling their own nests and setting 
up a cry as if a general practitioner who dispenses drugs could not 
be a gentleman — G Eliot 

Contend for ( f¥p ) ^ Dispute for , fight 

for , struggle for . strive for e g. 
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You sit above, and see vain men below 
Contend for what you only can bestow.— D r^Des, 

^ Dispute for. arpue 
for e. g The question which our author would contend /or.— J.OChK, 

Contend with, { 5 tl 3 ?tira) ^ Dispute Rith ; 

struggle with ; vie with • e. g. We should always avoid contending 
with a passionate man. 

Content one’s self With ( ?1 tlW Rest satisfied 
with : e, g. Do not content yourselves svtth obscure and confused 
ideas.— Watts. 

Content with ( PfIh fs'gt'O ) In a state of quiet, peace or hap- 

piness with , statisfied with e.g. Having food and raiment, let us 
be thereaiiM content . — Bibee. 

Contented, with j%?o) Satisfied in mind with e g. 

Let every man be contented vjtth that which Providence allots to him. 
—Webster 

Contiguous to I cm JTvSnr Adjacent to, near: e.g 

This fertile province wk contiguous to the sea. — M vetULAT, 

Continental system 

The Blockade of Great Britain ordered bj Napoleon b\ 
the decree of Berlin, November 21, 1806. 

Contingent on or upon ( am ^ frori!) 

m Dependent on (what is undetermined or unknown) . e g. "The 
success of his undertaking is contingent upon events over w'hich he 
has no control.” 


Continue in ( m ^ ) ^ 1 <?l Go on or remain in (a condition or 

place) eg He wn/iJiiMif r« Europe fora couple of j ears ( om 

iqpisfsTO !fp 51 Be steadfast or constant in 
(any coarse! , persevere in eg If ye rontir.iic in my word, then 
are ye my disciples indeed — Bible 
Contraband of war ^i(rP( cm at pj 

That which, according to international law, cannot be supplied to a 

Contract a debt Utl ^ m Covenant for a debt • incur or 

run into a debt e. g. Vidyasagar had to contract heavy debt's to carry 
wtdow-marriage project, fel 5^1 ’s;rttp CEfsfl ^ 

^,‘^‘*'^11 5'"^°!'' from other writers for one's own 

\A^ ^ ^ the (fete which such a man could contract to other wit 
Z '’I* consciousness of originality . for the mm sZ 

Sateriw^nh ^ ^ wh.R ofLoke to t™St 

ronfraJ,? ^ conversed.— Emekso.v. 

^ Bring on a disease r ^ 

mcesLnt ‘’“'"g ^"PO^cd to th^c 

Oontraotafriendship^^^Formafnendship c g. If hebut doestako 

to you, you will cantiact a great w.lh h.l-H, WaepJee 
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Contract one’s self oat of 

Get rid of (some * general obligation) by making a 
special contract. i 

Gontraot to CS’rt Be reduced to, in compass 

or in duration e, g Years contract to a moment — Wordsworth. 
Contrary to ( ^Tl . 'Pmi . Oppo- 

site to • adverse to , contradictory to . inconsistent with eg. (i) 
The Romans, contrary to the federal right, compelled them to part with 
Sardinia — Grbev. ( 2 ) The doctrine of the earth’s motion appeared 
to be contrary to the sacred Scripture. — Whewell. 

Contrast with. Stand m contrast or opposition 

to e g" The joints which divide the standstone contrast finely •with 
the divisional planes which separate the basal into pillars — Lyhll 

Contribute to ( Stiiira Ifw ore’ll Give a part to (a common 
stock or for some common purpose) e g Large sums of money 
'ivere subscribed and the Company's civilians centribaled to the fund.— 

Kaye ( Tt^-5rt*fP( I Lend assistance or aid to e, g. 

Every pleasure that coniribiiUd to the felicity of mankind served only 

to render him more miserable — Goldsmith { afW Car’ll 
Write articles for ' periodicals along with others ) e g The articles 
he had conlnittied to the “Review” were anonymous — I rvino 

•Convenient for or to ( c?t=f fVp ^ 71 

Promotive of comfort or advantage to commodious for , beneficial to 
e g Give me neither pt verty nor riches , feed me with food conven- 
ient for me —Bible, 

Conversant about 7l Having c mcern or relation with 

e g Education -is conversant about chiMten — Addison. 

Conversant with f Familiarly associated 

with, intimately acquainted with e,g, I have been conveys tut •with 

the first person of the age. — Dryden. ( fW’l ) Well- 

informed in ■ versed in e. g (i He is conversant with recent books 
of travel — McMordie (21 He uses the different dialects as one who 
had been conversant with them all — Pope {C^t7 f^tT) Well 

acquainted with e g 

Never to be infected with delight. 

Nor conveisant •with ease and idleness — -SHAKESPEARE. 

Conversation Sharp— Richard Sharp F R S., the critic (1759— 1835). 

Convarsa about or oa ( ftTW ) TfWfiWg ^ Talk or chat about 
e g (II What were you conversing with the gentleman cJoiif ’— 
McMordie (2) It was a pleasure to converse with him oi» topics m 
which he was thoroughly at home.— Palgrave 

Converse with ( Hold conversation with ; 

chat with familiarly eg I conversed with the traveller on various 
topics and found him ivell-informed m all. — McMordie ( CT't’f 71 
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■^t^'8 ) ^ Exchange feelings or sentiments with , 

commune with e,g 

Him who lonely loves 

To seek the distant hilts, and there converse 
Wiik nature — Thomson 


( ) Jifto 51?^ Keep company with . have 

familiarity with e g Convetstng wnli the world, we use world’s 
fashions — ^ScoTr. ( i5t^'8 ) Familiar talk with ; con- 

versation with e g. Holding converse with the empty air — Shakes 

PEARE ( tVp ’fl ) 51^ ■'tf^ Fam'liar acquaintance 

with e, g, 

'Tis but to hold 

Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her stores unrolled — Byron 


CoHTerfc into ( Turn or change into , alter into ' 


e g (i) They converted- ground which was worth nothing into profitable 
fields— Froude. (21 But. his men facing about with the promptness of 
well-trained soldiers, the rear was converted into the front —Prescott 

Convert to *(^1^ Change or turn from one religion to 

(another) e g There was a profound conviction among the Sepoys 
that it was the intention of the English to convert them to Christianity. 

—Kaye ( isj® C*FFl tejrar ) ^ 

Apply to. (by a diversion (rdm the proper or intended use ) eg He 
converted the prizes to his own use — Arbuihsot. 


Convertiblointo (cfFtf^) 'stWc? Capable of being 

converted into changeable into e g They have no fancy, and never 
we surprised into a covert or witty word, such as pleased the 
Athenian and Italians, and was convertible into a fable not long 
after — Emerson. ^ 


Coavey to { OfM ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Carry trans^ 

port, or transmit to e. g Convey me to my bed, then to my grave — 

Shakespeare afr%j Make over or transfer to a ,g in 

nnrrl® ” Subscriptions are paid up, the hoiSe is 

purchased, and conveyed to him by the society —S siiles 

Find or prove guiltv 

of lan offence or crime charged ) e, g (if A fp,„ ‘ I t ® 

were brought to trial and convicted of high treason — MkcAm^Y^ ( 2 ) 

Wid assent to the truth of , satisfy by arguments or omnf 

* “mSSST ^ "4 i" £ 

"iSalw Iran 

Tamper With alter or fahifv 

order to dece ve any one p ^ ra/ J. r account in 

any one p g We hear of daring speculators 
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cooimg the accounts of mercantile companies, in order to stave off the 
evil day — Arnot 

Cook one’s goose [S’/aBj?-] PFil Rum a person , 

finish a person, kill him eg If you should happen to be wrong, 
our goose is cooled without the least doubt — Besant. 

Cook one’s goose for one its Of'S’ll Pay one out, t 'e, punish one 
for one’s misconduct 

(As' Cool as a cucumber *l3rtsf tt'Sl, '8 ^ 

Quite cool and collected , perfectly self-possessed e g, ‘‘Never fear. 
Miss Nugent dear ” said Sir T. “I'm as cool as a cucumber" — M. 
Edgeworth 

(A) Cool card or hand A person not easily abashed. 

(A) Cool hundred (or thousand, &c ) I [This phrase is used 

facetiously, in a vague sense, to denote a sum of money, more especial- 
ly a large sum of money ] e g (i) He had lost a cool hundred — 
Fielding {21 She left a cool thousand to Mr Mathew Pocket,-— 
Diceens 

Cool one’s heels [Colloquial] ftfOT Wait , dance 

attendance e g Poor Mrs, Nickleby was cooling her heels at the 
street-corner — OickeNs. 

Cool reception— Same as Cold reception 

Coolto(^H'8)<2rf%'srpt^tt?-®t5f-SRl*t^^ 'Stft 'srtH'Wll Manifest- 
ing coldness or dislike to e g The moment he was encouraged to 
join them, he began to be cool to his new friends — Dickers. 

Cooling card Of OPI A card whose effect 

upon the game is so decisive as to cool the courage of an adversary , 
hence, anything that damps or overwhelm, the hopes of an expectant 
e. g These hot youths, 

I fear, will find a cooling card. — Beaumont & Fletcher 

Coop up C^l^t Shut up or confine in a narrow 

compass e g Cut off from all assistance and cooped up m the 
streets of a burning town, nothing short of a miracle could relieve 
them —Scott 

Cope mth ( CTt^f ^ TWsls ) ^ , Stiff’d 

Strive or contend against (on equal terms or with equal success ) , vie 
with equally e. g He is not able to cope •with the difficulties of his 
positions — McMordib. ^ Encounter , accost 

e g She never coped with stranger eyes. — Shakespeare, 

Copper-head Secret foe. [The copper head is a serpent of America 
which gives no warning of attack such as the rattle-snake does]. 

Copybook morality Formal cheap 'morality’, m 

allusion to the maxims given to school children to copy as practice in 
handwriting, 

(A) Copy of one’s oountenanoe isrtsF-opltPf^’# 

srtSi Not one’s real wish or meaning, but merely one which he chooses 
to present to others. 
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(A) Copy of verses ( Plt^ 4p(®l A 
set o[ verses, especially a <.olIege exercise. 

Coral master Jugglef [ still before the judge. 

Ooram jndioe [ Latm ] , PlWbMl Under consideration; 

(Aj Gonnthiaii =P^ A licentious libertine. Also a member of 

the pugilistic club, Borid Street, London. 

Oorin.th.ian hrass (or bronze) -si^ jtig t(t^ An alloy made 

in Corinth, much valued in ancient times. Assurance, 

effrontery. 

Corn in Bgypt filigsj ; tfl^r Plenty, abundance , abundant food e g. 

There is corn in Eppt, and you need not be anxious about his being 
starved to death. [ rhis expression is borrowed from the Bible ] 

Corn-pipe 'st'GU ’fiT’teR iifl® ■’Pft’D PI 

tsirfs 35*1 A pipe made fay slitting the joints of a green stalk of corn. 
Corn stalk ®fSl A stalk of Indian corn, 

51^ A familiar name applied to the children of the Australian settlers 
Corner stone ’it^, 2I*rt^ The stone which lies at the corner 
of two walls, and unites them , the principal stone [ fg. ] afifta fW 
That which is of fundamental importance or indispensable e. p- A 
prince who regarded uniformity of faith as the corntsr stone of his pd- 
vernraent.— Prescott, ® 


Corporal oath A solemn oath. 

Rc-f^'O ^ sftc^ A luminous appearance resembling the flame of a 
candle, sometimes seen in churchyards and other damp places suoer- 
stitiously regarded as an omen of death. P Places, super- 

Oorpse-gate —The gate of a burial place through which the dead a rp 
carried, often having a covered porch —called also hche-gate. 

Correspond to ( ^ sfft Be adapted 

‘™„fi language eoi-rw/ion* a),;/, .S,r- -I- 

— Macadlay corresponded viith ambassadors 

'-.'.by 

great men m the Slate ~bS ^ ■with the other 


[ to . 
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resembling , congruous to • e.g. I found an old com corresponding to 
one figured in this cyclopaedia. — ^M cMordie. 

Coryplioeas of German Literature— Goethe, (1749—1812) Coryp- 
haeus means the leader and speaker of the chorus in Greek drama In 
modern English the word is used’to designate the chief speaker and 
most active member of a board, company or expedition 

Cost dear ^ ^ ^ Cf*t Require nr 

occasion a large outlay of money, or much labour, self-denial, suffer- 
ing &c 

Cost free pRl Without outlay or expense e.g Her duties were to 
talk French, and her privileges to live cost fi ee and to gather scraps of 
knowledge — Thackeray 

Cost it what it may ^^*11 At any price however 

great j whatever sacrifice it might require e, g 'speak the truth, and 
speak It ever, cost it lahat it may ' 

Coat one dear ^ ^ 

4dt*l Require or occasion an outlay of one’s money or much labour, 
self-denial, suffering, Ssc ‘ e g Doubtless thou lookest to him for favour 
and reward, but thou wilt find that his friendship will cost thee dear, 
— Havell 

Cost price fft The price which a merchant pays eg He 

cleared the store by selling the articles in his hand at cost price 

Cottage allotments sH 'srW? sftsffe 

Allotment of small portions of ground to the dwellings of country 
labourers in England for the purpose of being cultivated by them 

Cottage industry The inexpensive arts that can be practised 

by poor people such as farming, weaving &c 

Cotton is a drug in the market There is 

no demand for cotton in the market, t. e it cannot be sold at all. 

Cotton lord <411*1^ A rich manufacturer of cotton goods 

Cottonopolis— Manchester, the great centre of cotton manufacturer 

Cotton to [ ]( ^ ) >f5f »li5l Takes 

liking to ; stick to (a person), as cotton e g The girl has a very good 
look, and that is why your friend seems to cotton to her 

Cotton With, or Cotton in with [ Colloquial ] ( Pifsrs ^ 
Agree with , make friends with e g Didst see, Frank, 

how the old goldsmith cottoned in with his beggarly companion J— 
Scott [ rest at the side of the armour 

Couch a spear ’It’fpfC*! iltf^ ors^rl Fix a spear m its 

Couch in terms C^tWt ^ State or express m some sort of 

language « g To Berlin he was invited by a senes of letters, couched 
in terms of the most enthusiastic friendship and admiration — 
Macaulay 

Couch under 'stl'oih OTS’fl Express obscurely in . intimate or sug- 
gest by e, g There is all this and more that lies naturally couched 
undei this allegory — L’Estrange, 
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Cough down ffet ^ ^ Silence or 

put down (a speaker! by simulated coughing «. g As Mr. Pal rose 
to speak, the leader of the other party tried to cough him down. 

Gounoil of prud 'hooiniaa 'Q A 

council of arbiters to settle disputes between masters and workmen. 

Counoil of war 

’IStt’I®! An assembly of officers called to consult with the 
commander in-ch ef in regard to measures of importance or necessity : 
e g A council of war was called to decide upon the effective measures 
that should be adopted to put down the rebellion at once. 

Couuael of psrfeotioa 

A declaration of Christ, though not absolutely imperative, yet recom* 
mended as the means of gainmg greater perfection. [ Hence, 
figuratively ] ’tlffiK Advice as to 

the means by which perfection may be attained. 

Count for much (?I^ Be of considerable 

value ; go a great way ■ e. g. Inculcate friendship into business as 
much as possible. In the great game of buying and selling, the 
personal touch counts for much — ^Tit-Bits. 

Count for nothing ’ll ^51 Add nothing to the strength or 

influence e g Accidents count for nothing. 

Count Mu With one > 11 !:^ 'stcgif 

’HI Compare one’s pedigree with that of another. 

Count noses WH Count the numbers of a division. 

Count ou or upon (C^ ^fil) ^ Reckon on ; rely on : e.g. 

(I) If he broke faith with her, he should never «Kni upon her help 
again. — Frotjde (2) He was brewer to the palace , and it was 
counted on his voice. — Macaulay. 


Count on the flagera sf'Pfl ^ ’it’tfl n't! ; 

^ ^ ^ Be so few in number as to be counted by 

the fingers e g Great works of fiction abound, but great biographies 
may be counted on the fingers. — ^Saules. 

ojis’s ohiokens before they are hatched [ Colloquial ] sfKf 

^ tttc? citcn C®51 CITSSI, WicHfH ^^1 ^ 
Uepend on, or be sure of, or build aerial castles with, anything before 
It actually comes into one’s possession e. g. But aren’t we couniinff 
ourJitckens,Twg,bifoie they're hatched I If Titmouse is all of I 
^den become such a catch, he’ll be snatched up in a minute.— 


Count 'stsffucsf 

Exclude (one) from const- 
rannn? hJ j participate, or that (one) 

not be depended upon . e, g. The master well knew his nature, 

and therefore WKn(ei him out. TfSj 
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^ ^spiWiit'rs ' ’Tstif ^f^P(*|5( <t%r 

'^51 Delcare a sitting of the House of Commons adjourned 
when It IS ascertained that a quorum ( 40 members ) is not present. 

[ Colhqmal ] 31 

C?83j Prevent the accession of (a person) to office, by a fraudulent 
return or count of the votes cast said of a Candida te really elected. 
Oount upon— See Ooant on. 

Count (or Beokon) without one’s host <3^ 313! . 

^3133 3l 3l 3l ^ Make rash or too 

sanguine calculations • e g Mary Stuart described scornfully the 
advances which had been made to her, how she had met them and how 
Elizabeth was countine -mtihout her host. — Froude 

Counter deed if(^ A secret writing which countermands a 

public deed. 

Counter-jumper [ Sli>tg"\ 3l 3351 Cft^tcq i|>5j Shopman in 

a petty shop, retail-dealer’s salesman ( used coniemptttously ) e g. 
Confound that impudent young counter-jumper . but I suppose there’s 
' nothing vfe can do, uncle ’ They're married by this time — English 

Magazine. [ '5[3i®® I 

(A) Country cousin TOsiff® 51131 C3 ’I^C33 « igget®] 

Country dance C3 ^C®1 3#3f 3^3131 ’t3’33 ^ fSj 3pc3 A dance 

in which the dancers stand face to face. 

Country gentleman 3^att33t^'ot^T?t3 A landed proprietor who resides 
on the estate in the country. 

Country Joan "spi®! 5tt3T 3tf%3l An awkward country girl. 

Country of one’s adoption 131513 31 C3 circ»t C33 

333t3 ^C3 A country which, though not one’s birth-olace, has been 
adopted by one for permanent settlement e, g From the public 
opinion of the country of hts adoption, Byron had nothing to dread — 
Macaulay. 

Country town 31i5tC^C3333 A small town in a rural district, depending 
on the agricultural industry of the surrounding country. 

County seat '3lt3(33t3 <|jS’nl4ti.3J3 C43t3 333 ^ A country town ( in the 
United States ) 

County town CW3t3 373 33^ The chief town of a county, where the 
county business is transacted • a shire town • e. g Carlisle is the 
county town of Cumberland. 

Coup d’essai \Frenck'\ ettTfW A first attempt. 

Coup d’ Btat \Ffench\ 31^^31^ “513* State-stroke. 

Coup d’CBil [French] ^ View, prospect. [ stroke. 

Coup de grace [French] iT’J#! 31^3 C*l3 ^TWs 3| C6l^ Finishing 
Coup de main [French] "513" Sudden stroke. 

Coup de maitre [French] (^7 “613” A master stroke. 

Coup de pied [French] 37 l 3 t® A kick. 
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Coup 4e soleU [Ffencli] Sun-stroke. 

Coup de theatre IFrench^ Unexpected event. 

Coupled with (C^tH m) ’tt r=i^ ^ Added or united to • 

e e The difficulties of my own situation, coxiplci tviik the dissensions 
in my family, have made me quite restless and unhappy. 

Oourland weather •a Weather with high 

winds, snow and tain, like that of Courland in Russia. 

Courage of one’s convictions (or opinion) 

^1^ ’iK’l Courage to act up to, or consistently with, one’s 

\Court(hroular ^ ^ News supplied to 

newspapers regarding the personal movements of the king or Royal 
family C minister justice. 

Court day ftstittviTO tTO A day on which a court sits to ad- 

Oourt death ^ Pj:! C^Ftn 

*11^ Summon death , get into a position of great danger, 
as if with the purpose of being killed eg- To lie on the railway lines 
while the train is moving on is to court death, 

(A) Court fool ^15 A sycophant c,g W. F. Wallet was a court 
fool of Queen Elizabeth, 

Court holy water TSrNI ^ Empty compli- 

ments. csWc^sti, Flattery, [In this sense the expression is rarely 
used. 

Court insult m ^ Rln?ivf 

^ Seek or attempt to gain insult ; do something which is likely 
to bring down insult e. g. To speak in this strain in an assembly of 
fools IS nothing but to court insult 

Court of arches ’STST^^i The ecclesiastical 

court of appeal for the province of Canterbury, formerly held at the 
church of St, Mary le Bow , — so called from the arches that support its 
steeple. 

Court of oonservanoy cS^vrft^ iffiptlil ip?l ^ 

A court held by the Lord Mayor of London for the preserva- 
tion of the fishery on the Thames. 


Court of love UCHioh f^bl'slNil A judicial court for deciding 

anairs of the heart, established in Provence during the palmy days of 

the Troubadours, The following is a case submitted to their judg- 
ment. A lady listened to one admirer, squeezed tlie hand of another 
and touched with her toe the foot of a third. Query Which of these 
three was the favoured suitor ? 


Court of St. James or St. James’s The usual designa- 

tion of the British Court so called from the old' palace of St. lames 
a and drawing-rooms e v 

A third dKcnbed, with gay malevolence, the gorgeous appearance of 

. Mrs. Hastings at Sf, yawM’A—MACAULAX. gfi-arance ot 
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Courteona to ( Tt^tiTS ) atfe Polite in manner to , civil oi' 

complaisant to . e ^ Sir John Woodbiirn was very courteous lo every 
one who came in contact with him. 

Oourtsay titlo ^ ^ 

] A title assumed by a person, or popularly con- 
ceded to him, to which he has no valid claim ; as, the courtesy itlle of 
Lord or tionourable is prefixed to the names of the younger sons of 
noblemen, and that of Lady or Honourable to the names of their 
daughters. 

Oouain, Betsy ’[CuWoj'Miaf] Dull-headed person, half-wit- 
e. g. I do not think there’s a man hving that can say Foster’s --gave 
short measure to a child or a Cousin Betsy — Mrs Gaskell. 

Cousin German ’Tl Child of brother or sister , first cousin, 

Cousin Miohael or Michel {Colloquial] A play- 

ful name for a German ( just as Brother Jonathan is that of an Ameri- 
can and John Bull of an Englishman) e g. “These were truly the 
days for Cousin Michael, corresponding in a measure to the ‘good old 
colonial times’ of New England ’’ 

Coute que Coute [^Ve«eA] S’ltPI , *11 At any 

price, be the consequences what they may e. g. His object is to serve 
his party coute que Standard. 

Covenant of grace or redemption ’N- 

" tftPN 'SfifWit A covenant by which life is freely offered to sinners 
on condition of faith in Christ 

Covenant ofworkeappt^ SR isitifpjit irf^ssNtPlsf ^ The covenant 
made by God with Adam as the representative of the human race 
on condition of obedience 

Cover for (PFI?) 'SSi? ^ A pretext for e, g. The statement 

he has made to-day is only a cover for his irregularities 

Cover ground (or distance) CTPt ^?Pf ^ 

Pass over the ground or distance e, g. The rider has covered the 
ground in half an hour 

Cover into we’Tl, ^ Cfr8*l| Transfer to. 

Cover is laid ’iRi.'iR'o Dinner is placed or served e, g He went 
down-stairs, where cover vias laid — Carlyle 

Cover the buckle ^ Execute a difficult 

step in dancing. 

Cover the feet {Bible] ^iei wPt Ease nature. 

Cover up 'eil^'s Cover wholly eg. In a corner of the room 

was something nearly covered up — Dickens 

Cover with ( ^ ^ Overspread with ; over- 

lap the surface of (a thing) with e, g The dead body was covered 

with a cloak. - 5 ^^% ^ CPil , CTOl Hide from 

sight with , conceal with , e, g. In vain thou strw’st to cover shame 
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' -Tsith shame.— Milton. OfS’II : ^ ^ Place under the shelter 

of , protect with . e. g. He was eovei ed wtik the soft wings of peace. 

Ooveredway 

?(i5!f ,A secure road of communication all round a fort outside the ditch, 
Vaving a banquette from which a grazing fire of musketry can be 
brought upon the glacis. 

Covatoua of or for ( ) 'aiWsft Very desirous of ; eager to ob- 
tarn e, g. Covetous of wisdom and fair virtue — Shakespeare. (C^ 

f^P) t^tt# Avaricious of : greedy of c. g, I am not 
for gold.— Shakespeare. 

(A) Coxcomb A conceited person on account of the cap 

formerly worn by a professional fool. 


Oraok a bottle ^ 5SIi(j^ aitcipi ^ Open a bottle and 

drink its contents e,g. He then entered an ale-house and cracked 
a bottle. 

Crack a crib rffei ^ stfjpjj ftp.:i5| ^ ^ 

Any man calls himself a burglar when 
he s Once learned to crack a crib , — Besant. * ° 

Earn a moderately decent 
income, which is quite enough though small c, g. He now secured 
an appointment which enabled him to crack a cruft. 

a ^ 4lll ^ Utter a test smartlv e /r 

-iHACKm? over his brkkfasf! 


^ vltril epjrt V,ift,tcq3 

one’s credit, ^ 

1 One who breaks an engagement. 
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Cracked pipkins are discovered by their sound 

^ Srtra* Ignorance is betrayed by speech : 

' e, g. They bid you talk my honest song 
Bids you for ever hold your tongue , 

Silence with some is wisdom most profound— 

Cl ached ptphtns are dtscovet ed hy the sound . — Peter Pin'Dar 

Crave for ’Fill Ask for earnestly , long 

for ft g |i) She craved fot her husband's life on her bended knees,— 
McMordie. (2) Once one may crave for love. — Suckling. 

Crawl like a snail 'Sftts 55fl , fltst ^ st^R 

^ Go on quite reluctantly and slowly e.g A bad boy is seen cjow- 
Itng hie a snail to school. 

Crawl on all fours ^ 

Move on with the help of the hands and knees like a child ; creep 
ft g, I caught the thief as he was crawling on all fours 

Creaking doors hang the longest C^Mt?l 'Sft^ ^ Delicate per- 
sons often outlive the more robust 

Creature oomfortS.^j^^«IW?3l,i?!tl ftsrfPTfsf^l 

Material comforts, such as good food and clothing and other luvuries 
ft g. An empty glass stood before him on a table, which fore- 
warned the visitor that Mr. S had been seeking, in creatuie comforts, 
a temporary forgetfulness of his unpleasant situation,— Dickens 

Creature of oiroumstanoes VPl A slave to circumstances ; one 

who has to depend entirely on external circumstances e, g, Man is not 
the creatuie, so much as tie is the creator, of cn cumstances — Smiles 

Credit to (^rfftire ^ ^rfiprl mis’ll Set to the credit of e g. The 
victory was credited to the Queen as a success.— Froude. 

Credit with '0'f^ ’fi^ ^trl . iSMVfl Assign credit as justly 
due to , praise for e g. It is needless to credit Northumberland with 

anxiety for the public interest.— Froude. ( ^1 

Charge with eg Though he was e; edirei^ wir/i a thousand crimes, 
his real guilt was limited to connivance at one only of serious magni- 
tude.— Froude. 

Creditable to ( ^t^'S ) vtc«p JTirW^ Deserving credit • worthy 

of praise or esteem , honourable to e g It was creditable to Vidya- 
sagar that he succeeded in having the Metropolitan College afhliated 
to the Calcutta University in spite of the many obstacles thrown m 
his way. 

Creep into or in ^ afiR*r ^ Enter into stealthily, 

unobserved, or unperceived e, g (ij Sophistry cteeps into most of the 
books of argument. — Locke (21 Let the sound of music in our 
ears —Shakespeare. 

(The) Crescent oity — New Orleans in Louisiana, U. S. 

Crest fallen , mS . 'SCttfiiFI Dispirited , dejected , cowed . 

e.g He was quite at his failure to pass the honours ex- 
amination. 
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Onminal conversation [ La-w ] 3t«Prl 

Unlawful intercourse with a married woman , adultery, 

(A) Crimp of death cstK «(t5 A thief-catcher. 

Cringe to CoWPtftf Make court to, or fawn upon, in a 

most degrading and* servile manner e, g They cringed to the 
powerful and trampled on the weak — Macaulay. 

Critical philosophy The philosophy of Kant so called 

because based on a critical examination of the faculty of knowledge. 

Critical point Turning-point, moment of crisis, decisive 

moment e g The next day Mr. Bose had a severe attack of para- 
lysis and was hovering between life and death • but, strange to say, 
at this critical point he was served with a notice to appear oefore the 
magistrate to answer to a serious charge. That 

temperature below which a substance may, and above which it cannot 
be liquefied by pressure alone. 

Crocodile tears . JrttSil False or 

affected tears , hypocritical sorrow. [ The expression is derived from 
a fiction of ancient travellers that crocodiles shed tears over their 
prey ] e. g. He sobbed and implored , tears, crocodile tears were 
tned in profusion — Froude. 

Crooked Bix-ponoe A six-pence coin or amulet 

worn for good luck e, g. You've got the beauty, and I’ve got the luck 
so you must keep me by you for your crooked six-penee.—G, Eliot. 

(.Al Crooked stick -ilWtit csrt^ A self-willed person. 

Crop out Appear above the surface, as a seam or vein, 

or inclined bed, as of coal. em*l #!l ’fst . Come 

?rlfo«j.-WEBsSR.' The peculiarities of an author 


Crop up m CRl , PfSlI Cut off the ends of. cut short c. g. 

^ Appear above the surface , be manifest e. g. 

This vein of playful and sarcastic self-depreciation is continually cropp- 

ttTnsnire Come to fight; 
mPPiFnL i/’ that It Ci-Ofs up In all public 

meetings.— English Magazine, r r puom. 

Cr oss an d pttavit<, 'Wa ^ ^ %5T fs*!, ^ 

"'“h money, at which it is put to chance 
otW^ h T" “P hears the cross or the 

to This I humbly conceive 

ic P ^ '*'•"» yon lose ; or what’s vours 

IS mine, and what’s mine is my own.-Swirx.^ ' 

aZ ^ perverse and d.s-’ 

° road?T^^ ^ (^If^ Across the country (not by the 

road) . e. g The cross count, y iide.-CowPER. ^ ^ 
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OrOBS-examination The interrogating or questioning of a wit- 

ness by the prty against whom be has been railed and examined ■ e, g. 
It is always made "ex-parte” and without ci oss-examinaiion . — 

, Webster. 

Cross Are ft? ’eflf ^“1 'StfttJHf ’tfs’N 

^ Lines of fire, from two or more points or places, crossing each other 

Cross-framed ifl^'Pf Ill-tempered, self-willed. 

(A) Cross man 'Spp; csit^ A man not straight-forward ; a dis- 
honest person > 

Cross off— See Cross out. 

Cross one’s foot Cross one’s way ; come in one’s 

way e g. And never dare misfortune cross her foot, — Shakespeare. 

Cross one’s hand with silver i»t1 COTtv ft’t oraifl 

( (iicifPt? hRsftpt? 5rH csOTi csrtm ©f^ti ^ >iiTs ®tfl 

'Stt3F?1 5Ffel ’ittnr) Make the sign of 
cross upon one’s hand with a piece of silver , — this is done m European 
countries by fortune-tellers, who are usually of the gipsy race, as a 
preliminary operation when beginning to divine another’s fortune e.g 
The tawny sibyl no sooner appeared than my girls came running to me 
for a shilling a-piece to cross her hand vnth sifeen— G oldsmith 

Cross one’s mind ^ ^ Strike one s occur to one e.g At 
times the gloomy thought crossed kts mind that had he been a humble 
ploughman, he might have saved his father from rum. — Howitt 

Cross one’s path WM Ttc^i W*i1 Oppose 

one’s plans , thwart one’s measures e g. He trampled on all who 
crossed his path, or stood even for a moment in the way of his ulterior 
designs — Buckle. 

Cross one’s S [ French ] Cheat in one’s account. 

Cross out (or off, or over) W ’File’ll ^ sW 

'’F||5>I| Clpeill Cancel by marking crosses on or over, or by drawing 
a line across ; erase e, g The man had not paid his subscriptions 
for six months, and the secretary crossed out his name 

Cross sea iSdsflPl'S A sea composed of waves moving in different 
directions , called also chopping sea 

Cross swords with ( -(•IgIsl’S ) <21 ^*11 Be engaged m a 

duel with fa person) - e. g Captain R would soon have cfossed 
swords with the spark had any villainy been afloat.— Sala 

Cross the bar Die C the contest. 

Cross the cudgels (or cuddles) pRlUf ^ Forbear 

Cross the Rubioon '5lw0 'sfsf’ra 

Pf e|v8llf« ^ Take a decisive step by 

which one is committed to a hazardous enterprise from which there 
is no retreat ' e g. After some hesitation the King decided that the 
war should take place and directed his generals to go forward. The 
die was thus cast, the Rubicon crossed. — Froude. 
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Cfotona’s sage— Pythagoras, so called because he established his first 
, and chief school of philosophy at Crotona (about B. C. goo). 

Crow over ^ ^1 Shout in exultation 

over (a vanquished opponent) t brag in defiance of : e g He crovirti 
, over me because his father had brought him a pony and I had none — 
McMordib. 

Crowd out '<^1 Keep out for want of space * e. g. The 

account of the meeting was crowifcd oii< in yesterday's issue of tlie 

newspaper. OfS’Il Carry an extraordinary force of sail, with a view 
to accelerate the speed of a ship ; carry a press of sail. 

Crowd With ^ ^ ^ ^ Fill with, by pressing or 

urging together , encumber with, by excess of numbers or quantity , 
throng with e. £, The balconies and verandas were crowded with 
spectators, anxious to behold their future sovereign —Prescott. 

(To) Crown all { or the whole ) To form the 

topmost or finishing part of all . to consummate all former acts, as a 
finishing stroke e. g. To crown ell, Vidyasagar married ins only son 
Narayan Chandra to a widowed girl 

Grown land Land belonging to the crow n, j, c to the sovereign. 

Grown lawyer A lawyer employed by the 

Crown, as in criminal cases. 


Crown of the oaueeway The middle of the street. 

(A) Crown of thorns Pf ^ ^ istcsi ^ 355 grief or pain patiently 
borne. After the crown of thorns worn by Christ at tlio Crucifixion 

Crown sail ^vi 

oretll Carry an extraordinary amount of sail with a view to accelerate 
the speed of a vessel. 


Crown With (WFi ftp ) ^ Hi jpjtfts 1331^ 

Adorn with ; dignify with , reward with e g Thou hast crowned him 
wifk glory and honour. — Bible. 


Crowned cup cn nft ^ 5ft%l A cup 

so full of liquor that the contents rise above the brim like a crown. 
Crowned head trtsrt ql King or queen , sovereign. 

Crow’s foot ^Cfl5 'Srtfw, C^r*! Hi ’SliVStFtil Sitq^ F^fef VUPfit ^^51 
The wrinkles that appear, as the effect of age, troubles or dissipation, 
under and around the outer corner of the eyes e g The bloodshot 
eyes and the puckered cwui's feet beneath them . . all showed that 
he was a man well on in middle life— Haggard 

Crucify the flesh ^ , fti; TO ^ Subdue 

completely the animal propensities e. g. They that are Christ’s have 
cructfied the flesh, with the affections and lusts — ^BiBLE 
Cri^e forms (m grammar) ( )m m, <?m “W’. 

The root or essentia! letters of a word. 1 i . x. n 1 
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Grampled rose-leaf in one’s couch jtWSt 

Any small preventive of perfect happiness and contentment. 

Crush a cup of wme ^ Finish drinking the 

contents of the cup, 

Orushafiyonawheel?(»tl5rt%3-^t3rt^ , 'sj^K ’iWsr Tttr 

’Tf'Pi ^ "stfelW WtS mt5t ^ Take a wheel for 

killing a fly, which might be easily destroyed by a flapper, i, e 
employ an unnecessary degree of poner to effect an object which can 
be accomplished very easily e g The attempt on the part of 
Government to chastise the newspaper by prosecuting it judicially in 
a court of justice was nothing less than an attempt to cnish a fy ok 
n 'ttihtel, , 

Crush out '<pla*i| ^1 Force out 

or separate by pressure, as juice from grapes e. g. Cane-sugar is 

made from the juice which is crushed out of the sugar-cane. 

^ ^ Completely overcome or destroy • e, g. With great 

efforts the opponents were crushed out. 

Crush room TO , 

or ail^icJl ^ TOT A large room 

in a theatre or opera-house, where the audience may converse during 
the intermissions , or, where ladies can wait till their carriages are 
called. Called crush because the room is not only crowded, but all^ 
crush towards the door, hoping each call will be that of their own 
carriage e, g. Politics have very little time for the bow window at 
White's in the day, or for the crush t oom of the opera at night, — 
Macaulay, 

Crush to ^ EtPi’Tl ( 

Bring into (any shapei or produce by pressing or squeezing e. g. 
The seeds have already been crushed to pulp. 

Crux medioorum [Latin ] ?t*(1 The puzzle of the doctors. 

Cry against ( CTO Protest against e g. The 

people crted against the iniquitous law, but to no avail. 

Cry aim ora’ll Encourage ; applaud e, g All my 

neighbours shall ciy atm , — Shakespeabe. 

Cry at the top of one’s voice Jrt<(T fl'^TO ^ Shout or utter 
loudly in the highest pitch of one’s voice e g. My friend had by that 
time crossed the river, and he could not hear me, though I cned at 
the top of my voice ^ -h 

Cry before one is hurt «si^ Wifi’ll ^ 

'**rtf’iOS^'5tTO'®I1*tTPrf3^^’I1 Anticipate evil e g Why are you so 
anxious about it ? You should not ciy before you are hurt. 

Cry cave ^ ^ ^tTO TO Ask mercy • confess one’s 

self beaten. 

Cry cupboard *1131531 5t«3l, TO TO Call for food , express hunger* 
e, g. My stomach cries cupboard — Irving, 
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Ory ditto { ) 5ft:^ Say the same e, g. His wife's 

convictions resembled those of the wise politician who was content to 
cry diUo to Mr. Burke— Norris. 

Cry down ( '=1^ ) ^ *15 ^ 

Decry • deprecate , dispraise . condemn e, g. Men of dissolute lives 
cry down religion, because they would not be under the restraints of 
It.— TlLtOTSON. 

: Ory for ( ^ tW Express sorrow because of 
by weeping and sobbing « g Ye shall ci;y /or sorrow of heart — 

Bible ( } 3f5!R ^ Cry with the 

object of obtaining ( a thing ) • desire for e, g. An infant crying 
for the light. — Tennvson. 

], Cry for the moon thf tffim ^ Prtsf ^ 

,, Crave for a thing which is beyond one’s reach . e g The prayer 
of the Indians is only ciymgfot the moon 

*/Jry &om the house-top 5m C^«n ^ etFfil ^31 Announce 

in the most public manner possible e g Gabriel, rousing himself now 
and again to listen, heard nothing that might not have been ci ted from 
ine house-top — D C Murray, 


..iry halves 5rsfts[ jpjfjj lilPi mi Demand an equal share, 

Cry havoo ml sflt No quarter e. g. <<Ciy havoc and let slip the 
dogs of war "—Shakespeare 

Ory in the wilderness mtll CiltW mt Cry to no purpose or fruitlessly . 
«. g. yidyasagars pamphlet against the practice of polygamy 
wTwefiwss'^ Kuhn Brahmans of Bengal was merely as crying tn the 

Ory meroy ^ ^ , imi ^ ^ Beg pardon , excuse one’s self : 

■ 1 cry thee viercy with all my heart,— 'D ryden» 

OryofE[Co«o?i«aZ]cft^»r^ift^%!5’t*5t‘i.»ltf^tII Withdraw from 
/’g Osborne wll c,y off no^s. I suppose, 

since the family is smashed —Thackeray. 

c«i1'?t^cir8Hl , fipife ^ Call 
mil name of. invoke j beseech e g. No longer on Saint Denis 
wiU we cry.— S hakespeare. 

Ory ona’6 eyes out Weep bitterly e g. 

Her la^ boy even leaving her in her old age, she ci ted her eyes out. 

Shout, exclaim, clamour e. g All 
^ with one vmce cried out, Great is Diana of Ephesus.-BiBLE. 

Ory out against ( pppl f¥p ) ^ Speak loudly 

'' ® ““‘“J’ opposition to e. g The people of 

^ China cty out against the opium trade — McMord^. " 

Dry out for Et\g 5 | Demand m a loud voice e g Voices cried 

■ s ^ 
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Cry over spilt milk [ Colloquial ] W ^RtPttPrl ^ 

Grieve or regret for irreparable loss ; give one’s self up to fruitless 
regrets e. g What’s done, Sam, can't be helped • there is no use m 
crying over spilt milk, — Haliborton. 

Ory quits ^ c«rW1 ^ cm 

Propose or declare the abandonment of a contest e, g Set whatever 
I may have earned this week against the debts , or if that will not repay 
them, say at once what will. We will then ciy about that.— 
Dickens. 

Cry shame on f«(^ OTQ’Tl Condemn, censure, or upbraid with , shameful 
conduct ‘ e. g He is unwilling that the whole neighbourhood should 
cry shame on his manners and ill-nature — Macaulay. 

Cry to ( or unto ) ■sit^ '¥511 , Pi'll® ^ Call on m prayer , implore 
e, g, Moses cried unto the Lord. — Bible ^655^ Call loudly to 
e, g The flamingo cries to its mate. — McMordie. 

Ory up Tl ^ Enhance the value or reputation 

of (a thing) by public and noisy praise j extol e. g. It is not my 
way to Ciy up ray own goods.— Goldsmith, 

Ory upon— Cry on. [ ^ Give false alarm. 

Ory wolf 'mt <9^^ fspiil >2151^ Bfin 

Cry you meroy "srhsTt^ ^ ^ Beg your pardon, implore 

you e.g I ciy you mercy, madam ; was it you ^—Shakespeare. 

Crying needs Btt? Such requisite things as compel atten 

tion and regard e g Healing and settling were, he said, the 
needs of the time.— Harrison. 

Guokoo olook c^tPF®! PI vR* slleisls ’Wf t'tlpFWH il« *Pf sFW A 

clock so constructed that at the time for striking it gives forth sounds 
resembling the cry of the cuckoo 

(A) Guokoo storm W®? ^rtspT *lt^ ^ pfIPh 'SPPCT ’sflPt A spring 
wind that brings the cuckoo earlier than usual. 

Cudgel one’s brains ; ’It'ti ^TflM , CFPf "sra*! 

CsSl '¥irt Exercise one’s wits* try hard to recall something e.g. 
Cudgel the hratns no more about it. — Shakespeare. 

Cudgel play Sftfe C*I»n A fight or sportive contest with cudgels. 

Cui bono 1 [Latin] SCRfCSr ? m 1 To what end i for whose 

advantage 7 

Cul de sao [French] ^ TtpT 'SfTS ^ ^itt . Pt ’TlTi^ 

Vfll5rl ; PW5T *5^ A blind alley , {Ftgtna- 
tively) an argument that leads to nothing. 

Culminate in ^ ^S’ll Reach the highest 

point at . end in e g. The quarrel between the Parliament and 
Charles I. culminated in the great civil war. 

Cultivate friendship ^ Promote, foster, or cherish friendly 

feelings e g. He had himself held off all his life from cuUivatwS 
Miss C’s friendship . — Thackeray. 
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Oum grano SaliB [ ^ 

' With a gram o( salt , after making allowance for evaggeration 

Oam hoc, propter hoc [ Latin ] ?lts The sequence of events is 

not always the result of cause and effect 

Oum notie variorum [ Latin 1 ^51 ^ With the 

notes of various commentators. [or license from the authorities, 

Oumptivilogio [Zaiia ] ^Pl*ll 'SRptCrt With privilege 

Oup and 'ball ■si'^ > 2 !^ sfteipp A familiar toy of children having a 
cup on the top of a piece of wood to which a ball is attached by means 
of a cord . the ball, being tossed up, is to be caught in the cup. 

Cup and can ’l^. ^Ktff Familiar companions. 

Cupar justice isitf!} iptft ^init^ Hang first, try afterwards Same as 
Jedburgh j ustice [ seldom true.— Nares. 

Cupboard love ’Ttsfrijf StspiM Interested love . e A cupboard love is 

Oupid’a golden arrow Virtuous love. 

Cupid’s leaden arrow ^ Sensual passion. 

Cup toBBor A juggler. 


Cura of (a disease) ( qlif ^ ) isttc^ig Restore to health from fa 
disease) ,eg No medicine can cure a man of melancholia, ( 

Bring roundiftom (something evil) . e, g But a 
^gle admonition e»«d him 0/ this bad habit for IiIc.-Macaulai 
Curfew bell— The bell rung in the reigns of William I and II. of Enc- 
n sunse t to ivarn their subjects to put out their fires and candles. 

Curl of the lip 'sit'lil Causing the lip to curl as an indica- 

tion 01 scorn 

Curled darling c^t^r A child too much fondled and 

spoilt a young man too much petted and indulged : e e. He would- 
■I's own Tight IS capable, anf he would go 
far past the car/erf darlings who owed everything to fortune ind 

nothingtothemselves— Mrs. Linton. ^ ^ lortuneand 

Current aoonnt %tn Running account. [ See Account ourrent] 
Current money t*l(% ^ vfiPrt Lawful money . money in present use, 
Cattontooalamo[La£r„] ifl r,, 

fet premeditation .without making a tough copy 


A solemn form of excommunication used in 
the Roman Catholic church, the bell beine tolled the r.P .ea „ 

ceremomesr*® being extinguished with certain 
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( The ) Oarae of Cain The male- 

diction pronounced by God upon Cain, the eldest son of Adam and 
Eve, for the murder of his younger brother Abel : e. Those in the 
provinces, as if with t/ie curse of Cain upon their heads, come, one 
by one, to miserable ends — Froddb. 

< The ) Oarse of 'seotiand ( ( In card playing ) 
the nine of diamonds , — so called because it being the winning card 
in gambling brought ruin on many rich families of Scotland. 

Corses, like okiokens, come home to roost fw 

3^1 Curses fall on the head of the cursers, as chickens which stray 
during the day return to their roost at night, 

Oorst COWS have curt horns c®Itt¥ Pt ^ 

HC? Angry persons cannot do all the mischief they wisn, [ Here 
‘■curst" means "angry” or ‘‘fierce’’, and ‘‘curt’’ means "short,” ] 

(The) Curtain faUs ( ^ 

The performance of a play comes to an end [ hence ] 
anything comes to a close e g Here the conversation ought to have 
ended • the curtain ought to fall at this point, — B ssant, 

‘Curtain laotura SvfCH , ^ 

vfft or 'srf^prtif a lecture or reproof that a wife gives to her 
husband while lying in the bed e. g, A curtain lecture is worth all 
the sermons in the world for teaching the virtues of patience and long 
suffering.— I rving. 

•(The) Curtain rises v|^ Scis-fspf, isrlW ft*i- 

Pf? ^’ttw^'351 The performance commences , (hence) anything begins. 

Cut a comb C^TilFW W ^ Suppress a conceited person, 

Catada8li[Coi%«ffl/]’irf|ci ^1 CffVFl, ’Hi 

Make an ostentatious display , make a flashy show, which is only of 
a short duration like the flash of a gun e. g Thus the humble t 

artisan and his elephant cut a greater dash than lions and tigers and 
drew more money.— Rkade 

Cut a dido Ftffil C«|5r| , Play a trick. [ So called from the trick of 
DidOf who having bqught so much land as would be covered by a 
hide, cut It into a long string to inclose more than was intended ]. 

Cut a featber Cut a dash ; make a figure e. g 

Jack could never cut a feather . — Scott, 

Cut a figure ^ Conduct one's self • fare e, g, A 

ridiculous figure he tut |— Warrsn, ^ 

'Slt^f‘1 ^riipo yffitl qfl , ^ Perform a distingui- 

shed or conspicuous part ; attract attention either in wonder or admira- 
tion e. g. In his master’s absence he had a mind to cut a figure and 
be for a while the gentleman himself.— Goldsmith. 

Cut.a joke ^ '(t iftl-’SW’Tt Utter a jest - e, g. The 
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infatuated young man went on cutting his jokes at the admiral s 
expense.— Thackbray. [«f. Oraokajoke.] 

Oat a person ^ , cwl c^rt^ Jfl 

C?«t1 Drop intercourse , renounce acquaintance , avoid recognising 
e g. When she saw her former suitor approaching her, she cut hivt 
by looking another way. [ See Out one ]. 

Cat a play ’Hi 

Shorten a drama by leaving out passages in order to adapt it to the 
stage. 

(A) Oat aloove [Collosuial] -£1^ S’ia A degree or stage above. 

Oat across ’It'a’il Pass over or through in the most direct 

way e g Instead of going round by the usual road, he cut across the 
field, and reached his destination in a very short time. 

Oat and carve Refine. [ of provisions 

Oat-and-come-again Abundant supply; plenty 

Cat-and cover ?[55f A method of forming a tunnel 

by cutting out, arching it over, and then covering it. 

Oat and dried <£ 1 C^^ Ready-made e. g. The president had the 
speech cut and dried for him. 

Cut and dry spfTO ’IPlitTf ^ 

’ttC’t ^ ^#W1 ilt«t1 #rttl Prepared foe use be- 

forehand j not spontaneous e, g. *He had a speech all ck< and diy.’ 

Cut and long tad wessta TOM. ^ ^ spi One and 

another , all of every description e £, That I will come cut and 
under the degree of a squire (». e. as well, as any man can 
who IS not a squire )— Shakespeare. 

Cut and run [Colloquial ] TOI Mifl Be off quickly : e, g. I must i.itt 
and run, whatever happens. — M elville, 

Cat-andthru8tra^,JtPS^ Vigorous, impetuous e. g That is the 
way of doing business — a cut-and-thrusi style, without any flourish — 
Propessor Wilson. 

Oat another’s throat 'Sftit ’Ml Pursue some 

course which is ruinous to another person’s interests. 

Cut asunder Mil’ll Cut apart or into parts ‘ e, g I 

took my staff, even Beauty, and cut it nsioirf^r,— Beaumont 
Fletcher. 


Oat away jiR^I ^psl Be off at once e. g. No sooner were the inmates 
of the house aroused by the sound, than the thief cut awav bv thp 
back door. , ' ^ ° 

Ou t block s with razors fal oifel M?1. ^4% t? 

^ 3fW?l >rtH ■’Hi Use fine Instruments for coarse 
purposes , hence, employ a man of very fine intellect to do a tlnnn 
which requires only ordinary powrss. ® 

(Fo) Out both ways H The 
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expression is used to denote an argument for an action that tells for 
and against one , do harms as well as beneSts. 

Out capers sit's’ll , Give frolicsome leaps or springs 

play pranks , frolic. 

Out direct CW iS’ll cifsit»f Start direct 

across the road when the obnoxious person draws near , stare an 
acquaintance in the face and pretend not to know him. ' 

Out dirt '^hll'iW'l ^ ^*11 Put up with insults and mortific- 

ations. 

Out down. ^tPIl ^'’lt^'5 Fell down e g They had demolished 
houses, cat iozva fruit trees, and broken millstones — Macaulay 
^ '^1 Put down , humble . abash e, g So great is his 

natural eloquence, that he tuts down the finest orator so soon as 
ever he gets himself to be heard — Addison gpl 
Lessen , diminish eg A man does not like to have his salary cut 

down. — McMordie *TH*t ^ '’Rd Take the life of , kill e. g. 

He cut down with his oWn hand the cowards who set the example of 
flight —Macaulay. > 

Out for the simples [CoWojMiaZ] Perform 

some operation that would be beneficial to the fools e g [What 
evils might be averted] by clearing away bile, evacuating ill humours, 
and occasionally by cutting for the simples —Southey. 

Out glass '8 f&{^ ’HP Glass having the surface 

shaped or ornamented by grinding and polishing in facets or figures. 

Out in ^ ^ Divide, or turn a card, 

to determine who are to play. 

Out in ( or into ) «(fW's lirill*) Interrupt e, g, "Worked 

in the fields summers, and went to school winters , regulation thing 
Bartley cut in — Howells. 

Out indirect 'SR fe’F f ’ll C?Pfra Look another 

way, and pretend not to see him. 

Out infernal ’tfetit k’ifc® 

ftp®! Stoop and adjust the boots till tne patty 

has gone past ^ ^ 

Out it too fast ■’Rj Overdo a thing. 

Out lots ’ftiS’rl ’?f% C’t®!! Draw or determine lots bjr 

cutting cards. [ See Draw lots ] 

Out nail Cvlt^ FfiR C*! CST? ^ A nail manufactured by 

being cut from a rolled plate of iron by machinery, in distinction from 
a wrought nail, or one made by the hand. [ influence. 

(To) Out no ice ’p'lft’I’F *11 To carry no weight , to have no 

Out off OFWt Sever by cutting . e ^ If thy right 

hand offend thee «(i‘it o_^.— Bible. ^ Separate , sever : e.g» 
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No pains were taken to cirfo/ the perilous intercourse which existed 
between the native soldiery and the occupants of the place.— K aye. PR 


( 5 f«^ 7 ^<rt C?«5Jl ^ Put an end to , interrupt * £, 

The tide coming in all retreat was cut off — McMordie. ^<r*{ ^ , 

csfStl Deprive of life 5 destroy j kill e. g He was unhappily cki! 
of by fever caught by exposure —Smiles. 

Cut off a oornet 5511 Take a short cut . e.g. The const^le 

holly pursued the thief, and in order to overtake the rogue cut off a 

Out oflr in the bloom Pfsrt : 

15pll Destroy (a thing) when it is in its prime -eg It is 
greatly to be regretted that in the early days of the British rule 
many promising Indians were cut off m the bloom of their life by 
intemperance. . ^ .. 

Out off one’s nose to spite one’s face ^ CTO rfnra ttol teif 45ll, 
Act in such a way out of hatted and resentment as to cause injury to 
one's own self e, g. One of its [jealousy’s] commonest and least 
startling effects is that species of moral suicide which is best described 
by the vulgar adage of cutttng off one’s nose to spite one’s face . — 
Melville. 

Out off witb a abllUng ^ ’Rl , ’stf’PFK*! 

Dismiss (one) by bequeathing (to him) 
only one shilling , disinherit (one) by settling the greater part of the 
property on another e,g Hec«/himo^' viith a and settled 

the estate on me as his next heir. — ^Scott 


Out one, or Out one dead csilWif 5iWc5 ilfilf&is HI 

^ Pretend not to know or acknowledge an acquaintance in public 
e, g. She would cut her dearest friend if misfortune befell her, or the 
world turned its back upon her — Thackeray. 

Out one’s coat aooordlng to one’s olotb'stln HR 

5511 So defray one’s expenses as not to exceed one’s means adapt 
one’s self to circumstances e. g. "Debt is dishonest/’ said he , "we 

, can all cut our coat according to our cloth.” — Reads. 

Out one’s comb [SZon^3 ^ Take one’s conceit down : 

e. g. He’ll be a-bringing other folks to preach from Treddleston if his 
comb isn’t cut a bit — G. Eliot. 

Out one’s lucky [Slangi em ’Rl ; ’Rl. crsiti Run off ) 
bolt t Bag. ' Tm in luck’s way/' he said , *'and now, mother, give me 
a glass of brandy and water, and IHl ciU my lucky " — Farjeon, 

Out one’s own thioat [ CoUoguial ] stuti 3i#(H hhI 

Pursue some course which is ruinous to one’s own interests destroy 
one’s self utterly ■ e, g He had let him die ; ' he had effectually and 
beyond redemption cut hts own throat — Haggard 


Out oM’a punter for one CHPi ^ 

orartl Send one to the tight about in double quick time. [ leave. 

Oat one’s Stick 5^1 Be off; run away; 
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Cut oub’s teeth (sftf® CSf ^fsiill) Put forth one’s teeth ; have 

, one's teeth pierce through the gums and appear e. g. Most children 
suffer extreme pain, when they first cut their teeth. 

Cut one’s -wisdoxu teeth ^ Btepfl 

^ Arrive at the years of discretion. 

Cut out 'fiUal ehS?l Remove from the midst by 

cutting e g This block of marble was cut out of the Jubbulpore 
quarries — McMordie «plli;<|| .£(l« ^ Shape or fashion by cutting 

e g. A large forest cut out into walks — Addison. sigiit 

. Adapt e g. By the pattern of my own thought I cut out the purity 

of his, — Shakespeare. <ii<f «!(.•( 'S tU ^ 

^>5 ^ Supplant , supersede , debar eg. I am cut out from 
anything but common acknowledgments. — Pope, *(f5Rl 

’ItS’II Seize and carry off, as a vessel, from a harbour, or from 
under the guns of an enemy. 

Out out for ( Adapt or make fit for • eg I was 

never cut out for a public functionary. — L aaib. 

Gut-purse ^v<plbl A pick-pocket e g. To have an open ear, a quick 
I ^ eye, and a rumble hand, is necessary for a cut-puise — Shakespeare 

Out short ’Tf’fl ^ ^ CTOltl Arrest or check abruptly , 
bring to a sudden close or termination e.g Achilles cut him short, and 

then replied.— -Dryden cipsY , JitW't ^ Abridge ; 

shorten e.g (i) The soldiers were ciiT s/jort of their pay,— Johnson. 
(3) Cuf short all instructions —Shakespeare. 

Cut stiok— bame as Out one’s stick 

Cut the Gordian knot C¥tWt ^ «i<iw 

’ItS^ Remove a difficulty by bold or unusual 
measures, rather than by skill or patience. 

Out the ground from under one ( or under one’s feet ) 

^s[t? CbII ^rl WeY, StPlSl Leave no basis of action 
for one , disable one frOm further attempt 

Out the knot Pt c^t^f •pIS'I 5^1 1 ( 

Anyhow get over a difficulty; break through an obstacle 
e, g. But that prince refusing to part with a security which he deemed 
essential to his safety, the emperor boldly cut the knot which he could 
not untie . and by a public deed annulled the bond which Maurice had 
granted absolving him from all his engagements — Robertson 
Out the record— See Break the record. 

Out to pieces ^ ^ ^ tis Reduce to pieces fay cutting , 

divide or sever into small parts -eg (i) Fine regiments were cut to 
pieces — Macaulay. [2) He took up the staff and cut it to pieces 

Cut to the heart '*!■«< 'S'l CSif ^ W'SHl Hurt or wound the sensi- 

bilities of , pierce the feelings of e g- The man was cut to the heat f 
by those consolations —Addison. [ cf Cut to the quick ] 
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'Cu.tto tke qmok^si^ c«!f '®tW 5 ^ OT'a^tt Wound 

or hurt the sensibilities of , lacerate the heart or feeling's of e, g. In 
truth, his misfortunes had now cut him to the quick, — Macaulay. 
[ cf. Out to the heart ]. 

■Out under ( 'si® ^ iftPI 'Pp^R ^ Undersell •. e g. A competitor 

rose up suddenly in my trade, and I was obliged to cut him under. 

Out up Plf^ Cut to pieces e, g. The butcher 

cutup the animal he had slaughtered— McMordie, ^ j 

Pt'll'^ . Damage , destroy • injure e, g, (i) The review- 

ers have cut up his book in a dreadful fashion — McMordie, (2) 
This doctrine cuts up all governments by the roots, — Locke. 

CiTSSl , 5;PliS Wound the feelings of . cause pain to e, g, The 
news of the death of Vidyasagar’s mother cut him up most dreadfully 

Outler’s poetry * 11 ^ ppl^ 'TO Poetry with mere jingles or 
rhymes e g 

Whose posy was 
For all the world, like culler's poetry 
Upon a knife.— Shakespeare. 

Cutty pipe-^A short clay pipe 


Oyole of eohpses A period of about 6,586 days, the time 

of revolution of the moon's node 

Cycle of ludiotion A period of 15 years, employed in 

Roman and ecclesiastical chronology 

Oyole of the moou (or Matonio oyole) 

A period of 19 years, after the lapse of which, the new and full moon 
returns to the same day of the year 

Oyole of ffce aim ( or Solar oyole ) c>rt5 

A period of 28 years, at the end of which, the days of the month return 
to the same days of the week. 

Cyclic poets — Inferior epic noets 

Oymc tub— The tub from which Diogenes, the cyme lectured. 

Tne observed of all 

t polar sfat] ^ g. The cynosure of 

neighbouring eyes,— Milton. ■' 

Cynthia 55 The moon. A surname of Artemis or Diana e.g 
And from embattled clouds emerging slow, 

Cynthia came riding on her silver car. — Beattie, 


D. O M. ^ attPWt Deo Optimo Maximo. Datur' omnibus mon 
( It is allotted to all to die ). 

’1.°^ -De/inMm tremens 'TOwR I 

Macaulay, Geometry. Mechanics, and Botany.- 
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D’aooord [French] filial In agreement with. i 

Dairy farm cq '?tq nm. ’tftif atf ’trot? 

A farm which supplies milk, butter, and cheese. 

Dalai Lama at<ft^ srtql ^ ®[t5lqi The supreme pontiff in the lamaistic 
hierarchy. 

Dally with ^ffil ^ ^ Interchange caresses with, especially 

with one of the opposite sex • use fondling or 'wantonness with e. g. 

"Nol Allying v)tth a. ht&c&al courtesans. — S hakespeare. 

Dam out sierra isrcq*! fqqtqq ^ Keep out by means of a dam - 

e g. The Dutch with great labour dam out the sea-water from their 
coast towns. 

Damn with faint praise >iiqq 'steq -sHtnl cq swH 

dq'^ Praise slightly, but, at the same time, so stuntedly that it is 
understood to mean disparagement or blame e. g For the first 
hour all had been compliment, success, and smiles • presently came the 
"buts", and the hesitated objections and the damning •with fnnt 
pratse.—M, Edgeworth 

Damoolas’ sword «t®t, 'si’fK cq '5i?j q»tqr 

qtpFI® ^ Some great danger or evil one is in dread of every moment • 
evil foreboded or dreaded e g These fears hang like Damocles' 
sword over every feast, and make enjoyment impossible —Chambers 

Damon and P 5 rthia 8 ftai, Most devoted 

and true friends e, g “Such unscientific balderedash,” added the 
doctor "would have estranged Damon and Pythias”. — Stevewsok. 

Danoe a bear [ Obsolete ] Exhibit a performing bear. 

Dance and pay the piper ftew qfsl ^tqt? qtqr^cqq qlq cq«q1, cqlq 

tqqcq Piui ^qfq qtqtqj ’pfqc® qtqi q'ssi Perform the labo- 

rious task of dancing and, at the same time, bear the cost of the enter- 
tainment , [ hence ] take pains personally and contribute to the cost as 
well [ See Pay tiie piper ] e.g He says that he is prepared to 
do either of the two things , he will either look to the arrangement of 
seats and lights, or pay you a subscription, but he is not going to 
dance and pay the piper. 

Dance attendance qtst^ql '5t(% ftq«fcq qtfwql cipeql ; ^c^ qqfe 

spfqql «r3It*ttq qfFl Stand and wait obsequiously , re- 

main waiting, with a view to please or gain favour be at the beck and 
call of another e g (i) It is indeed highly provoking to be thus dancing 
attendance in court regularly day after day. ( 2 ) I dance attendance 
here,— Shakespeare . 

Dance of death A senes of allegorical painbngs of 

the power of death over all — ^the old, the young, the high, and the low, 
— being led by k dancing skeleton. 

Dance on a rope ^pjsftcJ cqttvfl Be hanged e g. The cold-blooded 
murderer has met with his fate , see, how he dances on a rope ’ 

Dance on (or upon) nothing— Same as Dance on a rope. 
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Dance on a volcano 'srt’ra Enjoy oneself with 

dire misfortune impending 

Danger to ’ll Cause of injury, loss, pam, or other evil 

to e His wild, uneducated son was a danger to him 

Dangerous to Causing danger to ; threatening harm to • e, g. 

There IS nothing so fatal to the regular operation of law, or so danger- 
ous to human society as the reign of lynch law —English Newspaper, 

Dangle about ( or after ) ^ ^ 

spt’ll Hang about importunately ; beset e. g. He has 

been dangling about the minister for a little favour. 

Darby and Joan Typical husband and wife 

faithfully devoted to each other e, g You may be-a DarJ^, but 
I’ll be no Joan, I promise — Goldsmith, 

Dare-devil C^riC^” CSftT Desperado , one who fears nothing and will 
attempt any thing. 

Dark age ^ sWcsiltsilft’t A period 

quite destitute of learning or science 

(The] Dfirtk Oontinont— -Africa, the land of the dark race or darkies* 

(A) Dark horse [ Racing phrase ] PJ Pttelij 'g*! ^ ijtt ; ’sjajis- 

■sitf A racing horse whose capabilities are not known , a candidate of 
vvhom It is not known till the last moment that he is a candidate . e. g, 

1 was dipped pretty deep, and duns after me, and the Derby my only 
chance, so I put the pot on j but a dark horse won — Rsade. 

Dark sentence ijtt*! ’iR ’ll A saying not easily explained : 

^ S' This book abounds in dark sentences. 

Da^en one’s door [ Colloquial ] atiR*! 

iinter m at one s door e. g He is a dishonourable scoundrel ,* and 
II, alter this assuiance, you receive him, I shall never darken your 
door again.— Reade. 

<The) Darkest h onr is that before the dawn ^ 

’Rt ^ ’stfPR When fortune’s wheel is lowest, 

m^rmend' 

Dash about Rest Ittf^ i^gitl Rush about e, g. The man dashed 

Show off e g. Gay fops often 

^^SlenflvT\^? Strike, or cause to strike, 

® sudden attack on by rapid 

disorder and serl^ed m diS^sf thtm! 

Dash down 5lC^it«5IC^%rc#RlfWi Throw down with violences 
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e, g. Dash down the yon cup of Samian wine.— B xrdk 13 

^ ^’ll Rush or fall down- with violence e. g. 
The river dashed down the precipice 

Dash forward ^ipi? tf'esll Rush rapidly on - « ^ We dashed 
forward in -the dark, as we apprehended a storm. 

Dash in (or into) ^ni5l ®1ferl ?^s?t Rush on with violence 

and break through e, g He dashed into the enemy’s ranks. 

Dash in (or into) pieces ^ ®tf^| pFstI Break into- 

pieces by collision . e, g Thou shalt dash them tn pieces as a potter's 
vessel, — Bible. 

Dash it— An euphemism for Z)'« li. 

Dash off 5(1^ Elipll Rush off violently • e. g. The horse dashed off 
down the street -M cMordie. ^ fijptSl 

PR 'i?fi(3l C?=i1 Form or sketch rapidly or carelessly • write off with 
careless haste «. g He dashed off three letters in half an hour. — 
McMordie _ 

Dash off into ( or to ) ) 2(|e ^*11 Enter upon (a thing) 

suddenly and without due consideration e g. Indiscreet persons are 
usually seen to dash off into a thing 

Dash out ( ) 5itPtts(!rtt^ ^FtiSal ws^rl Erase by a strike ; strike 
out ; blot out e.g I showed the manuscript of my book to a friend 
who dashed out a few words here and there 

Dash over ( WF( SpRi ^*11 Rush over with violence ; 

e.g. The waves dashed ovei the sides of the ship.— McMoRDiE. 

Dash through ( f¥p W Rl ^ c®ir ) JiPit’t ^'851 
Rush through with violence eg. [ He ] dashed through thick and 
thin — Drydex. 

Dash to pieces *(t^ <1'S PfStl ^ Break into 

pieces by striking against something • e g ‘‘Some years ago near 
the Cape of Good Hope, a ship was caught in a storm and dashed to 
pieces on the rocks ” 

Daughter of Eve srtff A woman 

Daughter of the horse-leech (R 'sj'rtilR PlRl TiR One always 
sponging on another [A biblical expression ] 

Daughter of Zion— Jerusalem or its inhabitants 

Daughters of Cadmus Alphabets e.g It is here that letters 

obtain the noblest triumphs • it is here that the swarthy daughteis of 
Cadmus may have their trophies on high — Bueke. 

David and Jonathan fe, >£1^1^ ^ Very faithful and 

devoted friends 'eg I was his conHdential factotum and his familiar 
friend, as David was to fonathan . — BesaNt 

Davy — Abbrevation of "Affidavit ” e g I will take my daiy of it, it is 
true, i, e I will take my affidavit on it. 

Dawn on { or upon ) Rl Cf «1| ^ , af®t«1wlc«F3 
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^ Begin to appear, as morning light * begin to pro- 

mise ; begin feebly, with hopes of farther progress , arise in the mind, 
as the light in the morning eg By degrees, but by degrees only, 
the truth iaianed on the Queen of Scots— F roode. 

Day after day ftpR 5 ; JprttTS Every day : continu- 

ally e g Day after day, his troops held on tlieit marcli through 
this dreary region.— Prescott. 

(A) Day after the fair (srfit® Too late. 

Day by day '£1^^ , £ 15 ^ Every day , daily • e, g. He collected .a large 
number of scholars whom he taught day by rfay.— SniLEs. wSCsltis 
Continually , by and by e, g The difficulties increased day by day. 

Day-dream A flight of the imagination 

while the eyes are wide awake , a wild reverie • e, g. He indulges in 
day dreams of becoming a very rich man soon. 

fixed foi- the appearance of 
The 27th December next is 
^ - [ by d.iy, 

£)^ Every day , day 

The judgment day ■ 


Day in court (?tpTOl ftg A day 
parties in a suit, or for its hearing e g, 
out day in court 

Day in, day out w All day long, 

Dayofdoom(|l^tfep3)c>rt^t5tC5rafe . 

the last day of the world. * 


^ « strati (In Christian theology), 

may oe accepted . e. g. That day of g,acc fleets fast away.-J. Warns. 

Day of judgment cl, ^ 

good or bad TherhJrf “ ‘'’= arc 

come and had thfrefore dealr^ f redomng might 

the rightful king,_MrcatuiY ^ ‘ persecuted adherents of 

Bay .W ^ ^ 

DaS’S'hnnW " ^ ^ ‘"'Cnty-four 

‘he appearance of parties maS. ‘he return of writs, or for 
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Daysman ?[S(I^ Umpire, intercessor. 

Days marked with a white rose fiR Days of 

, _ pleasure , days to be recalled with much gratification. 

Daysofgraoe’Wt'fsfS’tf^^^Ptfe sRPl *11% S^ti! w fet 

Orsilt i;?! Three days beyond the 
‘ return day in the writ for the party to make his appearance , days 

granted by the court for delay [Enghsh law] oni 

0? ftM OPIt'f iRfePRl 

Days allowed by law or custom, usually three, after the specified 
’ date of payment , as, a note or bill due on the seventh thus becomes 
payable' on the tenth \Mercaiittle iaui]. 

De bonne grace \_French] )Villingly. 

De die in diem \JLaUi{\ ail«lif«i, Sfl '^j pR ^ From day to day, 
till the work is finished e. g. The court sat de die in dtem till the case 
was disposed of ^ i 

De feoto [La/tn] •^Ki'sS In reality, as opposed to de jure or lawfully 
De Jure \Lattii\ '4|l^«i*tsf'o»tW By right, lawfully. 

De nihilo nihil 'fit [iaftn] sftwl fw« to? ^ 

sfl You cannot make, anything out of nothing. 

De novo \Lattn\ sp? C^tW PlW Afresh , over again from 

_ thebegmmng. 

Do trop \jFrencli\ More than enough, one too many 

Deftd againet frotft ^ Altogether or wholly in opposition to 
(a person or thing)' e. g. Barwell was dead against 'Warren Hastings. 
Dead ahead (or in front) ^ Jl^«t Directly ahead or m front 

e. g. “The wind is said to be dead ahead when it is blowing from that 
point towards which a ship would go. A ship is said to be dead ahead 
' of another when it is directly in front of that other." 

Dead as a door-nail ^ Quite dead e. g, 

Falstaff— what ’ Is the old king dead t — 

'Pistol — As nail in door. — Sbakesfeaee. 

Dead as a herring [Colloquial] ^ Quite dead ; without the least 
animation e.g “What I is he— is he—” "Dead as a /iem»/ R ei. s. 

Dead bargain A purchase made on very profit- 

able terms e, g. Last year the traders of Calcutta made a dead 
bargain in rice. i ^ 

Dead beat [Colloquial] Completely worn out, fatigued, 

or exhausted • e g" I could not move from the spot , I was what I be- 
lieve seldom really happens to any man— rfeaif beat, body and soul.— 
Reade^ 

(A) Dead calm Complete calm • e. g. The storm raged the 

whole night, but at day-break there was a dead calm. 

Dead capital c? ^ ^*11 ’ll? ?! , ’ItSI A capital or stock which 
brings no profit. 
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Dead certainty thing that is sure to take place : e, g 

His departure from Calcutta is a dead certainty, 

(A) Dead dog A thing of no use or value. 

Dead dmnk [Collejuial] 'sjisss "Sitstsf So completely drunk as to be 
unable to help oneself e, g. The man lay dead drunk by the road- 
side and was carried off by policemen to the lock-up. 

Dead hand ^ A hand that cannot 

alienate, as of a person civilly dead e, g. Serfs held in dead hand — 

Moklet, capsW? The hand of a dead person , 

the influence superstitiously supposed to be exercised by a dead person 
over another who wronged him while living e, g. She must have 
been led, he thought, to his office by the dead hand of Tom himself. — 
Besant. 

Dead hand at ( Cflt^ A man very dexterous or 

clever in e. g. Certainly, you are a dead hand at painting. ( 

pRtlt ) A masterly writer of e, g, Mr. Lai Behary Dey 

was a dead hand at folk-tales. 


Dead head [Colloquial] w stt®t 5®1, f^TPl^ Of’tl, « ’SRTfe 

Pi'IUM C®M ■ti file's vtM One who is allowed, without payment, to 
ride in a public carnage, sit in a theatre, or hold a privilege having a 

money value e, g. Poor, hopelessly abandoned loafers, wearing plain- 
ly the stamp of dead head on their shameless features.— A. C. Grant. 
Dead heat [Colloquial] C*t Egfles 

wt-o »ttc? Vfl A course in which none of the contending horses 
boats, persons or the like, wins, all of them having come out exactly 
equal e. g. He was up in a moment ; but he was already overlapped, 
and although he made up the difference, it was a dead heat and they 

were in neck-and-neck— B esant. 


Dead language itiSHlsmcsf A language no longer 

spokm or in common use, but found only in the writings of the past : 

thought indeed that no poem of the first order would ever be 
written in a dead language — Macaulay 


"SIS *11 


Deadletter c?t ^ ^ sfl 

found whose addressee cannot Oe 

found, and which is. m consequence, sent to the General Post Office 

to^ opened, #!l Prstl^ . cqlSptPni p, 

obsXp °”""®-‘’rhy custom . or that has fallen into disuse or become 
f ° no longe^cted So^- 



V , ,, ' -- V* uic Kjeuerai Kost (jrnrp 

where dead letters are examined and disposed of • a. ^ May not these 
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wanderers of whom 1 speak have been sent into the world without any 
proper address at all ? Where is our dead Utter office for such ?— 
Lowell. 

Dead jift ^ 

51^ [ Literally J A lift at the utmost disadvantage, as of a dead body ; 
hence, an extreme emergency , something to be done which takes all 
one’s powers, or which exceeds the strength e g. "It is known to most 
of our readers that Vidyasagar had Rani Katyayani of Paikpara as a 
dead lift ’’ 

Dead lights *i^ Strong 

wooden shutters to close the cabin windows of a ship .—so called 
because they deaden or shut out the light of the day. 

Dead look Entire stoppage, caused by interlocking or 

counteraction of things • e, g. Internal affairs were simply at a dead 
loc^.— G reeit. [ See At a dead look ]. 

Dead man’s hand ^ s® RiRt? A charm to discover 

hidden treasure, &c., made from a mandrake root, or the hand of a 
man, who has been executed, holding a candle , — called also Hand of 
glory ^ 

Dead macoh ^ 4R(t« ‘Plqin A piece 

of mournful music usually played to mark time for the steps of 
mourners accompanying a dead body to the grave. 

Dead men ^ Those who are dead. Empty bottles e g, 

(i) "Down among the dead wen let me he” ( 2 ) "Come, John, bring 
me a fresh bottle."— “Ay, my lord , and, pray, let him carry off the 
dead »««”.— Swift. _ 

Dead men’s shoes ^ *17 Rt tRFfil A situation formerly held by 

some one now dead ^ ^ Legacy left by a. 

moneyed man. [ See Look for dead men’s shoes ]. 

■ of mght , ?I%<f 5Wf Midnight, when a death-like silence 

prevails. [ See At dead of night ]. 

Dead pay ^ 'spf'tcslH fit?*! 

'TO’l Pay dishonestly drawn by officers after the death of the 
soldiers to whom it relates 

Dead pledge , 51"^ A mortgage. 

Dead seafmit or apple twillf (>1, A fruit having a fair appear- 

ance externally, but internally lull of ashes e ^ He had come across 
the fruit of the Dead Sea, so sweet and delicious to the eye, so bitter 
and nauseous to the taste — TrolLofe, 

Dead set GPPT 'Pm IgStl? ^ *1^ A pointed or decided deter- 

mination to bring matters to a crisis. [ See Make a dead set at ]. 

'®}t3F!‘l Determined or resolute attack [See Make a dead 
set upon]. 

Dead set against ftp "Si Utterly opposed to - 

e g Although a patriot, he is very conservative and is dead stt against 
this innovation, 
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(A1 Dead shot ^>3 ^ ^ Jfl, An unerring 

marksman . e, g, Mr. L. was a dead shot ol the Middle Ages. 

Dead silence ^cSsf 55 ^^ s{#ra A complete or utter silence • e. g. 

A dead silence ensued when the Speaker of the House rose up. 

Dead to (PPl^t ^:^ra) *1^4 Stft^ ^ c^rtfpt Utterly indifferent or callous to 

e, g ti) The old man is now dead to all amusements of this sort. ( 2 ) I 
once heard of a youth who was so dead io all right feeling that he 
would not pay for medicine for his sick father,— McMonnic. 

Dead upon any mistake Sure to 

notice any mistake e, g He is shrewd enough to be deed vpou ai.y 
mistake. 

Dead -weight at 3it»r c«1cii ^tsitig , ^ <s^ c^.1 The 

■weight of something without life, t, e., a burden, that does nothing to- 
wards easing its own weight , a hea%y. oppressive burden. 01 <tlfe ^1 

CTt5ni»t A person who en- 

cumbers others and renders no assistance. 


(A) Dead wind ( stfel ) ^tln A wind directly opposed 

to a ship's course 

Deadly ( or Mortal) aina Crtt^ITHTil^Tirt^st?! ^ 01 Jftsiil «ttcri 

5tt^^^ '!t=S[^%5^^:5nT3lnthe Roman Catholic Church, 
Wilful and deliberatetransgrcssiorsi which lake away divine cfacc —in 
distinction from "venial sins." The seven deadly sms ate "murder, lust, 
covetousness, gluttony, pride, envy, idleness." 

Daafaa an adder, -i 

Deaf aa a post, I spMif Quite deaf. 

Deaf as a white cat J 

Deaf nnt r|5| ^rtiftH, ot »fl5t A nut 

of which the kern el is decayed and which is therefore unfit for eating, 
Deafto-efe^rtirt^, rrntmoilsit. Un- 

wlling to hear or listen to , determinedly inattentive to , not to be 
rasily persuaded io e g He continued to be deaf to the remons- 
trances of his best friends in England — Macaul vy. 

Deaf With ( 05 ^ ) ssfes ^ Deprived of the 

power of hearine from , deafened with e. g Deaf with the noise 1 

took my hasty flight -D ryden. 0 noise. 1 

hand or an 

instrument ^ He dealt a blew with Ins fist at the face of 

a sudden attack 

with a view to injure - e g Meanwhile a deadly Wow was dealt to 
the power of Spam m her distant possessions -F reemLv. 

° ’I’; Wi,T“i2” ’1, 

by his domestics, (a, Do as youCJd be dellt 
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Deal in *!tW , ^ EtiSl ^ Have to do with , be 

engaged in , practise - e. g. None draw upon themselves more 
displeasure than those who deal in political matters.— A ddison ( 

15^ ) ^ Do a distributing or retailing business in, as dis- 

tinguished from that of a manufacturer or producer : trade in , carry 
on business in e. g^ This man deals tit second hand books. 

Deal out (STSltl , ^ Give in portions distribute . e g 

And Rome deals out her blessing and her gold.— T ickeld. 


Deal the death blow to ^ Give a blow which proves 

fatal or most injurious to e g His great chatters to we princes of 
Germany dealt the death-blow to the Imperial power.— Freeman. 

Deal with ( 1 fitfe Treat, either well or ill , 

behave towards 'e. g. Deal gently for my sake with the young men, 

- even mtih Absalom.-BiBtE ^ i ^ Contend 

with, treat, in opposition to e.g (i) He has turbulent passions to 
deal wti/i.— Webster. (2) Oliver was the only^ man to deal with 

such difficulties as these —D ickens. ( ^ ) csptl ^ 'sftr^ 
^ Write about , treat of e g- , ^This hoSP. d eals with political 
economv.-McMORDiE ( ^ ^ Do business with , 

trade wth e. g. 1 will not deal with this shopkeeper at all — 


beaJ meToc Oh dear 1, or Dear dear ^ Th^e 

are exclamations indicating surprise, pity, or other emobon e g uii 

dear, that things should come to such a pass as this I-Dickens 
Death adder pR'R A kind of viper , -called from the 


virulence of its poison. 

Death bell A bell that announces death . e. g. The death 

tell thrice was heard to ring. — Mickee. 

Death candle 'SfH^ A light like that of a 

candle, viewed by the superstitious as presaging death. 

Death damp ^ A cold sweat at the coming on of death. 

Death fire 19^ A sort of igms-fatuus supposed to 

presage death eg 

And round about in reel and rout, 

The death fire danced at night — Coleridsb. 

Death grapple A grapple or struggle for life. 

Death in life ^ ^ A condition but 

little removed from death ; a living death e g. Lay lingering 

out a five years' death in life —Tennyson ^ 

Death is the grand leveUer ^ ^Ptfsi cit» 

Death does away with all distinctions, either of tank 
Death ^kn^ A stroke or tolling of a bell, announcing 

Death meal^S’l^CT C®t^, Funeral banquet. 
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Death on ( . ( pm fro ) Wf/ond of ; good at: 

e ff. He wandered about all day, stepping now and then, as he had 
promised his mother, into the business places to inquire for employ^ 
meat out no one wanted an honest lad who could read, write, and 
was death on figures. — L ife of Garfield. 

Death rate ^ The relation or ratio 

of the number of deaths to the population -eg At all ages the 
death rate is higher in towns than in rural districts — Darwin. 

Death rattle ^ "TO A rattling 


sound m the throat of a dying person. _ ^ . 

Death etaree one in the face ^ One is brought 
face to face with death • death is approaching one e, g. The poor 
old woman lay sick in her hut with no one to take care of her, and 
death itared her tn the face. 


Death under shield ^ ^ Death m battle 

Death warrant fwtPni 'sitoH *iai ^ WlW An order 

from the proper authority for the execution of a criminal. iriHl '*Tt^ 


That which puts an end to expectation, hope, or joy. 

Death watch <e^'Sr^ c^, 

15^ ■#T 5 l ^ A small kind of beetle, whose ticking, 

which is in fact the call of the male for its mate, has been weakly sup- 
posed by the superstitious and ignorant people to foretell death. 

Death wound wtHte A fatal wound or injury. [Nauitcal] 

^5tt5 f%? ^CiJl The springing of a fatal leak, 

Death’s door itPra ^ The gates of death , a near 

approach to death. [ See At the death’s door ]. 

Death’s man irl^, sratf Executioner. 

Debt of honour stffsc® ijj?! R ’Hi ^itTl r—^ ’f ‘1 

isprsi a debt 

not recognised by law, but binding in honour,— especially gambling 
and betting debts e g. He had all along meant to pay his father’s 
debts of honour ; but the moment the law was taken of him, there was 
an end of honour, to be sure.— M. Edgeworth. 


Debt of nature Death g. (i) He has paid the 

debt of nature— i t,, he is dead, (si Wordsworth . paid the debt 
of nature but a week or two before. — C. Lamb. 

Debt Of record 'SfWsj® r ^ tHti! 'SftR*! ’tor A debt which appears to 
be due by the evidence of a court of record, as upon a judgment or 
cognizance. 

Decide against ( ^ Pftg ^ Form 

a dehnite opinion against ( a person or thing ) , come to a conclusion 
adverse to e, He decided the point at issue against me* 

Decide for (^Sfc ^ ’(t El’s’ll ^1 
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Form a definite opinJlwor inclusion in favour of (a person or thing ) 
e g The sixth issue is decided for the plaintiff 

Decide for one’s self fim ^ ^ Form a definite 

opinion or conclusion by oneself, t. e without consulting others e, g 
A person who cannot build a house or cottage will decide for himself 
whether a house or cottage is built to his liking — Lewis 

Deoideonorupon(C5Ft5tfw^)?[«t^7nrt, Form 

a definite opinion as regards , determine upon , settle definitely e. g 
He has decided upon marrying the girl. 

Decide the fate of ^ ^ 

Settle the find destiny or condition of (a person or thing ) e.g 
“This day " said he to the soldiers, "decides the fate of Britain 
Dickens 

Daoimal arithmetic JlfiftsM The common arithmetic in which 

numeration proceeds by tens. [some power of ten. 

Decimal fraction A fraction in which the denominator is 

Decimal' point ipiPR' A dot at the left of a decimal fraction. 

Deck out ^ '8^^ Cife*[| Equip or fit out e. g. When 

the ship IS decked out in all her canvas, every sail swelled, and carry- 
ing gajly.over the curling waves, how lofty, how gallant she appears — 
Irving 

Declaratory Act >211% ^ An Act intended to 

explain an old law which had become obscure or a subject of controversy. 

Declare against <21519 '^1 Proclaim one’s self against* e g, 

(I) The allied powers declaied against France. (2) The Munici- 
pality has declared against building a new bridge. — McMokdie. 

Declare for ( ^t3<3 ^ C9% f¥p ) <21519 ^ Proclaim one’s self 

in favour of e g. The French Senate has declared for war, with 

'China — McMordie ( C^t9 f¥59 ) dPiSl <2fBl9 ^?9l Proclaim 

adhesion in favour of i^e g, NvAavg declares for the allies — Webster. 

Declare off Recede from an agreement, 

undertaking, contract, &c 9^ ^ Renounce. 

Declare one’s sjelf % 9® allies <215t9 ^ Avow one’s opinion , 

show openly what one thinks, or what side he espouses e. g Never 
was there such an amphibolous quarrel— both parties declaring them' 
selves for the king. — Howitt 

Declare to ( '*ll9fr?T %% ^9l 9| 9^ Make an open 
and explicit avowal or declaration to . e g* 1 declare to you upon my 
honour that he left home, this morning with £ 1506 m his pocket.— 
Thackeray ( 

Declare war 999 £919*11 ^ Announce war publicly e. g. The allies 
declined this proposal, and w>r was formally declared. — H, P Shastri 

Decoration day coC*! £9 The 30th May, when the memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the American Civil Warof 1861— 65 is honoured by the de- 

, coration of thpir,gravjes, speeches, processions, and the like. 
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Oedioate to ( ^ ^1 Set apart 

and consecrate to a divinity, or for a sacred purpose • e. g. There was 
a promontory on the top of which was a temple dedicated to Apollo.— 
Addison. ^ '^stl Devote, set 

apart, or give wholly or earnestly to eg. 1 dedicate the whole of my 
time to the bettering of ray mind. — Lamb ( 

>Fifl Inscribe or address to, as a patron » g, 1 had the presumption to 
dedicate to you a very unfinished piece — Dryden. 

Dadufie from (C4tWt ^1^) ^ Derive 

from by logical process , arrjve at or obtain from, as the result of 
reasoning , infer from e. g Different commentators have deduced 

from It the very opposite doctrines — De QoinCEY, ( C^t^f 

^ 4l ’Rl Derive or draw from i e, g. See what 

regard will be paid to the pedigree which deduces your descent fi om 
kings and conquerora, — Scorr. 

Daep of night The most quiet or profound part of 

night , dead of night e g f he deep of night is crept upon our talk, 
— Shakespeare 

Deep water or waters ^ fro *1?^ '41 544^1 Water too deep 

for safety , (hence' sore trouble, distress. 

(The) defects of one’s qualities 4t?1 'S'l C?1i44 fijtij 

om "^‘1 4^41 0(14 #4 f45irf4 ), ^n 41 ’®it%4n4, 

%5jtf4 Virtues carried to excess, the faults apt to accompany, or 
proceed from, excessive good qualities. 

Defective in'( C4l4 fTO4 ) 41 '5|®l45lg Wanting in ; faulty 

in , deficient in e.g His left eye is defective in sight. 

Defend against ( C4l4 Png ) ^05 '444 4F41 Protect or secure against 
(attack), or from (harm), uphold or maintain against e.g. The 
resolute garrison defended their city against a beleaguering force. — 
McMordie. 


Defend from ( C4t44i4 fW) 4^ ^ Protect from 'e.g It 
is the delight of vulgar talent to dazzle and to blind the beholder , but 
true genius to defead us from itself — Emerson, 

Defender of the Paith 4 ^ 4^14 «il 4 (^ 4 f 4 'S ' 5 «, 444 'f} ^tsnt'a- 
4t^f4Pt4®41f4f4t*t4 A title borne by the Sovereigns of England since 
Henry VIII , on whom it was conferred by the Pope of Rome in icaz 
for his Latin book against Luther. 


Dsfdr to ( 4 [<(4®) f4C464f4 44814^4^0 441 Lay before or submit to in 

a respectable manner refer to e.g (i) The commissioners 
*/«?'i'r.i.the matter to the Earl of Northumberland.— Bacon (^t?t4« 
5 IDS4 4%^ 4 l ^ft4 ^!4l psfl 41 ^ Yield from respect to ( the 
wishes of pother) j submit to (the opinion of another), or to (authority) • 
e. g (i) Boys should always defer to the judgment of their parents. 
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(2) It is never humiliating to def^f to . the opinion oE wiser men. — 
McMordie, 

Deferred pay ^ ^ ^ 

^ PlC*t^ An allowahce paid to soldiers oh their dis- 
charge, or to their relations on their death. 

Deferred eharee (Sltsfl ^ Shares issued 

by a trading company, but not entitling the holder to a full share of the 
profits of the company, and sometimes to none at all, until the expira- 
tion of a specified time or the occurrence of some event. 

Deficient in ( ^ ^ Defective in ; wanting in , 

faulty in e. g (i) Are you deficient in common sense to say so ? ( 2 ) 
I am rather,ie^«fi»f i» Geography. ( 3 ) The style was indeed deficient 
in ease and variety — Macaulay. 

Defy to 'Alls^t'l T3l Provoke or call to (combat or stnfe) ; challenge 
to • e g". Who now defies thee thrice to single fight. — Milton. 

Degenerate into Grow worse into ^ 

be inferior or degraded into ■ e g. (i) Devotion when it does not lie 
under the check of reason is very apt to degenerate into enthusiasm 
—Addison. (2) When wit transgresseth decency, it degenerates into 
insolence and impiety — TillotsoN. 

Dai Gratia f. By the grace of God. 

Deliberate on or upon '®[t»Rhs(H5( ( c^ftH 

PiWoil Weigh the arguments for and against 
the proposed course of action , refiect upon consider . e, g, A general 
meeting of the peers was called to deliberate on the form of an address 
to the king —Macaulay. 

Delight in ^ Have or take great pleasure in e g, 

( 1 ) The English delight in silence more than any other nation — 
Addiso-N. (2I Love delights tn praises — Shakespbare 

Delighted with ^ Highly pleased with e, g^ How 

delighted the child is imth his toys ' — McMordie 

Delinumtremene [ Lit. i Trembling raadnessi(ift^ , 

A disease of the brain brought on by excessive and pro- 
longed use of intoxicating liquors. A person affected with this disease 
imagines that he sees spectres of various sorts, or has delusions of a 
horrible nature eg, I am an Englishman, and proud of it, and at- 
tached to all the national habits, except delirium tremens,— ’Rshsz, 

Deliver an address or speech ^ Give a lecture j speak out 
something in the form of an address e g. After deUvenng this 
speech all in a breath he put one of his hands rapturously on each side 
of his niece’s face — Dickens. 

Deliver firom ( ^Rill'S ) '^1 Free from , 

release from ; rescue from • e, g. Deliver us from evil — Bible, - 

Dehver of ( ) SPR ^ Free from, or disburden of, (young) r 

e g, Sarah was delivered of a child when she was past age —Bible. 
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DeUver over or up Make over, commit « ^ *^1'® 

constables have her osKf— S hakespeare (2) Your High- 

ness should dtlvoif up your crown, Shakespeare. 

Deliver to or into ^ Make over to .commit to: 

e e. (I) The letter has already been delivered to the addressee. (2) 
Thou shall delwr Pharaoh’s cup into his hand— Bible 131 He 
pressed a letter upon me, within this hour, to deltvei to you,— 
Dryden. (4I The residue of them will I deliver to the ssvord.— Bible. 

Deliver to the ■wind ^5(1? 

t ^ ’f?! Cast away , reject e. g 
The exalted mind 

All sense of woe delivers to the Pope, 

Deliverance from ( ppgil ^ ^ ^ Freedom 


from , release from , rescue from e, g, I do desire dehvciance fiom 
these officers — Shakespeare. 

Demand of ( ^ Claim from , call 

tor from , require from e.g, I demand justice of you, and no favour. 

t^Pfl Inquire of earnestly or authoritatively , ask , ques- 
tion e g him I did (fewiflnef what news. — Shakespeare. 

Demimonde[Fp<Bc/j] •^Ulsruj^ "ql Courtezan, or the society 

of courtezans 


Demi-rep A woman whose character has been blown upon, 

[A contraction of Demt-repu.iaiton\, 

Demur to (cqipi *11 Ffeirf 

Raise an objection to . take exception to e. g The defence set up I 
must demur to.—OE Quincey 

Denial of one’s self '5tt5r^«H;«tc?t5[ , (;®t?r5[C«t A de- 

clining of some gratification . restraint of one’s appetites or propensities. 

Deny one’s self (Sjht4[C«t 'Ptips i^ijl Decline the gratification of appetites 
or desires e. g Let him deny himself and take up his cross. — B ible, 

Deo Gratiaa [ Lalm \ Thanks to God 

Deo Juvante [ Latin ] ^qcint With God’s help. 

Deo Yolente [ D. V. Latin ] God willing. 

Depart from ( ^ ^ Fpinl Quit or se- 

^ate from (a person or place), go forth or away from c.g (i) 
The (rther day he departed frmn Calcutta. ( 2 ) Do you mean to de^ 
pait from me soon? ?r® ^*[1, ^ Pass away from ; vanish 

e g. The glory IS the Israel.— B ible .(fitisTtlt 

■<F?1 forsake , abandon e g He was not a person who could be 
easily induced to depart from any resolution which he had formed.— 
Macaulay Not adhere to , deviate from e 1 resret 

that you could so far forget yourself Es to rfeiar^/row the rules of 
this society. 

°Xsem“ S GoSdSiS.^ TO ^ Forsake 
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Depart: this life [ Elliptical tor — ^'Depart from this life’ ] ’tfifSlt?! 

Die 

Depend on or upon fe’tc?! TSl Rely upon ; trust in with confidence 
e jf. They suck the blood of those they depend on, under a pretext of 
service and kindness. — L'Estrange 

Depend on (or upon) it Rest assured « ^ If 

an opportunity occurs of tloing so, depend on. ti, I for one will not let it 
slip.— Scott. 

Dependence on or upon { f<fp Reliance on 

trust in e ^ ASectionate dependence on the Creator is the spuitual 
life of the soul — T Erski ne 

Dependent on or upon ( ^ Relying 

on .trusting in e,g. A man of religion is always dependeU on God! 

( *(lfe , <ljlV O ne who depends 

on ( another ) e g A host of dependents on the court were suborned 
to play their part as witnesses — Hallam. 

Depone to, or Depose to OfS’II , ifl^J Of'S^H Testify 

to under oath e g (l) The fairy Glonanda, whose credibility on this 
point cannot be called in question, deponed to the confine-nent of 
Merlin in a tree — Dunlop, (aj 1 rfe/usii /o such fact as satisfied the 
jury that the deceased had destroyed himself.— Warren. 

Deprive of ^ Take away from , rob of e, g William 

the Conqueror deprived the English nobles ^ their lands 

Derby day — The day when the Derby stakes are run for. It is the second 
Wednesday of the great Epsom Summer Meebng after Whit Sunday 

(A1 Derby dog JflXl® ^1^1 ^ ^ An incident of little importance 

sure to occur at the last moment. 

Derby Stakes —Started by Edward Smith Stanley, the twelfth Earl of 
Derby, in 1780, the year after his establishment of the Oaks Stakes. 

Derivable from ( ^ eftrij Capable of being 
derived or traced from , deducible from , obtainable from t g 
Income is derivable from various sources — Webster, 

Derive firom ( Pff ) 55^ eitS Receive from ( as from 

a source ) ; draw from • e, g. This knowledge we can dei ive at 
second hand fiom books or other artificial sources — Hazlitt. ( CTR- 

^ Trace the origin, descent, or derivation 

from : e g. He derives this word/row the Latin — Webster ( 

^*11 Have origin in ; proceed from e g Power from 
heaven derives — Prior. 

Derogate from ( Peg) <5^C5 fR ^ Take away from, 

detract from . e, g Derogate from them whom their industry hath 

made great — Hooker. '^*1, 'siC’lWl Ttfl Act be- 

neath (one’s birth, rank, place, or character) e g Would Charles X 
rfejogHfe />om bis ancestors ^ Would he be the degenerate scion of 
that royal line Hazlitt. 
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derogatory ^ ’ll Tending to lessen 

in value , detracting from e. g. Acts of Parliament from 

the power of subsequent Parliaments bind noti— B lackstone. 

Derogatory to (or unto) (WpT ’ll ^t^'3) ''tW '-t («*)•« 

Tending to lessen the value of , injurious to e, g. It is very deroga- 
tory to Bacon that he should have taken bribes — McMo rdie. 

Descend from ( S’W ) ^C5 jiW Come down from (a higher place) : 

e. g. The man descended from the tree. ( '^’(1 

Be derived from , proceed from by generation . e. g. The beggar 
may descend from a prince. — W ebster. 

Descend into ( PFPl Go down into e, g. He 

descended mto the secret passage that led to the tomb — Helps. 

Descend on ( Come down upon 
suddenly and with violence e. g. And on the suitors let thy wrath 
descend,— PofE., 

Descend to (OFtH fV^) Come down to . c, g, Jo prayers 

and mean submission she descends — Drydem. 

Dasoent by distafi Descent on the mother’s side. 

Dasoent from the cross ;5C«1 fe HPtPl 

^ A picture representing Christ being taken down from the cross. 

Descriptive of Containing description of . e, g. This is a book 
descuptive o/the feudatory States of India. 

Dasert one’s colours «t?5ir®c® ’ll ®ig 

ftfert ■'PrtlR Till Abandon, or abscond from, one’s post or duty without 
leave e g. The soldier was tried by a court-martial for deserting hts 
colours and sentenced to be blown up into the air. 

Desert the diet [ Scotch ] CsrtT’iTfl 

OlCill Abandon criminal proceedings under a particular libel. 

Deserted by ( ^ ^ Forsaken by .—used usually in 

an opprobrious sense «. g Gautama, deserted by his fellow-ascetics, 
sat down dejected under a Banyan-tree, 

Deserve of c^tsn Be worthy of eg. (i ) Such whose conscience 
misgave them, how ill they had deset ved of the people. — M ilton. ( 3 ) 
One man may merit or deserve of another. — S outh. 

Deserve well of Merit the commendation 

of e, g By this act he deserved viell of his countrymen. 

Design for or to ( cipFi ^ ^tiie ) Intend or pur- 

pose for . e. g. We design this ground fir a garden. — Webster. 

Designate for or to ( «^ ^ 

Indicate or set apart for { some purpose or duty ) e. g. This captain 
v/as designated to the station. — Webster. . ^ 

Desirous of ^ Eagerly wishing to obtain ; covetous 
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of e‘ g (r) He IS desirous q^obtaininer a good situation. — M cMordib., 
(2) Be not 0 / his dainties — B iblic 

Desist from ( £^1»1 fin's ^irl Cease to act or proceed 

, in ; forbear from eg I was thus obliged to des'stfiom my purpose. 

Despair of ( ) 'siMt ¥irl , ^ Give up all hope 

or expectation of , be without hope of eg Never despair of God's 

, blessings here, or of His reward hereafter —Wake. 

Destined for (C^ ^ 'sitf?! ^ Ordained for e.g. 

Morris, I understand is bound for Scotland, destined for some little 
employment under Government — Scoxr. 

Destined to ( Doomed to e.g The Jewish 
nation were an anathema destined to destruction —Locke 

Destitute of ( C^l5{ ) fi^«( ?1 Devoid of , deficient 

or lacking in e, g. Tbe felloiv is destitute of all sense of shame — 
McMordie. 

Destroy root and branch fi^l ^91 Extirpate or annihilate entirely : 
e g The whole of the clan of McDonalds was destroyed root and 
branch. 

Destructive of { ^ Ruinous of , 

' pernicious to e. g. Intemperance is desti active of health —Webster. 

Destructive to fi*il*Prt*nr 'Tl ’SFfWsl Ruinous of ; pernicious to e. g. 
Evil examples are destructive to the morals of the youth —Webster. 

'ilai'ii4 ■?! fit*!*! Ruinous to , highly injurious to e.g. But 

these shocks and rums are less desti iicttve to us, than the stealthy 
power of other laws which act on us daily — Emerson. 

Deter from ( ^ ^ Prevent 

from (by fear of danger or difficulty, nr other consideration) e g, (i) 
Potent enemies tempt and deter wsfiovi our duty — ’Tillotson {2) My 
own face deters me from my glass — Prior. 

Determine on or upon ^ Come to decision upon , 

resolve on e g. fi) He determined on taking revenge for the insult 
offered ( 2 ) I am determin'd upon going away to morrow. 

Detract from ( Take away from e g. The 
infirmities of his temper detracted much from the effective strength of 

his abilities. — Macaulay, ^ Take away the 

reputation of , depreciate the worth of eg "Never do anything that 
detracts from the reputation or honour of your neighbour." 

Detrimental to ( C?Fk fVp ^1 Tending to cause 

loss or damage to • prejudicial to , injurious to e, g h spirit of 
speculation may sometimes be deti imental to regular commerce 

DeuB ex machine «rt*lt? "Sl^ ^ An unexpected benefactor who 
extricates from a difficulty. 

Deuce take you away I— 'p fisl^ ^#8 ’ll Get away ' you annoy 

me, [ deuce is used in the same sense as devil. ] 
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Develop into ^ Change from a 

less perfect state into (a more perfect or a finished state) e, g. The 
seed develops into a plant. — W ebster, 

Develop the resonroea (of a country) OfPtit 

(JiPtK Increase the wealth of a country by bring- 

ing out her productive capacities e, g Nor had they developed, the 
resources of a mighty empire so thoroughly as might have been done. 

^ —Motley. 

Development theory [ Natural History j ^ The 

doctrine that all existing forms of matter and spirit were developed by 
uniform laws from simpler forms, and those from simpler, without 
creative act 

Deviate from Turn aside, or wander from (the common 

or right way, coutse, or line) e.g When he decides upon his course, 
he will not deviate from it — M cMordie. 

(The) Devil [ ^ ’rtwniC*tt3l- 

’W An expletive of surprise, vexation, or emphasis, or ironically 
of negation e g The devil a puritan that he is but a time-pleaser. 
— Sharesfeare. 

Devil a bit <5tiai\ vr, .siPHtclt sfl Not at all. [rfl Not at all. 

(As the) Devil loves holy water (PRPt) ■Sht 

DevU-may. care [ Colloquial ] (SPlc^rtvl Reckless, 

audacious e, g. I once had the honour of being on intimate terms 
with a mute, who, in private life and off duty, was as comical and jo- 
cose a little fellow as ever chirped out a devil-may-care song.— -D ickens. 

Devil of a mess [ Colloquial ] >5^% ■^j Very bad mess .e, z. We 
were invited to a dinner yesterday, but we had never had snch devil 

oj a mess m our life. 


a stone to people m eener^ 
and a devil of a lemfer-.-Miss Austen. ^ [ Sng. 

® flddlestaok Much ado about 

CJtlst ^ 

'®ra ^RPtl Vtt Said of persons that make pious resolutions in times of 
recovered” ‘^®"Ser is past and health 

'P’li.ej 5.5[ Eijt^ May evil befall the one that comes last \ o- 

^ard^roJh"*’!,"^?^’' ■■Gr°wler” and scLea^' 

yards from h,s brush, and the devil take the hindmost.-R^Ai^^ 

Deyuto [ Colloquial 2 ^ ^ vf! Very serious 

Tom IS come back, and there will be the devil to pay.— ^s,SAm' ^ 
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(The) Devil’s advocate w ^ #rt ft«lTl ofWciiH 

One who brings forward malicious accusatigns e g Mill 
was one of the sternest and most rigid representatives of that northern 
race which, notwithstanding the very different qualities which make it 
illustrious, has so continued to retain its conventional reputation for 
harshness and coldness that we are almost forced to believe there must 
be some truth in the imputation There would be so if the devil's 
advocate could produce many such men as James Mill' to counterbal- 
ance Scott and Mackintosh as specimens of the character of their , 
countrymen — Mrs. Oliphant. 

(The) Devil’s Bible C#Rt5( ^ Playing cards. [ to rum > 

Devil’s bones Dice { which are made of bones and lead 

Devil’s books C«lf%^ ^ Playiug cards. 

Devil’s dozen— Same as Baker’s dozen, which see. 

Devil’s dung [ Colloquial ] 1^ Asafcetida, 

(The) Devil’s four-poster 'SPlC^tsil’I Ftfil^lW ^ A 

hand at whist with four clubs. It is said that such a hand is never a 
winning one. 

(The) Devil’s Island 'srl^flt^ t^lfe ^ ^ < 95 pf < 9 ^ f|*t An 
island off the coast of French Guma, used as a penal settlement 

Devil’s luck [ Colloquial] C5rt®t^ Very good luck e g. Mark my 
words Gride < you won't have to pay ms annuity very long You 
have the devil's huk m bargains always — Dickens. 

Devil’s own blPlTO %»tTO ^ A popular name for the 88th 

Regiment in the Peninsular War, also for the volunteers of the Inns of 
Court. 

Devil’s tattoo ^ ^ ^ 

Drumming with one’s finger on the furniture, or with one’s toe on the 
ground— a monotonous sound, which gives the listener the ’’blue 
devils” e g There lay half a dozen ruffians writhing on the ground, 
and beating the devil s tattoo with their heels. — R eade 

Devoid of (C^ f^) ^ ^ Destitute of e, g. He was 

devoid of pride. — W ebster. 

Devolve on or upon <9<F«fWiI ( 'bics/j! ) ^ ^'f'l ^ 

Transfer from one person to (another) , hand over to eg They 
devolved a considerable share of their power upon their favourite — 

Burke. vfST '9W-15 ( 'sirail ) 

Pass by transmission or succession to - 
be handed over or down to eg On the death of the prince, the 
crown devolved on his eldest son — Webster. 

Devote to Ofe’rt Dedicate to , consecrate to e g (i) The 

temple was devoted to the worship of Siva ( 2 ) No devoted thing that 
a man shall devote unto the Lord shall be sold or redeemed —Bible 
( ' spiSjCHfR!/ ) ^ Consign over to , doom to • e ^ The 

city was devoted to the flames — ^Webster. ( fwt ) >1*1® >Pt, 
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^’f‘1 Give up wholly to c. gt He dtvoiei himself io the 
study of Natural History. 

Devoted to 'SftW Addicted to , attached to- e.g, Theparlia- 

ment was dao'ed to the lilng -~Macaui.\Yi 

Devotioa to ( f^!l ’Flu'S ) ’ll Addiction to , 

attachment to : affection tor e, g This devotion to duty is said to be 
peculiar to the English nation.— Smiles. 

Dew 'bsatets [ ColloqutaT\ *tiN5, Vl ^ The feet ; shoes to resist the wet. 

(A) Dew-bit -sttsirtt*!? ^ ^*11^ , 'oWstfl 'sff'CTSl A 

snack before breakfast 


Dew dnnfc sflSifti?!? TO A draught before breakfast. 

In harvest the men are allowed, in some countries, a drink of beer 
before they begin work 

Diamond cut diamond ftiitll flKl ’■l^f irtl ^ ^ i ”*r:i 

TOSCil^” ; CStora Cunning outwitting cunning, one sharp 

fellow standing equally against another - c g. Notwithstanding their 
differenee of years, our pair are playing a game very common in 
society, called diamond cut diamond. — Melville, 


Diamond field PI ^ fitCTC*! iqtti? A field or region from 

which diamonds are dug up e g. Golkonda is a diamond feld in India. 

Diamond of the first water am tat^ A perfectly pure and 

transparent diamond j figuratively this phrase is used of persons of the 
highest excellence e, g. Mr. M. 'is a diamond of the fnst ivaUi, 
Diamond wedding «5flra fii^ 

A celebration on the sixtieth anniversary of the Mcddmir 
of a married couple. On such occasions, their friends sometiines 
give mem diamond presents, or their retainers receive such presents 

of Mr. and Mrs Gladstone was celebrated 
with great eeiat. [ cf Golden wedding, Silver wedding ]. 

Diana of the Ephesians ^ ^ 

ilH The goddess of fertility, worshipped at Ephesus 

Dian’s worshippers Midnieht 

revell«s. who return home by moonlight [D.an ,s ^e n^e for mTo 
Dibs or dibbs 'M, iR Money. •' 

Dickens— A perverted form nf , j j , t *««« or dex d. 

Dioky Sam-A natfve^ of LiveS rf n 

Lancashire , Liverpool, as Tims Bobhn is a native of 

wi L«., .«» .h[ 
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great value.— Emerson. Coramumcate or 

deliver command to ( a subordinate )■ e.g. A general dictates orders 
ta his troops.— Webster, 

Dictator of Letters — Voltaire is so called (1694-1778). 

Dicttlia &Otum [Latin] S!t No sooner said 

than done. 

Die a death. C^IWt ’lit'l, ^ Lose life m a certain 

character, as nobly or ignobly e g. He must die a violent and 
shameful death. — Macadlay. 

Die away SfJrtJ ’#t‘l ^*11 , Grow fainter , 

become imperceptible , vanish e g. (i) The wind died away. (2) 
Blemishes may die away and disappear amidst the brightness. — Spec- 
tator 

Dieby(C^t^'5I^t^lf5f^§»tfC’I)^3tttsT^i^^ Be deprived of life 

by ( some unnatural means ) e, g. It was clear that he had died hy 
violence — Macaulay 

Die by inohoa ^51 ?s*ll ; 

^ Die by a lingering illness, as when a man is dying of con- 
sumption ; die a very slow death e.g. At the time, a sudden death 

always seems something strange and horrible like a murder , although 
probably most of us, if we could choose, would rather be killed at a 
blow than die by Norris 

Die for ( ^ ^ ) 'SlT'l Ofcirl tSuffer death, or give life, 

for the sake of e. g. Christ died foi the ungodly —Bible, 

Die from ( i^irtst ’FtilC*! ) Lose life on account of e, g The 

man died from the effects of the wound 

Did fall of years ^ ^ Be deprived of life at a pro- 

per age e g. Queen Victoria died full of y eats 

Die game C*t^ 13^ 'S[<H 'stfsU'tW Maintain 

a bold, unyielding spirit to the last , keep up courage to the last • 
e.g I say that coachman did not run away, but he died game — 
Dickens, 

Die hard ^ ’t#® ^ ^ 

^ Die only after a desperate struggle for life , be long in 
dying e, g. It is indeed very pleasing to notice that the timid Bengali 
did not at once turn tail, but died haid to save the sanctity of the 
Zenana. 

Die in a ditch ^ Lose life like a dog or coward • e.g To 

die in a ditch is most shameful. 

Die in harness '^Wsi vtf^ Be deprived of 
life while actively engaged in performing one's duties e g But in 
reality we should never realize our plan of retirement, but should die in 
^flj'ness.— H elps 

Die in one’s boots ( or shoes [ Colloquial ] at^fsc® ^ 
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Sit'S ^5|t Come by an unnatural death, as by violence, more especially 
on the scaffold e. g 

And there is Mr Fuse, and Lieutenant Tregcoze, 

And there is Sir Carnaby Jenks of the Blues, 

All come to see a man die in his shoes — Barham. 

Give life in fighting against foreign invaders e. g, William of Orange 
resolved that he would die in the last ditch, and thus avoid seeing the 
ruin of his country. 

Die intestate ^ '’Ffiral ’f3t Lose life withont making a will e. g. 
Mr. M. IS said to have died intestate, ^ 

(The) die is oast or thrown titit ^ 

151^ ^ The step has already been taken 

and there is no receding e g. The die is cost, and 1 cannot now 
shrink back from the matter. 

(A) Die-hard <?l ’fS *tfir#l tpc? ’ll An irreconcilable , one 

who never changes his principles. [ tion or thirst. 

Die hke a Boland «PlhftC5 Die of starva- 

Die of ( *1^ Be deprived of life from 

( some natural cause ) e,g. (i) Roland the great paladin, set upon 
in the defile of Roncesvalles escaped the general slaughter, Und died of 
hunger and thirst in seeking to cross the Pyrenees.—BRKWER, (z) The 
bird died of fright.— Lily Sowasd. 

Die off or out 3r’l*ls . Ceifi ’tt'8^ Vanish , become extinct , 

e,g (i) In these degenerate days, the old practice is dying out 
( 2 ) There ate certain arts in the world which blaze, and have their 
way, and then die off m silence and darkness — Lytton. 

Die the death of C*|«ni.v| •tfil^si 15 *! ’Rll Lose life as one should, 

under the circumstances e g He died the death of a hero, fighting 
against the Corsican tyrant. — Thacke-ray. 

Dieu et mon droit ( French ) tra 'S 'sif'WI? God and my right. 

Differ from ?5R 1^51 Be unlike to e ^ (i) The idiom of the 
Bengali language differs from that of the English m many respects 
12) It [ affidavit ] is always made exparte and without cross-examina- 
tion, and in this differs from a deposition. — Webster ( 'ajfe ) 


^ifi Disagree in sentiment or opinion from e. g In this 
respect 1 could not but differ from him. 

Differ in ( ^51 Disagree in e g, (i) One 
star differethUom another in glory.— Bible, (z) An apologue diffeis 

from a parable t« this —Webstek, ^ 

la person) on fa subject) ^ 

P°'“* ^ I -aiiM the honourable 

gentleman on that point — Lord Brougham. 

' Di&renoo between ^ Disagreement or 

dissimilarity between e. g. There is a wide difference between 
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the advice that is thrust upon you and that which j'ou have to seek 
for. — H elps 

Different from or to ( Distinct from • not the same 
with e g (i) People who are born blind have some ideas different 
fiom those who are possessed of eyenght.— Buckh. (z) But Beatrix’s 
nature was different to her tender parent's — ^Thackeray. 

Diffuse to { ^ ; fwfil ^ Send out to ; extend to e, g. 

Thence diffuse 

His good to worlds and ages infinite — Milton. 

(To) Dig a pit Sf’t'f ’tt«1 To lay a trap 

Dig down w=Il ^PPit^ Undermine and cause to fall by 

digging e g They dug doian the wall of the fortress 

Dig from ( CTtH ) ijgC'o C®t^ Get out (a thing) by digging : 

e g They dig coals from mines 

Dig in ?ttSf Pi’ll elf’s’ll Cover by digging • as, to dig in manure. 

Dig out or up pis’ll ^ C^tsfl Get out by digging e g 

They are engaged in digging out fossils 

Dig the grave of one’s reputation vtf^ ^esl stgte® fstc^ 

^ Make a mistake which proves fatal to the reputation of a 
distinguished person e g' By acting in that senseless manner he dug 
the grave of kts ? eputation. [ futile and needles task. 

(To) Dig the well at the river '=Hr<94 ^ To perform a 

Dig through ^ Open a passage through by 

digging e g They had no other alternative than to d<g through and 
try to escape by that passage 

Dig up— See Dig out 

Dig up the hatchet [ Colloquial ] ’JillPtl c«HI. ’I? 

■pRt? ijgrri Make war, or engage in strife anew ; 

renew hostilities. 

Digestive apparatus ’IPRI The organs of food digestion, especially tbe 
alimentary canal and glands connected therewith 

Digger Indians Degra- 

ded Indian tribes of California and Nevada, who live by digging roots. 

Dilate on or upon ( ^ Speak largely 

and copiously about , describe at great length e g He then dilate! 
on the general horror inspired by the Inquisition. — Motley. 

Dime-oheap ^ Very low in price, the American 'dime’ is worth lo 
cents. 

Dime'museum sW’il Cheap show 

Dime novel Cheap novel, especially of a sensational nature. 

Din in (or into) one’s ears '^t^s 'sjl'twli’i ^ 

•’iPiiL'O <iPii.'0 CiPl^ Say anything repeateoiy 

in one’s ears ; try to make one listen to anything by repeating often ’ 
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e g. His wife kept continually (finning t« Ais ea?s about his idleness 
and the ruin he was bringing on his family.— I rvikg. 

Dine at ( cartel ) 1^ aift:! ^“1 ^1 Take dinner, or the princi- 
pal meal of the day, at (a place) e. g. We dwe at home, — Sarkar 

AND LeTHBBIDGS, 

Dine ofi ( ^5! Make a dinner out of ( anything )t e, g. 
Sir Pitt, though he dined off boiled mutton, had always three footmen 
to serve it.—THACKERAY. 

Dineon ’ll Eat at dinner eg 1 dwei privately with 

a friend on a herring and a chicken — Swift. 

Dine on potatoes and'pomt sRC*! 'stt^ slip’ll Eat potatoes wthout 
salt, a very meagie dinner indeed When salt was very dear and the 
cellar empty, parents used to tell their children, to point their potato 
to the salt cellar, and eat it. This wss potato and fori>t.~BR£WHR. 

Dine out ^fijl i5ra<5 Take dinner elsewhere than 

at home e, g Sir Roland had acquired a habit of din'ng out and 
had frequent quarrels with Lady Roland on that score iilW 

Be dinnerless, go without a dinner. 

Dine witli Demootitus Be deprived of one's dinner. 

Dma with Duke Humphrey ^iS?r) Go without a 

meal , — a phrase common in Elizabethan literature, said to be 
from the practice of the poor gentry, who beguiled the dinner hour 
by a promenade near the tomb of Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 
la old Saint Paulas e g, As for the duke m the family, 1 hope it 
will not be Duie Humphrey, and that Trip will not be invited to dine 
vnth him -Barik-g-Gootji, r paradise 

Dine with Mahomet or Mohammed Die and dine in 


ampai' Go without 

° prachce of the poor gentry, who beguiled 

the diuna hour by a promenade near the London Exchange fvh rK 
Sir Thomas Gresham, a merchant m the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, [rf. Diue with Duke Humphrey] 

ifertl Have 

°^“dmJe?e£h JfthS ^ ^ 

-Mboughbura?urS:!S:.pLfp. bnlhantdmer 

^ by repetition. 

exchange iSh cL^pa^etSheLSs’^ 

^ bitter or rancorous- e g 

;pe;,s 

transfixed one another with poJdtppedtTgTl ] 

Dip lElo a book ■ * ^ 




Look 
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cursorily, or here and there, into a book e g He was often seen 
to dtp tnio a volume of history. 

Dip sniifif '8 HtfiC'o sRJ Take snuff by rubbing it on the 
gums and teeth [A.vte> tcan ] 

Dip the oolours [iVaa#.] •rWK Lower the colours and return them 
to place,— a form of naval salute 

Dip the flag— Same as Dip the colours. (9 v.) 

iA) Diplomatic cold ^1 'sp An excuse to 

get over a disagreeable engagement. 

Dipped candle ^ PI ^ ^ A 

candle made by repeatedly dipping a wick in melted grease. 

Direct action A strike or other industrial action 

taken'not to secure industrial ends, but as a means of interference in 
the general government of the country or in its foreign policy. 

Direct against ( ^ 

Aim at , point to e g. Their first attacks were directed against 
those odious patents, under cover of which Buckingham had pillaged 
and oppressed the nation — Macaulay 

Direct (or Positive) demonstration afart*! A demonstration which 
concludes with the direct and certain proof of the proposition in 
question 

Direct tax «t®I^ A tax assessed directly on possessions, incomes or 
polls, as distinguished from taxes on merchandise, or customs, and 
from excise 

Direct to ( ) vtfwtPl® Point towards 

e. g, Vidyasagar then directed all his energies to the enactment of 
a law legalising re-marriage of Hindu widows. 

CSl^ Superscribe anything to be sent to e, g Take the book home 
' and send it back dn ected to me — M Edgeworth 

Dirt cheap {Colloquial ] ttr! ^ ^ Ridiculously cheap e. g 
Thirty pounds a week. It’s too cheap, Johnson, it's dirt cheap — 
Dickens. 

Disabuse of ( ^ ’fftH ) ^ Free from (some 

mistake or wrong notion ), undeceive of eg, "If you think that 
the well IS reserved only for the Hindus, I will take steps to disahise 

_ you soon of the idea " _ 

Disadvantageous to ^ Unfavourable to . incon- 

venient to prejudicial to e g 'These paved the way for the union 
between them which afterwards proved so disadvaatageous to the 
French king.— Robertson. [Webster, 

Disagree to '5((K®r Differ from e. g, I disagree to your proposal.— 

Disagree with Differ from j be at variance with e g. 

They reject the plainest sense of Scripture because it seems to dis- 
agree mill what they call reason — Atterbury ^’tl Be un- 

suited to , have unfitness for e, g The patient is so weak that 
solid food disagrees mth him — McMordie. 
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DiBagreeable to 'spiW'o Unsuitable to ; contrary to e, g This 

conduct Was disagreeable io her natural sincerity. — Broome, 

Offensive to • unpleasmg to e. g. He could not at 
once make up his mind to what was so disagretaile to him, — 
Macaulay. 

Disappoint of Defeat of the hope of attainment of 

( that which was desired or expected ) e g. (i) A bad season dis- 
appoints Xhd farmer of his crops.— Webster. (2) A defeat disap- 
points an enemy of his spoil — Webster. 

Disappointed at (C^t^ Ttilt*l) Defeated of expectation or hope 
because of e. g They were much disappointed at their enfoiced 
return —Motley, 

Disappointed in ( ^ ) ’sfMt?! *11 

Defeated of expectation in ( a thing, when one has it but it does not 
answer one's expectations ) e g, James was disappointed in all bis 
calculations. — Macaulay 


Disappointed of ( -tl 

Frustrated m hopes of ( getting a thing, when one does not get it at 
all ) e.g. Grey and Maitland were sore at being disippoiMed of 
their expected pensions. — Froude. 

Disapprove of isRffra -#(51 ^ ^ ^ Consider 

as wrong or inexpedient, censure e g He disapproves 0/ the 
practice, but does it all the same. — F reeman, ^ 

ini Disallow j decline to sanction e.g. I could not but teiiinpe 
«/ your plan.— M cMordie. 

Discharge a debt ^ Repay a debt <, g He bad an 

invincible repugnance to paying anybody and could only be brought 
by force to discharge nis debt —Thackeray, ^ ® 

Disoourae music ^ utter or give forth melody e. It 

will discourse most eloquent wiujic.-'Shakespeare. ” 

DiBcriBdnate between ^ Mg ^ Distinguish between e 

to disciminate betioef,, 
probability and slight presumption.— Webster. 

DvsorlMnate fiiom ( -gtM) 9^^ j Separate from a g. 

discriminated fioin thj 

Discuss a bottle Drink wine with a friend 

“"d at once began to 

°%“om?atnety '^'-‘de^a 
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with • displeased with e ^ The’company were disgusted with his 

' vulgarity — ^McVTordie. 

Disgusting to ( <i> Iain'S ) 'SfatCfiS Displeasing to , offensive 

to: e.g Life must needs be alike to the idle rich man 

and to the idle pjor man. who has no work to do — Smiles. 

n o) Dish a person , To upset a person’s 

plans. [table. 

Dish out ^ Serve out of a dish , distribute in portions at 

Dish up «ltsr^ Take (food) from' the oven, 

pots, &c., and put in dishes to be served at table. 

Dishonourable to ( ^ ) ’CT ‘sf’prfiw. ^ 

Bringing dishonour on disgraceful to , shameful to e. g 
Much as I shall rejoice to see England, I lament our present orders in 
sack-cloth and ashes, so dtshonourahle to the dignity of England — 
Southey. ^ 

Disjecta Membra (ia#.) CfC^ *i?'5rNt*R Scattered remains. 

Disloyal to ( ?tsft5 ) '■srf® 'sMi® ^ False in allegiance to (a 

sovereign ) e. g The Irish, as a body, are disloyal to the English ^ 

Crown. — Froode. { ) erf® False to j 

treacherous to e. g. He was heartily grieved to find that his wife 
was disloyal to him 

Disorderly house Brothel e g. The Commissioner of Police 
has ordered the removal of the disorderly house owing to its situation 
in the vicinity of an educational institution. 

Disparagement to ( ^ ^ pPft?l iw A matter of 

dishonour, disgrace, or indignity to eg It ought to be no disptragt- 
ment to a star that it is not the sun — South. 

Dispense to ( ) «nfFr ^ ; 'StWt’t Deal out to • administer 
to e g' (i) He Aj/ienses equal justice ro all — M cMokdie ( 2 ) He 
IS delighted to dispense a share of it to all the company. — ScoiT 

Dispense with ( sfl oreJH Permit the neglect or 
omission of, suspend the operation of e, g The Government 

thought It proper not to dispense with the law altogether. , 

®tPf ’iRl'oJt’t ^ Give up do without e. g You can 
easily dispense vnth his services. — McMordie. 

*11 OrSTfl) Allow, put up 
with eg Conniving i.nddispensing'vntko^fa and common adul 
tery —Milton ^ 

Display the red fla^ ^ Defy or dare to battle 

Displeased at ( OPt’f ^ Offended or vexed at (some- 

thing) t, g Why should you be displeased at the fun of the childien 1 
—McMordie, 

Displeased with ( Offended or vexed with (a 

person) eg. lam greatly displeased with you 

Dispose of -sRl , >S|^ im Determine the fate of 

direct or assign for a use . e. g. (ij But first of little Leila we 11 
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ifisfose.— B yron. ( 2 ) He was to'^wfosc the rooms as they became 
vacant —Dickens, fipfti ^ Sell e, g. A few weeks after, Cromwell 
disposed of most of his property, his mother and wife joining in the 

deed of sale —Harrison. ( ^ ’tl'Stil Get 
nd of e g. The difficulty being disposed of, he turned to Elizabeth — 
Froudk. 'S[^ ^ Bestow •. e. g. 1 have disposed of her to a man of 
business. — ^T atler. 

Dispose to Give a bent or pro- 

pension to , incline to e.g.{i) Suspicions dispose kings (0 tyranny, 
husbands fo jealousy, and wise men io irresolution and melancholy. — 
_ Bacon. ( 2 ) Newcastle was disposed to a reconciliation.— M acaulm 
D ispOBsess of Deprive of the occupancy of ; eject from c. g 

The people dispossessed the king ^his crown. 

Dispute about or for (R>tif Ppg4 § 21 ) ‘<11 ^ijll Strive or con- 

tend about or for (somethmgi e. g. 1 hese men have disputed about 
their land-marks. — M cMordie. 


Dispute with <ff^) ’’ll ■^J Strive or contend with 

contest with e.g. Several places efrs/urfe ttuf/r Smyrna the honour of 
be ing the b irth-place of Homer —McMordie ( 

J Wtphf ^ Argue with . discuss with • c, g, Therefore dispute,! 
he m the synagogue toif/t the Jews —Bible. 

Disciualify for ^Ftwni) <51^ Render unlit for . incapaci- 

tate for e. g. She doM not consider any man as disguahfied, by 
reason of his nation or of hts family, foi the priesthood.- Macaoem. 

^ -siPleWil Manifesting div 
respect towards . uncivil to e, g. Children should never be disiespcct. 
/Hi to their parents, ' 

’ll Giving discontent 

to , displeasing to e.g. The plan which you proposed was dissZsfac 
most of those that are concerned in It. aissatispac- 

^ ^ ft’ra' Discontented or dic 

*^1 "““"'""“I Of*.- 

Distaff ^ 
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Distastefal to ( ) ■'tc? ^ Displeasing to the 

feelings of : offensive to e g' Travelling is distasteful to the old 
man. — McMor dib ^ ^ 

Distinot from { ^ ^ 1%5 Different from , 

separate from e g Naturalists ob^erve that instinct must be some 
hidden principle disitncl from what we call Reason — Addiso:t. 

Distinotioa between ( ^ ’tt'fe Difference 
between . a quality that distinguishes between . e. g Show me the 
ifisfiBC/ion ietoeiM such pilfering as this, and picking a man's pocket 
in the street —Dicksns 

Distinetioii -withont differenoe ’ItsfJ ate®? 

•tl *ra1 ^ The considering of things as distinct 

from one another, though in reality they may not be different e.g 
The distinction which is sometimes made between civil privileges 'and 
political power, is a distinction •atiihout a difference — Macaulat. 

Distingniah between ( ) ^*IJ sfc»? ^ Draw a distmchon 
between e g. We must distinguish betvieen fortune-hunters and 
fortune-stealers. — Addison. 

Difltinguisb fconi .( ^ Separate from e g 
Men will ever rfiriio^ais/i war from mere blood-shed — Robertson 

{ i 5 i^ 'SRJP? ) (ofitil ^'S5l Discern from e g There was little in 
his worldly circumstances to distinguish him from the villagers to- 
whom he preached — ^Macaulay 

Disturb a hornets’ nest ^ oretil, An- 

noy spiteful enemies e. g But we knew that if the hornets' nests were 
distill bed, they could and would sting — E, Newspaper 

Diverge to ( Deviate to e, g When the con- 
versation took this turn, he always politely diveiged to another 
subject.— Thackeray. 

Divert from ( ^ Turn off, or 
aside from e g (i) It is very difficult to di-aerf a stream from its 
usual channel ( 2 ) It was only greed of gain that diverted him from 
the right path. ^ 

Divert to or into ( ^ twif ) sit’il Turn off to . e. g. When 
the morning broke, his thoughts were flfrvei /erf into other channels.— 
Helps 

Divert "With. ( Riff WP ) ^ Amuse with ; entertain with : 

e g. Men are diverted svith works of wit and humour — Webster. 

Divest of ( ^fftff Strip of ( such things as 

clothing, arms, equipage, &c ) ■ e. ^ At length the door opened, 
and Ralph, divested o/his boots, presented his crafty face —Dickens. 

^ ^'Sffl Deprive of ( such things, as 

privileges, rights, &c ) e.g The King at once divested the people 
of their right of voting. 

Divide among or -amongst (f^ ffl siRj ) TIPl Cf«5l 

eTSffl Make partition of a thing among ( a number consisting of more 
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thant«o) apportion amongst jr Sow can I rf.a.-* a rupee 

SuStty robots “J-McMorbie. 

Dmdefnd ivetn The maxim of Mach.aveUi. a noted political 

Di^ri ™i“ w’S'aSie «a 8»v»a 

OiS?Siii^["“« 1 »?! =« '5S"1 1W ^ *”* 

riwide into 

e. e> (I) It IS required to divide the angle ABC tnfo two equal > 
\ 2 ) The father thought fit to divide hvs property info three equal 

Divmengli^'«^Divmo right Of kings •sPf^ 

ftc*W The doctrine that no misconduct and no dispossession 

can forfeit the right of a monarch or his heirs to the throne and 
to the obedience of the people j— this doctrine was first held by It-ing 

James I. of England eg, ^ 

May you my Cam and Isis, preach it long. 

The right divine of kings to govern wrong.— P ope. 

Divulge to ( ^ ^ ^ Make known tO; communicate to, 
e. g. You should not have dtvidged all this to my opponents. 

Dixie’s land, or Dixie ^ An imaginary place somewhere 

in the Southern United States, celebrated in a popular Negro melody 
as a paradise of luxurious ease and enjoyment . e. g< 

In Dixit's land I take my stand, 

I'll live and die for Dixie —Popular Song. 


(A) Dixit ( Ipse Dixit ) ^ W A positive statement. 

Dizzy height CH 'SlKfn ^ 

^ 5[Jsf| ^1 A very lofty height, to look up to 

which, or to look down from which, is enough to make a person 
dizzy e g Nervous persons should not get up the dizsy height of 
the Ochterlony Monument m the Maidan. 

Do a bit of stiff [ ^ ofSSl Accept or 

discount a bill c g. 1 wish you'd ifo me a hit of stiff, and just tell 
your father if I may overdraw my account I'll vote with him, — 
fHACEERAY 

Doagoodt\miJfWf3’fl«ro!t^5praciFt^’t®<W?I^ Do some oppor- 
tune service t, g, So he says to every one who does him a good 
turn , — Kingsley. 

Do a thing by halves ^ ^ '^'srtMtc^RSfsfc^ 

life'll Ofeill Do anything partially ; leave up anything unfinished 
e g. But Clive was not a man to do anything by halves . — Macaulay. 
Do [ a thing ] under the rose cstt’ICH ^ ^ Do anything very 

secretly, so as to prevent disclosure e, g. My friend requested me to 
do If under the rose. 


18 
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Do away splt^Jrl ^ ^ Put away , remove c g 

Suspicions regarding his loyalty were entirely done aivoy 

Thackeray. 

Do away with Till , Destroy , put an end 

to ; remove e g The farce of advertising for teachers might just as 
well be done away ait/i.— E nglish NEWSPAPiR 

Do battle ^51 Fight , contend e g. All the public 

bodies dtd battle against the proposed Law, but with no success 

Do by or to ( CTPI fTlH ^ Treat e. g. You 

should do by others as you would have others do to you 

Do credit to Bring honour on eg She does 

01 edit to the educational system pursued there. — Thackeray. 

Do execution , wa fF8ta:^'l 

Tjsjaf Do effective work, produce a particular effect , be able to 
win other people’s heart eg, (i) [It was] to do some fatal execution 
— Shakespeare ( 2 ) Sophia’s features were not so striking at first, 
but often did more certain execution. — Goldsmith. 

Do for ( ^5) ) , (C^ f<F|5) few ntflff Serve 

instead of j serve the purpose of e. g. This building will, for the present, 

do foi our proposed theatre. , Wt ^ Disap- 

point wholly , rum [ Colloquial ] e g-. At the examination he made 
several glaring blu nders i n spel ling, and that did for him, — McMordib 

Do grace '5r?5t5 , ’fSTt*! '^5(1, ffTftffspw ?9fl Reflect credit upon 

e, g Content to do the profession some graces — Shakespeare 

Do honour to ( fVp ^ ■jfWS'S ) Reflect credit 

to , reflect credit on e g' By his brilliant successes at the different 
examinations, Vidyasagar dm honour to the Sanskrit College. 

snHff ^ Show respect to e g The Greeks then united in doing 
honour to the brave warriors — Golden Deeds. 

Do into Transform into , translate into e g 

It [ Pilgrim's Progress ] has been done into verse , it has been done 
into modern English — Macaulay. 

Do justice ^ ■^ifl Administer justice without bias and according to 
the dictates of the law e. g. He sent the strictest orders that justice 
should be done without delay justice was never done — Froudk 

Do justice to c^tff Pt^a) ^ 

Treat justly • give due praise to e, g Foreign nations did 

ample justice to his qualities — Macaulay, ^ vlt^t«t^^.|<t<rPt 

Partake of duly or heartily e. g. Ample justice was done 
to the meal. — Dickens 

Do not put all your eggs into one basket [Pt 01 erb] raW? JfW 

fre ffl , C^tsl 'S)'^ ffl Never venture all 

you have in one ship > do not lay out all your capital in one business 

Do off (?ra1 , 'Sl’l'itfe Take off (as clothes) . remove 

e g. Though the former legal pollution be now done off, jet there is a 
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spiritual contagion in idolatry much to be shunned — iSIlLTW. [M B- 
In modern usage, the expression has been abbreviated into Doff ]. 

Do oa ( ) ’tfllKtJl -^31 , Put on . take on c g To do on 

our own harness, that we may not , but we must do on the armour of 
God — [/V B In modern usage, the phrase has been ab- 
breviated into Don] 

Do one good ^ Be beneficial to one e g. Daily physi- 

cal exercise in the open air did him a great deal of good 

(To) DoonejttBtioe §1^ T'il ’Ipic® If one is to be 

spoken of rightly and justly e. g Some of them were indeed, io do 
thtm justice, men of parts, — M acaulay. 

Do one’s best C5l( ^ Try to the utmost ■ exert one's self to the 
utmost e, g. He d'd lus best to keep back the dogs. — C oxm’er. 

Do one’s bidding TRi3S Obey the orders of one ; 

do what one commands e g ( 1 ) Vidyasagar was always prompt to do 
his mother's bidding ( 2 ) He did hts mother's biddings at all risks. 

Do one’s business [ Colloquial ] ^trt'l Rum a person. 

Do one’s endeavour ’ItS’il Do one’s 

duty , put forth strenuous efforts e g Mr. Prynne proceeded to 
show that he had done his endeavour to prepare his answer.— Folllr. 

Do one’s heart good Be highly pleasing 

to one's feelings e. g It (firf one’s /leoi^ gW to sec him of a Sunday, 
dressed m the best, so tall, so straight, so cheery, supporting his old 
mother to church — Irving 

Do one’s kind [ Shtlespeare ] TiXBfS Act accord- 

ing to one's nature 

Do one’s level best [ Colloquial ] tistrsjt'lT ^ T5l Do one’s utmost ; try 
to the best of one's abilities or power eg As soon as an alarm was 
raised, the neighbours ran to the spot and did their leoel best to prevent 
the fire spreading to the adjacent huts. 

Do one’s part 'sit’Wil ‘Sflt ^11 Perform one’s allotted office or 
duty e g. 

Accuse not Nature ; she hath done her part ; 

Do thou but thine — Milton. 

Do one’s "worst ^fs Do the utmost possible harm e,g. 

Do your viorst . I care not much for what you do,— Dickens. 

Do over ( Perform a second time eg. He was 

asked to do the thing over, (C^s[ t’ta) PliFl Cover, smear 
e g Boats, • -sewed together and done over with a kind of slimy 
stuff like rosin.,;-DEFOE '' 


Do reverenea lysiPi atWl ^51 Show reverence ■ perform an act 

or reverence eg. 

Now lies he there. 

And none so poor to da him levereiice, — Shakespeare. 

Do stead ^ 'stprl Be of use or advantage to * g, ' Here 

- thy sword can A thee httle s/ead,— M ilton. ' 
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Do the busmeas for ( one \ tiiCTTtni '^51 . ’TffeU ^ 

Make an end of cause the death of, kill rum e g. The failure of 
the Bank has done the bustness for toy friend 

Do the handsome thing [ Colloqmal ] Ifft? ^ Act liberally. 

Do the handsome thing by ( Sifti ^ Treat 
generously e g She hoped it would be a matcn, and that his lord- 
ship would do the handsome thing by his nephew — Fieldimg, 

Do the honours of CSRl Play 

the part of the host or noatess in e ;§• Miss S, did the honours of the 
drawing rooms — Thackeray. 

Do the job for— Same as Do the business for, which see. 

Do the office of ( ^ Serve the purpose of ; 
e g, 'I)ms m\\ do the office 0 / a good stick 

Do to- See Do by 

Do to death ^ , ’Itfipil Pf®11 Put to death eg ( 1 ) Done to death 
by sudden blow —Byron (2) Why, Warwick, who should do the 
duke to death ?— Shakespeare 
Do to wit ora’ll Cause to know 

Do up ’It^. 'SfPt Put up , make tidy , arrange e. g. 

Who IS to do up your room every day t — Besant. 5515]^ IFl^ 

OpSTl Fatigue utterly . e g The long walk had quite done me up 
cqtOT^Packup e g The seedsman was asked to do up the 

parcel of seeds Ofk^<tl iWtWl Make bankrupt . rum e g 
There was a pleasuie 111 a debtor which none but a creditor 

could know — M Edgeworth, f?a1 ^ Starch and iron e g. 
[ She had ] a rich gown of velvet and a ruff done up with the famous 
yellow starch — Hawthor'E, 

Do violence to ( ^ Commit outrage 

to , use force to e g' The culprit was sentenced to eighteen months 
rigorous imprisonment for doing violence to a lady in the female 
compartment of a railway carriage 

Do well ^ ^ Perform a good act , act a good part 

e g His friends would have rf072e we// to lend no countenance to such 

adulati n — Macaulay 

Do with ’FM Wfit ■’Hi Make use of ; employ , dispose of e. g- 
(ii He has got a teies'ope but does not know what to do -anlh it.— 
McMordie 12 ) I have n it done with him yet —Thackeray 

Do without { ^ ’fl ^ Get along or rua"®!® 

without l a person or thing ) , dispense with e g. 1 could never 
vnihout her aid 

Do wrong C^IWt 'srait’I ^ , qPl ’lEl Act umustly . commit a 
blunder e g I found that I had done wiotig in taking a draft irom 

a stranger — Goldsmith ^ _ 

Do wrong to 1 or Do one wrong ) ^ ^ " 

injii'tice to c ^ lam really sorry that you did so great a serong s 
he b) false represeniati ms . ^ 

Do yeoman's service ( ^ 
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immensely useful to e. g (i) The breath of the brook dtd us 
y'omaa’s service , — De QuiNCEYt ( 2 ) It did me yeoman's service,— 
Shakespeare. 


(A 1 Dobbia cstfsf^ A faithful friend and patient 

lover — after a character in Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair." 

Doctor an. acooant Falsify an account. [ See Gook 

aa account 3 

Dootor’a stuff Co<lSi, Medicine e. g. He had been ailing for some 

considerable time from complicated diseases, and had placed himself 
under an expert homeopath, but all the doctor’s stuff prescribed by 
the able physician was of no avail. 


Doctors differ or disagree itcil fronts There is a 

considerable diversity of opinion amongst learned men e, g. Who 
shall decide, when doctors disagree ? — Pope. 

Doctora’’ (wmmonB Plslk'sn ^ 1 (f j loisPti.‘ls Before the establishment 

Court and the Probate Court in 1857 , the college 
■of the doctors of the civil law in London, where were also the offices 
haying jurisdiction of marriage licenses, divorces, registration of 
wills, &c. , so called because the doctors used to common together 
there e.g. She had a superstitious kind of notion that she would 
do bettM in a future state if she had been recognized by the social 
L the power of Doctors' Commons extended beyond 

the office of the registrar-general — Mrs Linton. 


Dodo of Madagascar mTsmH ftcnn c®tC5l ’iHl, nil’ll 

<^1^^ The 'dodo’ was a bird supposed to inhabit Madagascar, 
pe species IS now extinct, and the word ’dodo’ is symbolicaf f or a 
v-'*!? cannot be founc e g The book-worm, like the dodo of 
Madagascar, is now almost extinct —Miss Martineau. 

Dobs ^ur mother know you are out ? [ Slang ] cm^ ^ f¥ mpPf 
CT ^ ^ ^1% ^ 01 cssi ^1^, 

^ This IS aplayful 
Tmot to imply that the person addressed to is so 

Self almost unable to take care of 

I went and told the constable my property to track 
He asked me if I didn’t wish that I might get it back. 

He3edanJ« ” 

e andsaid, 5it, does your mother knovi that you aie out 1 " 

T\ 1. r ^ —Barham. 

Dog-oheap [ Colloquial ] C5|^t3 5tSl Very cheap [ cf Dirt Cheap. ] 

Dog Days em to Days of great heat. 

fmn doln'’“thi ^ ^ Pit«9l VRI 

t urn down the corners of the leaves of ( a book i and soil lA hJ 
Mans^fiel^^ *' ^ unopened, not dog-eared.— 


(A) Dog in a doublet A bold, resolute fellow. 
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(A) dog in the manger ci( f^csfa c®W ^rt, ^*15 ’®oc^e 

i|1 A churlish fellow who will neither enjoy a thing himself 
nor allow others to do so eg "I suppose it is wrong and selfish, " 
he said, ‘‘I suppose I am a dog ta a mange) ’’ — Trollope, 

Dog Latin sitifsi ®f?| Barbarous Latin e g. It was the dog 

Latin of the pharmacy that he was so afraid of. 

Dog of Montargis « »t^ -stfs A 

dog of uncommon intelligence and ferocious behaviour to the enemy 
e g. No doubt Diogenes is there, and no doubt Mr. Toots has reason 
to observe him , for he comes straightway at Mr. Tools’ legs, and 
tumbles over himself in the desperation with which he makes at him, 

' like a very dog of Moniargts — Dickens 

Dog on it > A minced oath { for ‘God damn it '' ) 

Dog one’s steps *1fPr ’tfPI Follow close on one’s heels c g 

The sins of the wicked dog then steps and cry loudly against them 

Dog-sleep 'ifl fel, ’ 35 . ^*1 A light sleep broken by the 

slightest noise. 

Dog fared ^ E\tremely tired. 

Dog watch []Na)titcat\ ^ A watch of two hours of 

which there are two, the first being from 4 to 6 , and the second from 
6 to 8 o’clock? M, 

Dog’s meat^TOirt^ff , «rt^ m fen Coarse meat , 

scraps and refuse sold as food for dogs [ and beer. 

Dog’s nose >i|'^ ■sfes fel ^Itftn TO A kind of mixed drink composed of gin 

Dogs of war nnl — •14%'oji, Horrors 

of war, such as, slaughter, conflagration, famine, and the like e g < 
And Cresar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

With Ate by his side, come hot from hell. 

Shall, in these confines, with a monarch’s voice. 

Cry “Havoc” and let slip the<fc>?s o/war — Shakespeare 

Doloe far Niente ( Italian ) JT^'f ’•TOn Sweet doing-nothing, plea- 
sant idleness ^ 

Dole out ^fel opcnl , '^?rl Deal 

out in small portions , distribute , bestow e g They accordingly rfa/irf 
out supplies to him very sparingly,— M acaulay. 

Domesday Book— A book consisting of two volumes, formerly kept m 
the exchequer under three different locks and keys, but is now kept in 
the Record Office. It was compiled by order of William the Conqueror 
containing a survey of all the lands in England, their ownership, value 
&c The date of the survey is 1086 

Domssfao architootufo The architecture of mansions, 

dwelling-houses, cottages, &c. 

Domesfac economy 5rviftc?5( 

The principle of thrifty house keeping e g She was then very 
busy being left by her husband in charge of doineshe economy 
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Mannecing.’ , ^ ^ 1 , foolishly thought 

DoSS^i” s:KtS«i"i5 

Do not exult till you are quite out of 

Do^t'huwy. Hopkias wa 

^ca. fe’t ^ ??l asfl ?a A satirical reproof to those who 

are'not prompt in their payments 

Doom to (C^tJlsi’! tfoa ) ^ffa^ -^i Sentence to , condemn to e. g. 

vagabonds were arrested and doomel to tortures of the most horrible 

(A) DoOT-trea ^B^Fl ^ PPl , The wooden bar of a door to secure it 
at night from intruders Also, a door-post. 

Doroaa society A ladies’ association for 

making and providing clothes for the poor e g About a year ago 
the ladies of the Boreas society at our church made up a large quantity 
of shirts, trousers, and socks — M Adeier. 

Doric land— Greece, Dons being a part of Greece 


Done reed Pastoral poetry. 

Dormant partner PI «[•% c«ft4 'WftC^ C¥Pl ^II, 

gfs? A partner who takes no share in tlie active business of 

a company or partnership, but is entitled to a share in the profits, and 
subject to a share in the lasses [c/ Sleeping partner ] 

(A) Doss-house ^ A cheap lodging house 

where the poorer classes sleep on straw beds. 

Dot and carry wKsts ^ ) W 


5tci5^ »iCira ^'991 ( In addition ), set down the 

units and carry over the tens to the ne'ct column. 


Dot down |r=F51 ®t9llt Take down notes of e, g. He would dot do%o t 
these things in his pocket-book. 

Dote on or upon ^fla* wf^i^W Love to excess e g. (i) How foolishly 
do we dote upon this world ^ (z) What dust we dote on when 'tis man 
we love ’ — Pope 

Dotterel or Dottrel iifesil -p , ^ A 

doting old fool ; an old man easily cajoled. 
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(A) Double *it^S 'srtC5 A person who exactly or 

nearly resembles another in appearance. 

Double acrostic <9^ A species of enigma, in which words 

are to be guessed whose initial and Snal letters form other words. 

Double and twist ^ Add one thread 

to another and twist them together. 

Double dealing ^ <il Wt ^1 'srarsii^ Hypo- 

critical practice ; the profession of one thing, but in practice the doing 
of another e g. This young lady was quite above double dealing , 
she had no mental reservation, — M. Edgeworth. 

Double Dutch sW, ^ cstt®l ^ sfl Gibberish, 

]argon, or a foreign tongue not understood by the hearer. ^ 

Double entendre (Pr Doobl ong-tongdr) ^ »t^ ?r| 

An equivoque ; a word or phrase with two meanings,— usually more 
or less indecent e. g An agreeable old gentleman . ~ had a certain 
proclivity toward double entendres, — Rhoda Broughton. 

Double-faced Treacherous , deceitful. [ doubled. 

Double feast A feast on which the antiphon is 

(A) Double first— In the first class both of the classical and mathema- 
tical final examination in the University of Oxford , of the classical 
and mathematical triposes in the University of Cambridge. 

Double-hearted feURPlI , 

%r , Having a false heart • treacherous , deceitful 

e, g. It IS indeed very dangerous to put faith in double-hearted persons. 

Double hues fro*! (In Lloyd’s publications), a record of 

accidents and losses e g One morning the subscribers were reading 
the “double lines", and among the losses was the total wreck of the 
identical ship.— Old and new England 

Double-looked p|®l ^ '«il<(ai Locked with two 

locks or bolts ( '51®!! ) Locked by two turns of the key, as in 

very few locks but many novels [ the complement of men 

Double-manned <£R!^ ^ ^ Furnished with twice 

Double-meaning *lJ«t»ljr Deceitful 

Double-minded man '5i<ij<|fs[«fb'e c^lt^ A man whose 

mind wavers between two courses of action • a fickle-minded man 
e, g. A double-minded man is unstable in all his ways —Bible 

Double or quits W >iC‘| wrt® 

CSi®t? #ll to, ftlS'l ^51® ^ I [This expression IS 

used in gambling when a stake due is either to become double or be 
reduced to nothing, according to the issue of a certain chance] 

Double shufSe A low, noisy dance. 

Double up '®t3? Fold up e g. The piece of paper was at first 
doubled up and then written upon. 
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Double upon [ MdUary ] TO Offlwi ^ Inclose 

between two fires. ' [ air-space between them. 

Double window— A window having two sets of glazed sashes with an 

Doubt Of (C^f^) Question of; suspect of e. g. 

Trials permit me not to doubt of the separableness of a yellow tincture 
from gold — Boylb, 

Dove-tail into ( Ofenl Fit m nicely. 

Down ( or Out ) at heels Shabby, slovenly, in a poor plight . 

e, g, I am almost out at hot Is — Shakespeare. 

Down, down %5 Sflfsi?!! tit’s Come down, or go down, 

Down, in the mouth or dumps [ Colloqutol ] wctlKtit? , f^il , 

Low-spirited , chop fallen j depressed • dejected , mortified , e.g He 
IS all i&ait tn tht mouth because he has tailed in the examination. — 
McMordie 

Down on ( or upon 1 one’s luok [ Cdlogmal ] 

In ill luck , very unfortunate e. g I wouldn’t turn you away, Alan, 
if you were down on your luck, — StsvinsON Dejected , 

dispirited « The order for their execution arrived, and they were 
down upon their luck — Reade. 

Down the oountEyiir|CPt^ctF,'«(i^«,c^'3tts! rpplflri^ <511^ 

Olt Towards the sea, or towards the’ part where the rivers 
discharge their waters into the ocean e g. He went down the country, 

Down the sound II5C53 Towards the sea; m 

the direction of the ebb-tide e.g. The boat was cast adrift,, and it 
floated down the sound. 


, Down the wind ricsf In the direction of, and moving 

with the wind e g Birds fly swiftly down the wind , — Webster. 

sfllPfsl *15*1 Decaying • declining ; in a state of decay. 
'I Obsolete ]e. He went (foam #Ae wiwii still. — L’Estrange. 


Down to ( ) ■rplrg . vsrpj So far down as . even e, g There 

were men who would have sent whole nations forth to perish, down 
to the baby at the breast.— Dickens [ from tow n 

Down to the country rip »t^s}tcr| Away into the country, 

Down With pjcj Throw down ; take down , put 

down used m energetic commands e g (i) Down with the palace, 
fire it.— Dryden, (2) "Down with him,” cried Astur — Macaulay. 


Down with the ( or one’s) dust [Slang} cTO oresl, ^ 

Deposit the cash , pay down the money e, g My lord, quoth the 
king, presently deposit your hundred pounds in goU, or else no going 
hence all Ae days of your life .The abbot down with his dust, 
and glad he escaped so, returned to Reading, — Fuller. 

Down with your money [ Colloquial ] i&t^ ci?®!. ^ Lay down 

your money, pay it down e, g Don’t bandy words , down with vour 
money and leave the place at once. 
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Downright Dunstable JiWPf'fl, Very blunt, 

plain speaking e,g If this is not plain speaking, there is no such 
place as downright Dur stable.— SaJTt. 

(A) Downy cove [Slang] A knowing fellow, np to erery 

dodge. 

Dowse on the chops Blow on the face 

Doxy fHs . sftWF : "Tl S’t'lfl A baby • a plaything , a paramour 

Doyen ( ) C’ral C^Tf^ From a celebrated French painter of 

that name, a pupil of Van Loo e g. W. C. Bonneriee was known 
as the Doyen of the Calcutta Bar 

Doyleys A small cloth used to cover dessert plates 

Doze away ^ Pass away or spend in 

drowsiness or laziness , e, g. He doeed aw ly his time 
D P or Dom Proo [Latin, Domus Procerum\—’T\i 2 house of Lords 
Dr Dodipoll ^ Any man of weak intellect, a dotard ' 

Hence, the proverb, wise as Dr Dodtpoll, meaning ‘not wise at all ’ 

Draconian code 'nrfs^pdlf? A very severe law. [ Draco was an 
Athenian law-maker Every violation t f a law in this code was made 
a capital oEence ] 

(A) Draft on Aldgate or on Aldgate pump ^ 

’ll A worthless note of hand ; a fraudulent draft or money 

« order* 

Drag in by head and ahoulders Jit^ 

^ ^ Draw in forcibly or violently , bring m 

quite abruptly and unnecessarily e g We have enough to do to 
think of ourselves in these days, without diaggmg in the absent oy 
heads and shoiildeis. — Florence Marryat. 

Drag in ncok and orop — Same as Drag in by head and shoulders 
Drag on 'SfaffR ^31 , ^ Move heavily go on 

lingeringly e. g. So the hours dragged on heavily enough.— D ickens. 

Drag out (Sftrl ^ iStPRi ^3 ^ Draw out by mam force e. g He 
dragged him out by the collar, and held him at arms length — 
Dickens. [ petticoats to trail in the dirt 

Draggle-tail srtf , ^ A slut ,■ a woman who allows her 

Dragon’s teeth Seeds of 

future destruction [ Cadmus, the founder of Thebes so the Greek 
legend says, having killed a fearful dragon, sowed its teeth in the plain, 
from which sprang up a large number of armed men, 
another excepting five, who became the progenitors of the 1 
c, g French Clinton plunged headlong into the abyss, and order 
went forth like so many dragon's teeth sown by a financial Caomus. 
—Mrs. Linton. 

Drain of <!S%1 Ef^l Exhaust of, empty of (wealth, resources, or t e 
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like) e g. In the name of free trade India is diantcd e'cry jcar 
of Its chief resources. 

Drain one’s self Ml Eshaust one's own strength or 

resources e g He has rfratiici /mnsrl/' by overwork. 

Drain the c,up CMl Empty the cup, or clear it of liquor, 

by causing the liquor to drop or tun off slowly. 

Dram tke cup at a breath >9^ sptg w vfrq ’ll® 

Ml Drink of! all the wine in the cup or glass without once taking 
breath c The drunkard was so eager for a drink that he diattied 
the cup at a ireaih. 

Drain the cup to the dregs [iifer<x%] 

’Ift Ml Drink out of a cui> or tumbler till the very dregs are taken 
off, [ Metaphm ically ] Suffer or undergo 

the utmost of gtief, sorrow, misery, pain, ike, e g, Cranmer had not 
yet expiated his personal offences against the Queen and her mother, 
and he was yet to di am the cup of humiliatioiT fa the dregs. — pRoUDr, 

Dramatio unities— According to Aristotle’s rules of tragedy, one catas- 
trophe, one locality, one day. The French plays strictly follow these 
rules 

Dramatis personce [LjfiK] The 

characters of a drama V play, or of actual transaction e. g. The rfia- 
mahs personce were nobles, country gentlemen, justices of the quotum, 
&c— English Newspaper 

Drat’em— An oath, contracted for God diailc them. 

Draught horse -sji A horse employed in drawing 

loads ploughing, Ike , as distinguished from a saddle horse or 
carnage horse. 

Draught net fehll A seme or hauling net. 

Draught of Thor 'ol^l The ebb of the sea. [ ploughing, Ac. 

Draught ox sfttifCM An ox employed in hauling loads, 

Tak°e° im ^ ^ '' ^ ^ ^ 


unsuccessful 
^ome of the spectators die® 6/niiily 
and others gained prizes -M acaulay 

Draw a bow »Rtrfcq^ «ii| Discharge an arrow from 

f’ff "Dram yoii) ia^'v 

tight, cunning man, said Geisler tauntingly. 

Draw a comparison Compare c g A fair cornban- 

son may be A awe between Shakespeaie and Kalidas, 

curlMn Ml Form some deHnite opinion e 

” ““ »«"4 -./f. 

D»w . oover «», w, ftTO ,aft« «5I Cle.r , 
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^ Cause a curtain to slide or move, either in 
closing or unclosing ■ shut out of sight, or e\pose to view e. g Night 
draws the curiatn, which the sun withdraws. — Herbert. 

Draw a distinction. i 2 fc«? Distinguish e,g You are required 

to d7aw a distincltan between an ‘abstract’ and a 'concrete’ term. 

Draw a furrow sit^ cipesl . sftst ^ Plough or draw a 

plough through a field so as to make a furrow. 

Draw a Ime between ( >£tc«!f Ms ^ Define 
the limit so as to show clearly the difference between , draw a distinc- 
tion between e g Nobody thought of drawing a Ime between those 
who ought to be allowed to sit in the House of Commons and those 
who ought to be shut out— Mac\dlay. 

Draw a parallel JrfJS c?^ Show a similarity. 

Draw a person 

^ ^ Ehcit information cleverly from a 

person which he did not wish to give e g The Hon’ble member put 
the question in the council in order to dtaw the responsible minister. 

Draw a picture iPt Form a portrait or image e, g. The Emperor 
one day took up a pencil which fell from the hand of Titian who was 

then drawing his picture, — Freemax. ^ Give a description • 

e g. The pictui e di awn of him in early life by the Scottish historians 
IS highly captivating,— Irvixg. 

Draw a prize Pt#! PFg ’Wal Be successful in the 
drawing of a lottery, e, g. In the general lottery, Mr. HL.dtew 
the highest pi tse. 

Draw ared herring across the path 'sr^f^ 1%^ 

SR CbII ^ Try to divert attention from the mam 

question by some side-issue. ["A red herring drawn across a fo\’s 
path destroys the scent and sets the dogs at fault ” — Brewer. ] 

Draw a screw [Slang] (eiw ^ Draw a salary • e, g He’s 

a reporter on the "News", and draws a handsome screw — Besakt. 

Draw a veil over &tPpit fel , sW ctpstrl Conceal 

from public view e, g, Oo« the prirate sufferings of Aurangzeb we 
at aw a letl ^ but history records with pain the injury he did to the 
Mughal empire and to ins co-religionists in general — R. C. Dorr’s 
History op Ixdu. 

Draw about i^lPpil ci^’Tl c^®Fr Drag about 

Draw after ’PTFPR ^ Produce, bring on e.g War 

draws after it a tram of calamities. [Be attended by 

Draw along ^icsf sittf lift’d 'its! Drag along. ^ ^ 

Draw amiss ^ Follow scent m the wrong 

direction 

Draw an inference ^ ^ Form an opinion or judgment' 

e.g. One inference may be drawn from this anecdote —Macaulay. 
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Draw aside Move to one side e. g We drew aside 

to let the coach pass by. 

Draw back Receive back, as duties on goods tor exporta- 
tion. f^ft^ ^'OTl Recede j iwithdraw e, g. Though 

again and again on the verge of a rupture with his sister-in-law, he 
drew back at the last moment — Froude. 

Draw blank f^l^tcilii ’Jsttsi ’rtfp ^ 

Send the hounds into a cover to 
frighten oiit a fox, but find no fox. C^eftH ^ 

’tt'SHl, Take out a lottery ticket with a blank 

number , [hence] get no prize. 

Draw breatU ^ , C^C5 <trW Hold life j live e. g. Indeed 

he was one in whom the ancient Roman honour more appeared than 
in any that drew breath in Italy, — LaMB 

Draw-bndge ilKHtW « csf|ii ^ ^ 

A bridge so constructed that a part of itmiay be temporarily removed 
or drawn aside, to allow the passage of vessels. 

Draw oats Draw lots, as of paper, &c., cut of 

unequal lengths e, g. The sailors then decided to draw cuts in 
order to ascertain which of them should give his life to be food for 
the test. 

Draw down Elicit , produce . bring down e g. 

He was so varied and ludicrous in his execution of the scene, that he 
drew down thunders of applause — Irviks. 

Draw forth ^ ^ ^ Elicit , raise e. g. To the coalition 

he alluded in language which drew forth tumultuous applause from his 
followers.— Macaulay. 

Draw ftom f ^ ^ a(t« 1^^ ^ ^'1 ’Flu , tri Derive- 
from . deduce ftom • infer from e. g. (r) We do not draw the moral 
Irasons we might /fow history —Burke (2) One inference may be 
drawn from this anecdote. — Macaulay. 


Draw in ^ ^ Pull m s retract withdraw r 

^ ^ ^ The rider has drawn in the reins of his horse. e(C=ll(^'Sj 

SI’S*!! Entice • inveigle e g The simple villagers were readily 
drawn in and the conspiracy was strong. — McMoaniE, 

Draw in one’s horns [ Colloquial ] 's'gpt, If? >1^ ’Hi, 

Withdraw one’s boastful words or arrogant pretensions- 
restrain one s ardour • e. g. So they drew in their herns, meaning 

to put them forth again, should it be necessary— Motley. 

^Hl'Collect 

ones sails j not to venture in any venture on bo«d 2 ship. 
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Draw it fine , '5|f% ^e^l! Be too precise. 

Draw lots ^?5T® Take tickets out of a box or 

wheel, one after another, to determine which among a number should 
gain the prize or do something eg. (i) 1 hey ifrm with other 
fighting men for their share of the booty — Dickens. ( 2 ) If we 
draw lots, he speeds.— S hakespeare 

Draw near or nigh Approach e. g. (i) The day of the 

examination was drawing nigh ( 2 ) When the crisis of his fate drew 
nigh, there was a reaction — Macaulay 

Draw not your bow till the arrow is fixed [Proueri] q] 

Tfel C^!f ^ *11 Have everything ready before you begin 

Draw off ’f*5t‘^’f? ^'851 , Withdraw , retire e ^ It was 

thought dangerous to push on, and the army diew off, 

Withdraw , abstract e g. Those who spend their early years in 
frivolous amusements find it hard in after years to draw offxhar minds 

from them, sfaifl Take out e g. He drew off a gallon 

of wioe from the cask. 

Draw on or upon sfc^ftfso ^ Allure , entice e g. The reluctant may 
be if; awn fl7z by kindness and caresses 'Occasion, cause 

e g "Under colour of war, which either his negligence drew on, or 
his practices procured, he levied a subsidy ” siipHR ’Hi Incur on , 
bring down upon e g None draw upon themselves more displeasure 
than those who deal in political matters — Addiso.v. CR^iIl 'si® Wl’t 

S’ttPI tlt?l ^fS’Tl Get money from ( any source ) by issuing 

cheques or other means e.g I shall be able to live pretty well without 

drawing upon my mother. — Thackeray (c^i’Fl) 

^1 Collect matenals from e g. He has drawn too largely upon official 

papers — De QoINCBY ^8^1 Approach , come near e g 

There were a lew more outbreaks as the winter drew on, — Knight 

Draw on one’s imagination ?Hl ^ ^ ^ Collect 

materials from one's imaginative faculties • make imaginative or lying 
statements « g He was bent on bringing some charges against his 
antagonist, and he thought of rfrawiwgow Ins imagination for a few 
facts. ^ 

Draw on one’s memory ’H‘1 ^mlit Try to remember 

a thing e, g. For the moment he forgot the names of his assailants, 
and he did his best to draw on his memory, but without success. 

Draw one’s (or a) bow at a venture [ Colloquial ) 

OiFI ^ ^ Do or speak something at 

random or without due consideration or thought of the probable result 
e,.g "And your mother was an Indian," said Lady Jane, drawing 
htr how at a venture — Mrs Lintox 

Draw one’s breath f^RFf ®f8^ . ^ Breathe e g He fancied 
that he should be able to draw A mo e freely in a sbtithern 

climate — Mac 'Ulay. 
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Draw one’8 eye-teeth csm we’ll Take tlic conceit out of a p< r- 

son make one suffer loss without seeing the manecuvtcs by \\hich it 

was effected c g- ^ ' 

if they don't look bharp — Dixos*s New AMrait-A* 

Draw out ®t'S?rt Extract e. g They tlraw nitf wine horn 

the juice of the vine. Eenglhen, prolong t. g. He 

dieto Old his remarks to a great length.— -hlf/MouMi!. Fl.3''i ' ' 

Spread or extend by beating c. g. Gold mayberftu 
pleasure Unsheathe c g 


■hlt.Moum!. Trii 
Gold may berftu'«'ii cut at 
He lifcw out Ins suord .and 


would have killed himself.— B ihle eiTM ’=1211 Cause to be 

declared or brought to light e, g fhc counsel by jmlicimi-. cjiies- 

tions drtw o'lt several facts from the witness. ( ) C’f^iii ’Tit i 

Induce (one) to give out Ins thoughts c g. (i) Attempts 
are often made to drc's out the Prime Minister.— MrMoiiW/. (?1 
And even the old friends of her father who tried to drav her oit could 
seldom extract more than a Yes or No— Mar tuf.tt. «?[ rV't 

apart Detach or separate from the m.ain bodj . rr- ■^■r • 
1^1 Arrange m battle. ^ protract. 

, Draw out of ( C^Pi rc|f| ) ^rs ;i%| 5-tyt.T \Vithdf.aw or retrc.at fro n 
g ft) She was a coquette, and devised meins to dto-v mil cfbcT pro- 
mise (aj The builder tried to rfra-v ii><( of Ins contract —Mr Nlnr.iii’ . 

Draw over («WW5C^C3)i5tc??iiC5ltijc’r{!ia’rtc? MPfSl Pertunek 

or induce to forsake the opposing party and jom one’s oi\n parlj' r. 
Some may be dramn over by interest, others by persuasion. 

Draw rein ’IW Slacken speed, slop e,,r. Unfrtv ,k/- 

rein at the door,~MRS. Lisros, ’ ^ 

Draw tears from Wpfc^el tprl^i OfOilt Make (one) shed tears or luef. 
e.g, I he miserable plight of the woman and her supplications dn a 
U aisfiom the gentleman* 

Draw the cork rflctp iqfg gtfjpfl iri|l Give one .i bloody nose. 

Draw the Ktng’a piotare C5(f% ^3^(5 antt Com false money. 

Draw the oartaitt»(^ fetptql cisql ^ eis>{| Close the cnrt.nn 
over an object, or remove it [ Hence, fig. ] cg-fH fjipfrj :5l sjg-t,; 

Srformat?®""'’'’^®^'' ^ ortii Begin rr close a 

Draw Bte lino [Colloquial] shai i 

' -fiir '‘“P hlackmailtjS 

“X5™sr.Sr«'i,'i»”'S'i „ 

lot of particulars, and I began to thinUie w ■’ 

-Howells. ^ drainng tho Icgl.,.,, 
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Draw the nail W ^ Absolve oneself 

of a vow. (From a custom in Cheshire of registering the vow by 
driving a nail into a tree and then of cancelling or retracting the 
same when occasion arises by withdrawing the nail). 

Draw tho sword ^ Pull the sword out of its sheath , 

unsheathe the sword Make war e.g, (t) It was no doubt 

a wonder to many how the South African republics dared to draist 
the swoid againct the English. {2) If he had drawn the sword 
against the crown, he had drawn it only in defence of the Church, — 
Macauwy, 

(To) Draw the teeth of 'srliig ^ To 

deprive of the opportunity of doing mischief 

Draw the wool over [Colloquial] ^ ops’ll. Blindfold, impose 
on, deceive e, g. The sorcerer knows how to draw the wool over the 
gaping throng. 

Draw to 'srt^‘1 ■’F 3 I , 'SfW Attract to e. g. He diew fresh 
students to his lectures by the attractions of his wit, his arguments 
and last, but not the least, his unrivalled cook and cellar.— K i^tgsley 

(C^ Feel attracted to e.g. (i) By degrees 

he felt himself drawn to her. (2) The man is so genial that I drew 
to him at once.— M cMordib. ^ 

Draw to close C*R '^Ffl Approach towards the end e g The king’s 
life was drawing to a close , — MACADtAY. 

Draw to a head (tiflWtR’ ) Begin to suppurate, ripen • e g 

The boil drawing to a head, a surgeon was called m to perform the 
necessary operation. [Figuratively] ^ 

Mature, approach the time for action e g The plot was dis- 
covered before it had drawn to a head, and the plotters were duly 
punished. 

Draw together 'il^ ^ ^*11 Collect in one place, or be collected 

Draw up ^ ilFf ©t%l. PfliSl ^ Pull up the 

reins ; stop the vehicle e g, (i) By sunset they reached the end 
of their journey, and drew up before the stately portals of King 
Menelaus. — Havell stop Carnages will not be allowed to dtaw 
up on the line of route after 2-30 P M.— F. L Halliday 

©tft’Tl Raise ; lift e g, (i) Then advising her to drew up 
the window to keep the cold air out he mounted the box. — Diceens. 
(2) In default of ladders, the men of the 69th let down a rope, and he 
was drawn up unhurt — Kaye. (3) He ordered the bridge com- 
municating with the vessel to be drawn up — Smiles, 

Bring near e, g. Draw your chair up to the table.— D ickens. ^ 3 ?^ 
JffW® Arrange in battle array eg, (i) The general 
drew up his men in five lines three deep (2) Nelson dtew up his ivar 
ships opposite Alexandria.— M cMordib (3) We filed the strMt, 
though a long one, and though we were drawn vp in double file — De 
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Qoincey. S WWS m Draft • compose in due form e.p 

U) 1 drmup the state of my affairs in writing.— D efoe ( 2 ) The 
petition was not (/raw it^Swith much facility of style.—mACAULAi* 
( 3 I Their business was to drotu up the acts on which the Estates were 
afterwards to deliberate — Macaolay (4» They shall be made an 
example of , draw up the warrants.— D ickens. (SI A scheme to this 

effect was drawn up by Bishop Williams — Green. ^ 

tteN Rear oneself up with a proud'and majestic demeanour . e He 
drew up his haughty head and poured forth in deep and sonorous 
tones the lofty language of inextinguishable hope. — Macaulay. 

Draw upon— See Draw on. t cut m quarters. 

Drawn and quartered ’Rl Drawn in a sledge 

Drawn battle, Drawn game cif ^ ^ sfWl ^ ^ 


A battle or game from which both patties withdraw without either 
party having won the victory , a battle or game equally contested • e g. 
(cl The battle of Chillian walla IS said by English historians to have 
been a drawn battle (2I If we make a drawn game of it, every 
British heart must tremble. — Addison. [ to be poured on food. 

Drawn butter ■'it^ Butter melted and prepared for use as gravy, 
Drawn fox A cunning fellow. 

Drawn game— See Drawn battle 


Draw water with a sieve ^ ^ Act in a futile 

manner. _ [ a man-of-war. 

Dread naught Fearless or intrepid person ; 

Dream away, out, or through Witt, ’ll c^f’t'l 

iRt Pass in reverie or inaction • spend in idle vagaries ■ e g. (i) 
I am sorry to find that you dream away your days. (2| How foolish 
IS he to dream through life (3) Why does Antony dream out his 
hours ?— Shakespeare, 

Dream of Ofsfl Experience sleeping visions of e.g. Last night 
I dreamed of ray departed mother. ’^?^S ^ Think of 

even m dream , imagine : e. g. More things are wrought by prayer 
than this world dreams of, — Tennyson, 

Dream on sitw f^lTO sRI, cCisl EJtiJM ofs}! 

Think idly , indulge in wild reveries e. g (ij He lay on a worn- 
out niEttrcss SiOd ok l^kbs of rupees* (2) They otz \xi 

a course of reading, but not digesting. — L ocke. 

Drench with ( c^lwt ^ ^ } tw ^ Wet thoroughly with . 

^turate with e g, (i) He was drenched with rain to the skin. (2) 
The water was restrained by a dam and the whole plain diencked 

'With it 


(A) Dresden ahepherdeaa ig 9tf^[F5Cij A girl dainty m 

dress and appearance r 

Dreasahoraedown Curry, rub and Lmb a 

Dreas a Ship ^ ^ ^ Ornament a ship with flyme 
colours e. g. Sailors dress their skips on Christmas-day. ^ ® 
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Dresa a wound ^ ’ll ^fsfl Cleanse a n ound 

and apply to it medicaments • e. g. The surgeon cut open the tumour 
and dressed the "ivound, 

Dress-cirole 1«}c?fetra5f cst% The part of a theatre (usually the first 
gallery ) set apart tor the rich in evening dress. 

Dress ora ^ TC5T ^ Break up, crush and 

powder any metal m its unreduced state in the stamping mill. 

Dress parade A parade in full uniform for 

review. 

Dress rehearsal ^i<4l A private preparatory per- 

formance of a drama, opera, &c . in costume. 

Dress one's jacket (or hide) for one Ofeifl. ^ 

Give one a drubbing ; beat one * e g I’ll dress your jacket ’for you 
The allusion is to dressing or dusting carpets by beating them with 
a stick 

Dress up or out 5i^® Clothe pompously or elegantly, 

as, to dress up with tinsel : e g. 1 just now met your brother dressed 

_ up in great style. — McMordie ^ [ from head to foot 

Dressed up to the nines Dressed to perfection 

Dressed in ( wH<ti*i ) hPiS'® Clothed m e,g. It did one’s heart 
gond to see him of a Sunday, dressed 1 1 his best, so tall, so straight, so 
cheery, supporting his old mother to church — Irving. 

Dressed up to the knooker ^ c»lWt^ Jlfeio Dressed m the 

height of fashion 

(A) Dressing down Pl*t Wetil , et^ Gfesl (Usually) a 

thorough good talking to a lashing with the tougue ; (also) a physical 
drubbing, a "hiding ” — Brewer 

Drift in the streets i|l<lt«l)'« ’W ’tc’i ^|ln1 Be left 

in the streets a-begging without any means to get on in the world 
e, g The poor man was seen drifting in the streets of the great city. 

ivrifc with the tide c?tra Float, or be driven along by a 

current of water e g. The vessel drifted astern lotth the tide 

Drink deep Swallow deep ( a liquid ) . e g, "Drink 

deep or taste not the Pierian spring.” [ unkindness. 

Drink down Wf ^ ^ ^ Reduce ; subdue , as, to drink down 

Drink in one’s glass PtCSst^ft ^ To follow one’s own bent 

Drink in ^ ^ Make or receive in any inlet, 

C^, StPl Swallow up. fe'K.'ntg 5tt? ^ Take in or receive, with- 
out any scruple or examination e g The vulgar drank in these 

tales of their ferocity and audacity. — Macaulay. *tt>l ^ 

fell ^ *1 dlyi ^ ^ 'SffeSfl 

fgfe a(^t| Take into one’s self by drinking, or as if by drinking , 
receive and appropriate as in satisfaction of thirst e g Song was 
the form of literature which he [Burns] had drunk in from his cradle. 
— J, C. Shairp. ^ Absorb ram, &c , as dry land does. 
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Drink like a fish ^ abundantly <As, many fish 

swim with mouths opon they appear to be continually drinking'* 
—Beaumont and Fletcher). 

Drink money, or Drink penny An 

allowance or perquisite, given to buy drink j a gratuity. 

Drinkof(PFFl^’t^<’it)tW*t’tFl ’F^l Dnnk some portion of (a 
liquid) e. g Take, Polyphemus, and di tiifc of this wine, now that thou 

hast eaten of human fiesh — Havell. { PpFt ^C5 ) ^ sptj ’TFl 
^ Swallow a liquid out of fsomething) e, g (i) Ye shall drink of my 
cup —Bible (2) They drank 0/ a stream. (3) Circe welcomed Odysseus 
with the same treacherous smile, gave him to diinh of the same cup, 
and struck him with her wand in the same manner.— Havell. 

Drink off ^IFt Drink the whole at a draught. 

Drink one’s fill 'srt^ 4 i ’IFl Drink to satiety. 

Drink one’s health, Dnnk the health of. or Drink to the health 

of ’fPl ’TO ’tm ^mi 

Drink while expressing good wishes for the health or welfare of 
•one , signify good will to a person by drinking e. g (i) It was a gala 
day, and they drank to the health q/^ their new king (2) He gave them 
half a guinea a-piece to drink kts health, and raise their dejected 
spirits —Goldsmith 

Drink one’s self drunk srtotet sfl ^ W® 'irW, tpf trltra 

’ISl Continue drinking until one is quite drunk. 

Drink the cup of sorrow cstst uststl Bear the burden of sorrow 
awarded to men or falling to their lot [cf Math xwi, 39 , xx, 22). The 
allusion is also to the way of putting criminals to death in ancient 
times by poison like hemlock, as in the case of Socrates). 

Dnnk the waters ^C^nf ^ ^^Ff ^ Take medicinal 

waters, especially at a spa e g Annandale when he learned that his 
two accomplices had turned approvers retired to Bath and pretended 
to di ink the wafers.— Macaulay, ( History of England ch. xvi ), 

Dnnk penny— See Drink money. 

Drink the others under the table ’tt'tl 'sftif 

Rest 15 ^ ^pRl ’i? ^1^1.® Continue drink- 

ing and remain comparatively sober a'ter the others have completely 
collapsed 

Dnnk till all’s blue m «rt^C5 sffsjsf ^ 

vt®i Continue drinking until everything around one looks blue. 

Drink to imnpf ■'HI , met npf ’pfJ’tPfK'Sfte'l 

, ’I'iJ’tt’f Salute in drinking • invite to drink 

by drinking first , wish well to, in the act ol taking the cup ^ e. (ij 
It was a practice of early gallants, who thus obtained blood which thev 
mingled with wine, and then di ank to their mistresses — Webster. 

(2) I drink to the general joy of the whole table, 

And to out dear friend Banquo — Shakespeare, 
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Dnnk to the drags «srtf^ <9^ TO 

’tsl 'srtt’f Swallow up to the last drop including the sediment , 
enioy to satiety eg Z)n«i life's pleasure _#o ^/le dr<^j and disgust 
will set in. 

Drink iip ^ Till Exhaust by drinking e g. 

The man has di iml up a pint of whisky at a draught, and is now 
quite helpless 

Drink up the Sea — Attempt the impossible 

Drinking at Freeman’s quay »t55Trt wllH ^ Drinking gaUs^, 
[At one time, porters and carmen calling at , , Freeman’s quay near 
London bridge, had a pot of beer given them gratisl 

Drinking bout »rfPltW Drunken revelry. 

Drinking horns Drinking cups made of rhinoceros' horn 

(as supposed in the East to sweat if they contained any poison In 
the North those raaoe of narwhal tusk were held to counteract any 
poisonous effects). 

Drive a bargain ^ £?Pt ’IS'fj ^ Settle with 

difficulty the terms of the bargain. 

Drive a coaeh-and-four (or a ooaeh-and-sixl through ( f¥|if ) 

- pPPt ^HKI '^1 Break through, or avoid acting up to, the pro- 
visions of e g (i) You always told me that it is to drive a coacli-and- 
four'through wills and settlements and legal things,— Hagsard. (2) 
You may talk vaguely about driving a coach~and’Stx through a bad 
young Act of Parliament — Dickeks. 

Drive a good bargain ^ Jfsin Make an advantage* 

ous bargain , exact more than is quite equable e g. Heaven would 
no bargain for its blessings Dryden 

Drive a hard bargain swiit 

Beat down the seller's price and with great difficulty settle the 
terms of the bargain , get the highest possible profit in any transac- 
tion e, g Although he had declined to receive money for his first 
poems, Byron altered his views and even learnt to drive a pretty hard 
bargain with his publisher. — Smiles. 

Drive a nail in one’s cofidn ^ ^ ^1^ vl5i?s ’ttcs 

<9^ Do something to hasten one's death or rum 

Drive a roaring trade cstc® Be doing a very brisk business. 

Drive a thriving trade ^ 5rf®WP 'OTTI Btsit'r Be doing a 

deal of profitable and prosperous business. 

Drive a trade «ii<l*il9 ^ Conduct a business : e g. 

(1) The trade of life cannot be driven without partners —Collier 

(2) The Laplanders di ove a profitable trade in selling winds —Brewer. 

Drive along fttfe ■^%l ’It'S'll Go along by carriage. 

Drive at ( >211®) ^ Aim at, intend eg, 

(i) I listened attentively to his long rambling speech, but could not 
make out what he was duvtng of— McMordie. (2) Let them there- 
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fore declare what carnal or secular interest he diove tf/.— S outh, 
TOlCit Strike at with fury e. g, Horatius di ove at the 

shield of Astur, 

Dnve away ^ Force or remove to a distance ; 

expel « ^ He drives them all awy from the room and sits moaning 
fay the faedside — Lytton. 

Drive back ora’ll force back ; repel e, g. The enemy was driven 
back at the point of bayonet. 

Drive before il^«t 'Stst^’rl ops’!! e\pel e. g. The foe flew before them 
like chaffs driven before a strong wind. 

Drive feathers or down ^ ^ ■ST’I#:’? 

“1^ Place feathers in a machine, which, by a current of air, drives 
off the lightest to one end and collects them by themselves. 

Drive forth W5t Expel. ^1^51 aitfel '’Ffel tllam Force out ; 
chase out e g. So she brought him to the stye, where they were con. 
fined together, and opening the gate rfiow them all/ert/i, a herd of 
bristly swine. — Havell. 

Drive in c?<2’tl ’ll «HR*t CipS’rt Come or force \n- e g. 

Drive m the nail when it is hot. 


Drive into ( %5f| ) istiSt^l ’tt'Qfrt Force or compel to 
move into e, g The captives were driven into the cell at the 
point of the sword,— Macaulay. ( WFt f¥p ) 1%^ iJtR ?rt 

Be forced to move into e g. The ships had di iven into shoal- 
water having but 14 fathoms —Southey. 

Drive info a oorner capt<| Jffl Tfii Force ct compel to move into a corner 
e. g The people no longer employed were driven aw'ay into holes and 
corners, and eked out a wretched subsistence by pot.ito gardens 

Froude CifSTl W Silence (a person) 

by some decisive argument e g This way of debating drncsa. 
man inti a corner, seizes all the passes through which be can make an 
escape, and forces him to surrender at discretion. — Addison. 

Drive EpWl Depart by carriage e,g. We drove off 

from the place in great haste. 

Drive on wtisfotfe offs’ll b!*t‘H ’ffe’ll Hurry on precipitately. 

Drive one mad vltstsr <(rf^vj c«t^ Turn one mad , make one lose 

one’s senses a g-. If he stands there, looking calmly upon S 
^ dastardly heart, he will drive me wS.f! 

Drive one’s pigs to market [ Colloquial ] Snore e g We 

rilV driiin/kisligs 

Compel or force to 

move out. expel e. g. (i, Vidyasagar at once droieout the boy 
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from the school. ( 2 ) But he had played his cards ill , he was dt ivet 
Old and took refuge in England. — FEonDE. 

Driver of Sarope {Le cocker de r Europe ) — Minister of Louis XV whom 
the Emprffis of Russia styled the Due de CboiseuI ( 1719 - 85 ;, because 
he had spies all over Europe and thus ruled its political cabals. 

Drive tandem ^(1 ’t? ’13 < 9 ^ 3^331 

Drive a coach with the horses harnessed singly one before the 
other, instead of abreast - e g He had already given up driving 
t 2 ndem,—Eii glish Magazine [ its full length 

Drive the nail home spra £2(3%! 331^ £irs3l Force the nail down to 

Drive the swine through the hanks of yam 531 £35513 3 I ^ 
Spoil what has been painfully done , squander thrift ( Alluding to the 
Glide wfe's thrift or yarn wrought in the winter in Scotland being 
laid down by the barn-side to bleach and so exposed to damage from- 
passing animals, such as a herd of pigs ) 

Drive to 3?ni3t ( £3t*t ?l£3 ) 3te3l Force or compel to move on 
to • e g (I) Scarcely had the ship been two days at sea, when she 
was driven by stress of weather to Newcastle — Irvikg. (2) His 
father d 3 ’ing, he was driven to London to seek his fortune — Swirr 

5tti§l ( C3Wf6 ) 31^ 3f£3f Take to in a carriage : e g. The 
coachman drove him to his own door, stli^ 3l33l ( £ 3 We ) 3t83l Go 
to by carriage -e. g. We drove to the inn. ( PFt 3 ) 'SI3n33 
•fist's 3t3J''?3l Compel to take tO' e g (l) These things combined 
to drive him to violence ( 2 ) He was driven by .the necessities of the 
times fo rigour — King CwAULES (3) If Castro drove him fo hos- 
tilities, the blood spilt in the quarrel he on the head of that commander. 
—Prescott. ' 

Drive to despair <!ir<F3tr3 C3«rl Make ( a person ) give up 

all hopes and expectations ' e g Driven to despair he again had 
recourse to the Duke of Cumberland — Macaulat 

Drive to one’s wits’ end <9CiRtC3 ^f 33 l £3^ Perplex iflterly ; e g 
The riddle was so hard that I was driven to my vnid end to solve it 

Drive to the wall £3e3tei ckl 331 ; ?33?t3 31^ £3«3l , < 9 t 33 t £3 

^ 3^ 331 Push or bring to extremities ; get mastery over • e g. 
When the crush begins, the weakest are driven to the viall. 

Dr ive t oo many omnibuses through Temple Bar <£|33C? 3 rt 33 €l^ 
331 To attempt too many undertakings simultaneously. 

Drive up ^IbI 31331 ^«3l Arrive by carnage • e g We drove 

tip to the inn [consciously from one’s mouth 

Drivelling dotage €i33Pf «53^ Weak old age when saliva drops un- 

Droit d’ Aubaine f3 £t(^KW3 5^1(3 ^?luf 3 33 l^ 3 tc ^3 33 A ‘‘right 

over alien’s property” of the king of France (except that of the Swiss 
and Scots) which was not finally abolished till i8ig 

Drop across 3331 £331 ^S3l Encounter accidentally or casually' 
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(A) Drone among the bees ^ c^itc^ JIW ^ An idler among 

the active, t ^ r c„o 

Drop a veil over ‘st^sTfst ^ Conceal from public view. L bee 

Draw a veil over ] e. g. It will be proper for the historian to drofi 
a veil ovei their sufferings. — Trollopb. 

Drop an aoqaaintanee wt'I ’ifilfs® Cease 

inviting or visiting an acquaintance. [ The opposite is pick vp an 
acquaintance] [m speed during a race or sport. 

Drop a vessel ^ PtsTfa PlWl ’ll Beat down a vessel 

Drop anchor cifeil Moor, 

Drop asleep ’W Fall asleep unconsciously c g. It was late 

at night, and the boy diopped asleep. 

Drop astern [ Nautical] ^«’11 Pass or move towards the 

stern , move back e g The ship dropped astern. 
jpl ^ Slacken the speed of a vessel e, g. The sailors dropped astern. 

Drop away ’tBi, Depart - disappear - e. g. His so- 

called friends now began to rfi op aviay one by one. 

Drop by drop C^IbI CiffSl In small quantity. 

Dropdown {Nautical] tlw <!r<l^ 5 I*Uigil tw tit^lcsm ^ 

Sail, row, or move down a river, or towards the sea e, g. 
The sailors dropped down at lull speed. 

Drop from the clouds CTl^l ’3t=l 

Come down from the heavens , come from quite an unknown place 
e g The man looked in so unexpectedly that it seemed that he 
had dropped ft om the clouds 

Drop in [Colloquial] ^pnil ^’fl Appear quite unexpectedly 
e, g, (i) As we sat together on the green grass conversing on various 
topics, a stranger n: (z) If he could di op j« on Sunday 

week, he might go home the wiser. — Blackmork. I3) And if any- 
thing went wrong with Georgy, he would diop tii twice or thrice 
in the day to see the little chap, and without so much as the thought 
of a fee,— Thackeray. 

(A) Drop in the bucket A very small quan- 

tity or contribution, so small as not to be taken into account e g. 
In the meantime my wife breathed her List, but this was only a drop 
in the bucket of misfortunes that were in store for me. 

(A) Drop in one’s eye rapt iR ^%li^ 1115151 Not exactly 

intoxicated, but having had quite enough 

(A) Drop in the ocean fel^ ^’tfet‘1 A very small 

quantity in a large body . a mere nothing as compared with some- 
thing under consideration e, g "The power, however, of the House 
of Commons, when least diminished, 15 as i7 drop tn the occanj com- 
pared to that residing m a settled majority of our national assembly," 

(A) Drop of the cratur (creature, as the Irish call it) ^ A 
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little whisky or other 'spirits, being the 'creature comfort’ or a thing 
necessary for the comfort of the body, (. e,, the grosftr constituent 
of Man as opposed to the finer one, the Soul which is the vital spark 
of heavenly flame. 

Drop kiok ffsni ot 

^ A kick made as the ball dropped from the hand, rebounds from 
the ground. ^ ^ 

Drop letter -asr srt^ c*! ^ Pit ^ A 

letter to be delivered from the same office where posted. 

(A) Drop too much 'srf^w ^ Drink m a larger quantity 

e, g He has taken a drop too much, 1. 1 he is intoxicated 

Drop off ( Its ’1®! Fall off ( a tree ) e g When mangoes 

are fully ripe, they drop queasily, Die e.g. Many 

promising youths drop off in the prime of life. ^i5l , 

Withdraw disappear e g (i) One by one his friends dropped 

o/’— THACKEaAV. ^srltm ^ Fall asleep : e. g Every time I drop- 
ped off lex a moment, a new noise awoke me — Mark Twain. 

Drop out »ti5| Cease to be in rank e. g Some of the 

soldiers .were disabled by disease, and they dropped out of the ranks. 

Drop aoano A drop curtain on which a scene is painted. 

Drop the oartain c^pstl , c«R twl End the 

,tale , close the performance 

Drop through ’pCert»t*(pRr 5l1 Fail of success e g (i) If you do 
not pay more attention to the work you have undertaken, it is sure 
to drop through ( 2 ) The undertaking promised well, but it dropped 
through when Mohanlal left the town.— McMordib. 
rop to 's|<l\ss(<| ^ Descend •> 

vopping Are {Mehtary'] Cftisl A constant irregu- 

lar discharge of small arms 

Drop upon Cif«n Meet by chance ( when least expected ). 

Drown the miller [Colloquial] PpUR Render unpalatable 

by mixing too much water e I can’t take in this peg , the boy 
has drovsned the miller 

(A) Drowning man catches at a straw [Proverb] 

^l^t'8 ■pRiI C5ltt¥ '®ti'ai(4U ^ 

SReRSf 'TO When a person is placed in a hopelessly 
desperate situation he tries to save himself by any means he finds 
at hand even when such means he knows to be quite inadequate 
e g. Either because rfi'OWBtirg'wvn will catch at straws, or he had 
really misplaced confidence in my abilities, this assurance seemed to 
cumtort him a great deal. — Norris 

(A) Drug in the market ^ =lt^ An article 

that IS not saleable , a commodity for which there is no demand 
e.g. Watch guards and toasting-forks were alike at a discount, and 
sponges were a drug tn the market, — Dickens. 
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tThe) Druid’s egg The wonderful egg as hatched by 

several serpents and buoyed into the air by their hissing. Its possessor 
was sure to prevail in every contest and to be courted by those in power. 
Pliny says he had seen one as a moderate>sieed apple. 

Drum-head oourt-mertialTOl ^ cn 


A court-martial called suddenly, or on the field. 

Drum into 'JjB < 55 ; ( TOI ’Wfecl ors^ Instil into by re- 

petition eg I tried my best to drum the matter into hts mind 

Drhm out OfQ’tl Drive out with shame. 

Drum up lit Stf ^ Gather, or collect by going round 

with a drum. Collect by the e\ercise 

of influence and exertion. 

Drumsticks Legs (The leg of a cooked fowl is called dmmsticL). 

Drunk as David’s ( Davy's ) sow— Quite drunk as the wife of David 
Lloyd, a Welshman keeping an alehouse at Hereford, who was a sight 
like their sow with si\ legs as lying down in the sty to sleep, at which a 
visitor exclaimed, “well it is the drunkenest sow 1 ever beheld " 

Drunk as obole — Intoxicated like the so-called notorious drunkard, who 
was the cobbler's wife of Linden Grove to whom Prior the poet was 
attached. ’ 

Drmk as a piper or fish Quite drunk ( referring to the 

fiddler at wakes, fairs &c. who used to be paid in liquor for ptayincr to 
the dancers ) e. g, The man drank off a pint of whisky at a draught, 
and IS now as a /.i/re,- [Similar expressions, Drunk as a 

fiamar, drunk as a lord t m a dinner placing the guests under the 
table in a hopeless state ol intoxication ) ]. 

Drunk with Ids, sitCSW^rl Intoxicated with, maddened 

with e ^ The nation was drunk mth joy and pride —Macaulay 

Drunken Deddington iWV Dead drunk. [ 1 he proper naS a 
play on the word dead ] '• ^ ^ ® 

between people drunk with 
wine , as, the drunken quart els of a rake.— Swift. 

Dry as dust { omm ) ^ A heavy, plodding 

very learned ( refetrine to thp 

the prefaces fe^of mln'’'^''t h 'vbom Scott addressed 

e pretaces ttc. of many of hts novels ) , an antiquary, 

°^£d^ ^ ^ BIo'v that did not draw 

Dry (or dry up) aoow cwrt CausI aTow^fcoie 

Dry cow A cow notg.v.ng milk, 

"1 ""PPi"!-,!... 
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dock from which the water may be' shut or pumped out, so as to 
leave a ship dry for inspection or repairs. 

Dry goods ^flr, 'fet <3^ stt^T Cloths, stuffs, silks, laces, 

ribbons, &c, in distinction from groceries. 

Dry light 'SRH Pure unobstructed, light. [ Hence ] 

^ Clear, impartial view e g The scientific man must 
keep his feelings under stern control, lest they obtrude into his re- 
searches, and colour the dff light in which alone science desires to see 

its objects. — J. C. Sharp. 

Drylodgings 

Lodging taken only for sleeping purpose, meals being taken elsewhere. 
Dry measure ( 'SSPfsf ^ A measure of volume 

for dry or coarse articles, by the busnel. peck &c. 

Dry uursB isi? pi Pl^ ’IPl "^ulS ^ A nurse that 

does not suckle the child, {Ftg'lc^ '^<351 ^■slolsl Swaii ’t?? 

1*1^ Inferior officer who instructs a superior officer in his duty. 
Dry-rot Decay of timber converting its substance 

into dry powder. [ meats Itc. 

Dry-salter '§^'1 ^ 3rtt3I-f?(C3r®l Dealer in drugs, dye wood, dried 
Dry shave— -Shave without soaping the face (hencel to scratch the 
face, to box it and bruise it efVstQT Pindar Great cry and little wool, 
Ep I 

Dry subject 1%Jr An uninteresting subject. 

Dry up igi? ^ ^ Deprive utterly of water or moisture. 

’rt'SiIl deprived wholly of water! e.g- 

Rivers dry up by opening of the forest,— E merson. 

^ ^ Scorch or parch with thirst • e g Their 

honourable men are famished, and their multitude dried up with 
thirst.— Bible. 

Dry up a cow— See Dry a cow 

Dry wine A wine m which the saccharine matter and fe^ 

mentation were so exactly balanced, that they have neutralised each 

other, and no sweetness is perceptible , — opposed to "sweet or irui y 
wine," in which the saccharine matter is in excess. 

Dub up PF®t Pay down the money , "fork out Another form of 

dup 1 e , do up ^ f „ 

(A) Duck’s egg [5/a«g] (°), 'll I" cricket a score ot 

I e., no score at all ( Hence ) "To break one’s duck’s egg, or one’s 
duck" is "to make one run or more" Zero, naught, nothing so calieu 
by schoolboys, because zero (o) looks like a duck’s egg / /> 
did you get at the Arithmetic examination ? A duck's egg I thinK. 

Due by or from m Owing by ^ d A sum of five 

rupees IS due by him, (2) Towards the close of the late reign, 
obtained, in satisfaction of an old debt due to \umfrom the Crown, me 
grant of an immense region in North America — Macaulay. 
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Dua to tsWCS) ^' 1 , ^ W Owing to e g. (i) A sum of 

five hundred rupees is dm to bun (21 Towards the close of the late 
reign, he had obtained, in satisfaction of an old debt dm to him from 
the Crown, the grant of an immense region in North America — 
Macwcay. vTO Proper for e g. It was due to 

the nation that all doubts should be cleared up. — M&caolay. 

■2!^) Cipl Proper to be paid to or done towards e g There 

are no thanks due to me, for it is a give and-take affair. — Dickens. 
(CTt^i . (C^ ^ Occasioned by , owing to • 

«. g (i) His prosperity is due to his honest diligence {2\ This effect 
n due to the attraction of the sun and moon —J D. Forbes. (3I 
Whatever I have done is due to patient thought —Newton. 


Duloe est desipere in Loco Honce 4 Odes, XU, 28) TO trs 

'Stc^ 'srtJpir ’tte’Tl *115 It IS delightful 

to play the fool occasionally , it is nice to throw aside one’s dignity and 
relax at the proper time. 

Dalce et deoornm est pro Patria Mori [ Latin, Horace • 3 Odes, 11, 

13] « ?:^ 5 i fV^’iltitis 

sweet and becoming to die for one’s country. 

Dull as ditch.* water [CoeneMafiona/J As lifeless 

as water in a ditch , quite irksome or uninteresting e. g. What passed 
through his mind was something like the following , "Heigbo I 0 Lord 1 
Dull as ditch-water I This is my only holiday, yet I don't seem to en- 
joy It I" — Warren, 


Dull at ( fro ^ Slow of under- 

standing (a thing) e g Dull (,/ classical learning, — T hackeray. * 

Dull of ( ftfl^l 5 l l^’SfS Slow of action of (anything) 

e g, ihe people s heart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing —Bible. ^ 


Dull-sighted Having weak sight. 

Dull-witted Not smart. 

Dam Tivimus, vivamua ttC5«. While we live, let us enjoy 

life— the motto adopted by Dr Doddridge ( 1702—51 ), 

Dumb ague, or Dumb chill 'srttrtfipFti! <il*FCFFt5 3jfr[^ ^ A 

defi™e?'Xir’""“®"' which has no well- 

Dumb dog [Coffojurof] ^ps(( ^ pfHtW fi q A 

should 

Dum sola {Law ioA)— While single or unmarried 

“moK'vfs"un?D.lloT‘'’^ W While I breathe I hope - 
Dumb found or founder ^ Confuse greatly. 
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Damb Ox, or Dumb Ox of Cologne— A playful name of St Thomas 
Aquinas, the prince of scholastic theologians (1226—1274) so called 
from his excessive taciturn disposition 

Dumb show Pantomime. 

Dumb waiter— A piece of dining room furniture fitted with shelves to 
hold glasses, dishes and plate So called because it answers all the 
purposes of a waiter and is not possessed of a tongue 

Dan in the mire ^11% One in distress. [To draw Dtm out of the 

nitre IS to help one out of distress or assist when things are at a 
standstill The allusion is to an old English game with a log of 
wood called Dun {formerly cart horse) fallen into the mire is to be pulled 
out. _ Each does all he can to obstruct the others and as often as 
possible the log is made to fall on some one’s toes— Brewer. [ cf Romeo 
& Juliet, 1, 4.] 

Durance vile, or Vile durance Irksome 

duress , hateful imprisonment e g 

In durance vile here must 1 wake and sleep, - 
And all my Irav/zy couch in sorrow steep — Burns 

Durante beneplaoito (Lat.) — During good pleasure. 

Durante minore state (Lat.) — During minority. 

Durante viduitate (inf.)— During widowhood. 

Durante vita fZa^.)— For life 

Dunng good behaviour ’FtW tl® ’itl- 

*it«ro 1 iQ f^TTSStil Wl ^ During the integrity and fidelity of 

official conduct. 

Dust and ashes ^IRTSK '8 Emblems of death & mortality. 

Dust one’s jacket ( or coat ) for one ^ ofesl Give one 

a sound thrashing (allusion to dusting carpets &c by beating them 
with a stick) 

f The ] Dustman has arrived TO Bed time for children 

who rub their eyes as if dust was in them. [A similar expression is— 
"The Sandman is about] ” 

Dutch auction f fejt cq iflertcsf PfCJpsI 5®1 

C??'S vftlf £ 3 ?®!?! A kind of mock auction 

at which the salesman (usually a travelling peddlerjstarts at an ex- 
orbitantly high price and gradually comes down till he finds a pur- 
chaser e g They are always bidding against each other in the 
Dutch auction by which we are being brought down surely, though by 
a protracted process, to the abolition of every sort of qualification,— 
G SsiITH. 

Dutch Bargain A one-sided bargain. From the 

couplet — 

In matters of commerce the fault of the Dutch 
Is giving too little and asking too much. 

Dutch cheese >£|T2RFt? A small, round, hard cheese, made from 
skim-milk. - 

Dutch concert at ^«(1 TOI M 
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^ ^ A so-called concert in v>h ichthe singers smg theit vamus son£ 
ai one and the same time Pm A great noise or hubbub, like 

that made by a party of Dutchmen in sundry stages to intoxication, 
some singing, others quarrelling, speechifying, wrangling, and so on 
(A) Dutoli defence im A pretended defence. 

Datch gold, Dutch metal or mineral'*!^ 'Sf^ A kind of brass- 


(The) Dutch*have taken HoUaudStft ^ ' A quiz when any one- 

tells what is wellknown as a piece of wonderful news. ( Queen Boss- 
or Anne is dead ), 

Dutch Nfehtogale <m A frog. 

fA) Dutch uncle An awkward, uncouth fellow e. g The 

man with his long uncombed hair and beard had all the look of a 
Dutch uncle. [ "I will talk to you like a Dutch uncle" means, I will 
reprove you smartly] 

Dutch "Wife An open frame of rattan or cane used, in the 

Dutch Indies, to rest the limbs upon in bed. 


Duty to or toward ( What one is bound to do or show 
to /. g. (i) The Bishop assured their Majesties that he would no more 
swerve from his duly to them than renounce his hope of heaven 
—Macaulay. (2) Forgetting his duty tomard GoA, his sovereign 
lord, and his country,— Hallam. 

Dwell among ( ■st^ CfftC^ 5!C<(I ) 'fl^f ^ Reside among (people) 
e g. Among traitors I will not dtaell. — Kikgsley. 

Dwell at, in ( ijPI ) ^ Reside at ( a place ), m ( a country ) 
e £. He dwells at Burdwan tit Bengal. 


Dwell on or upon { csFFft^ ) <!tW ; ^ 

Occupy a long time with , deal with ( a subject ) at length e g. He 
dwells in his speeches on the penis to religion and liberty, — F roupe. 

( CTFlj’Froi ) Ponder over for a long time eg (i) Do 

not let your mind dwell on these troubles. — M cMordie, { 2 ) The 
thought was too frightful to dwell upon — Warren. { PFFf ) 
JpSIt Hang on with attention • remain 

absorbed with . cleave to e. g fi) The attentive queen dwelt on his 
accents.— Smith. (2) They stand at a distance, dwelling on his looks 
and language, fixed in amazement — Buckminster. 13J Her voice 
rings in my ears, her look dwells on my heart — Lytton. 

Dwindle into spMs ^ Dimmish 

into, shrink mto; waste to ^ ^ On Aurangzeb’s death, the 
vast Moghal empire rapidly dwindled info insignificance. ^if;ilf^ 

Degenerate into , fall away into ; e p-, 
Kehgious societies, though begun with excellent intentions, are said 
to have dwindled into factious clubs — Swift. 

Dyeiugram^|5f^ .»lPiF)ipf ^ Dye with the tint made from 
gram , dye of a fast colour , dye Bcmly e ^ 

The red roses flush up m her cheeks •••• 

Like crimson tfyed in jfrojjj,— S penser, 
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Dyeing scarlet Drinking deep. (Drinking dyes 

the face scarlet ) 

Dying confession ^ TO A con- 

fession made by a criminal before death 

Dying couch TO W «f|t? TO A 

couch upon which some one is dying, [dying, 

Dying declaration Deposition made while one is 

Dying hour to The hour of death 

Dying prayer ^^f#( A prayer uttered at the time of 

death eg The of the sinner was sincerely penitent 

Dynamite Saturday— January 24th 1885 when great injury was caused 
to the Houses of Parliament and the Tower of London by explosions 
of Dynamite. 

E. 

Bach other ’taTO Reciprocating one with the other; e.g, (i) The 
two brothers fell foul of each other (2) These patentees fell out and 
went to law with each other, — Smilbs. 

Eager for ( CTO ^ Desirous of gaming 

e g, (i) Vidyasagar was never eager for praise or for fame (2) 
We might have highly esteemed the privilege of sitting at his feet as 
a lecturer , but we should hardly have been very eager for \as company 
jn our lighter moments — Frebman, 

Eager in '^ 1 TOTT Tf^f Tl Earnest in (the pursuit of an 

object ) e g We should always be eager ta the pursuit of knowledge, 

(The) Eagle does npt hawk at flies ^ ^ TO 

CTO TO ^ ’(IS ) Little things are beneath a great man’s contempt 
( Lat. Aqmla non captat muscas }. [intonations. 

Ear-blind [ m music ] One who cannot differentiate the 

Bar drop, Ear nng ^^^"1 , ^®( Ornament for the ear. 

Ear-flnger The little finger 

Bar-lap ^^s( Tip or lobe of the ear. 

Ear-shot Reach of the hearing. 

Bar-trumpet aHTOfil ^ cTO An instrument to aid in hearing 

Bar- wax TO'til ^ 1 ^ Cerumen of the ear. 

(An) Early Bird TOI An early riser , one 

who IS first in the field. 

Earn a livelihood, Barn one’s bread, Earn one’s living 

Acquire money by labour, trade, service, &c., 
for the support of oneself 

Earn a name TO cTO , ®Itw TO Gam reputation e g. Clive 
earned a name m the siege of Arcot. 
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Eexn salt for one’s pomdge ’Rfe Earn even a 

penny e, g. He won't earn salt for hts pon idge —Brewer. 

Bataest money 

few Money paid in earnest to bind a bargain, or ratify and 
prove a sale. 

Barth apple Potato. ^"^Pd Cucnmbet. 

Barth pitch csdfe WWWtl Mineral tar. 

(An) Barthly Paradise 'stWm ^ A place of delight. 

Base away, Base off [Nautical] TO TO f5®t 

Slacken a rope gradually. 

Base Of ( cTO W| ^ Wfl Free from {anything that pains, 
disquiets, or oppresses) , relieve from ( toil or care ) . e. g. Sing, and 
I’ll east thy shoulders of thy load.— Dryden, [ To steal it 

(Toi Ease one of his money or purse fet^t^ ffil ^ ^ pWh mui 

Ease off— See Ease away. ■' 

Base one’s self spraittt ^,5(11:? Relieve nature. 

Easter-day A Christian festival commemorat- 

ing Christ’s resurrection, and occurring on Sunday, the second dav 
after Good Friday. ^ 


Easter-eggaltlfeifeit^^llni ipp ^ 

PtKents given at Easter whether they are actual eggs or articles 
shaped like eggs. Sometimes they take the form of expensive gifts enclos- 
ed in egg-shaped boxes The custom ol giving Easier-eggsm Western 
Europe is an imitation of the Greek Church, the members of which in- 
terchange coloured eggs at that- season. The practice is said to be 
originally of Persian origin, and to refer to the egg out of which the world 
was supposed to ^ve been hatched.—MACMiLRAN and Barret, 


Approachable with ease • e ir 
(I) The cunning monkey scampered up to such aheiZas was nS 

- Easy come, easy Athmgeir^^^^^ 

Easy of Bpeeoh Afiable. ^ ® ® 

Easy-going man ^ tjtfpi A man of mild temperament. 

® h.‘,sS;¥* ■gw. 

, [About the o^,„ S IS phrasefhe" ft! very disagreeable 

: private m one of the PeLvWam. , f°“«'ving story ,s related 

' unfottunately shot a tame crow bSmg SO Jjuritmg, and 

hunter had rested bis musket againsfa Uee°n^nS The unlucky 
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There being no escape, the hunter got through with part of his distaste- 
ful meal, Then the soldier, as soon he got the piece in his hands, im- 
mediately turned the tables by levelling it at the planter, exclaiming, 
‘Now, you, eat the rest of the crow or I’ll shoot you on the spot ’ There 
being no escape, the thing was done] [ humiliation. 

Bat dirt [ Colloquial ] ^ srtsfl Submit to some abject 

(To) Eat Dnnmow Baoon ^51 Live m conjugal 

amity, without even wishing the marriage knot to be less (irmly tied 
(Allusion IS to a custom instituted by lady Juga ih iiii and restored 
by Robert de Fitzwaller in 1244 whereby one going to Dunmow in 
Essex and humbly kneeling on two stones at the church door may 
claim a gammon of bacon if he can swear that for 12 months and a 
day he has never had a household brawl or wished himself unmarried ) 

Batflreft 5 rtg^ Quarrel 

Bat for the Bar [Colloquial] *tEl Study for the bar, t e 

to become a, barrister. [ This is in allusion to the number of times that 
a student must dine in the hall of an Inn of Court ] e g If you bind 
him with leading-strings at College, he Will break loose while eating 
for the Bar in London — TaotLOPE. 

Bat humble pie vf*f f'airl , 'Qsra C®C?f , igit Come down from 

a position one has assumed j be obliged to take 'a lower room.’ ["Um- 
bles" are the heart, liver, and entrails of the deer, the huntsman's per- 
quisites When the lord and his household dined the venison pasty 
was served on the dais, but the nmbles were made into a pie for the 
huntsman and his fellows — Brewer ] « g. Swift sickened, rebelled, 
left service, ate umble pie, and came back again — Thackeray. 

Bat iu or into ^ Make way by corrosion : 

e g. A sword laid by, which eats into itself — Byron, 

Bat into the heart of ( Wasi Corrode 
one’s heart, pain one's mind e g. Corruption had eaten into the 
heart of the public morality. — Macaulay 

Bat of ( Eat a part of eg God prohibited 
Adam to eat of the fruit of a certain tree. — Webster. 

Bat one out of house and home PtPI ^ ^ JPW Of'ssl 
Eat so much that one will have to part with house and home in order 
to pay for it. 

Eat one’s cake and have it E®®? 

the advantages of two whole opposite courses, which is an impossibi- 
lity e g The supremacy of the British navy is the condition of the 
exemption of the Britons from conscription. But they want to eat their , 
cake and have «/— to escape ‘conscription’ and to cut down the navy. 
—Stead [ satiety. 

Eat one’s fill C’# ’ipPIl ^ Partake of food to one’s 

Bat one’s (or its) head ofif [Colloquial] 7® gtPf ’IsICP 

=TWI , *rl eft’ll ^eSl Cost as much for food as it is 

worth (said of an animal) ; eat a good deal while resting lazily with 
little or nothing to do ■ e.g It was my duty to ride, sir, a very con- 
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siderable distance on a mare •who had been eating her head off— 
Blackmore, . 

Eit one’s heart Pine away, 

blooding over misfortunes* [ Take one's dinner , dine. 

Eat one’s mutton [C<inversahonal\ fTOR 5t*rt5f 5!^“! 

Bat one's salt (or Eatthe salt of)^Pt^^^‘t85l Be supplied with the 
means of livelihood hy e g One does not eat a m ai's salt and 
then speak ill of him.— Thackeray. 

Eat one’s terms m ^ Study for the Bar. 

B it one’s words ilt5l ’(efl 5^115 ^1^ '®l’ft^ Retract what has been 
uttered by one 

Eat oat C®t^m ^5l Finish eatables. »fSl 

Encroach upon, ^ ^ ^ Consume completely c. g. Eat 

out the hearts and comforts of it. — T illotsos. 

Eat out of house and home 'si’lci!?!^ ^ITOtail ■’ffel 
^'Itt^’Pf’Rl Live at the expense of another so as to ruin him c g. 
He got a number of hangers-on who soon contrived to cat him out of 
house and home. 

Eat out one’s heart 'sit’W? ^ ^ ’tie’ll 

Pine away, brooding over misfortunes 

Bat the ait ^ 'stHtS (Stf^ ^51 Be deluded with false hopes e.g I 
cat the aif , promise crammed.— Shakespeare. 

Eat the bread of idleness f'ljs »rm ’it ^ 

, <8151 ’Bl Lead an idle life and subsist on the means of others 
Bat the calf in the oow’e belly ICollogmaljc^^ 

'siHtftw Betoo much sanguine 
of getting anything « g. I ever made shift to avoid anticipations • 1 
never would eat the calf in the cow' s belly — S. RicHarDso v. ' 

Eat the leek Etl^ptlil Retract what one has said. 

Eat up m TO «rit<n PN Devour wholly. 

Sat well ^ ^ ^ Have a good appetite. 

ITS" ^ ’SPl A listener under the walls 

To ^ ‘^ves-dropper, 

Bbh and flow LLu uis ” —Shakespeare. 
the tide,-o[te7^d^ur!^ ^ The alternate ebb and Bood of 
guratively e g. This alternation between un- 

20 
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iJealtliy acttvity and depression, tbiscW and flow ol the industrial 
life, — A. T. Hadley. 

(Ah) Ebony A Negro, on account of his dark compIe\ion, 

Ecce Homo [ZaftHl ) 

"Behold the man", the words used by Pilate when he showed to the 
people Jesus Christ crowned with thorns and bound with ropes. 

Eoho a person’s opinions Share or imitate 

a person’s opinions 

Echo verses Cfit^ ^ ’W Verses in which each line 

repeats the hnal syllable of the preceding one. 

Edge away or o£f [A'ai/^imZ] ^ ^cs 

3FPr 3fC*t ^ TiTl Increase the distance gradually from the shore, 

vessel, or other object. ^ ^ 

Edge down [Nantical^ ^ i5f4b^^ Approach by slow degrees, 
as when a sailing vessel approaches an object in an oblique direction 
from the windward. 

Edge in SfPi sfpt fsTOt figtrt 45 ( 1 , 4feil 

Get in edgewise , get in by degrees. [difficult)'. 

Edge in a word ^ Get a word in with great 

Edge in with [NauUciT] ^ fstfl TO 3FC5( ^sfppt 4l cTO 

firr Advance on graduall>, but not directly, towards 

(a coast or vessel). [Sword as the symbol 0 ! slaughter 

Edge of the sword [A rhetorical phrase I sR^isJt? ’TOtt? 

Edge on ^id Incite , urge on , egg on t e„ drive one nearer 

and nearer to the edge until the plunge is taken. 

Edge of one’s appetite <TO The first keenness of one’s 
appetite [ which brings on trouble. 

Edged tools [F/g"] ftv[e, 5 i^ Something dangerous ; something 

Edict of Milan — The edict proclaimed by Constantine after the conquest 
of Italy ( 313 ), to secure to Christians the restitution of their civil and 
religious rights. 

Ediotof Nantes— The edict published from Nantes in 1598 by Henry 
IV. King of France, granting toleration to his Protestant subjects It 
was repealed in 16 S 5 by Louis XIV. [ by Oliver Goldsmith 

Edwin and Angelina— A pair of lovers. It forms the title of a ballad 

Egg on 471 , C>2fK5ttf^ 471 Urge on . incite : <f What or 

who egged you on to fight with Rama ? — McMosdie. 

Egg- trot 5ft7'ftt7 ^ to IPR Cautious j’og-trot. 

Egyptian days ^^7 Unlucky days on which no business should be under- 
taken , (so last Monday in April, 2 nd Monday of August and 3 td Mon- 
day of December are regarded as specially baneful). 

Either Ctesar or no one [ Proverb ] ![ff 7 csl 5ftst7, esj 4tef7 1 

Eke ont 7f^ 471 ; 7tTO Add or supply what is deficient or scanty, by 
addition or substitution, e, g. He laboured onward mth a cheerful heart, 
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■eking out bis slender means by writing articles for the Edinburgh 
Review.— Smiles 

!B1 Dorado A name given by the Spaniards in the i6th century to 

an imaginary country in the interior of South America, reputed to 
abound in gold and precious stones , [ hence ] any region of fabulous 
wealth ‘ e g The whole comedy is a sort of El Dorado of wit. — T. 
Moore. 

dilated TVitb (c^ ^ ; ^4® Puffed up with . exult- 

ed with e g (i) How foolishly was he elated niiik the victory ^ 
(2) Elated aiif A the thought of fighting to be followed probably by 
plunder, they streamed doWn armed to the teeth — Kaye, 

lEHlJOW-grease [ Humorous and Colloquial ] 

Vigorous rubbing , energetic application of force in manual 
labour : hard work 

JSlbow one’s -way ^ Force one’s way 

by pushing with the elbow e g With great difficulty he eliowed 
his -way through the crowd Make one’s 

way as if fay pushing others eg A low man is trying to elbono his 

. saay upward in the world. 

Elbow out 'stPrtiJs Push out with the elbow ; supplant, 

supersede a rival, £ room for action or motion 

-Bilbow-room SM® iFl Room to extend the elbow on each side ; ample 

Bleotors at large ^ <ei^ 5pt5t ’HttSjjsi 

In the United States of America, electors chosen to represent 
the \vhQle of a StatCi IQ distinction ffOTYi those chosen to represent one 
of the districts in a State. 


Elevation of the host ( In 

the Roman Catholic Church ), that part of the Mass in which the 

TPirn people to adore. 

Elx-nre Ignis fatuus. 

Elf-locks ^ Tangled hair. 

Elicit from { ^ ^ ^ ^ ^raw out from - g. 

ay apt questioning the counsel elmted the truth/row the witness 
Eligible for or to { f^p j 

Pfop^ to be chosen for ■ ^yo^thy to be elected to ; qualified for e g 
li ®‘l“Sbon is not eligible for a school building (31 Jg tf,is 
l^oy eligible for a scholarship -McMordie. ( 3) Any^ man who ww 
Prsetor was digible to the dictatorship -Arnold 

Elijah’s mantle Succession to office. 

star' “ 

dutmg Ih: teigloffem 
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Shu&n&'tG &0U1 ( C 4 l*( ^ S'^\s ■^^rl Spting from , proceeS 

from e g (i) Thjs order emanated from the Governor himself (2) 
Fragrance emanated from flowers, — W ebster 

Emancipate from ( t^) ^ Liberate from ? 

free from: e. g (i) The gentleman very kindly manci/a^erf the 

. youth /row slavery, ta) He was glad to be able to emancipate him- 
self from all prejudices. 

Bmbaitas denchesse [French] 

A perplexing amount of wealth or too great an abundance of anything 

Embark in, on or upon (c^^tc%?|^TH 1 t?( ^ ’?iit 

Engage, enlist, or invest m (any affair) e. g (i) That is a kind of 
business 1 would not eniJei i my capital »»— McMordie. (2) It was 
the reputation of the sect upon which St. Paul embarked his salvation 
— South. [ of the four seasons of the year 

Ember-days Da ys set apa rt for fasting and prayer in each 

Embrace an opportunity optd ^ Seize eagerly a chance 

or occasion, e. g, Vidyasagar emhaced every opportunity to do 
good offices to those he came in contact with. 

Emerald Isle < 3 ? »(P( A poetical name sometimes given to 

Ireland on account of the brightness of its verdure 

Emerge from ( ^ Rise out of ( a fluid ) t 
e.g^ Mercury emerged fiom the river and appeared before the 

woodman. ( Wtd Issue from • e. g, (i> 

Light emetges from the compound lens undecomposed.— W ebster. 
(2) Those have enlarged from very low classes of society — Burke (3) 
One gracious fact emeiges from these studies,— that there is true as- 
cension in our love.— E merson ( wlwt isfj® ^ ?(t% 

v|5( Come out of (a hiding place) «, g. The sun emeiges from 
behind the moon in an eclipse. — ^W bbstsr ( 
vft'e’ll Get out of { a difficulty ) eg. It was with the help of that 
gentleman that we emerged from the danger. 

Emergency ( or iron) ration A ration 

of food served out to soldiers on active service to be used only in great 
emergency, when ordinary rations are unobtainable. This is enclosed 
in a sealed metal. ^ 

(An) Emergency man W 

One who can be employed in an emergency. 

Emergent year spR 'srbrh 1^ 

The epoch or date from which any people begin to compute their 
time or dates , as, jthe emergent yeai of the Christians is that of the 
birth of Christ [ a famous bandit chief. 

Emperor ofthe mountains— A title assumed by Peter the Calabrian, 

(The) Empire City (and State)— New York, the great commercial city 
of the United States , New York Stale owing to its leading position m 
wealth, population &c is called the Empne State. 

(The) Bmjpress of the North— Edinburgh , so called by Sir Walter Scott 
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Employ in ( ^ Apply or devote to ( an object ) , 
occupy m eg (il He employed his days and nights tn devising 
means to gain his end, (2) Vidyasagar employed his able pen m writ- 
ing a book on the re marriage of Hindu widows. 

Empty champagne bottlea— Fellow commoners at Cambridge ; their 
academical dress being a gaudy "purple and silver gown, resembling 
the silver foil round the neck of a champagne bottle. Very few of 
these wealthy magnates took honours. 

Empty ohanoQ A chance not worth calculation on. 

Empty compliment ffesi oiRtit A compliment meant to be 

hollow and without heartiness e g VVe cannot expect anything 
but empty complment from an insincere friend. (real existence. 

Emptydrcama Dreams destitute of reality or 

(An) empty hand la no lute for an hawk [Pi ovei 6 ] fej 

, Pwl *iU'i ^rti'ikna ^rt*tl -ll You must not expect to receive 

anything without giving a return. 

Empty the viala of one’s wrath fim c?ls ^ Giv.e free vent to 
one's angry feelings e g The Queen emptied the ‘aids of her 
•mrath upon the United Netherlands. — Motley, [ cT jpfil l i 

Empty yasssla sound much {ProverHl 

Bm^oua of ( cm Tto ) ^ Mm Desirous 

ol like excellence with another in (anything) eg. (i) We should 
oe entMioas 0/ our neighbours’ virtues —WcBSTeR (a) We are 
emulous of all that man can do, — ^E msrsom. 

En hloo [French^ PtRisl , The whole together j en masse, 

Bagrandetohettej en grande tenue [Fierc/i] J}f^, 

In full dress , in the height of fashion. 

Bu faille [^re„c/j] CSrtijTjRic^ .£,^1 In the privacy of 

great *' ®' 

Bn masse [ French ] pifg?!# The whole kt as it stands. 

Bn passant [French] S(|?I .5)^ By the way ; in passing. 

Bn rapport [French] ^ vstl^ In harmony or sympathy. 

Bn route [French] sJJlPni ’tPt, On the way or journey. 

staking display 
or an interview, or the like, regarded as som/ 

Sw WhenTproceadrd to 

bythepIpuEMBBTra^e"^^ which was long remembered 

Eaamoured of or mth(WR Charmed 

fsi^HowCnl®'^ '"‘l ■ *• ^ ■* enimoured of the book 

fs) HOW deeply was he riiajiioiHftf To/A the kdy I ^ ™ DOok. 

■ -<I#«iI(y,butLt itKljV encounter the 
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Enoottflter with ( ftp ) ^ ^ Meet face to- 

face with • engage in combat with • e s Perception and judgment, 
employed m the investigation of all truth, have in the first place to en- 
counter with particulars — Tatham 

Bnoroaoh on or upon ( 'Slfpitir ) ^ ^ etR*r 

'PSl , { ftp ) Sp '^TSpt ^ iStc^ 

^ Trespass upon • intrude an e g (i) The new wall built by 
him has a little encroached, upon my land. ( 2 ) This so encroached 
upon his time that he found it necessary sometimes to work until 
midnight — Smiles. 

End-all ^tftpTfft Finis [other ; in reversed order. 

Badforend>i|T5rtCP’t(Pi:€'^^‘3ti?.ft»IW'5tt^ One end fnr the 

End in ( C<FPf ftps ) ’rtnfts ^ Terminate in e g. (r) The 

enterprise ended in total failure ( 2 ) Speculations which originate ini 
guilt must end tn ruin — Bishop Hall, 

End in smoke ^5l Come to nothing , be useless e,g. 

The opposidoo of the people ended in smoke 

End it or mend it iR 

Anyhow put an end to this unbearable state of things ( said when an. 
empasse or a crisis is reached ). 

End man 5T^C*R The last man in a row 

(The) Bndjuatifies the means JfpifS !Tt<(P( « WFl 

Any means to an end, if for the good of the society, can be tolerated 
or supported : e g The sensational representation in a novel exposing 
the evil practices has for the novelist to plead that the end justifies the 
means. 

n of one’s tether . "cro" The place or 

action beyond which one has not the liberty to go 0 g \ have come 
to the end of yzy tetheis 

End-Paper 'St'lW R| c*tcp ’ll?! The blank fly leaves of a book. 

End up ( Lift or till, so as to set on end ; as, to- 
end up a hogshead. 

Endow With ( C^f^) Enrich or furnish with 

(any gift, quality, or faculty) • e, g Man is endowed by his Maker 
with reason — ^Webster 

Endued with ( ftp ) Clothed with , invested with e g. 

He IS a man endued with fine talents — McMordie. 

Endymion’s sleep ^ Endless sleep 

Enemy of mankind *li? Satan 

Enfant terrible [Lit,] , isTc^tt® ’Iftl ^ £*(IR A terrible 

child [Fig.] ^ A moral or social nuisance 

Engage for ( C?Fr ftp ) C?e5l Answer for 

Engage in ftp®) PTSifl ’ll Jo'" part m :e g . 

The armies engaged in a general battle — Webster (C^t^ftp®) 
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Employ one’s self in ' e. g. He engaged tn a 
controversy with his opponent. 

Hrigagal oolurans (SPtw W Columns sunk partly into the wall 

to which they are attached, and standing out at least one-half of their 
thickness. 

Engaged to ( Promised in marriage to ; 
affianced to e, g. It was believed that he was engaged to a young 
lady of gentle blood.— Macaulay. 

Engaging manners 'srtB?'! 'sfcgif riPittitt?! « aMlJll 'SFCil Such 
manners as tend to draw the attention or affections of other people 
e g. His engaging manners won for him the love of his superior. 

(The) English ..®3op— John Gay, author of "Fables" (1688—1732) 

(The) English Aristophanes— Samuel Foote ( 1272 77 ). 

(The) English Atticus — Joseph Addison, — so called by Pope on account 
of his refined taste and philosophical mind. 

(The) English Attila — Oliver Cromwell, After Atilla, the conquering 
King of the Huns 

Englishman’s oastle An Englishman is safe in his house, 

because so long as a man shuts himself up in his own house, no bailiff 
can break through the door to arrest him or seize his goods. It is not 
so in Scotland 

Engravo in ( ^ill Impress deeply in eg. (1) 

Her image is engraved tn my heart. (2) Engrave principles tn men's 
mirtds.— L ocke 

Bagroe8'adoedcnrtgif%51J\Jrtp[5l®^^5tW»tfil^ 

iffsR irhp ’FN 1 %pptl ara® ’Hi Write out a fair copy of a 
deed on parchment or other paper. [deed. 

Engrossing hand ItH Aole hand for drafting a 

Bagrossad in or with (C’m Occupied wholly with ; 

absorbed in e. g, (1) He seems to be engrossed in deep meditation, 
<2) Engrossed tn his crusade against slavery he left the mental 
training of young Macaulay to hired teachers —Morison (3) His 
Smiles** *° ^''Srosstd vnih the subject that he could not sleep — 


K 7“*' authority e g A parent enjoins on h.s 
children the duty of obedience. — W ebster 

sM^faSfon ^ ^^tC’TtS m Feel pleasure or 

pa tS^ beL^nr IT**,- of which one 

mv talnds^ >n the company of 

®''Snmg aba“?° dia'Tor^l^a^S^ 

It would L 01.1 of oi,^ . > ^ education of youth 

Pnio^n. ut of plac e to en large o« questions of politics.— M cMordie. 

Af"' W W -« Wd Pas, .. o,fa b*,e „ „ 
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Enlarge one’s self Give free vent to 

speech e.g They on this subject,— Clarendon, 

Enlarge the heart fiR ^ Sftl ’Tl Make one’s heart 

free, liberal, and charitable 
Enlarge upon— See Enlarge on. 

Enlist one’s sympathy Win one’s favour or 

compassion. [disease, 

Bnneatioal days qlcsRj diirspF sm Every ninth day of a’ 

Enough enough Sufficiently enough, more than enough : 
e g. The play has wit enough and enough.— Uijjn/Mz D'Arblay. 

Enough and to spare 'arvf%r€ of fliWf riippf ^ 

^ More than what is required to satisfy one’s own wants ■ e. g Here 
With us IS famine, b,ut yonder at Versailles is food enough and io spare, 
—Carlyle, 

Enough 18 as good as a feast [Proverb] What 

IS adec|uate to meet all the wants may well be regarded as an excess 
'The Koh-i-noor had got which in most cases is more 

than as good as a feast — ■Holmes, 

BnQuire about; after; into, —See under Inijuirfl, 

Enraged at, with (^1^1^) fitf% ^ Filled with rage against, 

angry With eg. (i) She was quite enraged with the man for bis 
1 * 1 * behaviour (2) The bear is enraged at his keeper.— 
McMordib. 

Entail on (C^ ^ 

^*11 ^Pl*il "StM Settle or fix inalienably on ( a person and his 
descendants i , bring on inevitably e, g. The estate entailed on 
the heirs a heavy debt along with it. 

( The [Entente oordi^o — The friendly undertaking between England 
and France, entered into in 1905 which developed into a formal alliance. 

Enter a protest 'SRirt Denounce as improper, either on 

general grounds or as affecting one’s own interest e, g. England 
and France entered their decided protests against the encroachments 
of Russia, 

Enter at ( f%p ) ifsr^ ^ Join to , enlist in • e, g. At 
seventeen, Pitt ouis entered at Trinity College, Oxford — Macaulay. 

Enter in ?S 5 | Go or come in < begin • e g. 

No evil thing approach or enter tn. — Milton. 

Enter into ( Cftff ^ Get within , penetrate e, g 

The ball entered into his body. ( C^> 1 ^ Form or 

constitute a part of e. g Lead enters into the composition of 
pewter —Webster. ( OfFt f%|Cw ) Pit’! OTS’Tl ^Sl "spNl 

^?(l Participate in , sha'^e m eg He did not think it worth bis 
while to enter into any altercation, but burned off.— Dickens, ; 

fe: ^ Form , settle e g. (i) He pronounced all the engagements 
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tnio which his kingdom had entered since the Revolution null and 
void — Macaulay. (2) But the compact which had been enterei into 
with the Lahore Durbat did not sit easily on him. — Kaye. 

Consider attentively e g. We do not feel 
called upon to enter at any length into the learned gentleman’s 
observations. — Dickens 

Eater into a reobgmaauoe ^51 Be bound by a 

recognizance to appear m court or do something else e. g, (i) He 
had to enter into n recognizance to keep the peace for six months. ( 2 ) 
No peer could be required to enter into a recognisance in a case of 
libel.— Macaulay [eternal sleep , die. 

Eater into one’s rest sit® Fall into 

Ea twia to one’s views, ( or into the views of) sj® ^ qt 
cqtq (Jraql Accept, or participate in, the opinions of { another ) : 
e g The Orange Free State entei ed into President Krugei 's 
views and helped him with men and money in the war against the 
English 

Eater on or upon ( ^ Cffsul ql Undertake to do ; 

commence , begin e. g. These events ought to have convinced 
James that he had entered on a course which must lead him to his 
rum —Macaulay. 


Eater on the hoards mn Htq 

Have one s name inscribed on a board or tablet in a college as a stu- 

College. 

Be thought 

a^ impostor^* *' ^ entered my head that the man was 

^'‘There^if h!lj ^'SVl Engage in a contest e. g. 

entered the ‘=^"'‘'‘^^165 have 


Eater the lists fqqtcvf qi 3t^q{%®tq eifs Engage in a contest , enter 

en opponent. [’'The ftsfs" was the name 
•n thp Miir ^ which the knights encountered one another 

m order >«'> this space 

McMoaDiE l 5T Th'^® encounter ortiltsofthetournament;’- 

personalsupLvisiofof Kmgjohr"*' 

Eater np m Keep a register. 

Enter upon— See Enter on. 

m 'SfWltfe >flrt ql q„ Sho^ hospitality to, or be kind 

1werTw.r^*TM^!,^ A-^^e with , 

■ S (t) She enterlaiaed us with sweet music. { 2 ) The 
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tutor entertained him mth sentimental conversatioi m place of 
lectures on Algebra and Greek. — THACKERAr, 

Satitld to (C^t^fVgCS) ^sTl Give claim to • e g. The law of 

the land does not entitle you to the property in question. ( ) 
(?rr5tl ^ Qualify for e g. An offiser’s talents entitled him to 
command. — W ebster. 

Batrust ( or Intrust ) to ( ^fS ) ^ ^ • 'sM’f'l ’iRt 

Confide to the care of e. g. (i) The gentleman intrusted the money 
to his servant. 12 ) He was determined not to throw away in a hopeless 
resistance the lives of the brave men who had been entrusted to his 
care.— 'M acaueat. 

Entrust ( or Intrust ) With (c?|5f > 

Sfrft^'l ■^5(1 Deliver in trust , confide with e g, Vidyasagar was 
intrusted mth the charge of remodelling the Sanskrit College. 

Enveloped in ( f¥p ) Wt?l ^ Surrounded by - covered 
with e g. Human life at the best is enveloped in darkness , we kno,w 
not what we are or whither we are bound. — Froudb, 

Envious of Repining, or feeling uneasiness, at (a view 

of the excellence, prosperity, or happiness of another ) e, g. 
Those who are envious of the good fortune of others cannot prosper 
in this world 

Bolian harp Inst rument played by the wind 

(An) Epioura «ttirj «!1 Tv Rt«tF ^ , #1^1^ A 

glutton. 

Epsom raees— Horse races held in May for'four days on Epsom Downs. 
They were instituted by Charles I. 

Equal lu ( f^PT ) JfsftJr Alike in , the same in , not-differing m «, g, 
(I) The two triangles equal in every respect ( 2 ) Envy lies between 
beings equal m nature, though unequal in circumstances — Collier 

Equal to ( 5f5rt^ Alike to , the same as , not differing 
from e, g. This plot is equal to t\\BX in are*. ( f¥p ) 

Adequate to , fit for e.g, (i) He is not eftraf ro the task,— 
Webster. ( 2 ) Unequal to tbe wear and tear of daily life, he had 

often professed himself to be — D ickens. (CTt^ 1%P ) , 
'sr5(^vf In ]ust proportion to commensurate to e g, (i) Baird Sniitn 
stood aghast at the discovery that the shot in store for the heavy guns 
was scarcely equal to the requirements of a day’s siege —Kate ( 2 ) 
Had his application been equal to his talents his progress might have 

been greater.— J. Jay. ( ) vfW 

Indifferent to e. g Those who are not disposed to receive them 
may let them alone or reject them , it is equal to me — Cheyne 

Equal to this oooasiou nsfsf Fit or able for an 

emergency «. g The "Raven,” however, is more than equal to the 
occasion , — Edinburgh Review. 

Equation of tima The difference between mean and 
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apparent time— i*. « , the difference between the time as shown by a 
good dock and that indicated by a sun-dial. 

iEiQiTiipped in ( '’(h'ilfit'i ) Dressed up in , arrayed in • e, g. The 
country are led astray in following the town, and eqtnpptd m a ridi- 
culous habit, when they fancy themselves in the height of the mode, — 
Addisok. 

Equipped with ( ) 35 ^^ Furnished with ( whatever is 
necessary to efficient action in any way, as arms, ammunition, kc ) 
e. g The troops were ordered to march 'on equipped ■miih bag and 
baggage 

Equivalent to (c^ ^ JpRrsf Equal to (m value, worth, 

force, power, effect, import, and the like ) e. g The remuneration 
was equivalent to the fees at that time paid in this country for the like 
service, — Emerson. 

Erase from ( 6t(ba! OfEff Scrape or scour out of c To 
«ra«anitem/ro»ian:account book is strictly prohibited. (Rffg 

Opsrl ^ Cif'aill Efface from • strike off e. g. Over 

and above these trifling penalties, his name was erased from the roll 
of attorneys — DicjtENS 

Ere long Before long , soon after • c. g Ere long, a brave 

lad came to the place on the back of a black marc — Sircar and 
Lethbridge 


Ere now Formerly , heretofore, 

Braot to ( ^ ) Svilfe: ^<1,^ Encourage 

to . cheer up to e g. It raiseth the drooping spirit, erect mg it lo a 
loving complaisance —Barrow. v 1 i u iv * 

(To) Bcr is human HifS 3rti3i^ ^ ^ Every man has 

his failings and mistakes, 

rpts? ^ ^ 

WR Jfl Choose a course which may in fact prove to be an 

harm'"i''^^T"* °h "'hich keeps one safe from risk or 

Srlmr Punctual. I called at the place of meeting 

Errand boy W One carrying a message. 

Error of a olook fitfs ipiq 5 icv[sf| cif 

interval of time by which a clock is slower or faster than the true time. 

.Jipg-lsP 

c,™ ..t 
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expressions, which escaped from the lady’s Itps, ■ excited a strong sus- 
picion that she might possibly be a milliner. — M Edgeworth. 

Escape narrowly W Ctro Have a hair- 

breadth escape , avoid danger at great risk e, g To one who 
had so narrmly and so lately escaped, it was no laughing matter to 
hear of new affidavits in preparation.—DB Qdincey, ' 

Escape one’s memory W't’H TO ^ 

^tt%| Slip from one’s recollection , be forgotten by one. 

Escape the block lEftlipa ’tfef? ^ Evade or avoid the punishment of 
death e.g H e had narrowly escaped the block for conspiring against 
James. — Macaulay. 

Escape the lips of ( TfJftira ) Be uttered by one e g. 

Indecent words should never escape the lips of a gentleman. 

Escape the notice of ( ^ Avoid the sight of , not 
to be seen by eg. It is strange that the thief should have escaped 
the notice q^the Police. [Homer, 

Esoulapian— Medical After Esculapios, a physician mentioned by 

Escutcheon of pretence ot wpi 

'tW ( In English 

heraldry ) an escutcheon placed with the arms of an heiress in the 
centre of her husband's coat of arms 

Espouse one’s oausej or Espouse the cause of ^ T^P 
^ Take up the cause of a person or party with a view to 
maintain it e, g The Puritans espoused the cause of civil liberty, 
mainly because it was the cause of religion —Macaulay. 

Bspnt de corps ^ ’I'St'ftnRf Fellow- 

feeling for the society to which one belongs, 

Essential disease £itW A disease that is not dependent on another 

Essential to Most 

important to e g. (i) Piety is essential to Christian character —Web- 
ster. {3) Judgment is more essential to a general than courage 
Denham 

fAn) Essex man A simpleton. 

Estrange from ( ^ ’ll ^ Alienate from, 
Keep at a distance from ■ e, g (i) Every acquisition which they made 
on the Continent estranged them more and more from the popula- 
tion of out island.— Macaulay, (z) We must estrange our ^ 

/;(?wwhatis not clearly evidenced —Granville. ( 

Alienate from the affections or confidence of . e, g. My 
acquaintances are estranged from me — B ible. 

<The) Eternal city CfPr ^ An appellation of Rome. 

(The) Eternal fitness of things ^Itr'S ^ 

congruity between an action and agent e g Can any man have a 
higher notion of the rule of right, an& the eternal fitness of tilings — 

Fielding. 
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Eternal tables 5 %TfWiI A white pearl, extending 

from east to west, and from heaven to earth, on which, according to 
Mahomet, God has recorded every event, past, present, and to come. 
Thus Mahomet writes in the Koran, ‘‘As Allah has ordained, and 
recorded on the eternal tables ." — Brewer, 

(The) Ethiopian -will not ohange his shin ’({si'Rt 

»t One will not change his nature. 

Etesian wind— A Mediterranean wind, gentle and mild, rising annually 
(Gr Etas, a year) about the dog-days and blowing forty days together 
in the same direction 

Eureka ( or rather Heuereka )— “I have found it out".~This was the 
exclamation of Archimedes, the Syracusan philosopher when, at the 
bathing tub, he discovered how to test the purity of Hiero’s crown 

(The) Evangelio Doctor— John Wychffe, morning star of the Refor- 
raation. <1324-1384 ) ^ [ for or against. 

iiiven chance ^ ■stlw^w hyUil The probability being equally 

Even hand rpfSl Equality : g To come at ei«i» hand by depressing 
another’s quality —Bacon, 

Bveu-handad f 5 rac»t^ Impartial. 

Even-minded Equanimous, calm. 

Even-tide Evening. 

^ On a par or level with (a person) 

e g. Nothing shall content me, till I am even mth him, wfe for 
wife — Shakespeare. r p* “ 

(The) Bvemng of one’s age Old age, especially a placid ' 

Hesperus or Vesper , Venus, when visible in the 

WCmi 

® 7 ™th 5 ?nowA’l!l?»r'’ ’TC’IJ W At one time and 

another , now and then e. g He walked a good part of a mile 

vifse -e"?erson!"‘^ short to impress tL word or the 

If! had 

e^se ;ru 

Ever 8pa,re and ever have iProverb] <5(9(4131 2F’c?n Hi. 

Every bit iCollojmal] Jr'jfel’f, >qC 5 FHtC 4 . Thoroughly, quite , 

f-i. * soldier, 

*v0ry body a businesB is nobody’s [i’ronei-i] stcHH Hi Hsfl m Hi 1 

rs,Si "■ ry VI “‘“f =*■"“ . 

Every oload (or A cloud) has a silver lining 4| HtHtRl fHi(Hf% ^ nit. 
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^?3rtt5No prospect, however dark, is without its re- 
deeming feature . there is nothing in this world that is wholly evil 

Every (or Bach) dog has hia day [Colloquial] 

^ ^ ^ Even such a mean animal as a 

a sLrt^nnp ^ rf “’‘^1°^ influence and prosperity, though it may be only 
a short one , [keuce] every man has a day of prosperity, though that 

Fortune was ever accounted incons 
'taut, and each dog has but Aisifig;— CarlylEi 
(2) Let Hercules himself do what he may, 

The cat will mew, and dog will have hts day, — Shakespeare. 

Every fox must pay his skm to the farrier [Proverb] '5lf% ^ ^ttc^ 

# . ^ 'mm ’ll® The crafty shall be taken in their own 

wiliness* , 

Every heart heat high efcm Every man’s 

heart was animated with hope and enthusiasm. 

Every moh of one, ;i#,ptAll over one- m 

every respect of one . tf ,' g He js indeed a coward, etfery inch of htm. 
jlU £ Pwneri ] ^ 

v|tC^ Every man may find a wi^e, if he likes 

Every man IB a fool .or his own physician at, forty csft^ sfliitt 

its By the age of 40 a 

man ought to have learnt enough about his own constitution to be able 

. 0 keep himself in health [A saying of Tiberius as said by Plutarch in 

the Treatise on {he Preservation of Health ] 

Every man for hie own hand, as Henry Wynd fought [ Proverb ] 
’®rr»|5(tit ^1 pptPg cvtvf ^C!f Every man for him- 

Mlf, every man M^s his own advantage. [When the feud between 
AT .u r decided by a deadly combat on the 

North Inch of Perth one of the men of Clan Chattan deserted, and 
Henry Wynd, a bandy-legged smith, volunteered for half a-crown to 
supply his place After<killing one man he relaxed in his efforts, and 
^ being asked why, replied, “I have done enough for half-a-crown ' 
He was promised wages according to his deserts, and fought bravely, 
After the battle he was asked what he fought for, and gave for answer 
that he fought *'for his own hand whence the proverb ], 

Every man has his pries [Proverb] esftr^^^j^ 

There is no man but maybe 
\von over by money « ^ It was one of Sir Robert Walpole’s maxims 
that eveiy man had hts —Macaulay. 

Every man hath a fool in his sleeve [Proverb] sRfihrfaif ^-efsffcv? 

No man is always wise 

Every man jack *|4i,«t^ Onp and all e, g There happened to be a man- 
of-war in harbour, every 'man jack, or' rather, every officer jack of 
which, with the exception of those on watch, was there. — H agoarh. 

-Every now and^then (or again) ^ i5«pr On repeated occa- 
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sions • frequently e g< He gets into difficulties every now and that — 
McMordie. • I 

Every one thinks his own geese swans [Ft oieri] ftt 

Every other 's;^ >9^ Every alternate • e, g. (t) This medicine 
has been directed to be taken every other hour, (a) He was at her 
bedside almost every other day — Warren. [^ttW I 

Every shoe fits not every foot [Proverb} 5^? ^ ^ ^ TO 

Evil eye Malicious eye or sight e, g. Evelyn himself informs us 

how Sir Stephen contrived to escape the evtl eye, which generally pur- 
sues a self-made man — Trevelyan. ^ An eye, a look from 

which causes emaciation in the person to whom it is directed and sub- 
sequent destruction of life. 

(An) Evil genius vW , ^ ^ One who incites ano- 

ther to evil deeds by giving evil counsels , the source of all evil e g 
Wentworth was an evil gentus of Charles 1. 

(The) Evil one The devil , Satan. 

Evil speaking ^^Jtl Speaking ill of others . calumny. 

Ewe lamb f*t« Oifl A female lamb ffftCH ■sr^sitiS Jm A poor man’s 
single possession which is much valued by him. [ The expression is 
taken from a parable m the Bible ] e. g. To be sure, there had been 
black sheep here and there— a covenanter to shame his royal kinsmen , 
a ruffian in the dislocated time of the Second James, who had flouted 
the law, defied God and the devil alike, devoured of his flock such ewe 
lambs as pleased his fancy — ^Mrs. Linton. 


Bxamination-in-oluef cit 5!t#t *lWit «rit^ The 

first examination of a witnejs by the party who calls him. 

Example is batter than praoept [Proverb} ^ 

I * 

Excel in or at ( ) ^iri Surpass others in be 

wperiorto The youths who bore the names of Romulus’and 

Remus, as they grew to man’s estate, excelled tn beauty strensth 
and courage -Merivale. vjcamy. sirengtn, 

(The) Ex^tonproves the rula^sst?!^ c^Ft^t Prot 

ception IS a test of the rule, since it proves the g^eTalSh of the rule 

' Lay 

exchange the love of readi^foS the He would not 

; (An, Exchange wenchltSrSh^lS^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ftl^^Transfcr to (another) for oompensaT'(^; ^ 
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^ Give to and take from , barter with ( a person ) e g- 
(I) Will you exchange pencils vnth me McMordie, (a) Exchange 
forgiveness 'with me, noble Hamlet. — Shakespeare (31 I am not 
here to exchange civilities mth you — Emerson 

Exciting cauees ^*1 Those causes which immediately pro- 

duce disease, or those which excite the action of predisponent causes. 

Exclusive dealing The 

act of abstaining deliberately from any business or other trans- 
actions with persons of opposite pohtical or other convictions to one’s 
own ; — a euphemism for boycotting 

Exclusive of ( pFg ) . •ofofil® Not taking into 

account . leaving out of consideration a. g The book is priced at 
Rs. s exclusive of postage and packing charges. 

Execute a man ^ Put a man to 

death, as in accordance with a legal sentence. 

Execute a sentence tivalsl R>|!(i.4sl 

if\8 ep!t*r Give effect to a legal order of punishment, usually that of 
death e g. Before any of his apparitors could execute the sentences, 
he was himself summoned away by a sterner apparitor to the other 
world — De Quincey- [ to "e. g." (initial letters) 

Exempli gratia For the sake of example ; abbreviated 

Exempt from ( ^ orenl Grant immunity from s 

free from (some obligation) . e. g. Officers and students of colleges 

were exempted from military duty — Ogievie ( 

Remove or exclude from ( cricumstances or conditions in which 
others are placed ) e g They exempted from this grace such of 
the weather sort as had been concerned in the rebellion. — Dickens- 
( ^ ^ Release from ( an evil ) e. g 
Undoubtedly learning and genius are not exempted from the dis- 
appointments and sorrows of the world —Craik 

Free from ( some obligation ) e, g. Lawyers are exempt 
from jury service. ( Cf*t^ R*(«’ Released from (pain oc 

evil ) e. g. True nobility is exempt from fear,— S hakespeare. 

Exert one’s self ’ft’SSt Use efforts or endeavours , strive , 

make an attempt. ^ - 

•RliTB fmr Hall eia? HStca? <a^5l IllS’lPf WTStW 

siCSJ ^ Itovf ‘(^’TSi'rPl A large building in the Strand. 
< London ), well-known as the place of meeting of various religious 
bodies — It 'belongs to the Christian Young Men’s society , ( hence ), 
the whole Christian community of the United Kingdom. _ 

Ex mhiln nihil fit \Lattn\ ^-©1^ You can t 

make anything out of nothing 

Ex offioio ’I'T? By virtue of office 

Bx-parte [iafiMj Upon or from one side only e. g (0 ‘■oe- 

decree was made ex'parte, (a) It [ affidavit ] is always made ex-paite, 

1 J I 
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and without cross-examination and in this differs from a deposition 
Webster. (3) I ought to have suppressed the mite altogether on the 
ground that it was a mere ex-paHe statement — HuxLEY 

Ex-parte decree ^ ^ A decree made by hearing only one of 

the concerned patties ^ , j 

Ex-parte hearing or evidence ^ A. hearing or evidence 

that IS had or taken by one side or patty in the absence of the other. 
Hearings before grand juries, and affidavits are ex-partt. 

Ex pede Heroulem [ Latin ] Ppsi’t From this 

sample you can judge of the whole 

Ex post facto [ Latin ] From what is done afterwards ; 

retrospective, via an tx post facto law, t, e,, one made to meet and 
punish a crime after the offence has been committed. 

Ex professo [ Latin ] Avowedly ; expressly 

Ex proprio motu {Latin\ WCFl Of his (or its) own accord , voluntarily. 

Ex uno omnes {Latin] sfW® A general inference from 

a particular example, . 

Expectation of life 


The mean or average duration of the life of individuals after any spe- 
cified age, 

Bxperimentum oruoia ’tfW Crucial test • decisive expert- 

men t (from a definite or unmistakable symptom giving a correct indica- 
tion of a specific or particular character of a disease as distinguished 
from a parallel one ) 

Explain away ( ) <(liH ^ Jpfro c^Itm 

^ ^ Offer some plausible explanation with a view to remove 
suspicions about (anything) e g This suggestion was so ill- 
received that he made haste to explain it away . — Macaulay, 

Expose to ^ Lay out to e, g. The picture-dealer exposed 

the pictures ro public inspection, (Cairns’! Cf*t^ ^ 

Render acces-ible to (any thing which may affect, especially detrimen- 
tally as, to expose one's self to the heat of the sun, or to cold, or to 
insult or danger) e g (j) Luther was not a hian to expose his country to 
peril — Froude (2) What indeed was to be expected from a body of 
public servants exposed to temptation such that, as Clive once said, flesh 
and blood could not bear it t — Macauliy. 

on ( ^ f^cjr) 

^ Remonstrate oa eg lie expostulated with his son on 
the impropriety of his conduct. 


oerving to express, utter, or represent • indicative of e. g, (11 
'ine profuse tears he shed were expressive ^sincere grief, (2) He sent 
a letter couched in terms expressive of his gratitude. — Webster 

catalogue of books forbidden by the Roman 

its creed or 

Exquisite in (C^Ptij 'spjqll^ ^ Nice m ; fas- 
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tidious in • e. g. (i) He is txqutstie in discernment. ( 2 ) His books of 
Oriental languages'wheretn he was exqmsiU, — Fuller 

Estempors speeah sjl ijcsf ^ ift? 

A speech delivered on the spur of the moment, or without previous 
preparation 

Extol one to the skies W’tl Elevate one by 

high praise e g. Flatterers exiol others to the skies with a view to 
serve their own purpose. 

Extort from ( ^t^'Q ) ^<2;^ 31^*1 ^ crsm 

Wrench away from ; gam from by force • exact from e. g. And whilst 
war draws out the venom, it commonly extorts some benefit from the 
vanquished enemy. — Emerson. 

(An) Extra pull ^<(1 An advantage e g, A drinking metaphor from 
the extra pull at the handle of the beer machine 

Extract from ( f¥g ) ^ ^ Draw out 

from ; withdraw from e g (1) Sunbeams may be extracted fiem 
cucumbers, but the process is teious —Swift, (2) Every attempt to 
extract truth or even probability from mythical stories is only time 
thrown away. — Freeman 

Extreme unction ^ si^ Among the Roman Catholics 

the anointing of a sick person with oil usually just before death. 

Extremes meet tfci ^ Things diametrically 

opposite to one another agree in producing the same result. 

Extricate from (Pft*! C^*t^ Free from (perplexities 

or difficulties) j relieve from , disembarrass from eg We had now 
extricated ourselves /roni the various labyrinths and defiles — Eustace 

Exult at or in (C^ fwra) >sW*t ^ Leap for joy on account 

of • rejoice exceedingly at e, g (i) The Duke of Wellington exulted 
m the victory he won at Waterloo. ( 2 ) It is natural for him to exult at 
his son’s success. — McMordie. 

Exult over ( ) fefl TStI Rejoice exceedingly over 
( a fallen foe ) e, g (i) You have triumphed over James this time, 
but you need not over him for he may beat you next time — 
McMordie. ( 2 ) Detest the slander which, with a satanic smile, 
exults over the character it has ruined. — Dwight. 

Bye for eye, tooth for tooth ’It'Fl •siT 

'Olf^ppl 'SRH 3^ at?*! Exact reciprocity in retaliation e g. 
They demanded an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth — i. e , they 
demanded that their enemies should be punished by suffering them* 
selves what they had indicted on others. 

Eye of day, or Eye of the morning ^ The sun , the light of day 
e g. So gently shuts the eye of day, — ^Mrs. Barbauld 

(The) Eye of Greece 

igUirsT Athens, the capital of the modern kingdom of Greece, 
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and one of fhe most famous cities of antiquity —used by Milton in his 

(The) Bye of the Baltic The agricultural 

island of Gotland in the Baltic Sea. [ two storm clouds. 

Bye of the storm 5 ^?! ^ An opening between 

Bye servioe ^ Superficial service. 

Bye sore Object of dislike. 

Bye to eye ipf5(C^ From the same point of view , in an equal manner : 
' e.g In tins matter I do not see eye io eye with him. 

Byes of a ship The foremost part in the 

bows of a ship, where formerly eyes were painted. 

Byes to the blind ^ Staff. 


P is -written on one’s face >8^^ One is a rogue. 

(Formerly the letter F was branded on the left cheek of felons on their 
being admitted to "benefit of clergy.’’) 

F. O B— Free on board, means that shipper is, from the time of shipment, 
free from all risk. [ bite is acute 

P sharp — Flea The pun is F, the initial letter, and sharp because the 

Fabian policy or tactics fw « 51 fepirsi-Jit^pra 

#1% , cncitl ’fsrr c^ttc^ a policy like that of Fabms Maximus, 
a Roman general, who by carefully avoiding battles in open field foiled 
Hannibal, harassing his army by marches, counter'marches, and am- 
buscades, [ Hence the phrase has come to mean — a policy of delay, 
of cautions J e.g Met by the Fabian tactics, which proved fatal to 
Its predecessor — English Newspapbr. 

Fabnlona age That period m the history of a nation de- 

scribed or pictured out in legendary or mythological fables , as, the 
fabulous age of Greece and Rome. 

Pae simile [Latui] ^ isiFH True copy. 

Face about fetFl Turn the face round e g About a mile from the 
town the Irish faced about, and made a stand. — Macaulay. 

Face card CTO c?tFltsf One of a pack of 

playing cards on which a human face is represented • the king, queen, 
or knave 

Face cloth ^ A cloth laid over the face of a corpse. 

Face down mm ^ Put down by bold or im- 

pudent opposition e. g. He faced men down. — Prior, 
m ®tf^ ^ Abas h by stern looks. [ by certain workmen. 

Face guard A mask with holes for the eyes, worn 

, Face hammer A hammer with a flat face. 
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(The) Face is the index of the mind IPrsterh] ^* 1 ^ ^ 

GfPltett ^*!|1 ^1 ^t3 I 

Face it out »I«r * 3 ( 5 : * 3 ?; C6?( ^ Persist in an 

assertion which ,one knows to be not true 

(The) Face of the matter '^1 ^It»tt5 The real or plain truth about 

the subiect in question e g. The face of tht viatter is that the 
authorities are not in a mood to take the people into their confidence in 
this affair > 

Face ( a thing ) out ’stirsj ’ll 

^ ) m ^ Pm) 

Persist boldly or impudently in an assertion or 
in a line of conduct carry (a thing) off by bold looks e, g That 
thinks with oaths to face the matter out — Shakespearb. 

Faee the muaio <(W ^1 sitgcrt^t Bear the brunt of a thing ; meet any 

disagreeable necessity without flinching 

Face to face ^ ^11^1 Directly confronting each 

> other, in the immediate presence of one another, front to front , 
with the face of one turned towards that of the other e g. The 
accuser and the accused were brought fact to fact. 

Face to face with In the presence of e g. With 

seven horsemen in his tram John found himself face to face mih a 
nation in arms,— Gheen. 

Facile prmceps [Latin] C*I# ^ atHtH By far the best , admit- 

tedly first e, g Goethe, the greatest literary critic that ever lived, was 
more comprehensive and universally tolerant , but De Quincey was 
to the extent of his touch, among the English critics 
of his generation — D. Masson 

Faoou do parlor tR'S stsprs ’IWf® Idiomatic or usual form of 

speech, offensive if taken literally, but not intended to be so. 

(A) Fad ’l^ C5it^ A 

personal view or pursuit of little consequence to which one attaches 
exaggerated importance 

(The) Fag end ^ WlT ■stts, PPR 'fpt, An end 

of a poorer qualit}, or in a spoiled condition, as the coarser end of a 
web of cloth, the untwisted end of a rope, &c , — also used figiaattvely 
to mean 'the latter end’ ( C*H ) e g The subject is full of interest 
as a problem ir. national psychology, but involving, as it does, the whole 
sphere of criminal procedure in Italy, is too large to be dealt with at the 
fag end of an article — TflE Times ok London 

Fag one’s self to ^*tl ?sal Exhaust oneself with hard labour 

so as to produce e. g “We will/n^orrrse/PM #0 death,” he said, 
•'before any blame shall lie at our doors " — Southey. 

Fag out ( (MisiPl ) ^ vttfai:^ uirpt ft® OfSttl Field, 
as a fag in cricket, tli® ■sTfm ’ 1 t¥, ^t'Mt 

Become untwisted or frayed, as the end of a rope, or the edge of a 
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canvas. 51*^4 art® ft® f fBl Tire out, exhaust completely c. g 

The lonjr walk \asf.igged me oirf , c j r \ 

Paggot votes — Votes given by electors expressly qualified for party pur- 

Paa in ( Cf R tfirs ) Plfncsl Vi Be baffled or frustrated 

in e, g. He /iiiZfi i, however, i« his benevolent design. — Dickens. 

( Cft?! ftW Fall short of , be found wanting in the perform- 

ance of- e g If they /a«Z /M their bounden duty, they shall reckon 
for it one day — Sanderson. 

Pail one ( fill Disajppoint one , 
forsake or desert anybody eg ii) Churchill was endowed by nature 
with a certain cold intrepidity which never failed him either in fighting 
or in lying —-M acaulay (2) If England them they could not 
trust their fortune to so vain an idiot — Frodds. 

Paint liBart never won fair lady [ Pt ovn b ] ortfPi f '-Fis 


-seS sfl Courage to attempt an enterprise is necessary to ensure success. 

(The) Pair srttl The female sex 

Faint-hearted Cowardly. 

Pair and softly goes far in a day [ Colloquial ] 555, >8 152 "ftSiit*! iss! 
f ^*1 Honest and courteous dealing helps a great deal 

to attain one’s object or success in a short time c g "Slow and 
sure", said his friends, "fait and softly goes far tn a day M. 
Edgbwortii 

Pair and square [ Colloquial ] trtWPS^fX'l , f Justly . im- 

partially e g Throughout this affair from the beginning to the 
end, she has behaved /air a (f s^noic.— (The expression is used also 
as an adjective ) e g What he did in his connection was all fmt 
and squaie 

Pair city— Perth, so called from the beauty of its situation. 

(A) Pair day’s work >9^ ftptit ^ A full day's work 

Pairessay ejVtii ej’Ri , siifipK iiRl A mo- 

derately good dissertation. 


Fair fall you rakil® Good befall you. 

Pair field and no favour x(j^?1, 

'“ttlfft's atf^ vfl Absence of unfair advantages to any one in a 
competition e g Fair field and nofaiovi is the motto of those who 
conduct the competitive examination in England 


Pair game [ Colloquial] ^rt3fg=l. f’rgi’l Vl ^tX«itRt2 i?Til ^if A pretty 
good object of attack, ridicule, or criticism c g Bournenne is fair 
game, but the whole of his statements are not worthless — The 
Spectator. fFebruarv 

Fair maid of February The snow drop, which blossoms in 

Pam maid of Kent— Joan, wile of the Black Prince f name 

Pair maid of Perth. Katie Glower, heroine of Scott’s novel of the same 
Pair mark x5t<ts 0[ ^ 

A mark free from obstacles ; an unobscured tnatki 
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Pair or foul ^ WJI Just or 

unjust , whether honest or dishonest e. g. Lady Macbeth was so am- 
bitious that she did not scruple to take to any means, /air or foul. 

Pair play Equitable or impartial treatment , 

justice e, g (I) The prize of supreme power is too tempting to admit 
of fair play in the game of ambition — Symby Smith (2) Fair play, 
and an open field, and freshest laurels to all who have won them,— 
Emerson. 

( The ) Pair sex Women generally, [ % W I 

Pair the paper fouler the blot [ Proverb ] cif ^ ^ >5t?fra ^ 

Pair trade— (i) Smuggling (i8th C.) { 2 ) The protection of home trade by 
the imposition of import duties. 

Pair way Right track e, g. He is in a fair vsay to recovery. 

Pair weather friend ^ , WW 51«rl A friend on whom we can 
depend only in fair weather or good fortune e g. We always meet 
wthfair weather friends, but we must be careful of them. 

Pair weather sailor PI ^ TO. 

■’Fft®! A person who pretends to be a good sailor, 

but proves himself quite worthless when bad weather comes , a make- 
believe or inexperienced sailor e. g. It is highly desirable that fan 
weather sailors should not find place in ships bound for rough seas 

Fair words butter no parsnips [ Proverb ] fiiS ^ ’ll ; 

f&’t® few ’ll Mare empty promise will not help the needy. 

Pair words do not fill the pocket [Proverb ] c<# TO ^II I 

Fairest jewel in the Imperial Grown TO®^ India 

(The) fairest rose is soon withered [ Pi over b ] ^^^IZ 57 1 

(The) fairest silk is soon stained [Proverb] Tt’i 

Fairy land Place of delight and happiness. 

Fairy money Found money, supposed to be left by 

fairies. 

Fairy of the mine 'iffe An imaginary being supposed to inhabit 
mines, wandering about in the drift and chambers, always employed 
in cutting ore, turning the windlass, See , yet affecting nothing. The 
Germans believe in two species ; one fierce and mischievous, the other 
gentle e.g. 

No goblin or swart fairy of the mine. 

Hath hurtful power over virginity. — Milton. 

Fairy ring or circle— A bare circular path, or a ring of grass higher, 
greener, sourer, than the surrounding grass ; a frequent phenomenon 
in fields and meadows in Great Britain, vulgarly supposed to be caused 
by fairies in their dances. 

Fairy sparks ^ifeSl Phosphoric light from decaying wood, fish «c 
(thought at one time to be lights prepared for the fairies at their revels) 

Fait accompli [Fiench] 7i5l PR #fl fettW A scheme which 

has been already* carried out { often used in the sense of stealing 
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a march on some other party) e. g. Fati accomph of the violation of 
the Belgian frontier. 

Faith oureiiR f&pFVfl A method or practice of treating diseases by prayer 
and the exercise of faith in God. 

Faithful Adam A faithful old servant. 

Faith tiiat reraoves mountaias ^ '5lf%3R 

Such strong faith as removes away all obstacles: e g. In the recent 
elections in Shropshire, the Liberals had a good man and good 
organisation and the/aii/i i/iat removes mouniatns. But nevertheless 
they failed to carry the seat. — S tend. 

Fake away \Colloqtual\ Be off, til'll ^ Cheat. 

Fall a prey (or sscnflce, or viotim) to ( ^ 4't^lS^ ) ^1^5 

■sit'S Be ruined or destroyed by e g. '(I) She/e/Z an easy 
prey to her false friends (2) He fdl a sacrifice to popular indignation, 
and was promptly turned out without his money. — D ickens ( 3) Cons- 
tantinople will soon fall 0 prey to barbarous Turk — Morison. ( 4 ) 
Others fall victims to hunger and fatigue. — I rving. 

Fall across WpICS vtt'8’11 Meet by chance e g. On my way to the 
office, I fell across 9X1 o\i friend of mine, whom I had not seen for years. 

Pall among ( f%p ^ '®rt15t?I1 vpsl Come among 

accidentally or unexpectedly e. g. As I came out of the woods, I 
fell among thieves. 

Pall at one’s post ^ <!it'l opSill Come to destruction 

while on duty e, g. He could but fall at the worst, and it was better to 
fall nobly at hts post than start aside into crooked ways and stultify 
all that he had done — F roude. 

Pall away ^41 , Lose flesh ; become lean and ema- 

ciated e. g. He has been falling asaoy on account of a lingering 

illness, tjcril Desert allegiance , revolt ; rebel . e g. The 

whole province has fallen a-voay from the king. — M cMordie. 

’Hi , Renounce the faith ; sink into wickedness • 

e, g. These" for a while believe and in time of temptation /aZ/ away, — 

Bible, ftriH eft's Perish , be ruined , be lost *, g, fHow can 
the soul fall away into nothing — Addison. ^«| ^ 'Sf^l 

'stpll Decline gradually • fade ; become faint e. g. One colour 
falls away by just degrees, and another rises insensibly, — A ddison. 

55-8il1, #Rl iftaril ^ v|iS| Come off • drop off .• be detached e, g. 
(I) As she spoke she touched his eyes, and a mist seemed Xofall away 
frorn them, so that he recognised every feature of the place — Havell 
(21 Athene touched him with a rod, and , instantly the flesh shrivelled 
on his limbs, the clustering locks fell 'away from his head, and 
the keen, piercing glance of his eyes was quenched.— H avell. 

, rflPpil vt®l Sink down • be degenerated . e, g. It is 
a pity that as we grow up towards the maturity of our faculties we 
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fall away in so many respects from what we were in our childhood — 
Crair. 

Pall away fcom ( Desert ; renounce 
anegiance to , abandon e g "We shall beat him yet ” said Hawes, 
assuming a firmness be did not feel, lest this man should fall aisjay 
from him, and perhaps bear witness against him.— R eade, 

Fallback ’WvHf Withdraw- give way e g 

(i) He/e/i back upon the Loire, leaving Burgundy ouen to the enemy 
to overrun and destroy.— F roude. ( 2 ) Thereupon Odysseus fell hack, 
and sheathed his sword.— H avell, ^ 

?851 <(1 apis ^ Fail of performing a promise or purpose not 
to fulfil e. g. When this man makes a promise, he will not/oW back 

Pall back) or Pall edge^rT^t^ c<h Whatever may happen 

Pall back on or upon ( C*t? ) 'SRoW Have recourse to (as 

the last means of support or defence ) e, g. He tried at various 
expedients, but all of them failing, he was obliged to fall back on 
writing articles for periodicals 

Pall behind Pistil ’t®! Slacken , be outstripped eg In school life 
the two friends had all along kept equal places, but in the world one 
fell much behtnd. 

Pall between two stools 

S{^l5 Lose both of two things in 

hesitating between the choice of one or the other e g What on 
earth should she *do ^•^Fall to the ground between two stools ^ — 
Reade 

Pall oalm ^’Sfl Cease to blow , become calm e g The 

storm fell calm in the morning. 

Pall dead ’iRi*!) "ifipil Become prostrate on the ground and die 
eg, 1 he bullet passed through his breast and he fell dead instantly 

Pall down irtc’d Come to the ground , sink e. g 

His feet slipped, and he Jell down, 'gfqfe ^ st'tt’l ^ Prostrate 
one’s self in worship e.g. All kings shall fall (foam before him — 
Bieee. artRlW 'TO® ^5l Bend or bow, as a suppliant :rft^ ^ s|tfe! 

^^1 Sail or pass toward the mouth 

of a river or other outlet. 

Pall flat ^1^ ^?(1 Come prostrate to the ground eg His 

foot slipped, and he fell fiat on the stairs. sr^atiftPI 

^'S«tl Produce no response or result ; fail of the intended effect e g 
His speech/off /at W Prove insipid, 

fail to arouse interest or cause amusement «, g (i) The ]oke of his 
friend /irW /at on him. ( 2 ) The lofty and spirit stirring eloquence, 
which had made Pitt supreme in the House of Commons, often fed 
fiat on the House of Lords —Macaulay, 

Pall foul ^ Fall out quarrel eg. If they be any- 
ways offended, \hey fall foul —Burton. 
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Fall foul of Attack , assail ; assault . e £ 

fell fold of each other and then went to law. ^ ^ i 

^ ’rsM'it WtSffe ^ Run against ( a ship ) • Jiave a collision , be en- 
tangled with [Nauitcd] e g. The ships then fell foul of each other. 

Fall from {C^ f¥® Come to the ground from , drop 

down from e g. An apple falls from the tree fst^f '^) 

»|j %5 ^3(1 Become worse than e g< Man \\&s fallen from his primi- 
tive state of puiity. {(3m ftl) ^51 Recede from ; depart 


from , not to adhere to e g. I cannot now/afZ from my engagement 
f5[Cgtfli ^’Tt Depart from allegiance or duty to , revolt from e g The 
people of Kent fell from their allegiance to the king. ( ) 
^05 ’t®l Be dropped or uttered carelessly by e. g. 

Not a murmur fell from him — ^Webster. 

Fall from grace Depart from faith or allegiance to duty j 

sink into vice , sin e. g Adam ate of the fruit of the forbidden tree, 
and from that time man fell from grace 
Fall from one’s lips, { or from the lips of ) ^<1 

’TSt Be dropped or uttered carelessly by e g (i) An unguarded 
expression fell from kts /ijis.— Webster, ( 2 I He treasured up every 
remark which fell from the lips of Cicero. — Merivabe 


Fall from Soylla into Charybdis .iliSl^PS 5#il 


'SRI ’ife ^’tl Fall out of the frying pan into the fire in try- 
ing to avoid one danger, to fall into another equally fatal [ See 
Between Soylla and. Chary bdis ] 

Fall from the clouds ’liSl , Be astounded 

eg l/iif/jow iAe cfowds, hearing all that , and knew not if I was 
sleeping or awake, — Carlyle 
Fall from the lips of— bee Pall from one’s Ups, 

Pall home t%5H Curve inward said 

of the timbers or upper pait of a ship’s side which are much within a 
perpendicular 


Fall ill y|5Sl Be attacked with some disease e. g. It was at 

this time that he /efi ill, which disabled him from carrying out his 
design 

Pall in fes? fiw MSl Come down or sink inwards e g ( 1 ) The roof of 
the hadse/i;^ ta, killing two men and wounding several others. ( 2 ) The 
well his fallen in and no water is to be had. — McMordie, 

’iW PMs ^ Take one’s proper or assigned place in a line 

e g The light infantry were made to /aW in on the tight, lisrt'Q 
^*11, C*t^ ^51 Come to an end • terminate ; lapse e g 

(i| Govwnment pensions/afZ in with the death of the pensioners. ( 2 ) 
On the death of Mr B , the annuity, which he had so long received 
fell in Webster Become operative- e, e The 

i^'rersion, to which he had been nominated twenty years before, / aW m 
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Fall in ^ Agree or concur ; happen ; join. 

Fall in love 'StisU's^ ^*Il Form an attachment ; cherish feelings of Io\ e • 
e, g The fair damsel and the 3’oung hero fell tn love with each 
other at the very first sight. 

Fall in one’s "way 4 l^U'S Come or appear before one : 

« g’. To relieve the needy and comfort the afflicted are duties that fall 
in our 'Jiay every day — Addisox. 

(A) Fall in the funds <1*1 if ^<1 ^liEl A decrease in the qnota- 

tion, or becoming lower than when it was last quoted. 

Fall in to ^<1 ( ^C 5 i 3 Lapse with 

respect to one and go over to ( another ) e ^ At his lordship’s death 
in the Spanish campaign, in the 3’ear iSii, his estate fell tit fc the 
family of the Tiptoffs — Thackeray. 

Fall in two ^ ; epR ^ Bring forth a child. 

Fall in with. ( ’tf'251 Come upon by chance ; meet 
accidentally e g Searching among old papers, he fell m wttk his 

grandfather’s will — M cMordie. (c<Ft< <1 

Agree with , concur with e g. The language of poetry naturally 

falls in with the language of power. — H azlitt. { ) ''itt'i'si 
Comply with • 3 'jeld to e. g You will find it difficult to per- 
suade learned men to fall in vntli your projects —Addison. 

Fall into ( PfIC® ) <#(1 ’tel Find a final outlet into • empty into - 
e g The river Rhone falls into the Mediterranean. — Webster 
( Begin -eg A tourist whom he knew fell into 

conversation with him. — Fitzpatrick,. ( 

Pass into ( some state, usually worse than before )’ e g (i) She has 
fallen into difficulties (2) A writer who falls into such mistakes as 
these IS entitled to no confidence, whatever — Macaulay (3I She fell 
into a swoon —Goldsmith (4) And when he had prayed, heaven 
so ordered that he fell into a deep sleep — Havell 

Fall into abeyance or disuse ^<1 vtel Cease to have effect or 

use ; go out of use e g (i) The practice of poij'gamy is fast djnng 
out, and will soon fall into disuse (2) This law has been allowed to 
fall into abeyaKce, as being unsuited to the spirit of these times 
McMordie 

Fall into oblivion ^'S <1 Come to be forgotten e g All these 
calamities fell into oblivion in course of time 

Pall into tlie hands of or into one’s hands ^ic« ^isl Come 

under the power of' eg. (i) The traveller fell into the hands of 
robbers. (2) Frederic himself wras on the point of 
/ifljirfs ^ the conquerors, and was with difficult3' saved by a gallant 
officer —Macaulay. 

Pan into the Tanks Join the line of soldiers e. g. 

I fell irto the tanks at the age of twenty-five. 

PaU into the shade raifel <1 ^ ^ Lose pro- 
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rmnence or influence s become less noticeable or remarkable e g. But 
finally, the Semite ftll mote and mote mio the shade , the Aryan came 
to the front. — H agga.rd, [ of. Oast into the shade j, 

(The) Fall of man 'srtwtsra JRSt 'sisirnsH The degeneracy of 

the human race due to the disobedience of Adam. Adam fell, or 
ceased to stand his ground, under temptation, 

(The) Fall of the drop ^ C*|W Fall of the drop 

curtain at the end of the act or play ( in theatrical parlance j, 

(The) Fell of the year 

TO ) Autumn, because in Europe the leaves fall from trees at Hiat 
season. 


Fall off ’fSl , jrstseril Drop e g. All the ripe mangoes have fallen 

off *1^ ’l5'( , '*ITO5 Withdraw • separate ; be 

detached t g (ii Friends Jail off in adversity. — W ebster, (a) 
Love cools, friendship /flffro/, brothers divide — Shakespeare, 

Perish ; die away e g. Words fall off by disuse. 

—Webster T5l Forsake ; abandon e, g (i) His subscribers 

fell off, — Webster. 12 ) Were I always grave, one-half of my readers 
would /iiKojf from me.— Addison 'qipife et1« 

?3!( Depreciate j depart from former excellence , become less valuable 
or interesting j g. The paper has much fallen off from its former 
excellence, Withdraw from faith or allegiance to duty • 

apostatize eg o / » 

Those captive tribes fell off 

From God to worship calves— M ilton, 

Fall on or upon (P^f^pSTO) ^ Drop on. descend on e,g. 
The tree fell on the river. (WM ftps) Jrtatt? ^51 Begin suddenly 
ff h. e ^ positive that there wasnothingfor 

It but to get the supper over as quickly as possible . and as they had 
been walking a great many miles, and had fasted since the middle of 
the day, they fell on it tooth and nail —Dickens ( PFltj ft^ ) 

S’tfts ^51 Light upon e. g The Romans fell on this model 
’Flu Wck . assail . assault " m m 
everything he had 

Romf-^MERivrLE!^^ ""expectedly and driven out of 

^*!.ne“ hfarmp ^ ^<11 Come into 

S’tif 'Sii ftai vtei ^ 

iSSSSSSSS 

. <5[®fF?|?p5t9t ^ Come well out of a difii. 
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culty i gam any unexpected good fortune e. g, I had certainly fallen 
on my /«;.— English Magazine. 

Fall on (or upon) one’s knaea ’ll®! CTWl Kneel 

down (with a view to beg favour, &c.) e. g. The thief fell on his knees 
and implored mercy. 

Pall out Happen , befall : chance e. g. (r) A 

misunderstanding fell out between the two brothers, (2) Such a saint’s 
falls out next week or the week after.— L amb { 3) And rival ships 
fall out amongst men of all ranks and degrees.— P aley ( 4) There 
f’ell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs and the mice — L’Estrasge. 

^ Quarrel , begin to contend e, g (i) Friends 
and honestest of men suspect and accuse each other of cheating when 
they/af/oMi on money-matters —Thackeray {2) The rogues have 
fallen out and honest men may come by their own —Kingsley. 

Pall out of use 3?8itl Cease to be 1 n use eg ( 1 ) The practice 

of the concretnation of Hindu widows has fallen, oat of use* { 2 } As 
a language grows, new words are introduced and many old ones fell 
out of use — McMordib. ' 

Pall out together Quarrel. 

Pall out with Dispute, wrangle 

Pall overifRI Go beyond ftcftfl ^ 

Revolt desert from one side to another eg In the 
latter part of the South African War, some of the Boer leaders fell 
ovei to the English. 

Pall short ’Pif 5)951 Be deficient e g (i) The corn has fallen short this 
year, U) They all s/iort in duty — Webster 

PaU short of ( Cfpl f%l 'stC’W ) T4 Be less than (what is requisite or 

expected) be inadequate to eg (i) The measure fell short of 
the wishes of the whigs —Macaulay (2) Men have tried gold mining 
in India, but the results have fallen far shot i of their expectations 
McMordie , „ , . 

PaU sUll-born ’ll ^ Fail at the 

very beginning of an attempt 

Pall through (3m ^ Fad of success , come to no- 

thing e g (0 As neither of us would give in, the bargain fell 
r/.r««g/i.— Kingsley, (2) Eventually the project, which seemed so 
near realisation, fell through — Life of Chesney. 

PaU to ( me® ) ’stlslC^il Begin with haste, ardour, or 

vehemence e g (i) They /«« w blows —Webster (2) His soldiers, 
elated with the spoil and the good store of provisions which they found, 
in that place, /rK io eating and drinking, forgetful of their safety — 
Lamb, ( f55I5 ) « ss(^Pn:5*t ^ Apply one’s self 

to eg (III resolved to fall to work with these articles and make 
a raft.— DsFOit (2) They fell to raising money under pretence of the 
relief of Ireland —Clarendon rrtS? ^tCil fiff® ^*11 Begin to eat 
with haste or ardour eg At length some supper was placedo 
the tab’e, and then old Lobbs fell to, in regular style —Dickens Wf- 
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a|f5 ^<351 Begin to figHt e g Our jokes set him into a 
fury , and we should have falUn to at once, but for a couple of marines, 

— TEItCKERHY. (>£13FSfCg5 "Stt^ >i|^ SiTO ) alt’ll , 

( 4t^'8 ) 3?8*lt Pass or be transferred to (by chance, lot, 

istcibution, inheritance, or otherwise) ; come under the possession of 
i g The power which the Charter had wrested from the crown fell, 
not to the people, but to the Baronage. — Green. 

Pall to a low sbb ifl»( Be reduced to a very low 

degree [The phrase is frequently used of one's purse, one's credit, 
one's fortune, all of which are said to have fallen to a lou ebb It also 
occurs m connection with one’s courage, one’s spirit, &c, — Barrut ] 

Fall to loggarhaada m\ Engage m squibblmg and handy - 

cuffs, especially lugging at each other’s head come to blows be at 
strife e. g He was a peevish man of ill blood, and soon fell to loggei ■ 
heads with the captain of the vessel 

Fall to one’s lot (or to the lot of l isttstl liEl ’ll ^ Happen to one 
without his planning eg (i) It fell to lits lot to do all the cookino- 
( 2 ) Such things as these generally fall to the lot of the poor. “ 

Fall to pieoBB ’ll g#Ig<r gharfl Be broken to pieces . be smash. 

^ « S- The members fell out among themselves, and their protect 

fell to pieces. ^ ‘ 

Fall to the ground ^s^rj Come down on the ground c g. Un. 
supposed bodies fall to the ground. ’Ij’f , fqsfsf IMTIJ Ha\e 
nothing to stand on or support j come to nothing e g. The ch.-irce 
/e/f/o Me gro««rf. because the Crown did not prosecute and Letintv 

had been prevented from appearing -Froude, 

Fall to work Begin to do work e g. I resolved to fall 

to viork With these articles and make a raft, —Defoe ' 

^ Fight and scratcn 

Fall under (c^ ^p) Come within the limits of , be subjected 

‘lie emperor.— Wedstbr, 

( ^S 5 ti Come under ; be the subject of c. g. This 
point ^not fall under tho cognizance of the court,- WrbstEr. 

( C^f^i I^ ) Come within . be ranged or reckoned with 

g. The disease you speak of does not fall unde, this categorv 

I ^ Rushaynst 

( ’Ffes ) csll Attempt e g I do not intend to fall vpo'n 
Fall with child mm ^’ll Conceive , be pregnant. 

hold over their stock rather than sell ,n L fllh^Z^^^ 
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Fatiing sickaess The epilepsy ; a disease in which the 

patient suddenly loses his senses and falls. 

Falling stars ^ Meteors (Mahommedans believe them to be firebrands 
flung by good angels against evil sprits when they approach too near 
the gates of heaven ), 

False attic An attic without pilasters, casements, or balustrades 

used for crowning a building. 

False oonoeption >^1^ £1^15 Cirt?! An abnormal 

conception in which a misshapen fleshy mass is produced instead of 
a well-organised foetus 

False-faced Hypocritical, deceitful. 

False fire sf'ir’ttc® A combustible 

composition, used in vessels of war to make signals during the night 

False-IieartedPnT’nit^ Treacherous , deceitful. 

False imprisoament The arrest and im- 

prisonment of a person without warrant or cause ; the unlawful detain- 
ing of a person in custody 

False personatioa ^ Fraudulently representing 

oneself for another person 

False position Ito An awkward situation eg Now 

that you refuse to advance the money, you place me in a false position 
with that man. 

False step ^ , afsrtf An unwise or injudicious course or proceed- 

ing e g Ons false step in life frequently leads us to rum 

False to ( WtH ^ Rs1h>tl'a ? Disloyal to 

faithless to , untrue to e g. (i) He is false to his promises, { 2 ) She 
has been false to her husband 

False token tiRJl fipi*k A false document or sign qf the existence of a 
fact used for fraudulent purposes. 

False work A temporary bridge or scaffolding, by the aid 

of which the permanent structure is erected, 

(.A) Falstaflf sflfaj A self-indulgent, jolly man , 

after a character in Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 

Familiar as household words JfSirtPI sf® Very 

well known like words io ordinary use among a family circle . eg 
The noble deeds of Vidyasagar are still familiar as iiouse-hold tcords 
to every native of Bengal. 

Familiar spirit C£(« A demon, or evil spirit, supposed to 

attend at a call e g Now, ye familiar spirits help me this 
once — Shakbspeabe 

Familiar to ( 4(RfIi\5 Well known to [iV B 
A thing is favnltar to a person ] e g (i| The name of Vidyasagar is 
familial to every Indian ( 2 ) He has made himself familiar to this 
mode of living. 
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Familiar with. ’ll Closely acquaint- 

ed or intimate with (a person) e g, Vidyasagar was familiar viitk 

most of the European higher officials of Government. ( ) 
Well acquainted with ( a thing ) e, g. I am famthat 
■with all Its places famous in history or fable. — I rving. ( ) 

Well-versed in ( a subject ) e. g. Professor Max Muller 
IS said to have made himself familiar -with all the Vedas. 


Familiarise one’s self to { (?FPi Make oneself 

familiar or intimate with , make oneself well-known to by practice or 
converse ■ e g He familtarised himself to all scenes of distress 
Familiarise one’s self with isrolt^ ’ll 'sj'O’R ^ ( Ripf 

■^f^leTQil) Make (anything) easy by practice or study e ^ By 
close application, the blind girl familiaitsed herself -with needle work. 
Familiarity breeds contempt 

*mM sit’t C’lt’II^C'S ^ , 'SIt’Rt? -tin Too much inti- 

macy with a person generally brings one to contempt. [ Those who 
allow their inferiors to become very intimate are likely to be despised 
by them The proverb inculcates reserve as necessary for maintenance 
of dignity and respect — MacMiLLaN and Barret ]. 

Family Bible A large Bible for family worship, with a 

page for recording family events. 

PamJy oirole— The family at home. Circle refers to the Norman period, 
when the fire was in the centre of the living room. [marriage’ 

Family oonneotion tifiifesi One connected by birth or 

Family likeness iftfS Strong points of resemblance. 


Family man '5^, Wv’ftft CslhF A man with a family, a domesticated 
man e g- I am now a family man, and cannot therefore afford to 
spend money on such like frivolities. 

Family tie -Wi The bond of union and affection between 

members of the same family. ueiwecn 

Fan into a flame [Literally] ^ Enkindle by 

‘ omi. 7^ Excite 

f Huposition of ship-money by Charles I. 
fanned the smouldering fire into aflame 

Fan the flame [Literally-] Will Blow on a fire already 

a"™™™*! ^ rete] 

hfwas ft*” a professed loyalty, but in secret 

he 'His fanning the flame of sedition — McMordie. 

{To) Fan with a feather kersi vrtscq? ^ t5|f| vtut mem Tn 
, ploy inefficient means to achieve one’s end. ^ ^ ^ ^ ®'”' 

r#3! ’ll f%5 Cif»t I’M! 

^ Ball in which persons appear m fancy dre^ 

' 
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Fancy-ff 08 Free from the power of love • 

e g. In maiden meditation, /a<»g' free — Shakespeare, 

Fancy goods Tf’liff C5t^ Fabrics of various colours patterns, 

&c , as ribbons, silks, satins, and the like, in distinction from those of 
a simple or plain colour [married lady. 

Fancy-man fspl A person fancied or liked by a 

(A) Fancy price ^ 'ft^I A price far above the intrin- 

sic value. 

Fancy sick Love-siok 

Fancy store Prtpl^ >sis)5j 'St'at^ ^ A store m which articles of fancy 
and ornament are sold. 

Far and away ^ ’ifilJTft'l By a great deal e g Public opinion is not 
altogether wrong in crediting the Jews with an amount of wealth 
larger by a great deal than is their due, and what is perhaps more to- 
the point, a proportion of rich families far and anity beyond anything 
that IS found among Gentiles —The Spectator 

Far and near ' 5 !^ 'C At a distance and close by ; throughout 

a whole region. 

Far and wide To a great distance on all sides - 

e g (l) The remains of the wreck were strewn far and wide upon 
the sea. ( 2 ) Vidyasagar’s reputation as a philanthropist soon spread 
far and mde 

Far be it from me 'srt’ftil 4^’t ^ iri It is not my wish or 

intention e g Far be tt from me to justify cruelty — Webster 

Far between ( Wl ?Fl ) 'Wil With a long distance f of 
space or time ) intervening between , at long intervals e g The 
examinations are few and far between,— F akrak 

(A) Far cry A very great distance eg It is a far ciy from Por- 
tugal to Bohemia. — English Magazine, ' 

Far-fetched meaning c^i ^ ^ c>r 'st'if cfecH ^ 

^ A meaning not easily or naturally deduced , strained 
or forced meaning e g What you say is only a farfetched meaning, 
and IS not easily deducible from the construction 

Far from (C?t^ ^gljCjl At a great distance from eg (i) Nothing 

was farther from his thoughts than to impute a shadow of dishonour 
to such an honoured lady. — L abib. 

( 2 ) Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 

Their sober wishes never learned to stray, — Gray. 

( ® great distance from e, g We are 

separated far from each other. — Webster, *1*1 , ^ 

Not in the remotest degree or extent , not in the least e, g. We are 
very /a»'/ro»» saying that the English of that generation were irre- 
ligious.— M acaulay, ( f¥l) ^ ^ ^ =I1 

Instead of e. g. Far from helping or assisting each other, as became 
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good ^ 

SCbi'dSS-fSn^-^'if-- .«. Tl.=,.b..a,. 

, '^'“b ' ft^="S.tagat.b.k,«a , a.. 

Far from it R f t our .mention to 

mlJIate thatVidyasapat advocated widow-marriage out of any inter- 
ested motives .-very /ai- /row «< , . , 4 

Far gone exhausted, declined, 

lost or ruined r. g. (H The patient, who had been suffering e-areme 
nain for some days past, was now so /or gane that he could hardty 

cateh what was said to him. ( 2 i When he returned home at night he 
too far gone (in drinki to observe the numerous tokens of vexation 

wh.chwereplainly visible in her countenance— D icsens 131 For 

gone in love i e , deeply affected. 

Far off ^ ^ ^ At or to a great distance -eg Lo, then 

wouldl wander /(ir 0 # and remain in the wilderness —B ible caW 
Distant in sympathy or affection • alienated e g 
But now in Christ Jesus, ye who some time were/ar 0 /' ate made 
nigh by the blood of Christ — 

Far othiep Very different e g This conduct of yours is /or 

other than what I expected . , ,, . 

Far-r0aoMngeffeotP(tf?t'5(t;t^?5^'^Jt«'8’t9^ 5^ An 

effect that exerts influence to a great distance and for ^ long time e g 
"These measures,” said the Secretary of State for India, "are sure 
to have a far-reaehing effect on the people of India.” 

Far-sighted, Far-ssemg Calculating and providing for remote 
issues V./- 

Far-spent ^ ’to Fat advanced e g The night is fai- 

spent , let us now go to rest 

Fare well, or ill ^ ^ '®Wl 5TO 

Be in a good or bad state , be attended with any cir- 
cumstances or tram of events, fortunate or unfortunate 


•Fare-weJJ ^55 C®WS ^15^ ) Adieu 

Fare Withi ( t%p % ^t^'S ) ^ ipf Happen ( well or 

ill I to (used impersonally) e g (i) How does it fare -mih you 
now? (2) So It /ares wri/i English genius. — Emerson 

Farm let ( or let to form ) «tt^Wl 'qnfl To lease on rent. 

(A) Farrago of nonsense 5t^ trtqi qjs 4 Si A confusedly 

mixed heap of nonsense. Farrago [Lattii] is a mixture of far (meal) 
with other ingredients for the use of cattle. 

Fast and loose Now cohering, now disjoined, variable; 

inconstant 'eg He plays fast and loose with bis friends. 

FiSt and loose pulleys ^ '#1^ Two pulleys placed 


22 
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side by side on a shaft which is driven from another shaft by a band. 
When the shaft is to be stopped, the band is transferred from the 
fixed pulley to the loose one, and vtce •versa. 

Past by or beside ( Close or near to • e. g. Fast 

the throne obsequious. — Pope. 

Past colour A colour that does not fade when washed e g 

The Bombay Mills have now been able to give fast cohin to the 
borders of their dhootis. 

Past Mend <71 fe *15135 *fl One who is firm 

and steadfast in friendship ; a friend who is not easily alienated 
e. g. A fast frtend is a rare acquisition. 

Past lady or girl A young female who talks slang, assumes 

the airs of a knowing lady, and has no respect for female delicacy and 
retirement She is the ape of the fast man. 

Past man A young man who lives a continual round of 

"pleasure” so fast that he wears himself out. 

Past waye Dissipated and extravagant course of life. 

Pasten a quarrel on or upon (one) ( ) 5}|^ ^ 

Contrive to find a pretext for quarrelling with a (person) e. g, I 
am at a loss to guess at your meaning unless it be that you intend to 
fasten a quarrel on me.— ScoTT. [ one 

Fasten a chime on one csft^ ^ Ascribe a fault to 

Pasten one’s eyes upon Pfp atf% «lt5l 

Look steadfastly upon. 

Fasten by or with ( TSt Make fast by, secure 
by e.g. He fastened the door •atth a strong bar — McMordie 

Fasten on or upon ( pPfra ) Fix firmly on attach to 

e g. Needs he must fasten on God a piece of revenge as done for his 
sake,— Milton ( Fix one's self to , take 

firm hold of e, g The leech will hardly /asfeit on a fish. — Brown. 

Fasten to (C^ Fix firmly to, attached to e.g 

The words Whig and Tory have been pressed to the service of patties, 
with diSerent ideas fastened to them. — Swift. 

Pasting day IW, A fast day , a day of fasting. 

(The) Pat is in the fire [CoWogwraf] ^ csttatn f«Rtc6 

Things have gone to confusion e. g He's actually the first pot hook 
on the crane , the whole weight is on him , if it weren’t for him, the fat 
would he in the fire in no time — Haliburton. 

Pat office <71 <7(1^ (7(i$*f sit® 55 An office yielding abun- 

dant pay for slight labour. 

Pat of the land The best or richest products of land. 

(The) Fatal sisters The Fates. 

Fatal to ( ’5l5t58 ) fi!t‘Frt*FF Causing death to , deadly to eg (i) The 
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-wound proved fatal to him. (2) The disease had been fatal to many 

members of his family. — M acaolay. ^ 

" 41 5 |ti[t^ Calamitous to ; destructive to , ruinous to c. g, A sing le 
false step might prove fatal to the whole project.— Macaulay. {4l^'8) 

4 l Proceeding from, or appointed by, 

fate or destiny for , inevitably necessary to . e, g. It was fatal to the 
king to fight for his money. — B acon. 

Father Neptune JRi? The ocean. 

Father of his countey— Cicero . also, George Washington. 

Father of history— Herodotus. 

Father of hes Satan. 

Father of the Bar artftJfsri The oldest barrister. 

Father of the faithful , i«i^ iSlfe aiwW 

^ ^JPPrt5f<(^fiR€4 5CTf, eint. ^ 

A name applied to Abraham, Mahammed, and his successors 
the Caliphs. 

Father of the house c^tJf JfST The member of a 

legislative body who has served longest. 

Father of the people-Louis XII of France. 

Fatherof Waters 5 |% The river Nile, the 

Mississippi in North America and the Irrawaddy in Burma —an 
expression used by Samuel Johnson in his I^sselas . e.g-. "Rasselas 
was the fourth son of the mighty emperor in whose dominions the 
Father of Waters begins its course ” 


Father on or upon ( ^ 'sivftit c^Fl 

C 4 pl #n!l -4-51 Ascribe or impute to one as his off- 

spring or production e,g, [i) He fathers It on me. — Brewer. (21 
My name was made use of by several persons, one of whom was 
pleased to father on me a new set of productions .—Swirr, 

^ Make responsible for e g Nothing can be so uncouth or 

extravagant which may not be /ai/tereif on some fetch of wit or some 
caprice of humour.— B arrows. 


Fatigue dr^Bs J^sni ^ ^ The working dress of 

Fatigue duty ^ ^ set'll ^ Labour exacted from 

soldiers aside from the use of arms. j; j 

Fatted oalf C®t^ Dainty food [A biblical expression 1. 

Faux pas IFread] False step , breach of manners t 

Favourable for ( RTk ^ ^ ^ Conducive to ; convenient for . 
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t.g. The rams have set in early and are favotttaUe for commen- 
cing, transplantation 

Favourable to ( ^ f¥p ) 'sr?sr?-»|sit*t‘l ^ Kmd' 
to, friendly to e, g (i) The king was fivotiiaUe to his brother 

( 2 ) Lord, thou hast been favouub’e unto thy land — Bible (WtT 

ftpp ) ^5Ri[^ Conducive to . convenient for e, g. (i) A sunny 

aspect IS favourable to good health — McMordie, (2) The temper 
of the climate was favourable to generation, health, and long life — 
Sir W Temple. 

(A) Favourite bas no frie ad 

^ttar Those who are favoured by persons in authority are 

envied and hated by every body 

Fawn on or upon ( ^ Court 
servilely , cringe and bow to, with a view to gam favour . flatter 
meanly e g (l) They fawned on him and ate his dinners and drank 
his wines till he had nothing left, and then they ridiculed him for his 
folly. — McMordis. ( 2 ) I have put her at such odds with the world, 
that any dog may bark or/a«i« a;>£)i her at his pleasure —DrgKairs. 

(3) My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns — Shakespeare. 

Fear for ( Alarm for , dread for e. g (i) 

He had a great /eaj' /or his son's life ( 2 ) His fear foi the country 
would decidedly preponderate over his hopes, but for his firm reliance 
on the mercy of God. — Macaulay 

Pear of, to ( ) '2fj% Awful reverence toward 0 . g, (0 I' 

will teach you the /oar of the Lord — Bible, ( 2 ) To all their dues, 
fear to whom fear — Bible 

Feast of fools, Feast of asses Medi- 

eval festivals, held between Christmas and Epiphany, in which a bur- 
lesque bishop was enthroned in church and a burlesque mass said by 
his order, and an ass driven round in triumph 

Feast ofraaaoa and flow of soul « W 

'Slfvit’lJf An intellectual entertainment in the course of which every one 
of the company opens out his mind and sh 'ws himself to the best e g 

(1) The guest now escaped the pomp of grand entertainments, was 
allowed to enjoy ease and conversation, and to taste some of ^at feast 
of reas07i and that flow of soul so olten talked of and so s^om en- 
joyed — M. Edgeworth 

( 2 ) There St, John mingles with my friendly bowl. 

The feast ofieason a'd the flow <f soul, — Pope. 

(A) Feather in one’s cap JntfPra An honour, or mark of distinc- 
tion - e. g The fellow's very carelessness about these charges was m 
Margaret's eyes, a feather tn hts cap, and proved, for one thing, their 
absolute want of foundation — J Pays 
(The) Feather in one’s wing ^ The most 

valuable of one’s belongings. 

(A) Feather in the scale ^1% ’fitter ^ Something of very little impor- 
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tance e. g. My wishes, opposed to such a strong influence on the 
other side, would be but a father tti the scale . — MacMiilan' and 
BARSEr. 

■Faatiier one’s nest csttc^ sit^fTO’t fstcsni 

'sit’tdfa 'S^’rt era’ll Collect wealth, particularly from emoluments 
derived from agencies for others , provide for one's self, especially from 
property which passes through one’s hands. [The expression often 
implies dishonesty, as the property does not belong to the person. The 
phrase is taken from birds which collect feathers for the lining of their 
nests ] e g. He has feathered- hts nest, pretty well and can now afford 
to lose a little business — G Eliot. 


Feather one’s nest -well ■S55?| ’Ptil , 

Have plenty of money. 

Feather-brained ^ Silly. [sion. 

(A) February face '^^'l ^«1 A face that betokens worry or depres- 

Fee penny — A fine for money over due , an earnest or pledge for a 
bargain ^ [limitation. 

Fae simple ^ItS^l ^{i| An estate free from condition or 

Fee tail ( ) #tC5i t5|f^ 

^ An estate limited to a person and his lawful heirs. 
Feed on or upon ( f¥l ) ^ ’Hi Subsist by eating ; prey 

on e g. He feeds on vegetables. { WlJi Itf&tl 

? such were the hopes and 
assurances on which the patriots /ed.— Me air ale. 

Peed pump iratfs? ^ A force pump for 

supplying water to a steam engine, &e. [sea-sick. 

(To) Peed the fishes i^iit , ^ ^ Be drowned , be' 

Feed to Give as food to e g- He feeds 

Snsumpfo?®eTTh^'^'''^’^^ ^ Furnish mfor 

tngirs^ ^ ^ contrivance ios feeding ^vs.\es to railway 

^'fs5“nlS ^ boiler of 

“ ^,e*V^i^Sh^e^ ^ Give as food , furnish with as provisions : 
Joferty nor rSes "®‘ber 

Ww, «t, ■sm^yZe,'"tS.:,'r:TMsZTSnS^ 

ofier the thing . ^ groped in the dark and felt 
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Peel at home ( fi|W ^ Be at one's ease. 

Feel cheap C^*f Feel one’s self humiliated or insulted • e, g- 

On our importing a gentleman of Madras to preside on the occasion 
of the anniversary, Mr. Pal felt cheap and cut off his connection with 
the association. 

Peel for ( Pm f¥p ^ W 5!4t ’Rl Have the sensibilities 

moved or affected on account of* e g (i) Vidyasagar had a very 
tender heart, and he always felt much for the sufferings of humanity. 
( 2 ) There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart , 

He does noi feel for man, — C owper 

( ^ ^1 'Srfe fVg C^t*( ^ Entertain some feeling towards • 
perceive for e. g. The only uneasiness I felt was for my family who 
were to be humbled without an education to render them callous to 

contempt — Goldsmith. ^|5(Sl!i Try to find by touch , 

f rope for eg I felt for the book in the dark room, but could not 
nd it.— M cMordie 

Peel like ( ) 'SR'I Be disposed ( to do something ) : 
e g He takes a lively interest in this matter, and feeU Me to visit 
England to further the cause. 

Feel of Of^TI Examine by touching 

Peel one’s legs tfe ftPtra <511^ ^ Begin to support one's self on the 
legs ; — said of an infant e g My boy is hardly twelve months old, 
but has been feehng his legs for some time, [ important. 

Peel one’s oats ^ ^ Be conceited or self- 

Peel one’s pulse ( or the pulse of) vdist Examine by 

touch the beating in one's pulse eg the physician felt the 
pulse o/the patient, and prescribed the requisite medicines. 

Sound one’s mind • e g. But on feeling the 
pulse o/the soldiers of both camps, he was emboldened to declare that 
sceptre must not depart from the house of the great Constantine 
— Merivalk. Examine 

the real nature of « ^ I felt the pulse of existence beat prouder 
and higher in proportion as 1 felt confidence in my own strength, 
courage, and resources — Scott. 

Peel one’s self at home ta? stifle® Wif Feel as 

comfortable and happy as at one’s own home eg It is said that 
Keshub Chunder Sen, while in England, himself quite at home. 

Peel one’s way ’I'l Try to find one’s way, as a person 

groping in the dark e, g. The fog was so heavy that I remember 
feeling myisiay hy the non railings in front of the House— K night. 
’ll 5t5tq3 ^ Proceed by 

slow and cautious steps, as a person treading his way in the dark e. ^ 
In the face of an opposition composed of political brigands Pitt had 
to feel his sBiy — Frodde. 
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Feel out ’Hi ; Tijl, ’itfel ’HI Try ; search ; explore j 

as, to fed out one’s opinions or designs. 

Feel the pulse of— See Feel one’s pulse. 

Feeling eloquenoe Eloquence evincing great sensibility. 

(The) Feet of olay "Q 'stvt The portion that is lower and 

more debased • the baser part. [The expression is borrowed from the 
Bible, and forms the heading of chapter XXXII of “The Talks of the 
Town," a novel by J. Payn ]. 

Felicitate on or upon ^ Express 

]oy or pleasure on account of , congratulate on e.g We feUettale our 
friends on the acquisition of some good [on the face of the earth. 

(The) Pell destroyer »J!r , Death, because it cruelly destroys everythme 

Pelo do se [Zafiu] Self-murder , who deliberately puts an end 

to his own existence, — B lackstone 

Female ( or Feminine ) rhymes 'Jrappp? Double rhymes, or 
rhymes in which two syllables, one accented and the other unaccented 
correspond at the end of each line. ' 

Feme covert \Lattii\ A married xvoman who is under the 

cover, authority, or protection of her husband. 


Fame sole [iafui) A single or unmarried woman. 

’ft sitll A woman who has been divorced, or whose 
husband IS dead [gales do in the groves. 

Ban nigntmgale CSip Frog, which sings at night m the fens, as nightin- 

Pence a^inst (WF| t%f) ^ Guard against , protect against 

e g 10 fence my ear against thy sorceries ~Miltov, 

V'fpJill A covering for defence • e, g. They 
Holland another in manner of a fei.ct roof— 


Pence time PmciSit ^ xptet The breeding time of fish 

or game, when they should not be killed. 

Pence With ^ | ^5, 'trtWTl ’Hi Defend one’s self with , pa. ry 

h s own (2) He w.ll/c«cc a..f* 

ms own shadow, — Shakespeare. 

TO’ to 

evaae tne direct answer to a question. ^ 

^ 

One who teaches the art of attack and defence sv.th a suord 
Fend Off ^ , 

e g; A skilful helmsman will easily /rurf of a boat 

Perj natur® iLaUn] ^,3 Animals in a wild state, 

as distinguished from domesticated animals. 

Fern shaw TO iq ip, A fern thicket , 

Ferretout^^ife^^;,f^^^^^^ Search out by pa- 
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tient and sagacious efforts e g The swindler has hid himself, but 
the police are sure to fet ret him out before long — McMordie 

Fester with (C?i»f ^ Rankle with e g Temple’s 

so\i[ festered vitth spite and Pitt’s swelled into contempt. — M acaulay. 

Pesting man One who stands surety for another, 

Festing penny^PHt? 51^1 ^ Earnest money paid to secure a 
bargain. ’ [ and sure — South 

Fetoh & blow sit? Deal a blow e g. He fetched his Wow quick 

Fetch a compass B3FWC? ’Tfesl Go round m a circuit , take a 
circuitous route in going to a place e.g I did not like to be seen by 
the people in the Mansion House, and to attend the meeting, 1 had 
therefore to fetch a compass. 

Fetch a price ^'S’rl Bring a price ; be sold for a price ■ 

ff g. Our horses were held in small esteem, and fetched a low pi ice 

Fetoh a pump si^r ifsr^ Pour 

water into a pump to make it draw water. 

Fetch a sigh fl’iPlVlg Heave or draw a long respiration e g, 

He varied these amusements occasionally by fetching a deep sigh.— 
Dickens 

Fetch a turn Cgt?1 Cip3l ^ Make or take a turn e, g. I’ll fetch a turn 
about the garden —Shakespeare. 

Fetch and carry fPr? fcsjn ^ Do humble 

services for another e g The prince was taken captive by the pirate 
and was employed to fetch and carry. 

Fetch out 5tf%rt (wPf® Draw forth , develop ’ e g The 

skill of the polisher fetches out the colours [ of marble ] — AddIsON 

Fetch over 'STf'IIR ^ Bring over , wm over e g Some of these 
men had been fetched over to help the Gauls in the war against him — 
Dickens ^ [ revive. 

Fetch to ijo? I'esr Restore to consciousness from a swoon ; 

Fetch up ^ ^ Recover sflsil Come to a 

sudden stop Stop suddenly. Utitl'l 'Rl Overtake [ObsokU] 

eg I can fetch up the tortoise when I please. — L Estrange 

Fetoh way [ Nautical ] <9^5(1^ ^ 

_ shaken from one side to the other. _ (druitenness 

Fetish Of the bottle ^ ’tl'WtdI'S'Sl The imp of drunkenness , 

Pew and for between ^ ^ ^ ^ At long 

or distant intervals e, g. (i) Windows were in those days so /eai 
and far between that the folks inside had remained quite unaware of 
what was going on without — Kingsley 

(a) What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angels’ visits, few and far between — Campbell, 

Fiddle away fifl S|S ^ Fritter away , spend on trifles 

e g, [He was] prone to change, and to fiddling away his time in making 
toy models of steam engines or dynamos, — A. Jamieson. 
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(To) Fiddle -while Rame la bu.raingH'<tK 'S’Pl 

To interest oneself m trivialities, while important events 
are transpiring. 

Fiddle-de-dea !, Fiddle-faddle >, Piddlo-atiok ! [Colloquial] Pi 1515 

^ I "S -^1 1 — Nonsense ' — these are mere exclama- 
tions implying the speaker's impatience at what another says e.g (i) 
I told him i was discouraged and unhappy • his daughter's heart seem- 
ed above my reach. "Fiddle-de dee f" smd he, "It all comes of this 
new system— courting young ladies before marriage spoils them."— 
Reade ( 2 ) “A question of fiddle-sficl cned the doctor angrily, 
walking about the room —Mas Oliphamt, [The word 'fiddlestick' 

literally means C55N1 §5 fiddle-bow, a bow strung with horse- 

hair used in playing fiddles]. 

Fiddler’s fare ( or pay )— Meat, drink, and money, 

Fiddler’s news [ Colloquial ] ’^ptC'tl ^ »t5l Old or stale news e 5 -. 
"Do you know that your unpopular magistrate is leaving the place for 
good ’"—"Oh, That'sjiddler's ne-ms.” 

Field day , ^tm fh A day when a regiment is 

taken to the field lac practice , a day of business 

Field of ice 5iP?-2rf^ A large body of floating ice. 

Field of view or vision 5l ^51 ^ ^ In a 

telescope or microscope, the entire space within which objects are seen. 

Field officer ^5^1 § 15511 ? optt'II’F An officer above the rank of a 
captain ,—50 called because he is qualified to command whole batta- 

_ lions or a "field ’ 

Field-train -s The department of 

the Royal Artilleiy which is responsible tor the safety and supply of 
ammunition durms war 


Fieldworks ?'Tr5 stiSo Works thrown 

up by an armyin besieging or defending a fortress, or in strengthen- 
mg Its position [had to pass through. 

Fiery ordeal A severe test r g It was a Jieiy oideal that she 

Fifth quarter 5 W .3 5 {^ The hide and fat .-a butcher's term. 

<A1 Fig for [Colloquial] ’TO! 7 'C C5t ;5i^ Cettg: fr^l 

— One does not care a pm for ( him ) .-used in contemnt 

Peter^SHAKESmRj^'^’’’ 

Fig oneself oat— Dress oneself up "regardless". 

Fig up a horse— Make it lively and spirited bv artificial moans 

” '■“ 'KSSs Hr. .n 

arecleleri»TOdio;!fM™ ^ I" >l»s oatw thqr 
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Fight back to the ropes c»t^ siipl Fight to the bitter end. [A pugilis- 
tic phrase]. 

Fight for (^l^liiie ^ PFt'*! pFg?) ^ Contend for . e, g. It 

was fatal to the king to fight for his money.— B acon, 

Fight for one’s own hand 

Struggle on one’s own account . strive hard for one's own interest 
e. g. For he bore a grudge against me, because I would not pay court 
to his father at Troy, but made a party of my own, and fou^t for my 
own hand — Havell. 

Fight it out— See Fight out 

Fight like Kilkenny eats [Colloqmar\ 

Fight to the bitter end contend with a desperate determination either 
to kill or be killed. [Kilkenny cats are proverbially said to fight away 
till one kills the other] e g They fight among each other Itht the 
famous Kilkenny cats, with the happy result that the population never 
outgtows the power of the country to support it.— Haggard. 

Fight ofFf^ C?®!! Contend with and drive away 

Fight one’s battle over again ^ Recount one’s 

personal history or deeds 

Fight one’s way ^fiptl »t'!| ^%1 si's'll ^ wW Gam or 

■win one’s way by struggle , proceed by fighting e,g He had to 
fight hts way through the world.— Macaulay, 

Fight out, (or Fight it out| C»R Cif«tl Continue fighting 

to the last, or until something is gained e, g The Irish were four to 
one, but Campbell resolved to fight it out to the last —Macaulay. 

Fight Shy Of ■'Hi Avoid from 

mistrust e g. He tried to draw me into partnership with him in 
business, but 1 fought shy o/him. — McMordie 

(To) Fight the tiger ^ c«|5rl To gamble. 

Fight to the bitter end 5^ ^c^is c*R ^ Fight to 

the last, even when the result is disastrous e g "He fought his 
losing battle skilfully to the bitter end " 

Fight to the death iSTtl ’t'l ’I'sltst Engage in combat up 
to the last breath e, g The besieged garrison called a council of 
war, and determined on fighting to the death 

Fight under false colours '5t®t 

oTSVl Put forward a false pretence as a cover for one's 
actions . e. g. He had assumed the role of a patriot, and no one knew, 
till some time after, that he was fighting under false colours. 

Fight windmills, or Fight with windmills ^ *1®*^ 

^1, 21^ ^'Tl Struggle with 

imaginary opposition combat chimeras. 

Fight With gloves off 'sitsic^ JCT ^ ^ Fight earnestly. 

Fight with gloves on ffw ^ Spar without showing animosity, 
like boxers, with boxing gloves. 
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Fight with shadows ^ Fight against imaginary 

Figurato numbers >£i'^ sifes (?? 

'5i^% 

Any senes of numbers begin- 
ning with unit, and so formed that if each be subtracted from the 
following, and the senes so formed be treated in the same way, by a 
continuation of the process, equal differences will be obtained. 

Figure at or in ( ttPI ^ ^ ^ Make a figure, or be 

distinguished, at or in e, g, l-hs envoy figured at the court of St. 
Cloud —Webster. 


Figure away Make a distinguished appearance. 

Figure of fun istt^ A droll appearance, from untidiness, quaint- 
_ ness or other peculiarities. 

Figure of speech -^<^1 A metaphor or allegory ; a 

rhetorical expression • e g Theybelieveo in God, not as a figute of 
speech, but as a very fact. — Carlyle, 


Figure out C^Ft f%p csfi^ ’tfet'l ^ ^ Find the amount 

of by computation e g. The clerk was directed to figure out the 
costs of publishing the work. sRt#l ^ Solve. ( ) rfsf 
Hi Compute or find the result of. 

Figure up prtn i Ciranl Add , reckon e. g The clerk was asked 
to figure up the several items of the account. 


Figure-head ^ 'Wtsfl Nominal leader of on influence 

but inspiring confidence ( like a figure at the head or prpjectinEr cut- 
waller of a ship having only ornamental value). 

File firing— Act of firing by file or each file independently of others, 

®"y ‘’’e. who covers 

^ and leads those in rear of him, 

f«ced to the 

right or left, so that the front and rear rank march side by side. 

f ^ 3pnpiq«| ^ ^ 
Wheel off at right angles to the first direction 

as one soldier after 


iriy euaeavours 

Have ever come too short of my desires 
Yet/W wtih my abilities—SHAKESPElRc. 

JMl m ( WR (5,„ ) ^ ^ 

co"ptaf “,MI 

foaorabegai,topta,g^„„l„5l,J“^,'^jJ“ mistoiunes, hsow„ 
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Pill the ranks sHSt m«tr| Complete the 

whole number ; supply the order of common soldiers e, g. Their 
ranks were filled with young farmers and tradesmen, maintaining 
themselves at their own cost — Green. 

Pill time sttf^ ^#11 ’iff Book vacant dates. 

Fillup Make quite full e.g. -filled vp the cask with 

water. (C5it^ '^*11 Supply with an incumbent e. g. 

The vacancy in the office has been filled up, ^ ^ Fulfil, 

e. g. This ruler was one of those who believe that they can Jiff up every 
I equirement contained in the rule of righteousness. — J. M. Mason 

Occupy completely e. g Fill up life with useful 
employments, Grow and become quite full e g The 

channel of the river fils up with sand. — Webster 

Pillupthe oiip To complete a senes of offences. 

Pill up the measure of— See Pill the measure &c. 

Pill with ( C^*! fVg ) Make full by supplying with e g. 

Fancy marrying a woman of a low rank of life, and having your 
house filled with her confounded tagrag and bobtail relations — 

‘TkACKERAY ( C^Fl ^ Become full of e g, (i) The 

sail fills with the wind —Webster, (a) Her eyes filled with tears.— 
MoMordie. 

Pill dyke Pimtfil ’ttk The month of February, when the ram and melted 
snow fills the ditches to overflowing. 

Pilled to overflowing <?[ sfl Filled to such an extent 

as can hold no more e.g The cup was filled to overflowing 

Filter bed— A pond whose bottom is a filter composed of sand and 
gravel. 

Filter gallery ( or Filtration gallery )— A gallery or tunnel, along- 
side of a stream, to collect the water that filters through the interven- 
ing sand and gravel 

Pm de sieole ( Fr,, end of the century i, e , ipth century ) 

Ultra modern ; quite up to date 

Pinal cause The end or object for which a thing 

IS done, especially the design of the universe [ law, 

Pinal process A writ of execution in an action at 

Find a mare’s nest ^ ^ “iR^I ’CT 

C^t®! PI 01^ 1%^ ^ Make what one supposes to be a 
great discovery, but which turns out to be all moonshine e g. 
Are we to believe that the governor, the executive council, the officers, 
and merchants have hee,n finding mate's nests only The Times, 

Find a market C3Fot ’If'SHl , 1%^ ^ill Meet with purchasers , obtain a 
sale e g. Cotton has at last found a market 

Find a true bill ^tcsItPfs nsj ^R*I1 RpiH! Determine 
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a charge brought agamst any one to be true e, g In the mcaiilini!. 
the assizes commenced ; a biU wmfoutidt end Nuncoomar uas 
brought before Sir Elijah Iirpcy and a jury composed ol Englishmen. 
— Macmilay. [ In England, ‘‘the case against the accused is first, 
submitted to the grand ]ury. If they think the charge has a fair colour, 
they write on the declaration 'A true bill’, and the case is submitted to 
the petty jury. Otherwise they write *No true bill’, and the c.asc is 
at once dismissed or 'ignored’,”— B hcw'lr. ] [which see. 

Find an elephant m the moon — Same as Find a mare’s nest, 

Find an indiotmont (fRli^csis ^2tt) 'trlnt^ iffs 'titinttrt srsj 

ttetrt Be satisfied of the truth of the accusation, and endorse 
a true bill .—said of the grand jury 

Find fault Sitl Find or have reason for complaint eg. If they had 
any fault to find, let tliem go to her, which was not tven appealing 
from Philip drunk to Philip sober, but rather from the lioness in the 
jungle to the lioness m the cave.— M rs Lim os. 

Find fault With ( (??Fl tVp ^ TW5S ) Cffl <5t , ft-Tt Fmd reason for 
blaming, or complaining of . blame , censure • complain of c, g. She 
fioicnd fault with her friend's dress — Tit.tcKERAt . 

Find favour with (or in the eyes of) !:st| , { 

»n5l Be liked by, be graciously receded by i. g I'lie 
Petition of the Prince of Orange found no fevoiir ‘i lili the* (Jnetii — 
Froode 

Find for, in oretl . Provide for • supply wiih g ji) 

They were employed ufittd (o id for the army |j) lie /fi'iMiu, 
nephew tn money. — WrnsTEK 


Find guilty ^ Determine to be guilu eg (H The 

court /oKiuf the prisoner guilty^ and sentenced him to iranspuriatinn 
for life ( 2 ) They were all found gutlty, all hanged, drawn .and qinr- 
tered.— Dickens, 

Find in one's heart Be willing or disposed, pcrsu.adc ones 

self e,g 1 find VI rny /aail to ask your pardon —Sinsn, 
Pmdonein (CTPlTS) -sFRlrrS RlSlR ^ Supply one with 

'Something) c g Vie finds hts ncphcxi \n money. — W edmik. 

Find one’s account ^551 Be benefited or profiled find sn,,. 

factor profit or advantage (in anything) c g, Prob.ably kmc. 
prelate, and puritan, ail found that account in it.— EsirRSOs. 

Find one’s self sn gpjri { ppjpi egritt tgiri gp; i Be f ire 
—often used m speaking of health, ease, &c. i g. How do you 
A«<^yoi««f/this morning 7 -Wedsier, ?t5l HWR srgl Proiide 
r! ° ^ ^ ^ Nothing a day and find yours, 

PHI Buy provisions for one's self e. g. Otherwise 

'> ^ ' .(T 

Wf rWR ° ° Conquerors 

who felt that they were fighting the fight ol the Faith.-PaEscoi i ' 
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Find out PfoJl , fSPd'S »tt5t Detect, as a thief e, g (i) I used to 
eat my little packages of fruit and other nice things in a corner, so 
privately that I was never o»^ — L amb. (2) Be sure your sm 

will find you owr.— Bible ^ Discover, as a secret • 

•e. g. He will find out a great tnahy faults in the essay when it is 
published —Helps. ^ , ft? TTl Determine • e. g There 
is nothing like putting the best face upon things and leaving others to 
find out the difference — Hazlitt. ( ^ Solve, 

as a parable or enigma e g 1 The boys are asked to find out the 
riddle. vfftl Understand thoroughly • e. g, Canst thou 

find out the Almighty unto perfection. — Bible. 

Findings keepings l?!:?, C? *11? An exclamation when somebody 
else’s property is accidentally found, implying (by mistake) that it is 
now the finder’s property. 

Fine as five pence Splendidly dressed or turned 

out an old alliterative saying ) 

Fine feathers do not make fine birds stet ^ 

tfl Fine clothing does not make a person better than he is. 

Fine feathers make fine birds [ Proverl ] ^ 

"Per- 
sons and things are often overvalued when richly adorned with external 
ornaments Thus a poor book in a beautiful binding is often preferred 
by the foolish to a good book plainly bound " — Macmillan and 
Barret. 

Fine words butter no parsnips [ Prov(^^ 6 ] <8^ filS c»t^ ^ 
Mere fair promises do not supply the wants of the needy. 

Finger and glove with ( ) ’ifts Very intimate with. 

(A) Finger in the pie ( ftc^t ®rcg? 'HW 

RstFd’SW'^ ®1t? ) A share m the doing of anything, often of 

vexatious meddling. 

Finger on the wall ®tft 'SRSfCsm Any sign fore- 

shadowing some disaster e. g This inexplicable incident, this reversal 
of my previous experience, seemed like the Babylonian fin^ on the 
•wall, to be spelling out of the letters of my judgraeiit.— Stevenson. 

(His) Fingers are all thumbs— He is awkward in the use of his hands 

Fingers were made before forks affft? ifft caife ifft Our natural 
gifts or advantages are of more value to us than artificial ones (said 
especially at mealtimes to convey that ceremony is unnecessary). 

Fingle-fangle OftpR Fancy trifies 

Finish Aladdin’s lamp 

’tftsit’l ^?til C5§1 ^ Attempt 

to complete something begun by a great genin'*, but left imperfect. 
£The allusion is to the well known fable in the Arabian Nights m 
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which “the genius of the lamp built a palace with twenty-four windows, 
all but one being set in frames of precious stones ; the last was left to 
the Sultan to finish ; but after exhausting his treasures, the Sultan was 
obliged to abandon the task as hopeless.” — 6aswEa)3. 

Finished to the fingernail ^<9 Complete and perfect in every 
detail, to all the extremities. 


Finishing stroke or touch fSarTOrsl C'fts Last touch to finish 

a picture, Last thing necessary for 

the completion. 'siWs. ^ ’fft Last blon . 

Finny tribe ifET Fish. 

Fire a salute Discharge a gun in honour of some 

distinguished personage, or some memorable event eg An 
armed ship had just come in from a long voyage, during which she 
had touched at several places and at each of them had fired a salute 
on anchoring,— Royal Readers. 

Fire alarm cgrff '?tPl <3I ^ ^ A signal given on the 

breaking out of a fire. iliS’t ^ An apparatus for giving 

such a signal. " 


‘ Fire away 'MPielon ^ ^'suei! ’pfira ifl Fire at once, without 

hesitation e g “Ftre awy" was the order given by the officer on duty 
on finding that the mob, instead of dispersing was disposed to assume 
a threatening attitude [Colloqmelfy } (?pvi Say 

quickly. ( (?PF1 ^ Do ( a work ) quickly. 

Fire brigade An organised body of men for 

,, . t “P® burning buildmgs 

Eire eseape ^ ^ A contrivance for facilitating es- 

Fire into ( 'g|it StstFl Discharge firearms and let 
shot fly into ey Some few made the mistake of taking to the 
Ganges, where their boats were fired into and run down by the steam- 
cr*— - iSlAYE, ’’ 


Fire C5tel Discharge a shot e. g. Receiving no answer 

"" '"nocent 

Fire out [Shakespeare] ^1% Expel. 

of [L,<«raZZ^] ^ ^ ^ 

(m Ign^ a line of gunpowder. [Figurstmly] uinpgl 
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The fresh outrage is enough to j/fre one mth rage and revenge 

McMordie. [ment or disturbance. 

(A) F^ire-brand One who causes e^C]te- 

Pire- eater A person ready to quarrel for anything [The all- 

usion IS to the jugglers who "eat” flaming tow, pour melted lead down 
their throats, and hold red-h''t metal between their teeth — ^Brewer ] - 
e g. The fite-taUr lay unconscious on the floor of the house — 
Nashville Banner. 

Fire- new Spick and span new t, g. You should have 

accosted her , and with some excellent jests, Jifcnew from the mint — 
Shakespeare. [Similar expression, — Btand-new, Bran new] 

Firm as a rook <51^ Not easily moved ; steady. 

(The) First (or old) Adam ’it^ Original sin . man without regenera- 
ting grace, [ The allusion is to the first created man Adam’s eating 
of the fruit of the forbidden tree. ] 

First and last ^ . ?tl5 Throughout ; on an average. 

First catoh your hare cseT «ftF 

'Sts ’ll! CSC®!? Make sure you have a thing first Before 

you think what to do with it. 

Fust oattse 'Sllft The original cause or creator of all. 

First chop S'.?! 'WP!?, Of the best quality or brand ,— a colloquial ab- 
breviation of “Of the first chop" e, g "As for poetry, I hate poetry " 
— "Pen’s IS not first chop”, says Warrington. — Thackeray. 

(The) First Christian Kin gdom.— France 

First come, first served '®rtt^l 'srttir ^ ^ w 5i#3 
Those who come earliest have a right to expect 
that they will be first attended to. 

First cousin ^ The son or 

daughter of one's brother or sister .—also called Cousm-german. 
Full cousin. 

First cousin once removed ^ ^ 

Wl The son or daughter of a cousin-german , also 

loosely called Second cousin. cs. 

First deserve, then desire [Proverb] '*{tPt I 

First fiddle C5!^ Chiefman, the most distinguished of the company 

First floor ( ^4fw«t'oe) , { R®llc« ) ^ 

0Tlwl5il5 ^ ( In the United states ), the ground floor , ( in England ), 
the floor next above the ground floor 

First-foot [ Scotch ] ’in nife The first 

person who sets foot in a house after the beginning of the new year 

First fruit ( or fruits ) cn ^ The fruits 

first gathered in a season Ji^S!5!5[ site nl n®! The earliest profits 
or effects of anything, bishoprics, benefices, or the like e g 
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See, Father, •wh.sX first frutts on earth are sprung 
From thy implanted grace in man '—Milton, 

(The) First geiltlemau of Barope— A nickname of George IV, first 
in rank, ^ ' [in rank to the captain. 

First mate An officer m a merchant vessel next 

Fust mericlian eisfin The meridian which 

passes through Greenwich and from 'which longitudes are measured 
east or west. 

First name— Same as Christian name ( ; v, ), 

First-nighter— One who makes a practice of attending the opening 
performance of plays 

First or last itHPI s[| '®rt? Ptiat At one 

time or another , at th& beginning or end e, g. And all are fools and 
\oveis first or last — Dryden. 

First rate Of the highest degree of excellence. 

First see the light apiP! iTO Be born , take 

birth e, g Many persons were in the royal bed-chamber when the 
child jtrst sain the light — Macaulay. 

(The) First stroke is half the battle— “Well begone is half-done.” 

First water ■spFli! The highest degree of fineness in a 

diamond, &c , [kmce] the highest rank generally. [ See Ofthe 
first water ). 

Fiscal years [ Commerce ] H's.tr The year by which 

accounts are reckoned, or the year between one annual time of settle- 
ment or balancing of accounts, and another. 

Fish and -visitors smell in three days [Proverb] feif 

Fish for ^ c^t ^ Seek to find ; try to catch. (at*tt>i(tf?) 

Seek to obtain by artifice ; seek indirectly 
to draw forth e, g He seems to fish for compliments. 

Fish for oompUments aMtsfl 7 ^ Pay a compliment 

in the expectation of receiving a greater one in return. 

Fish in troubled waters 

®l| Try to do a thing, or gain some advantage, under very 
unpromising circumstances «, g. A revolution in the affairs of the 
Netherlands was imminent , and it was their object to^sA tn troubled 
laaters and endeavour to gam the exclusive control of affairs.— 
Motley, ^ 

Fish ofone and flesh ofthe other Distinction e.g. You 

must not make fish ofone and flesh ofthe other, t. e. you must accord 
equal treatment to the two. 

Fish out Find or draw out by searching e.g, 

I fished out the Will from the waste-paper basket, 

(A) Fish out Of water Sf?! ^ ^stl ?tPl ^ 

’tf^ C5[t^ One out of his proper element - 'one in a very uncom- 

23 
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fortable situation : e g. The Darwesh in Inner Arabia is, in every 
respect, a_/&/r oni of water , — PalgravE ^ 

Pish up ( ^ c^tefl Draw out or up ; e. g. The river police 

fished up several dead bodies. 

PiBh well and oatoh a frog Obtain httle 

result after great effort. 

Fish with a golden hook ^ Offer bribes. 

Fit as a fiddle In fine condition, perfect trim or order. 

Fit for ( C<p1ji Suited to , worthy of- e.g. He knew them 

to be fit for public trust.— Macaulay. (C?tH ^ Render 

competent for , adapt to j qualify for e g The very situation for 
which he was peculiarly by nature —Macaulay. 

Pit in with ( PlPiSl ^*11 Be exactly suited to • 
e g. Under such temptations careless or ill-educated people, even 
if they would not invent circumstances or dates, are extremely apt to 
twist them so as to fit tn ivith what they have undertaken to prove. 
— The Spectator. 

Pit into ( Adjust or adapt into e g 

Fit the instrument into its handle. ( ) 1^^5l ^ ^ 

Be adjusted or adapted into - e g Though these things seemed at 
first to have but slight significance, they were all found to have their 
uses and to fit into proper places. — Smiles. 

Pit of the face Grimace* e,g. The fellow was so wicked that he 

would every now and then make fits of the face ok his mother-inlaw. 

Pit out 'o||'l*IJ4' IfUrt? ff<11 oresl furnish , equip e g. 

Private adventurers often fitted out ships for the Eastern seas — 
Macaulay 

Pits and starts ^11^ ’jctr 5ir<ll ^ 

Spasmodic and irregular bursts of activity. [ See By fits and 
starts ]. ^ ^ 

Pit up ( fel ’rtWt’f Furnish with things suitable , 
make proper for the reception or use of any person : e g. The house 
has been nicely fitted up for the guests. 

Pitted or Adapted to (or Oalcalated for ) the meridian of ( 
f^gil ) ptpll Suited to the local circums- 

tances, capabilities, or special requirements of e,g All other knowledge 
merely serves the concerns of this hfe, and is fitted to the viertdtan 
thereq/i — Hale. 

(The) Five M’s »}$Wtil— W. tsit?, ’S?! The five materials of 
Tantnc worship — fish, flesh, wine, woman, and posture. 

(The) Pive-minate clause — A provision in deeds of separation that 
the deed is null and void if the husband and wife remain together 
five minutes after the separation is enjoined. 

(The) Five Nations ^*1 (i) the British Empire (in the words of 
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Kmline i comprising the Old Country. Canada, Australm South 
Africa and Indfa ; (afthe five confederated Indian tribes of the present 

(Therpiva F^Waitam O-cberry was so called. bKause he was^rmter, 
Publisher, Poet, Publican, and Player. (i784-i824 )-— Brewer. 
<The) Five saasaa vf? tfel Sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch. 
fThel Five wits vW&S The five senses , also sometimes the five qualities 
or faculties— common wit, imagination, fantasy, estimation, and me- 


mory eg. 

But my five iviis nor my five senses can ^ 

Dissuade one foolish heart from loving thee.— S hakespeare. 

■(A) Fiver — A five-pound note. (A "tenner' is a ten-pound 

Pix°oa' {£^[51 to) Hold steadily on . e. g. He 

jived, his glance on Pendennu so steadily that the poor lad was quite 

out of countenance.-THACKBRAY. { Lay 

on , fasten on e. g. They could not fix the guilt o« Sussex.— F roude. 
( ftp ) 51^^ 213 511 tp Settle the opinion or resolution 
on , determine on e. g. The contracting parties have fixed on certain 

leading points.— Webster. ( WSifl Settle on : 
e.g. Onthe voyage to Egypt, he liked, after dinner, to fix o« three 
or four persons to support a proposition, and as many to oppose it. — 
Emerson. 

Fix oae’8 fliut for one [S/ang] 5 F?it ^ §* 1 ^ tf'S CTSllt Give 

one a drubbing , punish one deservedly e, g, "That is worse still” 
said I, "because you can't resent it yourself. Leave him to me, and I'll 
fix his Ami for Atni,"— H aliburton. 

Fixed air 'spfHtH 5 rN An invisible fluid, heavier than common air, and 
fatal to animal life , carbonic acid, as styled of old by Dr. Black 
( 1754 I because it existed in Carbonate of Magnesia in a fixed state. 
Fixed alkaliee— Potash and soda. 

Fixed ammumtioii — Ammunition composed of the powder and projec- 
tile firmly united together, so as to be inserted into a fire-arm at the 
same time. 

Fixed bodies £4 W 5Wtc<i| Vt5l5lt^ *11 Those bodies 

which cannot be volatilised or separated by a common menstruum, 
without great difficulty, as gold, platinum, lime, kc. 

Fixed capital '®rf 44 i Capital consisting of buildings, machi- 
nery, tools, &c. ‘—in contradistinction to Floating capital (which see). 
Fixed stare -i^ Those stars which always retain nearly the same 
apparent position and distance with respect to each other, thus distin- 
guished from planets and comets. 

Fizzle out <gt^4t£S ffiiR ^esl [Literally] Burn with a hissing noise and 
then go out, like wet gunpowder , hence, fail completely and ridiculously . 
prove a failure, •' 

(A) Flag day isififtti fiR A day set apart for money 

collections in the street on behalf of some charitable institutions. 
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(The) Flag of distress— A flag hoisted at masthead' in reverse position 

(The) Flag’s down— A token of distress e g Wtien the face is pale the 
"flag IS down" (Alludes to taking down the flag of theatres during 
the Lent when they were closed). ° 

Flag station (?( c^*tc!c jpr 5r5 vrttsi ftp! 

A railway station at which trams do not stop unless signalled to do so 
by a flag hung out or waved. 

Flagellum dei [Lattn] Scourge of God, i. e., Attila the Hun. 

Flandor’s Babies— Cheap wooden jointed dolls common in the early igth 
century. 

(The) Flander’s mare- Anne of Cleves, fourth wife of Henry VIII. 

Flanders mare ^ Large horse , clumsy woman. 

Plank company 'sfsfi'; vff^l ^ ^ 

The company on the right or left when a battalion is in line. 

Flank files ^ ^l%*l ’S The soldiers marching 

, on the extreme right and left of a company, &c. 

Flap-doodle '^IttsftEI f^»I ,— 

' ^ blij'lhf, The food for fools j transparent nonsense, gross 

flattery, &c. 

Flare up Become suddenly excited or heated , burst 

into a fit of passion e. g. She fared up at the baseness of his conduct. 

(A) Flare-up A sudden outburst of anger. 

A banquet or jovial treat. 

Plash fire 'itW, ^ ^ ^ sf^ i(^ ^ Glow like fire , shine 

very brightly e g. His robes were of rich gold tissue, and the rays of 
his diadem flashed ^jr.— K ingsley. (Oplw ) Emit 

sparks of fire, as it were , glisten with passion ; — said of eyes e, g 
Then Aietes’ rage rushed up like a whirlwind, and his eyes flashed 
fire as he heard, — Kingsley, 

Flash gentlemen C5t^ ^ •li^ltwjf Gentlemen using the slang or cant 
of thieves, i. «., professional thieves or rogues [The word "flash" means 
the slang or cant oMhieves and prostitutes] e g "Nice boys both," said 
their father. "They won’t turn up their noses as if they were gentlemen 
A pretty kind oi flash gentlemen you are " — Besant 

Flash in the pan *11 

Burst or break forth with a flood of flame and light in the pan, without 
being attended by any explosion e. g The powder flashed in the path 
—Webster. ( C^l ) End m 

smoke , come to nothing e g. It was highly fortunate that the 
conspiracy had flashed m the pan 

(A) Plash in the pan 5^55^ 'sft'SSt^ 

Sit The flashing of the priming in the pan of a flint lock musket- 
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\BtncB\ ^ sptft Sudden, spasmodic effort that accomplishes 

nothing. [ See above ]. 

Flash into ^<9^ Make a quick and unexpected 

transit into e g Every hour he -flashes into one gross crime or 
other — Shakesbeare. 

Flash language % 'SW The language of low ruffians. 

Flash men W Dishonest men. 

Flash notes False bank notes 

BTash upon ( ) >I\W ^9^ Burst in- 

stantly and brightly on, like a sudden flood of light e. g. The ob* 
lect IS made to flash upon the eye of the mind ~M ARNOLD. 

Flashy house One frequented by thieves. 

Flat as a flounder (fish or pancake) fst Qu ite flat e I 
knocked him down ns fl^oandry, 

<A) Flat-fish A dull, stupid fellow. 

Flat-footed Firm looted ; determined. 

Flat milk Skimmed milk. 


Flatten a sail at? *11^ «tt5Fl Extend a sail length- 

wise of the vessel so that Us effect is only lateral 

Flatter one’s self ^'*11 '3rt*tt5 Please oneself with false hopes : 

e g As long as she could play off one of these tyrants against another, 
she might flaller herself with the hope of maintaining the balance 
between them.— M erivale. 

Flattery attain the parlour when plain dealing is kicked out 


I ^ ’F'tl 5PI Sfl People love to be 

tlatteredi but dislike plain dealing* 

A smack of want of social 
conventionalities [The word "Bohemia" hguratively means the 

Pefsons who set social con- 
Xrp <^flavow tf Bohcmii about the 

place, which pleases new-comers.— B eswt 

At the lime of paroxysm he used to 
/aj'c/o:cbywayofantidote.-RABAi.Ais. 

question, ffSF, cim ^ 

^ (In legislative assemblies) avoid voting on a question 

^ ‘To) cheat a person as a sheep is deprived 


of the old >7;.77nsrn Vrrn^'12 M t The books 

marriage —Brewer, ] ^ admissible as evidence to protea 
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Fleet manisge 'Q '9 A clandestine marriage, at one time performed 
without banns or license by needy chaplains, called "Fleet parsons,” 
in Fleet Pri'on, London. 

Fleet of the desert A caravan. 

Fleet parson A clergyman of low character, in the 

vicinity of the Fleet Prison, London, who united persons in clandestine 
marriage, called "Fleet marriage,” at any time of day or night, 
without public notice or witness, and without consent of parents. 

Fleet street shSTO The London Newspaper 

world. 

Flemish. School— A School of painting established in the 15th century. 

Flesh a sword ^ Use a sword upon flesh for the 

first time e. g His maiden sword was fleshed at Fontarabia —Motley. 

Flesh and blood W’ittPra "ttiil The entire body ; man in his physical 
personality . e g. They were put to such tyrannies as fl'sh and 

blood could not bear ^Itc^ Blood relations - 

e, g, Mark his cruel treatment of his O'Hn flesh and blood — ^Dickens. 

Flesh broth ^ Broth made by boiling flesh in water. 

Flesh meat ^ sittif Animal food 

Flesh one’s valour ’RtfOT ’ifW ^ 

Examine one’s prowess by killing an enemy for the first time 

Flesh-pot A pot or vessel in which flesh is cooked, [ Fi- 

gurah-oely] Abundance of flesh; 

plenty ; high living . — usually in the plural e, g I had forgiven her ; 
I had not felt that it was anything but an escape not to have married a 
girl who had it in her to take back her given word and break a fellow's 
heart for mete flesh-pots — H. James 

Fleshed in cruelty Initiated or used to cruelty. 

[ A sportsman’s expression A sportsman allows a young dog or hawk 
to have the first game it catches for its own eating, thus rewarding it 
and encouraging its taste for blood — Bbbwer ]. 

Fleshly School — A class of "realistic” British poets represented by Swin- 
burne, Rossetti Morris, &c. 

Fleur delis 0 ?% ’Iwtrl; The royal insignia of the 

French Bourbons— originally representing perhaps a lily • the lily. 

Flight of fancy Offe The exercise or stretch of the imagina- 

tion. 

Flight of stairs Ort’tPlcai^ A reach of steps or stairs, from one leading 
to another: e, g The flight of staus at the Prinsep’s Ghat was 
beautifully decorated 

Flinch from ^ Shrink from, 

withdraw from • e g, (i) A brave man never flinches f 10m 
(2) One of the parties flinched from the combat.— Webster, W 
He flinches from his duties as soonas those duties become difficult 
and disagreeable. — Macaulay. / 
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Fling at (c^ ) arfe ’IW ^ C^’1‘1 Throw at ; dart 

at, hurl at f. (i) Do not stones the poor bird ( 2 ) Vile 

taunts 'nae flung at her which she returned in kind. — Froude. 

Fling away throw aside . e, g. The man 

flung away his sword and fled, ^ i ^ Reject , discard ; 

< g. Cromwell, I charge thee, //tn^/iway ambitions. — S uakf<peare. 

Fling from ( ) 2^!?5 ’lirtC’t ^ TO 5^ Rush from with 
violence or haste •«. y. He /row her and went out of the room. 
—Richardson. 

Fling in ftrM TO ( cTO or^st Throw out . not 

to charge in an account as, in settling accounts one party flingc in a 
small sum, or a few day's work 
Fling in one’s teeth 

^ Taunt or insult one by saying ( something ) face to face ' e. g. In 
taking the usual oaths, therefore, by the advice ot kiwyers, he made an 
especial and avowed reservation of his duty to the Crown , and this so- 
called perjury now Martin flung tn Itis FRoonr. 

Fling oneself at someone’s head fersp cTO fwn 

'siraf? ^ '5 i4i ^ Place oneself unreservedly at the disposal of 
another person. 

Fling off ‘atel'iilR) tiffcWl c>r<35l Throw aside hastily and violenlK 
e. g He flung off his turban and leaped into the river.— McMordik. 

PWC 5 ^ Baffle in the chase • defeat of prey . e. g. This obstacle 
flung off the huntsman. Get rid of. 


Fling out jfinrt cifSil Utter , speak in an abrupt or harsh manner 
e g. You should not have flung out such harsh words against 3 our .lunt. 
Fling over [Colloquial] ^IsJ ^ ^ Throw over • desert ; discard 

r y Now that your (riend is in difficulties, you have //Kurliim oi'or 

His words were 

flung to the winds as if coming from a person of no worth. 

FUng np ^ CWltl Relinquish abandon with haste and con- 
deTign. ” disgusted with his partners and flung uf the 
Flint-hearted Cruel. 

Flitter mouse ^ Bat. 

‘’y of 0 float. 

Floaters Voters who can be purchased. 

uSs1Ss“^ The hulks or old ships 
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Floating toeaoon fSrfsre 

A light-ship. 

Floating bridgo wlnilN Pi^ A bridge consisting oE rafts or timbers, with 
a floor of plank> supported wholly by the water. 

Floating debt, loapital, &c. ftfsfPIt?! ^ 

Debt not founded, or capital not fixed, or of uncertain amount 
of employment. 

Floating dook— "A structure, either water-tight or provided with water- 
tight tanks, for receiving vessels and raising them out of water by its 
buoyancy, when the water is pumped out of it, or out of the tanks, or 
the tanks are lowered by machinery. 

Flook to ( ^ tftet TO Jltenl Come to in crowds 

e, g, (I) The people io him from all sides to hear his preach- 
mgs (a) The phrase is used of a great gathering when people flock to 
one point from ‘every direction. — ^Macmillan and BARBsr. 

(3) To ins good Baptism flocked. 

With awe, the regions round —Milton, 

Flock to one’s standard jjtos 

’PCT ^ TO TO ’ThS’ll Come in crowds to fight under one ■ 

e. g His popularity in the west was great, and though the gentry held 
aloof when he landed at Lyme, the farmers and traders all flocked to 
hts standai d — GreeN. . 

Flog a dead horse [ColloqutaT\ ^ 

*t 5 | CpIi Try to work up excitement about a 

threadbare subject e What do you intend speaking about in to- 
day’s meeting ? Do not revive your favourite Municipal Assessment , 
for it will be like flogging a dead horse 

Flogged by deputy Whipped by proxy or 

through a representative (as in the case of Charles I Edward VI &c ) 
cf. Whipping boy (for chastisement of a prince). 

Flood fence *tw C’^iSl PI ^ ©WtfTl 51^ 

A fence so secured that a flood cannot sweep it away. 

Flood gate A gate for shutting out, admitting, or releasing, 

a body of water. 

Flood mark— Same as High water mark. 

(To) Floor dfailt (To) non-plus, to confound. 

Floor a paper "SttlTif 'TO Answer every question in it. 

Flora’s dial— A dial formed by flowers which open or close at stated 
hours. 

Florentine Diamond— One of the large and famous diamonds in the 
world weighing 133 carats It formed part of the Austrian crown 
jewels and previously belonged to Charles, Duke of Burgandy. Tradi- 
tion relates that its ivas picked up by a peasant and sold for half a 

' crown — Brewer. - 

Flotsam and Jetsam ^ cq 5rt®l 
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OfS?! ^ Goods thrown overboard to lighten a vessel, some of 
float on the sea and the rest sink under water. L “our. 

Flour bolt A. gauae-covered frame or reel for sifting 

Fioarish of trurapets ^ A trumpet call 

sounded on the approach of great persons, [Hence, JigatafivNy] 
rsi^f ^ Any ostentatious introduction e. g No doubt 
his speech is a very good one , but before he actually introduced his 
subject, he had made a great flourish of trumpeis. 

Flow from forth from ; pro- 

ceed from e, g. ft) The Ganges flows from the Himalajas. (2) 
'WeaXih flows from industry and economy, 

Plow of words is no proof of wisdotn \Ptoverh'] 

’tfllPtW . "SlpRf ^ I 

Flow with mllh and honey * 11 ^ t 

<Hffra '*iW Abound in the best en)oyments of life «. g Bengal 
was at one time reputed to be a country with Mill and houff 

Flower bed A plot in a garden for the cultivatfon of flowers. 

Flower of OMvalry— William Douglas (14th century) j Sir Philip 
Sidney (1534—1586’ . Chivahet Bayard (1476—1524) 

Flower of hmga— Arthur (6th century) [ made out of flowers. 

Flower piece §»(? A table ornament 

(The) Flowery Jtingdom ft?! Cii*t China , a translation of the Chinese 
Hsssa-hwo 

Plowing philosophers— Followers of Heraclitus, one of whose funda- 
mental tenets was that all things are in a constant flux of becoming 
and perishing 

Plush of money ’5(< Plenty of money. 

Flush of water A sudden and full flow of water. 

Plush up join’s [Masomy] csitra?! ^ Fill the 

joints in , point the joints level 


Plush With ( ^ ^ti!( ) Cause to blush with e g. Nor 

y^Kj/i shame the passing virgin’s cheek — Gay 'StPKnf 

"'ith j elevate with e g, Montaeue flushed with prosperity 
and glory was not in a mood to put up with affronts. — ^M acaulay. 
Flutter dovecot c«ltc*( ^ ’SFfsrisg^ 

^ CwNflliS Agitation, confusion, or disorder in any quar- 
mr ( such as is caused by an eagle in a dovecot See below ) c /. 
I his new popular movement has unhinged the mind of the authori- 
ties, and there is a gem flutter m some official dovecots. 


Fiirtter the dovecots csTt^pf^stt^ ^f?Rl cst^li 

Hnir-ii conventional people, as the eagle would a 

dovecot .-the expression is taken fmm the Bible. 

Like an eagle in a dovecot I 

Fluttered your Volscians in Conoh-SHAKESPEARE. , 
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Ply a kite ^ SeIk Cause a paper-kite to fly or float m the air. [ Siang 
or Cayii] •^PtWPTvJrt^ ^ ^ R^'se m^ney 

on commercial notes, as by accommodation bills, the endorser himself 
having no money ; — a phrase, common among commercial people r 
e g Here’s bills plenty — long bills and short bills , but even the kites, 
which I can fly as well as any man, won't raise the money for me 

now.— M. Edgeworth, ^tel '“W ft 9^ 


Send begging letters to rich people asking 
for money help urging sickness, loss, &c , as an excuse. 

Ply at ( '5rt3FPtt<5tro^t ?<KI1 Spring towards , rush 

on • fall upon suddenly e, g. The dog will fly at the man s throat. — 

McMordie, '5rt?s[‘l ^ Attack suddenly with angry words • 

e, g. Why do yaafly at me with such bitter reproaches ’’ 

Ply-away E^sr. Disposed to fly away . 

flighty , light and free .—used of both persons and things e g. 
It was not easy to put her into a fly-away bonnet now, or to keep the 
bonnet in its place on the back of her poor nodding head when it 
was got on —Dickens. [wideawake. 

Ply OTiatomer A "knowing cord" , a person who is very 

(A) Ply in atnbQr — Surprisingly out of place hke the nies 
occasionally found imbedded in amber. 

Ply in the face of '5(»l5|tH ^ Insult « g The stupid ^ was so 
impudent as to fy tn the face of the teacher at 

defiance e,g H is no doubt most foolish to fly tn the f ice of danger 

^ CT'S’tl Act in opposition to , resist e g Is this 
the way you obey the instructions I have given you from the puipii 
— thusto;?yt«i!/j«/<ireo/iustice and bring down rum upon your- 
selves and me Goldsmith [The phrase is generally “sed in 
reference to a man who foolishly opposes some authority where mere 
15 no chance of success in resisting ] 


Ply in the face of danger Run rashly into danger 

Ply in the face Of Providence 

^ ^ ^ ^ Set Providence at defiance . court evd 

by acting imprudently e g Dr. Cooper had told her that to sie p 
with the child would be to fly tn the face of Promdence -J Pai.n. 

(A) Ply in the ointment [ Colloquial ] Cl ^ 

Some slight (law which spoils the « 

a\hing of value . g The homely vein running ‘h^gh her 
four daughters, of whom not one was really pretty, a 
really plain, was a very [ a species of fly] *« my 

ointment , — Mrs Linton . 

Ply into a passion -atPlSl ^ Become suddenly excited e g. n 

The teacher flew into a passion as he heard that all 

disobeyed ( 2 ) He flew into a tremendous passion and called ni 

manner of names. — Dickens. 
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Flyhkawild-firawsw^t ^ Pi 'sRl ’®lft 
TOt?"! ’Its ’ll Spread fast on all sides with irresistible force <• g> 
The tidings //e® hhe mid-fire over the land.— Prescott. 

Fly low ]|rt stW Kwp qu'et so as to escape observation e. g. He 
had done something very wrong, and had therefore to/Zy loxe for some 
time 

Fly off fee’ll 5(ipilrtt«5l Move away in the air with the wings, 

e!% 51 ’ftp’ll Depart suddenly with haste e, g, He/?rw ofi to town to 
meet his friend in time, Separate^ suddenly • 

eg As he went down the hill, the tire of one of the carriage-wheels 
flew off, — McMordib. 

Fly off ( or Go off ) at a tangant 'sjt’Pi ’F«tl ^ 

(Wl , <81^ 5(ft»ltPr3 %5 Strike off abruptly into a new 

line of argument or thought which does not bear upon the matter 
under consideration e, g. With a view to lead astray the bench, some 
lawyers are apt to fly off at a tangent 

Fly off at tho handle Get out 

of joint or excited , e g'. He was full of crotchets that way, and the 
sight of the sea, or even a mere flower, would make him fly right off at 
the Aanrf/e.— H aliburton. 

(A) Fly on the coaoh- wheel ftd pfli?®! One who fancies 

himself of mighty importance, but who is in reality of no importance 
at all. 

Fly out ^51 Rush out eg. When the house caught fire, 

the inmates in a panic/fe® out. ^ Burst into a passion • 

e g He often flies out at small matters. 

Ply out against (or at) [Callogmal} (5pt^e) 

^ Break out m a rage against or at ( a person ) and use harsh 
words or insulting language . e. g Poor choleric Sir Brian would 
m out at his coachman, his butler, or his game-keeper,— Good 


Ply to arms '5^*13 i 5 ^< ^ Seiaethe 

arms hurriedly to be in readiness to meet an enemy e. g The report 
of the gun surprised the soldiers, who instantly flew to their ai inj. 

Ply-boy iPittthU Of ^1^ The boy m a printing office who lifts 

-BO called because he catches the 
sheets as they fly from the tympan, immediately the frisket is opened. 

^ m m One 

who defrauds his creditors by decamping at night. 

wifl A blank leaf at the 

beginning or end a book. 
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Flying artillery— Atillery trained to rapid evolutions,— the men beinfj 
either mounted or trained to spring upon the guns and caissons when 
they change position 

Plying bridge A temporary bridge made of pontoons, boats, 

casits, or the like, as occasion requires, for the passage of armies , also 
a floating structure connected by a cable with an anchor or pier up 
stream, and made to pass from bank to bank by the action of the 
current or other means. 

Plying oolonra Flags unfurled and waving 

in the air ; triumph . — hence the phrase Gome off with flying 
oolours, which see. 

Plying doe ^ A young female kangaroo 

Plying Dutchman A fabled Dutch manner condemned 
for his crimes to sail the seas till the day of judgment ^ A 
Dutch black spectral ship, whose captain is condemned for his impie- 
ties to sweep the seas around the Cape of Storms unceasingly, without 
ever being able to reach a haven e g Then he went on to other 
superstitions the Flying Dutchman, &c— Dana. 

Plying fox The colugo. 

Plying frog An East Indian tree frog, having very large 

and broadly webbed feet, which enable it to make very long leaps. 

Plying mouse The opossum mouse of Australia. 

Plying party— A body of soldiers detached to hover about an enemy. 

Plying rumour f^rl A current story passing from one person to 
another without any known authority for the truth of it e, g k dis- 
creet and cautious person never believes in flying 1 umours 

Plying shot psn? -srail arfe frippa '®f?r A shot fired at a moving obiect as 
a bird on the wing. [nailing at night. 

Plying torch [Mil ]— A torch attached to a long staff, and used for sig- 

Poam at the mouth CiFfctf Be beside oneself with rage. 

Fob off GTS’ll Shift off by an artifice delude with a trick 

e g. A conspiracy of bishops could prostrate and fob off the right of 
the people— Milton. .. 

Poeman worthy of their steel ["Lady of the Lake" — V. 10 ] mW, 
^if^^ f5[vt^ Foeman valiant and skilful enough to be worth 

fighting with The idea in the line is that a great warrior’s sword 's 
disgraced by being used against a base or weak enemy. The expression 
IS used metaphorically of any contest Thus we may say that m ttie 
House of Commons Gladstone always found Disraeli an opponent 
laorthy o//iis sfeef— M acmillan AND Barret. 

Peg bank ^ fars[t?f A 

mass of fog resting upon the sea, and representing distant land. 

<{ A) Pog-horn *1511553 ^ Cii=r5tt5ic« 

'Sft’Fl 5115151151 5pfiHl3 C*! *3^ ^ A horn blown in a 
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time of fog to indicate that there is danger to any ship or train coming 
towards the place where the horn is sounded. It is commonly sounded' 
on board ships m fog to warn other ships off lest there be a collision 
and at some parts of the sea coast, where fogs are frequent, there are 
fog-homs at light-houses.— McMoedib. 

Fog ring A bank of fog arranged in a circular form,— 

often seen on the coast of Newfoundland. — W ebsteb. 

Foil stone fSpt ript ; •i?®! An imitation of a jewel or precious stone. 

Fold one’s hands or arms {Colhiuial] 

^ Abstain from doing anything , sit idle i e g To 

no New Yorker, to no American, would that seem a reason for folding 
hts Aonds,— E nglish Journal. 

Fold up ’Hi Double up e g. He was about to /oW up the silk, 
when he discovered a flaw in it 

Folding boat 4^21^19 4 ^,— ^51 ^[% 1 ncsr E5tt 

A portable boat of canvas, &c., used by tourists, &c 


Folding ohairC9CB9f? 91 CHt9l 9rfej «SlJf 919 A chair which can 
be shut up compactly for carriage or stowage , a camp chair 

Folding door C9 T’ll^ ^ Hi 9t9 One of two or more doors filling a 
single Opening and hung upon hinges. 

Polk lore ’Rr'Ht’T® 599lt(9^ ®19 Knowledge of popular tales and legends. 

PoUow a trade ( or profesBion ) 919919 51919 Attend upon a trade 

or profession closely • e. g. He follovis the trade of a carpenter. 

Follow after 999'!} 9'89l, Hi Go or come after , succeed e. g 
Follow after the things which make for peace.— B ible 


Follow olose upon (cm 191991 9t9t9« ) 999®! 9«9l Come 

immediately after . e.g Vasco de Gama came to India by the 
direct route in 1498 , other navigators/oWowrd close upon him. 

Follow from ( ^ ^ ^ <5!^ ^ Result an 

inference or deduction • e. g. It follows from these facts that the 
accus^ IS g uilty^ _ j Follow closely follow to the end 

Follow home 9»5tc9 w Jinr 999 991 ; 099 HI 

c^e'ffiooLfpSons 

PoUow in the tram (or wake) of {C9t9 f9p 9l 9^?t9e) 9*519 15rt9^ 

femous u,d m.ny .,11 ily M „-,.i ’..fe 

Follow on ’99199 C5Sl9fe9t^ Continue endeavours. ^ We/uZf„w 

o« for some time, but gave up the project at last as futik! 

Si Go straight on. 9i wftai 

^^9191, *!i55ft[9t2I9t!H <SI93I31 *3ir,> J W9691 9191991 

discretion or thouS^SseSce.^ on and on without any 
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Follow out ^ ^ Trace or ascertain to the end. 

Follow suit Follow an example ; do as 

some one else has done e g They might any day following the 
suit of their military brethren, release the prisoners in the jails, carry 
off the com in the treasuries and murder every Christian in the 
district. — Kaye. < 

Follow the hounds Hunt with dogs. 

Follow the plough ^ bFrI Till Guide the plough ; attend 

to farming e, g. It is far better to follow the plough than to 
serve as a petty blerk. 

Follow up ^iMtn n‘5t55[»ra‘l ^ 

Make the most of (an advantage or victory gained) by pursuing the 
enemy e g Though victorious in the first battle, the Sikhs could not 
follow up their victory. 

Follow upon the heels of w ’*1^ 

^ Follow closely; come immediately after. 

Fond of ( C^t^l ^ ) '2ff% Delighted with ( a person or 

thing) , ardently loving • relishing highly • e,g, I was always very fond 
o/ picking up stories about witches. — Lamb, 

Fons et origo [Latin\ 'S[tf? ^“1 The primary cause. 

Food for fish lor fishes) [Colloquial] strait f5 

*Rf An article to be eaten up by fishes, », e , a person 
who has met a watery grave, or one who has been thrown into water 
after being put to death. [soldiers — used contemptuously. 

Food for powder Objects to be destroyed by gunpowder, i. e„ 

Food for worms,— See Be food for worms 

(The) Food of the gods Ambrosia , nectar. 

Fool about or around— Play the fool , hang around. 

<A) Fool and his money are soon parted A stupid fellow 

IS soon cheated out of his wealth. 

Fool away ^ 'SPWI ^ Get nd of foolishly • spend in trifles, 
idleness, folly, or without advantage . e g. Those who fool away 
their money in youth come to grief in old age. 

Fool one to the top of one’s bsnt 3 ^ 

Humour one to the utmost e g Goldsmith was fooled to the top of his 
bent and permitted to have full sway throughout the evening.— Irving, 

Fool or Physician at forty (R s* ^ 

4filC« 5(1 A person at the age of forty is expected to 

know how to preserve his health, otherwise he is a fool. This saying is 
attributed to the Roman Emperor Tiberius. 

Fool out of Cheat of e, g. They fooled him out of his money. 

Fool to others, himself a sage [ProvreX] ^ sfl sitPr PlM I 

Fool with ^ Meddle with officiously. 
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(A) fool’s bolt 18 soon shot \Proverh\ Simpletons cannot 

wait for the proper timei but waste their resources in random endea- 
vours • a fool and his money are soon parted, 

(A) Pool’s bolt may Bomstimes bit the mark [Proverb] 

I 

Pool’s cap at*F{C?n! ^ A kind of head-dress worn 

by professional fools or jesters, usually having a cockscomb hood 
with bells. 

Pool’s errand PriF®F anfft ^ A silly or fruitless enterprise ; search for 
what cannot be found eg He is trying to find out some means of 
communicating with the moon , and, it seems, he is on a fool’s eri and. 

Pool’s fire Will-o-the wisp 

Pool’s paradise A state of happiness based on 

fictitious hopes or expectation. [See Paradise of fools] e.g If you 
should lead her into a fool's paradise, it were a gross . misbehaviour. — 
Shakespeare. 

Pools build bouses and wiaa men buy them [Proverh] 

^^=(1 CStM ^ 

Wise men reap benefit of the extravagance of the foolish. 

Pools give feast, wise man eat them [Proverb] 

’FC5, ^ ftsSfPl?! CStn TO ; 

CTO ^ *1135 I" Fools spend money, and wise men are benefitted 

by It. 

Pools rush iu where angels fear to tread cqs^Di cefltsp 
^ c<f^ csTttjy 5t^{5« 3?5, (atwcn'ttw tii^ p? 

'^1W '^fl(P5 f%gir(3[ fljtfl ?{j Senseless persons do not hesitate 

to take up matters which sensible men do not venture to do. 

Pootabill%5rafeW Ctf>s?11 . ^ eprFj ^ Pay a bill , meet the costs 
e g Goa, in the fase of final French occupation, might continue its 
work of propagandism , but the Chur ch would have to look after the 
work and/ooi the bills, — English Magazine. 


Foot bellows ^IfEtTstS ^to|, C^ WM ’fl firal ^ A bellows worked 

by a treadle, 

Poot gear ( cro fsl. CJttWl ) Covering for the feet, as slock- 
ings, shoes, boots, &c. 

Poot iron 5ttf^ The step of a carnage. vHpg^, vfl c^ A fetter. 
Poot it BSfl ; ^ Walk .—opposed to ride or fly e. g. If you are for 

^ further,--DRiDEN. 
— ^ S[t5l Dance, • 

<To) Poot It c«tt<f cifsul To pay an account. 

Foot passen ger »|P[!(r One who passes on fo^t. 

^‘’foVa bng*tS?’’^ (0 foot 

Foot-notes Notes at the bottom of a page 
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For a ooQBideratioa ^ In exchange for a 

compensation, equivalent, or price. 

For a dead certainty fs|*FSt^ Assuredly. 

For a fortnaa at^if 'sjiifK In exchange for 

great wealth ■ e.g, I would hardly have put her out of conceit with 
her answer, for a fortune. — ^Dickens. 

For a song •d'l'ilet , 51111*13=11^ !fBt3 In exchange for a mere trifle , 
most cheaply . e. g. His lordship let us have the hand for a song.~ 
Kingsley. 

For a time Wtn For a short time e g (r) 'For a- 

/tme there was a dead silence. ( 2 ) For a time, therefore, every man 
was at liberty to believe what he wished, — Macaulay, (3) Our fore- 
fathers used to say that if a man saw a wolf before the wolf saw him he 
became dumb, at least /or a time. — Brewer. 

For all {Bible] Notwithstanding. 

For all practical parposes 3332 So far as may be turned to 
use e, g. The old bridge of boats had, for all practical purposes, been 
destroyed — Kaye, 

For all tliat Of 333 3Cf3 In spite of everything that has taken place or 
has been said e, g The dwarf was not quite so fierce as before, but 
foi all that struck the first blow. — Goldsmith. 

For all the world 333 ’S[<K C^Ff 3FC3^ For any 

consideration whatever ; by any means e g I gave my lord 
Bassanio a ting and I am sure he would not part with it for ell the 

■world. — Lamb By all means exactly e, g. With 

her huddle of clothes, she looked for all the world like a play actress— 
Carlyle. 

For an age 3%l For a long time e. g. He has been suffering 
from the ailment for an age, I think. 

For and against '35(^3 >331 affw^jf In favour and in opposition * 
e. g. He had weighed all the chances for and against the success 
of his enterprise and he had arrived at the conclusion that he should 
succeed — J Morley. ^ 

For anything (or aught) I know '3t3t3 33^ 3t3l ®ltC5, 

^3i*t '5ftf3 ft’l 3l So far as I am aware, nothing being known 
to the contrary e.g, (l) For anything I kno'w, the book you speak of, 

IS out of print. (2) Their Johnsons and Smollets are truly poets, 
though, /or artg/if / Anow, they never made a single verse m their 
whole lives — Goldsmith ^ 

For aught one cares 33^ 5ttCW3 3C3I '5rtC3 So far as one cares, 

[ The expression implies indifference ] eg. As long as we have sea 
room. It may blow, great guns /or / care (i.e., I do not care 

how hard it blows). 

For aught one knows 33^ ^t3l 3t3l 3^ In spite of any- 
thing that one is aware of : e.g. God's desertion shall,/or aught he 
knows, the next minute supervene. — Decay of Piety. 
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For aye (b<|<¥ t c^ Si?J Eternally , always j for ever. 

For best <!1W^ Finally ( ObsokU ) e g. These constitutions are now 
established/o?* best, and not to be mended,— Milton. 

For better or for worse ^ PR Whatever may 

be the circumstinces or consequence, whether good or bad e ^ He 
was determined to take her to mi&for better or for worse etRCS^g- 
^* 1 , (bilRwSi ^ Inseparably ■ for ever e, g. Each believed, and 
indeed pretty plainly asserted, that they could live more handsomely 
asunder , but, alas ' they were ’ united for better or for worse — 
M. Edgeworth. [ her for dead. 

For dead ’ifel ’ll ’IPi As if dead , taking to be dead c.g He 

For effect 5?^ ^ 'sjfssjfra , or<tFra ^ With a 

vieiv to make an exaggerated impression or evcitement . e. g. When 
he clearly saw his duly before him he did it at all hazards ; he did not 
do it for effect. — Smiles. 

For ever Eternally , for good eg (i) Our colonies once 

gene ate gone evcy. — F roude fa) Things could not go on /or 

ever as they had gone on of late.— Macadl,vy. (3) English commerce 
was about to be ruined for the sake of the unruly island which was for 
a thorn in her side. -FrouDe (4) Arcadia was the charmed 
circle where all his spirits for eney should be enchanted.— Sid.Nfy. 

For ever and a day ftufcr? ftfe For ever , eternally j everlastingly ' 
(Colloquial) e.g She [fortune] soon wheeled away, with scornful 
laughter put out of sight for ever and a day. — Professor Wilso.nt 

Forevermore ’ps Eternally, for ever c.g One of two 

courses was to be pursued in respect of the business— either to leave it 
alone for ever more or to begin it all over again.— Dickens, 

For example , ’PH By way of illustration e, g Some pious 

men, Burnet /or example and Addison, averted their eyes from the 
scandal —Macaulay. 

For God’s (or Heaven’s) sake vRRTCira c?Rt^ Out of respect to God . 
e g. For heaven's sake tty and be a little more charitable to those 
around —Trollope, 


For good, or For good and all IColloqmal] , ftpppttEfil ftfer 

Permanently , finally ; for ever e, g. He is going away for good and 
«//— Dickens, [negative 

For it ^Cof To be done for the case, — usually preceeded by a 

fepi 

’liw® On account of a regard for it e. g We should pursue know- 
ledge /or own sake. 

For life For such time as life lasts e. g. He was 

assured that a considerable annuity for hfe should be settled on him 

Macaulay 


For long For a considerable period of time, c.g The 

news came upon him like a thunderbolt', and for long he was unable 
to utter a word, uoauie 


24i 
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For love or money ^ 'sicf? ^ 3fo(^ For 

any consideration xvhatever e g. An inch of room in the front row 
of the gallery could not be procured for love or money — Dickens 

For mercy J, or For meroy’e sake ! '5(?(Csitw. if5i aW?! 

For the sake of pity , I appeal to yjur pity e g For mercy’s sake ' 
let me off ; do not put me in chains. 

For my life 'srW? -EtM For the life 

of me ; if my life depended on it , by any means [ Colloquial ]. 

For my part 'STfsttH '«iNln As far as concerns me 

e, g For my part, though I have not been laid up, I have never been 
perfectly well since you left us — Cowper 

For nothing (or naughtl , fill Without cause or 

reason , in vain e, g He has abused me for nothing. 

For old sake's sake [ Colloquial ] PI 

For the sake of old times or acquaintance e, g. 

Yet for old sake's sale she is still, dears. 

The prettiest doll in the world. — Kingsley. 

For one thing 'oj^S, t^tpb's^ At least ; certainly e. e. The fellow’s very 
carelessness about these charges was, in Margaret’s eyes, a feather 
in his cap, and proved for one thing their absmute want of founda- 
tion — J Payn. 

For one’s heart— Same as For one’s life, which see. 

For one’s life (^Ft5t?a) arf% spi®! >ittc¥ At the risk of one’s life , 
if one values his life e.^g You dare not for your life lay a finger 
on me.— Scott. 

For one’s own hand ^ ^ On one’s own account 
or interest e, g Each should fight /or his omit hand, — W. Black. 

For one’s part ^ So 

far as concerns one e. g For his part, he said he would rather die 
under the red cross than lose honour — Froude.i 


For one’s sake On account of one e. g For 

your own sake I am sorry that you persist in denying what your 

associate has confessed — Macaulay, ’ttf^ Out of regard to 

one e, g, (i) For the father’s sake he spared the boy. ( 2 ) I will not 
again curse the ground any more for man's sake. — Bible. 

For one’s self TOf So far as concerns one’s own self e, g. For 
himself he washed his hands of the affair and would have nothing 
more to do with it. — F roude. 


For sale, of sale, or on sale fefti , fecini ftpps To be bought or sold ; 

offered to purchasers e. g This house is for sale. 

For shame , 'Sf’PrtPl^ '^It’W’l From a sense of humiliation 


e. g, 


Hide, for shame, 

Romans, your grandsire’s images, 

! That blush at their degenerated progeny.— Dryden. 

CwfsitP? 1 1% 1 You should be ashamed , shame on you ' 
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For that matter sfW For aught 1 know - «. g. My 

vear'i ate past the Hebrew poet’s limit, and I say unto thee that my 
troubles, and joys too, /or that matter, hare all come from a woman. 

FoJ&e^aekfng As soon as asked for : 

^ IE I might judge from the repeated hints she threw out, the coach 
fare was always to be had of her fot the 


For the beat ^ With the best intentions • e. g. 

You must remember, my dear, that what I did was all for the oest* 

For the life of one attn eW'S, ■21^1^ 

Though one’s life were to be given in exchange , by any means that 
lies in one’s power c gt But what that something is I cannot ^or 
the life of me make out. — H elps. 

For the mam '3CcI , ■sf'fFfSt For the greatest part 5 mainly, 

chiefly e g Tnese new notions concerning coinage have, for the 
main, been put into writing above twelve months —Locke. 


For the matter of that So far as that is concern- 

ed e g For the matter of that, you speak true and sensible enough 
as you always do. — Dickens. 

For the nonce For the time 

being , to meet the occasion or purpose in hand e. g, Madras 
troops’ might be sent /or the nonce to Pegu, but the permanent defence 
of the province must be provided for by drawing upon the Bengal 
array — Kayb 

For the sake of ( ’ll ^ ’wC? On account of • out 

of regard to e g Knowledge is foi the saie of man, and not man 


for the sake of knowledge. — Sir W. Hamilton, ( ) aifsjrtd 
^ For the purpose of • with a view to e, g, Men of many 
words sometimes argue for the saie of talking , men of ready 
tongues frequently dispute for the sake of victory ; men in public life 
often debate for the sake of opposing the ruling party, or from any 
other motive than the love of truth — ^Crabb 

For the time being ’fs . For the time in process ; tem- 

porarily , for the present e, g My straitened circumstances were, 
for the time being, very painful to me. 

For the worse Resulting in a worse condition. 


For to [SiAfe] isffssttcg In order to. 

For why Because , for this reason. 

Forbid, God Pray God that the evil may not befall. 


Forbidden for prohibited) degrees eg ^ fggt? 

The degrees of consanguinity and affinity within which marriage 
is not permissible. “ 

Forbidden, femt Any coveted unlawful pleasure 

so called with reference to the forbidden fruit of the Garden of Eden. 
[Banana or Indian fig, as according to Mahommedan tradition "fiw 
1 leaves were employed to cover the disobedient pair when they felt shame 
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as the result of sin."— Brewer]. iSl’F C«R A small variety of 

shaddock, '' 

Forbidden fruit is very sweet [Proverb] fsit^ ^ I 

Forbidden land Pt ort orsul ^ Thibet from 

which all foreigners were excluded. 

Force a passage •rfs'sl eTSfll Make way by sheer force e. g. 

We had io face a passage through the immense concourse. 

Force away PPtI Get out by force *. e g 

It stuck so fast, so deeply buried lay, 

That scarce the victor fot cecL the steel oway.— D rydkn, 

Force from ( ) Pt^b ^^t'a Wrest from ; extort from : 

e g (i) "Qe forced the weapon from me (2) The confession was 
fot ced from him 

Force in or into (C^Pt^ f¥g?() Impel or drive into 

by main strength or violence e g, (1) The wood was very hard, 
and the nail had to be forced tn, (2) Ethelbert ordered that none 
should be forced into religion — Fuller. 

Force meat «||'a(i(|\C»ir| [«vssi Stuff meat 

Force of ^ C^*il ^ , stll^.Make much account of ; regard e, g 

I force not of such fooleries.— C amden. 

Force on or upon ( Ft'tl^l orasl Forcibly thrust 
on ( a person against his will ) e. g, King John tried to force 
the Archbishop on. the people, ( 'SH^ orsttf 
Impress upon by force e. g. While they were trying to find exruses 
for his past errors, he forced upon them the conviction that he was 
incorrigible — Macaulay. 

Force one’s hand let'll Compel 

a person to do something agamst his will e g The best guarantee 
against such a course is the repugnance of the German emperor to 
engage in a new struggle ; but if it were determined on by all but 
himself, the emperor's hand might be foi ced, — The Seectatoe. 

Force one’s way sf'S’Tl Make room for one’s passage 

by mam force e. g. Some could hardly bear the weight of their 
arms , others, spent with the toil oS. forcing their way through almost 
deep and impassable roads, sank down and died — Robertson. 

Force open PfSTl , Ppsfl Open by mam strength or 

violence , break open e g The robbers forced open the box and 
decamped with all the money. 

Force out C’f’S’Tl Drive out, compel to go out: e.g. 

The robbers were forced oat of the house. ^ Extort : 

e, g In the middle ages of England, the nobles forced out money 
from the Jews. 

Force plants ’FpPIl ifel ^ 
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Urge the growth ot plants by atttficial heat e, g In cold countries 
plants are oiten forced, ' ^ 

Force the hand of ( ssxtifo ’ll 

Pro Force (one) to disclose what ho 
IS aiming at, or to do anything against his will e, g. It is a question 
whether the hand of the Government may not yet hot forced , — 
English Newspaper 

Force through ( Ppp) ajt^l if iil Get through by 

force e.g. Water /brirM a narrow channel. [time. 

Force ■wine ^ fills'^ ^1 Refine wme by a short process, or in a short 

Forced march _[ Military ] sps ijtqsl A march in which the 

soldiers are vigorously pressed forward for combative or strategic 
purposes , a march of one or more days made with all possible speed 
e g "Sir Frederick Roberts at once started from Kabul, and by forced 
marches reached Kandahar in an incredibly short time,’' 

Fore cabin A cabin in the fore part of a ship. 

Fore door Sf^ Frontdoor. 

Pore elder [ Pioa, Eng. ] Ancestor. 

Fore end atm . ^ Ts*! ; The end that precedes , 

the eailier, or nearer, part , beginning c, g 

I have paid 
Mote pious debts to heaven, than in all 
The fore end of my time — Sh,\kespea6e 

Pore world ^ (ifl il^aFKirii ) si’l't The ante- 

diluvian world. 

PoMfather’a Day 22nd December (1620) when 102 Puritans, 

mostly coming from Lincolnshire landed in M.issachusetts Bay and 
formed the nucleus of the New England states. ^ 

Poregog e oro cluaioQ fiiro fustn 

A conclusion which precedes argument or e\aminalion ’ 

senmcSc«?-T/Avr'°"' " ibe 

Forehand rent w in ^tel Rent paid in advance 
Foreign from or to ( Oftii P(rp ) 1,^3 ^ 

s"eXeryor?x;"raTS^^ dissemble . the 

judge as incompetent to try the OMsnonnniLA or objection to a 

yond his jurisdiction. ^ ^oesfon, on the ground that it is be- 
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Forest glade ^ A grassy space in a forest. 

Forest laws ^ S 'Sft^ Laws m England for govern- 

ing and regulating forests, and ^r preserving game. 

Forest of fools The world. 

Forestall the market »f‘tT 5^1 W 'otll ^5 ^?ri W 

fcR ’tC'd? ^ ^ ^?|1 Buy or contract 

for merchandise or provisions on its way to market, with the intention 
of selling It again at a higher price ; dissuade persons from bringing 
their goods or provisions there , or persuade them to enhance the price 
when there. This was formerly an offence at law in England, 

Forewarned IS forearmed A careful man is seldom 

ruined. 

Forget and forgive ^ Let go from memory the 

former acts of offence, if any, and pardon e g. Pray now, fofgii and' 
fifgive, I am old and foolish — Shakespeare 

Forget one’s self X'S’H , 

^51 , C^IWf 'f®r f'Hl Be guilty of that which is unworthy 

of one , lose one's dignity, temper, or self-control ; commit an over- 
sight e. g He was so exasperated that for the moment he forgot 
hmself, and struck her a blow with his fist 

Forget other’s fault rememhenng your own [ Proverb ] 

'sra'i PtC9pr CfWfpRi I 

Forget-me-not »re1f5[C*R , Pansy , a keepsake. 

Forget-me-nots of the angels The stars (in the words of 

Longfellow^ e, g 

Silently, one by one, m the infinite meadows of heaven, 
Blossom the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of the angels.— 

Evangeline, 


Fork out ( or over ) ( Slang ] Hand or pay over as 

money j-used both transitively and intransitively eg If 1 am 
willing to M out a sum of money, he may be willing to give up nis 
chance of Diplow — G Eliot. 

(A) Forked raddish ^ Man (As used by Shakespeare). 
Forlornhope 1 ?I^’I 5 ?rRPf^t'^^^A desperate case or enter- 
prise «. g. To force through the intricate passage ^ o&Af orloru nope 

undertaken by the army. 

ORW a detachment of troops appointed to lead in an assault, 
to storm a scarp, enter a breach, or perform other service attended 

with uncommon peril . ^ . j / .v, o nor. 

Form an acguaintanoe Get acquainted (w th a per 

son) e g Vidyasagar had formed acquaintance of most of the leadi g 

Form"an idU' of Sitff 'rtH'tl ^ Conceive e g You may form an idea 
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o/the pains that he had to take in this matter if you take into account 

all these things , ^ , .. 

Forma paupdTia {LaUn, Plea of poverty] 'ffef 

’19*11 (Of) a suitor too poor to engage counsel. 

Forswear one’s self f5;«tI1 W ^ *11^ WS9l Swear falsely , pre- 
jnre one’s self e g. Thou shall not forswear thyself,— Bim.'z. 
Fortunate Island — Now called the Canaries, 

Fortunatua’s Purse «Pf5ta1i(. W Inexhaustible money. 
Fortune book ®t^lT A book supposed to 

reveal future events to those who consult it. 

Fortune favours the brave sfl^ 


^ Those who attempt and dare are favoured by good fortune. 
Fortune knooks onoe at least at every man’s gate [Proverb] <9^^919 

^ ^?WI ^(11*191 ’ttc^ I 

Fortune-hunter <?r ‘31?R C9fts| 

C5lt9 A man who seeks to marry a woman of fortune with a view 
to enrich himself e g Ladies, beware of fortune-hunters. 

Fortune-teller One who professes to tell future 

eients in the life of another. [ ly after dinner. 

Forty wmka [Co«o?«»«fl -i^f^Sl, JftsfO ftgl A short nap, especial- 

(A) Forum nl’fRC'R ^ A place or oppor- 

tunity for public discussion 

Foster babe ft®, *1^ An infant nursed by a woman not its 
mother, or bred by a man not its father 

Foster brother <95 ’ttisfo ^9(9 ^ A brother 

brought up by the same nurse. [ real parents. 

Poster ohild A child brought up by persons who are not their 

Poster father A man who takes the place of a father in the 

rearing of a child [ in the nurture of a child , a nurse, 

Foster mother srf3l , Vti^f A woman who takes a mother’s place 

Poster Bister ^19^ ’ttPfcl A woman standing in the relation of 

sister on having been nursed at the same breast, though not of the 
same parentage. 

Poster son <355 A male foster child. 

Fought all his batttes again Pf C9 'sf^ 

Told the story of his battles over again. 

Foul bill of health— -See under Bill of health 


Foul oopy , 9*fSl ^ A first draft with erasures and cor- 

rections e g. Some writers boast of neghgence and others would be 
ssn^^tned to show \a\q\v foul <70^t^5.-^CowPERf ' 

(The) Foul Fiend »i9®t9 Satan 


Foul one’s own nest ^ m . '5|t’W9 ’itPf m 
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Br:ng disreputation on one’s self • rum one’s own cause e g But 
what I contend agaiust is the way medical men are fouhng their 
ovin nest and setting up a cry as if a general practitioner who dis- 
penses drugs could not be a gentleman. — G.' Eliot, 

Foul play , WtR# . Cheating , dishonesty , 

treachery e g. Although nothing came out from the coroner’s in- 
quest of the man’s sudden death, people suspected of foul play in the 
matter. 

Foul-mouthed or Foul-spoken j Using language 

scurrilous, opprobrious, obscene, or profane ; abusive e.g. So foul- 
mouthed a witness never appeared in any cause.— Addison. 

Pound on ( C5Ft^l '5f<K 

4‘fs(‘il ^ Mi*! Set or place on (something, for 

support) , base upon , establish on eg The rumour of her having 
made a speech to the electors was not founded on fact. — Trollope. 

Foundation in ( ^ Basis m , groundwork in e, g 

This law seems to have as much foundation tmoason ns any of those 
which we have mentioned. — Macaulay. 

(The) Pour B’s — Blood, brains, brass, brads (i. e money) ; — these four 
are essential for social success. 

(A) Pour in hand A coach with four horses, [ Britain. 

(The) Pout seas sTt^il The seas bounding Great 

(The) Fourth estate The public press , newspapers in 

general, the others being the Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal 
and the Commons e g Burke, pointing to the Reporter’s gallery said, 
"Yonder sits the fourth estate" 

Pox and geese A game played with pieces on a board, 

where the object is for certain pieces called the geese to surround or 
corner one called the/ov. 

Pox brush The tail of a fox. 

Pox fire [Fr, faux, false fire ] — The phosphoric light without heat which 
plays round decaying matter 

Pox should not be the jury at goose’s trial [ Provet b ] 

•i^(.«ui ’Uj.dlR's Sfow ^ I [gel's 

Fox Bleep fel Pretended sleep , assumed indifference to what is 

(A) Pox that has lost its tail w ^ fqcsf #ll 

FtU A person who having himself met with misfortune endeavours 
to involve others in similar troubles [frame o/mtitd- 

Frame of mind 'Sf? Disposition e g. He is now in a happy 

PranoiBoan Brothers — Pious laymen who devote themselves to useful 
works, such as manual labour schools, and other educational institutions. 

PranoiBoan nuns— An order of nuns, who are chiefly employed in edu 
cation. 

Fraught with ( Filled with ; stocked with- charged 

. with e, g. He expressed his decided opinion that the settlement of 
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Europeans would be fraught -mth danger to the peace of the country ~ 
Knight. 

Free agency ^Wsl The state or the power of choosing 

or acting freely, or without necessity or constraint upon the will. 

Free and easy fete Perfectly familiar and un- 
ceremonious eg He was shocked by the fi ce and easy tone in which 
Goldsmith was addressed by the butcher. — Irving. 


(A) Free and easy >lpjl«r<1 A social gathering where persons meet 
together without formality to chat and smoke 

Free Ohuroli %13>rt51 5IS2l?!?(fei<i That branch of the Presbj tcrians 


in Scotland which left the Established Church in the Disruption of 1S43, 
finding spiritual independence within it , a church whose sittings ace 
open to all. 

Free cost sHstifei Freedom from charges or expenses. 

(A) Free ohurclt — An independent Church that seceded from the 
Established Church of Scotland m 1893 


(A) Free Company ^ Iltet fey <1tt5 A 

band of mercenary soldiers available for hire b> any ruler or state 


Free ooup ( ^?fsfiranfc»t ) ^ fel tltefe! ^iSte Hpil ( In 

Scotland) A piece of waste land where rubbish may be deposited free 

_ of charge 

Free fight 'stfefe Vdlsi ^ TWW 'iStete 

^ ’ll— W sl<kT ’ttc^ Indiscriminate fight ; promiscuous 
combat e. g The first party tried to cut and take an ay the paddy 
growing on tne land , the other party tried to oppose tliem ; and zfrec 
fight ensued, in which several people of both parties were more or less 
injured. 

Free for {’Ftefe) Thrown wholly 

^ by e. g. (i) God has made 

the air all His creatures (2) Why, sir, I pray, are not the 
stars as free for me as/oi you 7 — Shakespe irc 

Free from Clear of eg Would that the con- 

duct of England had been at the time free f\om reproach '—Southey 

Released from eg Prmres declarmo 
themse lves /ree /row the obligations of their treat^s,- B urnet. 

Liberated from r g She determined at any rate 

heiself.-THACKERAt 

Go.* .dm.«,d . 

di9.g„W to Of . toe, „ |„, J “ 
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Free lanee ^ ^RTt^f^^Oneof 

certain roving companies of knights and men-at-arms who after the 
Crusades wandered about Europe, selling their services to anj’ one 
[hence, figuiahvely] one who fights or does anything on his owii 
account e. g He wrote simply as a /re« /cBce, under the jealous 
sufferance of the government of the day — Minto 

Free list iSM ^5^5 epi® 

'SI^R'ist *1115151 The list of persons admitted without payment to 
a theatre, &c., or of those to whom a book, Src , is sent 

Free love C'Sfsr. ’IC'ilE? -srH sm The 

doctrine or practice of consorting with one of the opposite sev, at 
pleasure, without marriage. 

Freeman of bucks A cuckold. 

Free of ( vf ^rl ^ Enjoying 

immunities irom ; exempt from eg \ port where ships of all 

nations may load and unload ft ee of dutj* — \Vebster. ( C^?r 
'rfsHfit ) Admitted to special rights or privileges 

of e g He therefore makes all birds, of every sect, /ne of his farm — 
Drtden, ( C^t»[ fsfg ) Disengage from , liberate or 

release from eg He ireed the poor slave o/'his fetters. 

Free on board "Sfar CftH ntPi stfer ftsfl w ofenl 

— This IS an expression meaning that goods are to be 
delivered on the vessel or other conveyance free of charge ,— usuallj 
abbreviated into FOB 

Free port WWtW PlWit ^ ^ ^151^ 

JltJltJf 5|t|C® A port where ships of all nations may load and 
unload free of duty, provided the goods are not carried into the ad- 
joining country, PI 5fjci lijiipj 5f5«l ^1 55 

A port where goods of all kinds are received from ships of all nations 
at equal rates of duty. 

Free quarters ft*lMrC5 5t5f?t*f ; fel «nFt5 ^f^TI Lodgings Icee of all 
charges e. g. 1 he post carried a salary of Rs 50 a month, besides 
free quartet s, _ j- 

Free States ^si l C5|f^ ^t? 'SISTS C5 JTO 51151^ mi 

5|1 In America, before the Civil War of 1861-65 those of the United 
States in which slavery did not exist, as distinguished from Slave 

States ^ ^ ^ 

Free-thinker , •ttS^I’lt'l '51^11^*51^ > 511^ Unbeliever , 

sceptic ; one who thinks unbiased by revelation or ecclesiastical canons, 
as theists and atheists e g. Atheist is an old-fashioned word I e® 
free tinnier —Addison [ authority of others 

Free thought That which is thought independently of the 

Free trade Unrestricted commerce trade exempt 

from restrictions of all kinds e.g FreeUade, one of the great- 
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blessings -which a popular Government can confer on a people, is m 
almost every country unpopular. — MaCAOi-aY. 

Free translation ^IC? ) Idiomatic translation 

as distinguished from Literal translation c, g. The Magistrate, 
turning to the witness (Government Translator), said, 'T sec you 
have made a free translation of the article in question • 1 must ask 
you, therefore, to make a literal translation. 

Free will ttgl Will that is capable of voluntary activity, or endowed 
with moral liberty e.g, Everyman is endowed with /icc luif/, and 
can do as he pleases. 

Fres wind, A fait wind 

Free witb ( 'SprtfW, ‘W’# Frank or familiar 

with , unreserved with c, g He was naturally of a serious temper, 
which was somewhat soured by his sufferings, so that he was free only 
mth a few. — M ilward. [ and cold in demeanour. 

Freeze up [CflfZo?i«aq <51161? Become formal 

FrenOli cream Brandy, ( In France, it is the general practice, 
after dinner, to take coffee With brandy instead of cream ]. 

French, gout Venereal disease. 


French leave [Iitrroffy 3 Cfl? 5^=1 rfl Asking no leave 

or permission [ frg-ttrahoefy ) ftRl a%\!{ An informal departure , 
going away without leave or permission. [ The allusion is to the 
French soldiers, who in their invasions take what they require, and 
never wait to ask permission of the owners or pay any price for what 
they take.— Brewer ] e. g The truth is she had quitted the premises 
for’ many hours upon that permission which is called French /enoc 
among us —Thackeray. 

French window iw? ?i5 ^Filvit, iqtnl A long 

window opening like a folding-door and serving [or e\it and entrance. 

Fresh breeze [Nautical] rpo? mm ?l A brccrc between 

a moderate and a strong breeze , one blowing about 20 miles an hour. 

SI A gale blowing 

Fresh manf??it5icq?^^ A fresh or new student. [ Fresh-man, at 
Sfe “‘’I ® '« the different 

olleges to play practical ]okes on the new-comers One of tho 

FrSh m The increased velocity of a vessel 

t of Sh- 

unless they turn to/,«/r Z* 
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Freshen the hawse [Nautical^ C(ra*i1 Pay out a 

little more cable, so as to bring the chafe on another part. 

Freshen the wav WfftWif Increase the speed of a vessel. 

Fret at ( ^ Optff ^ ’Fir! Be vexed at , be 
chafed or irritated at e g, (i) You should not fret at the pranks of 
little children, (2) What is the child fretting at ?— McMordie 

Fret one’s gizzard [Slen^ 'ai'S’Rn'S* ^ ’W Vex or worry 

one’s self e g He'll fret his gizzard green if he don't soon hear from 
that maid of her ~T Hardy, 

Friar’s lantern '®rtc«nr| The igms-fatuus or will-o’ the-wisp. 

Friar Rush ^rfcspri A will-o’*the-wisp In German folklore, Friar Rush 
was an evil spirit who in particular led monks and friars astray 

Friend at (or in) court , c^;( ^ 

S’W? Properly, a friend in a court of law who watches the trial, 
and tells the judge if he can nose out an error , but more generally, a 
friend in the royal court, who whispers a favourable word to the sovere 
ign at the proper place and season • one who acts as a friend in a place 
of special opportunity or influence e, g 1 shouldn’t wonder— /rwndr 
at court, you know— but never you mind, mother, just now.— Dickens. 

Friend in need One who acts as a friend in times of diffi- 

culty e g. '*A friend in need is a friend indeed." — Proverb. 

(A) Friend in need ie a friend indeed [ProveriJ 

Friend to ( Favourer of , promoter of e. g (i) She 
IS known to be a /rienif fa free trade ( 2 ) Vidyasagar was always a 
friend to charitable institutions. 

<A| friendly suit- A suit brought by a creditor against an executor, to 
compel all the creditors to accept an equal distribution of the assets. 

Friendly to f%p vfw ’ll Favourable to • 

promoting the good ol e g (i) Vidyasagar was always fnendly to the 
poor (2) Excessive rams are not frtend-ly to the cultivation of nee. 

Fright one out of one’s wits (or senses)— See Frighten one out of 
one’s wits 

Frighten ( or Fright ) one out of one’s wits ( or senses ) 

®if ^ So terrify a man as to bewilder him t S 

What a perfectly hideous monster to be wandering about churchyards 
in broad daylight frightening people out of tlmr ‘luits ’ — Dickens. 

Fritter away |Fr , ttN ’ll (Wl . .£i^| Tfliil ^ 

Dimmish pare off, reduce to nothing by taking away a 
little at a time. ^ Waste piecemeal , as, to 

fritter away time, strength, credit, &c. 

Frook ooat Sliptil ^ A body coat for men, 

usually double-breasted, the skirts not being in one piece with the body, 
sewed on so as to be somewhat full 
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Frog eater,C®JF ^ ) One who eats frogs ;-a term 

of contempt applied to a Frenchman by the vulgar class of English. 

Frogs— Nickname for Frenchmen, or properly Parisians from the 
cient heraldic device which was three frogs or ihree toads. 

' Prog’s X3iarQai“Carrying an obstreperous prisoneri face downwards, by 
his four limbs 

From above ^ ^ From the upper regions ; from 

heaven e g Ram comes /row above 

From ^C® From a great distance e. g Last year nee had to 

be procured from afar ^ 

From age to age ^ From one age to another e, g. Virtu- 

ous deeds shine from age to age. 

From all points of the compass ■stiJSpP From every quarter 

or direction. [ The phrase is used of a great gathering when people 
flock to one point from every direction. — 'Macmillan and Barret ] 

From all reports ’tfiFrom alt available sources of information. 

From among ( ) ^<(I From the midst of e. g. One boy 
is to be selected from among a large number. 

B’tom bed and board [ Lam ] c^iR A separation by 

partial divorce of man and wife, without dissolving the bonds oi 
matrimony. In this case the wi fe has a suitable maintenance out of 


her husband’s estate, called ah mony — Blackstone. 

Prom beginning to end o^vt^j'sitog Throughout «. g, 

(I) I was present at the meeting from begmntng lo end, ( 2 ) She 
read the book from the beginning to the end. 


From belo-w, Prom beneath From a place or region 

below or underneath e. g (i) Springs rise from bereath 
( 2 ) The wild confusion and the swarthy glow 

Of flames on high, and torches from below — Byron. 

Prom day to day fe fe , From one day to another ; every- 

day e. g He improves from day lo day —Webster. 

From far From a distance e. g. 

Impelled with steps unceasing to pursue 
. fleeting good, that mocks me with the view. 

That, like the circle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures /rent /ar, yet, as I follow, flies. — G oldsmith, 

' Frcm good hands From a reliable source . e, g, I have eot 

' this infort&8.tiQn /font good hunds* 

to hand ^ From one 

person to another, , 


, From h and to month ^ 'Sfel <stfe| , 'WTO 

Without thought for the future , precari- 
, ously e.g. The general mass of the inhabitants live from hand 
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to mouth, and can barely support themselves at the best of times — 
Japan Mail ' - 

From head to foot From the crowa of the head to 

the toe ; all over the body e.g A cold feeling came over me / 10 m 
head to foot — Dickens. 

From hence <il<t51 From this place. [ From is superSuous here, 
but the phrase is in common use ] 

From high— same as From above, which see. 

From home At some distance from one’s 

own house e g. Here, when my parents have been /row home, I have 
stayed for hours together — Lamb 

From hour to hour 'Stfw'l , Every hour , as time passes on 

e g He watched anxiously over his dying partner from hour to hour. 

From point to point <si^ 'ifil’Il From one particular to 

another e g While he was discussing the subject from pint to point, 
he was often interrupted by his opponent. 

From Post to pillar, or Prom pillar to post Pm ^ 

^ ^ From one thing to another without any definite 

purpose , from one position to another e g. Manifold ways was he 
troubled, tossed, and turmoiled, from post to pillar, by the popish 
bishops. — Latimer. 

Prom saving cornea having [/’j'oserS] "att 

^ Wealth comes from economy, 

Prom the bottom of one’s heart Heartily , sincerely e g, 

I thank you/iow the very bottom of my heart. 

Prom the cradle From very infancy e g, James was timid 

fi om the cradle — Macaulay 

Prom the teeth outwards [Colloquial] ®Prl ©W , ® , CsniW , 

Only on the exterior , without any reality , insincere e g. Much of 
the Tory talk about General Gordon lately was only from the teeth 
outnoards —English Newspaper. 

Prom time immemorial , '®tlv From a 

time beyond the memory of men • from very old times e. g. This 
custom of the concreraation of Hi ndu widows on the funeral pile of 
their husbands was in vogue in this country from time immemorial, 
until put down by the Government of Lord William Bentinck. 

' From time to time ipCTWt: ’SST’IC^ Occasionally, sometimes, at 
intervals eg As they walked along, Oliver glanced from time to 
time with much interest at the new-comer —Dickens. 

From within From the interior or inside e. g. A great 

cry /I'OJM caused him to steal away on tiptoe with a perfectly 

marvellous celerity — Dickens, 

From without From outside , from abroad. 

Prom zenith dowfi*to the nadir ^ From 

the highest point of elevation to the lowest depth. 
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Front to front Face to face, directly 

opposite to each other e g One of these will bring thee to the Wander- 
ing Isles, which stand, front to front, with steep slipping sides ot 
rocks, running sheer down to the sea. — Havels. 

Frost smoko A" appearance resembling 

smoke, caused by congelation of vapour in the atmosphere in time of 
severe cold e, g. The brig and the ice round her are covered by a 
strange black obscurity , it is the frost smoke of arctic winters, Kane. 

Frown at. on or npon (wt^l ’FUl, ^ 

Scowl at , look on with displeasure or disfavour eg. 

The world is a looking glass and gives back to every man the reflection 
of his own face. Frown at it and it will look sourly upon you , laugh 
at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind companion — Thackeray 
Frowns of fortune spif III luck , adversity. 

Frozen mnsio Architecture, — so called by F. Schlegel. 

Fruit bud ^ A bud that produces fruit 

Prmtfal in, of ( Productive 
of 5 prolific in j plenteous in e g. (i) This land was once fruitful of 
wise and great men. (2) The age was fruitful »k great men —De 
Qdincey 

Fry ;wxth '»[Rf5( ^ Eat , live on e g' I have nothing to ft y with 
Fugitive compositions am ( CW ’k’rtif’trai?: C5t'<tl ) Such 

compositions as are short and occasional, and so published that they 
quickly escape notice, as in a newspaper. 

Fugitive from justice [iaw ] -^ilhi^l A person, who, 

having committed a crime in one jurisdiction, flees or escapes into 
another to avoid punishment. 

Full age *tHKv4 Majo rity. 

Full bottom A kind of wig full and large at the bottom. 

F ull bro ther (or sister) ^ ^ 

A brother 1 or sister ) having the same parents as another 
Pull oousm— Same as First cousin, which see. 

Full dress ^ Cr[*t The dress worn on occasions of state or cere- 


mony. [ See Evening dress ]. 

Full dress debate ^lAlWloni Debate for which preparation and 

arrangements have been made ( as opposed to casualj. 

Full moon The moon with its whole disc illuminated, as when op- 
posite to the sun. 'jfpd The time when the moon is full. 


Full of ( Cfpl Filled up with , amply provided or furnished 

with ; abounding m , well laden with e g. u) In consequence of 
the fetes, the house was /«// o/ company —Thackeray (llButin- 
wdly he is full of deceit —Bible, (3) The forests too are full of life 
bnlliani; plumage. — Irving (4) They are 
, ^vedded to opinions full of contradiction and impossibility.— Addison. 
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Full of beaus ( c<11^ ) Fresh and spirited ; in good form < fulf 
of health and spirits (said of a horse), ' 

Full of oouitesy, full of craft [ Proverb ] 'sjfe cste | 

Pull of one’s self Vam e. g. He is a man full of 
himself. 

Pull of the milk of human kindness Exceeding- 

ly kind e. g. Sir Walter Scott was a man full of the milk of human 
kindness , — Smiles. 

Full of the moon The time of the full moon. [ ^ r 

(A) Pull purse never lacks friends [Proverh] 'sfcsn:^ 

Full split [Slangl , ’[^Frt*(T iEF«'5t(®C® With all one's might or 

speed • e, g They think they know everything, and all they have to 
do, is to up Hudson like a shot, into the lakes full split, off to 
Mississippi, and down to New Orleans, full chisel.— H aliborton, 

Full swing ^ Full motion or operation e.g The 

plague camp at Chausa is m full swing.— Times, 'SRt<( ^ 
Free course ; unrestrained liberty. 

Full to overflowing '^FlKtU Full to the brim. ["The expres- 

sion IS often used figui atively with cup" ] e, g. The cup of his hap- 
piness (or misery) is full to overflowing. 

FuU up Occupied to (its) utmost capacity , quite drunk. 

Puller’s earth ^Itl? A soft earth or clay, capable of absorbing grease, 
used in fulling or bleaching cloth, 

Fum the Fourth— George IV. [Fum is one of the four symbolical animals 
supposed to preside over the destiny of the Chinese Empire] e.g. And 
where is Fum the fourth our royal bird. — Byron. 

Fume away 'o|«J'd ^e?rl Give way to excitement and displeasure. 

orS’Il Disperse or throw off in vapour e, g. The heat 
will /wine away most of the scent. — Mortimer, 

Fumes of fancy f«fl Vam conceits, , 

Funny bone ^ ’ItC^ The bony projection 

at the end of the elbow, behind which passes the ulnar nerve so 
called on account of the curiously painful tingling felt, when, in a par- 
ticular position, It receives a blow —called also Crazy bone . e, g. 
They smack and they thwack. 

Till your funny tones crack. 

As if you were stretched on the rack. — B arham. 

Furcam et flagellum [Latin, gallows and whip]— The meanest of all 
servile tenures, the bondman being at the lord's mercy, both life and 
lunb. _ „ .j 

FurniBh to (a person) (•pUlC^f'S) apfpi Offer to for use , give to ; afforu 
to . e, g. Works of wit and humour furnish useful diversions to 
readers, — Addison. 

Furnish with (a thingl (c^ m) oltMFl . sWFl ^ Supply with (anything 
useful or necessary) , provide with e g. Fortune furnishes the ricn 
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man's tables with delicacies. — C. A. Smith ( C^t*l 

^ Equip with e. g He laid what I said to heart and 
began io furnish himselt with the best writers upon the controverted 

points — CowPER. ( Fit up with • decorate with 
e g. She furnished the room with valuable articles of furniture. 


G O M — The initials of the expression Grand Old Man, first applied to 
Gladstone by Lord Roseberry on 26th April 1882 

Gable end Culwl WHt6 The vertical triangular end of a house 

or other building, formed by the slope of the roof on either side. 

Gable roof tif|6t«(| ^ Spr A double sloping roof which forms 

a gable at each end 

Gad about Rove or go about, without 

purpose e. g. Why gaddest thou about so much to change thy way ? 
—Bible. [gadding from house to house. 

Gad-about A person who spends day after day in frivolous visits. 

Gam a point Accomplish that which was proposed, ctpft 

ftroi 'sispH Advance by a step, grade, or position. 

Gam ourrenoy ^aril Become current , come into use e. g. The 
use of very many words of foreign origin has gained currency in our 
language. 

Gain footing ^51 Obtain possession of something which is 

to form the basis of future operations e. g By the battle of Plassev 
the English gamed footing for thei r Indian Empire. 

Gain ground 3 R*t! ^aill , ^ Advance . progress • c. He 

could at first make but little progress in his profession, but he soon 
began to gam ground by slow steps Wf. iS aprtit 
Prevail . acquire strength and extent e. g. The feeling agains clnld 

marriage is sure to gam growirf—McMoRDiE. 

Gain ground on or upon ( dFtfi ^ ^ ipfl, ^ 

Encroach on- e. g Scientific knowledge is gradually 
gaining ground upon popular superstition, ° ^ 

Gain head am ^ ^ Gain or collect strength • e. g. The conspiracy 
of the Sepoys had gamed head before it was discovered. " ^ 

Gam on or upon tqf^tni «rW Win 

(I) .1 <='>"'<5 plainly perceive by 
the moonlight that my pursuer was gaming on me, (2) They were 

^MiBg-r^idly on the tram ahead.— R ev. D. Macrae. ( qrf^^ i 

25 
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only gained upon the Venetians in the Levant, but had their doth in 
Venice itself —Addison. 

Gain one’s point ^ Accomplish that which one aimed 

at e, g. By steady perseverance Vidyasagar gamed, his povni by 

' having his Institution affiliated to the Calcutta University. 

Gain over ( ^ ^ Draw to 

another party or interest , win over . e. g These sects could not be 
gained aver on any terms — Macaulay. 

Gain ttie day Wm the victory, in any kind of combat e.g. 

The result was that a fight ensued between the English and the French, 
m which the former gained the day. 

Gam the honours of the day ftpN ^ l 

Gain the upper hand 'sitft’fsi, ^ ^ Obtain the 

m^tery e g The old Tory infiuence had gained the upper hand,— 
J. Chamberlain. 

Gain the wind [Nautical ] 'H't? >9^^ 

Reach the windward side of another ship e. g. We experienced a 
great difficulty in gaming the noind. 

Gala day 15(C>R 'SfpPf ’ll A day of mirth and festivity , 

a holiday e. g. The day of the coronation of His Majesty the King- 
Emperor George V. was a gala day for all his subjects. 

(A) Galaxy of beauty Assembly of handsome \vomen. 


(A) Galen fBpFW.isWit A physician. ^ 

Galen says "Nay” and Hippoorates "Yea" Htfil ^ ^ ’i® 

■^5 f When doctors disagree, who is to decide ^ 

Gala’s compound Powdered glass mixed with gun- 

powder to render it non-explosive, — so called from Gale, the patentee 

GaU and wormwood to ^ 

fm A thing very bitter and disgustingly nauseating to, like gall and 
wormwood < g-. The proposal of the remarriage of Hindu widows 
vvss gall and looi^Pi^ood to the orthodox comniunity 

Gall of bitterness ^ Extreme grief or affliction 

Galley slave WFf, ^«(I ^ A 

person condemned to work at the oar on board a galley. 

Galling to (^t^) *11^ f'Wf^ Painful to , annoy’"?*®’ 

T?. M thirwas galling to him. [gallows. [ CoUoqml]. 

Gallows bird ^ ^ A person who deserves the 

Gallows (or Gallow) tree ^ ^ The gallows e. g. At length him 
nailed on a gallow tree — Spenser 

Galway jury ^ An enlightened, independent jury. 

Game for [Colloquial-^ (£^ 

( ^ ’rt^ftfi® Ready to fight for ^^"y*^^ 1 *®Mj‘have^ to 

plucky for e g. fif you don’t stop your jaw about him y"" " 
fight me , and that’s a little more than you’re ^unie/oi'.-KiNGSLET. 
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Game of bluff ^ ’fStt Boastful swagger intended to 

impose upon another . e.g. Admiral Ale’tieff, the Russian Viceroy, 
saw through the 0 / clumsily played by Japan and refused 
to be cowed by her meaningless threats.— Contump. Review, 

(The) Game is not worth the candle [Prove? 5] >9 c^tsrtti csceri ijlste 

The play is not worth the cost of the candle that lights the players, 

' i e,, the thing is not worth the labour or expense of it the results are 
not commensurate with the trouble or expense incurred, 

(The) Game is tip sR '®iM1 'StPll All chances 

of success are at an end. [The phrase is taken from the game at chess, 
and is used when one of the players is checkmated and the play comes 
to an end] e, g But all felt that the gamt iobs up, and there was no- 
thing left for our Christian people but to gird up their loins for fight — 
Kave, [commenced, 

(The) Game is afoot <i[(^ The enterprise has 

(The) Game is wotth the candle [ColloqmaJ] -9 cststltl raiSRi iftti 
cscsnt PFt^l ats[ Ifl 'Sl<%Pni SfBISTt® 

The thing is worth the labour or expense of it • the results have been 
Commensurate with the trouble or expenses incurred. 

Game>leg C'^tel *0 Bad or lame leg. 

Gander-montli StSt? When the "monthly nurse” rules the 

house with despotic sway, and the master is made a goose of. 

Gandar-mooner A man going about with 

other women during the "gander-roomh,” while his wife is lying in 
after a confinement ° 


Gang a-glay [ScoWi] Vi|l, ifsi prrt Go off the right line .'go 

wrong • e g. As many things gang a-gley with us in our plans and 
desires while alive, it is not surprising that matters turn out contrary to 
out expectations after death — J Payn. ^ 

Gang ona’B own gait *11?! nhsul Go one's own way, 

(A) G anyme da yim ^ A beautiful youth. 

^ A cup-bearer in general. 

(A) Gaolbird C^Cvni ’iJltCH A criminal, especially one who is m prison. 

Gape at (PFtsi t%p ^ ^ ^ rtPFi Open the* 

tTo“n self-forgetfulness in surprise, astonishment, expecta- 
tion, and the like e. g It is rude to gape ai a man.— Lmy Sowaru 

Gape for or after Seek after e,g. The hungry grave /or 

( her due tribute 

^ Open the mouth, as mamfestmir a 

( desire to devour> iniurci or overcome p tr TV>ai» «. *. j * ^ 

with their mouth,--BiBLE *• gaped upon me 
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(A) Garbled statemest— A statement which professes to report e\actly' 
the words used by any person, but misrepresents his meaning. 

Garden city— Norwich , Chicago. [Southern United States). 

Garden house A summer house. A privy lused in the 

Garden husbandry The raising on a small scale of 

seeds, fruits, vegetables, and the like, for sale. 

(A) Garden of Adonis ^ tltn A worthless 

toy , a very perishable good 

Garden of Eden ) aptst 

^ ^ The garden where Adam and Eve lived , a 

paradise . a delightful region or residence Mesopotamia. 

Garden of England — Worcestershire and Kent are so called. 

Garden of Europe— Italy 

Garden of Prance— Ambmse also Touraine 

Garden of Indisi— Oudh. 

Garden of Ireland— Carlow. 

Garden of Italy— The island of Sicily. 

Garden of Spam— Andalusia 
Garden of Switzerland— Thurgau. 

Garden of the Sun — The East Indian Archipelago. 

Garden of the West— Illinois j also Kansas , 

Garden of the World — The region of the Mississippi. 

Garden sect (or the Garden) — The disciples of Epicurus, who taught in ' 
his own private garden 

Garden stuff [Colloqwal] Vegetables raised in a garden.’ 

Garden truck [Co/Zo?««a/] Vegetables raised for the 

market. [ languages and subjects. 

(A) 'Gargantuan course of studies * 1 ^ laW « 1wl 'sj'OK Study of all ' 
(A) Garibaldi Sftsil A blouse, originally red, the colour of Garibaldi's 
'red shirt*, from the name of the Italian revolutionist. Garibaldi. 

(A) Gascon vlpfivs c*tt^ A boaster. 

Gasp for breath ^vft^ra 5|t¥l Open the mouth wide for respiration . pant 
heavily . e. g. He was quite worn out with the hard work and began 
to gasp for breath. 

Gate money ^ Entrance money lot , 

admission into an inclosure. 

Gate of horn (or Horn gate) ^ One of the two gates of 

Dreams, through which pass those visions that come true (while out ot 
the “ivory gate” pass the unreal) e, g Then he dreamed that he had 
turned Papist, of all his dreams the only one, we suspect, which came 
through the gate of hoi n, — Macaulay 
Gate of tears— The passage to the Red Sea, so-called by the Arabs on 
account of the large number of shipwrecks that occurred there. 

Gates (or JawB) of death 51151? Near approach 

of death, e g. He has recently returned from the 
Grave 
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Q’ates of hell [ The power or might of hell g The 

gaits of hell shall not prevail against it — Bible . 

Gather breath , fsi 5t$1 ? ^ Take breath ; respire 

freely have respite. 

Gather ground— Same as Gain ground, which see. 

Gather from ( m ^1 Pluck from ; collect from t 


e.g. A rose ]ust gathered from the stalk.— Dryden, (C^f¥g) 

i?^(J5 Infer from, eg I gither from what fell from his lips 

on the occasion, that he did not approve of the proposal. 

Gather head Gam or muster strength • e, g, Where faction 

seldom gaihers head —Tennyson. !rt3 PRtifSt *1X511? 

^5l ^ Become powerful by collecting an armed force e, g. My lord, 
my lord, the French have erf /leof— Shakespe vre 
Gather in ^ Come together eg 1 he even is beginning to 
gather tn. 

Gather one’s self together JtsiTO Collect all one’s powers, 

like one about to leap e g. His opponents had thrown him into a most 
trying situation, but he gathered ktmself together and came off 
triumphant. 

Gather to ( c^t*I ?fPt ) n'ltso Become assembled, or congregate to • 
e g Forcing my strength, and gathering to the shore. — Wehstrr. 

( f5|15F3 Come together to • unite to • e g. When 
small humours gather to a gout.— Pope. 

Gather to a head ( PJFfWtft ) *[3 Suppurate and be 

ready to burst out e, g. You should get the boil lanced as soon as it 
gathers to a head, ^ Rjpen come to a crisis : 

e.g. Insurrection did not gather to a head, but the elements of it 
were everywhere.— Froude 


Gather up one’s crumbs •sist Recover strength. 

Wl Begin to move ; move with increasing speed. 

Gathered to one’s fathers or people . •53 Numbered with 

^ Wellesleys is gone gathered 

7^ ’ te* ^ Ovford University ex- 

Lron"yPh,hDslfhf,fc"*‘''”®'^‘'°^^ ““‘•best 

A) Gay deceiver A libertine. 

A) Gay dog csUr A gallant. 

, The) Gay science p 

Anything that 
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Gee-up I or Gee-woo J— Addressed to horses, means "Horse, go on." > 
( CTO prt®l ^ ) t 

General assembly J|t<(ts[‘l TOt 5 An assembly of a whole body, in fact or 
by representation , hence, a legislature. 

General court ^ A legislative body. 

General dealer feral A shopkeeper who deals m all articles 

in common use. 

General effect csit^ cir ^ ’it'rtlll ^ The effect produced 

by a picture, etc , on the whole * g, Mr Pal delivered an eloquent 
, speech, and the general effect produced on the audience was a feeling > 
of righteous indignation against the offenders, 

General funk TO A panic. 

General issue TOTO ^t*(l ’Pf ( ’ll "srflTO ) C^^ fe^J fe The point for 
decision on a general denial of the plaintiff's charge. 

(The) General ( or public, or common ) weal ortTOl 
The well-being, interest, and prosperity of the whole country. 

Generally speaking To speak on the whole, or with- 
out detail e. g, (i) Generally speaking, he IS good man, (2) 

t Generally speaking, they live very quietly, — Addison. 

Generic difference ate®? Dissimilarity of genus or race. 
Generous as Hatim Valiant and bountiful as the Bedouin chief, 
a contemporary with Mahomet. 

Geneva Bible — The English version of the Bible used in England prior to- 
the present one, so called because it was originally printed at Geneva 
( in 1560 ). [Colloquiat] tpl-vlti? Wine-cup or beer-pot 
Geneva oomrage TOfPO ^ Valour produced by alcohol. 
Geneva cross ^5^ 

TOI ^ ^ ’ITOI A red cross on a white 

'ground displayed for protection in war of persons serving in 
hospitals, &c. ... j i „ 

Genre painter Painter who paints domestic 

or rural scenes. ^ . .. 

Genteel business [ Theatrical ] feffel witTO wn®5itil ^ wtw 

J[t^ cTOt^ ^ Such parts as require good dressing. 

Genteel poverty The poverty of -gentlemen who' 

had seen better days. 

Gentle and simple 'S Well-born and lowly-born e 

and laity, male and female, gentle and simple, made the fuel ot t 
same fire’-FuLLER. I ^ ^ Angl^ 

(The) Gentle craft TOTO The art or trade of shoemaking, tn 

Gentle or simple ^ Well-born or lowly-born, 

(The) Gentle (or Gentler) sex cTO®lt^, '* 1 ^ Women in general, as op- 
posed to the Stern (or Sterner) sex, 
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‘ got abroad and, are rare food for scandal in John’s neighbourhood.— 
Irvins. 

Get ahead »|*6tra C#ral ^'S?! Be m advance by 

outstripping others e, g. The horses all started together, but one of 

them soon got ahead of the rest. [Hencel ^ ®rt5 

Advance ; prosper ■ a. g. Let him have the necessary capital, and 
he IS sure to get ahead in his business. 

Get along ’SISW ^ , 5®!} Proceed ; advance j fare ■ e. g. How 

are you geth ng along with your study ^ 

Get among ( crtsf f¥p ) TO Arrive in the midst of e. g. 

The general soon got among his troops, { ifST ^ 5rsftftTO ) 'SI^'%' 

Be one of a number of e, g. It was easy to see from his beam- 
ing face, that he had got among congenial companions — McMordie, 

Get an enoore ?n^t®n?Isr 'srf^^fcsf stP? ^ <SFpf 

^f?(ra '®ra[^ ^51 Be called upon by the audience in a theatre 
to sing a song or repeat part of a scene over again. 

Gat at ( CTt^fV|iI ) Reach, obtain e, g When the 

fox could notge; at the grapes, he said they were sour. — McMordie 

( Wl’l Ppsin ) («'8tn Make way to e g. He had pretended 

to be a Jacobite only m order to get at the Jacobite plans.— Macadlat. 

Cir85| J 'S(s)fi| ^<(1 Bribe , tamper with ■ influence to a 
wrong end (specially used in horse-racing). 

Gat away bRlsi ’It'Sirl , ^twl Leave • escape e. g. The place is not 
congenial to me, and I do not know when I shall be able to get away. 

Gat back ’^3(1 , R>(iiitl Return e. g How long will it take 

you to get here bach ? Receive back e. g I have got back 

the articles that were stolen from my house.— McMordie 

Gat before ( C^t^f pfi^n ^ Arrive m front of • 

e. g. It was very difficult to get before the speaker '*151^ i^5(| Be more 
forward than e g. He soon got before his class-mates in study. 

Get between ( ^ ^ ^ ^3Il 

Arrive between ( two objects ) e g When the moon gets between the 
earth and the sun, there is an eclipse of the sun. — McMordie. 

Gat beyond ( ) 5?|5rt? 5 #l1 vi®| Get out of the reach of ; 

get outside the limit of • t. g. The young man went into the river to 
bathe, but getting beyond his depth, he was earned off by the current.— 
McMordie 

Get by heart Commit to memory e, g. It being harder with 

him to get one sermon by heart than to pen twenty.— Fell. 

Gat clear ^ Disengage 

one’s self ; be released, as from confinement, obligation, or burden 
e. g. I want to get clear of all responsibility in this matter. 

ift® ^C® ’tfejl'l ^1® '^al Be freed from danger or embarrass- 
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ment g. She char of her assailants and made for the coast of 
Normandy.— MacaoLAY. 

Get down to wit ’fell Set about your work or what- 

ever It IS you have in hand m downright earnest. 

Get dnmk iffstvt ^ ’151 Become intoxicated- e g. The man got 
dnink, and lost his senses. 

Qst forward 5S1t Proceed, advance c g. This boy seems to 
get formfd fairly in his studies ^ Prosper , advance in 

wealth -eg It is not easy to gd forward in this world of difficulty 

Get &80 ^ 55ll Be released or liberated {from confinement) • e, g. She 
determined at any rate to g-rf/j-ee from the prison in which she found 
herself— Thackeray ^ ^ Release, liberate c. g, You can 
puramelit as long as you like, and he cannot g-cf it /w without great 
difficulty— Brewer. 


Get ground “IK"# ?«5l , it Ruftt ?5tl Gam ground [Rm] 

e g. There IS no way for duty to prevail, and get ground of them, 
but by bidding higher.— South 

Get hand H Htfl’toJ iptll Gam influence ( Obsolete ) e.g 
Appetites have got such a hand over them —Baxter. 

Get hold of iffH iwi Obtain or catch hold of e. g. With great diffi- 
culty I gof /loWo/therope.— Detoe 

Get hold ofthewrongside of the stick fsf fm, tgCfl vtfe? WH Mis- 
apprehend something , be in error. 


O’ 


-Iirtu 'a-inw mciveako 

Get m [ Iniransdiu ] fewi ^ Enter. 

D Cause to enter [ Heme I^n^? 

^ Bring in, collect e g. (I) He has sent a man to g<( minfot- 
ination on this matter (j( The banker is trying to get in some long- 

standing debts -McMordie ® 

Get ( or Hold ) m ohanoery [ Slang ] gtsttn ftritWi! m % 

'Sts! irtl ’fill , etsih vptljtPFo <P51 (In a boxing match) get 

“^" antagonist under one’s arm, so that one can pommel it 
with the other fist at will , [ hence ] have wholly in one’s power. 

^®ti“‘o(Wl%)f53nie|Ci»tap^ Enter e.g She soon gu/.uio 
a carriage Cause to enter eg. It would 

be well if the blind could be gnirnfo an institution where they could 
e cared for and taught -M cMordie (Cl'tflli’t TOtl) sstvtirtra vitfei 

SSSSaiiSnS 

“SS5S;SS,i« 

G3tin6ochaae9ry[y/neg]^t([^ Tvfoi ftrim ^^555,15 ^^5,. 
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'sjcgjjf 'sit'raf 5?^ ( In a boxing match ) get into such a position 

that one's head is under the arm of his adversary, so that he caa , 
pommel It at will ; [ //ence ] be wholly in anoth^’s power. [See Get 
in chancery] e g The chicken himself attributed this punishment 
to his having had the misfortune to get into chancery early in the pro- 
ceedings.— Dickens. 

Get into debt ^’Il Be involved or embarrassed in debt. 

Got into favour ’SRfa}? eit® ^ ^ Win favour ; become a 

favourite e. g. As a scented hair oil, Kuntaline has got into favour 
with ladies. ^ 

Get into head 'TO=. Come into one’s senses 

or thoughts e, g. It never gefs into his head to take precautions 
against this oft-recurring da nger. _ 

Get into one’s good graces ^ Gain 

one’s favour or friendship e. g. It is said that the gentleman has got ^ 
into the Magisti ate's good graces 

Get into trouble Cstt®IC*(tst ^ ^ Fall into some difficulty. 

Get it hot or in the neck ’#351 Receive a thorough dress- 

ing down, beating, punishment &c 

Get loose ^ ^^51 Disengage one's self ; be released from confinement. 

Get more kicks than half-pence [Collojmal] isfif 

>sft€ ^'851 , srt« ^Ifl Get more rebuffs than money ; receive 

rather a bad treatment e. g Let the sweet woman go to make sun- 
shine and a soft pillow for the poor devil whose legs are not models, 
whose efforts are blunders, and who in general gets more kicks than 
half pence— Q, Eliot. 

Get near Pl'tlJT’si Come near , approach within a small distance ; 
e. g It will be dangerous if the ship get near the coast. — McMordie. 

Get off [Intransitive] ^^’Ssi'l ; *itfer| ’f®! Come from upon anything ; 
dismount e g. The traveller gat off his horse and got into the 

inn. #1}^ ^ #851 Escape • come off clear e, g. Should a 

disobedient servant get off without any punishment ^ — McMordie. 

5(1^ ^5l ( Said of a girl ) Become engaged to be 

married • be "picked up" e. g. It's no good walking about tne pier 
with a face like that, old thing , you'll never get ^.—Brewer. , 

Get off [Transitive] 'Jpnrt Cp# , TifI Take off from upon anything , 
remove . e g. The man hastily got off his coat and plunged into the 
stream. vpjil Set free e. g Once the keel struck on a sand-bank 
and was with some difficulty got off — Macaulay. 

Get off soot-free 'SWww:? #«5| Come off clear - escape 

unhurt or unpunished e, g. It certainly would have been a very bad 
precedent if the thief had got off scot free, — English Newspaper. 

Get on [Inlransitivt] ?85t , ^ Advance ; prosper • e g Such 

a spendthrift man as he is, cannot get on in the world. 8# Proceed 
e. g. He would never get on without you now. — Dickens. Stef 5l W 
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stW Fare's.^. I shall see you very often and come and hear how 
you gel on — DiCKENS. [pers and ran after the.tnan. 

Get on [Transitwe] Pot on e. g. He hastily got on his slip- 

Get on better ’ll Sstfe^ft® ^1 Succeed better • pro- 

gress more favourably . e.g. He is now getting on better in his busi- 
ness than formerly. 

Get on like a bouse on fire [Co%i«af] s[P{?( ^fsf 5%® 
5tt^ Fare in an easy, gliding manner , go on swimmingly ' e, g, 
''Yes", said Jeremiah exultantly, "I’m getting on like a house on 
fire,"—B, L. FarjeoN. 


Get on tbe high horse ^ i ’RFl Assume airs of 

Consequence or haughtiness , be overbearing e g. He is, no doubt, a 
jocose fellow ; but he is rather fond of now and then getting on the 
high horse. 

Go On with ( Deal agreeably with ( a per- 
sonl e, g. He seems to he getting on •anth hts new master. ( 

Advance in doing (a work) ; e, g The boy is fairly 
getting on mth his task. [ mto trouble. 

Get one into trouble 31?cfe CifSll Bring a person 

Gat one’s baok up [Colh^utal] Wraths trtfsprt ^ Assume an atti- 
tude of obstinate resistance j become excited or enraged —from the 
action of a cat when attacked e,g "Are you T I said, beginning to 
get my back u/.— H aggard. 

Get one’s eye in— Become proficient at shooting, billiards, golf, kc. 

Get one’s fingers burned m Fall into some 

Get one’s flag— Become an admiral. [ti,e ^york. 

Get one’s foot in wpl ^ isjigjg Be familiar and easy with 
Americanism) C3SlC«ir?l5 ^ Annoy or make one wild, 
m^anknUnglswfeabfit. proper to see a 

Get one’s hand in { (?Fl?f pjrp ) ^isitl Become familiar with. 

difficultv r I*® ffee without great 

chancerrsuu^^ff*^ '* 1°"^ exhausting nature of a 

j * 7 ^®* monarchs never can act ill, 
thy head shaded, poor fool, or think so still -Peter Pindar 
Get one’s self up ^ Oress one’s self gld- 

sff.«;f’ev«y day?L'"ivaVte '/'«»- 

best.-MELvilLE.^^^^ ‘*>"5 clothed in his 
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<3et out \l 7 i(yinsitm] ^ Come outside ; escape • 

e, g. The prison door was accidentally left open, and one of the pri- 
soners got out 

Gat out [ Transitive ] ^ ^ pause to come out • 

set free e, g. The house suddenly caught fire and it was difficult to 

get out the inmates! '^irt Cause to come forth ; extract e, g 

Lime juice may be easily got out 

Gat out of { ^#3 ^ Go out- 

side of. get free from e g. He got out of his chair to bid the pen- 
sioner good-bye — Dicksns. ^ . . . £. 

Get out of bed the wrong way mfl® Rw 

the wrong side of the bed said of a person who is in ill humour 
throughout the day e. g Valentine remembered this and felt tjuite^ 
certain that Sam, Melenda, and Lizzie had all three got out of bed the 
MirpK^aiuy that morning There was going to be a row, and one of 
uncertain dimensions — Besant. 

Get out of one’s depth #«. ^ Go accidentally into water 

too deep for one to stand in • e He suddenly got out of hts depth 
and' was immediately drowned. 

Get out of the wrong side of the bed ^ ^1, ^ ?9’I1 Be 

lil-tempered 

Get over ’it? ?t8?l Get to the opposite side • go across : e, g. He 
found it a very difficult thing to get over the broad river. ( ) 
tRf?! Pass over t, g. The thief got over the wall 

and escaped. «lf%3F3[ ^ ^ Surmount ; overcome : 

e. g. When he had got over that grief, his mind once more reverted 

to his darling money for consolation — Dickens. rpit'S ?1 Get 

finished or complete e g She was so positive that there was no- 
thing for It but to get the supper over as quickly as possible, — Dickens. 

Get over ( an illness ) ^ Recover from ( some 

ailment) e. g. He had an attack of dengue fever, but he soon got 
over it. ' 

Get over (one) ?rt ^| t ^ T? ^{??| CWl Prevail over (a person ) ; overcome 
(one) e g How you’ve managed to get over your mother in-law is a 
mystery to me — Dickens ^ 

Get over the ground fast W? 'sifw ’i«f ^liw? Traverse 

a long way in a short time. 

Get ready ?«?1 Become ready ; prepare. 

Get rid of ( Rpg ) #3 ^ ^ T| .SSSM Disengage or free one’s self 
from , e. g. Clive's family, glad to rtd of him, shipped him off to 
Madras —Smiles. ^ Pp? Shift off e g. Every man wished 
to get nd of his clipped crowns and half crowns. '5? ?! "scvp?® ^ 

Remove e g. Get rtd of me or get me a situation.— -T hackkeay, 
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Gst round on© ^ ’PI ’It*R 

Si's’ll Prevail upon or induce a person (to do a thing), by flattery or 
deception e, g He has got round the banker to advance him money 
sufficient to meet his engagements. 

Get scent Of Obtain an inkling or insight of 

eg He had thought to keep the matter strictly secret, but the 
police got scent of it. [ or cast clear away. 

Get shut off ( J •si'Sfi Get nd of , get thrown 

Get the best of— Same as Get the better of (j. v.) 

Get the better of ( ’ll ott® ’Rl , ’Rftfo ’Rit 

Surmount, overcome e g (i) His jealousy Mif ieWe;- ^ his good 
sense ( 2 ) His indolence and love of good living speedily got the better 
of these endeavours at reform — Tha.ck.eray 


Get the oheeae [Colloquial] ’tt'S’il , fet*t Get the 
checkmate . have disappointment [The allusion is to Beau Brummel. 
a friend of King George IV while yet Prince Regent. The Beau 
used to take great pride in the Prince’s friendship and to attend late 
at ceremonious dinner patties, expecting that the company would await 
his arrival On arriving late, as usual, at the dinner given by the 
Marquis of Lansdowne, be found, to his great surprise, that the party 
had advanced a great way in their courses The noble host now turning 
to the Beau asked him if he would like to have some more cheese ( a 
late course ). Brummel looked quite confused and crest-fallen, whence 
arose the expression “He got the cheese" ]. 

Get tho ear viaRf ^ Get into one's confidence 

by telling tales of others [ gains will never orosnpr 

GetthegoldofToloHa»ltc»t5[!H'S5tilf^’It®I1, ffi^ftl^Ill 

Get tb© goose ipp(c$ sis’ll Get hissed on the stage. 

Gat the hang^ [ Colloqmal ] ( f%p ) ^ ^ ^ . 

method or arrangement" 

111 hf n. f?"' ^ of “’e thing, J don’t ^,0^1 

shall be put to inconvenience any further 

w. « "iW , ^ 

Sm7sS.' i-f;”?; 

» nak, oveimte, t. Mas aill bifto , 5 '”.?," “ 

SSil B«.me «ci,«d, be 

Get the right ( or wrong ) sow bv the ear r r^v r i a 
« Be able eep,„e .bes.jbt 
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"It’s all right, old fellow,” he said, clapping his hand on Crawley’s 
shoulder, "we've gei ike right sow by ike ear at last." — T rollope. 

Get the sack nteifl Get discharged by one’s 

employer [The Sultan puts into a sack, and throws into the 
Bosphours, any one of his harem he wishes out of the way. — Brewer] ; 
e, g "And what is it to him ?” retorted Evans, with rude triumph • 
he is no longer an officer of this jail ; he has got the sad and orders to 
quit the prison Reade. 

G8tthesMlUng?l^7l'ft'fPl5l Enlist as a 

soldier by accepting the recruiting-officer’s shilling e g. Patience ' 
The recruiting-sergeant IS always about. Tou wlllgrf #Aaf shtUtng,~- 
Besant. 

Get the start 'sn:^ ^ ■STfe ?«?I1 Get ahead of the 

rivals at starting , be in advance e. g. If you will only let me get the 
start of you by five minutes, I will swim to the opposite shore as soon 

as you. — McMordje. filfvsifJiW Cifelj, ^ 

■aifipp ’FT) Gain advantage over one’s rivals e g The fear 

was that France might get the start and secure Mary Stuart for Anjou. 
— Fboude. 

Get the upper hand of ( CFpl fVp ) stf? «rtf«Ff5I sit® ’FD Gam 
mastery over e, g Of the two rivals, the younger one got the upper 
hand of the business. 

Get (or Gain) the weather-gage of ( c?Fp{ ) fevtr aftTt® ^ 
vtt® ^ Get the advantage over • e. g. 

Were the line 

Of Rokeby once combined with mine, 

1 gain the weather'gage o/fate. — S cott, 

Get the wind of [iVa«;n:<if ] ( jVg? ) Get on the 

windward side of. 

Get there <?8Tl Succeed ; "arrive” • attain one’s object. 

Get through (OFt^ f%gT) ’t'd Tt'STi Passthrough* e. g. The 
gathering was so immense that I could hardly ges through the crowd. 

( CFM <Ffsi5ll ^ Finish , execute e, g, I fear you 

will never get through your task. 

Get through ( an illness ) Ciftst feJn, 'Sl4^ ^ ^ Pass 

through a course of disease , recover from e. g, I am right glad to 
see that you have been able to get through such a severe illness. 

Get through life ^Ir^l Pags through life : t, g. If a man would 
get through life honourably and peaceably, he must learn to practise 
self denial in small things as well as in great.—SMiLEs. 

Get through with <?C^TttT PIT ’FfTT) CT’eH Finish up completely ; e. g. 
He got through with the ]ob in an hour’s time. 

Get to ( Arrive at , reach ‘ e, g, I resolved if 
possible to get to the ship.— Defoe. ( pfFi ) atfs 3fa?r| Engage 
in , apply to e. g. Get to your work and put the things in order.— 
Dickens. ^ 
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Get to the bottom of ^ ^ ^ ^ Find everything about ; 

rfr„':?rssr“' 

Get w^the wrong shop fl)t one'n wares ^ v<v» ^ wsl Malw a 

Get to windward of [ Ftgui atively ] ( ’fl 

ofte Secure an advantage over. . . .u 

Get together ^ ^ . TO ’Rl ; f Cause to together ; 
collect convene e. g. He got together some of his ryots and attacked 
his enemy. iPM® ^trl j ^ ^«ltl Convene ; assemble • e. g. As much 
^ as fifty persons got together to put a stop to the proceedings. 

Get underwit Bring under control, put down - e. g. 

Towards three o’clock the fire was got under, and darkness and silence 

succeeded.— M. Eduswokth. ^ 351 ; ferp?!*! ^ 85 l 

Fail , come down in the world , e. g. “Get on or get under"— there’s 
no alternative. — B rewer. 

Get under weigh [ Nautical] Till Begin to move, — 

said of a ship e g The steamer for Santipore will under «rig/- 
at 7-30 A, Ji. 

Get np I Intransitive ] stttaif^ Till , ©Jl Rise, as from a seat or bed • 
e g. She tried to get up, but fell back fainting. — G Eliot, TtratS'l 

Till , ©»tc? ©il Ascend e, g. By the help of that rope I got up into 
the forecastle. — Defoe, 

Get up [ Tfuitsifive 1 81 ^ Till Prepare { make ready e. g, (i) Get up 
your lessons very carefully. (2) He went to Nottingham to get up Ins 
case as perhaps counsel never gof it before — S miles. TPTlTg Till 
Arrange for e, g. Try to get up a meeting of the members for 
the discussion of this subject. tt 5 l Till Set on foot' : establish e g 
There had been another plot got up by a fellow out of Newgate, named 

Dangerfield.— Dickens. ^ T?l Concoct • 0. g. He 

is trying to get up a false case against me. ilEsj! Till , 1 .&S ’ll ejstfirr 
’Nl Write, print, or publish e. g. This book has been well got up. 
Get-up [ We«« ] ^CTtTS, ’ft^rl’t Arrangements e, g Thcgit^up of 
the play has been very nice. [ Colloquial J Style of dress 

e. g. 1 here 15 none of the colour and tastiness of get-up which lends 
such a life to the present game at Rugby.— Hughes 

Get up one’s dander ( or Have one’s dander raised ) Ttfim Kri 
Get into a passion. ' ' ' 

Get upon (CTt!lf^)Ttc^.|Tiil Mount- e. g. He got upon a tree 

and thus saved himself from the jaws of the tiger. 

®“ome accustomed to. 

Get well '^lUhlunlT Recover from illness 

Get weU on, or weU oiled iltistsi Become intoMcated. 
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Get wind of ( ^ ’Ite^ Get information of e. g. Tiptoffs 
got viind of my scheme and instantly protested against it.— Thackeray, 
Get with child Be with child , be pregnant. 

Get word ’ttsti Receive a message or intimation e g hs soon 
as he got word that his father was seriously ill, he left for home. 

Get your head shaved ^ You are a lunatic .—from the fact , 

that the heads of lunatics are usually shaved « g 
Thou thinkst that monarchs can never act ill, 

Get thy head shaved, poor fool, or think so still.— P eter Pindar, 

(A) Ghost A person who does literary work 

in the name of another 

(A) Ghost hook ^ ^ ^ A 

book that has been announced but never been published. 

Ghost of a chance The least likelihood's g He has 

applied for the post, but he has not the ghost of a chance of getting it. 
(The) Ghost walks [Theatrical slang] Salaries are about to be paid. 
(The) Giant of literature— Dr Samuel Johnson (1709-1783), 

Gift Gaff ripHU Give and take , good turn for good turn. 

Gift of the gah [Colloquial] Fluency and volubility of speech. 

[There is a tinge of contempt in this phrase] «. g. It is only those 
that are endowed with the gift of the gab that become the leaders 
of the mob. [ ^ ifl’l, 5 ?c?( sR eft'l | 

Gift with a kind countenance is' a doable present [Proverb] 

Gifted with ( WPl 'S'l ) srt^ Endowed with, by 

nature e g Collingwood was gifted mth gieat political penetration. 
—Southey. ' 

Gild the pill [Colloquial] ® ^ 

^ C^<{ ^ ^Kf Do something in order to make a disagreeable 
thing appear less so e. g. I just lay myself out to get to the blind 
side of them and I sugar and gild the fill so as to make it pretty to 
look at and easy to swallow — Haliburton. 

(The) Glided chamber— The House of Lords. 

(A) Gilded youth in?p( A gilded young man of fashion. 
Gillie- wet-foot— A bare- footed Highland lad. 

Gimlet eye ?]t 5 rt A squmt-eye • (jocosely) a “piercer”. 

Gilt-edge investments— Safe investments. 

Gingerbread OfPtra sppptet ijqj Showy but worthless article. 

Gird at ( Sneer at ; break a scornful jest at 

( a person ) e. g. Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at roe.— 
Shakespeare. 

Gird on "^1 Put on • fasten around or to one 

securely, like a girdle e g. He then girded on his .sword and was 
ready to start for the place of engagement. 
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Gitd up ^ ^ tightly with a girdle ^ 

^Toidn; the^loi'ns 

of your mind. -Bible. , xt t t ......'e 

Gird up one's loms Make fast ones 

clothing about the loins with a girdle e g. He girdtd hxs loins, 
and ran before Ahab.— Bible. [ Hence, iig ] 

5OTl 'srsfte, pptsTsI ®lt^ Prepare one's self for some hazardous 

undertaking e. g Her father's wilt was law to her, and she gii tied 
vp her spiritual fotnr and prepared for the encounter.— M rs. Lintol'. 

Gird witli ( ^ ^ 

'srt^ Encircle with ( any flexible thing ) ; make fast by 
eg He girded on his trousers mth a silk band (Wld 

TSrt Surround with , inclose with e g The Nyseian isle, gnt 

wtlh the River Tiiton.— Miltos. ( C^lrf ) t^?l 'il 4 il^*ll orSjTl 

Equip with e.g Thou hast me strength. — Bible. ( C?1»r 

^ Clothe with j invest with , equip with • c. g. 
1 girded thee about mill fine linen — Bible 
Gud With the Bword ''sitsf' WtlPo ^ Raise to a peerage. 
(The Saxon method of investiture to an earldom, continued after the 
Conquest). ^ [high class. 

Girl of all work A maid-servant, esp, one not of a very 

Girl at ease OTj A piostituie. 

a back ifSnl Stoop down from the play 

of leap-frog, in which one boy gives a hack, t. e., stoops down and an- 
other leaps over him by placing his hands on the shoulder of the former 
e g The major was giving a hack to Georgy.— THACKERAy, 

Give a basket ( !R %3 trftSCS Mh'k'® Refuse to marry — 

said of a woman. [ gave us 0 call the other day 

Give (or Make) a call s#l 1 JlWt ^ Pay a visit • e. g. He 

Give a dog an ill name and hang him [Coffojuiaf] 

^ CSts; Just as a dog that has lost its good 

name, is put to death, so it is the case with a man who has lost his 
reputation, and it is far better that his existence should be wiped off the 
face of the earth, since he is looked upon with suspicion by everybody 
and life seems to him a mere burden . e g. You may say what you like 
in your kindness and generosity-it is a case of "give a dog an ill name 

Zh condemned 

with the dog that has been justly regarded as a ne’er-do-well till he has 
been branded with an accusation of theft.— S arah Tytlkr. 

colouring to ^ Misrepresent . make a th.ne 

“ '■ "'ir'’ “ 

. l thorough good drubbing. 

Giveagoodaeoountofone^Wligq Give one a 
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Give a handle ^ ^ 'St'ftst ^ Furnish an opportunity or pretext 
e g The defence of Vatinius give a plausible handle for some censure 
upon Cicero — Mklmotb- 

Give a lift *Rrt^ curs’d , ora’ll Raise to an elevated position ■ e g. 

He gave the man a lift in society. ^51 Raise or take up 

into a carriage. 

Give a loose rein to 'srt'f’fl c?a’l1 , feiifi5>il orasi Give 

license to , leave without restraint [The idea is taken from allowing a 
mettlesome horse unchecked by the reins] e g Possessed of vast wealth, 
he gave a loose rein to his sensual propensities. 

Give a loose to f&ffl ctfaifl, ora’ll f ^ ^ Take off 

the restraint'from , give free vent to eg He gaae a loose <» his 
imagination. — ^T hackeray. 

Give a man luck and throw him. into the sea cstPfc’F ^ ’ll 

Offs’ll PI When a man is lucky, 

his luck will save him even in the greatest extremity. 

Give a pat on the haok or shoulder ^ ft*f Bt'liStt’tl 

' oratl Encourage or praise ( one ) by giving a pat on ( his ) back or 
shoulder e. g The Collector m writing his report for Government has 
given one of his assistants a pat on the shoulder — McMordie. 

Give a piece of one’s mind [ Colloquial ] S»f?[’=’|| oraal 

’Hi Give a rating frankly to another's face e, g On the 
door-steps of the house where Hilda lodged, stood her landlady giving 
a piece of her mind to a butcher boy, both as regards his master’s 
meat and his personal qualities — Haggard 

Give a rogue rope enough and he will hang himself [CoHogMiaf] 

51% sRl Iff® 'sit’tata ■’HH Allow a wicked fellow 

full scope to do mischief and he is sure to bring down self-destruction 

Give a say at ■srapf vft'SHl, vftial cvai Attempt,— Ben Jonson 

Give a sop to Cerberus ajf%c^ fipfta atal al Hi 
Quiet a troublesome customer by giving him something as a bribe, , 
[Cerberus is Pluto's three-headed dog, stationed at the gates of the in- ' 
fernal regions. When any one died the Greeks and Romans used to 
put a cake in their hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that it might let 
them pass without molestation — Brewer] • e. g ' 

To Cet herus they give a sop 
His triple barking mouth to stop. — Swift 
Give ( a person ) a taste of one's steel ^ ^ ^ 

^rPltw Hi Plunge one's dagger or sword into the heart of a person 
e g,l had a clasp-knife in my pocket, and with that I gave him a 
terrible look, meaning to say that 1 would give him a taste of my steel, 
unless he yielded me the accommodation I wanted. — Thackeray 
Give a thing and take again, and you shall ride in hell's wain 
iProveib'] trSPlKttt? ^ !f1 , ‘'fet f^fCST H^Tltfeif ^ I” 
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Give a tip 'afft ^1 Give a present of money , give a bribe. 

Give a ( or the ) tone to anftH ^ ; CSSfiff Impart strength and 
vigour to , invigorate. [ Tont is that state of a body, or of any of its 
paits or organs, in which the animal functions are healthy and are per* 
fotmei with due vigour. In this sense the word is metaphorically ap- 
plied to character and faculties, intellectual or moral ] e, g. (i) The 
lectures of Babu Keshub Chunder Sen gave a tom to the morality of 
the student class of the time. (2) And I Tear they lack a class of men of 
leisure — in short, of gentlemen— to give 'a tone of humour to the 
community. — Emerson. 

Give a tom to ( WH ^ ’ll ^ fs’sl^nl Change the direction 
or tone of «. g. She interfered and gave a turn to the talk which 
might have ended in a downright quarrel 

Give a wide berth to ( f¥|it ^ ^ 

^ Keep at a distance from • avoid e. g We should always 
give a mde berth to wicked and dishonest fellows. 

Give aim ( ^ Give 

anybody inside information e, g 

But, gentle people, pve me aim awhile, 

For nature puts me to a heavy task.— Shakespeare, 

Give air <st5t3 ■?RI1 , ar^ Give utterance ; give publicity : e, g. You 
gave It atf before me — Drydeh. 

Give airs ®tPI awK m Show a sort of superiority in an 

offensive manner eg. f he counsel g-ove bus to the magistrate. 

Give alarm to ( ^ ■JtifFl ^Fill , <#1® ^ Furnish cause of 
fear to , alarm e g It was not so with his next measure which by 
striking at a privilege essential to the nobility, gave a general alarm to 
the whole order. — Robertson. 


Give an eye to ( (SfFI ftroi ) C^Sl Attend to. 

Give an impetus to csftvrtf^ ^ Quicken . add vigour to e. s- The 
presence of Sivami Vivekananda amongst the Americans gave them 
an impetus to the study of the Vedantic religion. 

mils jptFlwtr? 'sthfFl mm Wm 

saton ■^‘’"’Pensatmn o~I^ 

sation , characterised by fair measure on both sides e, g Nothimr 

hornm ‘0 an ordinary man than to find hifwife of h| 

LTTt'vl^f’ co'nfortably m a give-and- 

take style far many years, suddenly turn round and lerture hC up£ 

his a miable l . Hlewe akne5s.-H Conway. [ iVbim ] §35 vfpf 
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which neither of the parties concerned acts out of a purely disinterest- 
ed motive , a reciprocation of offices e. g- There are no thanks due 
to me, for it is agtve-a»d taie Dickens 

Give another Tbrueh ^ <11^ ’jcnW cue’ll , Pay 

a little more attention , bestow a little more labour 

Give audience 'sitftvl orsitj Grant an interview 

for the purposes of conference or transaction of business , — said of a 
sovereign or the administrative head of a government : e, g {i) The 
Viceroy does not gtrie atidierce to anybody and everybody who wishes 
to speak to him. (2) It has been said that the king of England would 
consult his dignity by gtutiig audience to foreign ambassadors in the 
cabin of a man-of-war, — Emerson. ^ 

Give away ^ Make over ,- transfer ; 

part with altogether. [ Away in this phrase indicates completeness of 
transference ] e, g, It would look like a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by secret methods. — Addison, 

Give away a hride »it<^ ^ Hand over a bride to the bridegroom 

in marriage e g It was her uncle that g-aw 7 ier nwaji in marriage 
to a young nobleman. 

Give back •sttSJ’f'l OTS^ Return , restore ; e, g. The world 

I IS a looking-glass and gives back to every man the reflection of his own 

face.~THa.CKERAT. Move back} recede •« g 

' Now back he gives, then rushes on amain —Daniel, 

Give battle ^ (Wl Engage in fight e g To give balile was to incur 
serious risk of defeat. — Macaulay 

Give birth to ( ^ Be delivered of e g My wife has recent- 
ly given bn tli to a daughter, Generate , give rise to ■ e. g. 

I shall relate how a gigantic commerce gaie birth to a maritime poiver. 
—Macaulay 

Give chase ^liSl el's’ll , ^ ^ Pursue ( an enemy 

or game ) for the purpose of capturing e. g. Then our people gave 
chase, as best they could, and captured many of the flying enemy — 
Kaye. 

Give oolour to (CVt^ Ppfel.'s) ^ Give any hue or tint) as 

distinguished from white e.g. This gave cola ir to ray pale cheek. (CVt^C 
^i%l 'el'I'sli.s Make to hide the real 

character and to appear in a fair light e g By weaving together fact 
and falsehood, it was possible to give colour to the pretence of the Queen 

of Scots.— Froude. VfitH , Give a 

distinctive feature to e g- Canning’s passion for literature entered into 
aU his pursuits and gave a colour to his whole life.— Smiles, 

Give ootmtenanco to ^ Show 

favour to , tend aid or support to e g Elizabeth’s pretended care for 
her honour was but a contrivance to give countenance to accusations 
which would not endure investigation,— Froude. ’ 
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much more than a painter -Smiles. 
ever to them — Macaulay* 

It lias become the most popular expression, S.C — UE gplSC 

3.,. 

crime with which he is chargeo. 

Give ear oil’ll, ^511 Listen , attend • e. ff. 

Give eir to what your master says. 

Give earnest of sfers Indicate 

a token of what is to come . give an assurance that more is to follow of 
the same kind « g Washington gave caineti of his talent as a 
commander by saving his troops after Braddock’s defeat^! RilS'G. 
Give effeet to iFi;5rM<ft^^ ^ Push to its results j render citccmc: 
eg Tbe doctor said with a vic«' ti rifcr/ /a the medicine he 
prescribed it was necessary that the patient sliould not be allowed to 
leave his bed. ^ Carry out in practice e g He then fell 

to think of means haw be^t to give effect fo the dircations of his master, 
f ipispl TslPt Impress deeply e g These are .alternately employed to 
gi-'e effect to what is obvious or clearness to what is obscure. — 
Macaulay. 

Give forth awM , ■sfvtii ’HI Publish , tell eg. He then ga.e forth 

that he intended throwing up his appointment 
Give foil swing to 'StTfif i?3l, iFt^JsFfitreGfSiii 

Give free course or unrestrained liberty to . let loose without check or 
hindr.ance . allow to act at pleasure e g. But let us return to Nature ; 
do you mean that we are tn give full szeiiig to our inclination, to throw 
the reins on the neck of our sen<es ?— JI. Arvold. 


Give ground fHs Fall back , retire e.g. In the evening the 

rioters began to give gi otiuii. 

Give head— Same as Give (one) the head r y o ) 

Give him an inch and he’ll take an ell \Co’loqaial Proverb] c^ftW 

Y’Tt® C«|toi^ <SVS 513 The yielding of one point entails the yielding of all. 
Give hostages to fortune 33?®? ^331 Burden 

oneself with serious responsibilities as fetter one in ' 11 s action 
Give in , 'StSl? 3Rr| Announce , make known e g (tj Every one 

had to rise separately and gi re in his verdict on his honour before 
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a great concourse.— MACATJL^Y, (at Heat owi^gavein his adhesion 
to the conspiracy.— MACAtJLAV. Tender Vidyasagar could 

no longer bear with the insolence of his young superior, and gavt tn 

his resignation, j Yield , 

submit e.g. (i) The Dutch gave tn and peace was concluded. 
—Dickens. (2) As neither of us would give in, the bargain fell 
through. — Kingsley 

Give in charge ^ M‘1 ^ Hand over to the police : e. g. The 
man was caught red-handed while trying to picjc my pocket and was 
given in chaige 

Give in to ( c^Ft’l (SPitsi , 51^*1 ’Rt Y leld assent to , adopt : 

e g This consideration may induce a translator to give in to those 

general phrases — Pope ( C^l^l (Vfit Yield to ; 

submit to . < g. He strove hard to establish his own contention, 
but had at last to give tn to the wishes of the opposite party. 

Give into Go back , give way e g. He had 

opposed for a long time, but was at last forced to giiie into. 

Give it (one) hot and strong C?Q?(1 Rale one most 

soundly and severely. 

Give life to ^ Invigorate , animate e, g. The 

presence of their energetic president jg^ans'Ii/e to the drooping members 

Give lino c»!^lw ^ is^^ertc?! et^tcsi 

<IC^ v[cii.« ore’ll Allow a person apparent freedom, so as to gam him 
at last , — the phrase has its origin in the practice at angling 

Give off ^ Emit , exhale [ It is used of vapours and 

odours ] e g The dram gives off a, putrid smell 
Give on or upon ( C’Ft’i ^ ^ 

01 3RC5f C<r«11 ilpl Have a view of , be insight of - overlook. 

e, g. Then stepped a buxom hostess forth, and smiled 
Full-blown before us into rooms which gave 
Upon a pillared porch. — ^Tennyson. 

Give one a baker’s dozen [ Slang'\ c^^’ii Give one a 

round drubbing, t, e , all he deserves and one stroke more [ See 

Baker’s dozen ]. 

Give one a bit of another’s mind cel’ll ^ 

^ Upbraid, or find fault with, one e, g I will 

give him a hit of my mini for this insulting note when I write to him 
next. 

Give one a dressing (or a good dressing) 5 ’ll cipsst , fiPfts ^ 
Give one a beating , beat one. [fool of one. 

Give one a flap with a fox-tail WtsFl Cajole or make a 

Give one a roasting ^ ^ 

Banter one j expose one to the purgatory of sharp words, , 
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Give one a start ’5t<I '®rt^ ^ 

Enable one to commence business or work c, g. His father is_ going 
to advance him a thousand rupees to gw hm a start in the business ol 

silk-embroidery - . . ^ i i.- 

Give one beans [ Colloquial ] 5 ^ c*i'S3l Give one a licking, 

or jolly good hiding. [ severe castigation. 

Give one hell Sisks' T5rt Make things very hot for him ; give him a 

GfiVB one Ms gruel [ Slmg ] 'I'tJU wsvl , W«ll Deal 

out a severe punishment to a person , put one to death e, g 
He refused, and harsh language ensued. 

Which ended at length in a duel 
When he that was mildest in mood 
Gaot tht turbulent rascal his gruel . — Barham 


Give one his revenge Pi ’ife 

(stflptl PTStll Play again and thus afford the defeat- 

ed party a chance of making good his loss again eg I can play with 
you on this condition alone that I will not ^rnc j'dhj'ihii' rcnengB, in 
case you lose the game » 

Give one law TWife vtfeitcfll ^ Give one the chance of 

saving oneself [ This is a sporting phrase. ‘‘Thus a hate or a stag is 
allowed 'law',— r e , a certain start before any hound is permitted to 
attack It ; and a tradesman allowed law is one to whom time is given 
to ‘find his legs.’ BREWtR ] 


Give one line ilTetPpa ’ll 

ftol C?Q5l Allow one more or less liberty until it is convenient to stop or 
check him like a hooked fish that swims away wth the line. 

Give one rope epfPl ^ Allow a person full 

scope e. g. If you give your son too long a tope, he may hang him- 
self therewith 

Give ( one ) the back ( Tl^tC’PS ) ’SJtst VF?rl Abandon ( one ) c g. Had 
even obstinate himself but felt what I have felt ol ilie powers and terrors 
of what IS yet unseen, he would not thus lightly have givei us the back, 
— Bdkyak 

Give one the benefit of the doubt JK'HViW q’ll'lls lH ’fl^g 

'olelcli.s sgl'l Put a favourable construction on one’s con- 
duct in case of doubt as to his offence f In judicial proceedings, the 
court usually gives the accused the benefit of the doubt, when his guilt 
IS not quite clear ] c, g The counsel for the pr.soner requested the 
court to give his client the benefit of the doubt and acquit him, as the 
poem under consideration was perfectly open to another and a very 
consistent meaning. ^ 

Give one the go-by vtM ^ rit'SHl . TSil Pass one 
by without notice e, g. She vvas trying to gior f/je m./y. but I 
stopped her * 

Give ( one ) the head Hm ^ cTSul, i?ml. ^ csrejtl, mi Pfsti} 

Let go. or give up, control , free from restraint ■ give license e sr 
He has so long given his unruly passions their /icarf.— S outh. 
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Give one the Ke ^ ’iPlsI ^ Charge 

one with falsehood eg I do not see how you dare to give him 
the he in the face of such direct evidence in his favour 

Give one the lie in one’s throat ?5it 

Accuse a person to his face of falsehood e. g. I took this opportunity 
of giving the fellow the he tn hts thioat. 

Give one the sack ^ Pfeitl Discharge one from 

employment, [ See Get the sack ^ 

Give I one ) the slip orsKt ; ^ps 

Escape from one secretly by trick or fraud . elude pursuit 
e g, "I wonder the writs havenk followed me down here,” — ‘‘When 
they do, we’ll find means to glue them the sZt^.”— T hackeray, 

Give ( one ) to understand cire*il Let ( one ) know or 

have reason to believe, inform (one) eg 1 am given, sk, to 
iihderstand that you- younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to 
come in disguised against me to try a fall — Shakespeare, ijfc® 

Deliver to one • surrender to one. 

Give one np ^ Abandon all hopes about 

one e g The doctors have given him vp, ’Pf’f'l 

Make one over , surrender one e g They give you up bound hand 

and foot into the power of j our accusers,— Hazlitt 'si’f't 

^ Deliver to one , surrender to one eg So give me up that gay 
sword of jours, and your rnantle, and your golden sandals, lest I pound 
you, and by III luck you die, — Kingsley, 

Give one’s blessing T3l Bless e, g The old man gave me his 

best blessings, and then breathed his last. 

Give one’s fiat to a proposal sptsfii ^ Consent to it. 

[ Fiat, (Lai ) t e , let it be done ] In lawjfai is an order of the court 
directing that something stated be done 

Give one’s hand upon ’I sn®®1 Pledge solemnly to 

carry out (a promise) e g The moment I choose, I can be rid of 
Mr Hyde I gave you my hand upon that — Strvenson 

Give one’s self airs c^twt ffe^l ^ 

®t^H ^ Assume an affected or artificial manner , show pride or 
haughtiness. 

Give one’s self away [Colloquial] 0 'S ^ 

Pf=i1 Betray one’s secret by a heedless remark, &c, eg In the 
course of the very long conversation the swell being thrown off his 
guard, confessed that he had met his pawn-broker at the club and thus 
gave himself away. 

Give one’s setf out as or for (c^f^fg’lSIt?!!) Re- 

present one’s self to be . e g. He gave himself out for a prophet. — 
_ Freeman. 

Give one’s self the trouble { i?®5l ^ ^ntsf 'fWir ^ 
Be solicitous about anything or take pains about its performance e, g. 
1 have never giMw myself the trouble to solve the mystery of the place. 
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Give one’s self to ( Wt?! ) sff® ^ Devote or apply 

oneself to e. ?. The soldiers gave themselves to plunder. 

Give one’s self up ^tCilTO ^ ftilM ^ ■jp?! ^ 

^ Despair o( one’s reoovety , conclude to be lost e. g. She gave 

herself up for losl, ^ Surrender oneself c.g. When the 

murderer saw no chance of escape, he gave himself up to justice. 

'Hi Resign j devote e. g Let us give ourselves wholly 
up to Christ in heart and desire.— B ishop T avidr ( C^F^Ri*! ) 


«rt!FS< Addict , abandon 
perance — Webster 


ri- 


perance — Webster 

Give one’s •word otasl , 'epfttrti! T?fl Make a promise • e g Vidya- 
sagat gave his word to his widowed relative that he would do all m his 
power to mitigate the sufferings of Hindu widows, ’Ril 

Declare solemnly eg, I give you viy void i.h;A he did not leave a 
shilling to his son Arthur, — f hackeray. 

Give out JfffftilC'tr ^ Utter publicly . report ■ announce • 

e. g. Mary Stuart might then be put out of the way privately,' and 

it would be given out that she bad died of a cough — FrooiiP fttotiR 

Emit e, g. This rose gives out a very sweet smell wJttI 
Give up relinquish e g. This my falher gave me, and frrgtd 
It himself in tfie roots of the mountain ; and with it I pound all proud 
flies till they give tfitf their fatness and their sweetness —KiN’GSi.ry 

W® ‘ft ^ Pfsm Send 

out to be done by others e g I gave out my copying work ( e. 
^t It nut to have it done by a person who was an-ay froni me ). ^ 

CE^ 15^15 fro 3t8#!lr}iSl ^[51^1 tJhSl!) 

exhSed‘?t”Kf exertion, fail., be 

exnausted c g But before they had covered half a mile ooor Mr* 

Merdaunt’s strength gave o«f._EKGLISH M,tGA7.IKE. ^ 
QtVOOverefferrtt^Leave. quit, abandon e.g. Hegeve ovc, the 
wST.«7SoTh? Hand over r g They 

e ^ Abandon as past 

the patient ooci.-Weiistfr 
^^wfeo^SlActnomore cease • r «• h m . ’ 

all authors if they knew ivhen tn It would be well lor 

pursuits after fame -Addkon. ^ ‘o Resist from any other 

Give place OTg) , 5;%i stm Wifhitra,,, n 

stepped to It, and the steersman^ f, 

Give Place to ( wtstv, Pavilions. 

e.gw Make room for 

order’d:::.:^’;,,. 

ft« «i v„M «,r ^ s 
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inspired by Spam bad giveti place to contemptuous compassion. — ’ 
Macaolay. 

Give play to Afford full scope for action to «, gi 

But a conversazione would ^i®e play to no sensual propensity.— 
Trollope. ^ 

Givepoint to <^3 ?r 1 ; ^ Sharpen , 

make more pointed and impressive e g. The many hardships and 
privations which he had to undergo during his exile point to \as 
story. [advantageous hint on (any subject). 

Give points to (c^ tws) ??f5f<(l anTt^ ^ Give odds to ; give an 

Give possession Put in another's power or occupancy e g. 

He gave possession of the lands in question to the next heir of the: i 
deceased tenant. 

Give quarter ( vRltfes *1^ fitfe ) ^Rt'SWM ’Hi Extend mercy to the 
conquered e g The time had now come when she must declare war 
to the knife, and neither nor take Trollope. 

Give rein WS’ll, '^*('511 fifiSRI CTOiH Give license , , 

leave without restraint 

Give rise to ’Hi , S’tfips Bring into existence j generate ; 
produce e.g T. hese discontents gave rise to a conspiracy. — Dickens . 

Give room Jjfel *t5l ; ^ ^ dfe^ll Withdraw ^ 

leave space unoccupied for others to pass or to be seated e, g. As soon 
as the lady made her entrance, he gave room to her, and went out. 

Give scope for, to ( csFlJi 'sma Give free vent 

to afford room or opportunity for free action or aim e, g You have 
given too much scope for these sad reflections. 

Give auok Feed with the milk from the breast , suckle • e, g, 

Romulus and Remus were fortunately saved by the attentions of a she- 
wolf and a wood-pecker , the wolf giving them suck and the wood- 
pecker protecting them from insects — Buckle, 

Give the alarm. *t^ ^ ^ f’PTO5[’r\^ WQVl Give notice 

of approaching danger by 'making a sound or by any other means - ' 
e g h servantmaid discovered him mAgave the afom.— M krivale. 

Give the bag [ Obsolete ] filvsIRlio Cheat e. g, I fear our ears have 
given us the hag — J WEBSTER. 

Give the bucket [ Colloquial ] ifst^til Cifevl, OpHl Dismiss 

Give the cold shoulder to ( ) fifRs "stwl^ ^ Treat 

coldly , receive without becoming cordiality e g How despicable 
It IS for a man to give the cold shoulder to his former friends because 
he has now grown richer than they. — McMordie. 

Give the cue ^ ^ Furnish with a hint or opportunity. 

( The word "Cue" means a catchword which serves as an intimation for 
the next succeeding player to speak leg. Give them their cue to 
attend in two lines as he leaves the house. — Swift. 

Give the out direct 'siSiS'Sl Show personal discourtesy. 

Give the devil his due \_Proverb1 etf^ gl’IJ Be 

fair and honest even to the worst people e. g, Arthur Brooke was a 
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straightforward and just young fellow, no resperter of persons, and 
always anxious Xagivt the devtl hts duc.~vv. h., Norris. 

Give (he finiaTimg stroke 'SfWS wm Deal the final fatal blow ; 
e, g. This catastrophe gave the finishing stroke to his business, 

Give tiie glad eye { ^ ^ Show by a 
look that the attentions of the man to whom it is directed would not 
be unwelcome . make eyes at j tip the wink , — said of a girl. 


Gave tlio hand #Fts: ^ Yield pre-eminence, 

Give the head} or Give head Of'SHl ; ^ 

Let go, or give up, control ,• free from restraint ; give 
license e g He gane his able horse </ic Aierf — Shakespearr. 

Give the last finish C*R ^ Bestow the last requited labours. 


Give the lie to ( Charge with falsehood , 
belie e g. (i) He is a braggart , his actions give the he to his words. 
( 2 ) The behaviour of Wyatt’s followers gave the lie to the queen's 

charges against them. — F roude. 

Accuse a person openly with falsehood e, gs I took this oppor- 
tunity of giving the he to the impudent rogue 

Give the mitten to [CoUoqmal] ( ^51 

^ Dismiss as a lover , reject the suit of e There is a 
young lady I have set my heart on, though whether she is going to give 
me hers, or give me the mitten, I ain’t quite satisfied — HALinuRTON. 
Give the office [Slang] C^FtH sjtilvi ajrjjl Suggest ; supply in- 

formation e. g. Then back after me , I'll give you the office.— Readk, 

Give the pelm to cssi aRii Give pre-eminence to c g, St 

Paul however, gave the palm to the women who were strayers and 
workers at home, — Smiles. 


Give the reins to arlsiFt 1%5i c?<3iit, fitait elf's’ll Give 

full freedom to ; indulge freely in eg Let a man give the reins to 
his impulses and passions and from that moment he yields up his moral 
freedom —Smiles 

Give the wSill ifSftPtJl 5t^Jl1 OfS>it Give the place of honour. 

Give the word 'sitC'Pt sfR ’ITII ; Ofeifl Communicate the command ; 

Leonidas i/ie woirfto his men to take their last meal — 
Golden Deeds 


Give to the dogs— Same as Throw to the dogs. 

Give to wife Give ( a woman ) in marriage e, rr, I have 

given that gentleman my niece to vai/e 

C’lS Pl5 ^ Bark ,-said of dogs. [ Her.cc ] 

Speak out in a loud voice e. g. Only when Mary fired a broad- 
flipn character, calling her a bold, bad, brazen-faced slut, only 
then did Mrs. R give tongue on her behalf,— Mrs. Likton. ^ 

^ifl Cease from effort , yield 

^ Abandon . leave ■ quit relinquish e And you. if you iviiy be 
gu ded by my counsd, will give up this wild-goose chase.— Scott. 
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'I’l’f'l Surrender deliver « g. He gave up, m the end, all that was 
•isked of him —Dickers. ^ Show up, make public. 

Give up for (c^ f¥l ^{^1) ’111 '^1. ^ ^ ^ Regard to be ; 

abandon as eg He had given him up for a lost man — Kingsley. 

Give up for lost ’sitil ^ SCT ’PfiPH W 5ffOTt ctfg’tl 

Despair of saving e g. The captain of the ship gave up all for lost, 

—Macaulay’, 'siMI ®iPfi C'fStll , 

Despair of one’s life . give up all hopes of seeing one again e g 
When the boy was not seen or heard of for months together, his 
mother gave him up for lost 

Give up the ghost Become dead die. [This phrase is Bi- 

blical, and IS not much used m polite literature of the modern day ] 
e g. The old man geve up the ghost at last. 

Give up the spirit ^ Die [cf Give up the ghost]. 

Give up to ( Make over to • surrender to e ^ The 
worst of It was that the good priests would not give the bad priests up 
to justice — Dickens 

Give utterance to ^ Utter j give expression 

to , express in words e g As long as Odysseus was on his guard they 
durst not give utterance to their thoughts but when they saw him over- 
taken by slumber they began to murmur among themselves — Havell 

Give vent to ^11^ ors^lt . ^ Suffer to escape , express 

openly e g. He at length threw himself into Macivor’s arms, and 
gave vent to teats of shame and indignation — ScoTX. 

Give voice to ‘Pill, '^1^‘Pirt Utter , give vent to e.g 

But they murmured against him. and Eurylochus, ms lieutenant, gave 
voice to their feelings thus — Havell 

Give way ^ilt WSV! Withdraw . give place e g Pri- 

v.ite convenience or happiness must ever give ivay to the public good 

—Southey, af^tilt'f ^ ^ ^ 

Yield ; succumb e g Her feelings gave svay and she burst into 

tears — Thackeray ■’ll Yield to force 

or pressure «. g The axle of the cart gave way and we were brought 
to a standstill — McMordie 5(1 Fail , be impaired e. g. 

His health way, and before the end of the year he was unable to 

take the field — Golden Deeds [NauiteaV\ ^ 

ft® Begin to row • row with increased energy eg It 
fell into the 'sa right in front of the ship, and raised a billow which 
washed her back to the shore Odysseus pushed her off with a long 
pole, and signalled to his man to give way — Havell. 

Give what for -stuyg Chastise soundly , administer a good 

licking 

Give Wing to to ’’Pill Enable (one) to 

fly as fast as a winged creature e g The fear of instant death, if 
caught again, gave wing to the escaped convicts. 
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Given name iColloqu%al] ^ ^ ( ’i**:?!! 

^ ^ The Christian name, or name given by one's parents 

or guardians, as distinguished from the surname, which is inherited. 

Given to ( ^ Devoted to , addicted to e, g. 

But 1 fear they are too much given to the making of money — 
EstERSOK. 

Giving in *t{^1 Falling in , collapse. 

Giving out ^ Anything uttered or asserted ; saying c g. 

His givings oat were of an infinite distance 
From his true meant design — SHAKESi'nARE 

Glad at, of, witli ( frira ) irI ^ Pleased at . delighted at ; 
filled with ]oy on account of e g. (i) He was glad viilli the nett's of 
his son’s success. ( 2 ) He that is glad at calamities shall not be unpunish- 
ed, —Bible { 3 I I should be glad of any event which delivered me from 
the situation in which I am.— M. Arnold, 


Glad rage sit^J »tf?r^ Evening dress (Ainencamsm ) 

*^^1arat!ng Appearing gay and bright to . e\lii- 

Her conversation 

More ^ad to me than to a miser money be.— SiDsn 

It had much ol glavwu^ vttghi 
To make a lady seem a knight —Scott, 

Tnd lookat.e She ponced at me’from't),; 

window. ( Oim fVp ^ ^ ^ . 

pisrifirn'issr'”*”' 

ri?" t®'’" •' »«.) « 

is worth petusmgf* that tiie book 

letter and cast It aside. ' glanced overtha 

otSnSttate awSKSre'SS'iV"'’r"i“"'' "" 

®>" Krcfcep A ®”e= " « Ofaso,.,. 

'■• 8 “ 
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Gloat on or over ( f«Fp ) affs "stwr ^ ^ 

Gaze at, or regard, with malignant satisfaction, or passionate desire e g. 
The old statesman gloated over the fact that this fortress was a thorn 
in the side of all their enemies. — Helps 
Glorious Job.n — John Dryden, the poet (1631 — 1701). 

Gloriousunoertainty ofthe I [This was the toast 

of Mr. Wilbrahara at a dinner given to the judges and counsel in Ser- 
geants’ Hall This dinner was given soon after Lord Mansfield had 
over-ruled several ancient legal decisions and introduced many innova- 
tions in practice.] 

Glory iu ( Cf t^f fVp ) ^ Rejoice m e.g Glory ye t n 

his holy name. — Bible ( W ^ Be proud of , 

boast of . e ^ Let not the wise man glory m his wisdom — Bible. 
Gloas over { ■sffw cift^ Ftf^nfil SWS ) ^ Em- 

bellish in order to conceal real faults ; palliate by specious represen- 
tation e.g. You should not have tried to gloes over the weak 
points of his character by this eulogium of yours. 

Glove money A perquisite • a bribe. [ So called from 

the ancient custom of presenting a pair of gloves to a person who 
undertook a cause for any one. ] 

Glour with. ( ^ Become bright or 

red with ( heat, animation, blushes, or the like ) e g. It must have 
been a bold man that did not quail before that face when glowing with 
indignation — Carlitle 

Glut the market 'sitswftist ^ Pfsfl 

Furnish an oversupply of any article of trade, so that there is no sale 
for It e. ^ In fact, the Lancashire manufacturers have glutted the 
market with their piece-goods. 

Quash one’s teeth ’m '^^‘1 m ) ^ t^EfspS ^ 

Strike one’s teeth together in rage or pain e, g. He began to gnash 
hts teeth in wrath 

<3-0 agreatway ( ’Rl 

Help a great deal , have a great influence e g The piece of good 
fortune which he thus unexpectedly met with went a gre if way to 
alleviate his sufferings. 

'Go a-begging 'siW) Go about 

seeking acceptance by anybody ( said of a thing which is offered to 
many but which for the nonce is refused ) e. g. (i) The post of the 
Principal went a-ieggtng for some time ( ». e,, it was offered to many 
but none of them could ■ be induced to accept it ). (2) Grapes are so 
plentiful there that they go a-begging, — Webster, 

'Go a length ( PiMW ) ^ ^'8^ Proceed agreatway (many 

matter ) e.g. He had in truth gone such lengths that it would have 
been madness in him to turn.— Macaulay, 
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<53 a Utile way witti [ Collogm^ 1 ( 

^Have very small effect upon eg Her well-meant apology for 

her father we it, indeed, but a very little wiy with her c )nipanion 
T Payn» 

Qo a mothering ^ csf’Sl rits^l Make a friendly visit to 


a parent e g 

I’ll to thee a simnel give, 

’Gainst thou ^oes^ a mothettng — Herrick. 

Go about IpRl , l!®n Ctflrt ’iRl Move about in all directions, 

or from place to place e g He went about ever after armed in dread 
of assassination.— F roude { ) ■rffS Set one’s self to 

e. g. I will let you go about your business and give you five guineas to 

boot — ScoTr CbSI ^ Endeavour e. g They never go about to 
hide or palliate their vices —Swift 

Go about one’s business [Collojattl] ^tcsf iH W'S’ll ^ At- 
tend to one’s business e g. Immediately after break-fast, he went 

about his business, fit?!:! 5pRt tttstti Be off e. g. Bidding the 
soldiers go aioMf iimiwsr and the coachman to drive off, Hill let 
go of his prey sulkily, and waited for other opportunities of revenge — 
Thackeray 

Go abroad sfsH ^'8111 Go away from home, 

particularly to another country e. g. I gave you a letter the other day, 

when you were about to go abroad, — Dickens. Become 

public e g The news of the defeat of the Nobab’s array soon went 
abroad 

Go across vftif ^'851 Go from one side to the other , cross e g 
Some travellers find great difficulty in going across Central Africa. 

Go after ( »tC1I Follow e g. The 

spendthrift first spent his money, then his jewels went after his money, 
and so on till he was in beggary — McMordie ( , 

^87| Pursue chase e g. The dogs went after the woun- 
ded deer —McMordie. ( whs’ll Go in search of e. g 

Ye shall not go after other gods — Bible, 

Go against ( C<i(>[ fipp ) Qo contrary to ; eg. It goes 

against my wishes to leave the place at such a time. ( PFffi ) 
Resist • e g. This has gone against the express ooinion 
of Government Till ' March to attack or 

fight e g When they received no reply to their ultimatum, the 


English went against the Boers. ( Turn out 

unfavourable to « / I have played second fiddle all through life , 
how can I ^ppose that luck is to change after it had gone against me 
so long '^—Thackeray 

Go agamst the gram ( Go contrary 
to the arrangera^t of the particles or fibres of anything, such as wood 
or stone e. g. One finds a great difficulty in clearing wood, when one 

goes against the gram. 


n 
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Go contrary to one’s inclinations , cause vexation or 
mortification to one e g (i) Public admiration is forced and gots 
agai'ist the grain —HAZTjm ( 2 ) I come across books sometimes so 
indifferently cut, that It to offer them the rites 

of hospitality.— G Bentley. 

Go against the stoma ch Excite dislike or disgust [ The 

phrase literally means Be disagreeable to the stomach or 

digestive organ Hence it has come to have the above meaning me- 
taphorically ] : e, g The proposal went against the stomach of every 
body present. 

Go against time— See Bun against time. 

Go ahead ^511 Get before others e.g. In the -foot race 

between the Kaffir and the Englishman, the Kaffir first ■went ahead, 
but was ultimately beaten by the Englishman. 'S(5|!n( Advance 
e g. The Japanese are fast going ahead of all Asiatic races, erfg 
■^Prosper eg He is fast a/ienif with his business. 

Go all lengths ( sfg ) ^ Strive to the nt- 

most or fullest extent e g While he stayed with a party he nvent all 
lengths for it j when he quitted it, he went all lengths against it. — 
Macatjlay 

Go along 5511 j 5^ ^ Move on , get away, be ofi e. g 

“You know I never allow you here Go Dickens 

Go along with ( ) J(Cif Accompany e, g 

He started on hts journey and two servants went along with him — 
McMordie. 

Go among Have intercourse with 

Go an errand ,Go with messages eg, I do not 

see your brother , he has, perhaps, gone an errand 

Go and come— See Come and go 

Go aside Turn to the side e g. They went aside to 

let the cart pass. Deviate , swerve e, g. Vidyasagar 

did never g-o aitde from the path of rectitude. >£|^ wiftc® 

Go a little way off e g. The two lovers then went aside from the 
company and talked in private. 

Go astray ^^**1 5*11 Go out of the right and proper path ; e. g. 

Those who go astray in the days of their youth bring on their own ruin. 

Go at ( CTfsRiil ’It'ft % 

Go towards [ an obstacle with a view to overcome it ] e, g. I went at 
the hedge and leaped over it ( Cf fq Set one’s self to 

e. g. At It they went tooth and nail — Dickens. ^rt3FS[‘l ^ Attack 
[ Colloquial ] e g. The dog went at the hog. 

Go at large ^ bSsr® ’ttsitl Be 

left without restraint or confinement . e, g. Lunatics should not be 
allowed to go at large 

Go away hfspfl ^ ^ Go off , depart e. g. He is going away 
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for good and all, and wishes to leave none but friends behind him.— 

Dickens , 

Go a-wool-gathering [ Collojmd ] 'Stp 

^ Indulge in idle fancies ; he idly fanciful . e. g The unhappy 
little man, whose head was never of the strongest, and his wts always 
going a-ioooUgMhtvingi went stark, staring mad.— Sala, 

Gobaek«t 1 ^^, ftfel TiW Return to the place from which one 
came e,g. Will you go Jacfe at once, tell her a tale to lull her appre- 
hensions, and then follow us with haste?— L vtton. 

T^isfell ’I?l , WI Recede ; withdraw ; fall back e, 'g, (i) It was 
said that China had been gotngbach for some time. (2) This boy has 
gone back through being absent from school,— M cMoiidie, (3) But 
he could not go bock from his promise so he gave them the serpents' 
teeth.— K ingsley. 

Go back oa «fetlJp! ^ Retrace ( one’s path or footsteps ) e.g I have 
made up my mind to gi i«£i o« ray former path, [Sfang] tsjlst 

5 tfet ops’rt 1 Pl-t'iilbs'l Abandon • turn against • c, g. They said 
they’d take me instead at you, and they won’t go bad on their word — 

English Magaeine. ( ^t 5 tir« ) frf{ g g| ay »ij m >tg!5r3 
Be unfaithful to . hettay e g. Who ever thought that such a pood 
fellow would go back on his friend ’ [promise. 

Go back on one’s word srfel ^5] Fail to keep one's 

Go bad [ Colloquial ] W ^ nfai!}, #| Decay • get 

Jisat these fishes have m,e W. 
NewsCI cooked butcher’s meal.^N'cLisn 

^ baU ^ Wtand as guarantee or surety e. g. I was prepared to 
Go before (P* ig 7^) Qo in front of : c, g. Shew/,/ 

i£^them.rr^d smiled at the resection of her own pretty face 
Precede; e.g. Louis XVI had lio pay 
t/or^MS of 'oraany kings who had gone 



seekmg icpiaTc; b;a;rror~rd':; 
many but which for the nonce is ^efotd rc*^«^''’^.!.o'’‘® °fwcd to 
Pla^hke Annerley • r.g. 

Gfo between (#1,9 ^ r “ 

J “ “p*. Jltm * SsISKSS" f”"*'’’' “ "“I®® 

27 
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Go beyond (C^ f¥p) ^ Go outside (a prescribed) limit or 

boundary e g. The professor m his lecture went beyond the capacity 

of his audience —McMordie. ^ ^ Exceed in 

ingenuity, in research, or in anything else, [ffence] ^ Deceive, 
circumvent e, g That no man go beyon d and defraud his brother. — 
BibiIe. ■ 

Go beyond one’s depth ^ ^ *1®] Go into water too deep for 

one to stand without being drowned e.g^ Do nol go beyond your 

, depth, lest you be earned away by the current. 

Go blind ^ ^*11 Become blind i e,g. In the scuffle he hurt 

his right eye and went blind of that eye. 

Go by (C?t^ fVp) fN Pass near e.g The rivulet by our 
village. ( ’tW ) ^’Tl Proceed by way of, or by means of • 

eg. I will go by rail. ( Act 
according to ; follow e g. He besought the king now, that he would 

see with his eyes and go by his advice still —Lamb, 'si'slw Elapse 
[said of time] e. g (i) A week went by without the culprit being 
secured by the police. — English Newspaper (2) As days went by, 

’’ Mary took another mate —Tennyson. (3) The truth is that the time 
for such a scheme had gone by. — Macaulay, 511^^ Pass away ; 

e g We shall have a home of our own, where we shall talk of these 
trials as things gone ly —Dickens 

Go by a name ( ) sftest ^ ^51 Be known by a 

certain name e g. Pork, I think, is good Norman-French • and so, 
when the brute lives and is in charge of a Saxon slave, she goes by her 
Saxon name , but becomes a Norman, and is called "pork," when she 
is earned to the castje-hall —Scott. 

Go by the board Go 

over the board or side «. g. The mast went by the board, — Southey. 

■JlWtRf siS ^?rt Sufier complete destruction e g. (i) The scheme 
went by the board, and he was left penniless. ( 2 ) I sat swilling tea until 
my whole nervous system must have gone by the board . — Dickens. 

Go by the head ^<.ps Rc<t‘ ^R<ll Sink head foremost. 

Go by the name of ( PFtH ) ‘•rtPI arsRlw ^ sfFtR® Pass under, or be 

known by, the appellation of e. g. When at college Vidyasagar went 
by the mck name <^"Jos\jteKoi.” 

Go down , ^itfsnrl ’IhQ'd Descend e g We will go down and 

look at the picture.— G Eliot. ^ Go below the horizon ; set 
e. g The sun went down perfectly clear and rose so the next morning. 
—Defoe. Fall down e. g. This part of the floor did not 

go <fow«,-^DiCKENS. 5Pf ’t^S5l, tR*!) Decrease • abate e. g. 
From that time the excitement went down fast. — Macaulay. ^ ^fs|5| 
Decrease m price e, g At this time rice went down to three 
rupees a maund. Fail e. g. The business 
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showed no signs of improvement andwrwi! 

^nwea no g v j ,ei,gions go down at a breath, 

t£iuSrUbi.r“teV but tte tab^ot v.po«j- 

FaouDE. M'K^‘1 ^ swalbwed ; e. g. The piHs were too 

large and would not 

without opposition %.g The story on the very face of it swtns to 
be a got up one and is not likely to go down. ei'l'iC®! ; ^H9l 
-Go below the water , sink e, g. (i) The ship had received a shot under . 
water, and went down — Southey. 

( 2 ) Like ships that have gone down at sea, 

When heaven was all tranquillity.— Moore, 

Go down on one’s knees ( 

m ) «it^ ^ ’PH. Htf55l ’Pi) Kneel ^nwn (usually to 

beg for some favour ) e g. She ought to go down on her knees 
and ask pardon of her. — Thackeray, 

Go (or Gat) down on one’s marrow-bones [Slang'] ^ sj® ^ 
iftiFl (TOl Go down on one’s knees ; kneel down e. g. He shall taste 
It instead of me. till he gees down on his marrow~bones to me. — Reach, 

Go down with ^ Be received without oppo- 


sition by e g (i) Another, wifA whom nothing will EO down but works 
of pleasantry and humour, will consume a bookseller^ window in half a 
forenoon.— P aley. (2I Let me tell him that any gestures of dissent or 
disapprobation in which he may indulge in this court will not go down 
with you , — Dickens, 

Go evil (or ill) with (Prt’l fpp ’IC^) 'SRSfSWS ^’(1 Fare badly 

or unhappily with e. g, (i) Luck has been til with him [or 

some time ( 2 ) The world goes evil with the man who takes to drink. 
— McMordie 


Go far ^ Proceed a great way e. g. The thief had gone 

fat, when a hue and cry was raised after him. ^ Help 

materially e, g (i) This incident will go far to teach us the value of 
prudence ( 2 ) General Botha’s speech has been received with favour 
rn the British press. His attitude towards the Indian situation is 
described as fair and statesmanlike and should go far to allay suspicion 
in India — Reuter's Telegram, 


Go far in a day ^ Wil ’ll JPtPpP W will Help 

materially, or produce a great effect, in a very short time e, g, "Slow 

and sure,” said his friends, ‘‘fair and softly goes far tn a day,” M, 

Edgeworth. 


Go farther and fare worse wt«i ^ ’®rt^ p 

'sfiPra #1 ’sWf I ^ §11^ 

f^lMK ’!#«’( ’Ffel CtC^ ^ ^ If a Uavel- 

ler go onward in the hope of finding a better mn to put up at or whpr,. 
he expects to get a better fare, and be disappointed; he is said to "w 
farther and fare worse." Hence the phrase is used figuratively with 
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ference to those who decline to accept what is available in the hope oF 
getting something better, but get into a worse situation after all take 
more pains and trouble and yet find oneself in a worse position . e, g. 
Upon my word, 1 don’t blame you ; you might have gone farther and 
, fared TOo^'s^.— Haggard, cf^ 

‘‘ . Csfl I 

Go for ( f%g ) 5ei1 ^ Pass in the character of ,• be 

regarded as e, g. (il He goee here/or a gr eat lin guist. ( 2 I But let 
her go for an ungrateful woman —Philips. ( ^I^U'8 ) 5rC«it’l‘(t*IT 
^8111, ^1 Turn out, or result, in favour of e, g. Whether the 

cause goes for me or against me, you must pay me the reward,— 
Watts. { iPFPl ^ Go in quest of e. g. 

The servant has been told to go for milk, ^ 

Favour • advocate e g. This system of philosophy goes for atheism^ 
(C^ Sell for ■ be parted with for (a price) e, g 

This table goes for two rupees only [Slangl '®ltW5[e| ^ Attack,, 
assault • e g When the missionary began to rail at the Prophet him- 
self, a number of his Musalman hearers went for him. 

Go for a man *11)3 3t ’jJI? ^ 3t3l Attack one physically 

. or in argument &c. 

Go for nothing , Iwf Be useless , do not 

‘ count i do not matter one way or the other e. g. It seems that 
all your efforts in this direction will go for nothing. 

Go foitii Depart e g. And the king iveni forth, and all 

the people after him, and tamed in a place that was far off.— Bible. 

Issue , emanate e g The law shall go forth of Zion. — 

Bible. sfEtS ’I'Sl Become public e.g. htMtaom •went forth that' 
the prince was poisoned — McMordie. 

Go forward 'stspra , <^lfet3^83l Go onward j advance e. g. No man 
should think of gvtKg'/bpwar'i in the expedition, who could not do so 

with his whole heart.— Prbscott ’It'^ ^831 , '#| Go on , take place • 
e. g. My uncle was confirmed in his original impression that some- 
thing dark and mysterious was going forward, or, as he always said 
himself, that there was a screw loose somewhere — Dickens. ) 

Go from clover to rye-grass [ Colloquial ] '^33 «l3Tt3 

viifl Get into an unpleasant position from a pleasant one , — used often 
of second marriages 

Go from strength to strength wt: '5[fw53 *tfe*tt^ "stW Go on ■ 
increasing in strength 

Go great lengths '*Ri Use extreme efforts . e.g. To induce 

his countrymen to accept his principles he had to go great lengths. 

Go halves ipiPl ^^1 4(3*11 ^reifl Share in two equal portions : e, g. 
(i) Tt was arranged that we should go halves in the property, if we- 
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could secure it by our joint efforts. ( 2 ) He will go halves in the bet 

<3o hai^^l’ove witli 1^ ^ ^ 

’fCar i 5 [Wti ®<3ttl Be intimately associated or on good terms f * 

^eMAani»«£^Zii»«aut^» 0 'l. tobacco, corn, sugar, &c., we must 
least, get confounded with these commodities.— H Cosway. 

«Go band in hand with (Wtff ^ ^ 

siW "“IW ^ Go along with ; keep pace with e g (0 Tljo 
development of a national literature gees hand tn liana viiti-\ne 
development of national life. { 2 ) His bigotry aieiit hand m hand ml/i 
his thirst for power.— Green . 

Go hard with ( . I'tpRI’tiEl , 

Cifstt Fare badly with , press heavily upon , cause serious trouble 
or danger to e. g. The man was very weak from illness and for some 
time It vent hard with hini to maintain his family .—McMorOTE. 

Go heels over head S’ttSitfeT ’ll « ^159 fit? »tfert srt'Siil ; 

§3lfi 'ItS’d Tumble so as to bring the head (iown and the heels above ; 
e g. In his hurry he lost his balance and went heels over head. «|ii'09'slH 


^ ’TOifffratit Move in a hasty, careless, rash manner. 

Go home <5t?C5 ?5l1, Enter into the soul j touch deeply ; 

affect directly e g. It may be hoped the suggestion will^o heme and 
because the soil is easy of cultivation the peasant does not care to 
improve his cattle.— A>"Gto Indian Newspaper 

Go home to ( Tt^ ) atc?1 SRI j Touch the feelings, 

interest, or reason of. affect directly, eg, Mrs. Wallace spoke 
very slowly and with a certain gentle earnestness that nicni home 
to the young girl's heart — J Pat.n. 

Go ill with. — See Go evil with. 

Go in t®5i3l SIR*! ?ji1 Enter e.g (i) As the door was bolted from 
within we could not go in, ( 2 ) Aaron and his sons shall go in and 
appoint every one to his service. — Bible 


Go in and out rrt'iftfi? Do the business of life. stfir 

Rfi ?5| Move freely e. g. From the manner in which he goes in end 
out It seems that he must be a member of the family. 

'Go in at one ear and out at the other <11? iftl fisi >2fc?l ?5l, is? 

fW ?lfi5l ^ ^51 Be heard and forgotten 

as soon e g My teacher once told me all about it. but it we/if in ai! 

cne ear and out at the others 


Enter as a 

^ Iffl competitor for ; follow as a pursuit or occiip.ition e. g. 

' 'iVf "’u scholarship, but was plucked ( 2 ) 

The poor boy was .11 when he went ,n for the evammation.-THACKERAY. 

Side with; advocate e ^ If 
you canvass votes on this, I am sure ten to one will ^0 in/- the 
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reform. { pfgC'S ) >21^ Apply one's self to • e. g. He was 
ready to^o tnfov statistics as for anything else.— Dickbns. 

Go in to or unto ( -^ral Copulate with ; have sexual 
intercourse with ( ?6*fl Enter the presence of. 

Go into (PFt^ f%p) fesc? ^ Enter into t. g. (i) The Jews 

would not allow lepers to go tnio their villages. — McMorbie. ( 2 ) She 
•went into the air, caught cold, and in a few hours was in high fever.— 

FrOude. ftst? ^ ^I’tlv'Hlil 4iti) '®iR®lib*tl Examine, 

discuss, treat of t.g (i) He naeni into the scheme with his whole heart. 
— Macaulay ( 2 ) I am not going into the vexed question whether 
History or Poetry is more true. — Froude. 

Go into action [NauUcal] ^ ^’ll Proceed to take 

part in an engagement with the enemy e g. During the course of 
the engagement only one ship went into action, while the rest all held 
aloof from it. ^ 

Go into committee ^ Hold a meeting 

to discuss any subject e. g. The lords had again gone into committee 
on the state of the nation — Macaulay, 

Go into fits (or hysterics) c^{i[ «n!l { j crff# 

Run into convulsions ■ faint away , rise into paroxysms of rage, 
kc.i e. g No sooner was she told the news, than she wen/ 
hysterics 

Go into liquidation [ iaw ] PFFi 

S’!? Turn over to a trustee one’s assets and accounts, in 

order that the several amounts of one’s indebtedness may be authorita- 
tively ascertained, and that the assets may be applied towards their 
discharge. [in detail or minutely. 

Go into particulars {%*t^ ^ Relate or describe 

Go into the lobby ^ 'cst?' 

Of'a’ft Give a vote in the Parliament. [In the House of Com- 
mons there are two voting lobbies, one on the right and the other on 
the left side of the Speaker, and members have to go to the one or the 
other according as they vote for or against a particular motion ]. 

Go it \Colloquial\ Behave in a wild 

manner , be uproarious ; be fast, extravagant, headstrong in one’s be- 
haviour and habits e, g I heard Master George was going it, from 

Saunders —Florence Marryat. ■’Hi Act in a striking or 

dashing manner ;— often used imperatively by way of encouragement, 
the sense having that of "PWa”, 1 

Go it, you cripples ' — Fight on, you simpletons • scold away, you sillji 
or quarrelsome ones — an ironical form of encouragement. 

G-o it blind {Colloquial'^ ^i^ ^ sjl Do not stop to- 

deliberate eg In poker, if a player chooses to go it blind, he 
doubles the ante before looking at his cards. 
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Go like olookwork WTit ^ 5^5 'ft’FI 

Go along smoothly and without hitch e, gi The new manager made 
such excellent arrangement that the business began thenceforth to go 
hke clockwork 

Go mad »tMct ’flu’ll , Become mad , be insane . e. g. If 

you go on brooding over your misfortunes in this way, I am sure you 

willgomarf. Become disordered in intellect e, g. His 

daughters’ ill usage had really made him go matf — Lamb. 

Go mad after— Same as Btm mad after, which see. 

Go mad witk ( ^ 3?sit| Become 

excited with any violent passion on account of . e, g. It was at this 
time that she went mad with despair 

Go Hap [5/a«g] felt's^ ttiTl Wager all one’s winnings 

in one stake from the game of cards called "Napoleon” vyhich is 
usually abbreviated into ‘Nap’ : e. g. Now’s the time , I’m going nap 
to Morning Light. — F arjeon. 

Go (or Come) near 'srtJtg . ertu ( ^ ) 

Want but little , almost c g. Such a sum he found would go near 
to ruin him — A ddisod. 


Go off sf'4l«( , bPuil Depart go away e He went off by 

himself through the ram.— T hacker,vy. ( 

'TfS'lI. '®rt'OTt5f Explode } get discharged • c g. If a spark 
were to rea ch t he gunpowder, it would go off at once — M cMordie 

’ItS’il Be executed ; come to an end e. g. The wed- 
ding went off precisely as other weddings do.— Mas. Gaskell. 

Cease , intermit —said of an illness e. g. The fever went 
0 # after three hours. 5[%| Die J e. g. The doctor says that the 
patient may go o^any moment, carfa® Be despatched c. g. The 
very night, Find a purchaser , be 

W/lS ».« » be 

Go off at score iCottoquiai] 3r![t’t3 afirai 

reciting without hesitation, omission, or break e, e In 
Iip A* ® school-life he learned two or three little books and 

he usually had these so well by heart that he could go o#of i^Jou 

®"y g'ven page.-ENGusH Magazine, 
m ® spirited start, ’TS TO Soeak 

[ CoWaynt,/ ] ^ Expire, die • e. g. -ij 
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arrived at Islington.— D ickers. ( ^ 5^ 
Continue : e. The infatuated young man weni on cutting ]okes 
at the admiral’s expense — Thackesay. ^ 91 , EefI Pass • happen , 

take place ‘-eg. I have seen such things going on in the world — 
Thackeeay. Progress ; fare ; e, g. How things were suffered to 

go on thus I cannot guess.— L amb, "tflfo ^!t| Pass away • 
expire. A.g. Years went on, and his friends became conspicuous 
authors or statesmen • but Joubert remained in the shade,— M. 

Arkold. Be put on • e, g. (i) The coat will 

not go on, — Webster. (2) My boots go on easily. — M cMordie 

Go on a fool’s errand ^Sstl Undertake a useless 

or impossible mission or work e g. He had gone on a fool’s errand. 

Go on aUfouTB xs ^ E^tl, Cim\ 

Move on two legs and two arms or hands. <f. All Fours— a g^me of 
cards ; so called from the four points that are at stake, viz. High, Low, 
Jack, and Game - e g The house was so full of smoke that he could no 
longer stand, but had to go on all fours Be exactly 

similar in the minutest points . < g (i) This example goes on all 
fours with the others, (2) No simile can go on all fours —Macaulay. 

Go on one’s way 'Xft*t5[l3 ‘4i( Sjiisw ^ xpxfl Take the course 

j of one's direction ; proceed in the direction of the place one is bound 
for e. g He 'nient 0 n hts “way with the grenadier, a sweep, and a 
gipsy woman, who was importunate that he should cross her hand with 
silver, in order that he might know all about the great fortune that he 
was to wed.— S ala. 

Go on striko ^ work m a body ( until the 

workmen gam their object J : e, g. Rather than go on sirtie, work- 
men should submit to arbitration.— M cMordie. 

Go on the stump— Same as Take the stump [q ■a.). 

Go on wheels 'S ^Ol^'S'sli.i Proceed rapidly and 

without a hitch : e. g. The thing -went on wheels.— Rna>^. 

Go on Wltti ( a work ) C4l"t wtW Continue doing it e g. 

He went on •with his writing. 

Go one hetter 15’?^ '^tfsi Swsl ^ Take a bet and 

add another more to it C^t^i C^t^tfBpT ^ iSlWf 'spT?! C 5 [^ 
Excel another in fitness for some purpose eg I soon got over the 
difficulty and learned to run my cycle without touching the handle j 
but my brother went one better and was able to run his cycle while 
standing on it. 

Go one’s own way , %???( ^ ^ Follow 

one’s own inclinations, act up to one’s own mind e g They 
concluded that if they -went their own way they had nothing to fear 
from her resentment.— Froude. 

Go one’s ronuds^#^-^ ^ 1%^ tjfltirt c^, 

"XF?!! Travel through the whole of one’s jurisdiction for discharge 
of duty ; e. g. The policeman has been going hts rounds. 
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Go one’s way ^ ^ ’^^^5| Set forth ; depart ; move 

on e g. Afterwards there was no more conversation, and we went 
our separate ways —Helps. 

Go Out Move outside e,g. She charged him to take care 

of ins health, to beware of mists, never to go out at nighf, and above 

all, to wear flannel next to his skin.— ScoTT. etttil ^ 'ShfM ^51 %1 
Become public • e.g. This story goes onf to the world.— W ebster. 

^1^ ^* 11 ! Become extinguished or extinct ( said 

of fire, light or life ) , expire e g. (i) And life itself g-o« out at ’.thy 
displeasure. — A ddison, (a)' Give us of your oil, for our lamps arc 
gone out — Bible {3I “Write it quickly," replied Bede j and 
summoning all his spirits together, like the last blaze of a candle 
going out, he indited it, and expired.- F uller, »|5 J Recede • 

ebb I said of the tide ) e. g. The tide has gone out, but will soon 
return — McMordie 

Go out feet foremost ^ ^ ^ Be earned 

out dead e, g. If I am ever destined to leave this prison, it is when 1 
shall go out feet foremost [ The dead bodies of the Christians are 

carried out oftheworld,feetfoteraost.conttaty to the way in which 

SsrA“.t”' ' “ "" "" “ 

Go out to the poll srt ’Ifetl Take 

an ordinary degree-a degree without “honours." 

Go out of feshioa (or use. ^ Cease to be in vogue or practice • 

autumn of 1788, that the%ing bad one day ,n the 

Goover(Pftgt%p)^t^^^ ^ • 

««oss ..g, The Russians will n^t allow trU ^ 
frontier without producing a passport 
^ ^ Go throughouf a T f 

their districts every year «r- '’^qn’red to gp 

Pass from one party toVe other^ e T ^ 

actually go«g putr mth all h, , ^“^oured that he had 

7'' you sent me. ei J,' "<> ‘"^e yet to J 

I.M 

y - fJE Quincey, 


paj- 

over or 
their 
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'srtt'TW Review • e,g By going over all the particulars, you 
may receive some tolerable satisfaction about this great subject — 

South. ^ Examine 0. g. In his satisfaction he went over the, 

verse again —Dickens. ^ Transcend • surpass. 

Be postponed e. g. The bill weni over for the season — Webster 
Go over to the majority Join the dead ; die e, g Now 

that our Zamindar has got the title of Raja he is not content with it , 
he wants to be a Mahara]a before he goes over to the majority. 

Go Tight Uefl Go on properly «. g. Does your watch go right ^ 

Go round b'^Ric^' Prt?l Circulate e. g. A murmur went round the group, 
as the door shut upon him. — Dickens, Pass round ‘ e, g. 

Hetold N. to wait at the front door, while he went round and let him 
in. — Dickens 

Go share and share alike ( or equal shares ) Jprttt sptf't sT9*lt- 

ops’ll Divide anything into equal shares and bear or enjoy them-' 
e g, (1) A party of men set out on a fortnight's tour and agreed to go 
share and share alike in the expenses. — McMordie. (2) They were 
to go equal shaies in the booty — L’Estrange, 

Go shares ’Fill Share e g. Some of the houses of Villiers were 

to i/iaw with Overreach and Greedy in the plunder of the public. 
—Macaulay. 

Go the length of C*! Proceed so far as e, g. They had 

almost gone the length q/' rising in arms, though no opportunity had 
occurred of coming to blows.— Scott. 

Go the round ’3»[! CFSt’f Travel round over and over again e g. 

He often went the mteif looking after the soldiers and the fortifications., 
’Ip; ’Ip; >5'?^ ^ ^ Do the same thing over and over again ■ e, g. 

He might be compared to the convict of a treadmill, going the same 
dull 7 ound of incessant toil — Prescott , 

Go the round of { iTEtffC’Ijr <91:^ ^O’ll Be circulated 

among the different members of e. g' In spite of the stories which have 
lately gone the round of the European press as to Russian mobilisation 
on the frontier of Roumama, it is probable that Russia will no longer 
pursue the policy of tearing off bits of Turkey. — English Magazine. , 

Go the round of the world Circulate through- 
out the world ' e g. The news of the defeat of Napolean soon went 
the 1 ound of the world. 

Go the way of ( cfP i%p ^ bsfl .• { 

'SRPnf'l ^ Act according to , follow the policy of e g. His mam 
object, so report has it, is to embroil Habibullah somewhere either 'with 
the British or with his own subjects if the Amir declines to go the way 
q^the Mullahs —The Pioneer 

Gotheway ofallflesh^^usuC^filt'® ^sit, vitatil Die* e, g. 
His former retainer, had gone the way of all flesh, — English 
Magazine. 
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Go the way of all tbe earth W ^.e, _ 

Go the whole hog[ 

5ftt% Go to the Mlest extent ; commi t one s seif 

SthmTTesXdly . do a thing thoroughly or completely ; go he 
whole 4y. Hence the expression ®/ioWogg«'/ 1 i ► (he 

thine through to the bitter end, and “damn the 
time^of Mr.loseph Chamberlain's great agitation on behal of Pfotertion 
(T003) thie who advocated complete tariff of P'"® 
regardless of possible “reciprocity” were called the whokhogg2f$ . t, g. 
Since we introduced the railroads, if we don’t go ahead it « a PitV , wo 
never fairly hneiv what gotng the vikoU hog was till then. HAM 
BURTON. t ^ j.' 

Go the whole length C»R (Hi Go to the utmost 

Go through { (31=1 ftp ) W fWl ^St , <sif Pass through to 

the other side <. g. He itent {hrough the wire fence. ( rII ftp ) 
Go all over . e. g. The police wtxt through the house to 
look for the stolen property. 'stftJFg ^ Pass through • e.^. The 
book toeer through many editions.— SMitES. ^ Pass • e. g. (i) 

ylfter he had been at the castle, he declared that he would not go 
another such month for all the world— M acaulav. ( 2) He 
■wit through his part better than he had expected— M acaulay. JRt® 
^ Finish t, g. Vidyasagat went through his course of study in » 
much shorter time than the generality of students. 

Go through fire and water wsul « ^ 

M (Win Gfl =19 Will Run any risk for the accomplish- 

raent of the object. The reference is to the ordeals of fire and water 
which were common methods of trial in Anglo-Saxon times : e, g. 

1 will go through firo and ixaUi to help her out of the difficulty. 

Go through the mill ®f-|5||twsi ftftg iWWlI ’ll 'stUrtn %Til Will Experi- 
ence the suffering or discipline necessary to bring one to a certain 
degree of knowledge or skill, or to a certain mental state. 

^Sr®’^o!erc™f ^ any 

S ^ e- g. "It IS not to be 

oT?erSSJgh7“?1feluZuld 



(2) Cassius I (ami aWa thanj^urself 
Hr t conditions. 

Cas3ms.-SHAKUSPEARE. 
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‘Go to { f5?p ^ Move to , proceed to ; approach : 

e. g. To the play he was resolved to go in dehance of the threats of 
his medical attendant — Warrek ( ^S5i Extend 

as far as . lead to • e. g. The border shall go down to Jordan. — Bible. 

-^^Tc Pass to ; descend to • 

e, g. The property must go to the male representative of his family m 

default of his own direct heirs. — A rnold. ( Prut's ) 

■’?! Apply one’s self to ; undertake • «. g. Seeing himself confronted 
by so many, like a resolute orator, he went not to denial, but to justify 
his cruel falsehood — Sidney 

Go to all lengths ^ csli Jsjst ^ Use extreme efforts • 

eg I am prepared to go to all lengths to establish my title. 

Go to Bath [ Colloquial ^«ill Become a beggar - e g, '"Go to 
Bath I" said the Baron. — ^Barham. ^'8 Get away. Also 

*11 Don’t talk nonsense the fuU expression being "There, go to 
Bath with you ” 

•Go to bed *PPI ^ Lie down to rest e g (r) If you wish to be stout and 
strong, get up at five, go to bed at nine,&c — Sircar and Lethbridge. 
(2) Thou shouldst^o to bed and sleep off the fatigue of to-day, since to- 
morrow will bring work for itself — Scott 

Go to Davy Jones’s looker Be dead and 

buried in the sea , be thrown overboard ---''Davy Jones" being 
a sailor’s term for the sea-devil, and "Davy Jone’s locker" for the 
ocean -eg I tell thee Jack, thou’rt free } leastways, if we got to 
Jamaica without to Davy Jones’s locker — Sala, 

3o to extremes ( or extremities ) 

Vl C6§I '^ifi Go too far , have recourse to extreme 

measures e.g If the marriage negotiations aie broken off, his father 
would go to extremities to force him and his sister into other extre- 
mities.— Carlyle 

Go to heaven ^ Die. 

Go to hell I ^ Off with you \ go to the devil ' 

Go to Jericho [ Colloquial ] ^ ’PtH Go 

to a remote place , go away ; — used humorously • [ The expression is 
taken from the Bible, wherein Jericho is described as an ancient city 
on the coast of the Dead Sea J ' 

Mrs Jones was rather cross, she made a little noise ; 

She said she "did not like to wait on little vulgar boys.’’ 

She with her apron wiped the plates, and as she rubbed the deaf. 
Said, *'1 might ^0 to Jericho, and fetch the beer myself.” — 

Barham. 

Go to law ^851 , Wl^‘ir'*|l ^ Institute legal proceedings ; 

refer a dispute to judicial decision e g fr) They therefore went to 
law, and a cunning monkey was to decide their cause. — The Rotal 
Readers (2I But people who go voluntarily to law may be allowed to 
labour under some temporary irritation and anxiety. — Dickens, 
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Go to loggerheads ^ ^ Fall out ; come to blows ^ e g. 

He was such a bad-tempeied fellow that he would easily go to loggii - 
heads with most of his neighbours [ Be at loggerheads ]. 

Go-to-meeting [Colloquial] ?‘tTOil t*!- 

^ , C’tWfl ; ®55iPttf&$ Good and fit for public use ; decent , 

one’s best, respectable j — used of clothes, fee. . e, g. (i) Catch him with 
his go-iottttehn' clothes on a-rubbin' again [ against ] their nasty 
greasy axles, like a tarry nigger —HAi.iBtJRTON. ( 2 ) Tom [ was ]’ 
equipped in his go-to meeting roof [ hat ], as his friend called it. — 
Hughes, [ treatment. 

Go-to-meeting behaviour One’s best conduct or 

Go to naught Prove abortive or unavailing [ Colloquial ]. 

Go to one’s heart (or the heart of ) Cut to the 

quick , affect deeply e, g It -ment to the heart 0 / these brave men to 
abandon any of their fellow-sufferers. — Kate. 

Go to one’slong account Go to the next world, where 

an account must be tendered of the actions, good or bad, done 'in this- 
wotld ; die 

Go to pie ^ .^Wtcsm Get unsotted 

or disordered ---the word "pie” is used in typography to signify 'mixed 
or unsorted type’ . e. g. Your military ranked arrangements [ are ] 
going all rapidly to /»«.— Carlyle. 

Go to pieces ■«fQ % ^51 ’tty’ll Be dismembered , break up entirely . e. g. 
Two fine vessels had gone to pieces on the rocks of Ceuta. — ^Macaulay. 

Go to pigs and whistles [ Colloquial ] vfatH Go to rack and 

rum , be utterly ruined e, g. The concern has gone to Pigs and 
whistles —Sarah Tttler. 


Go to press Vt’SHt Be about to print or get printed < said of a news 
paper ) e g. As we were going to press information reached us that 
yueen Victoria was no more 

Go to prove etsitn fm ^ Hdp to establish the truth of e g. 
This fact goes to prove that he was privy to the murder. 

Go to rack [Colloquial] stM qpsrtj pgrish . be des- 

largely of the want of some persons under- 
standing to look after the business, but all goes to rsci — -Pepys 


Go to sea Proceed, or be taken to, sea, as opposed to lake or 

wer . g. The vessels had been made of such wretched timber that 

they were unfit to go m«a._MACAULAY. ^ Be, 

another 
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Go to seed Become seedy • e. g. The 

artstocrat is the democrat^ ripe, and gene to because both 

parties stand on the one ground of supreme value of property, which 
one endeavours to get, and the other to keep. — Emerson. 

Go to sixes and sevens [ Colloquial ] Fall into dis- 

order e, g, AH goes to sixes and sevens — a universal saturnalia 
seems to be proclaimed in my peaceful and orderly family. — Scott. 

Go to sleep ^ Lie down m bed and sleep e. g. He inquired 
whether it was consistent with the conduct and character of a gentle- 
man to go to sleep for six and twenty hours at a stretch-i-DicKENS. 

?!rt^ srw §65^151 Hi «!tW Lie inactive 

or dormant like one in sleep e, g. It is well known that the whole 
scheme veent to sleep for several years. — D e Qotncey. 

Go to the bad <?evl . ^fW’l ^ Be mined . be in bad 
circumstances e. g. This man seemed to have a prosperous business last 

year, but he has ^0M(! fo f/ie iai since.— M cMordie. 

'nt'SHl Go in bad ways , be a depraved character ! e, g. Take care, if 
you associate with these rascals you are sure to go to tJie lad. 

Go to the bottom Htl ^ Sink, 

Be wrecked. 

Go to the oountry—Sarae as Appeal to the country (which see). 

Go to the devil 'H'lS’ltC® Be ruined or lost «. g. Every one has his 
full wing, or goes to the devil his own way,— H azlitt. 

Go to the dogs HtSfH Go to rum e, g. This young man, by 
associating with depraved characters is fast going to the dogs. 

Go to the ground ^ Decline • be destroyed e. g. 

The strong survived, the weaker went to the ground, — Emerson. 

Go to the hammer ntHtCH fen Be sold by auction : e. g. He 
could not pay his debts, and all his chattels went to the hammei . 

Go to the length of HNuI Proceed as far as e, g. Finding 

all his persuasions were of no avail, he went to the length of torturing 
the man to extort a confession. 

Go to the making of ( C4't*l Form the 

constituent parts of • eg. His genius and nature had none of the 
elements which gio id #/i« wait Mg' o/a born chief of Parliament. — 
Harrison. ^ 

Go to the right about #P(1 Go one’s way e, g. He can go to the 
tight about if it does not suit his convenience. 

Go to the root Reach or extend as far as the source or 

origin e. g. This cure is far from going to the root of the evil — 
Macaulay, 

Go to the wall Be unsuccessful , 

be'pushed to extremes !e. g. When the crush begins, the weakest g'o 
to the wall , — Arnot. 

Go to the winds 'sifSi j Disappear , vanish : e. g. At this 
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all young Fieldmg’s resolution and self-restraint went lo Ihe winds. 

Go to the world Be married e g 

Thus go^s every one io the world, but I — I may sit in a corner, and 
cry, Heigh-ho for a husband. — S hakbspbare 

Go to war 21 ^ ^tl Be engaged in fight ‘e.g The United States 
have at last decided upon going to war with Spain. 

Go to work Engage in business , apply 

one’s self to work ; e g The crew went to work in right earnest. 

Go to wreck ^ttl , ^trt Be ruined or destroyed , be smashed 
e. g. It IS a wonder that so flourishing a trade should have gone io 
wreck m a short time 

Go together «tt7l Be associated together e.g, (i) Famine and 
pestilence go together, (a) Cheerfulness and good nature go together. 
— Addison. 


Go too far tsjPiri ^Prl ’fit) To exceed a person’s patience. 

Go Tinder ^ ^ Tltetll Sink e. g. Several big leaks had 

sprung up and the vessel went under, igtsf atl '3 Be ruined. 

Go under the name of (c^lwi) TflCK Tfgill Be talked of, or 

known, by the name of e.g. They go under the name of 'Na.hMs.— 
, McMordie. 


Go up Rise , ascend e,g But they presumed to go up unto 

the hill-top.— Bible. OFtWt ^ Trt«Tl1 Get to a higher elevation 
from a lower e. g, He has gone up to Delhi, Approach ■ 

e.g The boy went up to the teacher’s desk to say his lesson, pfert 
Get higher ; ( said of price, &c. ) e, g. The men’s wages went up 
i twenty per cent.— Smiles. ° " 

GoupauddownSJl Ascend and descend e.g. He went 

up and down the ladder. TttSill 'SiW ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Go tip to ( fipp ) §91^ Ascend to ; e. g. See how the kite goes 
ifotheskyi Go ouite cIo^p 1 

.Go upon ( Pfp ) BUI ^ ^ ^ Proceed or act according to 
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man, and then the tables turned against him. ( 

'sttS’II, S’lr'ltf ^3l , ^ Agree with , suit : e. g. In harmonising 
colour, yellow goes wdl with purple. — M cMoroie. 

60 whistl e [ S haiespeare ] Go to the deuce. 

Go With ( ) srnr Accompany e. g. I told him to go with 

me to the place, (‘Fklil'S ) Agree with • concur with • 

e. g My brother is sure to go with me in this matter. ( ppg ) 

*(1^*1 Be pregnant with e. g. The fruit she goes mth, I pray 
that It good time and life may find. — Shakespeaeb. 

Go with a run [Neuhcil'] sfcsi spsi si1 5 }^ >l 5 fgfel 

Wtrt Let go entirely, instead of slackening it gradually ( said of 
a rope ). This is a seaman’s phrase 

Go with child Be pregnant e. g Your sister has ,g»ae 

with child, and it will not be safe to remove her now 

Go with the stream cgtPo <t1 ditn orssl, rgis 

Of'S’tl ^ Act with the majority 

without any attempt to think or act independently . e, g. Men like 
Alexander or Napolean seldom go with the stream. 

Go Without «|t^ Re- 

main destitute of e. g. A poor man has to go without many things 
which a rich man regards as almost necessaries of life,— M cMoedie. j 

Go without saying ad #fC»r8 ’TW Be a self-evident 

fact e, g. That such accusations were not only utterly false but were 
beneath contempt, goes without saying, — English Magazine, 

Go wrongft'W 'g«f ’I'*! Take a wrong road or direction , stray, 
f ptt*l Depart from virtue. c^RSvl CW\ *d 

'*raRi’1' ^’d j ^’d Be out of order , take a course that is 

other than the proper one , be injurious or detrimental e, g. Mistress 
says when all things go wrong with us, we must believe that God is 
doing the very best — Mrs. Beecher Stowe 

Goat house A place for keeping goats, c^t®R Brothel [ obs. ] 

God bless (or sare) the mark ^ ^ An 

ironical exclamation "of astonishment or scorn. [ The phrase is derived 
from the usage of archery J e. g, I saw the wound ; I saw it with 
my eyes— ffoif save the mark here on his manly breast.— Shakes- 
peare, [ ^ ’iM I 

God cures and the doctor gets the credit [ Proverb ] ^ ftsM <51^, 

God forbid *11 May God prevent such a calamity e g. God for- 
bid, that we should ever again be subjected to tyranny I — MACAtrLAY. 

God help him An exclamation of extreme pity or 
commiseration e g He has fallen on evil times , God help him '' 
may he soon get out of the difficulty unscathed. 

God helps those that help themselves [ Proverb ] ^1^1 <2|f5 
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God knows 6|il»l*l ’ll ■'rfsiC® ’IttiR ( 

RTO **({0? ) God alone is aware, or God alone can 

say ( said of uncertain events ) . e. if. God knows when I shall see my 

husband again. V|^ JIW:^ * 9 ^ #I1 «ttW ) 

I call God to witness (said of teal (acts) e. g. Gad knows, 1 am in- 
nocent of the charge. 

God save the matk~See God bless the mark. 

God tempers the wind to the shorn lamb RJitt?!? ^rt'^ ^5t?ftr . 

Resist ^ It IS God’s mercy that lightens the weight of 

misfortunes of the weak t, g. We must only beat it with such fortitude 
as God will give us. We are told that Ho tempers the wtnd to the 
^ shorn Thollope. 


God’s acre rRlPf-C^, CiffsriR Burial ground. [ So called, because the 
Christians believe that on the day of Resurrection, the dead will rise 
from their graves like a crop of corn from the acres when seed has been 
sown } e, g. As her eye roamed from sea to land it fell upon the little 
church immediately beneath her, into whose God's acre the footpath 
descended.— J Payn. 

God’s apo 'Srt^ <5lP^<( A born fool e. g. AH but God's opes will at 
once Understand such easy things. 

God’s field— Same as God’s acre ( g. v , ). 

God’s truth ’RSI A thing or statement absolutely true. 

Going forth Outlet, way of exit. ^ Limit; bor- 

der . e. g. Every going/art/i of the sanctuary.— Bible. 

Goings on [ Btble ] ptflSSR Behaviour. 


Goings out [ Biile ] PRsit^, ^ The utmost extremity or limit c. g. 

T*’® ^“^0 Jordan, and the goings out of it shall be at 

Departure! or journSf 0 “ J 
And Moses wrote their goings out according to their journeys,— Bible. 

Gold end ^ A fragment of broken gold or icwelry 

Wm C3F^ A buyer of old gold or jewelry. 


Gold key gold-the badge 

maU«Snt-COLl«n^^^^^ 

wbrn^SpaTn S^TtsSief w^kh? ’Vl t£ead‘^f 

^Id thread RttR Sffe) a thread formed by tw.st.ng^flat eTld ' 
GoMen age . r ^ m T^ t nl 

4 . ^erSrltstfi'K^^ 

h^inianracehadno protection Ims^'^wlS 

28 
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beasts, no screen from the sun but a cavern.— M acatoat. 

The best age : e. g. Elizabeth’s reign is said to have been the goldea 
age of English literature. 

(The) Golden bowl is broken fa Is dead. [The expression is taken 
from the* Bible, wherein the text runs — “Or over the silver cord is 
loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the 
fountain, or the wheel broken at the cistern. Then shall the dust return 
to the earth as it was , and the spirit shall return unto God who gave 
it.” ] • e g" And thus they go on from year to year, until the golden 
bowl ts broken — Haggard 

Golden calf The idol set up by Aaron on 

Sinai during the absence of Moses, or those erected by Jeroboam at. 
Bethel and Dan Local tradition has it that Aaron.’s golden calf is buried' 
in Rook’s Hill, Lavant, near Chichester [Hejice] worship of Mammon 
or wealth , wealth, money e g. (t) We all worship the golde 7 i calf — 
Brewer. (2) The bourgeois mind is instantly prostrated before the 
golden cfl// of commercial prosperity — W. Black, 

Golden fleeoe — (In Greek mythology), the fleece of the ram Chrysomal* 
lus, the recovery of which was the object of the famous expedition of 
the Argonauts — it gave its name to a celebrated order of knighthood m 
Austria and Spain, founded in 1429 

Golden grease [ Slang] Bribe. 

Golden legend f A celebrated me- 

dieval collection of the lives of the greater saints, the work of Jacobus 
de Vorgaine ( 1230—98 ). 

Golden mean ^ The way of wisdom 

and safety between extremes ; sufficiency without excess , moderation : 
e g Angels guard him in the golden weaK.— P ope. 

Golden ointment a(C«PT ’sil Eye salve 

Golden opinions Admiration , regard ; good esteem eg. 

I have bought g-oWen opinions of all sorts of people.— Shakespeare 

Golden opportunity Highly favourable chance 

or occasion ; e, g. He had now a golden oppoi tuniiy before him of 
makmg a name for himself 

Golden rose A rose formed of wought gold, and blessed by 

the Pope in person on the fourth Sunday in Lent, usually presented to 
some Catholic prince. 

Golden rule ^ fsOT The best rule. It is (o) in morals, the 

precept. — "Do unto others as you would be done by." of. 

“Be you to others kind and true. 

As you would others be to you " 

(i) In arithmetic, The Rule of Three , — so called on account 

of its practical importance 

Golden shower ; S’! A bribe ; money. The allusion is to the 
classic tale of Zeus and Oanae [ "diggings". 

(The) Golden State Of*! California ; so called from its gold 
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Golden wadding When the married couple 

have lived together for fifty years they celebrate by fertivities what is 
called their golden 'steddtngan.Xiie fiftieth anniversary of their marriage 
day, and receive from their friends, or give to their retainers, golden 
presents. In the same way, they celebrate their silver luedding on 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their marriage day, and their diamond 
wedding on the sixtieth anniversary. 

Gombeen man A village usurer , a moncy*1cnder. [The word 
15 of Irish extraction ] e. g. They suppose that the tenants can have 
noothersupply of capital than from lhei"o)«ftre;i»ron.— Egmost Hakc. 

(A) Gone cage [ Colloquial ] 'siMtSjtgpijs pm Something that is lost or 
ruined, or passed beyond help , a hopeless thing or person e g. When 
officers are once determined to ride a man down, it is a gone case with 
him. — DAtTA. 

<A) Gone ooon [ Slang ] ’Ufi? . G ’fife TfStvitrs PWc? 

One whose case is hopeless • one utterly lost or ruined : e.g. If you start 
in any business with an empty pocket, you are a gone coon — Reaki;, 

Gone to Davy J onea’a looker rf^si ttrests 5pfrt%5, filiRtwcn ftPrs 

t Dead and buried in the sea , thrown overboard. 


Gone to the devil Gone to ruin ThcjDmlnml.?' Diinsian 

was the sign of a public house, No a Fleet Street, at one lime much 
frequented by lawyers, but the phrase dates at least from the leth 
century Mystery Plays, 

Gone on [ SUng ] ( pfFi -ns Entirely git en up to. 

Gone to grass ^ Dead (with grass growing over the dead). 

plrfo'Tj""/® P“e'l'st'e encounter Got discharged 

by the employer ( as a horse sent to grass when unfit for work )» 

Gononp ^TOtrt.-^’SRi c^tspsc^i pRKsft® ^ifl Put out of the wav 
hanged, or otherwise got rid of. [In Denver (America) unruly citircns’ 
are summarily hung on a cotton tree, and when any question is asked 
about them, the answer is briefly gnen ''Gone ud"-7 r inn. 
the cotton tree, or suspended (tom one of its branchc^s — liREwla ] ^ 

®°odireortllhS‘’^’ A polite education- 

polite or polished manners, formed by education. ’ 

Good cheap Item, ^ Good bargain ; reasonably cheap 

That which promotes good smrlts 

lureh-FEoato, W greaUejC^^^ 

"We Vail 'nrt lie before one dS^and* I’h 

and drink Better a fuU sorrow fhan a t must cat 

and made acting, So they ate and drank, 
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Good day A common salutation, a contraction of ‘I’ 

wish you a good day.* [This salutation is made at parting during day- 
time] 

Good deal Large quantity e.g. In these rooms Goldsmith 

produced a good deal of miscellaneous writing— pamphlets, compila- 
tions, and what not.— Black. To a large extent . e. g. 

But the premier’s hands were a good deal tied by circumstances.. 
—Trollope. ' 

(A) Good draw fS A first rate attraction e. g. Performing 

^elephants are always a good drav) at circus — Brewer, 

■^l ^ ’f®! Drawn game or the result of 

drawing lots &c 

Good evens or Good evening A salutation on 

meeting or parting in the evening. [ '®tRF¥' ^ I 

(A) Good esample ie better than a precept [ Proverb ] 

Good fellow , 'sitHpi' C^it^ A person of companionable qualities, a 
. jolly or boon companion • a reveller. > 

Good fellowsbip to Love of. society? 

trustworthiness kind behaviour e. g There's neither honesty, man- 
hood, not good fello-asktp in thee. — Shakespeare. 

Good folk, or Good people {Colloquial] ’Ift Fairies, brownies, pixies, 
&c,, of whom it is best to speak respectfully 

Good for ( a sura ) Having pecuniary ability to pay off ( an ' 

, amount ) ■■ e g. A nice, quiet, tidy little lunch they had, just the same 
as in a good house of their own. By and by I bring in the bill, and 
wonder what they are good fot . — English Magazine 

Good for attytMng <2!^ Ready for any kind of work. , 

Gobd for nothing ^ Of no worth or value ; worth- 

less 'A.y Corvisart candidly agreed with me, that all your filthy 
mixtures are good for nothing — Memoirs op Napoleon. 

(A) Good for nothing An idle, worthless person: 

e. g My father always said 1 was born to be a a good for nothing. — 
Lytton, _ 

Good fbrm [Colloquial] aWt According to good social 

usage. 'eil'sl Good conduct or manners e g. It is not good 

foim to smoke in the presence of a lady. — Webster. 

Good Friday A fast, in memory of Christ's 

sufferings, kept on the Friday of passion-week. 

Good graces 'fewt , Favour ; friendship e, g. 

You seem to be at present in the good graces of the lady. 

Good gracious i or Good heavens ' cro,' ^ ^ i An 

' exclamation of surprise e g ii) "Twenty years ' Good gracious ' 
papa, 1 shall be six-and-thirty, so frightfully old to talk about 
• anything 1” — English Magazinh. (z) Sir H Steele broke in loudly^' 
"Good heavens ! well, he is an extraordinary man,"- Reade, 
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Good hand at 1 %?t) Very skilful or dexterous m • «. g, (i) 
The doctor 'was a gmd hand at operations of tumouri (2) They could 
not do without him, as he was the test hand at a story in the house* 
hold.— Irvjhg 

Qood heavens '—See Good graoions ! 

<5ood Homer sometimes nods [Proveri] JpKsnil ^ 

“We ate all apt to make mistakes sometimes." Mauls 
liable to err]. 

(A) Good house f5(raStc?( Wn'W ^**11 ^ 

In theatrical language, a lafge audience. 

Good humour et^iEva, A cheerful or pleasant temper or state 

of mind j —from the old idea that temper depended on the humours of 
the body. 

(A) Good Jack makes a good Jill [PM»«rfi] »tt5 ist?! 

5551 j ®f 5 t ifgi'S 'SR 1J5 A good husband makes a good wife ; a 
good master makes a good servant. 


Good lady Mistress of a house, wife ; — the word “lady” being 

a title applied to the wives of knights and all degrees above them, 

(A) Good lan^aU [AaBhraf] ^ ^ The 

discovery of the land at the time and place expected. 

(A) Good mackamau may misa [Praveri] isR csitciF?t 9 ^ 

Go^ i^’a orofc ’■RfStPH ^ cq ^ 

of a field, once left untilled in 
Scotland to avert the malice of the devil from the crop. 

mo™nm7 ® 

Goodmormugto(qrr5t58)^^^t^,^^5^^ A salutation to (a 

b=tl.Z™^.5?b"hS *»“«■'? b|S 

Good name is batter thsu rlohes iProvarb] qri ^ ^ , 

gcod old Very old age e. g. My grandfather lived to a 

arGo?r°“ BfSfl-Queen Ei.eabeth of England. 

(A) Good rouud sum ■eira a i 

Three thousand duca^ ’tis a mod '**’2®^“"' "f money «. g 

•<A) Good Samaritan vtRtinqrtf ^ “^^"'-SBaKasmaE. 

^ A philanthropist ; one who attends 
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upon the poor to aid them and give them relief . e, g. I took leave of 
the good Samaritan who appointed two niggers to see me out of the 
, wood. — R eadE. 

(The) Good Shepherd A title of Jesus Christ. 

Good speed j irt^psiT Good success e. ^ I wish you good speed 

With all my heart 

Good take heed doth surely speed [Proveri] I 

Good-turn Jpra ^ ’iRrtl Timely aid or service. [ change. 

Good value '‘I?! Full worth meii.' 

Good wares make quick markets [ Proverb ] i(t®( ^ ^C«r 
'51^ ^ ^i1 , 'sFt *lt^ 1 

Good will , inil Favour j kindness. Jpffssfttl Right intention. 

Good-Will S'rlfb“<fWl , Benevolence • well wishing e, g, ‘‘Doubt 

not my good-wtU," said Athene, when he had finished ; that is 
assured thee." — H avell. ’Fit? The custom of any trade or 

business , the tendency or inclination of persons, old customers and' 
others, to resort to an established place of business /. g. The good- 
ml! of a trade is nothing more than the probability that the old cus- 
tomers will resort to the old place.— L ord Eldon, 

Good wine needs no bueh [ Proveri ] fwpPl 'S'l^relCiR 

^ 'srrm ^ , 'ceJll h®! sit ^d” a good article will. 

make itself known without being advertised -eg If it be true that 
good •wine needs no bush, 'tis true that a good play needs no epilogue.. 
— Shakespeare. 

Good word Commendation , favourable account. 

Good words without deeds are rushes and reeds [ Proverb ] ^ 
^'11 1^ I 

Goody-goody [ Colloquial ] •JlsR'otei ^#f5l et^ »tF( ^ 'TOsI' 

*ltt® *11?^ '2(^1*FF Mawkishly good j weakly 
benevolent or pious , exhibiting goodness with silliness «. g. If I find< 
out the people, I am quite clever enough to play a goody-goody part, if 
that suits them.— J M’Carthy, 

Goose month ’TFl The lymg-in-month for women. 

(T he) G oose that lays the golden eggs 

'4|l4'il Lucky source of great wealth or income. [The expression is taken 
from a story in /Esop’s Fables] e. g This affectionate anxiety was 
partly due to a certain apprehension the old gentleman experienced 
when ine goose that laid (he golden eggs for him was out of sight.— 
J. Payn. 

Gooseherry-pioker [Cii%Kiflf] 

A third person who accompanies a pair of lovers for pro- 
priety e, g. What do I care for old Thresher ^ I brought Thresher 
as a goosebti Baring Gould 

Gordian knot— hee under Cut the (ilordian knot. 
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GoBoelofwe^th 4 The hypo^'s 

t^t wealth »s the great end and aim of man, the one thing needlul. 

Gospel truth WfPFI, *PsJ Fact related in the Gospel or Bible • 
«, g She IS so credulous that she takes your words as ^spel truth. 

Governiuent men tif<Sw Convicts, 

Grab bag Ciprt ei?t ?5 ^ 'At fairs, a grab or box holding 

small articles which are to be drawn, without being seen on payment of 

Grab 'game™ ] csm ^ ^ Theft committed by 

grabbing or snatching a purse or other piece of property 
Grace cup 'sfWilttS it? « nt® ^ ’Bl Jfir A cup or vesyl 

in which health is drunk after grace nPi 

A health drunk after grace has been said e, g. The grace cup follows 
to his sovereign's health, — King. 

Grace drink TO ( ^ 'STOQTO ’I? ) '?f?I 

A drink taken on rising from the table ; a grace cup e. g. To [Queen 
Margaret of Scotland]” - we owe the custom of the grace drink, she 
having established it as a rule at her table, that whoioever staid till 
grace was said was rewarded with a bumper.—ENCiCLOPXDlA 
Britannica. . ^ 

Grace etroke 5^ ^ C’ltP, Rml The finishing 

stroke or touch , coup de grace. [ surprise, pity, kc. 

Gracious me J An exclamation of 

Grain colours Dyes made from the coccus or ketmes 

insect. 

(A) Grain of allowance ^ A small allowance. CTO 
’Tl A slight indulgence or latitude. 

(Thel Grand climaotsrio tSpi^ ’RltiFst— 

^fsnrj fgtifb'i ^5Il The sixty third year, supposed to be a critical 
period for man's lile e, g, Ouc old friend was even now balancing on 
the brink of an eventful plunge [marriage-proposal], which, if not made 
before the grand chmactenc, it is generally thought advisable to post- 
pone "sine die,"— Melville, 

Grand duke ; "gflt 

A sovereign duke, inferior in rank to a king. In Russia, 

a son of the Czar. ^ .qip crfct The great horned-owl. 
Grandjury— Ajuryof notless than twelve nor generally more than 
twenty-three, whose duty it is to examine into accusations against ner- 
with Mime, and if thqi see just cause, then to find biife of 
indictment against them, to be presented to the court. 

Grand larceny fetts vsitifl ) \g 

Sng of one 

.w ;.,h„ rf 

Onmd mlar SBmten a* The ckw „,„b=S “Sl "Ite 
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(The) Granite oity— Aberdeen. 

Grant to ^ Bestow or confer on , doncede to . 

e, Every other author may aspire to ‘ praise j the lexicographer 
can only hope to escape reproach, and even this negative recompense 
has been yet gr^nUd to very few.— Johnson. 

Grapea are sour when they oannot be had ’lit 

I (The allusion is to the fahle of 
the Fox and the grapes). ' 

Grapple with { fVp ^ 

^ WSr Sifts ' 215 ^ ’?95l Enter into contest with, resolutely and 

courageously • e. g. If you grapple with your difficulties manfully, 
you are sure to overcome them. 

Grasp all| lose aU [Prai/eri] csTft® ®tf$ I 
Grasp at 511^51 Catch at j try to seize -eg (i) Alexander grasp- 
ed at universal empire.— Webster (2) So endless and exorbitant 
are the desires of men, that they will be grasping at all.— Swift. 

Grasp the nettle f’Woni ^tl Face a difficulty 

resolutely, 

(A) Grass hand— A compositor who fills a temporary vacancy, 

Grass lamb ■25^ csift? *11^ A lamb suck- 

led by a dam running on pasture land and giving rich milk. 

Grass widow Formerly, an unmarried woman who has bad 

a child , but now, a wife temporarily separated from her husband ,— 
often also a woman who has been divorced, or deserted by her hus- 
band e, g, A grass -widow finds herself in need of consolation for the 
cruel absence of her liege lord. — Enolish Magazine. 

Grateful for ( C^l’H ^ .Thankful for e. g, I ought to be 
'recy grateful for the blessings I enjoy — Dickens, 

Grateful to ( ^' 0 «a Thankful to - e, g, I am grateful to 

you for your kindness. ( ppp ^ ^^'1’?, 

^ Pleasing to , gratifying to ; agreeable to e g. She fur- 

nished her guest with food grjiefid to the palate.— Webster. 
Gratifying to ( f%p m ) >11^ #1^ Pleasing to , agreeable 
to'c.g-. The gentleman that I refer to was presented to me in a 
manner highly gratifying to my feelings.— Dickens. 

Gratuitous insult An insult without any reason or cause , 

one not called for by circumstances. 

Gray-beard— See Greybeard, 

Gray’s Inn {Vondori \ — The Inn or mansion of the Lord Gray, 

Gray mare [CoWojMfa/] ^1^ Wife ; — usually with the idea of one 
who rules the husband, eg It was also quite clear to those who thought 
about things, and watched this little lady, that there may be meaning 
in certain proverbial expressions touching gray mares, — Besant. 
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over the finest coach-hotses of England.— M acavl ay, 

iThe> Gray ottue motniag ^ The first part of day. near 

sunrise: dawn e.g And </« first gray of the morinitg filled the 

Qreaaelif thSndVl^ ahitt ^ #5 Corrupt by bribes. 

Qteaae the palm or fist of ^ Bribe e. g. j* '® 

possible to get anything done m the courts and offices ^ 

Mt^MosiJ!| the palms 0/ the ministerial officers,— AnOlcvIkiiiaa 

Grtesrtlie Wheela «ntc<! { ^ ^ 'SSlIsl Make things run 

smoothly, usually by the application of a little 'grease,' 1, e, money. 

Great barkers are no biters [Proverb] epfitH 5 ’^ ^it? 1 

Great bear tRai-<^8?ftc»R The constellation Ursa Major. 

(A) Great oard {Collopual] An eminent or prominent person 

e. g. Captain D , the great card of the regiment, came clanking into 
the porter’s lodge to gel a glass of water for the dame.— M euviu.k 

(A) Great ceremony for a email saint [ Proveib'] I 

Great Obam of Literatnre-Dr. Johnson, so called by Smollett. 

Great Commoner— r William Pitt (1759-1806), a. Sir John Barnard. 

Great ory and bttle wool IPfoverb] riijliilll ) 

(A) Great deal , ^i(PRF?l A considerable amount e g. For 

a week past we have had a gnat deal of rain. — S wift. 

To a large extent e,g. She had o too much of her 

father in her.— D iCKENS. 

Great fleas have little fleas 5r>?ncif Wsc 'Sfshtif’i m No 

matter what our station m hie, we all have some ''hangers on” ‘ f. g. 
Great fleas have htile fleas upon their backs to bite 'em, 

And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad. xnfinttmi, 

— AtJGtJSTOS DE MoROAS. 

(A) Great fortune is a great slavery [Proverb] ■JJI 1 

Great go (^■‘•(A^iilwsi Ct'l * 1 ^^ The final examination for a 

degree at the University of Oxford. 

^A) Great gulf fixed ftciflS ^ A very wide and permanent 
difference , a long standing strong cause of separation. [ The expres- 
sion is taken from the Bible 1 e.g Between him and Mr. C. there 
was a great gulf fixed.~E. Yates. 

Great gnu ^si A cannon, [Co//e?7«a/J fififfst ^ A person of 

great importance e g Time Bew oa, and the great guns oao by one 
^ returned Peel, Graham, Goulbourn, Hardinge, Herrings, — Beacoss- 
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Great band at [ Colkqmall { A person highly skil- 
ful or dexterous in e, g. Good is a great kuni at talking.— -H aggardi 

(A) Great hit C^l 5 Ri*t Pi^«t 5 tPr^t? A piece of good luck. 

Great ( or Long ) hundred i?* Six score. 

(A) Great lion [ Avery famous or cons- 

picuous person muon sought after e. g. We are great lions here, as 
you may imagine — Disraeli. 

(The) Great majority fa The dead. 

Great many words fill not purse IProvert] <»|^ :;{f I 

(The) Great moralist—Dr. Samuel Johnson (1709—84). 

(The) Great queen passion ar'Pf. csR Love - e, g. 

The gallon Jew 

Of mortal hearts the greet queen passion knew, — 

Peter Pindars 

(The) Great rebellion sffel W ttsfora fiifCf 

The revolt of the Long Parliament against King Charles 1 . 
(1642-1646), 

Great Soott or Soot '—A mitigated oath indicating surprise, admiration, 
indignation &o., the initial letter of the German Gott ( God ) being 
changed into Sc. In England the expression is sometimes humorously 
extended to "Great Scotland Yard I” 

Great shakes IPolloqmal] ^1HP( ^ ^ A thing of great account 

something of value usuallji in the phrase No great shakes. 

Great with— See Be great with 

(The) Great unknown— Sir Walter Soott, who published the Waverly 
Novels anonymously ( 1771 — 1832 ), 

(Thej Great unwashed The artizan class Burke first used the 

expression, but Sir Walter Scott popularised it, [think alike. 

Great wits jump JR'el All learned persons 

(The) Great world fSJ spitw Aristocratic society, 

Grecian bend ^51 A foolish mode of walking wth 

a slight bend forward, at one time affected by English ladies (1875) and 
then American and others who fondly thought to imitate the pose of a 
hgure like the Venus of Milo. 

Greedy after or of (Pfk 1 % 1 ?() Having a keen desire 

for • eager to obtain e.g (i) The man vs greedy of gaxn. (2) He was 
greedy after power with a greediness all his own — Macaulay. 

Greedy of ( Cffi Having a keen appetite for (food or drink) , 

very hungry of • e g. A lion is greedy offus prey. 

(A) Gree*gree man— One who sells charms, fetishes, &c,, called gree-grees 
on the west coast of Africa. ' 

Greek calends { or kalends 1 ct( ^ A time which will 

never come • — from the fact that the Greeks had no calends [ See At 
the Greek calends i, e. ad Grtecas kalendas ] e, g. The London 
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Greek ChTirok t 1 fit« 

Christians who follow the ancient rite of the East and accept 

Sreiectmg all later innovations and papal supv maoy^ _ 

Greek cross CsilSrt^fB? An upright cross with limbs of equal 

the well-known “Cross of St. George" (red on a white ffou™)- 
Latin cross has the uptight one-third longer than the cross-beam. of. 
Crosses of St Andrew and St, Patrick, 

Greek fire tel >3^^^ A combustible composition 

S:h burns under water, the constituents of which 
asphalt, with nitre and sulphur The invention is ascnbed to Callinicos, 
of Heliopolis, a. n 668. and it was first used by the Greeks at 
Constantinople, 

Greek gift ttPl A treacherous gift from Virgil's "jEneiad 

The reference is to the Wooden Horse of Troy. 


Greek kalende— See Greek oalendB. 

Greek life ^ stWI Wtff Sound mmd in a sound body, 

Greek trust 'sjpPtPl No trust at all. "Gmcajiies'' was with the Romans 
no faith nt ail _ ^ ^ ^ 

Greek to one wpf 'sm 'Stt Q«'‘c unintelli- 

gible to a person tike an unknown language e g Those that under- 
stood him smiled at one another , but for mine own part, it was Qretk 

to 1 ««.— SUAKESrEABE, 


(A) Greanbag S#5 A lawyer. 

Green cheese ftsl *1% Cheese not yet dried. 

Green crop ’Rfe Wf A crop used for food while m a growing or un- 
ripe state as distinguished from a grain crop, hay crop, root crop, &c. 

Green dogs iHsr;*! ftpR Extinct race like the Dodo. 

Green eye, or Green-eyed monster Jealousy. 

Green fallo-w vtf^ »tWl ^ Wtfit Pfa ’ifetif ^ ^ 
Fallow where land is cleaned by a green crop, as turnips. 

(A) Green band [ Colloquial 1 f W csspf, Jertij tftj f?t^l 

G ®rt? effi 4lt<s vf^®! ^ ^ A raw or simple fellow who is 

easily imposed on, or one who is yet inexperienced in any work. 

(A) Green horn [ Colloquial J ^(61 esft^ A raw, inexperienced 

fellow , a simpleton. 

Green house tesfsiw Of 5Ri5l?«fviisr|5[fei1 i5t#5tPF ^ 

^ A bouse in which tender plants are sheltered from the 
weather, and preserved green during the cold weather. 

(The) Green Isle for the Emerald Islol ®rlwpa Ireland, so called from 
the brilliant green hue of its grass. 
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Green men 'SPIBJ, CcftT Savages, originally wild men of the woods, 
latterly, American Indians. 

Green old age <niPr0 3t*I tfJ's Cheerfulness and vivacity of 
yo'uth’ even in old age e. g. His gretn old age seemed to be the result 
of health and benevolence.— G oidswith Pt ^ 

Such old age as retains the full cheerfulness and vivacity 
of youth e g. This shall be the end of thy toils,' and death shall 
come softly upon thee where thou dwellest in a green eld age among 
’thy happy people — Havell. 

Green room The retiring room of play-actors in a 

theatre , so called because at one time the walls were coloured green 
to relieve the eyes affected by the glare of the stage lights. 

(The) Green Sea — The persian Gulf , so called from a remarkable strip of 
water of a green colour along the Arabian coast. 

Green siokneaa <i|’?‘ Chlorosis. 

Greenland man’s galley The lowest type of profanity 

and vulgarity 

Greet with ( crtsf fVp ) ^ ^ Salute with . hail with : e. g. 

S/at greeted him with a hearty smile. 

Gregorian knights Contemptible boasters. 

Gregorian tree The gallows , so called from three successive 

hangsraen who bore the name of Gregory— from the lime of James I 
to 1649. [ size and height. 

Grenadier guards — The first regiment of foot-guards j noted for their 
I a Green marriages 1^^ Run-away marri- 

ages ; marriages between eloping couples, on the cis-sids of Scotland, 
where strict formalities were not required to be observed. 

(A) Grey beard ^ ’TT’fCillf ^ WW An earthen or stone jar of a large 
size. ^ An old man 

<The) Grey mare is the better horse \_Proverb'\ Jixrrtt?! sficelti:^ 
The woman is paramount [ It is said that a man wished to 
buy a horse, but his wife took a fancy to a grey mare, and so perti- 
naciously insisted that the grey mare was the better horse that the man 
was obliged to yield the point,— B rewer ]. 

Grieve at, for, or over ( PFk ) sfSf ’ll ^?I 1 Be in pain of 
mind on account of (some evil) e g. (i) The maidens grieved them- 
selves at my concern, — C owper. (2) I deeply grieved for such an end 
of his career, in which he had in various ways shed a lustre upon 
journalism— K night. (3) But he deeply ooci' his own stum- 
bling — Trollope. 

Grimm’s Law— A law discovered by the German philosopher Jacob. L. 
.Grimm, to show how the mute consonants interchange as correspond- 
ing words occur in different branches of the Aryan family of lan- 
guages By applying this law ^ater is changed into father. 

Grin and bear srrM ^fi Endure, or put 
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up with, without complaining where resistance is hopeless e, g. You 
have made a fool of me for twenty years, and I have been obliged to 
gnn and bear it. — Haggard. 

Gnn like a Cheshiire oat [Collagwal] ^ ■’Hi Smile 

by setting the teeth together and withdrawing the lips so as to show 
the gums ; — Cheshire cats are proverbially notable for grinning. [ See 
Oheshire cats] e g, I made a pun the other day and palmed ft 
upon Holcroft, who grtined hie a Cheshtte eat —Lamb. 

Grind an axe [Colloqtaali srenl Derive some per- 

sonal interest or profit at the cost of another , get one’s ulterior motive 
served by plausible artifices. 

Grind down ^ Oppress heavily e g. Dwarka 

Nath Mitter took up the cause of such ryots as were being ground 
damn by their Zemindars , 

Grind for iSlang\ ( csrtJf ^ atTO?Ftt?[ eiWH ^ ^ Study 

or work hard for : e. g. There is a pension looming ever so far ahead- 
which 1 must go back and grind/aj-.— English Magazine. 

Grind one’s teeth [ CoUogutal ] TO TO Strike the teeth 

together ( generally m wrath )• e.g The man was highly enraged at 
her rude behaviour and began to grind his teeth. 


Grind the face of ( -tftma ) ^ Tyrannise 

e. g. What mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces and 
the faces o/the poor.— Bible. 


over : 
gi tnd 


Grinding frame 'PtiS^lit ns A cotton spinning machine. 

Gripe penny A miser . a niggard. 

Groan under or heneath (c^ ^1. 

C5»H73W ^ Be deeply afflicted with, or pained under e p 
^ ® '''T the tyrannical rule of the despotf 

^ ^ those who groan hentath the weight, ^ 

Of age, disease, ot want, commiserate."— D ekham. 

Groaning ohair-A rustic name for a chair in which a woman sits to 
, receive congratulations after her confinement. ® ” 

’^mA redness of the nose due to drinking', a red pimple «o2^J 
the nose of a drunkard ° 


Grope after, for Searcher 

fipo-oftTn in da rkness or obscurity. 

Try to find anything by feeling m thp 

, '■» ■»«'= ».y b, 

s™™a S'l S W SS' '..S 
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Ground bailiff A superintendent of mines. 

•Ground bait Bits of bread, boiled barley, or worms, &c, 

thrown into the water to collect fish. 

•Ground ice CT WF ^•21 Ice formed at the bottom of a body of 
water before it forms on the surface. 

Ground plot cq ^ ^ The ground upon which any struc- 

ture is erected. [ Hewe ] 3asis or foundation. 2fP[5[ 

^ CTOit ^*f| A ground plan. 

Ground rent ^ ^ Rent paid for the privilege of building on an- 
other’s land. { a lower room. 

Ground room A room on the ground floor ; 

Ground, swell ’#lf% , A heavy sea near the shore or 

in the shallow water caused by wind or tide e g. 

They grappled with their prize. 

At midnight black and cold ' 

As of a rock was the shock • 

Heavily the^w«»d swell rolled. — Longfellow. 

Ground tackle [ Nautical ] PTt^, Such appar- 

atus of a ship as the anchor, cables, and the like. 

Grounded in ( Properly instructed in ( any subject ) . 

e, g He who was selected to fill the chair of Hindu Law did not 
appear to be well grounded in it. 

Grounded on or upon ( Fixed or 

based upon, as upon a foundation . e. g Those canons were only 

disciplinary, groutded on prudential reasons. — Bishop Ferne. 

Gro'W from (C^ 1%|) 2?8lf1 Spring from . e, g. Those mango- 

trees that glow ftom cuttings bear nice fruits in a very short time. 
( ^ Advance from e, g. The busine^ of this 
firm giewjrom very small beginnings — McMordie. 

Qrotv gray ^ ’rt’enl Become old ■ e, g. (i) Some oP 

these Sepoys had^oivB gray in the service of the Company. ( 2 ) This 
IS Foulon, a min grown gray in treachery, &c.— Carlyle. 

'Grow in { Augment or advance in respect of • 

e,g, { 1 ) He grew tn wisdom as he »« years. ( 2 ) The youth 
promises well, and will soon grow tn reputation. 

Grow out of ( c^t^f ^ ^ Spring from ; issue from. 

( csFFRvt %lt ) 5l®l^ Advance beyond * t, g. The child has 

grown out ®/his clothes, — that is, he has grown so big that his clothes 
are now too small for him.— McMordie. ( 

Take rise from j result from e. g. These wars have grown out of 
■commercial considerations.— A. Hamiltoni 
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■Grow to^ !) Come to by advanc- 

ing, enlarging, or increasing e. g, (t) God knows what will become of 
you when you grovi to manhood (2) The small monarchy will in time 

^oai io a vast empire. ( ) sttnK ^a'tl Become attached or 
fixed to , adhere to e g. Out knees shall kneel till to the ground 
they grow, — Shakespeare. 

Geow to a bead ^al ^ Gather force or strength ; 

come to a culminating point or crisis e g. The indisposition which 
has so long hung upon me, is at last gromn to such a head, that it must 
quickly make an end of me or of itself. — Addison. 

Grow together or up ? 8 it 1 , CWt ®1 Close and ad- 

here , become united by growth, as flesh or the bark of a tree severed. 

Grow up ’I® Arrive at full stature and maturity 'SISjin! 

Ids’ll, ■^t®! Advance eg. It is a pity that as we ^roiu towards the 
maturity of our faculties we fall away in so many respects from what 

we were in our childhood.— Craik. ^ ^ Take rise 

and increase gradually e.g. An intimacy grew up between the 
old lady and me. — Lamb, - 

Grow upon 

^ Increase in influence over • gam greater mastery over . e, g. He 
broke him of the habit of drinking which had grown upon that officer 
as all evil habits will^ow upon men.— Thackeray. ' 

Grub andbub[ 5 'W]f%r$'t«lt?r'a W Something to 

eat and strong drink * 

Grub saw »tm -3^ ^ A hand-saw for sawing marble. 


Trashy litera- 
full of literary hacks 
been changed into 


Grub afaieet bteratuio 

tore. (Grub Street near London was at one time 
and trashy literature Since 1830, the name has 


uo Bweet sjtst, jjW® pot 

A street in London (now called M,lton street) describ- 
ed as much inhabited by petty writers and poets’ , whence any mean 
producti on is called gruh street, ^C®!) 

l^uXiVy^-t IT ' ballads writei 




at ^ i ^ ^ Murmur with dis- 

difficulties wth^a ma5te«r'""^^’'"^“^°“’°‘’ 

Grumbio over j 

_ The lion his prey. 
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Guard against ( SwcgF 

Watch by way of caution or defence against : 
e. g- Careful persons guard against mistakes.— Webster, ' 

Guard detail [ Mil. ] er^Jl?i braiH ifoj Men 

from a company, regiment, &c., detailed for guard duty, 

Guard from (C^Ft'Rl’t ^ Protect or defend against ; 

secure against eg. (i) May Heaven guard you from evil. i 

( 2 ) Fixed on defence, the Trojans are not slow 

To guard their share/rom an expected foe.— Dryden. 

Guard of honour A guard 

appointed to receive 'or' accompany eminent persons, > 

Guard mounting— The parade of mounting on a guard. 

Guardian ad litem C^pl cstl^pfr^tls 4'|<t wfl-' 

A guardian appointed by a court of justice to conduct a particu- 
lar suit, 

Guardians of the peace The police, who are entrusted 

with the preservation of public peace. 

Guardian spirit carats A spirit, often of a deceased relative or 
friend, believed to preside over the interests of a household, city, or i 
region. 

QuerriUa (improperly guertlla) 'war 'siMsi® nPrtsr ’ll Petty, irregu- 
lar war conducted by armed peasants at such times as their Govern- 
ment IS contending with invading armies. t 

Guess at 'stpiftef ^ ^ ’flu Make a guess or random 

judgment of , conjecture ■ e.g. I cannot guess at the cause of his 
displeasure. 

Gidlty oonscienoe needs no accuser I Proverb ] vtt% ^ 1 ' 

Guilty of ( Delinquent of e g. They were deter- 
mined not to proclaim that they had been guilty ^injustice,— Macau- 
lay. ( CH W3( ) Ptf® Criminal and deserving of ( some 

punishment ) e. g. They answered and said, He is guilty of death. 
—Bible. 

Guinea-dropper cro ‘’iWcwl’ A cheat, from> 

the ancient practice of swindlers dropping counterfeit guineas for the 
purpose of cheating the inexperienced. 

Guinea-hen A courtesan. 

Guinea-pig— A gentleman of sufficient name to form a bait, who allows 
his name to be put on the board of directors of a .company, for a con- 
sideration. ( A Stock Exchange term ). [disgorge. 

Gulp up TO OTsm Throw up from the throat or stomach » 

Gum arabio ^ A gum which flows from the trees of several species, 
found in Africa and the south of Asia. 

Gum elastic >9^ India rubber, the white juice of a tropical tree,, 

which, when dry, becomes very tough and elastic. 
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(Jmn Senegal »t7t< A gum resembling gum-arabic, 

brought from near the River Senegal, in Africa. 

Gtm fire C$t*l TO The time fixed for the firing of the morning 

or evening gun 

Gun metal A sort of bronze - 

Gan-sliot or Bow-sbot ’ll 

»ttel ^ . ’fWro. ’l’!?^ ’ll *1101 The reach or range 

of a gun or bow e, g. Those who ate come over to the royal party 
are supposed to be out of gun-shot. — DrTdcn, 

Gutter oMldcen or snipes 51^ Street Arabs, 

Guttier Lane \Ctlloiju.iaC\ Siisl, sfij Stomach ‘eg. All goes down 
Gutter Lane, t e , from the throat down to the stomach, he spends 
everything on his stomach. 

Guts in one’s brains [Archatc] Common sense or intelligence . 

e g. The fellow's well enough, if he had any guts :n ]»s hratn,— 
Swift. 

(A) Guy fawkes '*1^ Colt? A person of ludicrous appearance. 


H. 

reign of Charles II, and defined a provision of similar character in 
also it added certain details. The Act 

(i) That any man taken to prison can insist that the person who 
charges him with crime shall bring him bodily before a iudtrp and 

It/,’!? «3etention.^ As Ioon^“t?his t 

done, the judge is to decide whether or not the accused Ic 
admitted to bail [No one, therefore, can be SirS on 

arpop?oTutthrbodf.’“’fhatT^ "You 

before the judge the body of the aSus^T ft 

29 
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imprison persons on suspicion in times oF political and social distur- 
bance.— B re'W’^er 

Habit sad repute {Scotch in-oi] erKtl Sorae- 

thins; so notorious that it affords strong and generally conclusive 
evidence of the fact to which it refers 

Habit is second nature [Proverb\ gt5f This is the 

wise saw of Diogenes, the cynic philosopher { b c. 412-323 j. of. ‘‘Use 
almost can change the stamp of nature " — Sharesfrare 

Habit of body 

Jn<j5iT®l The general condition of the body as is outwardly apparent , 
any constitutional tendency or weakness. 

Habituate to { ^ Accustom to ■ familiarise to - e. g. 

Some people habituate themselves fo the use of opium. 

Hao lege {Loftn] 3iC« On this condition • with this restriction 

Hack ^ C^tsl . ^ (m^ A hired horse , a 

literary or other drudge. 

Had better ( £^1^1 ) ®!®f ^ ^ It would be better if [This 

expression should not be used in addressing one’s superiors] e g 
You had. better make a note of it, sir, in case you should ever be called 
upon to give evidence — ^Dickens 

Hadhke(C?ts(T^)'2ftt’^^5«?g:iOt3f^feM^ Was very likely; 
came very near (to do something) e g. In this exercise I once met 
an accident which had like to have cost me my life. — SvriFX. t 

Had rather ( ck 5 ^ ’tPf ^ ; 

Would prefer would sooner e, g, I had rather be a door- 
keeper in the house of my God than to dwell in the tents of wicked- 
ness —Bible. 

Hail-fellow well-met Being on easy, familiar terms e g 

(i) He was Hail felloio wll met svith every one, — B rewer 
( 2) Hail fellow well met, all dirty and wet , 

Find out, if you can, who’s master, who’s man — Swift. 

Hail from {Colloquial] ( Come from e g 

Where do you hail from ? 

Hail with ^ ^ 

Accost with ; salute with e g. Though composed in a grand and 
ambitious strain, every sentence was hailed with loud laughter, — 
Smiles. 

Hair and hide Entirely. 

Hair-brained (or Hare brained) ^ Giddy , fool-hardy • 

e g. Let’s leave this town, for they [ the English ] are hair-brained 
slaves. — Shakespeare. 

Hair-brained (or Harebrained) exploit A 

foolish, heedless undertaking : e. g. His attempt to get at the thing 
was a fifltr brained exploit. 

Hair-breadth ss- ®tPf5 
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J '3rti{ ^ ^ The breadth of a hair which practically 

IS no breadth at ' all. [In measutement the forty-eighth part of an 

inch IS called a "hair-breadth ” — Brewer ]. 

Hair-breadth, esoape 

ctCF An escape from a danger so imminent that to swerve even 
a hair’s breadth to either side would have been fatal a very narrow 
escape e g He has hairb-readth escapes that would fill three roman- 
ces and finally gets to Pans —Carlyle. 


Hair by hair ’FfilSl One at a time j slowly an d steadily • e. g. 

Hair by hair you will pull out the horse’s tail, i c , slow and sure wins 
the race. 

(A) Hair m one’s neck A cause of much annoyance. 

Hadr of a dissembling oolonr iitsil ^51 Red hair .—so called from the 
notion that Judas, the betrayer of Christ, had red hair ; e g His 
very hur is of the dissembling coloiii — Shakespeark. 


.t A) Hair of tho dog that bit him ct| >5^511^ pi, 

’iRtCS Ort^ C5F«t sl^lilt 'SRRtail— “ftro 

CW irtfasc^ 'S(f?PF It? sflnTltra slfsptt? ^ JpFttn 

’iWW !(? A smaller dose of that which caused the trouble, 
used especially of the morning glass after a night’s debauch. ' 

Hair stands on end csrpitr^?; ^ Hair stands erect 

through fear e. g (i) fhe hair of the pupil's head would stand on end 
with fright.— D ickens 

[ 2 ) I could a tale unfold, whose lightest word 
Would harrow up thy soul , freeze thy young blood • 

Thy knotted and combined locks to part, ’ 

And each particular hair to stand ok end, — Shakespeare. 

^^“diSce® Cavilling about very minute 

Haloyondays time of happiness and prosperity. [Hal- 

cyon IS the Greek for a kmg-fisher, compounded of hals (sea) and ktio 
(to brood on). The ancient Sicilians believed that the king-fisher laid 
itseggsand incubated for fourteen days, before the winter solstice on 
the surface of the sea, during which time the waves of the sea were 
always unruffled —Bkewer ] 

Half a better than no bread [Proverb] m vjfsjt, 

■ ^ ’iWil itW 

Those who have but half an eye.~Bm Jonson e. 

Ha^aked Underdone. Incomplete ICollna n 

m\K Dull-headed. half-iv.ttedT>. (He hajS 

of seventeen not quite right in her head Im/fi h 5* t ^ ^ daughter 

and feeling esprLion.-lBELNT. Populac 
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Half calf 'S c^*! A, book>binding m which 

the back and corners are in calf-leather. 

Half caste Half-breed. 

Half is more than the whole [Proveri] JPRS c^tflfl '®ItW '5lcf?F 

®t®r— It IS better to put up with 
a trifling loss than to run the risk of losing all by going to law. [This 
is what Hesiod said to his brother Perseus, when he wished him to 
settle a dispute without going to law He meant "half of the estate with- 
out the expense of law will be better than the whole after the lawyers 
have had their pickings." The remark, however, has a very wide sig- 
nification A large estate to one who cannot manage it is impover- 
ishing. A man of small income will be poorer with a large house and 
garden to keep up than if he lived in a smaller tenement Increase of 
wealth, if expenditure is more in proportion, tendeth to poverty. — 
Brewer] e g. 

Unhappy thee to whom God has not revealed, 

By a strong light which must their sense control. 

That half a. great estate's more than the •whole, — Cowlet. 

Hfllf-mast ^ ^ The position' 

of a flag lowered half way down, in respect for the dead or in signal of 
distress e. g. I noticed that the flag on the castle was half-mast high-. 
— J Pays 

Half seas over srhl ’it'SH Almost dead drunk e g, (l) It is pay- 
day with the General, and he is a precious deal more than half seas 
over —Thackeray. {2) I am half seas o’er to death.— Drydbn. 

Half the battle [Colloquial] >S15R rpftill Something which 

ensures success. [way on a journey. 

Halfway bouse ^ efe An mn or place of call raid- 

Hall-mark Sanction, approval e g The play bears the 

hall-mark of public favour. [ All articles of gold bear authoritative 
mark alter assay ]. 

Halt between two opinions ^ ^ ^ 

■-t'RiC® sfl ’IW Not to be able to decide which side to take e, g, 
(i) The fact is that Lord Salisbury and his friends in their Afghan 
policy halted betiseen two opinions — Speech by Lord Hartington. 
( 2 l How long halt ye bet-ween t-wo opinions ?— Bible [ Elijah, 

appealing to the people, said "How long halt ye bet'ween t'wo opinions f 
If the Lord be God, follow Him, but if Baal, then follow him." — 
McMordie ] 

Hammer and tongs [CtfWoyMTflf] With 

great noise and vigour , very violently e. g. Protestants . . are by the 
ears a-drivin' away at each other the whole blessed time, tooth and 
nail, hip and thigh, hammer and tongs. — Halieurton. 

Hammer away at anything cW[ ^ 

Go at any work doggedly , persevere 

Hammer out C<pVlel Contrive by intellectual la- 

bour . e, g. Who was hammering out a penny dialogue.— Jeefbey. 
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Hand a sail »tt®I Take it m , furl it lNaniicaV\. 

Hand and glove ^ ’ll 

timate terms e.g. We were hand and the old man and me. 

— Readb ’ 

Hand bell ^ C 5 l^ A small bell to be rung by the na nd^, a 

Hand down ^ '®rar 

csfill T5l Transmit in succession, as from father to son, or from 
predecessor to successor e.g. Fables are handed doma from age 

to age.— Webster. { Its ) 

^ Forward to the proper officer ( the decision of a higher court ) 
eg. The Clerk of the Court of Appeals Aflurferf down its decision — ' 
Webster, / 

Hand glass CW 'qtHfil A small mirror with a handle. 

Hand in (3f«Al Give in , tender e. g Vidyasagat at once handed in his 
resignation. ^ filfl Bfsnfl At'SAt Give in by hand and go away ; 
e.g, I told my servant to nana tn the letter at the Post Office. 


Hand in glove with ( 'qf^^ q1 'qistffql On very inti- 
mate terms with [ See Sand and glove ] e, g. If we go hand in 
glove with oil, tobacco, corn, sugar, &c.. we must, at least, get con- 
founded with these commodities. — H. Conway. * 


Hand in hand '(irtff?! '=?%1 , qTO . q’fqcif In union; conjointly. 
e. g They acted hand tn hand in the matter. Fit , 

suitable ^ftHI , §f5® Just, fair • equitable e.g. As fair and as good, 
a kind of hand tn hand comparison — Shakespeare. 

Hand m one’s oheoks (Pass in or cash one’s oheoks) s|%l 
Die [ Amei tcan Phrase ], 

Hand into (C^ f¥p) *1^5 fwl nt^lUJ Of'Slrt Help into by means 
of the hand e. g. He then handed the lady tnto a carnage. 

Hand money ^ ?rt ^ Earnest money, 

(The) Hand of death is upon (a person) Death is very near 

lone) e, g The hand of death was upon him , he knew it and the only 
wish he uttered was that he might die sword in hand — Macaulay. 
Hand-Of-glory— Same as Dead man’s hand (which see). 

Hand of God <3 cro =^1®, 

A term used for unforeseen and unpreventible accidents 
such as tempest, lightning, &c. 

Hhnd on the torch Take up the task of 

illumination or enlightening e g. Though Italy now ceases to be the 
guiding light of Europe, her work has been done .imong the nations 
and in their turn France, England, and Germany hand on the torch 
and the warmth and radiance survive still, and are reflected in the Italv 
of our own days —English Magazine ^ 

Hand out (PFtq qq) ^ ^ ^ ofoAl , 
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Bring out (a thing) from some place and put (it) forward . e. gt He at 
once ha'ndtd out a rupee to her. 

Hand over Make over , give over e.g He was directed to hand 

over the charge of his office at once ^ Deliver up , eg. The 
thief was at last handed over to the police. 

Hand over hand fe’lC? fi’ll By passing the hands alternately 
one before or above another e, g With great difficulty he got to the 

top of the precipice by climbing hand over hand. 

Rapidly e. g. (i) They came up with the chase hand over hand^ 
(2) He made money hand over hand, — Haliburton. 

Hand over head 

Rashly , negligently ; leisurely eg He set his , magnificent main- 
sail and fore-sail and came up with the ship hand over head, the 
moderate breeze giving him an advantage. — R eads [by. 

Hand rail Pt'st ^ fipql CiPf A rail, as in staircases to hold 

Hand round ( *1? ’tit ) ore’tj Regularly pass from one person 

to another , [Aanrf rweMteg;— W ebster. 

Hand running Consecutively e. g He won ten times 

Hand staff > 2 ^ 'sra A javelm, [ papers, envelopes, &c. 

Hand Stamp ^ A small stamp for dating, addressing, or cancelling 

(The) Hand that rooks the ocadle rules the world 

The destinies of a nation ate in the hands of the mothers, 
who have the upbringing of the future citizens and rulers ( from the 
poem “What rules the world of W, Ross Wallace, 1819 81 ), 

Hand to hand > 9 ?p[ 1% pR ( ^ ^ ) In dose 

encounter e. g Macbeth and MacduS fought hand to hand. 

Hand to mouth ^ Precariously from day to day , 

without provision for the future e g Not to speak of the lower section,, 
even the middle classes of the Indian people live from hand to month. 
Hand up Deliver up. [ This phrase implies an idea of higher autho- 
rity ] e, g. His Highness handed up the letter to his Secretary. 

Handle the ribbons [Col'oqutal^ ( ^ Hold or 

manage the reins for driving e. g I have no doubt, I should have 
been able to take a place in any hippodrome in the world, and to 
handle the ribbons to perfection. — T hacrekay 

Handle to one’s name \Colloqmal\ sRflsp??? ^ vSTtiiixl An adjunct 
of honour, or title of distinction, such as, 'Dr ', 'Col,', ‘Mr.', 8cc, 

Handle without gloves (or mittens) 'S|«cs1fE« '^‘t 

Treat with vigour or scant ceremony eg It is time for the good 
and true men to handle the impostors vnthout gloves, — American 
Magazine. 

(One’s) Hands are full (^WsW) ''IW , W One 

fully occupied ; one having as much work to do as one can manage. 

Hands off ^ ft's rit Keep off . forbear e. g. Hands ^ 

off I you villains. 
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TTani^R up A bushranger’s call to surrender. 

Handsome is that handsome does PI st®! Good 

work IS the cirtenon of a good m an. , _ 

Hand festing \Hand fiastening) ’t? Prof® TOR A 

marriage on approval, formerly in vogue on the border (Dumfriesshire). 
Handwriting on the wall ^ TOWTO Any sign foreshadowing 

disaster, [ The expression is taken from the Bible ]. 

Hang ahont (cTO’^tTO ) TO® TO c?i®tK Loiter about near (a 
place) t.g He hung about the English coasts, pillaging every 
vessel that came in his way. — Froude 
Hang all one’s bells on one horse TO < 555 ^ llptc^ 

TO irt^lll Leave all one’s property to one son. 


Hang around ^ nM TO ^’Tl Loiter idly about 

Hang back msm ^5 sfl Bhaul . TO^ TO Feel reluctant 

to proceed recede , loiter, delay e. g And when the Greeks were 
arrayed in battle against the Trojans he was never seen to ha 7 ig hack 
, but fought over in the van among the foremost champions, like a 
mighty man of war.— Havbll, 

Hang by (or on) a thread <9^ sff ^®1fi ^1, 'SI!^t<t ri® ?a9l ; 

®?TO ft’iti ?;8>r| Be m a precarious state; be in imminent danger 
(alludes to the sword of Damocles ) , e. g. He told her that peace 
between the two countries was hanging on a thread —Froude, 

Hang by the wall 'spr^ «tTO Hang up 

neglected ■ remain unused. 

Hang-dog look [Colloquial] ifl (jftft ’uTOl^ 515155 

A sneaking look or appearance like that of a low fellow or guilty per- 
— THACKEMf of room with a hang dog look. 


® ^ ^ one’s ) head ( sTOfl ) sft^n # Bend down the 

«•£.(!) The boy was taken in the fact, and he /mug- 
down kts Aead unable to utter a word ( 2 ) The sight of James’s odious 

riphf "»ade the most zealous friends of hereditary 

right hang down their heads in shame — Macaulay " 


"" ■'! =>*ow in oiscnarging o, 

‘0 *e charge (cTOfTO^Sfg) CbI) 

^ t>«“g so that the result is 
ineftective^ eg We sometimes hang fire and thus lose a good oppor- 

tunity, gte TO? Be slow to take effect • e. g The plot, which 
he finds time hang hely i H-SHmEs.'’ for, 
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Ebng in chains £5ft?’3?f5! ^ ^ Suspend by means of an iron 

chain or something like that • t, g. They hanged him in ckatm for a 
show.— -TENNySON. 

Hang in doubt sim-iSfWt OfWa^ ?e5l. W 'SfWfS <tW Re- 
main in a state of uncertainty. 

Hanginefiagy'smfH^^^teFt® ^ or^ :t® 

Cir<Hl Hang an image or picture of the person intended to 
be executed, disgraced, or degraded. 

Hang in the balance Tv’W ^ 'stHtu fV ^ 

ijf— ®t?[ Be in a state of doubt, uncertainty, or suspense e. g. 
The prisoner has, no doubt, engaged the best advocate to defend him, 
but his fate seems to be hanging ^n the balance. 

Hang in the bell ropes aiet? *r? iPt® *!fW Have one's 
marriage postponed after the banns have been published at church , 
the bells “hang fire.” 

Hang in the hedge ^ItTl Be at a standstill e. g, Whilp the 
business of money hangs tn the hedge, — PEPrs. 

Hang it all ' ( I’ll be hanged I ) ^5 ^ , ’??«l isitit i Exclamations 
of astonishment or annoyance , mild imprecations. 

Hang like a millstone round one’s neck ^ st® 

Rj , fro ^5l Oppress one's mind as with a 

very heavy load e. g. The money of R’s hangs hke a mtllstone 
round my neck If I could pay it, I would never again borrow from 
mortal man.— Kingsley 

Hang off OfSiIl, wtfel 0f8?(1 Let go , hold off, 

Hang on or upon "t®* *ilW Keep hold of ; hold fast e. g. 

Mr. S. had locked him at the coat-collar with the handle of his _ 
umbrella and was hanging on at the other end with all his might and ' 

main. — Dickens eTtf^trl Stick to, usually as something troublesome 

or unwelcome e g ' The indisposition which has so long hung upon 
me, IS at last grown to such a head, that it must quickly make an end 

of me or of itself — Addison. SjSl^nf iRfl 'ifl Cling to e g, Miranda 

hung upon her father, saying "Why are you so ungentle i"'— L amb. 

( i%|5f ) &«t?r 1^1^ Depend or rest on eg (ij It is certainly 
most humiliating to hang on the favours of rich men, ( 2 ) On what a 
slender thread hangs everything in life '—Warren, 

Listen to and be charmed by e. g, (t) Thousands hung upon his 
words. — Macaulay. 

( 2 ) Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 

The club must hail him master of the joke.— P ope. , 

Hang on a thread— See Hang by a thread. 

Hang on by the eyelids ^ ^tfl ; 'sil^ ^ sij ^ 

Hang by a very slight hold or tenure. ( OFfl “tW 

Be left incomplete. 
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Hang on one’s sleeve Be dependent 

Hang on one’s lips (or "words) Be 

charmed by a person's eloquence e,g Thousands Ak«^ «pon his 
words. — MaCaULAY. 

Hang one’s gib ci'l? Be angry ,* pout. 

TTftng out #ral Tt®l , ^51 Be hung out so as to be displayed • 

project, t Colkqwd ] ’sm ’tW Be unyielding e g. The juryman 
hangs out against an agreement — Webster. [ Slang ] 'Tf’Fl 

Lodge, reside t g. I say, old boy, where do you hangout ? — Dickens. 

Btaing out false colours 'si’ttl 'W? e^fs »(t^ 

- 'C^ 751^ i 5 t^ C'itt’t’l 'sra #fSl ^ Put up another's flag ; 
pretend to belong to another party than one really does. 

Hang out the red flag sit»W ^ Give intimation of danger 

by displaying the red flag , — 'red' being the signal of danger. 

Give Signal for battle. 


Hang out the white flag vral ^ "fW? ^ 

Sue for quarter, give m. nW fsta j ist ^ g i p ^ ^ 

Manifest a friendly design by exhibiting a flag of a white colour, 
t "The white flag throughout the world is a token of peace" ]. 

Hang over ( c^t*i ) ffeuij »tf( Suspend over , overhang e. g, 

' And o’er his eyebrows hvng his matted hair.— Dryden. ( Rsl*! ^ 
’tsl Bend down over c, g He was laid on his 
bed, where the Duchess of Portsmouth hung ovir him with the 


familiarity of a wife.-MACAULAY. ( ^ Impend 

over e, g. A char ge hung over him that he was the perpetrator of the 
/ou' crime. «rt55? Overcloud eg. A mystery appeared to /mug- 
wer his conduct -Scott, <m Be postponed • be put off e. e. 
McMordie'"' meeting,— 


Ofcsl Raise a flag only half«way to the top of the mast 
or staff, as a token of distress or mourning. 

Hang the hp ^ ^ ^ 

A w,.b 

Hang to , srtf^ Slick closely to , cling to, 

mon^fS® SllS ‘ ^ 

Be self-consistent^ e V rliATn^ ^c^c'^.-Dryden, sgps 
Webster, ' ^ story does not hang together — 
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Hang up ^ Suspend from something high • e, g. 

He hung-up his coat on the wall. fWt’ll '?Pt« Put off 

the settlement of anything e g The matter is now hung up till the 
next session 

Hang up one’s hat ( ) t^st ■s^ 'sfPWc’F sty’ll 

Make one’s self completely at home ( in a house ) e g ‘‘Eight hun- 
dred a year, and as nice a house as any gentleman could wish to hang 
up hts hat in," said, Mr Gumming — T rollope. 

Hang with ( to ^ c?«5ttet ?t«rl Cover or furnish by 

anything suspended from, or fastened to, the walls , as, to hang an 
apartment vnih curtain or pictures 

Hanger-on Pi '513? <515513? §?{? pio? ^3^ 13. 

One who clings to another or a family for support as 
dependent, or seeking favours 

Hanging and wiving go by destiny ?t 8 ? 1 « f?? 1 ^ ?!?1 <5i^^iPt?|i 
tF=l The proverb is given in Heywood’s Collection (1546). cf. Shakes- 
peare's Merchant of Venice, 11, 9 

Hanging garden sTOPl A garden raised above the ground, as on 
a roof The Hanging Gardens of Babylon were one of the Seven 
Wonders of the World, and according to tradition were constructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar to gratify his wife Amytis, who longed for something 
t<^ remind her of her native Median hills 

(A) Hanging look C? C#t?l Oftft ?Pl?l TOff ^ A personal appear- 
ance that suggests a tendency towards crime and therefore a justifica- 
tion for crime 

(A) Hanging matter »i^ ?jt'1t?, eft'lTO %? A serious 

matter which may involve capital punishment 

Hank over ( f%f? ?l ^*1? ) Hold or influence over e g. 
The devil hath got such a hank over him —Bishop Sanderson. ( 

Hanker after ( or for 1 ^ Long for with keen 

appetite and uneasiness , desire vehemently for e. g. She is always 
hankering after the diversions of the town. — Addison. 

Hankey Pankey ^ Jit’rtt , Juggkry ; fraud. 

Hansel a coat or sword ^ ?1 'S??tt? et?? ?I?^ ^ Use a coat or 
sword for the first time 

Hansel Monday *1??!:^ apt? c^rt??!? The first Monday of the new year 

Happen in [ Colloquial ] ?1 wC? Cff?1 Make a casual 

call. 

Happen on ( ?1 W ^Q?l Come upon unexpect- 
edly • e g. While walking by the Beadon Square I happened on Mr. 

Chatterjee. l^<s, OfPtC'S vita?! Light upon eg I have happened on 
some other accounts relating to mortalities — Gradnt 

Happen to ( '^ti?t?'S Come by chance to . occur e g (iV 

To make great acquisitions can happen to very few. — Adventurer, (z)" 
There shall no evil happen to the just.— Bible. 
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Happily (or Happy) for one Forlunately for a person. 

Happy dispatobi [ Colloqmd ] Involuntary suicide, 

especially by disembowelment ( from a practice formerly in vogue in 
Japan among members of military class, unable to outlive disgrace, or 
in order to avoid public execution) t,g It was to provide Lord H. B 
with a seat that I was to commit this act of happy dispatch, — English 
Magazine [Harakiri is the Japanese for "happy dispatch.” q. v ]_ 

Happy family— A collection of animals of different and antagonistic 
habits living together peaceably , ( the name is given in travelling 
menageries) 

Happy. go-luoky [ J Easy-going, 

indifferent, improvident e.g The financial administration must 
not be allowed to drift into happy-go lucky methods ; it must be looked 
upon as a matter of business— pure business — English Newspaper. 

(A) Happy hit I See "Great hit” and "Lucky hit.” 

Happy hunting grounds 

The paradise of the Red Indians, where they roam freely in search of 
game [Hmce, figuratfutly\ »R|it (?^ar A lucky field for exploita- 
tion e g India fias, for a great many years since, been the happy 
hunting grounds of adventurers. 

Happy 18 the nation that has no history— The old proverb thus 
rendered by Gibbon in the Decline and Fall, eh, in— History is, indeed, 
little more than the register of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of 
mankind 

Happy suggestion A clever and suitable sugges. 

tion which shows a way out of embarrassment. 

Hara-kin JJap hara, The belly, iiri, 'to cut ] #!l 'SiB 

'Happy dispatch’. Japanese 

official suicide by disembowell.ng. 


intend some course 

of action (usujlly m a bad sense) 

Harbour of refuge A harbour constructed to give shelter to 

^^s on some exposed coast. [Hence I pfrR lErtJSiraet 
’it'PI Any protection for a person in distress ^ ^ 

“ (»s-% .»d.r.,h,p 
decided upon us particular circumstance 71 siR F tfir 

(A) H»1 ft., to, ^ 
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be crossed or violated e. g It is only in quite modern times that a 
hard and fast line has been drawn between Greeks and Bulgarians.— 
Freeman. 

Hard aport t 'Btfsps sftftCBf? 5 ^ 

sr{% ■^t’FT a command instructing the helmsman to 

turn the tiller to the left or port-side of the ship, thus causing the ship 
to swerve to the right or starboard. 

Hard as nether mill-Btone As hard as the lower piece of 

the mill stone . [ hence ] very hard or unfeeling « g Few of us are 
certain to keep our hearts as hatd as the nether mtlUstone. — En&lish 
Magazine, 

Hard at hand Close by. 

Hard by ^ Neat by , close at hand e, g. To this house, Fuller, 

who lived hard by, found admission — Macaulay ( ) IvRicS 

Very near to : e, g. There is a well hard by the school. 

(A1 Hard ease [ Colloquial 5*6f33f *ijl^ An abandoned or in- 

corrigible person e. g, ' He was a fellow-clerk of mine and a hard 
Mse.— S tevenson 

Hard'cash Ready money: e,g. He could no 

longer keep the notes, but was obliged to change them into hard cash. 
Hard-drinker A drunkard 

Hard fare Coarse, unpalatable or scanty food. 

Hard hit Seriously hurt, ift^'l Gravely 

affected by some trouble, as loss of money, Deeply smitten 

bv love 

(A) Hard hit *t^ ^ A severe blow , a telling ridicule . e g. 

Undoubtedly it was a hard hit at the follies of the present generation 
of English-educated natives. 

Hard labour m ^ »[fim ?s praifl ^ 

Compulsory work imposed on certain criminals in addition to imprison- 
ment. 

Hard lines [Colloquial] g#tstT Hard lot, a condition in which 
one has to endure hardships e g (i) His wife would be the best 
person, only I would be hard lines on her.— Trollope (2) That was 
hard lines for me, after I had given up everything for the sake of 
getting you an education which was to be fortune to you, — G, Eliot. 

(A) Hard nut to oraok [ Colloquial JpOl ^ >1?^ A very difficult 
problem to solve a great difficulty to surmount. 

Hard of ^ »fl > 9 ^ Not yielding to • impervious to ; 

e g (II This soil IS /lari 0/' water. {2) His father had been singu- 
larly haid e/ belief. — M acaulay, 

Hard of hearing *(1 Unable to 

hear well e g Heavy fellows steeped in beer and flesh-pots, they 
are hard of hearing and dim of sight — E merson, 

Hard on or upon { Unkindly or oppressive 
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(At Hard^foriong) row to hoe 

nird Bweanng ^ tsfert ^ 

evidence on oath which .s not stnctly true for a 
Is not what is called hard svieartmc common on both sides of a conten 

markets are bad. and money of course scarce : c. g. These arc hard 

times for middle class men who generally live from hand to mouth. 
Hard nP [ Colloquial ] Closely pressed by want or ne- 

cessity . in extremity • e g Every man m England who was Aerrf t«A 
or had a hard up friend wrote to him for money in loan, with or 
without security — B esant- 

Hard upon m ’FtSWfe ( mgm ^ ) Neatly ( used of time ) 
eg It IS hard upon ten o’clock already. [ Also sec Hard on ] 

Hard water cn eicsf <!ISH 'tW 

Sttsf^a «t?f® »IW ^ Water which contains some 

mineral substance, that decomposes soap, and thus renders it unfit 
for washing. 


Hard words ^ Angry, hot words. 

Harden the neck ^ "*17117 ^^*1 Grow obsti- 

nate , be more and more perverse and rebellious 

Hardness of heart Want of sensibility ; cruelty. 

Hate’s foot >17^ 77=7 7t=5l7l7tt77 sit^ A species of fern with a soft, gray . 
hairy rootstock, 7^1^^ sint^T*! tTu^S 7^7717 A brush with which 
ladies rouge their faces. 

Hark baok C7 ^ Ttfl CT^ ^ 7X351 Re\e[l to the origt 

nal point, or to the point where one has left off, 

(A) Hark-baok 7*5tfe7f arait7=^ A move backward. 

Harm set harm get [Proverb] '8117717 ^t57’*?t7f7^7Cf Those who lay 
traps for others get caught themselves 

Harmonia’s neoklaoe “'*1751" l^iPPf A thing which brings sorrow to the 
possessor. [Harmoma was the daughter of Mars and Venus. On her 
marriage with King Cadmus she received a necklace which proved fatal 
to all who possessed it] 


Harp on or upon (C7t7 >17i7=8tC7 7?: 7?i: 7*11 7l C771 TtTtliS 

fiTfe Dwell on tediously or vexatiously, either m speaking or writ- 
ing e. g He IS always WpiJig Church and king in order to 
catch at a little popularity.— Sypsey Smith, 
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Harp on one (or the same) string Pw '^t ’ll?!: #151 (Sltc^ 

f^{%! Always talk or dwell on one subject , repeat the same 
thing with tedious persistence eg (t) His mind was certainly wan- 
dering, and, as often happens, it continued to harp on the same string. 
— J Payn fa) Yet his talents never seduced him into an ostentation, 
nor did he harp on one string — Emerson. 

Harum-scarum [ Aitjectwe ] Flighty , rash , 

wild e. g. They had a quarrel with Sir T Newcome’s own son, a 
harum-scarum lad, who ran away, and then was sent to India — 

Thackeray \Noun\ C5 •iStf’f ^i%rl 

A hare-brained person who scares quiet folk • e g Who’s there M 
s’pose young harum-scarum — Cambrid&e Facetiae. 

Harvest-home *1515 , 5l %3 Time, feast or 

song o! the harvest. 

Harvest moou 53. f5®l1t35 ‘IHfltl W The full moon 

nearest the autumnal equinox. [The peculiarity of this moon is that it 
rises for several days nearly at sunset, and about the same time, instead 
of fifty-two minutes later each successive day as usual. — Brewer]. 

Harvest queen An image of Ceres, formerly carried 

about in England on the last day of harvest. 

Hasten to (C’ft*! ^t5'8) 5l 'S!5pB[ ^ Move to 

with celerity e. g He thinks that, to all outward appearance,' the 
country is hastening to destruction. — Macaulay. 

Hat money Si’t^twa tt#! CK*ti1 1*1% 'c5 #1® 

OTOTl 55 A small gratuity paid to the master of a ship for his care and 
trouole, originally collected in a hat at the end of a good voyage 

Hatch a plot ^5351 Form or plan a scheme ( generally of 
some mischief ) 

Hatchet face 5t5Fr ^5 A thin, sharp face, like the edge of a hatchet 

Hatred for or of (C5l5 51 5't5t5'8) Sff® ^*[1 Very great dislike or aver- 

sion for , abhorrence for e g The Government and the Protestants 
had only one thing in common, ftafreal o;^the Papal power.— M acaulay 

Hatti-sherifF^iW if®l'4lW5 Turkish decree of the highest authority 

Haul around [Nautical] ( 5t®t»r 5135 c*Fl*f *1%#! 5«5l Shift 
to any point of the compass -—said of the wind. 

Haul in one’s horns [ColloqmaJl — Same as Draw in one’s horns 

Haul in with [N auiical] C®1*r !^5t5 ^'2ttt5 5t®1ur5 

5W 5t«i1*T Sail closer to the wind, in order to get nearer to 
anything. 

Haul off C5t5 5^ 115 #51 5%t5 5l«t555JW 

bl'tl-f Sa'il closer to the wind, in order to get farther away 

from anything. [Hence] £*# ?a5l Withdraw , draw 

back. 
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mX£*Sii'“KSflV «!, ftm* ■«l» -rta 

'51^’t 1?^ Turn the head ot a ship nearer to the 

point from which the wind blows, by arranging the sails more ob iquely, 
Sing the yards more forward, hauling the sheets more aft, kc 

Haunted house A house frequented by ghosts 

Have a bad (or hard) tme of it TO ^ 

badfy off , be in miserabfe circumstances c. g He has kail a bad itn r 
oC since he has been thrown out of employment. 


Save a bearing on or upon ( f?bl fipp ■Shi He 

connected with , be related to e.g Even these obscure annals Anw 
a most important deawg upon the recent event — FkeeMAV. 

Save a bee in one’s bonnet ^1 ’rftitis '=15^ ^sti Be full of devices, 
crotchets, fancies, inventions, and dreamy theories IPira Cf)sf <sp?l? 
^ ^ Carry a jewel or ornament in one’s cap, [ See Boe 

in one’s bonnet] ^ ^ , e_r 

Save a bee m one’s head^ ^ Sftit 5551 Be restless or uneasy 
5lW»tttPt1 5«51 Be a little crazy . e. g She’s whiles crack-brained, and 
has a bet m her head —Scott: ^ 

Have a bone to piok [CoUopma!) CtPl^isrl f^hf '(t?1 Have some 
dispute to be settled with a person e g I consider that I have a bone 
to pick with Providence about that nose— -H agoard. 

Have a cate [CoMoywinf] siHifH frrt j Jpiff ^stil Take care ; be on 
one's guara e, g. Have a cate, Joe • that girl is setting her cap at 
you —Thackeray 

Haveaoharmedlifeqa^^ipiillilij^?!!! it!#; eigin ftsi jij 
^•OT ’tfcl'S Otpl qifs ^5 tfl Have a life that passes through great dan- 
gers without receiving any injury. [ Sec Bear a obarmcd life ] 


Hava a oolt’s tooth [Shakespeare, Cpllc>qmat\ apR^SSflnr Casf ; 

^rtC’ltif^IPrtt'fS <*l5(itt^ ?eil1 Be wanton • be fond of youthful pleasures. 
Have a crow to pluck with [Colloquhl] ( ’mtiie :t{^ ) 

OftWt f%tCW tro stW Have some dispute to be settled with (a 
pEKon) e. g Ah, Master George, 1 have a ciow to pluck untk imi 
— Florence Marryat ^ 


Hava a finger in the pie [Colloquial] curlff fw «fW Be any way 
concerned in an affair, interfere in anything e. g. I know it must 
th's.-DrcKENr"‘*®^®' a P'<^ ai 


I, who love to have 

Both &t senate house and hjng,— Swirr* 
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Have a fires hand ^915 ^ Do as one thinks best without referring 
to one's superiors and quite uncontrolled by outside influences. 

Have a friend at ( or in ) court '9 Wfl 

Have a friend in a position of influence where his services are likely to 
prove useful. [ See Friend at court ]. 

Have a good eye to [ColloqmtJ] ( ^ 

5IC»llPIt^ Be particularly attentive to. [ See Have an eye to ]. 

Have a good time [ Colloquial ] <211^ TO TO 

Enjoy one’s self • e. g. An American, when he has spent a pleasant 
day, will tell you that he has had a good time — Trollope, 

Have a green bonnet 4lil<ltCil 'wsf' ?0^i wSPlSi ’t?! Fail in trade. 

Have a hand in { f^TO ) ^ 'fW. Be any way 

concerned in eg Mary declared that she had no hand m the 
Babington conspiracy. 

Have a head on one’s shoulders ^<f Jfttri #F1 

Have brains or ability • e. g. To be sure, her father had a head on ht^ 
shoulders, and had sent her to school contrary to the custom of the 
country. — Reade, 

Have a hold on (c^ Ht’d ; ( C9lst ^ 

"ifTO ^ £9^ *tW Have a claim on , have authority or ground to take or 
keep • e, g. The law hath yet another hold on you ~Shakespeabe. 

Grasp or seize firmly ; e. g. Close and relevant 
arguments have very little hold on the passions. — Sydney Smith. 

Have a large mouth but small girdle tl ^ 3?8»ll, 

«[t5 <5C5 ^ ^'85l Have great expenses but small means. 

Have a leamng to ( ’ll?! ; ( cTO PiTO) ^51 ^ 
s|lTl Lean to • incline to e. g. Though an enemy to arbitrary 
monarchy, he had no either fo a republic or a democracy.— 
Harrison, 

Have a lick or touch of the tar-brush **1191, 

^ Wf •S'l&a Have an infusion of negro»blood 

in the veins 

Have a liking for { pTO f^tw ) ^ ^ Take delight 

or pleasure in ; like e g. He evidently has a hhtng for the American 
institutions.— Macaulay, [ sagacious mind. 

Have a long head ^ ‘ft^‘1 Have a far-seeing or 

Have a look iu [Sfang] vtt^gj Have a chance. 

Have a mind ’Ft ^ Have a desire : e g. He had a mind to try 

his hand at the Spectator. — Addison. ' 

Have a poor appetite ^ ^ Rt«f ’ll '9111, ®l<h ®t«i 

US’*! C^t*f ’ll ?S5l Not feel inclined to eat much. 

Have a rod in pickle [Conversational] C9l*Rt*t *ttf% S®lltlf Have a 
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punishment ready e g. My boy has played truant to-day, and I hate 
a rod tn ptckle for him when he comes home. 

Have a ran ’ll Ml'S ; (SltWil *11^1 Have currency 

or sale , gam popularity e g A canting, mawkish play-'-had just had 
an immense run — Macaulay, 


Have a second string to one’s bow 51^ 'SKj, 

■staft®. 'StPul 'Sit? •si’pfet S’ttH ’Pfiral ■at’ll Keep an alternative 
measure provided beforehand in case of the failure of the first one . 
eg In his impatient ambition and indefatigable energy, he had ,, 
a second siring to his bow • the public and the publishers showed 
their sense of his abilities as a pamphleteer and a novelist. — En'glisii 
AIagazine. 

Have a short memory ’IM’t ’fW, «I5it«v Rl’l fe? Pl% sf?!! ’??') 
’ll *(t3t Be unable to remember anything for a long time. [So 
when you say of a person that he has a snort memoiy, you ironicaUy 
say and euphemistically indicate that you suspect he does remember 
while he pretends to forget — McMobdie J. 


Have a straw to break with one Be displc-vcd 

with one have a reproof to give to one. [ In feudal times possession 
of a fief was conveyed by giving a straw to the new tenant. 1 f the ten- 
‘fie ford dispossessed him by going to the 
thr^hold of his door and breaking a straw, saying as he did so. "As 

Lewes contract made between us."— 

Have a sure thing [5f4«g] pRnnf Have a certainty 


Have a turn vftigin Have an opportunity e 
fair r„r» to be as great as he pIcafL-COLurs: 

MO-TTCI 0 f‘.n<Mw f ^ .i^ 


Every one has a 


" as ne pleases.-CoLiiER. 

turn for busmess.'-DicKENs* ^ presumed, a 

‘akingpartmthedeterminLonof ShXr®’" 

'b; 
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C<}9| 5il ^ ®} =?5il Be cantankerous , snarl and bite 

like a mad dog ' e. g. 

There is one easy artifice 

That seldom has been known to miss — 

To snarl at all things right or wrong. 

Like a mad dog that has a norm in’s tongue — Samuei. BuTtER 

Have access to 

Gam admittance or ad- 
mission to e g. That he must have hai free access to public 
documents and records, was evident — Colliss. 

Have act or part in ( Have eomplicih' 
in . be any way concerned in ( anything ) ["Act or part" is only 
another form of "Art and part.” See Art and part and Be art and 
part in ] c-g I declare I htd neilkei act nor part tn applj’ing the 
thumb screw to the Spanish captain. — S ala. 

Have after »t*5|(f?Ji?‘l ^ Pursue. 

Have all one’s eggs in one Basket [ Colloquial ] ^ 

pRW 51^^ •❖ill Risk one’s all on a single enterprise e .§■ I 

know your happiness depends on her ,you have all your eggs f« that 
one iaskct — Reade. 

Have all one’s eyes about one ^ ESil, i fiititi! 

>9^ ’iN’fPi Be on one's guard so as not 
to be deceived by unscrupulous persons e, g. She called me back to 
advise me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes ^out me, — Goldsmith 

Have an advantage over ( ^ri c^fti P?p ) p[C*t^ ^ipfl 
Have a favourable opportuaity of attaining success over - eg. So 
far the Duke of Burgundy kad some great advantages ov» eveij' 
other prince of his time. — F reemak. ( ^1^ Have 
superiority or prevalence over . e.g In wit and animation the present 
collection is not superior to those which have preceded it. But it hasoae 
great advantage over them all — MAaAULAT, 

Have an axe to grind [ColloquiaJ] c^Vtra 

'<iW Have a personal or pecuniary interest to be gamed by some plausible 
artifice at the ecpense of another. [See Grind an axe] e, g. The 
man is now playing the role of a patriot, devoting himself to the relief 
of the famine-stricken, but, I can assure you, he had an axe to grind. 

Have an ear for aR'Kil'? ^ 

Have the power of discriminating, by making use of the sense of hear- 
ing : e.g He had a delicate eai for music, — I rvisg. ( ) 
Have the willingness to listen to ; e, g. He 
had no ear fo) slander or gossip. — ^N ewaian. 

Have an efifect C^twt ^ Produce a result : e. g He 

meditated on actors and acting and the powerful effect which a good 
play represented to the life has upon the spectator. — Lamb. 

Have an easy time of it ^ 
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^ Lead a life of ease ; live in comfort ; be without hard 
work e. g So long as Mr. Brown was Collector, the clerks had 
an easy iime oftl, but there was a change when his successor came in, 
— McMoedie. 

Have an eye for (c^ ^ 'IW Have the power 

or willingness to see e g. He had no e^e for such phenomena, be- 
cause he had a somnolent want of interest in them.— DeQuikceV, 

) ’8‘ttS'l Have the power 

of discriminating by siffht e g. She had not . an eye for the fine 
shades of character — Macaulay. 

Have an eye to ( ^ ^ ^ Pistil Pay 

particular attention to e.g He was not so absorbed in his spiritual 
labours as not to have an eye to those temporal concerns — Prescott. 

( fVp ) etfe Aim at e, g. Booksellers have an 

^ye lo their own advantage —Addison. ( ) efts ^ ?[pt| 

Watch so as to take care of e g He requested the Head Master to 
haae an eye to his children 

Have an M under the girdle [Colloquial] ^ CcfpFT^ 

'sn’tn m\ 5ir?t<Pl Be invariably so 
courteous as to address others with the title of Mr . Mrs , or Madam. 

Have an oar in another’s boat [Colloquial] PfStfl, 

TWI ^ Meddle with the affairs of other people. 

Have an old head on ( or upon ) young shoulders [ Colloquial ] 

®tPl ai'fl'l ^ttl Have the brains or ability of an old man 
though young m age 

Have another’s blood (or the blood of) in one’s veins 
'SRT jFtfttrs C^tlpfo 

Be related to one as being born in, or descended from, another’s 
family or the same family with another e.g You /lazie some of the 
best blood ^England tnyour veins. — Thackeray. 

Have art or partm Have complicity in be 

any way concerned in (anything) [ "Art or part” is another form of 
' Act and part " See Art and part and Bo art and part in ] e.r 
"My dear," said she, "it's the foolery of being governor. If you choose 
to sacrifice all your comfort to being the first rung in the ladder 
don t blame me for that I didn’t nominate you ; I had no art or 
part in it ’’ — Halibdrton 

Have at [Colloquial ] 'SflSR'i Encounter • assail j as, to have at an 
enemy e. g Peter, have at him with a down right blow.— Shakes- 
psare 

Have at heart ^ Feel an interest m e p- 

What a touching attachment that is which these poor fellows show to 
any one who has their cause at heart. — Thackeray. 

Have at one’s fingers’ ends [Co^aiaZ] >£ic^^ Imfim ; (c?P( 

Have in perfect readiness j be 
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thoroughly’ acquainted with f anything ) e ^ He was the boy to tails 
to the public soft sawder — dignified reproach— friendly intercourse,— 
he had them all at his fingtis’ ends — Reade. 

Have at vantage ( ’i^s^ Have the advantage 
of , be in a more favourable condition than eg He had them at 
vantage, being tired and harassed with a long march —Bacon. 

Have been in the sunehine— See Be in the sunshine and In the 
sunshine. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^Have been into or in ( pWflcsr, ^ Have 

gone to e g. He has been into the library of the Asiatic Society. 

Have been to ( ?! Wl*! 

Have gone to see ( a place or person ) . have visited e, g They 
ha^d been to the panorama of Moscow — Thackeray. 

Have by heart ^ 'IW Commit to memory • hold in 

memory ^ ^ [ for a certain line of action. 

Have cause ■‘plMJil '^‘1 ■stHh Have to give reason 

■Have charge of Have the care, custody 

or management of eg. He has choige of providing all requisites 
for the Palace, and for the House of Lords during the session of 
Parliament. — Webster. 

Have clean hands 5}tl%5r Be honest and incorrupt- 

ible i be free from guilt, especially from the guilt of dishonesty in 
money matters, or of bribe-taking e, g The poor fellow was charged 
with blackmailing a cartman, but his very straight-forwardness showed 
that he had dean limds. 

Have cognisance of {C«l'l»i stW Have knowledge of e g. You 

say that I am one of the accomplices • but, I declare solemnly that I 
have no cognisance q^the matter. 

Have done C*R ^^#rl PRI . JPtt'® ^ Sf'S^I Have made 

an end or conclusion , be quiet , desist. 

Have done with spiW c*t^ c^ril , (c^ ^ ) Jpvf# 

^ TNI Have completed , have no further concern with : e, g 

Have }'ou done with the drafting of the petition ? 

Have for the asking ^1^*11 Get ( a thing ) as soon as asked 

for - « g Vidyasagar was so liberal and charitable that you cduld 
have anything from him for the asking. 

Have full hands Be fully occupied • be pressed 

with work or engagements. 

Have had one’s day [Colloquial] fipp ^ nsft^ vTt^ 

— ^ One’s time of prominence is gone by . be past one's 

period of influence , be no longer in favour e g Old Joe was a bit 

I of favourite in that quarter once ; but Joe has had his Dickens. 

Have half a mind Be somewhat inclined. 

Have hard measure '5rtF5'! ^ Have harsh 

treatment meted out to one , be harshly or oppressively, dealt with : 
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e, g. Some unforeseen events put him out of !udt, and thenceforth had 
very hard measure in the wotld. [ of wne *«. 

Have in ^ Contain e.g. This cask may have thirty gallons 

Have in black and white 'SfSSl Have in plain writing, 

( the paper being white and the ink, black ) e.g, I must have it in 
Hack and •whtle , — Brewer. , 

Have in hand 'siPwtC? ’tW Have m possession e. g. 1 have no 
cash in hand to pay you ( TfSf ) 'si’fK ( ) 4tfS 

Undertake 5 be engaged upon ; carry forward e g, R, 
demanded of P whether the enterprise he had in hand would be 
successful.— Helps. Keep in control e.g. The successful 

teacher is he who has his boys well in hand, — M. Arnold. 

Have in one’s sleeve 'Stt^ Have m readi- 
ness for any emagenoy [ tention. 

Have in the heart ^ ,* 5r35pJ ^ Purpose ; have design or in- 

Have in view ( fVp ^ JfSfil Vt«ft Keep eyes on : e. g. 

They have in view opponents whose aim is not ideal, but practical, — 

M. Arnold ( pFp ) r[P[ r[Pr em ^ Look toward, or keep 
insight, as object, aim. intention, purpose, design e.g. Another 
revolution which Cams had ta view was not less righteous and e\pe- 
dient. — Merivale, 


Have it all one’s own way errl Follow one’s own wishes , 

act arbitrarily e.g. For nineteen years, in fact, a Parliament always 
sitting, Charles had I'r always his own way.— Green’s. 

Have it out [Co//o?i»a/] Cfstj Speak freely, 

Bring an affair to a conclusion have something final- 
ly settled eg. Duringtheremainderof theday Mr. B was in a 
very odd and excitable state . bursting occasionally into an explosion 
of laughter, and then taking up his hat and running into the coach- 
yard to have t/ autby himself.— Dickens. 

^ Settle a thing by disputing with ( a person ) r g. One day she 
informed the colonel that she has had zioiU imth Eliza.— Thackeray. 

Have it to say ijfiira ^ Have it m one’s power to say ; be able to say • 
e. g. I should never have it to say that my mother was willing I should 
go when my father was not — Deeoe. * • "S ^ snouia 

Have itohtag ears ^ ^ 

desirous of hearing novelties. [The expression is taken from the Bible]. 

wi Be engaged rn 

«« =* « H.,. .. 

A frown upon the atmosphere 
... hath no business to appear 
. where skies are blue and earth is gay.— Byron. 
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Have no nse for [United Sfatesl ( ^ ^ Have no- 
liking for. 

Have nothing for it ^9? «®it5 ^ Have no other alternative . e, g'. 
He had nothing for it but to disperse his army — Burton. 

Have nothing to do with (c^ f¥p ^ sfl Have 

no concern, business, or dealing with e. g. The truth is, if a poor 
man does not offend against morals or religion, the law has nothing 
to do isith his amusements. — SynsET Smith, 

Have on ^ Put on : wear 

Have on the lip [Col1oqwal\ Get an advantage over 

(a person) a metaphor from the wrestling-ring • e.g* How would 
Crawley look at him — Crawley, who had already once had him on the 

__ hp '’—Trollope, 

Have one at a lift •s’Ult^'S Have one in power. 

[When a wrestler has his antagonist m his hands and lifts him from the 
ground he has him “at a lift," or in his power — Brewer ] . e.g. 
"Sirra,” says he, I have you at a lift, 

Now you are come unto your latest shift. — Perct's Relioues, 

Have one foot in the grave ’ll ^iTsttiii cij^irl, 

Hp! ^ Be nearly at death’s door , have not to live 

long (being very old) e, g. It is sometimes the fate of a poet to suc- 
ceed, only when he has one foot in the gtave — Goldsmith. 

Have (one) on a string ( ) S’!? eft® Gain complete- 

influence or control over (a person). 

Have one on the hip ’ft'S’ll See "Oatoh one on the hip.’" 

Have one’s oake dongh fspwtsl ^NS^rl Fad or be dis- 

appointed in what one has undertaken or expected —Shakespeare. 

Have one’s day 5 ?( ^rt?t3« 5T?fe sfW Have one's 

time of existence or prominence e g. There are certain arts in the 
world which blaze, have then day, and then die off in silence and dark- 
ness.— Lttton 

Have one’s ear 'iW Have the 

privilege of being readily listened to by one e g. The bigots and 
flatterers who had his ear, gave him advice which he was too willing to 
take.— Macaulay 

Have one’s eye on or upon ( f¥p 'aMI Keep 

in view eg He had hts eye on every boy who came of age — 

Macaulay. ( TO TO ew ?t<i| Aim at : e. The 
regent had his eye upon the crown, — Froudb, 

Have one’s fling [Cof/o?«ia/] 'SftPltifsprtC'f 

^iWcif ^ Enjoy one's self to the full have a season 

of dissipation e g. All I look forward is to have my little fling, and 

, then to give up the gaieties of London and take a quiet villa and have 
a garden,- B esant 

Have one’s foot on another’s neck ’fttc® ’ll tips’ll ifl ’T'if ^ 
Have him at one’s mercy • tyrannize or domineer over him pompletel} . 
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Have one’s full evring ^ 

Have free course or unrestricted liberty e. g Every one has ms 
full smng, or goes to the devil his own way. — Hazutt. 

Have one’s hands fall «tt^ 

'SfWW ^ *11^ Have in hand all that one can do, or more than can be 
done conveniently \ be so busily engaged that anything more cannot be 
attempted . e. g. Snowe had his own hands full, and needed rather 

help himself than was able to spare support to others.— F roode. fra 

ftvtfepS Be surrounded with difficulties^ 

Have one’s heart in one’s boots (or month) 'Sfsrs 55 ’Itsut Be in a 
state of extreme terror. _ . , . ..w . 

Have (or Get) one’s monkey up tSfawg) 5tft5l Ssl 'srtrtRJl 

Ci5t«ll Be angry, or make one angry e. g. You’ll have hts monkey np 
directly.— Kingsley. 

Have one’s mouth water firat *151 5l ftirt ^ RFfi 

csrtst Feel an eager desire for something { like a 

greedy or very hungry man at the sight of delicious food ) • c. g. He 
lives bravely where he is • yea, many of them that are resolved never 
to run his hazards, yet have their mouths lealcrai his gams.— Bonyan. 

Have one’s name in the gazette riwt?) crfc^ rttn Be 

mentioned in one of the official newspapers, especially of bankrupts. 

Have one’s nose on the gnndstone riFF 5»rt 51^51 ; 'Sfi5jt5t5 
JIf ^ Be subject to exactions ; be oppressed. 

Have one’s say Tt^'S 5fl5l PfSfi Say what one has to say. 

Have one’s tongue tied ’K'ra 

5^155 rfl ’tttil ( ) Be unable to speak out one's 
mind, (there being some objection which restrains him from so doing). 

Have one's way WR 5^ 5S5t Follow one's determined course or re- 
solved mode of action e, g He tried hard to have his own way in 
the appointment of a deputy to govern in Ireland. — Dickens.! 

Have one's will vtt851 Obtain what is desired by’ one. 

Have one’s wits about one sisr iltfial <1^ 'tW 

Be keenly observant of things and apt to act as necessary. 

Have one’s work out out 5l55lors’I1 Have one's 

work prescribed . e,g, I have no free hand in this matter ; I have my 
work cut out for me. 

Ha-ro operation on ( 51^0 ) Svlil ffiil 51 ^l5t%t5!5?5l Produce 
effect on } have influence over e g. The bards were next the druids 
in regard, and played excellently to their songs on their harps, whereby 
they had great operation on the vulgar. — Fuller, 

Have ongin in ^?rt Originate in • take rise from 

e ^ (0 All parts of knowledge have their origin in metaphysics, and 
finally, perhaps, revolve into it —De Quincey. (2) Justice, properly 
peaking, is the only virtue, and all the rest have their origin tn it.— 
Goldsmith. * 
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Have other fish to firy \Co7iversaUonal'\ ^ WWiPiW'lt’if PFt^t 

^ sff<Fl Have something else to do, or to take up one’s mind e g I 
never asked you about your spill the other night , I had other fish to 
Rhoda Brouohton. 

Have (one) cut 1J1 iSTfs Engage (one) in a duel. 

Have part or lot ■?M1 Have any concern. 

Have patience «[f^ Wait long for justice or ex- 

pected good without discontent e. g. Have paitence with me, and I 
will pay thee all. — Bible 

Have pity on ( ^^<3 ) ^ Feel pity for , pity . 

commiserate e.g. "Have pity ott me, 0 queen I" he began, in soft 
and insinuating tones. — Havell. 

Have place ^ sit® Wl ^ ’Tf'SHl Have a station, room, or seat e g. 
Such desires can have no place in good heart -^Webster. 

Have rather ®tsi Prefer e.g I have rather remain at home than 
go to the meeting, [See Had rather] 

Have recourse to ( Apply to for aid e g. In 
this difficulty he was obliged to have recourse to his former master. 

• ( ^ Resort to e. g When he saw 

that amicable settlement was out of the question, he had recourse to law. 

Have respect of persons fsifw) 'sf#® ^ 

Show undue favour to certain persons, as for their wealth, &c. 
[See Be no respecter of persons 3 eg. It is not good to have 
respect of persons in judgment,— Bible. 

Have right Be right. ?| «lf«(^ Have title or 

claim e g, Men have no right to what is not reasonable — Burke 

Have seen a wolf Have lost the vocal power. [The 

Britons, in former days, had a notion that if a man saw a wolf before 
the wolf saw him, he became dumb, at least for a time ] e. g "Our 
young companion has seen a wolf," said lady Hameline, ‘'and has lost 
his tongue in consequence ” — Scott 

Have seen better days '3r^ ^»1 %tcf ®1®f 

Have been in more prosperous circumstances, though now reduced 
e g Here eighty broken-down men, who have seen better days, are 
provided in their old age with food and clothing. — Irving, 

Have snakes in one’s boots aW Suffer from "deli- 
rium tremens." [ at something. 

Have something on the stocks csfPi ^ sitW Be at work 

Have the advantage of (ppPi lw»l^ iitt¥l Have the favour- 

able opportunity of e. g. The enemy had the advantage of a more 

elevated position.— Webster. ( csfel vit® ^ Ga'" 
superiority over ‘eg. Be on your guard, lest Satan should have 
the advantage of you. ( ) Ca|l>5l Have superiority in 

respect of : e. g. Be has the advantage of a. good constitution. 

Have the advantage of ( any one ) cN 5^5 ’fl^ ’ll 
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%1 Have a personal knowledge of (a person) wko does not have a 
reciprocal knowledge , know {a person) witkout being known by him 
I. g. You hm tbi tinmibge ^ me , I don't remember ever to have 
hadthehonourfj. e, Youknowme,bat I do not remember to have 
ever known you ),— Sheriban. 

Have the ball at one’e feet or feet [ ColU^ud ] Pflr) fw Pi? Wtih 

, ?1 'ttl’fS Have a thing in one’s power c. g, The crisis in G. D.'s 
life had arrived-he had thi hall at hts ftd — E, Y aies. 

Have the beat of ( tTpl fwt ) to? tuft'd, ’ll ofcl 'ttsfl Have the 

advantage or superiority m point or respect of eg. But Johnson long 
afterwards owned that though he had saved appearances, he had taken 
care that the Whig dogs should not have the best of it — MiVCAULAy, 


fit’l ^lie’ll Have the better part of anything , have the superiority or 
advantage of anything, 

Have the better of-Sarae as Get the better of, which see. 


lave me oartiB in one's hands TO ITO 'TOtTO Have every- 
thing in one's power c g fhey had the cards in their hands and 
might have played them.-THACKCRAr. 

Have the oourage of one’s oonviotionerilfl TO g| sp^ijj f^pi 

’nl ’l# Yfirfi !lt?t <W Be fearless in carrying into prac- 
tice what one believes to be right or proper c g The first Christian 
bmperor of Rome had had the coinage of hs cenvietieiis,!ii\ihii 
dared to remove the Image of Victory from her shrine in the Roman 
Senate— M erivam 

Have the courage of one’s opinions dtfl W ’ll #)) gpitl gtg tt?'!! 
^ ffl "’ll W yPi* « Have the Wdness to 


8 self CTO ftin igipt^ TO ifitl Bo the sole worker 
ratemvm ‘he interests of the poor 

^^"ncaa phrase] (’Oggt’Rr TOfelVtlTOIglliTO 
a™ ''"8 Motive assembly) c a 
IS in possession oi 




^ ^ dt|5R) Be prophetic, or able to foresee events, like a raven 

bf in, rira 8 prophetic b,rd -ta ’ 

Of nspired birds ravens me accounted the most propheticah 

Have the game m one’s hands fe « vekta frog i thi i u, u 
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Have the good sense ( Understand rightly , be sen- 
sible or wise e. g He hai the good sense not to aspire to an excel- 
lence which he could not reach —Prescott 

Have the ground cut from .under one’s feet WITO^ ^1 Be 
thrown into a position when one’s support is suddenly removed , be left 
in an illogical position with no argument in one’s favour e. g. His 
was not a practical mind, and it was sure to take him some time to 
realise what it means to have the ground cut from wder your feet , — 
Good Words. 

Have the heart in a nut-shell f ’I'l, ^ Be 

very penurious, mean-spirited, or cowardly. 

Have the heart in the mouth Be much frightened. 

Have the heels of 'sif^ Outrun 

Have the inside track c^rtiS ’Itssj Have the inner 

side in a race-course [Hence, colloquially] ^^1 ®rt® 

Have the advantage of position, facilities, &c. 

Have the key of the street [Colloquial] ^ #5 ?«5| . 

5^^ ’I'El Be locked out • be homeless e g. "There,” said 
Lowten, "You have the hey of the street!’ — Dickens 

Have the laugh on one’s side ’W?? 

JW Be able to laugh at another through getting the better of 
him by superior dexterity, &c. 

Have the law of [Colloquial] ( Wl ^ ^1, 

’si’ift'!. Of l^tful (Tit’ll Vt Enforce the law against , bring a 

case against ( a person ) in a law court e g There's a hackney 
coachman downstairs, with a black eye and a tied-up head, vowing 
he’ll have the law ^you. — Thackeray 

Have the measure ( or length ) of one’s foot iSpila 

^51 Know the exact calibre of one’s mind. 

Have the pass of ( ) 'sfswii ( arMa® ) 'sit’W 

Take the precedence of ( a person ). 

Have the power of pit and gallows ® >EnitPia <(ta‘l 

Have or hold power of imprisonment and death. 

Have the refusal al^'l Have the right 

of taking or buying in preference to others. 

Have the refusal of (a thing) (c^ al?*! ^ 

«ttTl Have the right of taking or purchasing (a thing) in preference to 
others e, g. What was her mortification when the dowager assured 
her that the Alhambra hangings had not only been shown by Mr. 
Soho to the Duchess of Torcaster, but that Her Grace had had the 
i fusal cf the^m.—Nl. Edgeworth, 

Have the start ^ Begin before 

another - e,g. If you will only let me have the start by one minute, 

I will reach the goal as soon as you ®i1® 

Obtain an advantage over another. 
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Have the sun in one’s eyes [CffSbjKtof] srl^tsf #I1 ’W Be in liqupor , 
be drunk, 

Have the true ( or right ) ring ft®’? Be genuine , as, 

‘'a perfect silver com— a rupee for instance— has a clear, metallic ring, 
■when let fall on something hard.” 

H ave ih e trump-oard in one’s hand ^ 

Possess some effective means or power. 

Have the upper hand in— Same as Ha'Ve the better of. 

Have the ■wind •sjPisrt eits Gam or have the advantage. 

Have the wind of vpetra ’IW Be on the trail of. 

Have the worst of It '5!®i5 3f5t art's ^ Have a calami- 

wus or disastrous issue , be defeated in an encounter e. g. In the 
battle of Plassey, Serajuddowla had the •worst of t( though ho 
and his men fought like lions —Dickens. 

Have to do -with ( ^ Have concern, 

business or intercourse with , deal with e g What hnvt I any more 
to do with idols ^—Bible 

Have to one’s self ^ ist^t ^ Grt^t ftt® ’ll cirsill Keep 

^ restrict to one s own self • not to allow others to take part in • e, g. 
Ma'aing the conversation io himself he ran on with a number of anec- 
dotes regarding the aristocracy — ^Thackeray. 

Have too many irons an the fire 

atW Be trying to do too many things &t once e g Thus without 
rislt he got his twenty per cent. Not that he appeared in these tran- 
sactions , he had tea many good irons in the firtXQ let himself be called 
a usurer — Keade 

Have two faces ’tPfHjP sjsnl Be 

two-faced , be disingenuous 
^^■ 3 ® [Colloquial] 

^ ^ Have more than one expedient for attaining the 

object in view Tin K * f 

Have under the girdle ^ ^ ’SfttFS kMi Have bound to^n^VT! 

Call 

to account in a court of justice , prosecute in a law-court e. g. The 

Presidency Magistrate on a charge 
of obstructing a public officer in the discharge of his duty. ® 

Have wind mills in one’s head JfWrttsisil ^^ 5 ] , ^al Be 

a little cracked , be fond of indulging m fancies and chimeras 

[Co%r«af] nm\ i?S?rt Have an altercation . 

sneaking creature, and my 
brother George, he caught Crawley selling up some poor fellow or 

other, and they /mrf wo,* -R eade [injusto 

Have wrong ^ 'Sfg'tWff Be wrong, att^ ^il1 Suffer 

Haw and gee, or Haw and gee about [Colloquial ] ^ 
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^ <9^ snil , ^ Go from one thing to another with- 

out good reason . have no settled purpose ; be irresolute or unstable. 

Wt ^tPpri elk'll 'eiltl'S ^Ri^l C<f^t Lead this way 

and that at will , lead by the nose ; master. [ hawker. 

Hawk about wit ^fasl ^ilt Offer for disposal in the manner of a 

Hawkatptf^^^^tS®#?! ^ Catch', or 

attempt to catch ( birds ) by means of hawks trained for the purpose, 
and let loose on the prey e. g. He that ha-wks at larks and sparrows, 

—Locke. ^ ^To I®1 ^ Make an 

attack on, on the wing . soar at, or strike, like a hawk . e, g, (ij To 
hawk at flies. — D rydsn 

(2) A falcon, towering in her pride of place. 

Was by a mousing owl hawked at and killed — 

Shakespeare. 

Hay tea 93 ? The juice of hay extracted by boiling, used as food 

for cattle, &c. 

Hawker’s news jpftsti! News known to all the world. 

He eats no flah C^Tt^ An honest man and fit to be trust- 


ed, as he IS not a papist observing the ritual of eating fish on Fridays 

He has tied a knot with his tongue he cannot nnHn with his 

teeth ^ writ? He has got 

married - [cut into good slices 

He u cut up well R 3l<^lf^risft c«Tt? He is rich, and his property will 

He ^als a goose and gives giblets in alms \Pr 0 verb'\ C!T5Sr5l 

fR S'tii He robs Peter to pay Paul, 

He that always complains is never pitied [Proverb] ^ 

He th at blo ws in the dust fills his own eyes [Proverb] vtipt 

He that fights and runs away May Uve to fight another day 
Ft, iji| c, 3 ). — *'A man that runs away may fight again” 
as said by Demosthenes while flying from Philip at Chmronea in reply 
to a reproach The rest being —“But he that is in battle slam Can 
' never rise to fight again." [ cf Grasp all, lose all. 

He that gfrasps at too much holds nothing fast '®(i% c«ftt« 

He that is warm, thinks all are so [Proverb] jfsc® I 
He that lendeth, loseth the double [ Proverb ] 'S w st-R 

Ho that waits for another’s trencher eats many a late dinner 

[Proverb] spfl I 

He that waits to beat a dog will easily find a stick [Proverb] 

He that will steal an egg will steal an ox [Proverb]~'!^\ 
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HewhoiBbominmiBforfeune, Btumbles as ho goes {Proverb] 

Ha who laughs on Pnday will weep on Sunday [/*» overi] ^ 

'eS '^1 C^iC? , "SJR'S- E 5" Sorrow 

follows in the wake of ]oy. . , ^ ci_ , . ,r 

Ha who ( or that ) runs may read ’fits 'SMSliiS C5|*t 

CsfCef'S ’tW Even a most careless observer may easily 
see e. g. 

But truths on which depends our mam concern , , 

Shine by the side of every path we tread 

With such a lustre, he that runs may read,— Cow per. 

Head and ears jpi^ tflK, With the whole 

person, deeply • completely e g (il He plunged head and cats 
into the water —W ebster, (al He was Acarf am/ <ajj in debt— i e, 
completely overwhelmed.— W ebster 

(The) Head and &oat ■sMpf The chief point • the essence • 

e g “Your good conversation in Christ” — "As he who called you 
IS holy, be ye holy in alt your conversation ” This is the head and 
front of the matter with the writer.— M Arxold, 

Head and heart Earnestly- sincerely, e.g (i) You must 

try head and heait to get your lessons prepared, ( 2 ) He applied 
himself head and heart to the noble task he had taken upon himself. 

In intellect as well as in feelings ; thoroughly , c g, 
^schylus was, head and heart, a lyric poet.— M acaulay. 

Head and shoulders csit? 7{3!rl By force and without ceremony • 
violently eg, (i ) They dragged him head and shoulders, ( 2 ) T hey 
bring in every figure of speech, head and shonldcts, — I'ellon. '0 

511^1 '*lW‘‘f5l By the height of the head and shoulders . by 

far e, g, I was head and shouldci s higher than any other gentleman- 
present — Thackeray {branches or tops of trees. 

Head down -It^l ^ issfl OfSfl Trim or cut off j as, to head dc’,aii the 

Head foremost Headlong , with the head first 

used especially of falling from a height c,g. His foot slipped, and 
he fell down from the top of the precipitous bank into the water below 
head foi emost, [ tax s poll tax. 

Head money csjtcvR atfe gpfl Capitation 

Head off ^(Pf ■gt*f| orsrH Intercept ; go before • c. g. The constable 
ran by a short cut to head off the thief who was making good his 
escape 

Heads or tails This side or that , 

this thing or that ; — a phrase used in throwing a com to decide a 
choice, question, or stake, the head being the side bearing the effigy or 
principal figure, and tail the other side, 

H«ad over heels «(%} , 'spiftsrat^ « In a somersault • 

with the head downwards and feet upwards , headlong . e, g. But 
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Theseus answered, T must not pass till I have made the rough way 
smooth’ , and he forced him back against the wall till it fell, and Sciron 
rolled head over heels,— KirnsvEY. [ Hence, colloquially ] 

sfl In an inconsiderate or rash manner, hurriedly: 

e, g, 1 his trust which he had taken on him without thinking about it, 
head over heels in fact, was the centre and turning point of his school 
llfe~HUGHES 

Head up FRfpr ^ W! Close, as a cask or barrel, by fitting 

a head to. [ course. 

Head wind Wind blowing in a direction opposite the vessel’s 

Heads I win, Tails you lose A bargain m which the party 

that makes the contract is sure to win in any case. [ "In tossing up 
a com, with such an arrangement, the person who makes the bargain 
must of necessity win, and the person who accepts it must inevitably 
lose ’’—Brewer]. 

Hnnling art PN The practice of medicine. 

Health is better than wealth [ Proverb ] «(Pra csrq sict I 

Heap coals of fire on ( or upon ) one’s head 

Tty’ll ^ ^ e((«5i« ^ Excite remorse 

in one’s heart, or make one feel ashamed of his conduct, by returning 
good for the evil done by him e, g. If thine enemy be hungry, give 
him bread to eat , and if he be thirsty, give him water to drink , for 
thou shalt heap coals of fire upon hts head, and the Lord shall reward 
thee — Bible [ They heaped on coal. 

Heap on ^ Throw or lay m a heap , pile • e, g. 

Heap up ^ Amass , accumulate e, g. The wicked heap up silver 
as the dust.— Bible. ^ Throw or lay in a 

heap ; pile e. g He was told to heap up the rubbish. 

Hear a bird sing CSff'tt’I El's’ll Receive private communication. 

Hear as hog in harvest twi '®si1 'srt^ ^51 

elf's’ll ; 'spiwll’rtcsfit '5SI1 Let in at one ear and out at the other ; 
hear without paying attention. 

Hear from (t'KIil'S Be told by , learn from 

e.g, I must /lear /row thee every hour in the day. — Shakespeare. 

( ^C® ’(aitff ^t'8^ Receive communications from (usually 
m writing, as a letter) e. g. It is long since I heard from you last. 

Hear ill Be blamed ( Obsolete ) g* [ Fabius ] was well 

aware that not only within his oxvn camp, but also now at Rome, he 
heard til (or his temporizing and slow proceedings. — Holland. 

Hear of ( ) Wf ^5(1 ’ll '*1^ ^?I1 Be told 

or informed of ; learn about ; have an account of e, g. The project 
fell through and was heard of no more. — F roude, 

^ Listen to e, g. They would hear of no compromise, — 
Macaulay. 
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Hear say [ Colloquial ] ^S5i Hear one say ; Ijarn by 

common report , receive by rumour 

Hear-say evideace ^5(1 awH Evidence at second hand e. g. 
Such hearsay evidence could not be admissible in law. 

Hear tell of ( ^ Wfl Csrt^W Heat 

some one speak of « ^ I never heaid tell of ri man becoming a dress- 
maker.— H alibort ON. 

Hear well [Obsolete] at»ttpt« ’ttetlj Be praised. 

Hearken out <F51 Search for e g. If you find none, you must 
hearken out a vein and buy. — Ben Jonson. 

Hearken to ( ^ , 5IPltPrtt?ni apll Listen to . 
give heed to e. g Hearken, 0 Israel, to the statutes and the judg- 
ment which I teach you. — Bible. 

Heart and hand OTtvItc? With enthusiastic co-operation. 

Heart and soul With head and heart • earnestly ; sincerely 

e g. She applied herself, heirt and soul, to the noble cause she had 
advocated. 

Heart bleeds 5if<5 ^5l Feel evtreme pain from 

sympathy or pity e. g The Queen, when read-ng her speech on open- 
ing Parliament, was evidently affected when alluding to it [ the loss of 

two million souls ] , indeed, her keatt had bed for her Irish subjects 

L. Valentine 


Heart eeasea to beat There IS no more 

palpitation of the heart, life being extinct e g Many of the hem is 
that throbbed so gaily then, have ceased to Dickens, 

Heart heaviness ^TORI ^,jsgl-f'sl Depression of spirits. 

(One’s) Heart is in the right place ^ ci 

csrtctR ’ 5 *'^ ^8trl One is kind and 

sympathetic in spite of appearances , one is perfectly well-disposed 

Heart of oak 1^2i(%5! 'S A brave, resolute heart. 


Heart-rending Exceedingly affecting. 

(His) Heart sank into his boots 'era 'srg^ fsprtfe His spirits 
sank as low as possible short of absolutely deserting him, 

Heart-siokness Pt'Sl'ti Extreme depression of spirits 

(A) Hsart to heart talk ■srt‘1 ^sfl A confidential talk in private 
( with good advice, warning or reprimand ). 

Hoart-wholeffflijp-^ With unbroken courage; undismayed, ss^W! • 
'st-'Sl'WW Having the heart or affections free j not in love ■ e ^ No 
young woman could reject such an offer without consideration, if she 
were heart wAoIe,— Florence Marryat, Of a sinsle and 

his Ser i 


Hearth and home ; wl, Objects dearest 
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to one ; one's own country or native land • e. g The prisoner was cut 
off from his hearth and home, and deported to St. Helena. 

Hearth money (or penny) ft'iR'o ^ 

fe® A tax formerly levied in England on hearth, each hearth ( in 
all houses paying the church and poor rates ) being taxed at two 
shillings ^ 

Hearty eater > (?[ One who eats 

eagerly and largely , one who eats a hearty meal 

Heave a aable short fetPpit ci( 

*rt^itl ■’105 Draw so much of a cable into the ship, as 
that she is almost perpendicularly above the anchor. 

Heave a ship ahead vtt^ ’ll f?*!! «ikl«=i (.«!•■ c^?t 

■^flprt Ctsrk Force a ship ahead when not under sail, as by 

means of cables. [ side , careen it- 

Heave a ship down T^5 <PSl Throw or lay a ship down on one 

Heave a ship to ■siklc^in -iklc.Jlii ^ Bring 

a ship’s head to wind, and stop her motion. 

Heave a strain <5tCi!tt*St5P( ’tra 'Sffl'ttil'l vifl[2tsi5l?5Flc?^tfr^ Work at 
the windlass with unusual exertion. 

Heave in sight Come or appear m view for the 

first time, as a ship at sea, or as a distant object approaching or being 
approached e. g. A ship heated in sight. 

Heave out a sail *11^ ’^'51 Unfurl a sail ' 

Heave the log [ Nautical ] sife *sRSt« Learn the speed of a 

ship by log line and glass. 

Heave up v|f%®rW ^ Relinquish • give up e, g He was at last obliged 
to heave itp the design, Discharge from the stomach, vomit out. 

Heavemkissing Touching heavens 

Heavenly-minded Pure. 

Heavens would fall stkk c«c^ v|i5l ( ) Suffer 
extreme calamity ( for infringement of rules and regulations ). 

Heaven forbid ^ May God hinder or prevent it ■ e.g. 

"Heaven f 07 bid,” answered Telemachus, "that I should deny thee, 
seeing that thy very life is at stake." — H aveli,, 

Heaven knows God alone^ 

is aware or can tell'fused in reference to uncertain events ). 

I call God to witness (used in reference to real facts) . e, g. Heaven 
knom, I am innocent of the crime I am charged with. 

Heaven of heavens .[ Stife ] 

)'The highestkf the heavens, the abode and seat of God 
(^) Heaven on .earth A condition of great happiness. 
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Heavy fire Vl 'at^^ Severe or incessant dis charge of fire- 
arms 

Heavy hand ^5^3 . 'siSJlftH Seventy oppression 

Heavy in hand iCoUoqntttl\ Clumsy, a\sk- 

ward , sluggish e g He was a kind, honest fellow, though rather old 
fashioned, and just a trifle heavy in hind — J Pas'N" 

Heavy marching order The condition 

of troops fully equipped for field service 

Heavy metal [ilAfi/ary] q® ^ Large guns carrjing balls of a 
large size. ^ ^ Csttsfi Large balls for such guns 

Heavy purse <R 5 fgl, Jtsgri vml , 'fii Riches ; wealth. 

Heavy sea nt^lS A sea in which the waves run high 

Hedge a bet ^tflf iffl Bet upon both sides. 

Hedge bill A long handled bilMioofc. 

Hedge in »I 5 TnR m eje^ Surround so as lo prevent 

escape e. g That is law to hedge w the cuckoo.— L ockt. CT^J! ^ 

fvfitin Hem in surround for defence e g England hedged 11, 
with the mam — Sn.vKESPEARr. 


Hedge marriage -ag A secret or clandestine marriage, especially 
one performed by a hedge priest ■' 

Hedge out'^t'fi evatsi Shut out; hinder c.g l.ollius Urbius drew another 
wall to hedge oul incursions from the north.— M ilton , 

Hedge priest A poor, illucrate parson. 

Hedge eohool ^ti*:Hl , ^sltPra TVf f=Pnmii lln Ireland) 

An open-air school in the shelter of a hedge , a school for rustics 


Hedge up { Obstruct, as a road, with a barrier block 
up e, g. I will hedge up thy way with thorns.— BlULr. ' 

Hedge-writer ’( 53 = 11 ? (Si'-l?r a Grub Street author. 


Hedonic sect ^ rr£? 1 a:i ji-tj? 

A sect that placed the highest good m the gratification of the s^sts 

e^5««sa w.<hp,op„ 

(The) beelof AoMlles §7, w=ft^ ^ 

The vulnerable or weak point m m . 
[The tale says that Thetis took her son Achilles by tlieTied^and^dmDerf 
him m the river Sivx lo make Kim inwni«urKu^^ a>Ppca 

part except the hercoveTed S 
vulnerable point the hero was slain—BRrwER] ^ 

Heel to port fj ^ Lean on the left side 

Heels o’er gowdy [yco/c/O-Samc as Heels o-JSboad 

ff .TpSIT!.^ I2SS1 J""'" ” “ '» 

the ground.-DiCKENs. ^ -i hey rolled Acc/i <i»er head upon 


31 
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Heir apparent ^ ot 

<!ftf¥csT One whose right to an estate is indefeasible 

if he survives the ancestor 

Heir-at-law ^ni ^ ^ 

^ One who, after hts ancestor’s death, has a right to inherit all his 
intestate estate. 

Heir presumptiva sfl 

^f?C«t (3 tW(?( 'Stf'f^tft One who, if the ancestor should die 

immediately, would be his heir, but whose right to the inheritance may 
be defeated by the birth of a nearer relative, or by some other contin- 
gency. 

Heirship movables [5coiiis/i] 

Certain kinds of movables 

which the heir is entitled to take, besides the heritable estate 

(The) Helen of one's Troy The ambition of one’s 

life , the subject for which one would live and die. 

Hell and chancery are always open— There’s not much to choose 
between lawyers and the devil ( Saying in Fuller’s Collection, 1732 ). 

Hell broken loose ( It was ) ^ Said of a frightful 

state of anarchy or disorder 

Hell broth— A magical mixture prepared for evil purpose ( as made by 
the witches in Macbeth, Act iv, i ), 

Help a lame dog over a stile [Colloqutal] fw’tfl WtWl 

Enable a helpless person to surmount some 
difficulty by lending him aid e g’. I can help a lavie dog ovej a shle 
(which was Mark’s phrase for doing a generous thing).— K ingsley. 

Help forward Advance by assisting , assist 

in promoting. [ helped me tn this affair. 

Help in ( Wt*! ^ Assist in (anything) . e. g. Mr Chatterjee 

Help on Forward . promote by aid e, g 

Some respectable Indians had promised Vidyasagar to helponXhe 

agitation against polygamy vlf^iftil Jlt^ ^ Assist in putting 
on t. g. My servant helped me on with my boots (i. e he helped me 
to put them on ). 

Help one’s self ^ .• Look to one’s 

business • take care of one's self. 

Help one’s self to Appropriate to one's own use • 

e. g, (i) "And this gave the upright judge a pretence to help himself 
to a mouthful from the second shce." ( 2 ) Potentates and great nobles 
had the opportunity afforded them during the Reformation for 
helping themselves to church property. — Motley. 

Help out PPism ^ 7P5f| Aid in delivering from 

a difficulty e, g. Goldsmith found he had got into a scrape and 
seized upon Giardini to help him out of it.— I rving. ^P*i® 

Aid in completing a design e g. (ij He did not seem 
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dble to finish ffie work himself and so we helped him out with it.— 
McMordie 

(2) The god of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himself to help him out, — SwiiT. 

Help over ^Rl Aid in surmounting ; c. g- I had 

fallen into a great difficulty, and she helped me ovei tt. 

Help to ifTOR orerjl Supply with ; assist in obtaining • e. g. 

(I) She helped her guest fa a glass of the best cordial, (a) Shall I help 
you io some sweets 9— McMordie 

Help up sfiPIl OSt^ i ifWiII Raise , assist in rising • e. g. fi) 

As soon as the child got a fall, the fond mother hastened to help him 
up. (2) A man is well helped np that trusts to you. — SuAKEsrEARE. 

5 it?hll ’Hi Assist in raising e. g He helped the poor old man 
up with the burden (t. c., helped him in raising it). 

Helter-skelter [Colloriutal] istigttstfe In hurry and confusion • 

e g Galley held up a white handkerchief in his hand, and Brcytcn- 
back fired and donn went the general all of a heap, and then they all 
ran heltci sLclter down the hill — Haggard. [ Vide also 2 Henry IV, 
V, 3 — Shakespcvre ]. 

Hem about, around, in ’HI , CVnI Surround ; environ e. g. 
With valiant squadrons round ahut tc hem , — Fair I- k\. 

Hem out ’ft^ Pfast Shut out «r. g You cannot 

hem him out of London.— J Webster. 


Hempen caudle (or Hempen collar) Hfe A hangman’s rope c g. 
You shall have a hempen caudle then, and the help of a hatchet. — 
Shakespharc_ [of hemp. 

Hempen fever «?iPi Death on the gallows, the rope being made 

Hempen vridow eg ^ vtPf ’?tt% attl ’i?! The uidow of 

a man who has been hanged e. g Of a hempen widow the kid of 
forlorn.— A insworth. 


(As a) Hen with one chick JlHtW ^ sitsi Over-fussy about tri- 
fling matters. [his wife. 

Hen-pecked tg*! A man who tamely submits to the snubs and snarls of 

(A) Henry Dubb if?l^ qcig ttPH The ideal working man 

in the opinion of the U. S. capitalist. 

Hercules’ choice ’srtPrttfafPrtf aJHl^n Toil and duty chosen 

in preference to ease and pleasure r-from a story in Xenophon’s 
‘Memorabilia." Immortality, ^ 

^®we?ght^* ^ A stick of great sice and 

Hercules’ knot cn ^ A knot extremely dfStli 

Hercules’ labour ^ Very great toil. 


Here and there MtOi mtPi In one place and m another c.g. He 
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would open the leaves of the ledger here and there and look proudly 
upon the fair and unblotted entries — Dickens. 

PNtPf In a dispersed manner or 

condition , thinly or irregularly e g Nothing of the conversation 
was distinguished beyond a few disjointed words here and there , — 
Dickens e. 

Here goes ' >i|? (^IR '^ra) 1 — An exclamation 
indicating that the speaker is about to do something 

Here’s to ( one ) [ Archaic and colloquial ] ( fePifC*! ) <i|^ 

This drink is to the health of e. g. 

Hete’s to budgets, bogs, and wallets ' 

Here's to all the wandering train '—Burns 

Here you are [Colloquial] C^sl ^ Bts, iil^^ C®1 ’tc«f This 

is what you want. 

Herfordshire Idnduess Good turn for a good 

turn rendered Fuller says the people of Herfordshire "drink back to 
him who drinks to them " 

Hermefio art ‘(I^W iSlIfR The art or science 

of alchemy. So called from Hermes Trismegistus ( the Thrice Great* 
est Hermes ) or the Egyptian God Thoth. its hypothetical founder. 

Hermetic books Books of the Egyp- 
tians, which treat of astrology, Books which 

treat of universal principles, of the natures and orders of celestial be- 
ings, of medicine, and other topics 

Hermetic philosophy >s|^ A system which acknowledges 

only three chemical principles — viz , salt, sulphur, and mercury— 
from which it explains every phenomenon of nature 

Hermetic powder The sympathetic powder, supposed 

to possess a healing influence from a distance 

Hermetically sealed ^ Securely closed. [ When chemists want 
to preserve anything from the air, they heat the neck of the vessel till 
it IS soft, and then they twist it till the aperture is closed. This is call- 
ed sealing the vessel hermetically, or like the chemist.— Brewer ] : 
e.g. yiy ^<(15 aiG hermetically sealed (i e , so as not to utter a word 
of what has been imparted } 

Hero of the hundred fights— Conn, a legendary Irish king , (said also 
' of Nelson, Wellington, and other famous commanders). 

Hero worship SRlif? Extravagant admr- 

ration for great men, likened to the ancient worship of heroes : e g. 

' Hero worship exists, has existed, and will for ever exist universally 
among mankind. — C arltle. 

. Heroic Sge ^ ) The semi-mythical period of Greek history, 

when the heroes or those called the children of the gods were represent- 

•'* ed to have lived'among men. ... 
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Heroic medioines ( or remodloa ) PJ ’Vt ’T!'! >5’?^ 

^ sii^Pi<nF Such medicines as either Uill or cure. 

Heroic poetry Tftaj The poetry in which the life of a 

hero IS celebrated , epic poetry 

Heroic size Jit'rtil'l ’Tf T-tB fersi'ftnl C5t j 

( In sculpture ), lari;cr than life, but smaller than colossal. 

Heroic verse |ti|t^ EPiflPlPPl The verse of heroic or epic poclr), being 
in English, German, and Italian the iambic of ten syllables. 

Hew out €iT<tiI *13^151 Form or shape with a sharp instru* 

ment c, g, Tlicy then heaved fiul n sepulchre 
feilfil Form laboriously f. 1 now piss mv da) s, not studious, 
nor idle, rather polishini; old works than he-Mngont new ones — For? 

Hewers of ■wood and drawers of water [Bdltcil] ’Ftz ’ri^, m csFil 

-sf^Ts ^iFTfdj fipitfEiJ fTi— sita ctri^iFi 

Ccl^ ^ Tliose who cut wood and draw water from l.anks or wells , such 
as am employed in menial offices , shves [ Joshua, Chapter IX, 
where It IS s.nd that the Gibeomtes nere made b) Joshua "tlic hficrs 
0 / ivood and d/atvos a/ tiafci unto all conprccation" J c, g 'I he 
cflect of the insane attempt to subjugate England by means of Irdantl 
was that the Irish became heviers of w'Jod mid di'itncrt of luifcr to the 
English — M aciui/AI 

Heyday of youth PiVfTO Prime of )outh 

Hide-and-Boek gtrfgfit PPII A play of elitidren in which some hide them* 
selves and another seeks them 

Hide one’s face 'ffseo fpre ^ 55 ] Withdraw one’s favour <• ,c* 
Thou didst hxdt thy face, and I was troubled,— Bluer.. 

Hide one’s face from OiPnstg ul cr.1 , gcTVl T?l, TKl T5l Overlook . 
pardon c.^ Hide ihy face ftom mv sms — Biiti i . ( Tt^tiTre ) 

’ffiirs PlUii , ( TWitS ) eife ^551 W iindtavv one’s favour 
from , be displeased with. 

Hide one’s light under a bushel TRIjis fijcr?! ■si 51^1 Rul isNI Con- 
ceal or obscure one’s talents [File phrase is t.-ikcn from the Bible 
where Jesus said, "Neither do men light a candle and put it under a 
bushel, but on a candlestick . and it giveth light unto all that are in 
the house "] c g JIiss D also did not hide hci tight under a bushel; 
though the rumour of her having made a speech to the cicctois w.is 
not founded on fact. — TROLiorr. 

Hide-bounded Narrow-minded, obstinate. 

Higgle and haggle fsfftCJBt irs ’Rt’fjsf ly-irl Be tedious and nice in 
making a bargain. 

High and dry Out of water ; out of the reach of the 

current or waves • e.g A vessel left on the sand by the retreating 
tide IS said to be left high and dry. 
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High and low Rich and poor, people of every condi- 

tion. \Colloqmal] :^3S Everywhere , in all possible places e.g T 
hunted high and low —Webster [ overbearing. 

High and mighty \ColloqutaT\ Exalted, ^15^, Arrogant , 

High antiquity Remote antiquity e g. These manus- 

cripts contain chronicles of htgh antiquity — McMoRME. 

(A) high arm— Same as A high hand. 

High oelebratiOE ^5 '^5^ The act of celebrating 

any solemn ceremony, as the euchanst, with music. [ xion. 

High colour ^ **ll Pronounced redness of comple- 

High day fru , A sacred or holy day ; a festive day : 

e, g. That Sabbath day was an htgh day —Bible, fR , Full 
day • noon e g. It ts yet htgh day, neither it is time that the cattle 
should be gathered together — Bible. 

High-falutin [ jocular ] , t'!j64i High-flown > bombastic ; 

pompous «. g His enemies have done their best to enlighten her as 
to the hollowness of his htgh-faluUn professions. — English Magazine. 

High fare ©’Itoni vffifj , Rich food • luxurious living e g. 

Solomon lived at ease and full of honour, wealth, and high fare,-^ 
Milton. 

High festival cif viteR ^ A festival to be ob- 
served with full ceremonial. [ pretensions or manners. 

High-dier One who is extravagant m 

(A) High hand j vpjisl Might , power. iSfcut^JT Triumph e g The 
children went out with a hi^h hand— B ible. ©W , j 

Audacity , overbearing manner a, g. They governed the city with a 
high hand — JoWETH. 

High in the instep ©w, Haughty. 

Highjmks^|©siJtl«^'2l1ftvf#tifftf^ Scottish pastime [Hence 

colloquially ] C4HI^«|SI5f ^ Noisy revelry ; wild 

sport, 

High life ©5Kat% CSTtC^ ^rlurfflRr fsr^ ^ The 

manner of life that prevails among the higher classes , life among the 
aristocracy or the rich a g. A writer sprung from the humbler classes 
is sure to make egregious blunders in attempting to depict high lift . — 
McMordib 

High liver fiplHl' One who indulges in rich diet. 

High living ©«,f| OSt®!! CStSR, C®t?f5I fijvrPf Feeding upon rich anif 
costly food e.g generally brings on various diseases 

High mass (srtvilvf 4Tt#t^ stcilj filB^ 

In the Roman Catholic Church, that mass which is performed by a 
choir in a specially formal and solemn manner ; — as distinguished 
from Low mass, in which the prayers are recited without singing. 
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High miuded , Svit5l'2rff% Of noble mind , magnanimous - c. g. 
Rather than stoop to flattery to attain his ends, a htgh-mindci man 
will bear his lot with patience.— McMobdie, 

Proud, arrogant, haughty - e.g. Be not high-vnndcd but fear — 
Bible. 

High noon Full or complete noon. 

High operation CSiH ^1 ntlfil =?irt Extraction of the 

stone by cutting into the upper part of the bladder. 

High place [.S« tpiure] ^ An eminence 

or mound on which sacrifices were offered. ^ 

High pressure ^ (ifRirtpR 5t»l rSH El«t) Intense pressure, 


t. e , pressure exceeding that of the atmosphere. Metaphorically 

It means— UrtrafJ Et^tlEtPt Of ^ Excitement 

caused by having too much to attend to c. g The man is now work- 
ing at high pressure, [|on the high topes. 

High ropes GPff? Distant and haughty temper e. g. She is 

High aeSiS isr^ The waters of the ocean without the boun- 


dary of any country ifttmtfil The umncloscd waters of the ocean, 

which are without the limits of low-water mark, open ocean : e ir. 

-McMoRDir 


High spirits Jovial mood, in good spirits 

High table WTCSiit the table m the dmmg-hall of a 

High tea srttntW Ef Tea with meats and extra relishes ,— as op- 

High tame TO. Quite time- fit time, r.c, the lime 

MacauLy. ’"S^' "akc.- 


old time IColloqumn fsioftl «tWlT3r5te ^ m fife 
TO A time of special jollity or entfiusiasm ^ 

High-toned 5R^ Noble r «■ 

*««» 

tide. C^ttrte TO The time for such elevation 

Highway-man if^ a high-way robber. 
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High ■wine 5tf^ Distilled spirits containing 'a high percentage of 
alcohol. 

High ■n'OrdS ifSinra BiBI Loud, angry words e, g From 
simple reasoning they came to htgh words, and then to blows. 

(The) Higher orders naf® (21% Upper classes 
Highland hail ^ Fists and cuds. , 

(A) highly ooloured statement or story A state- 

ment or story set forth in greatly exaggerated terms so as vividly to 
strike the imagination. 

Highways and by-ways Everywhere 

Hip and thigh Both before 

and after , utterly . mercilessly [See Smite hip and thigh ] e g 

Protestants are by the ears a-drivin’ away at each other the 
whole blessed time, tooth and nail, htp and tktgh, hammer and tongs, 
Haliburton ° ’ 

Hip ' Hip ! Hurrah l ^ Hi An exclamation of joy or vic- 

tory. [ According to some, the literal meaning of the expression is 
"Jerusalem is lost to the infidels, and we are on the road to Paradise”]. 

Hippooratio fhoe "Hi »lfilH^ The change 

produced in the countenance by death, or long sickness, ex’cessive 
evacuations, ^cessive hunger, and the like ,-so called as having been 
described by Hippocrates, a physician 
Hire out one’s self, or Hire one’s self out m ^ 

Engage one’s services for a reward «. g. They- have Imed 
out themsehes for bread.—BiBLE. 

Hired gnef— Mutes and other undertaker’s employe’s at funerals 
His lane Oi By himself • himself alone, 

•It Make a hissing sound at, especially m contempt or disapproba- 
tion^ « g. The merchants among the people shall al thee —B ible 
Historic sense The capacity to conceive and represent the 
unity and significance of a past era or age 

Histoncal method 'sitCSItBJll The study of a subject 

in Its historical development! ^ 

Historical painting The painting of histone scenes 

Historioal or historic present ( in Grammar ) The 

present tense used for the past, to add life and reality to the narrative. 
Historical seiise vl[»glp|<f That meaning of a passage which is de- 
auced from the circumstances of time, place, &c , under which it was 
written* 

History piece A representation in painting, drawing, &c, 

of any real event, including the actors and the action. 

Take 

advantage of a man when he is at one’s mercy. 
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“bS ™ .hfs »fK ASS m Si 

Hit hard W8^ Strike a severe blow ; deal with s'^vaeiy ’ J’ ^ 

iS beTs goTd-natured as you hkc to our own side and I will at the 

enemy as hard as you hke.-TH^CKERvr. ^ Cf^^l R'd.cule ti.lh 
most telling effect, , 

Hit it off together [Colloqtital'\ Agree ;sm , 

harmoL e%. They don\ /at it e/to^et/ier so well as you and 1 

do.— J. Pays, 

Hit off 5!sttrpf3tC^ ^ Describe with hits or characteristic strokes c /r* 
Swift has lut o/this part of their character.— L amb. Imitate, 

ffit-or miBB j ^ ^ sp ’ll ’SRt’is Reckless • hap- 

hazard. 


Hit out »P(t^ "7^1. Gilrs ■SI121 Strike out with the 

fists. ^stPltst ^ Perform by good lock, [In the latter sense 
this phrase is now very little in use ]. 

Hit the mark "^l Touch an object aimed .it, as a mark ( i, c , 

not to miss it ) • c g. In the Sirayamv.ira of Draupadt, Arjuna hit 

the mark and won the fait lady. 511^51 ’TSl { iTH 

Attain the object aimed at c g. He received no answer, but could 
easily discern that he had hit the mark,— D icktss, 

Hit the nail on the head [ Collogmal ] try'll TD ^ 

6^ iptat ’Ftsf ’F?tl Hit or strike the exact point; do the right 
thing at the right moment j make an attempt which turns out success- 
ful e g (i) This merchant hit the nail on the /ifiiif by buying a 
large quantity of wheat yesterday ; the price has risen to-day. — 
McMordie. (2) He shears down into the true centre of the matter 
and there not only /iits Me natl on the head, but with crushing force 
smites at home,— CARtitc. [a perfect hit. 


Hit the needle S’? ^stl rrsertstl^ Hit the nail on the right head, make 

Hit upon iFin, Light upon 

come to by chance • c g I was in great despair, but at length 
hit upon the expedient of boiling it in water. — 5mii.es. 

Ehtoh m with «ttr( ; ft®! «It’e’ri Fit m consistently ( as accounts). 

Hitoh on well together ftc®r f^c*t ^(FfI Get on smoothly. 

Hitoh up Fasten up. ’ll Pull or 

raise with a jerk ■ eg, A sailor his trousers — WmsTrs. 

( cgjfeiftfg ) i§|S| Attach, as a horse, to a vehicle : c, g. Hitch up 

the black mare — Webster. 

Hitch your wagon to a star ^ IssWbtI triltl ^ Aim high ; don't 

. low aspirations {quoted from Emerson’s Citilieafior), 

cf. Too low they build who build beneath the stars — Yoda’g, 
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Hither and thither (3ffw To this place and that. 

Hob-and-nob, or Hob-a-nob ^ »Iif «tta^ Associate 

or drink together familiarly e.g^ I have seen him and his poor 
companion hob-and-nobit»g together.— T hackeray 

Hobby-horse ^ A favourite pursuit [ The hobbj- is a 

falcon trained to fly at pigeons and partridges As hawks were univer- 
sal pets in the days of falconry, and hawking tlie favourite pursuit, it is 
quite evident how the ,word hobby has got its present meaning. Hobby 
IS a corruption of ‘'hobby-house" ( hawk-tossing ), or throwing off the 
hawk from the wrist. Hobby is applied to a little pet nding-horse by 
tne same natural transposition, as a mews for hawks is now a place for 
horses.— Brewer ]. 

Hob’s pound Difficulty, embarrassment. 

Hobson’s choice sri ^csre 

^5(1 Either this one or none , a choice without an alternative 
[ Tobias Hobson was a carrier and inn-keeoer at Cambridge, \vho 
erected the handsome conduit there, and settled ‘seren lays" of pas- 
ture ground towards its maintenance. ‘He kept a stable of forty good 
cattle, ahvays ready and fit for travelling , but when a man came for 
a horse he was led into the stable, where there was great choice, but 
was obliged to take the horse, which stood nearest to the stable-door.’ 

( Spectetor, No. 509) ] e g The appointment was thrust upon 'me 
and I had to accept it , it was like Hobson's choice to me 

Hobbes’ voyage 'SifHpS® ’Ftfr ^ A leap m the dark. 

Hocus-pocus 'srtlW’T ’jarlWil Juggler’s trick, jugglery , also, 

a Juggler. [ Hence, figuratively ] ft® , CEtW ore’ll, atStS'fl 
Hoodwinking others, fraud, deception • e, g The hostess was too 
adroit at that hocus-pocus of the table which often is practised in cheap 
boarding houses. No one could conjure a single joint through a greater 
variety of forms. — W Irving. 

Hodge-podge firiS?® f«|^ Medley , a mixed dish of "bits and pieces 
all cooked together.” (A corruption of "hotch-potch.” ) 

(A) Hog in armour ^ t'lk-rn A person of awkward 

manners dressed so fine that he cannot move easily. 

(The) Hoi Polloi [Greei] Jifftfl C^Tt^ The proletariat. At the Universities 
the poll-men, t, e , those who take a degree without honours, are collo- 
quially known so. 

Hoist by (or with) one’s own petard »|i5l 

Ensnared in one’s snare , beaten with one's own weapons [The petard 
was a thick iron engine, filled with gunpowder, and fastened to gates, 
barricades, and so on^ to blow them up The danger* was lest the 
engineer who fired the petard should be blown up in the explosion.— 
Brewer ' e g 1 am hoist by my own petard, caught in my own 

, mousetrap,— Ho WELts, 

Hoist sail v|1^ cifS’II Unfurl Sail, \Be.xux, figuratively] EfiRIl ’it'851’ 
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Cut one's slick , be og : e. g. Will you hoist sail, sir 1 Here lies your 
way.— Shakespeare. 

Hoity-toity ’ll S'lLut 

disapprobation (Probably (rom the obsolete verb, hoit, to »>^P ^ 

noisily) e. g “Hoiiy-taiiy /" cries Honour, "madam is in her airs, 1 

HoE MrffSSfS ’tC?) Act as a 

He had incurred much unpopularity by holding brufs for the wown 

at the Bloody Assises -Macaulay. (sft5t?'3) Apply one’s 

seif to the defence of e g. Prolessor Doivdcn holds a brief for Dhci- 

ley.-M. Arnold. ipSifTO 'IW Hold a doctrine; adhere 

to a creed . 

Hold a candle to (c?Pi «|5rBl Tlt^) «!W1 t7«ii1 Aid or countenance (that 
which IS wrong) [Hie allusion is to the practice of Roman Catholics, 
who burn candles before the image of a favourite saint, carry them in 
funeral processions, and place them on ihcir altars.— B rew FR } e.g. 
What, must I hold a candle io my shame 1 t, c., call attention to this 
disguise, and blazon my folly abroad?— S uakespeirl. 

( ?05l Be comparable w'lth ; be very inferior ; e. g. 
There isn't one of these Belgravian women who could hold o ca'dte to 
her [or coolness.— N orrts, 

Hold a candle to the devil 'i??!!'! ’FtKPI dS? csfetH Aid or counten- 
ance that which is wrong RJljtiRdft? s?3| Abet an evildoer out 
of fawning fear. [The allusion is to the story of an old woman who set 
one wax taper before the image of St Michael, and another before the 
devil whom he was trampling under foot Being reproved for paying 
such honour to Satan, she naively replied, "You see, yotir honour, it 
IS quite uncertain which place I shall go to at last, and sure you will 
not blame a poor woman lor securing a friend in each,''— BRnt nsl 
eg Oh, Charles dear, for my sake hold a httk.htlle a iidle to (1 • 
Reade. 

Hold aohapel ctN I'l’lWRt? spT 

Csfl^^ dltfas ^Sl j(S| ^ Meet together, as the men employed in a 
printing office, lor the purpose of consulting or fr-iming rules and regu- 
lations for the good order of the estsbhshmcnt 
Hold a communioation, oorrespondenoe or inteicoursB 'BTsi? 

qspfS ^ VI iVtVI Carry on negotiation. 

Hold a court, a levee or a durbar Vj^-Jisliind Convene an asscmblv 
ot the retinue ol a sovereign c g. It moves through a zodiac of feasts 
and fasts, names every day of the year, every town and market and 
headland and monument, and has coupled itself with the alm.'mac. that 
no coKi-f can be /leW, no field ploughed no horse shod, without some 
ieare from the church - EstERSo.v.vilgmsv^l Sit as presiding officer 

for the transaction of judicial business. ° 


" I®'" a fc5tiv.sl or anniversary . 
we U hold a hast m great solemnity.— S hakespeake. ^ 
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Hold a market Hare a meeting together oF peopleata 

stated time and place, for the purpose of traffic by private purchase and 
sale I 

Hold a meeting ^ Have or convene a gathering • e. g. A niteting 
of the Dublin freeholders was held in the Exchange to petition the King. 

— Froude. ^ ^ 

Hold a parley with ( sffe Confer with 

( an enemy ) on treaty. ( 

^ Cease fighting with and yield to e g, Who hold no 
parley mih unmanly fears but face a thousand dangers at the call of 
duty — Adams. 

Hold a round table <^11 ^ Proclaim or hold a 

grand tournament. [See under Hound table). 

Hold a wager ’(‘l ifsll. ift^ri Stake or hazard a wager, 

Hold aloof Keep or remain at a distance. 

Hold an enquiry ^ Institute or make enquiry. 

Hold an ofloe »[Cif ssrpr^ «ff^ Occupy a post. 

Hold an opinion si® siW Maintain an idea 
Hold at arm’s length t(f^ ^«ri, 'sitftc® sfl ops^ 

Keep at a distance of an arm, t e., not to allow to close in * « g He 
dragged him out by the collar, and held him at amis length,^ 
_ Dickens 

Hold at bay (*taFC^) ^ ora’ll Prevent ( an 

antagonist ) from closing in or attacking e g Then these two men 
together, one making holes in the partitions while the other fought and 
held the enemy at bay with his bayonet, broke through three more 
partitions, and were thus enabled to bring eight patients through a 
small window into the inner line of defence — L Valentine. 

Hold back <(fel ^ Cfretf! Keep back , restrain. -STW 

COTH Keep back , conceal e g. In giving evidence, you should 
not hold bach anything you know. ’lipl Keep or remain behind 

e, g. You should not hold back at a time, when others are attempting 
to reform 

Hold by tV|) tflsRl YW Catch hold of ( a thing ) and then cling to 
( it ) • adhere to • e g A man falls over a cliff but catches a shrub 
his weight, however, is too great and the shrub gives way; so having 
nothing to hold by he falls to the ground. — McMordie. 

Hold by the button 

Detain in conversation to weariness ; bore, ( 

7l Id's’ll Be in terms of familiarity or intimacy with. 

Hold fast to ( C^|5I f¥|C® ) Sffipil *ilW Stick firmly 

to . cling to tenaciously e, g. But his Toryism, such as it was, he held 
fast to through all changes of fortune and fashion.— Macaulay. 

Hold forth «ra1 , Exhibit e. 'g. The painter held forth 
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the picture to great advantage. ^1 , Offer , propose 

e, g. Observe the connection of ideas in the propositions which books 

hold forth and pretend to teach. — L ockk, '^1 

Harangue , declaim . preach e. g He held forth on politics for 
an hour at the meeting last night.— M cMordie. 

Hold good tpttiif «lt?1 Be true , be well applicable e. g It 

would not be difficult to show that in politics the same rule holds good. 
— Macaulay tfCeiflftW Be effective e, g. A futile scheme is a 
design conceived in the mind, which will not hold good in practice — 
Brewer [ now very little in use ] 

Hold hand JPlt«fl ^ Complete successfully [ This phrase is- 

Hold hand i Stop 

Hold hard tl^l ^ Stop . go easy , keep a firm hold, seat or 

footing, so that one may not be overthrown. 

Hold high carnival ’FtlHIl 'silli’rtif ^ Hold riotous- 

feasting ^. g Meanwhile, from Spain, from Dankirk flocked sea- 
rovers, holding high carnival in British waters, paralysing trade and 
carrying king's subjects off into activity. — ipth Century 

Hold in Jlttl® ^ Restrain . curb e. g The horse tried to throw off 
the rider, hut was firmly /leW »n. Restrain one’s self* 

e. g. He was so tempted to laugh that he could scarcely hold in 

( <5^ ) >35151®!?:^ ‘ftil'i ^ W -511^1 ^Ci5 Sfl ♦ifel Retain 

without leakage eg You may take this cask , it is good enough to 
holdjn wine 

Hold in bondage ^ Keep in thraldom , 

enslave , captivate e. g He would break the charm under which 
false prophets hold the souls of men tn bondage, — Macaulay, 

Hold in ohanoery— Same as Get in ohanoery 

Hold in check ’Ffssi ilt^ Curb , restrain within proper bounds e, g 
The police found it hard work to hold the mob in check 

Hold in contempt 431 , ^*11 Despise ■ e g He conducted 
himself so vilely that every one held him tn utter contempt. 

Hold in estimation 431 Esteem highly e g Every one 

held the late Maharaja tn estimation for his noble chanties. 

Hold in fee— Hold as one’s lawful and absolute possession e. g. 

Once did She hold the gorgeous east tn fee , 

And was the safeguard of the west —Wordsworth, 

Hold in hand {Obsolete] ( -sFl^tc^c 43l j 4Hll ^Wl 3t«H Toy 

with ; keep in expectation , divert or amuse in order to get some ad- 
vantage e g, , 

O ' fie, receive favours, return falsehoods, 

And hold a lady in hand . — Beaumont & Fletcher, 

Hold in play ifs(C!l 43l Keep under control ; dally with. 

'3rt’!j® 31^11 Keep occupied e g. 

I, with two or more to help me, 

. ^ - Will hold the foe|»n play, — Macaulay. 
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Hold in pledge ’it^H . W Keep as security. 

Hold in readiness ?t«t1 Keep ready e.g A 

large body of troops was /leid tn readiness to march towards the Dutch 
Frontier.— Macaulay i. 

Hold in the hollow of one’s hands ^rlw ^ 

Hold complete mastery over e g The power that commands the 
waters of the Nile, holds Egypt in the hollow of its hands, — Stend. 

Hold in trust Have in one’s keeping or possession m 

behalf of another . e, g The few members who remained were de- 
sirous to appropriate to themselves a power which they held only tti 
Macaulay , 

Hold lands in oapite stieilij 'siftPl ^ c®T?t Hold lands 

directly from the sovereign. 

Hold of (c^ ^1 ; ( ) «r^tsf3l ^ Derive 

right or title from , acknowledge dependence to, for possession e, g 
My crown is absolute, and holds of none — Dryden, 

Hold off '5’Ftl® «IW , SJt’f ^ Keep at a distance ,■ avoid connec- 
tion e. g. Everybody should hold off from evil ’ company, 

«tpp( 5 itW Stay away , be slow to do a thing e g. If the rams 
for some days more, the crops will be destroyed ^fft® 

Put meg When it (the Spanish marriage) had been held off by 
the Spanish Court for a long time, Charles set off m disguise to see the 
Spanish princess — Dickens. 

Hold on (one’s way) Continue to proceed -or pro- 

ceed in e g. He held on at a great pace and allowed no grass to 
grow under his feet between Bng-place and the instrument-maker’s 
door.— D ickens. dHI^ ^ S^Tl Continue , go on e, g. The trade luld 
on for years.— StviET. fe® , 5fpf| Cease ; stop , e,g, I saw a 
white man about to beat his negro slave, and in order to make him 
desist, I shouted to him ''Hold on ” ftvjpf 5 f[^ Keep one’s self 
up e, g Hope continued to inspire me and I Mii ck manfully — 
Smiles ’tW Continue holding or clinging , e g The 

poor fellow clung to the spar as long as his arms had strength , and 
when he could hold on no longer, he uttered a cry and sank beneath 
the waves — M cMoroie 

Hold one responsible fs Ttft ^ Make 

or have one to be answerable ( for anything done ) e, g. His Grace 
would be held personally responsible if the treaty was interrupted.— 
Scott 

Hold one’s breath (c^ m pprin ^ ^ Cease breath- 

ing for a short time ( through excitement, horror, &c. ) e g. At 
points he was wound up to such a pitch of eloquence and passion that 
every listener, including the great criminal, held his breath in an pgony 
of horror — Mosley 

JSold one’s ground ^ ^<11, 'stsft'; 

^ ^1^1 *11 Keep up one’s 
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position against opponents or competitors; not lose ground ‘eg We 
are told that English manufacturers cannot hold thetr ground against 
foreign competitors. — Froude. 

Hold one’s hands ^ ^ 'fl^l Refrain from doing 

anything, or from interfering in any matter e g. With So, with some- 
thing of an ill grace. Lord Salisbury bade those of his inclining to hold 
their hands, and the Land Bill of i88i became law.— J. M' Carthy 

Hold one’s head above water sil titevi, 

Jfl *t®) Not sink , not be overwhelmed eg. 1 do not see how you 
can hold your head above saater in these days of scarcity. 

Hold ( or Hold up ) one’s head high 

Bear one’s self proudly , have the appearance or demeanour of a 
proud man eg A mark of true nobility is, not to hold one’s head 
high, but to bear oneself humbly in a high station of life — McMordie. 

Hold one’s nose to the grindstone ^ 

S^fi! S‘t%55f ■^irt Oppress one . keep one in a condition of servi- 

tude e g They might be ashamed, for lack of courage, to suffer the 
Lacedaemonians to hold thetr nose to the grindstone. — Sir T North 

Hold one’s own ^ , ^tl-l n'j 

VtS’Il Maintain one's position against opponents not fall off, or lose 
ground e g Charles held hts own fairly and bartered repartees on 
equal terms with Sydney and Buckingham — Macaulay ipltPl UsH , 
s[1 *1151 Keep up , not fall behind e, g. A ship holds her own 
when she sails as fast as another ship, or keeps her course. — Webster. 

Hold one’s peaoa, or Hold one’s tongue ^ 

Be silent , not to speak (The former phrase is dignified and pathetic • 
the latter is more used in conversation ] eg (i) The boy was 
strictly ordered to hold his tongue ( 2 ) They were weeping biiterly , 
but when the good man spoke words of comfort, they held their peace, 
— McMordie 

Hold one’s self in readiness stW Be in a state of readiness • 

be ready « ^ He wrote begging him to hold himself in readiness 
as all was prepared within the city. — Motley. ’ 

Hold opinion with [ Oisolete ] ( >9^ ^ Agree with ■ 
e gi Thou almost makest me waver in my faith, to hold opinion with 
Pythagoras —Shakespeare 

Hold out apltfiFS ^ WSl Extend ; stretch • e. g. The kine 

hold out to Esther the golden sceptre, that was in his- hand Bible 

■fe® Offer e.g Fortune Mds aai these to you as rewards 

Ben Jonson. , ^®'s1 q1 <1^1^ Not to giye way or yield • 

e. g The rams set in , and could the garrisoil hold out a little longer 

- disease would have nd them of their invaders —Southey. ?ff( ’ 

^1% Last , live , continue e, g. (i) Indeed it was thought 

- strange that the supplies should have held out so long;— M acaulay 
( 2 ) I came in my folly without a cloak, and I can never hold out 
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until dawn in this cruel frost. — Havell, sf? Continue ta 

suffer , endure e g. He cannot long hold oul these pangs. — Shakes* 

PEARE. 

Hold out a hope Ex-tend or put forward hopes e, g. Do 

not hold out false hopes, there is nothing more cruel — Helps. 

Hold out a promise ( ^ 'siMI 
C?« 5 (| Give assurance eg I hold out no promise and leave you to 
judge for yourself. — Dickens 

Hold out a threat stf® fif#! Threaten. 

Hold out against ( *11 ^ j 

Of'S’rt Not give way to , resist e g Enemies cannot hold out 

agiinst starvation. — ^T hackeray 

Hold out au mducement Cffl’Tl Offer a motive to action e g. 

This \v&s held out a.s an additional inducement to her preserving the 
strictest silence. — Dickens 

Hold over ( ^ <rWj Keep before . e. g The threat of 
dismissal has been held over him for a month and yet he does not 

mend his conduct — McMordie ^ itfstl Delay , put off ; 

postpone e. g The application was held over for consideration at 

the ne\t meeting vtcifa Ciptif ^ 

Remain in office, possession, &c., beyond the regular or stipulated 
term e. g My lessee has held the house ovei , he is, therefore, liable: 
to pay damages. 

Hold taok Last j hold out e. g But rebellions on all sides stirred 
up by obdurate papists, and other tumulters, with a plain war in Nor- 
folk, #sici against two of the king’s generals, made them of 
force content themselves with what they had already done. — Milton. 

Hold the a&sizes ^IfilelC'SsI ^ Direct and bring about 

officially the court of sessions e. g They burst into the city and 
seized the judges who were going to hold the assizes — Dickens 

Hold the balance even §»? ^ 

^ Keep up a fair equilibnum e.g He found it hard work 
to hold the balance even between his two sons, the younger of whom he 
loved dearer than his heart. 

Hold the cards m one’s own hands Have- 

the upper hand in anything and be able to do as one likes 

Hold the cards in your own hands [Proverb] ^ Jfl. 

Hold the field '^1 Engage the attention of men: 

e. g Two schemes now hold the fields. 

Hold the fort' cij isifii Maintain your 

position at all costs ( from the phrase by General Sherman, who sig- 
nalled It to General Corse jn 1864 during the American Civil War). 

Hold the mastery ^ Hold sway • be the 

■master j be supreme ' e.-gc ''Now mark my words," .began Athene, 
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"thou hast a heavy task before thee, to purge the house of the shameless 
crew who for three years past have htld. thc^ inn&tciy there, and sought 
to tempt thy wife from her loyalty to thee."— H avell. 

Hold tlie plough ^ ^ Drive or manage the plough • 

e jf. Cultivators in this country hold the plough driven by a team of 
oxen. 

Hold the serpent by the tail sTS ^ Act foolishly. 

Hold the trump-oard ^'S^t Possess the supreme power and be 

able to do as one pleases e g England is viewed as holding the 
trump-card in Turkey. — K inglakb, 

Hold to (C^ “itW , , 5 ll Abide by , cling to , 

adhere to closely eg To the last he hdd to the great object of his 
life— the abolition of slavery. — Smiles. { Keep 
before e, g, 

Lo ' where the stage, the poor, degraded stage. 

Holds Its warped mirror to a gaping age. — S prague 

Hold together ^ 1 . ^ Remain united ; 

be in union e g (i) Brothers should hold togethei throughout 
their lives (2) The chair is so rickety that it will not hold together — 
McMordie 

Hold true ’ff'S’rl ^ ^ Continue to be true c. g. The 

theory you allude to cannot hold true in all cases, liiSJ <lfont 1 plW bJ l l 
■!Rl Regard as true e. g. 

I hold It true with one who sings 
To one sweet harp 10 divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping stones 

Of their dead selves to higher things — Tennyson. 

Hold trumps [ Colloguial ] Have the winning card, t, e, be 

lucky e g, You never hold trumps, you know , I always do — 
G Eliot. 

Hold up '?Rl Raise , lift e g (il The monks held up thtir 
withered hands to heaven, interceding for the poor souls who were 
suffering in purgatory.— Froude (2) At length the question was 

put to the vote and every hand in the Hall was held up for sending the 
money.— Macaulay. <#d ■srt’fl , ^ Support , 

sustain e g. (1) A gilt belt held up his sword. — Kingsley (2) 
He. holds himself up in virtue — Sidney. 

Present prominently e, g. The review has held up the book to 
ridicule. «lt<Fl Remain unbent or unbroken e, g. He held up 
manfully under misfortunes, ^ iff Cease raining • c. g- If 

the day will hold up, I shall go out JpfttTl ipttPI ^ ^II vt!5l 

Keep up ; not fall behind e.g You should try your best to hold up 
with your fellow-students, fill Stop, as a 

highwayman does, with the object of robbing ’ e, g. Nowadays a few 
armed desperadoes can hold up a railway train. — Brewer. 

32 
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Hold up as a model ^1 Present promi- 

nently as one worthy of being imitated e. g. Akbar is held up as a 
model of Mahomedan sovereigns m India. 

Hold up one’s head ^51 stfell , »rf%® 

sfl Be able to look every man in the face ; be not ashamed • e g. 
Many a man has done worse, and come to no wrong, and io/ifs Ais 
head zip, — Thackebat. 

Hold up one’s head high— See under Hold one’s head high.' 

Hold water [Lzteyally'] ^ «(tiM ^ Retain water without leaking 
e g I don't think this cask will hold voater, figuratively 

and colloquially ] ^ t&«Pl 7| 

Be whole, sound, consistent, without gaps or holes ; stand trial 
or bear close inspection commonly used negatively e, g. He was 
secretly conscious that the theory of the evergreen tree would not hold 

wtttei — J. Pattn. [ Nautical ] Wt® 

^ Hold the oars steady in water, thus checking the headway of a 
boat. ^ 

Hold with (c^t’f ^ sit®? Jf^®) 4 ’??® ?S?1 Take sides with (a person 
or opinion) , agree with e g Surely you hold mtk medical opinion 
that cleanliness is conducive to good health, — M cMoroie. 

Hold with the hare and ran with the hounds ^ , 

f?Wst w PrrPf'rrwal ^ ^f?t® ?fipil ii^?t «itt%t® 

?ctl Play a double and deceitful game , be a traitor in the camp. 

Hole-and-corner Underhand , clandestine ; ‘‘fishy" e g. 

There was no general understanding between Whigs and Tones , and 
hole-and-cornez understandings either miscarried or were despised — 
English Newspaper. 

(A) Hole in one’s coat ^?C*I A stain m a person's reputation. 

Holiday liking A temporary liking 

Holiday speeches or words ?! ?P?]t?f®rFine or well-turned 

speeches or phrases. (Similar expressions, "Holiday manners,” 
"Holiday clothes.’’ mean the best manners, the best clothes. 

Hollow compliment [Rare'\ ?1 ffsR ??(?? ?1 'SHt’rWf A compli- 
ment which IS without heartiness ; an insincere compliment : e g 
Tedious waste of time to sit and hear 
So many AdZ/ow compliments,— Mii/zas. 

Hollow eye C^tfe??!® An eye sunk in its orbit. 

Hollow wares ‘<^*(1 isf^f® vftt? Hollow vessels— a general trade- 
name for hollow articles, such as cast-iron kitchen utensils, earthen 
ware, and the like 

Holy alliance [ History ]— A league entered into by the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, at Paris, on the S 5 th of September 1S15, 
and subsequently joined by all the sovereigns of Europe, except the 
Pope and the Kings of England and Turkey. It was originally formed 
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for the purpose of mutual assistance, and for the maintenance of reli- 
gion, peace, and justice, but was soon made the instrument of subvert- 
ing the liberties of the people, and establishing the absolutism of their 
rulers 

Holy City *JJtI ^ ’ifts W That city which the religious consider most 

especially connected with their religious faith thus, Allahabad is the 
Holy City of the Indian Mahometans, Benares of the Hindus, Cu7Co 
of the ancient Incas, Jerusalem of the Jews and Christians, Mecca and 
Medina of the Mahometans, Moscow and Kief of the Russians, — 
Brewer 

Holy Coat TrOTes— It is said to be the seamless coat of Jesus Christ, de- 
posited at Treves by the empress Helena, who discovered it in the 
fourth century [ Lord’s Supper the eucharist. 

Holy Communion Plisittlil 1 he celebration of the 

Holy-oross day, or Holy -rood day > s^ The fourteenth of 

September, observed as a festival in memory of the cvaltatiun of 
Christ's Cross 

Holy Family The infant Jesus and his 

. attendants, and Joseph, Mary, Elizabeth, Anna, and John the Baptist. 
[ All the hve figures are not always introduced in pictures of the "Holy 
Family."— -Brewer ] 

Holy Father ■sifFl 'd 0^ C»tH The Pope, 

Holy Ghost rffta; istftil , The 

Holy Spirit , the third person in the Christian Trinity — vts, the Son, 
the Father, and the Holy Ghost 

(The) Holy Grail— The cup or chalice traditionally used by Christ at the 
Last Supper, and the centre round which a huge corpus of mcdimval 
legend, romance, and allegory revolves One of the chief sources of 
the principal groups of legends is Malory’s Moilc d' Arthur, 

Holy Land ( of the Christians )— Palestine 
Holy Land ( of the Chinese Budhists ) — India, 

Holy Land ( of the Mahomedans ) — i^Iecca 

Holy of holies vS-iFiiviiii The innermost apartment 

of the Jewish tabernacle or temple, where the ark was kept and where 
no person entered, except the high priest once a year— the Day of 
Atonement Hence, a private apartment, Sanctum Sanctorum, 

Holy Officb 

Inquisition 

Holy orders -111 In the 

Episcopal Church, the rank of deacon, priest, or bishop • the office of 
the Christian ministry ; also, in the Roman Catholic Church, a sacra- 
ment by which a special grace is conferred on those ordained for the 
sacred ministry. 

Holy rood The cross or crucifix, particularly one placed, in 

Roman Catholic churches, over the entrance to the chancel. 

Holy rood, or Holy rood palaos 

The royal palace m Edinburgh, Scotland, 
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Holy Saturday— Saturday preceding easier Sunday; the Great 
Sabbath. 

Holy Timreday ^ The day of Christ’s 

ascension ; the day on which the ascension of Ohnst is commemorated, 
ten days before Whitsuntide 

Holy war A war undertaken to rescue the Holy Land, the ancient 
Judea, from the infidels , a crusade , an expedition carried on by 
Christians against the Saracens, in the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth 
centuries 

Holy water In the Greek and Roman Catholic Churches, water 

which has been consecrated by the priest, to sprinkle the faithful and 
things used for holy purposes. 

Holy week tit? ’Wt? The week before Easter, in which the 

passion of Jesus Christ is commemorated ; the last week in Lent. 

Holy writ The sacred Scriptures. [iound vessel. 

Home-bound Bound for home, as, a toie- 

Homeie home, be it ever 80 homely [Proverb] ^ 'stf® 

!W|P(»5 I [ vatism. 

Home of lost Causes— Oxford University, noted for its extreme conser- 
Homo rule Rule or government of an appendent or 

dependent country, as to ail local and internal legislation, by means of 
a governing power vested in the people within the country itself. 

Home-siok ?t 5 t? ?| ^Pft*t? Sick through thoughts of home; 

depressed in spirits or grieved at separation from home. 

(A) Home thrust ?1 , s|r? An expression or repartee which 

deals a severe blow to one’s heart e g He renewed his bantenng, 
and winked hard at me, whenever be gave Master Simon what he con- 
sidered a home thrust — Irving. 

Homer (The British)— Milton (1608-74). 

Homer (The Celtic)— Ossian. 

Homer (Of dramatic poets) — Shakespeare, so called by Drj'den 
Homer (Of Ferrara)— Anosto, so called by Tasso. 

Homer (The onentall — Furdusi, author of Shah-namah {940-1020). 
Homer (Of the Franks)— Angilberl, so called by Charlemagne 
Homer (Of philosophers)~plato (B. C 429-347), 

Homer (The prose — of human nature) — Henry Fielding, so called by Byron^ 
Homer (The Scottish)-^WiIliam Wilkie 1 1721-1772) 

Homer sometimes nods [Proverb] iftsf 

We are all apt to make mistakes sometimes , even the best men some- 
times err, 

Homeric laughter Long-drawn laughter. 

Homeric verse — Hexameter verse, so called because Homer adopted it 
in his two great epics (Illiad and Odyssey). 

(A) Homespun lass ^(t?I -(ifetTl A country girl / 

Honesty is the best policy [Proverb] 
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srf'tPR In tlie transaction ot business, no policy is so effec- 

tive as that of being honest in word and deed. 

Honey-moon ’rtn The month after marriage, 

or so much of it as is spent away from home — so called from the prac- 
tice of the ancient Teutons of drinking honey-wine 1 hydromel ) Jot 
thirty days after marriage Attila, the Hun, indulged so freely in hy- 
dromel at his wedding feast that he died. — Brewer. ' , 

Honour bright [ Colloquial ] CW A 

kind of minor oath or appeal to honour ; an assurance of truth or fide- 
lity, implying either that the speaker pledges his own word of honour, 
or that he asks another to do the same e g "Was it written in joke, 
pray •!”— "No, that’s the best o( it,” returned the actor , “right down 
earnest — honour brigki,” — Dickens 

Honours of war iputgaffflThe privileges 
allowed to an honoured enemy, on capitulatio'i, ot being permitted to 
march out with their arms, flags, &c. [This is the highest honour a 
victor can pay a vanquished foe ) 

Honours rest with { one ) Success lies with (a 

petsonl • ( one 1 is victorious e g The honouis of the evening would 
have 1 estei with Ratcliffe, had he not lowered himself again to his or- 
dinary level.— English Magazine 

Hook it [ Slang ] OfS’ll, ’Wspf Decamp, make off e g. Every 
school boy knows that the lion has a claw at the end of his tail with 
which he lashes himself into fury, wnen the experienced hunter sees 
him doing that, he, so to speak, hooks ti — Kingsley. 

Hop-o’-my-Thumh li) A dwarf ( 2 ) A term of contempt 

used figuratively for one small enough to hop over a thumb. 

Hop the twig vieflud Run away from one’s credi- 
tors, as a bird eludes the fowler, vffSSl Die e g “The cap’n 

[ captain ] will inherit the property after the old bird hops ” — 
“Hops repeated Josephine, not understanding him — "Ay — kicks” 
— “Kicks t I don’t understand "—"Hops the iiwi/— kicks the bucket 
How dull you are '"—English Magazine 

Hope against hope dt ^ istMl *11^ ^ wt*tl Continue 

hoping when there is little or no ground for hope e g Phipps, how- 
ever, held on valiantly, hoping almost against hope, — Smiles, 

Hopping Giles Lame person, so called from St Giles, the tutelary 
Saint of cripples, who vras himself lame 

Horn book Alphabet book for the poor when books were 

scarce and expensive It consisted of a small and thin board of oak, on 
which were printed the alphabet, the nine digits and sometimes the 
Lord’s Prayer, &c. 

Horn gate— See Gate of horn. 

Hom mad Quite mad, [ Madness in cattle was supposed to 

arise from a distemper in the internal substance of their hoins, and 
furious ot mad cattle,had their horns bound with straw — BsEwmi ] 

•e, g. Why, mistress, sure my master is horn-mad., — Shakespeare, 
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Horn of plenty argw “5^ A horn filled to overffowing> with fruits- 
and flowers, carried by Ceres in her left arm,-— a symbol of plenty. 

[ The fable says that the horn of the goat that suckled Jupiter is placed' 
among the stars as an emblem of plenty ] e. g ' Nature, very oddly, 
when the horn of plenty is quite empty, always fills it with babies — 
BasANT. 

Horne of a dilemma So? *1# ^ A 

difficulty of such a nature that whatever way one attacks it one encoun- 
ters an equal amount of disagreeables. [Macbeth, after the murder of 
Duncan, was in a strait between two evils If he allowed Banquo to live, 
be had reason to believe that Banquo would supplant him , if, on the' 
other hand, he resolved to keep the crown for which "he had ’filed his 
hands,’’ he must "step further in blood,” and cut Banquo off, — Brewsr], 

Horns of the altar ^ The projections at 

the four corners of the Hebrew altar, to' which the victim was bound 

_ when about to be sacrificed. 

Hors de combat— (/?'?', out of battle), ’FfsRt? 

Incapable of taking any further part in the fight e, g. He (Cobbett) 
levels his antagonists, and puts his own party Aors de combat — 
Hazlitt [ cavalry and infantry. 

Horse and foot biai Horse soldiers and foot-soldiers ; 

Horse boat ’It'851 A boat for convey- 
ing horses and cattle, A boat propelled by horses 

Horse breaker ( or trainer ) ^ cqtisi opi 

One employed in taming or training horses for use. 

Horse courser or oife WK, ^ (.v l tii C HViiil l cq|®1 One who 

runs horses, or keeps horses for racing. 

Horse latitudes 41*11^ "A region of calms between 

30® and 35® North • so called because ships laden with horses bound to 
America or the West Indies were often obliged to lighten their freight 
by casting the horses when calm-bound in these latitudes, specially 
fatal to horses e.g Nothing could have been more delightful than 
one run into the Aorse latitudes — C. Russel, 

Horse-laugh csrt^-»lCTBt srtri aH%^ ^ A harsh, boister- 

ous laugh ' e, g. One night, Mr, Yates being funnier than usual, if 
possible, a single horse-laugh suddenly exploded among the fiddles. 

_ — Reade. 

Horse milliner A maker or supplier of decorations for 

horses, [i'Vg'.] Rtll A horse-soldier fit more for the 

toilet than the battle-field • e g 

One comes in foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain and spur, 

A walking haberdashery 
Of feathers, lace, and fur , 

In Rowley’s antiquated pharse, 

' Horst milhnet of modern days.— S cott, 
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Horae-play 'Jpttiil'S ^ ’fl Rough, boisterous play or 

amusement : e, g', [ He was ] too much given to horse-play I’n his 
raillery.— Dryden. E horse-dealer. 

(A) Horsey man— One who affects the manners and style of a jockey or 

(A) Host in one’s self A single person equal to a great 

many persons , [ hence, 3 a person of great powers or 

attainments . e. Napoleon was to his soldiery a hositn himself — 
McMordic. 

Hostile to {c^'Sf^p^Tt^a) aife ’ll 

Unfriendly or inimical to • opposed to c. g Its instinct is hostile to 
all changes in politics, literature, or social arts. — E'Iersov. 


Hotbed ffet %52{<(tq OTC*! A glass- 

covered bed of earth, in cold countries, for bringing forward plants 
rapidly. ^ A place which favours rapid 

growth or development (of anything) e. g. A house of ill-fame is al- 
ways a hot-bed of vice 

Hot air <ll.^ ^ , 'silil’leH Empty talk . boasting ; declamatory windbag. 

Hot cookies ur? wq esM A childish play, in which one is 

bhnd-folded and guesses who strikes him or his hand placed behind 

Hot coppers qoR «f 5 r fegl « Mm parched 

tongue and throat after a bout of drinking. 

Hotfoot [ Celloginal];^s\^ With speed, fast ; m haste • r g. 

w some fifty yards below was a shallow, 

for which he made off /m/ /oof.— H ughes 

H otch- potch A thick broth containing meat and vegetables, 
tw*! Confused jumble. 

Hot hooso oromi cm?! a house 

m which fruits of a warmer climate are forced, t. e , artificially ripened. 

[ n England, grapes and pineapples especially ate produced in this^ayj. 

Hot water Stale of trouble or anveu • e r Hcisal- 

wa) 5 in hot water with his roaster ^ " 

Hound a person 
persons to annoy him, 

Hour of cause [ Scotch ] TO Hour or lime of trial. 

°°r tI’? of f'-'to or death 

nas arrived. [ The expression 15 taken from the Bible ]. 

Td wdhni covered boat used as 

iournSSeSn"ecfed®l3a%ft "'’orc 

work, ready for the call of empfovws assemble when out of 
House of cards ^ ^ SomethTng flimsy or 
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HoU 80 Ofcorr 0 Otion;Efe- 5 r'C*tt«Pf-^W' 5 tt!t A prison for the punishment 
of idle and disorderly persons, vagrants, trespassers, &c. e g For 
the reformation of prisoners, Howard recommended 0 / for; 

tion — Smiles 

House of God WdWplfd ^ f?F®1 A temple or church. 

House of ill fame C’Ot^’lA house where lewd persons meet for illicit 
intercourse, a bawdy-house, a brothel. ' 

House of Lords 

One of the constituent parts of the British Parliament, consisting 
of the lords, spiritual and temporal. 

House of office A privy. [ and family 

Household gods (or deities) The gods presiding over the house 

Household troops ?l Troops appointed to attend 

and guard the sovereign or his residence. 

Household word PI A word or expres- 

sion that IS well-known and is in the mouth of every one e. g The 
name of Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar is a household ■word m 
every Indian family [the knee induced by kneeling. 

Housemaid’s knee ^ ’ITf^ ■sisift m An affection of 

House-to-house visitation ^ A visit 

paid, or a search made, from one house to another e g There was 
a house lO'house otsilahon to find out if any heretics were conce.iled — 
_ Motley 

House-warming ^ 'SRffefsf ^ ^ c®t$i 

A social gathering held to celebrate the entrance into a new house , a 
first welcoming of friends to a fresh residence. 

Hove in stays Same as In stays ( which see ) 

Hover about ( C^t*f } R<'^ R^il fefefll Remain m flight about 
( a place or object ) e. g. Great flights of birds are hovering about 
the bridge and settling on it —Addison ( f^?rl ^ 
t’l'St'l Hang about watchfully ■ e, g. There used to be a 
pick-pocket hovering about the coach-stand — Dickens, 

Hover between life and death Lie m a precari- 

ous state of life. 

Hover on ( fed 'St^ Move to and fro in 

the neighbourhood of, either threateningly, uncertainly, or watchfully 
e, g Agncola having before his navy to hover on the coast. — Milton.- 

(The) How and the why fTOra « ePFtil The cause aod the 
manner. [that ? 

How chance ^ [Shakespeare'] f How does it happen 

How comes it that, or How is it that ^ ^ ^ ^ How does 

it happen or come to pass that e g Hossi comes tt that I have lost 
your love ’—Lamb. 
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How do you do ? # C?F5R 'Srtl ? How are you faring with your health ? 

How goes the day r How is the battle progressing 7 

To which side does the victory incline 1 [In this expression, day 
means "day of battle "] 

How Eoee the enemy ’ c^rars? What « it ' 

(Time being the enemy of man, especially of those who are behind time) 

How is that for high ?[ 1 

? =55 ;iH 7” W Wfif A meaningless expression used 

loosely at the end of a wonderful story eg. Mr. Berry casually re- 
marks, “I've hanged 113 convicts, and only attended one inquest, when 
the convict's head was separated from his body, and I had to explmn 
how the unfortunate accident occurred " How ts that for htglij Truly, 
, It must be a profitable business that admits of such state and dignity 
in a hangman, — English Magazine. 

How often ^15^ How many times e g The youngest reader of 
romances must recollect how often the females during the dark ages 
were initiated into the mysteries of surgery. — ScoTf. 

How one is off for soap [SIa«g] P’sjti” 


A vulgar expression, having no definite meaning, used in ban- 
tering e g [They] put their heads into his shop, and asked how he 
was off for Baking-Gould. 

How the wind blows fsp What the 

state of the win'd is. [Hence, jfgai'otfuefi'] How 

things are going on ; what the state of affairs is. 


Howling wilderness ^ A dreary and desolate 

place inhabited only by wild beasts. 

(The) Hub of the solar system ( or of the universe ) piC’-ni — 

'51^^ C5it|;( stncirasiW^ Centre of the world 
a name commonly given to Boston, a city in the United States e g 
(i) Boston State-House IS the hub of the solar system. You couldn't 
pry that out of a Boston man if you had the tire of all creation straight- 
ened out for a crowbar —-Holmes. (2) Calcutta swaggers as if it were 
the hub of the a»*®«we— E nglish Newspaper, 

Huddle on Put or press on in hurry and 

confusion eg. 


Now, m all haste they huddle on 

' I Their hoods and cloaks — Swift. • 

Huddle together ipir?® ^ Crowd together 

fohih!r^^ °“ii ®^''«sary several suppositions 

together makes a medley and confusion.— L ocke. 

H ue andory-cg st m, if? if?" . -^71151 ^ 

SfiRtil W PI emu «5t? ^ 3?? A loud outcry with which 
elons were anciently pursued, and which all who heard it ^^^e obT.ged 

to take up and join m the pursuit till the malefactor taken 'm 
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later usage, a written proclamation issued on the escape of a felon from 
prison requiring all persons to aid m retaking him e, g. 

Six gentlemen upon the toad, 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear. 

They raised the hve mid cry — 

"Stop thief ' Stop thief '—a highwayman Cowper. 

Htig one’s self T?1 . ^TPf ^ ^^1 Congratulate 

one’s self , chuckle e. g You should not hitgyourself at the idea of 
your adversary’s discomfiture ^ ^ ^ _ 

• Hug the shore *1^ 'Stem ^51 B»Tl Keep as close to 

the shore as is compatible with safety (said of a ship). 

Hug the wind ^ Keep a ship 

close hauled. ^ ^ ^ _ 

Hugger-mugger eiCclUiic^j , ^ Disorderly in 

a slovenly manner e g (i) He lives in a hugger-mugger sort of way. 
( 2 ) The rooms are all huggei mugger, 

Hull down ^ c^lt^l 

Having the hull, as of a ship, concealed by the convexity of 
the sea, on account of the distance from the observer. 

Hum a tune 'a^ ^ ^1 'Sfif «(il1 Sing a note with closed 

mouth e.g /fawMwng'a rM«e to show that he was quiteat ease, he 
subsided into his chair — Oiceeks. 

Hum and haw <5rt^1 ^ rttK #i1 Speak 

with interruption and hesitation and with a drawling sound arising out 
of embarrassment, aflertation &c e g. Cut it short, don’t prose — 
don't hum and~haio — Chestbrpield. 

Humble cow slt€t A cow without horns. 

Humble to the dust ^ ore’ll Reduce the 

power, independence, or exaltation of ( any one ) to the lowest point ■ 
eg To humble the dynasty of Hohenzollern io the dust was the 
great object of her life.— Macaulay. 

Humility is the foundation of all virtues [ Proverb ]— ftsRl 

I [ ming in the head of the drinker. 

Humming ale ^ Strong liquor that froths well, and causes a hum> 
Hungarian Half-starved The play is on the word hunger. 

Hunger after { or for ) ^ ’Ht Desire with 

great eagerness j long for ; eg Blessed are they which do hunger 
and thirst after righteousness — Bible 
H unger is the best sauoe [ Provei b ] iprtsi ^ [ A similar 

expression is— "Hunger is good kitchen meat". ] 

Hungry dogs will eat dirty pudding iProverh] 

*111^ -rt Those really hungry are not particular about what they eat, and 
are by no means dainty. 
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(A) Hungry man is an angry man {Pi overU] 

^ I 

Hunt counter [ Obsolete ] PI »tPt Cfl^ ’W ’rt'S’II Trace the 

scent backward in hunting , go back on one's steps 

Hunt down PI *(sl1 *(1 ’IM PI ) ^’ni‘1 ^ Chase (a 
game) till caught ^ Overbear or destroy 

by persecution or violence! 

Hunt for { "^51 Chase or pu rsue e, g Esau went to the 
field to Awwi /or venison.— B ible, ®lt^‘t ^ Search lor • e, g. The 
clerk Aunteii /or a letter he had mislaid, but could not find it. — Mc- 
Mordie. 

Hunt out ( or up ) ^tr| ^sTl Search diligently after 

and find e.g-. We see children perpetually running from place to 
place to hunt out something new — Burke. 

(A) Hunter’s Mass PFt=I ’FKlvRife Any hurried proceeding. 

Hunting box— Same as Hunting lodge ( y. ®. ). 

Hunting oat f5«t^ The cheetah. 

Hunting horn . f^sfl A horn used in the chase , a bugle. 

Hunting lodge ^ ^5lil A temporary residence for the 

purpose of hunting. 

Hunting seat— Same as Hunting lodge ( g. w. ) 

Hunting two hares to ^sf ^(?P5 Ptcsi ^ ’ll 

No one can do two things properly at one and the same time. He who 
hunts two hares leaves one and loses the other 

Hurl defiance at 5 sftf ^ ’FftlSl fesltnl oratl Set at defiance , 

defy vigorously eg. Take cate how you /irof rfr/anr; at the ruling 
authority. 

Hurly-burly cstfsiiltet, Uproar, tumult (especially of battle). 

Hurry away (or oflT) tfiprltt'Girl Move away with haste ‘■g (I) 

She took up the candle and hurried a-way to receive the young mistress 
of the house — Dickens. ( 2 ] He did not think it worth his while to enter 

into any altercation but hurt ted off — Dickens. !5|ijrt55tfe ’Rtf’ll ^3l 
^’II Cause to move away precipitately or violently « ^ He was 
hurried off by night and cast into a dungeon to wait his turn at the 
stake.— F roude 

Hurry into ( C^Pp^) Move hastily into. 

Hurry skurry Haste without waiting for the due 

ordering of things 

Hurry through (C^ ) f^| Cause to pass hastily 

through e, g. The book has been hui ried ihi ough the press, { 

) ft’rt Move with haste through e. g \ did not lay 

It much to heart that my only occupation •••was to hurry through 
the streets.— W arren 

Huny to ( coin's ’INUI Move hastily to. 
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Hurt one’s feelings ^ ore^l Wound the susceptibilities 

of any one [ pernicious to , prejudicial to 

Hurtful to { ^ ^ Injurious to , 

Husband one’s resources i?i fVf 

^1 ’n'l 5i5tK ’fsT ’Item «thr ^ ‘ii ^ 

U-iB or employ one’s resources in a manner best suited to produce the 
greatest effect , direct or manage one’s means with irugaiity e ff. 
A careful general will husbtnd hn resources, if there is any fear of his 
supplies being cut off — McMordie, 

Husbands’ boat ’ife-sf?, iS laWfsf ^ iffit The 

Saturday boat which carries husbands, t. e , family-men from London 
to their families going by the sei-shore < g I shall never forget 
the evening when we went to the jetty t > see the husbands' boat come 
in.— English Magazine. 


Husband’s tea m’S El Very weak tea. 

Hush-money . iPFt;i ;j 1 ^srsnr? I 5 A bribe to 

secure silence , money paid to hinder information or disclosure of facts 
e g. There is much more blackmail paid in the world than the world 
has any idea of , but very little turns out to be, what it pretends to be, 
hush-money —J, Payn 

Hush up m OfS'd , mcs sir? Sfl dppj 

?tsi 1 Suppress , keep concealed [Phis phrase is often used when we 
strive to keep a disagreeable thing secret by silencing those who could 
furnish information about it] e,g Notwithstanding Elizabeth's letter 
there was an evident desire to hush up the enquiry —Fro ode 

Hydrajheaded Having as many heads as the hydra, j e., many 
heads [ Hydra was "a monster of the Lernean marshes, in Argolis 
It had nme heads, and Hercules was sent to kill it As soon as he 
stnicK off one of its heads, two shot up m its place ” ] 

^ 3 m; stff 5 ( 1 ^ 1 ^) 

A diBiculty which goes on increasing as it is combated. 

Hydra-headed multitude cij mm m fjk® sttcip The 

rabble winch not only is many-headed numerically, but seems to grow 
more numerous the more it is attacked and resisted. 

Hyperion to a Satyr Jj%i ^til 

— fe«l?ra srcifj ^ 5fl— Comparts )n between the most 

''i!?'* ‘he ugliest , , ^ , not worthy of comparison • « g. So 
e\cellent a King that was to this Eypenon to a d'a/yr.-.SHAKESPEARE. 

Hypothetical baptism It^ifcf ijtf^ tfl 

[n the Church of England, baptism when ad- 

ha'reif bf '’® "1 respect to whom it is doubtful whether they 

I Wore The formula in this case is 

‘ ^ ‘ already baptised, I baptise thee, &c ” 

“h'O'ler former" ). An inversion , ( figure of 
speech for emphasis ) putting "the cart before the horse,” ' ^ 
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[Then] I am a Dutchman [ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

1 %Vfl '®lW 5 ^|iJl >^1 C^fC*! ^ 5 — A vulgar expression of a kind 
of oath, used after a suppositional sentence, to imply that the suppo- 
sition IS groundless or absurd « g If there is as much gold on th e- 
ground of New South Wales as will make me a wedding-ring, I am a 
'Dutchman — Reade. 

I am a Dutchman if I do [ Vulgar ] 'sitftf ^ si1 I strongly 

refuse to do. 

- 1 beg your pardon ^ 5rt»t PFl^l ’F’tl 5|1 

Pit ’F«I1 ^Rtra ^tc 5 T. ^ 

5 R< 5 ri# 3 :,Tt^'Gc^^ 5 rt?ifirfe^'^fe 5 ^tcT^ ’si'ni'pFt’Ri’t 
'spiiitf #rtt 5 ifitre PtztsN 'SRpitra uit #ii 

'ffc^ , 1 ^ https’! Jilt ) Excuse me [ This expres- 

sion IS used when a person is unable to grasp what another says and 
has to ask him about it again, or when he means civilly to refuse to do 
anything, or to contradict the statements of another person ] a g li) 
Sir, I beg your pa 7 don, I am not in a position to comply with your 
request. 12) You say that he went there , I hcgyow pm ion, 1 know 
that he did not. (3) I begyonf pardon , I thought you meant that, or 
I would not have answered it.— Dickens. 

I cannot away with '5(lf5[5n?’Ff?P5 ntfil ’ll I am unable to bear or 
endure. [ See Cannot away with]. 

I dare ( or mil ) bo bound 'srtft ^ ^ I undertake the 

responsibility for the statement. 


I ^ , 'iltPl C^<f ^ (C^ ^ istCilttn fm 

) I am afraid I think or suppose { used of 
something evil or improper ) e. g. But I fear they are too much 
given to the making of money — Emerson. 

I for one 'sil^ ^ ^srpit^ # qsi So far as I am personally 
concerned e g. If an opportunity occurs of doing so, depend on it 
I fot one will not let it slip —Scott. [ Had better ]. 

I had better 'srtft T5|' I should hold it better to ( do something ) [ See 

I mean 'spiff'!, That is to say < g These wars—/ mean the Punic wars— 
could not have stood the human race in less than three millions of the 
Sp 6 C 16 St^~ijURKK« 


^ 'aft )->ii^ fro- 

3^ A** ®!‘!!lsmation of surprise, implying 'I never saw or heard 
anything like th«- e g -/ never d,d n> ^exfla.mer Eh^ when her 
brrther h ad read tl« briefletter aloud.— Miss Braddon. 

I. O U. An abbreviation of 'I owe you’ . 'a form of note 

after “"’3"! fucnds, the amount borrowed being added, 

afte these letters and the signature of the borrower put underneath. 
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It requtres no ‘stamp unless it specifies a date of payment, when it 
becomes a bill and must be stamped e g But paj’ ^ — of course he must 
pay ; to talk of burning I O Hs ivas mere child’s play —Thacker \y. 

I per SB ‘I’ The letter T by itself, 

I proiuise you [ Colloquial ] fsi*6^ I assure you , you may’ de- 

pend upon It e.g. 

Will not the ladies be afeared of the lion 
I fear It, J pi omtse you — Shakespeare 

I take it “SlWil ’Itrl'tl ^ It is my conviction 

or impression e g Such men, I take %t, do not make many friends. 
—Trollope 

I tell you what \Colloqmal\ 'pF ^ C« 1 ’ — 

A meaningless expression drawing the particular attention 
of the person spoken to to some important matter o g \ know some- 
thing about that place, I think ; and 7 lell you 'sohat besides, that if 
there had not been this interruption, Mr. Disraeli might have made a 
failure. — Sheil _ 

I were best ''itf’T It were best for me. 

I’ll be shot sri^Rl, — sr**! A mild impre- 
cation. ^ [or proposal 

I Will not hear of ( ^ ) 'srtf’l iSRCS ’ll I will not listen to the notion 

ru see you far ( or farther ) first ^ ’ll I will not 

do it by any means 

Idealism— The doctrines taught by the Idealists, (i) Subjective Idealism, 
taught by Feohte, supposes the object (say a tree) and the image of it 
on the mind is all one. Or rather, that there is no object outside the 
mental idea, (z) Objective Idealism, taught by Schelling, supposes that 
the tree and the image thereof on the mind are distinct from each 
other. (3) Absolute Idealism, taught by Hegel, supposes that there is 
no such thing as phenomenon • that mind, through the senses, creates 
Its own world In fact, that there is no real, but all is mere ideal 
(4) Personal Idealism, taught by W. James (1843-1910) lays special 
emphasis on the authority of the will and the initiative of the self m 
e^erience. — Bkbwer, 

Identical with ( fVp ) Jffe Not different 

from , the same as eg He reminded them that their interests were 
identical vitth his own, — P rescott 

Identify one’s self with ( «t«51 
Make another’s { cause or interest ) as one’s own e. g. She had 
identified hetselfmlh her husband’s interests — Warren, 

Identify with ( ^ ^ jpffg ^ 

Treat as being one with . e. g. Hence it is that Goldsmith has 
been identified with the philosophic vagabond in the Vicar of Wake 

field Black. ( fVp ) Jflg'o ^ Become the same 

as e, g An enlightened self-interest which, when well understood, 
they tell us, will identify ’with an interest more enlarged and public 
— Burke. 
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Idas of March €>^=1 A fatal day , impending 

and certain danger. 

Idle away ^1 , ^=*11 Sil Spend m idleness , waste 

Idle oomplimeat — Same as Elmply oompluuenti 
Idleness is the root of all evil [ Proverb ] I 

Idols of the cave (or den) ^ site'll’ 

Fallacies, or errors of belief, due to personal causes. [ This and the 
three following phrases were coined by Bacon ] eg. The frigidities 
of the old Sinico-Japanese scholarship, a scholarship full of the 
idols of the cave, must give way to the open-eyed methods of the West. 
—Japan Mail ^ ^ 

Idols of the forum or market-place (ft?!!, 'oIsIsth^ ^51^ 
'flu'll ^ Fallacies, or errors of belief, due to the influence of 

words or phrases [See above] eg It [language] is the idol of inter- 
course, deriving its influence from all meetings of men, and may there- 
fore be called the idol of the viarket-place, — Abbott. 

Idols of the theatre V‘(*ltaWi‘tPt« Fallacies due to misconcep- 

tions of philosophic system or demonstration [ See above] e g In the 
place of the unobtrusive worship of the truth, authority substitutes the 

mere Actions and theatrical stage-plays It may, therefore, be called 

the idol of the i/irufrc.— A bbott. 

Idols of the tribe •ftil'tl ^ False appearances by 

which men belonging to a tribe are led into errors or prejudices which 
prevent impartial observation fallacies which lead a whole nation into 
errors of belief [ See above ] e.g They are scholarly men, and 
read Bacon, and know well enough what the idols of the tribe ate. — 
Holmes. 

If every one would mend one all would be mended ^Proverb] 

tlf? ’itPtr'R ’ItoHS!! ^ I 

HI cannot keep goose I will keep gosling iProverb] sfl 

vrtfii C51 I 

If it were not for— Same as Were it not for (?. ».). 

If not Bran, it 18 Bran’s brother ^51 5f1 aflv 

If not the real thing, it is ]ust as good . 

If the mountain will not come to Mahomet, Mahomet must go to 
the mountain ^1si« ipre -sFlsi ’Flu’ll ^tltwra TTfsiPrs ’Rl 

If what one seeks will not come to him without his stir, one must exert 
himself to obtain it , if one cannot do as he wishes, one must do as he 
can. [When Mahomet first announced his system, the Arabs demand- 
ed supernatural proofs of his commission “Moses and Jesus," said 
they, "'wrought miracles in testimony of their divine authority ,'’and if 
thou art indeed the prophet of God, do so likewise," To this Mahomet 
replied, “It would be tempting God to do so, and bring down His 
• anger, 'as in the case of Pharaoh.” The people not being satisfied with 
this answer he commanded mount Safa to come to him, and when it 
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stirred not at his bidding, exclaimed, "God is merciful. Had it obeyed 
my words it would have fallen on us to our destruction. I will therefore 
go to the mountain, and thank God that He has had mercy on a stiff- 
necked generation " — Brewer] 

loh Dien [ German ]— I serve. The motto of the Prince of Wales 

Ifthe Sky falls we shall oatoh larks [.Pi'ooeriJ Jfe sM cssfs 

^ 1 [ must be stated. 

If the truth must be told tfSI #11® c-stcsi If the real state of things 

If the worst oomes to the worst tif? 

If the worst that is apprehended must come to pass ; 
e g They never dreamt of any other issue but the retrieval of their 
misfortune and ultimate triumph , and «/ /lie worrf eowe fff the laorsi 
they could but fall at their post, and die in the performance of their 
duty — Smiles. 

Ifthey do these thiugs in the green tree what shall be done in 

the dry ? twn *11 PltStCSf C&'»r cfsj (Expression in Luke 

will, 31) If they start like this how will they finish 1 

If you don’t like it you may lump it ^ wtti ^ # CN^tJjtsr 
’H’? *l 1 1’l ^ *lt6l? If you do not choose to take what is offered you 
may sit in the sulks. 

Ifyou have too many irons m the fire, some will burn 

^ 'll C 4 i*t If you have more 

affairs in hand than you can properly attend to, some will be neglected 
and turn out badly. (Refers to the heaters or "irons ” employed m 
laundries). 

Ifyou please (f^ iSBisl- 

expression of courtesy, meaning — if it please you, or if 
you should be willing (to do something), as a matter affording pleasure 
or showing favour eg (t) I will lay all the facts before you, tfyoie 
please, ( t e,, if it please you to heat ). (a) Rank is respected, t/ you 
please, even at the East End of London , and perhaps more there than 
in fashionable quarters, because it is so rare — Besant. 

Ifyou touch pot you must touch penny [ Promi h ] sjHcs®!, 
^t%'S(tip|lsl v|^? 

If you will enjoy the fire, you must put up with the smoke 

{Prove! hi crime® C!ti:cic^t.tl5{^ 

^ Every convenience has its inconvenience. 

Ifyou wish good advice oonsult an old man [Pioveri] # 

1 

make an enemy lend a man money [ Proverb ] 

[Laitiw] Apparent but unapproachable light floating 
o\er marshy ground will-o-the-wisp. s s 

Ignor ance causeth crime {Prowil ^!®1*Ift5 'sirm? *f^ *rc? • " i ti|gi 1cqg 
ritr| tolw iftc^ «[r8 *d l” 
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Ignorant of ( ) '*1® Uninformed of , unware of e. g. In 
his intercourse with the world, he appeared ignorant if those arts 
which double the value of a favour. — M acaulay 
I liad of old Bnglisli literature— The Knight’s Tale in Chaucer,— 
Canterbury Tales 

Iliad of the Bast — The Ramayana is so called. 

(An) Iliad of woes A number of evils falling one after another , 

[ there is scarce a calamity in the whole catalogue of human ills that 
finds not mention in the Iliad — Brewer ]. 

Ill at ease Disturbed in mind ; unhappy • 

discontented e. g. At times he was lost in thought, and at times, 
there was a perturbed and restless wandering of the eye that bespoke a 
mind but til at ease — Irving. [ ness, 

ni breeding '4iS®3l Want of good breeding; rude- 

ill doers are ill thinkers [ Pioverb ] sigpsBfst'; 1 
HI furnished in the attio storey Dull-headed ; 

not clever , stupid. ["The body being compared to a house, the head 
IS the highest, or attie slot ey” '] 

111 got, ill spent [ Proverb ] tfttl Money obtained by 

unfair means profits nothing 

111 grace Bad manners , rudeness e. g. So, with 

something of an til giace, Lord Salisbury bade those of his inclining 
to hold their hands, and the Land Bill of 1S81 became Law— > 
J M'Carthy. 

Ill humour '^if CWN A disagreeable mood . a bad temper. 

Ill May-day — 1st May 1517, when the London apprentices rose up 
against the resident foreigners and did much mischief. More commonly 
called Evil May-day [sullenness. 

HI nature , ft'iil Bad disposition or temperament ; 

HI news runs apace [ Proverb ] ^ I 

111 of ( Unwell of • diseased with e, g. He was taken 

ill of the smallpox and given over. — M acaulay 

HI oflE (or Badly off) In poor circumstances ; e g. 

He IS rather worse off than before. — L ajib 

Hl-starred Fated to be unfortunate. 

HI temper Crossness , anger ; moroseness 

lU turn An unkind or injurious act e. g. He did me 

an til turn last year. [ Amet icau, colloquial ] A slight 

attack of illness [ lice”]. 

lU WlU Enmity , unfriendliness, [It expresses less than "ma- 

Hlustrativo of ( ’ll ctplij 

iW ’Pflptl Oi’l Tending, or mtendend to illustrate ; exempli- 
fying , explaining e g His lecture is meant to be illustrative of 
the way in which the telephone is used. — M cMordie.. 

Hubatho with ( f^) ^ ^ ^ ’Fill ; tTflfl 

33 
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Bathe all over with e g. Methinks a sovereign and reviving ]oy 
must needs rush into the bosom of hint that reads or hears ; and 
the sweet odour of the returning gospel tmbatlie his soul with the fra- 
grance of heaven. — Milton. 

Tmh riia m { Soak in, or drench in ( a fluid, as in 
blood ) e g. 

Lucius pities the offenders. 

That would imbrue their hands in Cato’s blood.— Addison 

Imbrued -witb ( ^ fw Soaked or drenched with e. g. 

The scourge he let fall from his hand, 

With blood of his subjects imbrued — Cowpkr. 

Imbue with (C^ aWtTil H®,) ^ Tinge deeply with ; dye with , 

as. Clothes thoroughly imbued with black. — Boylk. 

^ orSUl Cause to become impressed or penetrated with 
e g (i) This book is intended to imbue the minds of the youth with 
good principles 

(2) rhy words with grace divine 

Imbued, bring to their sweetness no satiety. — Milton 

Immerse in ( 'sm Plunge into , dip or sink into • 

e. g, A body partly immersed in a fluid and partly extant. — BsNTLaY. 

( CTPt f¥|ra ) ilK ^ T 51 Engage deeply in ; involve in eg It 

IS impossible to have a lively hope in amSther life, and yet be deeply 
tiiHiiersed i« the enjoyment of this.— Atterbdry, { 

^ Overwhelm in eg The queen immersed in such a trance.— 
Tennyson. 

(The) Immortalfour of Italy— Dante (1265-1321) , Petrarch (1301-1374) , 
Ariosto (1474-15331 Tasso (1544-1595) «- g- 
The poets read be o’er and o’er ; 

And most of all the immortal four 
Of Italy — Longfellow. 

(The) Immortal Maids ms The Nine 

Muses or goddesses of literature and music 

(The) Immortal three— Homer, Dante, and Milton. 

"Three poets, in three distinct ages, bom, ' 

Greece, Italy, and England, did adorn — Dryden. 

Immortal tinker— John Bunyan, a tinker by trade (1628-1688). 

Impar congressus Achilli— No match for Achilles • the combatants 
were not equally matched. (Said of Troilus— Virgil jSneid, 1, 475) 

Impart to ( ) shrpt Till Give or grant to • e. g. You should ««- 
pai i food and clothing to the poor. (^Ft^t^) 

Comihunicate to ; make known to ; show bywords 
or tokens e. g. (i) She imparted to no one the malady that was prey- 
ing on her heart.-ScoTT. (2) He believed that the Greeks had 
wrought in schools of fraternities, — the genius of the master 
ing his design to his friends, and inflaming them with it — Emerson. 

' ' I « M , • 
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Impatience at, of ( fwt ) ^ Want of patience at • 

restlessness or uneasiness at e. g. (i) He felt a great iw/Softenfe a# 
his secluded life, and longed for a change {2) Both these propensities 
spring from our impitience of the state in which we actually are.— 
Macaulay ^ 

Impatient at, for, of, under { ^ Wid ) '^ITO ^ 

Uneasy or restless at, &c , intolerant of t. g. (i) I am quite tm^a- 
t'ent al my brother’s delay in returning from the place. (2) She was 
impatient for the safe arrival of her husband (3) I am impatient 
under the burden of thraldom. (4) Dryden was poor and impatient 
0 / poverty —Macaulay, fsl The soul is impatient of m3.stNS, and 
eager for change — E.merson 

(6) Fame, fw^a/WB/tf/extremes, decays 

Not more by envy than excess of praise. — P ope. 

Impedimant in speaeli fs^t? ^531 A defect which prevents distinct 
utterance e. g Stammering was his impediment in speech. 

Impel to ( C^a Drive or urge to , incite to - e, g. 

Intoxication or violent passion impels men to the commission of out- 
rages — Cradb _ y. .. u. ... 

Impend over ( C^Fl^ Hang over , be 

imminent to threaten e g Destruction sure o'er all your heads 
impends — Pope. ^ [ German empire. 

Imperial chamber The sovereign court of the 

Imperial city Pt ^51? A city in Germany 

having no immediate head but the emperor. 

Imperial diet stHH alWifa *1^ An assembly 

of all the states of the German empire. 

Imperium in Impeno [ Latin ]— An empire within an empire , a go- 
vernment independent of the general authorised government. 

Implicate in ( ’Fill, 'sitti al^ral ct3it«| ^ 

Connect with , shew or prove to be concerned in e g. The evidence 
does not implicate the accused person in this conspiracy. — Webster. 

Importune with ( wfa ) ’J?15 ’pis Fl%l faw rat*I1 Urgmgly 
request for , tease with repeated applications of e. g Their ministers 
and residents here have perpetually importuned the court ivttk un- 
reasonable demands. — Swirr 

Impose a condition on (f Rtir« ) ^ PTSSl Lay a con- 

dition upon (a person) e.g Is it possible to doubt that if James II. 
had been suffered to keep his crown, conditions to the full as hard 
would not have been imposed on him ^—Macaulay. 

Impose a fine on ( Levy a penalty upon. 

Impose a restraint on ^ Lay some rule 

or law upon e.g Several resti amts were imposed on political and 
religious discussion —Macaulay. 

Impose on or upon ( Lay on as a charge. 
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burden, tax, duty, obligation, command, and the like . e. g. (i) P 
only urge that grammar ought not to be imposed on schools against 
their will and to the exclusion of other subjects — Lubbock. (2) High 
duties and in some cases prohibitory duties were imposed an the 
products of Scottish industry.— Macaulay. (3) The disabilities im- 
posed on the Catholics had long been productive of nothing but 

mischief. — Macaulay ( ^ Sisrftsi 

Obtrude unfairly or fallaciously on ; pass o 5 upon e, g. Our 
poets think not fit to impose upon you what he writes for wit.— Drydbn. 

^ 1 , Pass or put a deceit or trick on , deceive e. g. But 
the truth appears to be that he was imposed upon by a distinction 
which deluded many of his contemporaries— Macaulay. 

Impose one’s will on another— Force another to submit to the will 
of one in authority e. g Prussia at that time possessed the power 
of imposing upon the smaller states tur arbitrary mil, — 19th Century. 

Impossible with ( ^ Not possible for , absurd 
or impracticable as regards e g With men this is impossible , but 
with God all things are possible. — Bible 

Imprecate on ^’f?) ^ ^ Invoke 

on, as evil e, g. Imprecate the vengeance of Heaven 'e« the empire. 
—Mickle. 

Impregnable to ( Able to resist, as 

attack e,gh house ought to be impregnaUe to damp throughout. 

—Helps. 

Impregnated with ( ^ 'tfil’Ijf 
Infused with ; imbued with e g The natives were unacquainted 
with the use of iron, though the soil was > impregnated with it — 
Prescott, ^ 

Impress gang A party of men, with an 

officer, employed to impress seamen for ships of war. 

Impress money ^511 5f<35l ^ 

£51 ^ ore?!! m A sum of money paid to men who have been impress- 
ed, immediately upon their entering service 

Impress on or upon ( £^ ^ ora’ll Fix 

deeply on , imprint on e g I strove to impress upon him the neces- 
sity of absolute quiet and repose — ^Warren 

Impress with ( eft’ll Cf'Sin Stamp with , mark with ; 

e. gt It IS the business of a sensible government to impress all ranks 
with a sense of subordination — Goldsmith. 

Imprint on ( Cf«5[1 Fix indelibly or permanently 
on, as on mind or memory 

Improve on or upon 4^1 Make useful additions or amendments 
to , bring nearer to perfection e g The agriculturists of India have 
hardly any opportunity to impiove on the mode of tillage usually 
practised in this country. 

Improve the oeoasion ^ Turn th& 
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■occasion or opportunity to favourable account e g. True policy, as well 
as good faith, in my opinion, binds us to improve the occasion. — 

Washington T\#5 C^t^l aWlK 

Point out a moral from some event that has just occurred e.g Holmes, 
who was one of the best boys m the school, began to improve the occa- 
sion "Now, you youngsters,” said he, as he marched along in the 
middle of them, "mind this— you’re very well out of this scrape. Don’t 
you go near Thompson's barn again.” — H ughes. 

Impurpled with ( Cft*! ^ ) csrttl® ^ affttPitsi Made 

red or reddish with e g. The whole battle field looked impurpled 
vitik blood. 

Impute to ( ?l ^“1 ^ ^ Charge 

to, attribute to e.g. He has no ear for slander or gossip and 
is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere with him. — 
Newman. 

In a bad way spf In a condition not prosper- 

ous or happy . faring badly e g Generally speaking, trade is, at 
present, in a lad laay on account of the plague scare. 

In a blaze atflS, In a flame , on fire. M 

Excited , exasperated ' ^ 

Inabodytt«H^^?tl In company , all together e. g. The petitioners 
waited in a body on the King. — M acaulay 

In a ( or one ) breath ei^F fttttJt , In a single respira- 

tion , in an instant , at the same time eg (i) We cannot put faith 
in him who blows hot and cold in a heath. ( 2 ) She stammered Yes 
and No in one ireafA.— W arren. 


In a brown study ’®ra[5pp?®lc^ In a reverie ,• thoughtfully absent- 
minded eg. I found him sauntering by the river apparently in a 
brown study — McMordie. 

In a crack Instantly • in a snap of the fingers, in the 

time taken by a crack or shot e g. Do pray undo the bolt a little 
they re on the stair just now, and i« a ciack will all be here, — 

Byron 

In a dilemma «s|3i;i ’mm 

In a state in which it is difficult what course to pursue e. g. 

In afair wayjpa^s Likely . probable e g. (i) He is said to be in a 
/ffir way to be able to leave a name behind U) The poor cats saw 

Readers *” “ up.— T he R. 

In a family way In a domestic manner, {ef. In the 

family way, which means 'Pregnant’ ]. 

predicament, in a position 
nn«ilf embarrassment trom which it is not easy to extricate 
oneself e. .f We wer_e now in a thorough /f* and saw no Sns 


Df getting free.— Palgrave. 
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8 fume In ill-temper, especially from impatience, 
ft funk [Colloguta}] JJSS. ^ In a state of abject terror 
or fright ■ c jr If I were a Foxy I should be ui a funk myself.—. 
Uesa^ T. [ pn*se [cf In an evil hour ]. 

In a good hour (srl^^tlSFPf Acting under a very fortunate im- 

In a good way iColhpttiil] ^ 'spfjtti On a large scale , 

in a prosperous condition e g He quitted the roihtia and engaged 
in trade, having brothers already established tn a good, way in London. 
— M. Edgeworth 

In a habit CTFp?i»l In a dress or attire • e g. The countries are 

led astray in following the town, and equipped jii a ridiculous habit, 
when they fancy themselves in the height of the mode. — Addison. 

Inoholo[Co//oi 7 »ifl/l fwt 51^ 'Ji’flttl In a difficult situation from' 
which one cannot easily extricate himself eg. How he is ^ going to 
prove that, I want to know. I've got him tn a hole, you'll see — 
J M’Carthti. 

InahuffbRtTO'a crfM In a fit of disappointment and anger e g ‘‘If 
jou do not think me fit,” replied Andrew rn a huff, "give me my 
wages, and I shall go back to Glasgow ” — Scott, 

In a hurry WPRt ; In a haste or precipitation e g. 

Nature docs nothing by starts and leaps, or tn a huriy — L’Estrange. 

In ajifiy [Collogutal] ; ■tl’Rt In an instant , in a brace of 

shakes before you can say "Jack Robinson” e, g, I will be ready 
ir Webster. 

In a key WtH In a tone e. g. The conversation, carried on tn 

so violent a key, might not unnaturally have been heard by all the 
gentlemen present —Motley. 

In a ( or the ) lump #?I1 In the gross , on the 

wliolc ; taken collectively 0 . g The principal gentlemen of several 
countries arc stigmatized tn a lump, under the notion of being Papists. 
— Sw'irT. 

In a manner iflSR la a way e.g She cast her eyes 

around riz a rna»»e/' that indicated nothing but disordered intellect. 

j To some extent in a certain degree, measure or 

sense e.g (i) It is «« a warmw done already. — Shakespeare (2) 
Augustus does in a manner confess the charge.— Baker. 

In a measure To some degree • e. g "These were 

truly the day's for Cousin Michael, corresoonding in a measure to the 
'good old colonial times’ of New England ’’ 

In a moment , IsiCHWSI In an instant e g. The strongest and 

the healthiest man may be stricken down tn a momert by' accident or 
disease — Smiles. 

In a mood C=?FR»f In a frame of the mwd-e.g. The 

people were not tn a mood to be trifled with.— Macaulay. 

In a nutshell , 'srf® ‘SJI ■’F'thi In small compass ; in a very few- 
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words or simple expression. [ See Lie in a nutshell ] e, That 
one admission of yours, "he is almost entirely dependent on his pen, 
states the whole case for me iw a ntiishell — J. Payn 

In a pieMe In a disagreeable position ; in a con- 

dition of embarrassment, difficulty, or disorder e.g (il 1 m tn a 
pretty ptcMe, t e, in a sorry plight, or state of disorder. ( 2 I Thou shalt 
be whipped with rue, and stewed in brine, smarting rii lingering 
Shakespeare. 

In a Pickwickian sense In a merely hypothetical 
sense ( not applicable elsewhere ) j — a phrase by which the members 
of the Pickwick club used to explain away unparliamentaiy language, 
[ Pickwick IS the hero’of Dickens’s ‘Pickwick Papers’ ]. 

In a point of -olew Oitstcst Considered in a cer- 

tain light eg. In a literary point of '■jtew they are beneath criticism. 
—Macaulay ^ 

In a pretty take on [ Colloquial ] Pi'sl'tj Violently 

affected , much grieved • e. g She was in a pretty take on, too, sir, 
because, as she said— to use her very words— she was chiselled out of 
a dance. — Baring-Gould 

In a round about way ispPF ^ ^51 ) In an indi- 

rect, circuitous way e, g. You have solved the problem in a round 
about way , it could have been done in a far easier method 

In a sea-way 

In the position of a vessel when a heavy sea is running 

In a small way JiPrt^ WI . '=1^ On a petty scale , with little 
capital or stock «. g. He had begun business m his own village in a 
small way. Unostentatiously e.g. When the news of the 

loss of her fortune by shipwreck reached her, Mrs. Howard took a 
smaller bouse and began to live in a small way 

In a state ofnature '«lT 4 l*l Ina natural or wild state e.g. 

The difference between animals in a state of noUti e and domestic ani- 
mals IS so considerable, that Buffon has taken this as a principal dis- 
tinction in classing them.— Goldsmith. 

In a state of nudity , naked e. g He was at the moment 
IK a sfflfe of ns/iire, having nothing on, but an extremely short shirt. 
-Dickens. , 

In a strain ^ In a style e g. Though composed in a 

grand and ambitious strain, every sentence was hailed with loud 
laughter. — Smiles. 

In a strait fro ^ WSM In a position of difficulty or embarrass- 
ment e, g The Bishop was tn a strait for he ivas himself one of 
the seven who had signed the invitation, and his conscience would not 
suffer him to utter a falsehood.— Macaulay. 

In a ( or one ) tale ^ ^ In;fuU accord, [ From "tale" ». e„ 

tally or reckoning , a measure by number as of sheep, ef. Exod. v. We 
have tale of inclr— Brewer ]. 
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In a temper In a passion . in a state of proneness to anger •— 

used in a reproachful sense _ 

In a terrible taking \CoUoqutal\ fi^‘1 SC'sK's In 

a state of violent agitation or excitement , fearfully agitated e, g, 
"Zounds, Blanche ' what did you say ?" burst out the general to. 
a ternbh taking, as he thought how everything must come out— 
Melville. 

In a train ) In a regular method . in a 

condition calculated to serve a certain purpose ■ e g. Things are now 
in a tram for settlement — Webster, 

In a trice ’*1% In a very short time ; in a 

moment eg. If they get never so gre^t spoil at any time, they 
waste the same in a It ice. — Spenser. 

In a twinkling ; few 5tr*(I In the time of a wink ; in an 

instant e. g. The unfortunate victim was bundled out in a twinkling, 
—Dickens 

In a wax [ Cof/£)?«»a/] ■Jt'ttfei In a passion, enraged : eg. When 
she’s in a wax there’s nowhere a finer stringer of big ones — Besant, 

In a way iS|^ In a manner e, g. He shook his head m a 

way which intimated that he feared it was very impossible. fes.’tfeC'l, 

To some degree j in a certain evtent eg. (i) It is said that 
the man has in a way confessed bis guilt ( 2 ) The people of the 
boarding-house continued to amuse him, partly because they were in 
a way afraid of him. — Besant. 

In a (or one) word <s|^ In short ; to be brief 

< g. In delineating Burns, Mr. Lockhart has avoided the method of 
separate generalities, and rather sought for characteristic incidents, 
habits, actions, sayings j in a isercL, for aspects which exhibit the whole 
man, as he looked and lived among his fellows. — Carlyle. 

In abe3ranC0 In a state of suspension or temporary 

extinction e g. Was he then to be proclaimed King ? or, was the 
crown to be in abeyance till he came of age Macaulay, , 

In abundance >srg5 ’tfiRtT't To a very large extent • e, g. A dispute of 

this nature caused mischief in aiundance betwixt a king and an 
archbishop — Dryden. 

In accordance with ( ) 'SRprttit In conformity with . e, g In 
accordance with the requisition of the Secretary, I went to the pro- 
prietor of the house to settle with him. ( In harmony 

with • e. g This man’s deeds are not in accordance with his words. 

In account With ( In business relations re- 
quiring the keeping of an account with ( some one ). 

In sot i£tf® I” 3 state of reality or real existence, as op* 
posed to possibility or possible existence e. g. The seeds of plants 
are not at first in act, but in possibility, what they afterwards grow to 
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be.— Hooker. ( <rt SifTo In a state of preparation 

or readiness e. g In net to strike. — Dryden. 

la addition to (WtH Over and above j besides . e. g. 

The occupation of Boulogne tn addition to Calais would ensure the 
command of the narrow seas. — Frocde. 


In advance In front . before <. g. The man had been greatly 
tn aiivsnce, and 1 could not overtake him 

Ahead, s. e , more in progress e g. In intelligence London was 
greatly i« niioJKce of every other part of the kingdom — M.tCvnLAY’. 

isifsFl Beforehand . before an equivalent is received e. g. Subscriptions 
to the magazine are payable strictly tn advance. PFtH 

5tC1T ‘il^ isrplsF 35 ^ 

When one partner in trade has paid more than his proportion 
eg A IS t« advance to B a thousand pounds.— Webster, 

In agreement with. ( Ctpt^I (Vgn ) In conformity with ; c, g. In 

agreement viuh the written stipulation, ho also is to be held responsible 
for it. 

In aid of ( ) 'iil^^^ijjli.sf For the purpose of assisting or promot- 
ing e g. They went to work right manfully tn aid of the military 
authorities —Kaye. 


In aU n#itWII , Orttfeil Sp Taking all together eg. Si\teen men tn 
all entered the little rowing boat.— Glasgow Herald 

In all oonsoienoe [Colloquial] Certainly c g Plain and precise 


enough it is tn all conscience,— H. Arnold, 

In all reason . reasonably c g. Half a dozen fools are. tn 
all eonscience, as many as you should require. — Swim cf "And 
enough too, in all conscience," t,e, the demand made is as much as 
conscience would tolerate without accusing the person of actual 
dishonesty , to the verge of that fine line which separates honesty 
trom dishonesty. — Brewer. 

In aU likelihood (or probability) Most probably e.g, 

(i) Philip tn all likelihood would give her Don Charles for a husband, 
hROUDE ( 2 ) A more conciliatory treatment would in all probsbihtv 
have gamed his purpose —Scott. ‘ ■' 

In ril reason afS'S; , tfUhsf'stn.’l In justice , with rational ground e. n 

”5 quenched her 1 q\4, 

has like an impediment in the current made it more unruly.-LAMU 



n?e‘TV° uT T of ‘><"0 1'ot to ar- 

In aUianoe with (^t?tiie) nR® Allied with . connected with o,g. 
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That the Beau was in alliance coith sharpers, or at least, that he wa s 
a sleeping partner in the firm, his biographer admits — Black. 

In compact or treaty e g. 

Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
Tn dire alltance ou^Ajthe Theban Line — Pope. 

In an evil hour In an unlucky moment; acting under an 
unfortunate impulse ( from lucky and unlucky hours in astrology ), 

[ This phrase generally denotes ill success in an undertaking, or some 
unfortunate issue] e g In an evil hour the Bubonic Plague set its 
foot in Bombay. 

In an instant ’TCKT ; In a moment e. g He was in an 

instant covered by a thick crowd of shields. — M acaulay. 

In-and-in sOT From a male 

and female of the same parentage ^3 With 

constant and close interaction ^^1^ tjJ'SjR®! A game for 

three, played with four dice, once extremely common, "In" is a 
throw of doubles, "in-and-in” a throw of double doubles, which sweeps 
the board — Brewer 

In and out <9¥^f5I Within and with- 

out e g. He was very restless too, constantly walking f« and out — 
Dickens 

In anticipation of 'srHl In the hope of. 

In any case ,• At any rate, at all events , anyhow c. g. 

In any case thou shall deliver him the pledge — Bible. 

In any band [Shakespeare ]— Same as In any case 

In any respect In any particular , in any way e g. How 

the happiness of any part of the sentient creation would be in any res- 
pect diminished if, for example, children cut their teeth without pain, 
we cannot understand. — Macaulay [wise to do evil — ^Bible. 

In any wise In any manner e.g Fret not thyself t«a«y 

In apprehension ^ 'siMftfl *t{%® « In a state 

of distrust or fear at the prospect of future evil, accompanied with 
uneasiness of mind • e g After the death of his nephew Caligula, 
Claudius was in no small apprehension for his own life — Addison. 

In arms ) Carried about by the arms ; — said of an 

infant or little child- e,g. One of these passengers was a child 
still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms, — H. Conway. 

^ In a state of preparation for war • e g. With 
seven horsemen in his tram, John found himself face to face with a 
nation in arms — Green. 

In arms with ( Quartered with. 

In as far as iS *1%® ^ cq To the extent that 

In as much as Since ,- because e g. The gods themselves 

were deprived of their sacrifice, m as much as their worshippers were 
deprived of the means to offer it — Arnold. 
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In at tbe deatii— See Be in at tbe death. (In hunting) Present when 
the fox was caught and kilted by the hounds , hence, present at the 
climax of an exciting event. 

In at the one ear, out at the other Be readily forgotten. 

In attendance on ( Attending on ; waiting upon 

eg I did not lay it much to heart that my only occupation during 
the first SIX months was to hurry through the streets, as if vi attend- 
ance on numerous patients — Warren. 

In bad oircumetances Unprosperous. 

In bad form ^II^ In bad manners. 

In bad odour 'Sjf^ , Out of favour , disliked e, g The Bishop of 
London was then very busy burning heretics, and therefore in bad 
odour with the people.— Froude In bad repute * 

e g Mat Crabtree would not be hindered from wrapping up the girls 
and handing them to their seats by the trifling objection that he was i »t 
hai odour with both of the women, — Sarau Tvtler. 

In bad (or ill) part aili^n'sli.s Unfavourably c.g. Owing to the indis* 

cretions he was in bad odour with his master, wlio from this time for- 
ward began to take all his acts tn bad part 

In bad taste •^’pTbTOj islm in a bad style: c g 

The epitaph is ik bad taste — Webster 


In battery ( ^ Projecting, as a gun, into an 

embrasure or over a parapet, in readiness for firing 

In behalf of ( ^ ) vjerf isgfjpj On the part of , in the 

interests of- e. g. Every onp, who had raised a finger in ic/.a/Zo/ 
the government, claimed his reward —Scott 
In bl^k cm 

’tRvH'P) In a dress of the black colour , in mourning c jt- 
We mourn tn Had , why mourn we not in blood ?— Shakespeare. 

In black and white t^PI; W-m ’ll ^ In wTit.ng or print g. 

I have found it all out ; here is his name tn Had and ai/iitr,— I, Pays 

portion to be 

supplied by another e.g. He then made out a cheque 

In blood SfflSisi !„ descent*, in relation by birth c.g She u as 

In buff ^ Naked. 

In bulk ^ 

t. e., pork not cut up or prepared for packing. 
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In capita W Holding direct from the Crown. 

In 0880, or In ease that ^ PI In the event or contingency if it 

should so fall out or happen that e ^ In case we are surprised, keep 
by me. — I rving. 

In ease of ( C?!'! pFg ) ^ ^ In the event or contingency of . e. g. 

In case of failure, the conspirators were to fall back upon the Isle of 
Wight — Frogde. 

In ease to ( c^Flsf In fit condition for. 

In cash In ready money , in com or specie ' e. g. They insist- 
ed from the first on payments tn cash. — Smiles, sistif In 

pocket , with money. [Cf Out of Cash] e. g. Do you think, sir, if 
I were tn cash now, I would have asked you to call another day ? 

In chancery CUKHfifrt fSfS In litigation e g The estate of late Sir James 
Thomson is now tn chancery [ 5 /aagl In an awkward 

predicament. [See Gat in chancery]. 

In character Jf?®, Appropriate e. g. Read it , is it not tn 

character ?~Disbaeli. 

In charge of ( ftp) Intrusted with the care or 

management of «. g The officer tn charge of the Treasury being 
absent, no payment can be made to-day, ( ^ 

Under the care or management of e. g Pork, I think; is good Nor- 
man-French , and so, when the brute lives and is t« charge of Saxon 
slave, she goes by her Saxon name.— Scorr. 

In chief ^sfsftg At the head , as, a commander tn chef, From 

the king or sovereign , as, tenure t»t chef, t. e , tenure directly from 
the king as a reward for meritorious personal services. 

In Clover [Colloquial] In luck j m pros- 

perous circumstances eg Now he has got a handle to his name, 
and he'll live tn closer all his life. — Trollope. 

In cold blood wC'eti'll '’?] In the absence of 

any cause of provocation , deliberately e, g The poor man was 
murdered tn cold Uood. 

In collar [ Colloqutal] ^ Bftfsi® In employment. 

In command of ( Offt ftp ) Having charge or control of 

e g. He had seen much good service in Afganistan and in the Punjab, 
and won his spurs under Gough in the second Sikh war, tn command cf 
a division of his army.— Kaye. 

In commemoration of ( ftp ) ’p-fttsf With a view to comme- 
morate, or call to remembrance, by a solemn or public act e, g At 
the celebration yesterday of the golden wedding of Sir Thomas 
Gladstone Bart, fifty married servants in Sir Thomas’s service, were 
each presented with a sovereign, tn commemoratton of the baronet’s 
fifty years of married life— English Newspaper, 

In common ffi'Stit't®; , Commonly • ordinarily e, g. In common, 
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the horse works best with blinders,— Emerson, ®lC?[ 

Equally with another, or with others , equally used or participated by 
two or mote e. g. (i) You were a mystery to all of us and had noth 
mg tn common with any of us — Dickens, (2) Common of pasture is 
the right of feeding beasts on the land of another tn common with the 
owner or with other persons — Borrill 

In common parlance In ordinary phrase , in the usual form of 

speech e g When they ate hopelessly insolvent, they carry on a 
reckless trade for financial purposes, or tn common parlance to raise 
the wind, — Smiles 


In company ’ICSI , In friendly associations , in society 

e. g. (i) She sings very sweet, but she has one great defect— she can- 
not sing when in company, ( 2 ) She had a strong repugnance to dining 
tn company , — Dickens 

In company with, iSl^caf ^ >il^C5f Associated 

with e. g. In his camp the most rigid discipline was found tn company 
with the fiercest enthusiasm. — Macaulay, 


In comparison with (c^ ^ jjf^ When compared 

with e g There is a sublimity in conscious rectitude, tn comparison 
with which the treasures of earth are not worth having — J, Howes 

In compliance With Agreeably 

to, or yielding to, as to a request, wish, desire, demand, or proposal 
e g bhe had named an early day tn comphanee with his own wishes, 
— rROUDE 

In conceit with #1 , ^ , fqij In accord with • agree- 

ing or conforming, ' 

In concert with ( ^ Iq agreement or 

In conclusion At the close, finally e. g In candustor 

In confidence , csrt^tPt In trust . confidentially e g, Valentine 

imparted to him tn confidence the whole history of his love.— Lamb 
In conformity with or to (c^ ^ ^ 

'ffesee'nfhaJ’lbe'ar""^' " 

SacauSy!^" his theory. 

In connection With (c^tnf¥p)ir^ In .elation to Another 

circumstance was noticed tn conneeiion .l ^ knottier 
cussed -H amilton. onnectionmth the suggestion last dis- 

What 
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In oonBeqnence Hence • e. g. "Our young 

companion has seen a wolf," said lady Hameline, ‘‘and has lost his 
tongue «» coHsequeaci" — Scott. 

In consequence of ( As the effect of, 
by reason of e g" In consequence of unpleasant family discussions 
Mrs, Newcome has been wrought up to a state of agitation,— 
Thackerat. 

In consideration of ( Taking into account , cdn> 
sidering e,g The society awarded to him the medal »« consideraUini 
of his being a great discoverer in Geology, — Smiles. 

In contemplation Intended or purposed , under 

consideration e. g. It had been tn contemplation to put the fleet 
under some great nobleman. — Macaulay. In deep medita- 

tion e. g 

In. contemplation of created things, 

By steps we may ascend to God. — M ilton. 

In countenance Pl$c»( In an assured condition or aspect ; free from 
shame or dismay e. g. It puts the learned in countenance, and gives 
them a place among the fashionable part of mankind — Addison. 

In course In regular succession . e, g Have you re- 

ceived all the numbers of the "Indian Review" %n course ? 

In course of In the process of . e. g. The 

East Indian Railway was at the time in course o/' construction. 

In course (or process) of time As time is in progress , as time 

proceeds on eg ii) In course of time, when his subscriptions are 
paid up, the house is purchased, and conveyed to him by the society — 
Smiles (2) The lands of some were, m erected into 

Baronies.— Robertson. 

In danger of ( ) ‘STMfttW In peril or risk of e. g. The 

coalition was tn danger of falling to pieces. — Macaulay. 

In days gone by In the past , in former times. 

In days of old ^ I'™es gone by , in ancient 

times I formerly e. g Yet well I know thou wast kind to me i« dap 
(f old, when I fought with the Greeks at Troy. — Havell. 

In days of yore.-sltft^f^ftW In the distant past. 

In debt 31*14^ Under liability to repay the money borrowed e, g. The 
man tn debt tries a friend or a relative, but all that he obtains is a civil 
leer and a cold repulse. — Smiles. 

In deep water [Colloquial] 'SRft’l In a perilous position , in a 

great difficulty e g Once he had been very nearly tn deep water 
because Mrs. Prondie had taken it in dudgeon that a certain young 
rector, who had been left a widower, had a very pretty governess for 
his children — Trollope. 

In default ( ^ In case of failure . e, g. 
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The accused is fined fifty rupees, and, defanU, sentenced to undergo 
SIX weeks* simple imptisonment ^ 

In default of ( PFtfi f¥p ) For want of , in the lack or absence of ; 
« g. The property must go to the male representatives of his family 
tn default of his own direct heirs.— Arnold. 

Itt defence Of In order to defend or uphold 

e, g They would venture their lives »» deftr.ce of their rights — 
MACAUI.I 1 .Y (C^ ^ ^ In support of , in vindica- 

tion of t g The greatest corapbment we have received is that Mr. 
Behtham should have condescended to take the field »» defence of Mr. 

In defiance of ’ll Wfill , ( ) ’fP?® In direct 

opposition to , despite e, g. What it was right that he should do, he 
would do in the face of danger and tn defiance of storms — Smilhs 
]& i demand csit^ 5fi^ 4^’! In request , m a state of being much sought 

after e, g. Rice is much in demand 

In deposit ( or On deposit ) In trust or safe keeping as a de- 

posit e. g The money was placed in his hands in deposit. 

In despair si’s!? In utter hopelessness and desperation eg I 
was in great despuv, but at length hit upon the expedient of boiling it 
in water.— Smiles [ or inclination. 

In despite *t^ ^ ^ In defiance of another’s power 

In despite of '?%l, ^ In defiance of , m spite of • 

eg. He seieed ray hand t« dcj/iife of my efforts to the contrary. — 
Irving. 

In detail wS s-Riill In subdivisions , minutely c. g, 

I am sensible. Sir, that all I have asserted m detail, is admitted in the 

gross.—BuRKE istit SM '‘ffii'll Part by part • c. g His talent is 
strained by endless mancevre and evolution, to march always on the 
enemy at an angle, and destroy his forces in detail —Emerson. 

In disguise wucq In masque , in a false dress e. g. It is said that 
Hatoun Al Rashid went every mght round the city in disguise, 

In a false appearance, in a counterfeit semblance or 

show e. g. He took that for virtue and affection which was nothing 
but vice tn disguise, — South, 

In dispute f'HlW? Disputed , contested e g, He must refer 

all the points which had been tn<fwp««e between him and his neonle 
to the decision of a Parliament— AI acaulay, ftpTOtff Disputinp 
en^ged in contest or altercation e> g They were disturbed by the 
sound of voices tn dispute — 'Djckbns ^ 

In disrepair cq<iRPre In a bad condition; wanting repair e. f. The 
fortifications were ancient and «B dwre/atV.— S cott. ^ ® 

In doors, or Within doors f®®? Within the house ■ under covet 
, e. g. As It IS raining, we have to keep tn doors. ’ 
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In drawing 'Sisrtwt ^ Correctly drawn e. g. This 
portrait must be admitted to be tn drawing. 

In drink sitst®! In liquor ; intoxicated e, The man is now m 
drmk, and you cannot expect anything sensible from him just at 
present. ^ 

In duo oourse In the customary or established 

sequence of events , in due time • e g. When the boys got promo- 
tion, which came t« due course, Allen began to buy books. — Besant. 

In early life ‘Wt During the first part of one's life • e. g, Chaucer 
was tn early life a soldier. — Smiles. 

In earnest j "iPlSl 1wf¥f[ Resolved , serious . 

e. g. As an evidence that the Government were at last tn eamesf, 
they struck faintly at the root of the disease, — F roude. 

j vi?( Seriously , with a fixed determina- 

tion or resolution • not in jest e.g. At len^h the scheme devised 
by the poor and obscure adventurer was taken up in earnest — 
Macaulay. 

In effect j , Wt In fact > particularly , virtually e, g The 
punishment of fine inflicted upon ^e accused was so trivial that is was 
in effect an acquittal 

In embryo -ilsiJi In an in- 

cipient or undeveloped state e, g, The company little suspected 
what a noble work I had then in embryo, — Swift, 

In epitome On a small scale. 

In esse [ Latin ] ■St^ '±l«lc«( In actual existence. [A child 

living IS in esse, but before birth it is in posse, i.e,, in potentiality ]. 

In essence In essential quabty . e g. The laws are at present 
both in form and tn essence the greatest curse the society labours 
under —Landor. 

In every respect— See In all respects. 

In evidence ’fft® Received by the 

court as competent evidence e g. It is tn evidence that the accused 
was far away from the place of occurrence at the time when the not 

took place, •vfl Plainly visible, conspicuous ; 

actually before the eyes of some one e g, (i) The patriotism of the 
man is not much tn evidence ( 2 ) With a view to win the Queen’s 
favour he always kept himself tn evidence. 

In exoelsiS {Lattn\ In the highest. 

In exckango In return teg, O, spare her life, and m e*"- 

change take mine. — Drtden. 

In exchange for In return for - e.g. In exchange 

for his valuable services he was rewarded with a Jagir m the Assam 
Valley District 

In excuse of ( Ppp ) W, In extenuation of , as 
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an apology for e.g 1 will neither plead my age nor sickness i« 
excuse of the faults which 1 made — Dryden [abridgment, 

.In exfcenao [iaitw] At full length , word for word, without 

In [Latin\ At the point of death, “In arhculo mortis.” 

In eye CStt^ esfe^. In sight e.g A policeman m plain clothes 
followed the loafer at a respectful distance keeping him always tn 
eye, and at last caught him [ust as he was going to pick a gentleman’s 
pocket ' 

In fact , ^l^ in reality , in truth e. g. He has in fact the faults 
natural to an isolated thinker.— L Stephen. 

In fair weather prepare for foul [Proverb] ^ifspi ^ffpFCiS 
^ Si'S I 

In fashion 'SRJPrtf^In the prevailing mode or 

style in respect to dress, behaviour, etiquette, and the like, particularly 
that among persons of good breeding; in vogue e g She had on 
a peculiar dress then not tn fashion. 

In fault , < 5 ft^ Wrong faulty . in offence < g- Ash- 

ton was in fault and was put on his trial. — Froode, 

In favour Favoured eg As long as he had sacri Reed his 

own conscience, and did the Queen's bidding, he was i» favour. 

In favour of pFp ^ On the side of ; 

favourable to , in behalf of e.g (i) The battle proved decisive tn 
/avoitr «/ the House of York, and nearly forty thousand people were 
killed in that engagement — Fawkes (a) Prom mere success nothing 
can be concluded tn favour of a nation. — ATrERBURY 

In fevour With ( ^ ^ j 

Favoured, countenanced, or encouraged by e g (i) Vidyasagar was 
in favour vitih almost all the higher European officials of his time (2) 
Theories tending to republicanism were tn favour viith a large portion 
of the House of Commons. — Macaulay 

In few In a few words , briefly . succinctly. 

In fisre [ Latin ] In the course of accomplishment. 

In flue C 5 tt» In conclusion , by way of termination or 

summing up e. g. In fine, human character is moulded by a 
thousand subtle influences —Smiles. 

In flagrante delicto [Latin] ^ tfle® ( SRrt ) (Caught) red-handed . in 
the very fact { while the offence is flagrant ) 

In focus cn VI Vt®!! VttV 

So placed or adjusted as to secure a distinct vision, or a sharp, de- 
flnite image 

in folio vatpi vtaf ^ orstil 153 In sheets folded 

but once , in the form of a folio 

In for a penny, in for a pound [Colloquial] qtpj Pt 

34 
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3f^l ®t?t3 53 , “3t5t ®t?l In a position or situ- 

ation where the risk of loss or danger is the same irrespective of the 
greatness or smallness of the previous responsibility, or where one hav- 
ing once committed himself to a course, has to go to extremes e.g. 
If there’s anything queer about him when we once get into the work, 
in for a penny, tn for a pound — Dickens. 

(Be)IaforitC3rt5[f^3>t»tC^^'S3l Be m favour of a thing. c^f3C»t3 
’ll ^ Be committed to a course, {ColloqmaT\ <ii5H 

C3 Be placed in a position of 

difficulty or danger so as to be unable to escape from it [ ‘It’ is here 
impersonal ] eg (i) The Speaker, imagining I was going to rise, 
called m3’ name I was tn for it, put my hat down, advanced to the 
table, and dashed along. — Beaconsfield (2) There was indeed a 
fearful ]oy about his playing at being a man of high family. He was 
tn for tt now, and he would not draw back.— J, M’Carthv. 

In force , ^^1313 Of unimpaired efficacy ■ valid , not suspended or 
reversed e g. New laws multiply and the old continue tn force.— 
Goldsmith 

In form [ Colloquial ] f3C*t3 ^t3Itlt3C»t3 In a condition 

of fitness or efficiency for any undertaking e. g. Were you tn form. 
Dabs’— Mrs Linton. 

In forma pauperis [ Lattn—Law ] ; “rfW’— A person 

who on swearing to his want of means is allowed to conduct a law-suit 
free of cost In the character of a pauper. 

In front of ( C3ftt[ 1%'g3 ^ Directly before e, g. The fog 

was so heavy that I remember feeling my way by the iron railings tn 
front of the House — Knight. 

'In full 5tC5) , To the full extent not in part , 

without deduction e g. Their wages he was not yet able to pay tn 

. full. — Motley. 

In fall blast ICollogutal] CwtC^ 3^1^ 3t 

<!)3ir[ In complete operation , in a state of great activity. 

In full Ory [A hunting phrase} ’T‘6i't?pI3C‘| In full or hot pursuit e. g. 
Seven mutineers— Job Anderson, the boatswain, at their head, appear- 
ed tnfull ciy at the south-west corner. — Stevenson. 

In full feather or fig [Colloquial] C3*tf3t3 >1^® In full dress , m 
one's best clothes. 

In fall swing [Colloquial] <1;^ ^9 , tf’ftaftS In full mo- 

tion eg The plague inspection camp at Chausa IS *b/«W swing.— 
The Times , 

In full uniform Mtfw C^IWC^ 3rRl3l Wearing 

the whole of the prescribed dress ; not m undress e. g. On public 
occasions, the officers appear in full uniform. — Webster. 
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In fan j ■^?I1 In sport or merriment e, g, "Never tell aa 

untruth , no, not even »» /kb," 

In future In time to come e. g They must promise to 

behave better in futufe — Macaulay 

In garrison In the condition of a garrison , doing duty in a 

fort or as one of the garrison. 

In general Jff'ftli'fo; . ’srflpftt*! ?csi, In the mam ; for the 

most part , not always or universally eg iU In general, the book 
and the author are considered as one —Macaulay ( 2 ) But t» general 
if you set .your face against custom, people will set their faces against 
you. — Hazlitt 

In good case 'efsi ^ ^ ^ In good condition, health, or 

state of body eg He thought first of Tom’s length, and breadth, 
and height, and what he would sell for, if he was kept fat and in good 
case till he got him into market — Mas B Stowe 

In good oiroumstanees ■siwt’ta Prosperous e. g. He is at present 
not in good circumstances and cannot, therefore, afford to feed so many 
hangers-on 

In good earnest Very earnestly e, g. We should 

take up a work in good earnest. «W’Tl *1135) Right 

seriously eg Do not speak above your breath, or I will choke you 
in good earnest —Dickens 

In good faith 3nisi In honest belief, "bona fide” . e, g. Anything 
written and published ui good faith, even when it is a direct renection 
on one’s character, is not an offence under the law. 

In good gear In good working order. 

In good heart ^ In good courage , in good hope. 

In good part , ffl’IP'f As well done; 

favourably , acceptably in a friendly manner e g \X was charac- 
teristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm in good part and even 
to turn It to account. — S mills 

In good point In good condition , every point in exact order. 

In good sooth Really. 

In good taste , 3lt<frac*t5( 'ott? In good style , m a manner 

that IS pleasing e. g The music is composed in good taste, — 
Webster. 

In good time Neither too fast nor too slow [ Herbert 

In grain Deeply fixed ; seated , e. g Anguish in grain, — 

In grand feather ^ Dressed "to the 

nines" , m perfect health; thoroughly fit [law. 

In gremio le^s ^Litin] Under the protection (lit,, at the breast) of the 

In gross— Same as In the gross {q v ). 

In half [Colloquial and low] In two, [This is a vulgarism 

sometimes used instead of ‘into halves'] e, g. It is cat in half,— 
Webster. * 
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In hand As present payment , m actual possession , e. g; 

A considerable reward t7i hand, and • a far greater reward hereafter. 
— TillOtson. '«W5!i9 , 9 lueses In preparation , taking 

place e. g. Revels- •• haid, — Shakespbare. ^ 

Under consideration, or in the course of transaction ■ 
a, g. He has the business tn Aaiif — Webstei *1"^^ '91 

Under control e. g The other was laughed at behind his back, 
outwitted by the young man he thought he had so well t a — 

T AusxkNi 

In hard oondiition (Ci{t&^) In 

excellent condition for racing , having firm muscles said of race- 
horses. 

In harmony Wf9l , In concord or agreement • in peace 
and friendship e, g. Good citizens live in harmony , — Webster. 

In haate 51^9 , In a hurry , m quickness or precipitance : 

e, g, I said tn my haste, all men are liars — &ble. 

In high faather *8 ^9 ®ft9 In high spirits and. 

health, like birds when their plumage is full after moulting , highly 
exultant e. g He was tn high feather, when he passed the exa- 
mination 

In high leg siti^ In great excitement. 

In high spirits ’3^*1;^ ; ^C^NtPi'S In animation and cheerfulness , exul- 
tant e. g The friends of Hastings were tn high spirits when Pitt 
rose.— Macaulay 

In honour of (CTt^ ^ ’Wt'ltt’f ’ll By way of showing 

respect to (a person), or of glorifying ( any event ) e g In honour 
of the marriage of his daughter, Henry II held a tournament. — 
Froude. 

In hot hlood Jib’ll GFlt>(9 Scesi'ittl Under excitement or sudden provoca- 
tion. [ f. In cold blood ] eg. The counsel for the defence 
requested the judge to take into his favourable consideration the fact 
that the accused committed the murder tn hot blood, and to deal with 
him leniently. 

In hot haste ^ In a very great hurry , very quickly • e. g. 

There was mounting in hot haste — Byron. 

In hot water [Colloymal] In a state of trouble or anxiety ; 

in difficulties e. g, (i) He was far oftner in disgrace than Richard, 
and kept me, I may say, in continual hot water . — Annie Keary. ( 2 ) 
He was tn everlasting hot water . — ^J. Payi^, 

In ill part ^ As ill done ; unfavourably j 

with displeasure. [ ef In good part ] 

In imitation of After the manner of < ^ Machiavelli 

and Guicciardini, in imitation of Livy and Thiyiydides, composed 
speeches for their historical personages —Macaulay. 
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In. icons fetters or chams «. g. I went to see my brother, 

a civil prisoner, in the Jail, and was surprised to find him ttt irons. 

In its entirety , PftcBll In its completeness , taken as a 

whole. 

In its stead In its place e g They proposed to remedy 

this by abrogating the Scottish Law and introducing that of England 
VI its stead — ScoTT. 

In Its way ^ 'Rt'l ’ll 

Viewed in reference to Its peculiar nature , in its own fashion e.g. 

(1) Friendship IS a good thing tn its way — Dickens, (2) The inci- 
dent IS as good tJi its way as that of the dying Sydney handing his 
cup of water to the private soldier — Smiubs. 

In itself flits'?! ifiii ‘1 'si^’iltS In Its own way or fashion e, g. ( 1 ) 

The assurance is good j n ttsel/, but it is little to the point — Froude. 

(2) The learning and mastery of a tongue, being unpleasant in itself, 
should not be cumbered with other difficulties — Locke, "giR, 

'^iCai'il 51^ Intrinsically, apart from relations e g Bor- 

rowing of foreigners, in itself, makes not the kingdom rich or poor — 
Locke [ral times 

In jeopardy , f’f’O In hazard , in danger e, g His life was sevc- 

In jest , 'sfitW , sjys ■sf^Cg -it? For mere sport or diver- 

sion j not in truth and reality , not in earnest e, g, (i) And given 
m earnest what I begged in jest. — SHAKEsrEAUE. 

(*) I was uijest, 

And by that offer meant to sound your breast— D ri’de.v. 

In justice to { ■?t 5 f 53 ) a!l% ^/fsiitrs ^ipi^ ’ffipflfl pifsTS, ’R’JK ioWn 

’-rHii-ia ^ With a new to deal ]ust treat- 
ment to , in order to vindicate the conduct of e g. We must make 
proper inquiries into his statements, lu jiitttce to him as well as to our- 
selves —Dickens 

In keeping with { PFFI fisp ) ftcj q| q) In con- 

formity or consistency witli , in harmony with e g The still of the 
mountain was in beautiful keeping with the calm of his spirit — 
McMordie 

In kind ^5}ii vffiHCo ql C4l*i In produce, or some kind of 

commodity, as distinguished from the general representative of value, 
that IS money e g. The tav on tillage was often levied t« ifiiirf upon 

corn— A rbethnot W351 01^ ^tC3 Plk Directly m 

Ae same form, without being changed into any other shape e g. 
Foul tau nts were flung at her which she returned im Aiiirf.— F roUds. 
In labour Undergoing the pangs and efforts of child-birth 

night ' *” ^obonr and gave biith to a daughter last 

(2) The queen’s in labour, and 'tis feared 
Will with the labour end — Suakespe ire. 

In leading-stcingB pqr.t ( ftsq) f tiSre plRkk Pf gfe sfiptf qkr? 

mP? leading strings qpi) In a state of infancy or dependence, or 
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under the guidance of others ( hke a child that is supported by strings- 
when beginning to walk ) : e. g. Is it not God's dispensation that 
a handful of Englishmen should be holding the Indians jm leadirg- 
sirmgs ? 

In league with { ^ In alliance with , in 

concert with e. g. It might ha^e been thought that he was in league- 
with Mary to throw Elizabeth off her guard. — Fboude. 

Inlieuof(c^f¥p) In place of, in stead of e g. 

The plan of extortion had been adopted tn Iteu o/the scheme of con- 
fiscation — Burke 

In limine {Laivi^ cstl'iiU'S^ , At the outset. 

In liquor ^*11^ Drunk • intoxicated • e. g. Take care ; he is i« 
Itguof now 

In little In a small scale ; in miniature • e. g. It seems to show 

Britain tn /ittZ«.— John Burroughs [place, 

Inlooo parentis \Lattn\ In the position of being in a parent’s 

In long olothes \Ftgiiratfaely ] Pjvsl® ft® A mere infant [See Long 
Olomea ] eg. In this matter he has acted very foolishly, as if he 
were still tn long clothes, [the love of the sexes. 

In love ■Sf'WW In the act of loving , enamoured j — said especially of 

In love with { PFft ) afft fil'tstw Devotedly or fondly at- 

tached to ( one of the opposite sex ) eg Elaine, the lily of Astolat, 
fell tn love with him, but he returned not her love, and she died — 

Brewer (c^ ftp) grft Fond of e,g. The insipid 

smoothness with which some readers are so much tn love —Addison. 

In luok In good fortune , fortunate • e, g. He must 

be said to be tn luck, who finds such a devoted wife 

In many respects In many relations or points 'eg. It is 

a pity that as we grow up towards the maturity of our faculties we 
fall away tn so matty respects from what we were in our childhood.— 
Craik. [ querade . — DrydeS, 

In masquerade In disguise e g. I came to visit thee in maS’- 

In medias res iLattn] iiftstft ftt^In the midst of things. 

In memoriam [Latin] ( In memory ( of some person ). 

In merry pin In a merry humour, m good spirits 

In miniature Of smaller stature e, g These figures are in 

mniafure On a small scale • e. g, Norwich had also a 

court in numoture — Macaulay. 

In most oases For the most part ; in general ■ e, g These 

orders were tn most cases carried out before the mistake was discovered, 
—Edith Thompson. 

In mufti ifW ftf^ ftl ^ In- 

an officer's off-duty dress ; in plain clothes e, g The imprisoned 
M P. also attends church on Sundays in V incent Square accompanied 
by a House of Commons messenger and a policeman tn mufti — 
English Newspaper. 
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(Be) In mutiny ( ) totit Be mutinous c. g. The Re- 
gent's troops weit in for want of wages. — Froude. 

In my voice [SlwHespcnte] 'siFiti! ’ItR In my name 

In name ^itPl trR Nominally e.g. Those who succeeded Aurangzeb 
were emperors 771 »u»ie. 

In no case ^ Under no condition e g. In no case 

should you suffer yourself to be carried away by the current sayings 
about men’s character and conduct.^ — H eepSi 

In no measured terms ’ttd ^ ^{sral . ^ In immeasut- 

ably strong language e.g. She is said to have reproached him 
770 i/ieasMcd U7//7S for his vile conduct. 

In no time . *il5 Instantly in a very short 

time e g He set up a feirful screaming which called back the cook 
and the nouse-maid t/t no t777ie. — Dickens. 

In no way ( or ways ) iic^ By no means , in no 

manner c g He is in no way a match for his antagonist.— Webster. 

In no wise sfl , In no manner , by no means , 

eg. He shall tii ro niise lose his reward. — Bible 

In nubias In the clouds, impracticable. 

In numbers In poetry , in verse c. g, I lipsed 1 it 7iti///ie/ s, for the 
numbers came.— P ope. 

In obedienoe to ( In compliance with • e g. 
The Bishop announced that t/s obedie7iec to tlie royal commands he 
designed to restore the objected members.— M,\ c,\ulay. 

In one ilPii(«l'5 In union j in a single whole. 

In one breath— See In a breath 

In one key ei^ In the same tone : e, g. Warbling of one song, both 
in one ^ey.—SlUKESPEARE. 

In one respect ei'^F flpra In one relation or point c. g, /« one resbeet 
I II be thy assistant.— S hakespeare 

InonesenseviliF'tiicjf. ei’F-sttii gfiipi As considered from one point of 
view e.g. I7i one sense it is true that be is the author of all these 
deeds 


In one word— See In a word 

T_^ 4 V _ _ . 


Tn- AiVn’n n .n . I 1 l _ T ' ® ISSUB.- WEBSTER, 

Iff one s arms In one s clasp e. g. Eliza ran as fast as 

her legs could permit with the child in her ar/ns. 

In one's behalf ^ In one’s favour . m the interest of one . 

on the part of one e g 1 walked home resolving to leave no stone 
unturned in ihetT- khalf—W arkeh ^ «• 't. no stone 

In one’s blaok books ’Fme 'S|f^ In bad odour m 

’ f"i 4 ^ vrii^ were those compiled in 

he reign of Henry VIII to set forth the scandalous proceedings of 
the English monasteries, and were so called from the Colour of fhem 
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In one’s books In one’s kind remembrance , in favour 

with one e, g, I was so much tn hts hooks, that at his decease he left 
me his lamp. — Addison 

In one’s boots stfstof Very tipsy. 

In one’s born days [ Colloqutal ] In one’s life 

time. [ See Born days ] . 

In one’s case ^ ^ As regards one < g. The rule that 

great sons have great mothers holds good tn her case —Kingsley 

In one’s canssi or In the cause of ^ In one’s behalf , 

m the interests of < ^ “Of Pelens,” answered Odysseus, “I have 
heard nothing, but of thy son, Neoptolemus, I can tell thee much, for 
I myself brought him from Scyros to fight tn Helen’s cause and there- 
after my eye was ever upon him, to mark how he bore himself." — 
Havell 

In one’s olutches, or In the clutches of 

In the grasp of ; under the power of e, g. How help- 
less was a commercial city, when once tn the clutches of disciplined 
brigands. — Motley. 

In one’s confidence, or In the confidence of En|oy- 

ing the confidence of somebody eg, ina.% tn the confidence of 
Jesuits,— Froude. 

In one’s cups spfsnsr 'sRfH While under the influence of liquor e g He 
had often signified, tn hts cups, the pleasure he proposed in seeing her 
married to one of the richest men in the country, — Fielding 

In one’s custody, or In the custody of In 

one’s care or keeping 1 e g Such as had any of Luther’s writings tn 
then custody were commanded to commit them to the flames — 
Robertson ^ 

In one’s day TtCSf ^ ^ 1" time or period consi- 

dered with reference to one’s existence or prominence e,g The 
Scotch metaphysics he [Carlyle] respects as being, tn its day, a power- 
ful protest against sensationalism. — D Morell [ 

In one’s debt Under a pecuniary obligation to one 

eg He says that he had not so long been to see me because he was 
tn my debt and was not in a position to repay me. 

In one’s defence In support of one , to uphold 

one e g. (i) The able advocate cited a number of precedents tn his 
client's defence. 

(2) In search of wit these lose their common sen^e. 

And then turn critics tn their own defence , — Pope, 

In one’s element to? 21^%? ?| c?f?|]i5t? 

^?^t? fwt*f W® Y|tt? ) In a state or sphere where everything 
around is congenial to one, or suited to his natural propensities or abi- 
lities e,g (i) Would a coolie be in hts element in a merchant’s 
office ? — McMordie. (2) Man moves in all modes, by legs of horses, 
by wings of wind, by steam, by gas of balloon, by electricity, and stands 
on tiptoe threatening to hurt the eaglq tn hts own e/emcBr.— Emerson. 
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In one’s province sit'd In one’s proper field or 

sphere of business, duty, or calling e. g, 'Other codes may say this- 
and that, which is not tn their province to touch upon.— Carlyle, 

In one’s senses ^ life's Having the faculty of perception 

and sound reasoning e, g No man ' in its senses would dream of 
applying Mr. Gladstone's theory to India.— Macaulay. 

In one’s shoes m In succession to. 

In one’s sleeve [ Colloquial ] . fro 1^(C^ Privately, secretly ; by 

one’s self [See Laugh in one’s sleeve] e g "No, not that woman,” 
said Mr H., enjoying his ]oke tn hts sleeve — Trollope. 

In one’s straits ’'I ’PW In times of distress or difficulty 
e g- _ In his heart of hearts he believed that God would not forsake 
him in hts straits , — Dickens, 

In one’s stead ^t5'8 ^ ^ Instead of one J in one’s room or 
place eg He requested that the learned young doctor Balthasar 
might be allowed to plead tn hts stead —Lamb. 

In one’s swaddling clothes Pits '*1^ In one's infancy. 

In one’s teens csf stcid , sfsfs 5|Rftv 

'ltVt«nF' ) Between thirteen and nineteen years of 

age , under age . not yet a young man or woman (used slightingly of 
one’s age, as the teens begin with thirteen and end with nineteen) e. g. 
Her vanity remained even to old age, the vanity of a coquette tn her 
Green. 

In one’s tracks 'srtci Just where one stands. 

In ® w-ake) Jftsf Following closely 

behind e,g (i) With seven horsemen lu Aw fmw, John found him- 
self face to face with a nation in arms —Green (2) so clear was the 
night that he could not only count their thirty-six lanterns, but even 
Me their canvas glimmering as they stole like ghosts tn hts wake,— 
Blue Pavilions 

In one’s view filt>li.s In one’s judgment or opinion e g. 
To be of his Church was, tn its view, the first of all qualifications for 
office -Macaulay 

In one’s way csitc^ ’To siff, 'sf^s ^ c# 

•I*! ) After one’s own fashion, t e , not following any genera! rule 
or principle e g This extreme simplicity of character makes 
poor Boswell lovable tn his way — L. Stephen, 

In accordance with one’s manner or method e g. 
Sir William, you are .i man after ray own heart , you do busi- 
ness tn my oivn way -Southey. vW In one’s path e. g. 

I am aware of the difference of our ages and other difficulties in our 
ivay.— Thackeray. [ openly. 

In open In full view , without concealment ,- 

In open arms ^ In a state of open 

hostility , contending or fighting publicly. [ See In arnaa ] eg 
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Here 1 sat for some time pondering upon the strange infatuation 
of wretches who, finding all mankind in open arms against them, 
were labouring to make themselves a future and tremendous enemy. — 
Goldsmith. 

In operation In the process of working e. g Such were the 

causes of the decline of the Empire, They were all more or less in 
operation long before the establishment of the Imperial Government. — 
Mebivale. 

In order In regular arrangement or method e g. 

The soldiers marched in oi'rfe)', In a sound or normal 

condition e, g The bodily organs are in order — Webster. , 

In a proper or becoming state ; in a fit appearance • e,g (ii 
Everything m hia house IS lit oi'ifii. ( 2 ) The muskets ate all in good 

order — Webster C4l*l<ti^ 'Sffesttnf ^ fePvRI hor the purpose, as 
means to an end e, g, (i) He issued a proclamation commanding 

every city to enrol a certain number of its inhabitants, in order that 
they might be trained to the use of arms,— Robertson. (2) The best 
knowledge is that which is of the greatest use in order to our eternal 
happiness,— Tillotson. 

In orders ItSfl ’ItW »tW In some degree of Christian ministry : 
e g. Were you indeed married by a priest and in orders f— G oldsmi th. 

In ordinary TO3ftsi 'sttftal c?4l1 tssfl ffk® 

fjf^ In actual and constant service , statedly attending and serving ; 
as, a physician or chaplain <» ordinal e.g, An ambassador i» 
wry IS one constantly resident at a foreign court —Webster, nt'ft^'fSS 
Ordinarily eg It is not in ordinaiy a persecuting church — 
Emerson “ 


In other words israi pttsf , That is to say . e. v. All 

science starts with hypothesis — in other words, with assumptions that 
are improved. — HxjxiEy. 

In pace [ Latm ] In peace. 

In part In some degree or extent e The 

indecencies dught to be charged m part on the manners of the age — 
Robertson = 

Specially, peculiarly • distinctly e g. 

In passing f¥l ^ ) By the wav anrnn„ 

aside, as a thing apart from, but connected with tlip m=. ’ ' 

the subject .. (r) It may be remaned ^ 

IS not a religious man after.all (21 Ac Lo JLJ. ^ ^ 

ter I must be ahowed a word or two about him, 

In-patient pf c?tt f warren. 

receives also boarding and lodgin? atl^spital or in wf ‘ 
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In pawn— See At pawn. 

In perpetuum In perpetuity, for ever. 

In person JfC? By one’s self . -'’with bodily pre- 

sence : personally, not by representative e g. After his defeat, the 
king took It into his head to invade France iti person — Dickeits 

in perspeotive Of c^*tcer ffe? '5i(^3 ^ ’Wt’fif wh fSfJftJf ^ 

According to the laws of perspective drawing 

In petticoats , fta In loose under-skirts worn by little children , 

\hence] still a little child e g An infant freethinker, a baby philo- 
sopher, a scholar tn petticoats— a. man, when he grew up -knew 

almost everything except hi Tiself — Mas. Oliphavt 
In the form of a female [ "Petticoats” are under-skirts worn by 
females] e g He never knew when Jane might not make some 
extravagant display of the student or professor tn petticoats — Sarah 
Tytler. 

In patto \Italtan , Lit. tn pectori] Otf'tC'f In the breast ; 

[ hence ] in secrecy • in reserve e. g. Whatever else they might hold 
undeclared tn petto —North 

In plane In the proper position ; opportune . 

appropriate \cf, Oat of plana) e. g. All but the Governor thought 

the observation of the Hon Member tn place Present [Archaic\ • 
Then was she fair alone, when none was fair tn place — Spenser. 

In plane of ( c^pf ^ In room of | instead of 

e.g. The tutor entertained him with sentimental conversation tn place 
of lectures on Algebra and Greek. — Thackeray. 

In plain In plain terms , clearly ; in fact e. g. This 

IS, tn plain, the substance of the long speech. 

In play In action, use, or employment e, g But justifies the next 
who comes tn play — Dryden. 

In pocket [ Colloquial ] In a condition of 

having gained money, [c^ Oat of pocket] e.g. Yet I'm none the 
better for it in pocket — Dickens. 

In point 3ftC5tt5J fwira Directly bearing on the matter 

in discussion e g. The dominion of Aristotle, the Ptolemaic astro- 
nomy, the credit of Luther, of Bacon, of Locke,— in* religion, the 
history of hierarchies, of saints, and the sects which have taken the 
name of each founder, are tn point. -'Emerson. 

In point of ( In the matter of ; as regards e. g, A nation 

may be very big in point of territory and population, and yet be devoid 
of true greatness — Smiles. 

In point of fact As a matter of fact , in reality e.g 

(i) In point of fact, Rebecca becomes all in all at Queen’s Crawley — 
Thackeray, ( 2 ) In potnt of fact, it appears that Shakespeare did 

, owe debts in all directions,, and was able to use whatever he found — 
Emerson. 
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In poBSe [ Latin ] j Me® Whal may be consideted- 

possible, but is not yet in actual existence ; in potentiality. 

(Be) In possession of ( Hold , possess e. g. 
He IS in possession of a large estate. 

In prantioo ■sflfjs: j Practically ( as opposed to 'in theory ’ ) • 

e, g. In theory he went on a peaceful errand to his capital , in piaciice 

he commonly had to fight his way at every step.— F reumn 
afBplS In customary or constant use * e. g. Obsolete words may be 
revived when they are more sounding or significant than those in 
practice — Dryden. 

In preforenoa to ( c’FH tVgii Ml istei fstcMSMl With 

the consideration of being more desirable or better than e g She 
had only meant to say she would accept Elizabeth's support in pie- 
ference to that of France. — F roude 

In prapavation In a state of being prepared or 

got ready eg It is said that the Boers had been for a long time 
in preparation for war with the English. 

In presenoe M'ii.'lll'fil In the neighbourhood to one of superior oi 
exalted rank e g, 

I know not by what power I am made bold 

In such a presence here to plead my thoughts — Suakespeare 
^ In the presence-chamber , in the room m which a 
great personage receives company e g. (i) The nobles who were 
generally in presence in the reign of Elizabeth, were all foppish and 
luxurious. 

(2) Ain’t please your grace, the great cardinals, 

Wait III the piesence — ShakesPFare 

In presenoe of, or In one’s presenoe ’fWms siftslTM Ml MWf In one’s 

approach , face to face with , directly before one c g. 

Wrath shall be no more, 

But in thy presence jOy entire — Mjlto.v 

In present mH® At once , without delay c g With them 

iM pi esent, half is kingdom • the rest is to follow at his death — ^ 


In print ; f(»tl ^ In a printed form issued from the press • 

'related with the contempt 
which he treated them with, that they complained ui print of their 

To the letter, with accuracy. 

e, g All this I speak in print — Shvkespeabe. ^ 

^ Secretly . not openly or publicly g. Not 

that they are forbidden to cultivate theology i n private, but that thev 
must not bring too much of it into the pulpit —Newman, ^ 

In prooeSB CM Mrl^r ^ CMM In the con 

thtntn process, ^ construction of the Bhagw-angola line was 
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In prooesB of time— See under In coarse of time. 

In profnsion ■SiJ? In great abundance ; profusely : 

f g He sobbed .md implored . tears, crocodile tears were tried tn 
profusion , — Froude. 

In proof of { OFtH In order to prove , as an evi- 

dence of • c ^ Evidence was brought forward rK/roo/ of Mary’s 
accession to the Babmgton conspiracy. 

In proper Individually , privately [ Obsolete ] . e.g. The 

princes found they could not have that rn fio/rr which God .made to 
be common — Bishop Taylor 

In proportion as pi — Pi^ ’tfipilt‘1 According as , in the degree 

that e g. In proportion es men know more, and think more, they 
look less at individuals and more at classes.— MACWLiY. 

In proportion to (WH ppga) Pl^ The same 

in degree or e\tent as e g. The success of my writings has been in 
piopoition to the ease with which thej' have been written. — Macaulay. 

In propria persona [La.tin[ ^ ’ll Personally and not 

by deputy or agent [ at some future time. 

In proapeotns 'sRsC's 511^ What is intended to be done 

In pufaUc st'FWl j 'ti'wHte , 'W=ltC^ »ll'Sr1C® In open view j before the 
public at large , not in private or secrecy e.g (i) He defended the 
use of instrumental music in public on the ground that the notes of the 
organ had a power to counteract the influence of devils.— Macadl at. 
( 2 l A man may be well informed on a subject, and yet too diffident to 
speak in public, — Websxek. 

In pudding time 15^ W’l In the mck of time : e, g. 

But Mars 

In pudding-iime came to his aid — Butler 

Inpuris naturalilsus [ Laim ] Stark naked. 

In pursuance of (c^ pFp) ^ In accordance with , 

in prosecution or fulfilment of eg /n^«?jKa«ee of this cautious 
plan he went on without halting till he arrived at Islington. — ^Dickexs. 

In pursuit of ( ^ ) 'sra’BIt'I In order to follow up and 

overtake e g They then set off at-full speed in pursuit of the car- 
nage — Scott. 

In quest of (C^ pFg5 ^ ’SICWI ^ In search of • e. g. 

He spent much time tn quest of knowledge preparative to this work. — 
South. 

In question RsRT, ^Itcvitsj In debate in the course of e\amination or 
discussion e, g The lady tn question ivas a prodigiously fine woman. 
—Irving 

In rags Raggedly clothed , meanly dressed ; e g. They 

are almost tn rags, and have to put up with scanty and hard fare. — 
Thackeray'. 
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In re (Latin—Law) ( CsttTOtS In the matter 

of , on the subject of e, g In re Shyam Ram. 

In readinesB Ready’, prepared e. g They repaired to the palace 
that they might be m teadtness to defend her — Macaulay. 

In reason In justice , with rational ground e. g When 

anything is proved by as good arguments as a thing of that kind is 
capable of, we ought not, tn leason, to doubt of its existence. — 
Tillotson. 

In rebellion 'SRt’d Rebellious ; disobedient e. g Is the soul affi- 
liated to God, or IS It estranged and tii leiellton T — I. Taylor. 

In recognition of In reward of , as a mark of appreciation for 

In { or With. ) reference to, in regard of { or to ), In respect of ( or 
to ), With regard to, With respect to ( ’Tl ) 

■’Tl As regards ; concerning e, g (i) The Christian 

' religion commands sobriety, temperance, and moderation, lu reference 
fo our appetites and passions — Tillotson. (2) At the time of the 
French Revolution, he threw out many conjectures in regard to 
military operatioiis which were punctually fulfilled — De Quincey 
( 3 ) With i aspect to Oriental and Russian names, it is often difficult 
to decide whether the French form, the German, or the English 
should be preferred —Webster. (aI His productions will have 
the advantage, tn respect of originality, over those of an equally 
gifted but more regularly educated mind— Craik. (5) It is the 
spirit level attached to the alidade of an astronomical instrument for 
adjusting its zero viith reference to the horizon,— Webster. (6) It 
is evident that at this time Las Gasas had not discovered his error 
imih regard to the Negroes. — ^Helps. 

In regard of [ Formerly ] ( On account of e, g. Change 
was thought necessafy tn regard of the injury the church received by a 
number of things then in use. — Hooker. [ For modern use, see under 
In reference to ]. 

In regard to— See m reference to. [ thing referred to. 

In rem [Latin — iaw] ( ^ RsWa ) f'lTCxi Against the property or 

In reply to (C^ In answer to , by way of answering e, g. 

It jarred upon her to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies tn 
reply to so much confidence and simplicity — Thackeray. 

In request , ^i^I In demand, in credit or reputation e, g 
Coriolanus being now in no request — Shakespeare, 

In demand by purchaser e g. Cotton is in good request.— 
Webster. 

In reserve ©pRjrat ^ In keeping for other or future use , in 

store e g He has large quantities of wheat in reset oe,— Webster . 

In respect of (or to) — See under In reference to. 

In response to (c^ f^P) ^ By 

' way of reply to, in answer to ; in compliance f with \e. g. Alcinous 
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rose tK response to the words of the elder, who was famed among the 
Phoenicians for his eloquence and wisdom, and taking Odysseus by the 
hand raised him from his abject posture, and seated by his side — 
Havell. 

In return By way of giving back something received by way 

ot requital or restitution ■ e g. The least he could do tn return was 
not to trespass on so much goodness longer than necessary. — De 
Qdincey 

In return for ( ) atfiiiM By way of making amends for ; by 
way of requital or restitution of e, g. We required more than this 
tn retui n for love. — Thackeray 

In revereion c^t*l c*[ ^ 

•iRi’t In that state in which payment is not to be received, 

until the happening of some event, as the death of a person now living - 
e.g. He took good care to ascertain that there were ample funds tn 
reversion to be counted off. — De Quincey. 

In right of ( By the title derived from e g In right 
of her mother she had a claim of inheritance to the English crown — 
Scott ^ 

In round numhers ('sttttc*! In 

whole numbers, without regarding the fractions. [ The idea is that 
what IS round is whole or perfect, and of course fractions, being broken 
numbers, cannot belong thereto — BraWhR. ] e g Counting up all 
the components of the brigade, it may be said m round- numbers that 
there were 2,500 Europeans and 10,000 natives — Kaye. 

In Backcloth and ashes '3 Actually having on 

sackcloth and ashes, which were the customary tokens of grief and 
penitence among the Jews e g. There was great mourning among 
the Jews, and many lay tn sachcloth and ashes^ — Bibee. 

In sincere repentance e. g. It was a deplorable error 
and misfortune, for which humanity should mourn in sackcloth and 

ashes. — J. S. Mill. "sjvIjiIwRw 'SiW In grief arising out of indignity • 
e. g. I lament our present orders tn sackcloth and ashes, so dishonour- 
able to the dignity of England — Southey, 

In Batisfaction of (flfN By way of settling a claim on 

account of , in payment of « g- He had obtained tn satisfaction of 
^ an old debt the grant of an immense region — Macaulay. 

In search of ( Rrtg In quest of , in 

seeking or looking for e. g He cannot be accused of having deviat- 
ed from the path of right tn search either of unlawful gain or unlawful 
pleasure.— M acaulay, 

In season TRPt . In good time , sufficiently early for the 

purpose • e, g. It only wants a word tn season from a friend of both 
parties to set it right — Dickens. 

In season and out of season WIPI , ^ In proper as well as 

improper time , at any time, whether suitable to the purpose or not i 
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e.g He will be repeating: his folly in fl«(£ OK# 0/ season, until 

at last It has a hearing.— H elps, . 

In seoret C'stt’tPI , ^2p?tcg Secretly, privately c ^ (i) Openly he 
professed loyalty, but in seoei he was fanning the flame of sedition.— 
Macaulay (2) When thou prayest, enter into _ thy closet, and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is t» sccief, and thy 
Father, which seeth la secret shall reward thee openly —Bible. (3) 
Bread eaten in seei et is pleasant. — Bible. 

In several In a state of separation ( Rare ) e g. 

Where pastures in scciti al be — Tusscl. 

In sliaots 3fw , fiffltRlo •FI, tt'fl *111 

( 5WI «tlC5F ) Lying flat or expanded •, not 

folded, or folded but not bound used especially of printed sheets. 

la short iItP?«r5S In a few words ■ briefly c. g Biographers, translators, 
editors, all, in shoit, who employ themselves m illustrating the 
lives or the writings of others, are peculiarly exposed to the disease of 
admiration — Macaulay. 

Iq sight jppfPttFif Within the range of view; in view e. g. 

We watched them so long as they were in sight — Thacker VY. 

In Bight of ( ^tiia ) EPTif JifsiPl In the immediate presence of e, g. 
History records instances of opposing armies staking the issues of a 
war upon the struggle between two champions chosen from the two sides 
and engaging in single combat in sight of both armies. — McMordie 
( f¥p ) In view of e. g. No one can form an idea of the 

delicious throng of sensations which rush into an American’s mind 
■when he first comes in sight 0/ Europe. — Irving 

In silenoa t!is*lc^ %1C^ Silently without uttering a single word c. g. 
For some minutes they walked along i» si/erife —Dickens. 

1^1 ■etfo'^i.vl WFl '^tfl Kl ’ifel Without saying anything either for or 

against any matter e g Rather assume thy right in silence than 
voice It with claims and challenges — Bacon. 

la aingla file vt*5tra .qifEl ^ One behind an- 

other , in single row e g Between thirty and forty blue wild beasts 
are stringing their way in single fUe across the flats. — H. A. Bride.n. 

In situ [ Latin j '55i{^ In Its original situation. (Said of 

some architectural antiquity) , [iaw] on the same site, viz , reformation 
of a Char land in situ 

la Banff [ Colloquial 5 . 'sfllirlt*! In anger • in resentment 

e g Whereas in snirjf and distaste you may fling away from such 
"res infecta," a little patience and words may do your business,— 
English Magazine. 

la BO far as >£|3p PI , cq To the extent that , by so much that 
e g. Psychology differs from other branches of that science merely in 
so fai as it deals with the psychical, instead of the physical, phenomena 
of life.— Huxley. 

la so many words By exactly making use 

35 
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of these words, or of this language e, g. According to Locke, "Know- 
ledge IS the perception of the agreement or disagreement of two ideas” ; 
and Hume, though he does not say so tn so many ivoyds, tacitly accepts 
the definition. — Huxley. 

la BOnie measure To some extent e g The con- 

traband will always keep pace, t« some measure, with the fair trade,— 
Burke, 

la sort ^ In as much as, 

la space comes a grace [ Proverb ] csre*I1 t 

la special ftPW: Particularly, 

la spite of ( ) ^*fl t ( ^ ) atl% 

^epsl 3fr?C In opposition to all efforts of , in defiance or con- 

tempt of e. g. And does he not sit there ta spite of this uneasy feeling 
and run the gauntlet of impertinent looks and whispers, only to get 

a little by admiration Hazlitt. { f¥| ) JJCJC Notwithstanding 

e g. (i) The Cathol-c reaction went on at full speed tn sptte of the 
destruction of the Armada. — Macaulay (2) She loved him tn spite 
o/his ugliness and decrepitude, because "all was beautiful within him.” 
— ^Brewer. 

la spite of bell, book, and candle llts *irsH 

In utter defiance of all the opposition which the Christian heirarchy can 
offer e.g Of the students, 223, tn sptte of bell, book, and candle, 
are Catholics.— The Times. 


In spite of one’s teeth Though one snarls and 

shows his teeth like a snarling dog. ^ fi JtC^® 

In opposition to one’s settled purpose or resolution. 


In spite of the teeth liW fP’ In defiance of opposition • 

in opposition to every effort. 

In sport In game , in diversion eg. Think it 

but a minute spent m sport , — Shakespeare, 'sfiPItif 

In jest * for play or diversion e. g So is the man 


that deceiveth his neighbour, and saith. Am not I in sport f— Bible. 

In state With all the appearance of greatness , with great pomp 

e, g, (I) William came tn state on that day to Westminster,— Ma- 
caulay. (2) The corpse lay tn state, with all the pomp of scutcheons, 
wax-lights, black-hangings, and mutes — Macaulay. 


la statu Quo ante \Latin'\ Clisrf P]^ In the same state 

as before, {Thus, warring nations may come to the terms that all things 
be restored to the same state as they were before they took up arras) 

In stead of ( ) ‘ifW In place or room of c. g God hath 

appointed me another seed *« stead of Abel, whom Cain slew, — Bible, 

Instore ©tstc? *1^, In a state of accumulation, in stock e,g. 
Each brought with ,him such victuals as he had in sfra-e.- F rOUDs. 
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. In a state of readiness ; in reserve t.g, I have better 

news in stoie for thee.— S hakespeare. 

In straits In difliculty ; in distressing necessity e. g, Prus- 

sia was then in great stvatls for money —Smiles, 

In strictness Strictly speaking c But, tn strict- 

ness, we are not much cognizant of direct serving. — Emerson. 

In substance PrtcStI •, Jitst In comprehensive sum- 

mary j in essential import c g. The royal letter was eminently wise 
in substance and impressive in language — Macaulay 

In succession ^ ^ Successively , one after another e. g. He pro- 
ceeded to make other instruments tn succession — Smiles 

In sum In short [Oisofeiz] c.g In sum, the gospel con- 

sidered as a law, prescribes every virtue to our conduct, and forbids 
every sin —Rogers. 

In sunder ^I-g ’FRissI Into parts r He btcakelh the bow and 
cutteth the spear tn sunder —Bible. 

In support Of SRI To substantiate e.g Tn su/i/iort r/ the 

charge brought against me he produced several forged deeds 
■^(rtsU To vindicate, to maintain c g. In support of these 
arguments the example of the Dutch was cited — M vcaulav rt’TnSI’fet'f 
In defence of e g. The advocate brought forward sound arguments 
«« 0/ his client's case. 


In suspense fV ifq '!}fsif«53 In a state 

of uncertainty . in a state of indecision eg. The fifth tear closed 
and still the event was tn suspense — Mvcvui M . 


Interm[OJsof<fr]1iif^f^ .nil In set terms • in form.il 

phrase -eg I cannot speak tn tcim.—Cii vuclr. 


In terms of ( PPm ) In the language peculiar 

( anything ) , in modes of. fa b i ^tuiiar 


to 


In terrorem [IoiIim] ^ ' 5^1 a,, 

warning, to deter others by terrifying them ^ ' 

In that ^ For the reason that , because ^ g (i) She confessed 
that she was more to blame than Claudm ..i,„ n 1 

sented to his dishonourable solicitations'— L\Mn H ' Thnfgs Tre 
'-roSr ‘^“Sht . but t,.!t theVarc SS “d! 

In that case CJ^rt isfg Under that circumstance r ir 
The Emperor might be ruined or lose Burgundv and ,« ft, 
England would lose Calais -Froude. "‘'‘^sunoj and /« that case 

In the absence of ( c?Ft;{ Pf|?( ) in want nf . 

distinctions as those of nation '“mI 

•i'str S' -ifs. 

persons or things; absolutely 4’ (D She haf no'TdeJ^orjSS 
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but in the absti’act , she has only read of it m poetry, — I rving. (2) I 
the aiftiaci, one man is as good as another, but not so socially an 
politically. — B rewer. 

In the act In course of the performance of anything 

e. g. This woman was taken %n the very act, — Biele, 

In the affirmative tRWR Affirming or maintaining 

question e g. There viete seventy votes tn the affii mative, and thirty- 

five in the negative. In some word, as 'yes’, express- 

ing assent c g. He asked the bridegroom whether he chose this 
virgin for his Bride— to which the other replied the affirmative — 
Goldsmith. 

In the air 15^ TnM 'll ^tRttl'3 er^fiiw ^ 

Prevalent without traceable origin or authority • e, g. 
Socialistic risings are tn the atr all over Europe. — Spectator. , 

Not in a fixed or stable position , unsettled, [Military] 

’ttfsW '5[t3Rt*tl ^ Unsupported and 

liable to be turned or taken in flank e g. The extreme left of the 
Allied front was, in military dialect, "in the atr", — that is protruded 
into the open country, without natural or artificial protection to its 

outer flank,— Gardiner. Unsubstantial , 

unreal , visionary. [ See Castles m the air ]. 

In the article of death ^ At the time of death ; in the 

death struggle. 

In the ascendant In a state of ascending ». e., rising 

high ; in a state of increasing prosperity and influence e, g (i) Com- 
mon honesty is still m the ascendant among common people m Eng 
land — Smiles. (2) According to astrology, those leading Stars which 
are above the horizon at a person’s birth, influence his life and actions , 
w'hen those stars are tn the ascendant, he is strong, healthy, and lucky , 
but when they are depressed below the horizon his stars do not shine 
on him, and he is in the shade and subject to ill-fortune — Brewer. 

In the Background ^ ^ 

In a place of obscurity or shade , in a situation not seen or 
noticed e, g His friends thought it best for himself and for the cause 
that he should remain in the background — Macadlay. 

In the back-waters of «. Many a man of genius 

has to rot in the back-waters of life for want of opportunities. 

In the bad taste of { ^ Disagreeable to - 

e.g. He would purge his book of much offensive matter, if he struck 
out epithets which are in the bad taste of the forcible-feeble school,— 
New Britain Review 

In the blues— See The blues under The. 

In the bottom of the bag Remaining as a last resource. 

In the capacity of ( In the occupation of; in the 

character of e, g After the expiration of his consulship Flaminus 
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‘ -continued at the head of affairs tn the capacity 0 / Proconsul. — 
Merivale. 

Be) In the case sitt^ Be concerned in the matter e. g. 

The progress of this little intrigue need not be detailed, for every 
One has practised similar stratagems when a fair lady is tn the case. 
— Thackerav 

in tJie_ case of ) C^t’I In the instance of e. g. This rule will 

hold good in the case of the rich as well as the poor { ) CSft'F'ifHf'l 
In the cause or suit of e. g. Other judges were put in for the purpose 
of obtaining a favourable decision tn the case of Sir Edward Hales — 
Macaulav. 

In the cause of ( ■^\ ) 51»CT, ^ In behalf of ; 

in the interest of eg, In the cause of hereditary monarchy, he 
shrank from no sacrifice and from no danger — Macaulay. [ See In 
one’s cause ] 

In the circumstances Owing to certain conditions e, g, 

III the ctrcumslaitces I would request you to wait a few days more. 

- In the course of ( f^pf fVg 5IC<IT ) TO At some time 

- or times during e g (i) In the course of his speech he faltered, stam* 
mered, and seemed to lose the thread of his reasoning — Macaulay. 

_ ( 2 ) As a rule, we are pretty well soaked with dew tn the eoiiise of half 

an hour, and go along feeling creepy and cold, till the glorious sun 

^ rises over the horizon.—MRS. J. F. Mom. 

In- the dark '*fWlCsI In darkness , in the absence of light • e g 
Here stood he tn the dark, his sharp sword out.— SnAKESPEARE, 

fwi ^ In a state of ignorance e, g. Till we ourselves 
see It with our own eyes and perceive it by our own understanding, 
we are as much tn the dark as before. — L ocke. 


In the dead of the night —Same as At dead of night, which see. 

In the dead thiaw ^ In the agony of death • e. g. He was then 

in the dead thraw and could not, therefore, make an arrangement as to 
the proper disposal of his property. 


In the detail ^ isnct , sM iFa in minute portions ; part by 
part eg We take things in the gross or m t/ic detail, according to 
the occasion — Hazlitt 

In the disguise of ( ItH'l Putting on a false dress 
Fl representing e g. In the disguise of a serving man, 

this good earl preferred his services to the king — Lamb. 

’Ffeo srtcst si1 

In a state of listlessness or ennui [ 'Doldrums’ is the name 
given by sailors to a part of the Atlantic Ocean near the equator! 

times prevent progess for weeks together. Hence the meaning of the 
phrase in a. figurative sense] e g. I could scarcely draw a remark 

SwdtfSrmE, doldrums,- 

InthedumpsVmt^,f5tfef5lc5ln ill humour, c. g. The boy has for 
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sone time been in the dumps and won't go out to play, 

Melancholy ; despondent • in low spirits e Holland’s tran- 
slation of Sivy represents the Romans as being “i« the dumps" after 
the battle of Cannic— Trench 

In the end , 6 ^ Finally e. g. Everything will be out in the end. 

In the event of (£^f¥|) In the falling out of; in case of: 
e.g, I do this in ]ustice to nii’self because in the event rf my name 
happening to be disclosed, the letter is calculated to work me much 
prejudice with mj' professional brethren — Wakren 

In the extreme As much as possible , extreme- 

ly e,g. His figure was awkward indeed »« the extreme, — Cowper, 

In the eye (or eyes) of, or In one’e eye (or eyes) 'Sf'iftt ^ 

In the judgment or opinion of e g (li His short and clumsy figure and 
his face pitted with the smallpox rendered him a ludicrous figure in the 
gVi fl/the musician.— Irving. (2) In my eye, she is the sweetest 
lady that ever I looked on —Shakespeare. (3) All religions in his 
eyes were equally true and equally false — Kingsley, 

In the eyo of the law In the estimate of the 

law eg. Idleness was sl crime tn the eye of the law —P kescoti,'. 

In the face of *5^^ In the presence of ; before e g, (i) They 

caused their soldiers to sheathe their swords t a the face of the enemy, 
— Merivale (2) He could divide the mother’s part from the 

father’s part in the face of the child,— E merson, (PFfl f^P) 

Against 'eg. It was impossible for the vessel to proceed in the face 
of the wind ( *1 In spite of > notwithstanding 

c g. In the face of an opposition composed of political brigands, Pitt 
bad to feel his way. — Froude 

In tho fact rfpl 1911^ Jpra In the act, while doing something - 
e.g. If a thief was caught ta the fact he was given over to the man 
he had robbed — Arnold . 

In the fall [Provtncialismi In the autumn, at the fall of the leaf. 

In the fanaxly way Pregnant • with child. 

In the field iSfl^tirtpfSl-fTOl Competing for a prize , in war. 

In the Eesh ’i*lflc^ ; Bodily , while living e. g. The author 

had seen the saint in the flesh, — Freeman, Under the 

influence of sensual propensities e.g. They that are i« the flesh 
cannot please God —Bible. 

In the full swing of { ) ’r°^< In the full exercise of • 

c g Sparta, in the full swng o/her power, wi,th all Greece crouching 
before her, could yet cast aside with scorn the suggestion to carry ven- 
geance bej ond the bounds of political necessity. — Freeman. 

In the fullness (or fulness) of time spicf, ^ In a fit 

time -e.g. (i) The Prussian army came to the field of Waterloo to 
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the fullness of time. ( 2 ) In the fullness of time came French Revolu- 
tion.— D e Quincey 

In the gift of 'siPt^W At the disposal of e. g. The appoint- 
ment IS now in the gift q^the Inspector of Schools. - 

In the good graces of In favour with in the friend- 
ship of e g. He was deep t« the o/his landlady.— 

Thackeray. 

In the green ear In immature state. 

In the gross In the bulk or mass e.g. We take things m (he 

gross, or in the detail, according to the occasion,- H azlitt. 

In the guise of— Same as In the disguise of. 

In the habit of (C^ht ftaoi) Accustomed to e. g. The merchants 
and tradesmen had from time immemorial been in the habit of 
organising pleasure parties, especially during the days of vacation 

from ordinary business.— Palgrave. { ) W*t d“fsmi In 

the attire or dress of eg Upon my entrance I saw the deity of the 
place dressed in the habit of a. monk,— Addison. 

In the hands of ( At the disposal of ; 
under the power of e g. We are all in the hands o/the Almighty. — 
Warren, . 

In the hearing of ( ) ap^iPlts? vtlc^ 

Within reach of the ear of e. g. He narrated his story in the hearing 
o/the whole company. 

In the heart of (c^ fVp) ■SThl In the part nearest 

the middle or centre of e. g. The horrible murder was committed 
in the heart o/the metropolis 

In the heat of ( f%|5l ) ^ BiPI In the excitement or 

ardour of e g. Even in the heat of conversation he resisted the 
temptation to give point to an anecdote — L. Stephen, 

In the height of ( C^Fl Ppp ) m ^ >51:1^ In the utmost 

prevalence or display of e g. (il Mary was gone, cut off in the prime 
of life, in the glow of beauty, in the height of prosperity.— Macaulay, 
( 2 ) The country are led astray in following the town, and equipped in a 
ridiculous habit, when they fancy themselves in the height o/the mode. 
— Addison, 

In the horns of a dilemma In a perplexing situation, 

where any course of action is embarrassing. 

In the interests of ( ^ For the good of , in 

behalf of e.g. (il An agitation is afoot in the interests of high 
education, ( 2 ) The Earl . .had lost his estates in the inteiesfs of 
England. — Froude. 

In the least alt'll In the smallest degree e, g. He is not 

hurt in the least, — Dickens. 

In the likeness of { ^ In the simili- 
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tude or appearance of , like e g. And then Ariel tn ihe hieness of an 
ape would make mouths at him.— Lamb. 

In the long run . ’fcsr In or during the whole 

process or course of things taken together , in the final result , in the 
conclusion or end e.g. (i) The hare got the start, but xn the long 
run, the patient perseverance of the tortoise won the race.— B reweb. 
(2) This IS the issue which they are sure to come to tn the loigriin,—^ 
Froude 

In the lump— See In a lump. 

In the main In the greatest part e. g. He was, tn 

(he matn, true to the government. — Macaulay. 

In the making sto? In the process of formation. 

In ( or With ) the manner [ Bible ] ^ ^ In 

the very act e, g. The thief was taken tn the manner. 

In the mass i csitcfesfltfe In the bulk , on the whole e. g. • If we 

take human life tn the mass, we cannot fail to recognize the uncertainty 
of life as much as we do the certainty of death, — Smiles. 

In the matter of In regard to ; as regards e.g. It was his 

opinion that tn tne matter 0/ religious faith every man was free to act 
according to his own belief. 

In the mean [ Spenser ] gt'SlMtstJ In the meantime. 

In the meantime Meanwhile e, g. The robbers 

fell upon me , I resisted as best I could ; tn the iiiaaufjwie help arrived, 
and the villains fled. 

In the meanwhile— Same as In the meantime. 

In the midst of ( Amidst 
e.g (i) It Was determined that they should be left unarmed in the 
midst of an armed and hostile population — Macaulay, (z) ft the 
midst o/life we are in death. — Borial Service, 

In the name of sTtc^I * 1 ^ ^15 In behalf of e. g. All these 

things the convention claimed in the name of the whole nation — 

Macaulay, ( By ( implying adjuration ) e, g. 
I appeal to you tn tie name of justice ( 

Having regard to e. g In ihe name of all that I have suffered for 
you"> -answer me this one question. — D ickens. ( f¥p’) 

^ -tRisI Under pretence of e.g. How many great men and 
thinkers have been persecuted in the name 0/ religion | — Smiles, 

In the negative C?Ff fwra Against a question e g .There 
were seventy votes in the afHrmative, and thirty-five tn ike negative — 

Webster. slW In some word, as ‘no,’ expressing dissent • 

e, g. Ask an Englishman whether he is afraid of life, and he boldly 
answers tn ihe negative. — Goldsmith,' 

In the nick {Colloquial] ^ At the exact point eg He out 

It off in the very nick. — Howell. JpPPt® At the critical moment 
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tx He gave us notice tn the ntci, and I got ready for their recep- 
tion — Edgeworth, 

la tlie nick of time At the exact or right moment e. g. 

You are too good a fellow to be ordered off ^ust tn the nick of time,— 
Warren. 

In tke night Suddenly ; unexpectedly. 

In the pay of— See In one’s pay. 

In the person of 'st’ft’. Pf I" the bodily appearance 

of eg The cries of the countess brought unexpected aid tn the per- 
son of Siephm, who had heard her exclamations from his apartment 
below. — Scott 

In the pie’s neat fro ; 3 i#f 1 In a fix ; in doubt. 

[The pie places her nest out of reach, and fortifies it with thorny sticks, 
leaving only a small aperture just large enough, to admit her body. 
She generally sits with her head towards the hole, watching against 
intruders — Brewer ]. 

In the presenoe of ) Jrtfe*!! ^ In the immediate neighbour- 

hood of, before e g. (i) Mungul Pandy paid the penalty of his crime 
on the gallows i« the presence of all the troops — Kaye. (2) The 
commanding officer was made to eat dirt tn the presence of his men. 
—Kaye. 

In the prime of life 'si’tra'tSW’t , In the full vigour of 

life , in full youth e g Mary was gone, cut off tn the prime of life, 
in the glow of beauty, in the height of prosperity — Macaulay. 

In the ranks ifW® In the order of common soldiers 

e g. Specimens are to be found at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, i« the ranks, and before the mast, as well as tn the officers’ 
messroom, the learned professions, and the Upper House itseff. — 
Melville. [ with fever i» the rear , — Froude. 

la the rear v(»5t5tPt As coming behind e g. Famine was in the town 

la the light Correct , not mistaken or wrong e, g (i) Though 

philosophically in the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetically 
in the right — Macaulay. 

(2) Seldom your opinions err • 

Your eyes are always in the 1 lyAf.— P rior. 

la the room of ( ^ In place of , in stead of e g. 

The spirit of religion and seriousness vanished all at once, and a spirit 
of liberty and libertinism, of infidelity or profaneness, started up in the 
room of it — Atierbury. 

la the rough 'SPIVI!® In the unwrought or rude 

condition, or in original material e g (i) Gold, when found in the 
mine, is tn the rough, {2) Most men are like so many gems tn the 
j ottgh — Smiles 

la the ruaoiag JfPfviFlicsit AUk ®li«^slPt5k ('I'ts* Competing in a con- 
test, with good hopes of success, 

la the saddle On horseback e. g Had he not been in the saddle, 
he might evade the mark of the enemy. 
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In the eame boat [ Colloquial ] >9^ ’T’tf? 

In the same situation or predicament e, g, "The Bengalis, the 
Panjabis, the Madrasis, all are now tn the same boat, and they must try 
their best to work out their own salvation." 

In the same breath At the same instant* 

e. g. We say what they say, while, r« the same breith, we say too 
that It IS impossible to do it. — Froode. 

In the seventh heaven m ^ 

In the abode of God, t, e., in a state of the most exalted happiness ; 
supremely happy — [ from the system of the Cabbalists who divided 
the heavens into seven in an ascending scale of happiness up to the 
abode of God ] 

In the shade In a spot not exposed to light • e, g. They then 

sat tn the shade, and rested for a while 

In obscurity e,g. (i) His friends became conspicuons authors or 
statesmen , but Joubert remained t» the sAaife.—M. Arnold. (2) 
But when the leading stars are depressed below the horizon, his stars 
do not shine on him, and he is tn the shade and subject to ill-fortune, 
—Brewer. 

In the shape of In the form of [ after midnight. 

In the small hours of the morning ’J5 cstc? At one, two and threa 

In the snuff [ Collo^tal ] c:?I<f®Cij, C5tC§ In a huff e. g "Hoot 
hoot", said Uncle Ebanezer, "dinna [do notj fly up tn the snuff oX me.” 
—Stevenson. 

In the sun csrtc? In the rays of the sun « ^ I will not let him run tn 
the sun — Sircar and Lethbridge 

In the sunshine [ Colloquial ] Quite drunk or in- 

toxicated e. g He was in that condition which his'^groom indichted 
with poetic ambiguity by saying, that "master had been »« ihtr 
sunshine " — G. Eliot, 

In the sweat of one’s brow PpfEWl, aispitfir 

Tfirsl By very hard labour eg In the sweat of thy brow shall 
thou eat thy bread. — Bible. 

In the swim [ Colloquial ] Ji(^ 

In the main current, as of affairs, business, &c, • associated with 
others in active affairs. In a favoured position. 

In the teeth of, or In one's teeth ( ^ ^ 

In direct opposition to , in the face of , in one's front e, g. (i) We 
managed to retreat tn the teeth of all opposition. (2) As the oath 
taken by the clergy was tn the teeth of their principles, so was their 
conduct tn the teeth 0/ their oath, — Macaulay. 

In the teeth of the wind *|I^r Right against the wind 

In the thick ’jtT ’tcscw Epfratf In the 

thickest part e g. The general was always sedn tn the thick of the 
fight. Etqt®cS’ In the time when anything is- 
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thickest «. g. In 1349, i« the fhtcl of English \\ars, the last of the 
princes sold his dominions to Charles,— Freeman. 

In the throes of { ^ CSt*! In e\treme pain or agony, 


on account of (like the anguish of travail in child birth) e g, AVhilst 
all England was in i/ie i/i>oes the first Civil uar, Sir Thomas had 
been calmly finishing his catalogue of intellectual oddities— L. 
Stephen. 

In the train (or -wake) of ( pfF? ^ 

Behind ; following close to , immediately alter e, g K great pestilence 
was likely to follow in the tram o/that tremendous war. — Macaueay 
Inthe twinkUngof aneye , sfipra , In the time of the 

Wink of an eye , in an instant , in a moment e, g A common fencer 
would disarm his adversarj’ in the twinkling of an ej’c,— Hazlitt. 

^ ) ^il 4 el ^ In the foremost rank of , 

being the lading man among e g (1) Will Shakespeare aluays be in 
i/ic tmw 0/ English poets J-McMordie. (2) We should then have 
seen the same man at one time far in the van, and at another time far 
in the rear, o/his generation —hlACAULAi . 

In the tvake of — See In. the train of 

la the way ^ ^ ^*(1 ^ 

So as to meet, Fall in with, obstruct, hinder and the like c Fi) You 
may be a charming person but just now you are a little ?« ihe 'tvay 
J F2) 1 nave often heard It said that girls are onh* tn ihc 

L^gii' cw afoot w'hich required presence of mind —R 

In the way of (C^ ftip ^ ii\ a^ffps By ^^•ay of , 

in the shape or likeness ol c g (i) I have nothing to propose in the 
WO)' or remedial measures -Froude. (21 He had no mother-no any- 
thing inthe wp’ o/'a relative ; and he became quartered on us like a. 
young changeling.— D ickens 


travelh^ig^wi^^*^ ^ ^ Go'^g °r 

In the wind [ CoUogwal ] ( PFtg fipp ) csTfrlPf PtTrlPf 'sfitsl^ <5^^, 
Covertly in preparation e. g Mac Ian informed Wentworth that mis- 
chief was m the wiurf— Froude ( C^. 

Within the reach of suspicion or surmise, though 

or admowledged c g. It is i« the 'nind that Govern- 
ment means to e\tend the Education Department — McMordie. 

In the ^n^s eya [NmUcal\ ^1^? PJ Tk 

C 5 C 5 Od Right against the wnd j directly toward the point from 
which the wind blows c. g At last, houever, she fell right i« 


In the world Jt?I ’ll ( Anything ) that exists or ,s possible . 

usually follows "All" e. 5-. All the precaution tn the world would 
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not save him.— Webster. This phrase is also used as an intensive, 
usually after an interrogative pronoun or adverb . e, g. What tn the 
viorld did you mean by refusing him admission ^ 

la the vrrong On the wrong side , maintaining or 

defending injustice or error • in error e. g. (i) Though philosophically 
tn the wrong, we cannot but believe that he was poetically in the 
right.— Macaulay. (2) He feels a certain sympathy with his people 
even when they are tu the -wrong — Freeman. ^ 

In the wrong box , <il 5 R ^ Out of 

one’s element • not in congenial circumstances ; not in a position to se- 
cure what one hopes for eg He thinks to win this case in court , 
but when the trial is over, he will find that he is t-n the wi iwig box, — 
McMordie. 

In theory ^itcsr { ) Theoretically • in principle ( as 

opposed to 'in practice’) e g. (i) What you say is 'all very good »« 
theory, but it is impossible to carry it out in practice (2) Whatever 
■may be thought of the law in theory, it has not during the lapse of more 
than a century had any effect in practice detrimental to the respecta- 
bility of the church. — Scott 

In these (or those) days ^ fnFtCEr In this (or that) period of 

time e.g (i) /« r/iese ifajir a man with a sprinkling of information 
on this and that, passes for a man of education. (2) In those days in 
England, to say "Long live Bounaparte was as to say "Long live 
Lucifer.’’— Thackeray. 

In this case >!rs[C®t , In this instance e, g, (i) In this particular 
case his lips were sealed by a very natural delicacy. — Macaulay. (2) 
Yet even m this case war has no tendency to propagate war, but tends 
to the very opposite result,— De Qhincey. 

In this connection fro In connection with this subject. 

In this context In this connection. 

In this regard >ii <si fro In this respect, 

In this respect { or these respectfj ^> 9 ^ JpFST In this 

relation or these relations , in this matter or these matters • e. g, H 
Oliver were behind hand in these respects, he knew where the best were 
to be found, — Dickens. 

In this way ^ In this manner 5 by this means • e. g. In 

this way immense bodies of men were gradually weaned from their 
old warlike habits.— B uckle. 

In those days— See In these days. 

In time Jjijnf , TO’TS In good season • sufiSciently early ; e. g, (i) 
He arrived in tune to see the exhibition. — Webster. (2) I thought 
you had made up your mind always to be in fiwr,— The P. Readers. 

In course of time ; after a considerable space of 
duration , eventually , finally e. g (r) You will tn time recover your 
health and strength,- Webster. (2) The water of the sea, which for- 
merly covered it, was in time exhaled and dried up by the sun, — 
•Woodweed. 
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In toto [ Lahn ] Entirely • altogether e. g. The decree 

can’t be set aside partly, it is to be set aside in Mo, 

In touch -With In close 

contact or sypipathy with e g. Here, in this country, the rulers are 
not much m touch with the ruled — Hume. 

In train ^ ^ ’^■l'il ’15 I n process e g 

Goldsmith’s comedy was now in tram to be performed. — Ikvin'g. 

In troubled tunes iRr’S^sr , c^lttK^^l? ’Pira In times of trouble <r g 
The real statesman is he who in troubled times keeps down the turbu- 
lent without unnecessarily harassing the well affected — Macvueay 

In trust ^ In deposit for safe keeping m behalf 

of another e g. He had the estate in his hands only ta ti usi 

In truth In fact ; in reality • indeed eg (i) In truth, 

the English, great as is the liberty which they have secured for them- 
selves, have in all their changes proceeded by the rule of the thumb. — 
Arnold (2l In tiuth it may he laid down as an almost universal 
rule that good poets are bad critics. — Macaulay. . 

In tune In a fit condition to be played upon e g. His harp is 

not tn tune to-day ^ In good 

humour , m a happy state of mind e, g (i) A child will learn 
three times as fast when he is tn tune, as he will when he is dragged 
to his task —Locke (2) A continual Parliament, I thought, would 
but keep the common weal tn tune — K. Charles. 

In turn ’fit In due order of succession c g 

(i) Each had worked t« <«;« and rested »« Arnold {2) 

All are teachers and pupils t« tinn — Emerson ’Usttsfa ^ 

In return eg. Frown at it, and it will tn twn look ’sourly’ upon 
you, — Thackeray. 

In two 5^ ^ <|C'a Asunder , into two parts • in halves , in twain 

t, g. He cut the apple in two 

In two twos [Colloquial] "stpi^cy, With as little delay as possible 

in a trice, at once e g ‘‘Do they, indeed t" says I, ''send them to me' 
then, and I’ll fit the handle on to them tn two twos,” — Haliburton. ' 

In uniform sfifipir jpFsgPF cq ejif ciWq? ^ Pi^ 

Wearing the dress of the same kind, by which persons arc 
purposely assimilated who belong to the same body, whether military 
naval, or any other e g (i) There are many things which a soldier 
will do in his plain clothes, which he scorns to do in his unt/orm—P 
W Robertson. (2) Sepoys ta uniform and out of uniform crowded 
around in a state of tumultuous eAcitement.— Kaye. 


In unison with ( PFpf iqfspn cqq 'Stqt’t? In harmony or 

concord with . in agreement with -eg (i) It was a dismal occupation 
not only tit unison with his own sad thoughts, but calculated to 
awaken a fellow feeling in the bosoms of his neighbours.— D ickens 
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(2) A poet is no rattle-brain, saying what comes _ uppermost, and, be- 
cause he says everything, saying, at last, something good ; but a heart 
tti umso» •milh bis time and country. — Emersoit. 

Tn USe^H^ ; <351^ In employment , in customary practice or observance • 
e g. (i) In ancient times some sort of rapid conveyance was tn use m 
this country, though we cannot at the present day determine what it 
was. ( 2 I In this sense the word admits a plural ; acquaintance and 
acquaintances are both tn use —Webster 

la vacuo ■=it% orsJii In a 

space from which all the air has been taken away. 

Sn vain ^ fwtsr To no purpose , without eSect • e. g. (i) 

The crowd was so great that the gentlemen who were to argue the 
ques-tion, tn vatn tried to get through.— Macadlay. { 2 ) Alan may 
indeed render himselt brutish, but it is tn vain that he would seek to 
take the rank and the destiny of the brute— I. Taylor. 

Id. view '5[t^ PlOira Withm the reach of mental survey ; before the 
mind’s eye e g (il The king had kept firmly tn. view his father’s 
favourite prospect.— Scott. ( 2 ) The walls of Pluto's palace are m 
o«w.— D ryden. 

In view of ( f¥g ) ^ In anucipation of e.g In 

view of the coming danger, he tried to rally round him the friendly 
zemindars —Kaye, ( Wt*! tVp ) '^1*115 In prospect of : e, g. In view of 
■the enjoyment of these fancied privileges, he bound himself to partake 
in the defence of Rome and her interests. — Meriyale. 

'In sight of e, g, (i) Through the open front the merchant can be seen 
making up his accounts, while on the side-walk the native barber shaves 
his customers i» full wrw the passers-by, — The P, Readees (z) 
The armies came shortly tn vtew of each other. — CLAREtrsoK. 

In vino ventas [Latin] airw t'^tstcsr ’t'oT ^ In wine is 

truth, #, e., persons, when intoxicated, utter many things that they 
would at other times conceal or disguise. 

Tn (or By) virtue of ( ^ Through the force of ; by 
authority of * s ,g (i) A treaty was made at Lambeth, in. vtriue of 
which the English Barons returned to their allegiance, — Dickens. 
( 2 ) He used to travel through Greece ^y virtue of this fable, which 
procured him reception in all the towns,— Addison. 

In vogue aiopfis In popular reception ; in practice , in general use e, g. 

(1) It IS remarkable that Hume does not refer the sentimental argu- 
ments for the immortality of the soul, which are so much tn vogue at 
the present day,— Huxley. 

Tn VOIO 0 ?tf5[ ^ ^ In good condition for 

singing or speaking. 

-In wane ^ In decline e, g (i) The moon is tn its wane, 

( 2 ) You are cast upon an age in which the church is m its wane,— 
South 
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In want In destitution • in poverty e. g. (i) Thank 

God that we are not tn wum#.— Sarkar and Lethbridge (2) Noth- 
ing IS so hard for those who abound in riches, as to conceive how 
others can be tn wani — Swift, 

In want of (CsfM f^p) In destitution of : m need of , in lack of 

e. g. I never was so much tn “want ^something warm and cheering 
in my life.— Dickens - 

In weal and woe, or, In weal or woe ?{C«1 H»tPf In 

prosperity and adversity e.g In taeal and tuoe he was attached to 
ins mistress through life. _ ^ _ 

In With one [ Colloquial ] s'KIsie Jrf?® On intimate terms 

of friendship with a person e. g. To be known to be tn with you. 
wouldn't do me good. — Dickens. 

In word In declaration only e, g. Let us not love tn tooid 

only, neither in tongue ; but in deed and in truth — Bible 

In years In age e g He is old in wisdom though young tn years. 

CS|^ Advanced in age e g. He was now a man tnycais, and 
had gained sufficient experience of the world. 

Inaooessible to ( C^tsj fVp ^ ''IfifS’l’IT Not accessible to 

e. g. But if a second clergyman come in, the sympathy is at an end , 
two together are tnaceesstble to your thought, and whenever it comes 
to action, the clergyman invariably sides with his church,— Emerso.v. 

Inapprohenaiva of ( ^ Fearless of , regardless 

of eg It IS wonderful to observe how tnappt ehtnstve these patients 
are <?/their disease,— Blackmors. 

Incapable of ( CTffi fVgsl ) Wanting spacial capacity or 

largeness for eg This vessel is quite tneo/cWe ^holding so much 
liquor, { PFFi <i‘li.«ia ) Wanting physical strength 

for e g. The old man is tncapable oflifting such a heavyweight. (nrtH 

■flRCit ) Morally weak with respect to e g. This man 

15 tnee^aife 0 / resisting temptation. ( CTFtfi^ '®I2rt?I »ttc 5 

5(1, ^ '®l'i«s, — Not capable of being brought to do or 

perform (from being morally strong, fixed, or secure) e g (i) He 
was <«ea;5fl6fe e/ stooping to an act of baseness.— Macaulay. (2) He 
wore his heart up on his sleeve and incapable of concealment or disguise 
— Kaye { Disqualified for eg (i) A man 

under thirty-five years of age is unqualified, and, therefore, tncapable 
of holding the office of president of the United States —Webster (3) 
A man at best is tncapable of meriting anything from God.— South, 

{ Not in a state to suffer or receive , not 

capable of admitting e g, (i) This bridge is tncapable of repairs, 
(z) The Jews were tncapable of coalescing with other nations.— 

Campbell ( Deficient in adequate intellectual 
power for e g (r) Certainly, squires and farmers alike gathered 
together at times, few and far between, under some political excitement. 
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are of entertaining a political question — 3IiCAUL\T, 

( 2 ) Is not j’our father grown trcopable of reasonable afiairs ’ — 
Shakespeare. 

Incensed against ( ^ti!S ) ■sif® ^ Enraged or exasperated 

against . e. g The people are incettsei against him. — Shakespeare, 

Incensed at ^ Exasperated or enraged 

against or at • e g. {il Tiberius was tncensed at tois unexpected 
obstacle — Merivaee (2) The father of Constantine was so incsnssi 
at the father of Theodosius, that he forbade the son his house — 
Addisok. _ _ ^ _ 

Incentive to (c^tn PisWs) Swat"? That which incites, or 

has a tendenc}' to incite to (determination or action) , motive to , .n- 
ducement to • e ^ (r) The love of money, and the desire for promo- 
tion, are two most powerful tr.centiies to action — ^Webster, (2) The 
vords of the Service cease to be aids and tncrHftsej ro holj' life. — 
Froude. 

Inch by inch slow degrees ; e. g. (i) They disputed 

their ground ikc/i 3j’ inch, fighting with the fury of despair — Irtikg 
( 2 ) He then went on to detail how he had felt his nay inch ly inch. — 
Dickers ^ ^ 

Inch of candle tViFi "411^5 *1^ A former method of sale by 
auction, according to which the bidding remained open while the 
candle burnt down an inch. [tieapon. 

(An) Inch of cold iron C^rt^lcaS C%1 A thrust of a dagger or other steel 

Incident to ( 4 Ibis'S ) ^ 

Naturally happening or appertaining to e g (i) His speech vas 
fraught with the faults incident to j outh and inexperience — ^Warren*. 
( 2 ) I began to suffer under the constraints incident to a j'oung person 
in such a situation — De Qoircet, (3) The studies incidenr to his 
profession — JIilward. (4) But there are vices and follies secri/en^ ro 
whole populations and ages — Emerson 

Inclination to ( i4*iW ) ^ Tendency to ; disposition to : 

e.g A mere inclination fo a thing is not properly a ■nillmg of that 
thing.— S outh. 

Incline to ( (41*1 4j EW ) 4| Sjo 4s{ Give a leaning to : 

e, g He paid dose attention to both speakers, and iuclimd his ear to 
each by turns — ^Dickers 

InclHde in { C4K 4 I ’arg«% 4^ Hold m • contain in : e g 

(i) A pearl is included in a shell — Webster, (2} He vas told to 
jrdrrifethe whole cost in the budget-list. 

Inclusive of ( C4t*f Pp^<! ) ^lUw Including e.g. The price of the book 
is two rupees ii.chistue of all charges 

Incognito [/ftrZran] Under an assumed name or title. 

Income tax ^fi4sl A tax upon a person's incomes, emoluments, profits, 
&c 
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IiicommeE8urateto(C’FRpFP)*ICT^3p=^l Inadequate to , 

insufficient foe e.g 0,xt ^rc tncommcnsn, dc to 

InoMnpatible with ( PFffi ^ Opposed to 

inconsistent with e. g (i) To have effected 

a strength and obduracy ol character tncomputtiU with his meeu anu 

innocent nature — S oOtuky 

(2) Arms, through the vanity and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in wliatever cause. 

Seem most at variance, with all moral good, 

And tncompatiblc vittli serious thought — Cowi’RR 

InCOnBiafcenoy with (C^Rf^P ’ll mm Incon- 

gruity with e g. Mutability of temper, and ntconsistency wth our- 
selves, IS the greatest weakness ol human nature — Addison. 

Inconsistent with ( c?Ft=t ^1 ’?RRS ) ’ll Incon- 

gruous with . discordant with e g (t) He is reduced sometimes to 
take refuge in arguments inconststenl "aitth his fundamental doctrines. 
—Macaulay (2) Compositions of this nature show that wisdom and 
virtue are far from being tnconsisUnt with politeness and good 
humour. — Addison, 

Inconvertible into ( "sta frps ) Not capable of being trans- 

muted or changed into (something else) e g Banknotes are some- 
times tnconvotiblc into specie— WriiSTLR 

Incorporate into or in ( C^Jl fVp ) Unite 

into , combine into c,g. (1) The subjected provinces sscre xncor- 
poiatcd iito the community of the conquerors, (j) The idolaters, who 
worshipped their images as gods, supposed some spirit to be v'coi- 
poiated therer/i.— SriLLiNGiLEET 

Incorporate with ( C’FR fiFp ) incntfr-s ’ll nPiitil'S ’Pi Unite with , 
combine with e. g (i) The "Friend of India” has been u.cor/iorofrrf 
with the "Statesman ” (2; In making ornaments the goldsmiths of 
this country rMco)pfl/«^f copper with gold (3I To Sulla they gave 
unlimited powers over citizens and subjects, of giving kingdoms away, 
or incorpot3Ung\\\cni with the Umpire —Mlri\ ale. (RtR tVp) 

ftRsl ’It'S’II Be mi\ed or olended with , grow into c g. Painters’ 
colours and ashes do better iiicor/JiJiafc with oil. — Burst 

Increase in ( C^Rf^CiS ) ^t5l Grow in augment in c. g The emo- 
luments and advantages from oblations, obits, and other source^ 
inC) eased in value — Milman. 

Increase to Tf^l ’ll 5?if| ( c^R fV?n5 ) yifilTo ’Pl ^ Augment 
to ; raise or rise to e.g On November 7th, she took charge of sk 
hundred soldiers wounded m one battle, and in three weeks the number 
had tnci eased to three thousand — The P. Readers 

Inoredulous of ( C^R ftTOil ) yfSfSI srps ripiRR Indisposed to admit 

36 
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the truth of : sceptical of • e. g. This makes that equality of power m 
farce, tragedy, narrative, and love-songs . a merit so incessant, that 
each reader is tncredulotis of the perception of other readers. — 
Emerson. 

Inoumbent on or upon ( ffp ) ^ Supported on e g. 

And fly o« the dusky air.— M ilton. 

Obligatory to ; indispensable to eg It appeared to be a duty 
incutubeKi upon me to restrain them.— Goldsmith, 

Incur a debt 151I Contract a debt. 

Incur a hatred ^ ^5l Become an object of hatred. 

Incur a penalty fOSsf Be liable or subject to some 

sort of punishment. 

Incur a reproach «(t31 ^'S’fl Be an object of reproach 

c. g We inctiy the reproach of our parents if we do not obey them 

Incur a risk trft ^ t’fV Mi's’ll a risk « g. To give 

battle was to incur serious risk of defeat. — Macaulay, 

Incur one’s displeasure, or Incur the displeasure of pRTt’t- 
'31^ Be liable or subject to any body's displeasure e, g As 
long as they faithfully discharge their obligations to the paramount 
power, they are permitted to oporess with impunity any subject who 
may incur ihetr displeasure,— -M achvlay. 

Incur the enmity of ^ ’t'?! Be liable or subject 

to the enmity of { any person ) e g We should be careful to avoid 
as much as possible incurring the enmity of our neighbours. 

Indebted to (a person), for (something) (PFtn ^ifl^) (C^ f^P) 
W '<rfP(® Obliged by something received, for which restitution 

IS due to (a person) e, g. (i) We are indebted to our parents for their 
care of us in infancy and youth. — ^Webster. {2) We are indebted to 
God for life.— Webster [by exposure. 

Indelible ooloura ’IW W Fast colours which do not fade or tarnish 

Indelible ink a fftn ’ttH *11 An ink not obli- 

terated by washing. 

Independence day — The 4th of July, on which day, m 1776, the Ame- 
rican States declared themselves independent of Great Britain, 

Independence of (Elgin's) 'SR^l'IwI Exemption from reliance on or con- 
trol from (others) ; direction of one’s own affairs without interference 
of e, g. They were more than justified in braving every extremity 
in behalf of their independence of Persian and Macedonian alike.— 
Freeman. 

Independent of ( f%p ^ Not relying on , not sub- 

ject to the control of , not subordinate to e, g, (i) Ireland can never 
be I ^England.— Froode. (2) It is not a dower or gift, 
but a free right independent of the will of the husband.— Brewer. 

{ ) <^pS ^<83 , .Separate from ; exclusive of 
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e (I) I mean the account of that obligation m general, under which 
we conceive ourselves bound to obey a law, independent 
sources which the law provides for its own enforcement, -W ard. 12) 
Altogether independent of the intellectual force m each, is the pride ol 
opinion, the security that we ate right.— E meksos. 

Index finger The second digit, that nc\t to the pollcx, in the hand. 

Index learning sft Superficial knowledge gained from indeves 
and similar material instead of from the books themselves. 

Indian bread ^liftsl ’ll f'Rjt "sit^The' cassava, 

Indian corn^, The maize. 

In dia" drug or weed Tobacco ( being the product of the West 

fndies ) e.g. 

His breath compounded of strong English beet 

And til* Indian drug, would suffer none come near.—TAYLOR. 

Indian fig The banian. 

Indian file— Same as Single file (which see). 

Indian meal ^ Ground maize. 

Indian summer In North America, a period 

of warm and pleasant weather late in autumn, usually characterised iiy 
clear sky, and by a hazy or smoky appearance of the atmosphere, 
especially near the horizon [Hcoec,/fvMftt)z/i>) ?p[v| A state 
of delightful pleasure or ecstacy of joy e. g In the one case there 
was Mr J. wooing and winning , Mrs. ]ennyngc in an hdtan stiiyn cr 
of rapture , and Miss A beginning to suspect what was going on.— 
J Payk, 

Indioativa of (Ctftg fTP) 'll ilRlStW Pointing out j bring- 

ing to notice , giving intimation or knowledge of e.g. Hiat truth IS 
productive of utility, and utility indieatmc 0/ truth my be thus proved 
— WARBORTO.V. ‘ 

Indifferent to ( ^55 fTU Of no account to : 
without significance or importance to eg (i) It is quite leifi/^ni-t 
to me whether she loves me or not fz) Dangers are M me ludt/jeeen’. 

bUAKESPXiRE (3) So long as they went to church as a form, and 
-under protest, the services to which they listened there were irdifrocit 

to them.-FROUDa. ( Feeling no interest, anxictv or 

One wlio loves rS eannm 
be indifferent to wrong or wrong doing.— SviiLts. (■*) And vvlnt n 
sensation when we have gone to pour out out ackno.\lcdg. 

Indignant atfc^^qv^srtu WS csffjtfiig; Wrathful on 
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had been played upon the Parliament, the people were like fuel ready 
dried for fire — Froode 

Indirect {or Negative) demonstration A demonstration 

i\hich proves a proposition to be true by showing that the supposition 
of Its falsity involves an absurdity. 

Indirect evidence eW*! Evidence or testimony 

which IS circumstantial or inferential, but without witness. 

Indirect tax ^ A tax, such as customs, excises, &c , exacted 

directly from the trades, but paid indirectly by the consumer in the 
higher price demanded for the commodities. 

Indispensable to ( ^ 

Absolutely necessary, or requisite, for e. g, (1) Clearness and pre- 
cision are tndtspinsable to a good style of writing — McMordie (2) 
An intimate knowledge of the French language was a qualification 
tndispensahle to a. diplomatist.— Macaulay, (3) The protection of 
religion is indispensable to all governments.— Warburton. 

Indorse in blank— Write one’s name on the back of a note or bill 
leaving a blank to be filled by the holder 

Inducement to ( ^ A motive or consi- 

deration that leads on or persuades to ( anything ) . e, g. The love 
of ease is an inducement to idleness —Webster. 

Indulge in ( ^ ?s?rt Give one’s self 

up to , practise without restraint ( a forbidden or questionable act ) : 
<f.^. (i) He indeed somewhat too freely «« wine.— Macau- 

lay, (2) Most men are more willing to indulge tn easy vices than to 

practise laborious virtues,— Johnson 'sitSISfaRt OTSSl Give 

free course to cg<{i) Nobody evec indulged more persistently tn 
the habit of washing his dirty linen in public — L. Stephen. (2) We. 
are reminded what grand expectations they held out, what tall talk they 
indulged tn — M. Arnold. (3) Let me tell him that any gestures of 
dissent or disapprobation j« which he may indulge in this court will not 
go down with you.— Dickens (4) He had been indulging tn fanciful 
speculations on spiritual essences, until he had an ideal world of his 
own around him — Irx'ing. 

Indulge in a fling at ( m ^ 

^ Make use of severely caustic or taunting remarks against e. g. 

1 even went so far as to indulge tn a fling at the State House^ 
which, as we all know, is, in truth, a very imnosin? structure,— 
Holmes ® 

Indulge one’s self with ( m 7^ Gratify 

one’s appetites or desires with e, g Is it not a matter to be sorry at 
that he should thus indulge himself ivtih wine ^ 

Indulge to '^ 51 , 'Srspi Cip8*(t Grant to, as by favour ; 

bestow on, in concession, or in compliance with a wish or request “ 
e g Persuading us that something must be indulged to public 
manners,- Bishop T/iylor. ^ 

Indulgence to ( ) >2)^ sfsp! The act of indulging or humouring ; 
forbearance of restraint or control from. 
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Indulgent of Not opposing or reslraming : 

e g The feeble old, indulgent 0/ their ease. — D ryden. 

Indulgent to ( Yielding to the wishes, desires, 
humour, or appetites of e.g. A n^other is generally lurfK/gBnf fo her 
children 

Ineffectual to ( ) »iu:f fe®! Useless or fruitless to ' e, g. Even 
our blessed Saviour's preaching, who spake as never man did was 
nuffeetml to many.— STiLLlKorLEET. 

Inevitable to ( ) »lC!f Unavoidable to ; 

indispensable to • e ^ He rested in their beauty ; and never took 
the step which seemed DMwtflWe <0 such genius, namely, to c\pIore 
the virtue which resides in these symbols, and imparts this power.— 
Emerson 

Infant prodigy Pig A child of precocious genius. 

Infect with ( qlstifw ) ^ ^ Taint with { a disease ) 

e.g. The place IS i(f/cc/ci aiitA the plague. ( ‘{filt't fepR) 
ip'® Corrupt with c g They inftctcd Sion's daughters loi/A like 
heat. — Milton, 


InfeohouB to Corrupting, or tending to corrupt or contaminate , 

vitiating e g It [the court] is necessary for the polishing of 
manner^ but it is mfcciwiis even to the best morals to live aluavs 
in It —Dryden ■' 

Infer from ( ^ Draw or dcriie from, 
as a fact or consequence deduce from e.g. (i) That the earth 
isrowdmay beeastly i;;/<rro(i'/-r(,„jthefact that in a lunar eclipse 
the shadow of the earth upon the moon is round, (2) It would be a 
great error to tnfei fiom the increase of complaint that there has been 
any increase of misery — Maciulay. r- >- i as uctn 

Infmorto, in ( CTt 5 i vl ppjn; ) ^ 

Lower than, m ( place, social rank, or excellence ) eg (i) 

He was at the mercy of op- 

-- (=/ . 

by their industry and frugality havp workmen, 

-n "f 5*“; 
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■ <7» themselves.— SMti.ES. ff'S’ll Impose 

upon e. g- His admirers have in consequence inflicted upo i the pub- 
lic a crowd of extracts designed to prove the contrarj' — Macaulay. 

Influenoe on ( or upon ), over, f¥p ^ ^ efstT 

Power or authority over, arising from elevated situation, ex- 
cellence of character or intellect, wealth and the like, acknowledged 
ascendency over e.g (i) In affairs which may have an extensive 
influence on our future happiness, we should not take up with proba- 
bilities.— Watts. (z) Measured one test of power— ora., by the- 
number of books written directly for or against himself, to say nothing 
of those he has indirectly modified — there is no philosophic writer what- 
soever who can pretend to approach Kant m the extent or in the depth 
of influence which he has exercised over the minds of men — 
De Quincey, {3) He had great influence with the King nearly all' 
through his reign, — Dickens (4I And to this day his writings continue 
to exercise influence on the formation of English character,- Smiles 

Influential oharactera 'sjra? 5(P(? S<tsf firsts C5rlt?5 

Persons who possess ,the power of inclining or controlling 
the minds of others 

Inform against ( oraiil. >!|tsssil Commu- 
nicate facts by way of accusation against , give intelligence of a breach 
of law by c g. His enemies having »«/orj«erf against him, his house 
was entered by the officers of justice — Smiles. 

Inform of ( ftipt ) ?st« ^ Make known of , tell of ; acquaint with • 
e.g, (i) He was fully tw/omedo/ all that was passing —Macaulay. 
(2) I am informed thoroughly o/tbe cause —Shakespeare. 

Infra dig (or dignitatem) {Latin] Beneath one’s dignity, 

Infuse in ( ^ v(i(tc<) ^^51 Steep m (a liquid), without boll- 
ing e g. One scruple of dried leaves is infused in ten ounces of warm- 
water,— Coxe, 

Infuse into ( tVp ^ nifty's ) ore'^ Instill m- 

to ; introduce into e, g, (i) Into this the treacherous King bad i - 
fused a deadly poison, to make sure of Hamlet, if Laertes failed — 
Lamb, (2) Granville Sharp his own energy into the noble 

band of workers in the cause of Slavery Abolition.— Smiles. 

Infuse With Inspire with e. g. 

Infuse his breast with magnanimity- — S hakespeare, 

Inglorious arts of peace »in%? ^ Llte^ature^ 

music, hue arts, etc , which thrive m times of peace. 

Ingraft on or upon W ('srar ^IK^) Insert into, 

as a scion of one tree or plant into (another) for propagation e g. He 

ingrafted a peach scion on a plum-tree. ( 

Insert into ( introduce into e, g, This fellow would ingraft a foreign 
name upon our stock.— Dryden. 

Ingratiate one’s self with ( ^ 7 ^ 7 ^ Introduce or 

commend one s self to the favour of ( another ) • bring one's self into 
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the favour of e. g Lysimachus tngrahatei himself both suith Philip 
and his pupil — Burgell. 

Inliabitad by ( ^ Dwelt in by ’ occupied by, as a place 

of permanent settlement e g. It is a place inhabifed by all sorts of 
bad characters. 

Inhere in ( f¥|C« ) - Jltefit Be fixed or 

permanently incorporated into . belong to, as to a subject or 
substratum eg (i) A dirt inheres in the flesh — Webster. (2) 
They do but inhere m the subject that supports them. — Oigbv. 

Inherent in (C^ ^ ^ Naturally' pertain- 

ing to , innate in e. g (i) Love of money seems to be inherent in him. 
(2) Finlay had the great fault, a fault inherent i n his nature, of writing 
without real sympathy for his subject— Freeman. (3) This is the sore 
disease which seems inherent in civilization, — Southey. 

Inheritable to { Capable of succeeding 
to, as an heir e g The eldest daughter of the King is also inhen- 
table to the crown on failure of male issue. 


Initnieal to ( f5F|sl ) feltft Opposed to • adverse to e. g. 

We are at war with a system, which, by its essence, is inimical to ' all 
other governments —Burke, 


Initiate in {Adjective] (C^ f^RW) Introduced to a knowledge of . 
instructed in e. g & p 

To rise m science as in bliss. 

Initiate in the secrets of the skies.— Y oung. 

Initiate into [ Verb ] ( PFt^f ftip ) ^ orsiH Acquaint with the 

beginnings of , instruct m the rudiments of e.g. To imitate his 
enough — l'ocm' learning, an ordinary skill in the governor is 

initiate into the myatenes of ( t vS Pw Ofgtij 
Instruct in the secrets of ( some subject ) eg, (i) The youngest 

"’“sj recollect how often the females during^the 

^ initiated into the mysteries of surgery — ScoTt I2I 

MacIuS diplomacy and court intrigue.- 

best interests of a couSy -McmLIm 

-^Bs^ErSThe^b ® Sd^na'mel 

by petitions, as tending extremdv^to*^th^!l'’V^ resisted 
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Inkhom termB Pedantic expressions \vhich smell of 

the lamp. (The inkhorn was the inkpot worn by pedants and pedagogues 
fastened to their clothing ). 

Innocent day twra The twenty-eighth day of December, some- 
times observed as a festival day in commemoration of the slaughter of 
the infants by Herod. 

Innocent of ( Guiltless of ; not guilty of e g. 

I am *««o«»io/the falsehood laid to my charge— Dickens. (c#t 
^ Ignorant of • e. g. He was perfectly tnnocent of any such 
accomplishments — Dickens. 

Tnnfl of court 1 * 1 ^ Colleges in which 

students of law reside and are instructed The four principal are the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, the Lincoln’s Inn, and the Gray’s 
Inn They have the exclusive right of calling to the Bar. Each is 
governed by a board of benchers. 

Inquire about or concerning ( OFft ^ 

Seek to learn about e g (l) His friends ttiqmiei about 
( or concerntiig ) his welfare — Webster (2) She inquired about his 
children and gave him fifty pounds on account. — Thackeray. 

Inquire after or for ( fVp ^ ^ ’ll etshI Seek 

for make investigation or inquiries about e,g (i) He rnyiMrei a/fer 
the right road. (2) Hastings inquired repeatedly aftei his enemy’s 
health. — Macaulay. (3I I tnquued for the missing letter at the 
General Post Office 

Inquire into ( Make exami- 

nation or investigation into e. g I am come to inquire into a 
calumny which I am determined to probe to the bottom. — Scott, 

Inquire of ( ) 1 %^ •h'S!ii»( <!l feurblW? ’^RTl Seek to learn some- 

thing from ( a person ) eg (II /njKire o/the first man you meet 
which way you should take — McMordie (2) She inquired of Job m 
an audible whisper, whether the portrait was not a wonderful likeness. 
— Dickens. 

Inquiry about ( ^ ?| fs ;^r' Hl<i i if Search 

for information or knowledge of e. g. (i) He was engaged 
in tjijuii tes aiouf phiiosophical knowledge. (2) Sir Henry she 
made little or no inquiry, — Warren, 

Inquiry for ( CTts( ?1 TRIM'S ) Seeking for information about : 
e g. The men who were sent from Cornelius had made inquiry for 
Simon’s house, and stood before the gate — Bible 

Inquiry into ( wR ) ’S’fRpifRi ^ 'sif^ Research or investigation 
into e.g. (i) He has no objection to active inquiry twfe, religious 
truth.' — Macaulay (2) We must make proper inquiries into his 
statem ents. — ^Dickens. 

Ins and outs ^ R »(S(^ Nooks and corners • as, ms and outs 

of a garden.— H. Dixon. ( PtoI Full paiticulars 
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or details (of anything) e, g. 1 don't mind talking these things 
over with you, for you know all of the ins and outs of the whole affair, 
—Warren 

(The) Insane root^’FiSWft Hemlock or henbane, 

supposed to bereave anyone who took it of his senses. 

Inscribe on ( ^ 

with letters, characters, or words e g. Irscribe a verse on this relent- 
ing stone.— Pope. ( ^ Imprint deeply 
on : impress on • e. g. He tnsatbed the sentence on his memory. 

Insoribe to ( ^Pt^tira ^itPI ) §‘*>’1^ ’Hi Commend to, by a short 
address less formal than a dedication t. g (i) Our life of Pandit 
Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar has been inscribed to the Maharajadhiraj 
Bahadur of Burdwan. (2) There was a finer touch in Gladstone’s 
thought of tnseribiiigih& book to his brother Henry. — Black. 

Insensible to ( PFff ) C^>f^ Dull of , callous to , incapable of 
feeling e g (i) He was not luieiwiA/e to the affections of the lady. 
(2I He was insensible to danger or fatigue. — Prescott. (3) Antonious 
grew more and more insensible to the opinion of his countrymen. — 
Merivalk. ^ 

Inside tract Wl5Cino54 The inner side of a race course 

[ Hence, coUoqutallv ] Advantage of 

position, facilities, &c , in competition. 

Insidious disease CiltPt Disease existing with- 

out marked symotoms. but ready to become actixe upon some slight 
occasion • a disease not appearing to be as bad as it really is. 

Insist on or upon ( ^firal Btsil <11 <1111 Be persistent, 

urgent, or pressing in • « g (i) They insisted from the first on pay- 
ments in cash — Sxiiles (2) But the people were by no means ready 
to starve, and iiisistcj on the goods being landed and brought to 
market — The P Rkaders. (3) Insisting on the old prerogative — 

Shakespeare. ( m’r fw ) ’Jp; CWBt ’ffelt ’PTl Rest or dwell upon, 
as a matter of special moment e g Aly wife very strenuously in- 
sisted upon the advantages that would result from it— Goldsmith. 

Inspire into (c^ ^ »S'l^Ue) RjvPa Pfsil 

Infuse into « g- He knew not Ins Maker, and him that inspired info 
him an active soul — Wisdom 


Inspire with ( ’il^ttPS ■iFjf ^ ^ ) ^1 ^ Fill 

with fwhat animates enlivens, or exults) • e g. Parents should take 
care to inspire the minds of their children svil/i sentiments of virtue 
Inspired idiot — Oliver Goldsmith, so called by Walpole. 

books Of 

the Bible. They are also called ‘the sacred penmen,” 
Instanosin^fe ewfl Give as an instance [Obsolete] • c.g. I need not 
instance in Xhoi habitual intemperance of rich tables.— B ishop Tailor. 
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Instead of ( csm fVp ^ In place or room of • e. g. (i> 

He was always grasping at something which he had not, instead of en- 
joying what he had.— Freeman (2) Ridicule, instead of putting guilt 
and error to the blush, turned her formidable shafts against innocence 
and truth.— Macaulay. 

Instigate to ( Goad or urge forward to , pro- ■ 

yoke to used chiefly with reference to evil actions e, g We should 
not instigate one to crime. , 

Instil into (c^t:( ^ to to ^ ^ 

Infuse into slowly or by degrees e g. He was a virtuous man, and 
instilled the germs of virtue tiuo the mind of his son at a very early 
age. 

Instinct with (CfFt ‘pFpt ^ Animated with , ex- 

cited with ' e, g. 11 ) His earnest eloquence instinct mtk the generous 
love of humanity, prevailed over his auditors . — Prescott. 

( 2 ) Hurrah ' hurrah ! the wind is up- it bloweth fresh and free, 

And every word, instinct •with life, pipes loud its fearless glee ; 

Big swell the bosomed sails with joj , and they madly kiss the spraj'. 

As proudly, through the foaming surge, the sea-king bears atvay.— ' 

William Motherwell^ 

Institute a comparison ^ Compare e. g, I see it is very 
difficult to institute a comparison between things so dissimilar. 

Institute a suit C5it^'?si1 Bring a cause of action. 

Institute an enquiry 'snspiwFl ^ ^ to® ^ Commence or 

hold an inquiry e. g The Government is now determined to institute- 
an enqutiy into the causes of the frequent famines in India. 

Instruct in (Cto® Educate in < enlighten upon • teach - 

e g (I) Let every child be instructed in those general views of the 
phenomena of nature — Huxley ( 2 I It instructs Ihi scholar *b the 
various methods of warding off the force of objections — Watts. 

(The) Instrument of instruments ^ Hand, 

Instrumental in (cto toP(t«(C5t) ^ Serving as 

a means of ; helpful in e. g. She began to think if she could, by any 
means, be instrumental in saving the life of Bassanio's friend.— Lamb, 

Instruments! music ijllai® ^1® Music made by playing upon 

instruments, as distinguished from vocal music e g. He defended 
the use of instrumental music in public on the ground that the notes 
of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of devils.— 
Macaulay, 

Instrumental to (cto f®P) ’ItW tofWtft ^ Helpful to , ser- 

viceable to . e. g. 

The head is not more native to the heart. 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth.— Shakespeare 

Insupportable to ( Unbearable to. intolerable to • 

e g Life would be insupportable to an old man who feared death no 
more than when in the vigour of manhood.— Goldsmith. 
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[ntelhgenoe office c^i 'srtPtcn 6 ^ ’Rit't ’ltd’ll An office or 

place where information may be obtained, particularly respecting ser- 
vants to be hired 

Intelligible to CUtf^tni Capable ot being understood or compre- 

hended by e.g I he rules of human duty are iitelhgtble io minds 
of smallest capacity —Webster, 

Intent on or upon ( ^ Eager in the 

pursuit of , anxiously bent on eg was so tnUnt on his book, 
that he did not observe my approach — MoMordie. 

Inter aha [LaUn ] ^<1 Among other things or matters. ^ 

Inter eanem et Inpum [ Lihn ] Between dog 

and wolf. [cf.FrEntie c/iieit fo«/>, dusk). Between two diffi- 
culties or dangers equally formidable , between Scylla and Charybdis. 

Inter nos [£art<)]'5tt»W'srt*tfn, Ctt^lPf Confidentiallj', between ourselves- 
The French form is Entre nous, 

IntBroedeloTl-^trs^"^ Mediate 

on behalf of . plead for e, g. (i) The monks held up their withered 
hands to heaven, lotei ceding for the poor soul — Froude (a) Intercede 
for me, I pray thee, with thy husband, that he may send me speedil) 
to my native land — Havelu 

Intercede with [i m ely to] ( 

■’PTl Mediate and plead to e g (l) He will intercede with the 
Governor on your behalf — McMordie ( 2 ) / ntei cede for me, I praj 
thee, wit/i thy husband, that he may send me speedily to my native 
land — Havell. 

Interchange for ( '®Ets! ^1 Exchange in place 

of eg, I shall my waved state /bi Henry's regal crown- 

— Shakespeare. 

Interchange with ( fVfJ ) fqpRi?? ^ 'sft’il Alternate 

with , as, to interchange cares avith pleasure. 

Interest m [Veii] IpfFI ^ sf'tt? 'siW 5 tPf«. ^1 

Awaken concern in , excite emotion or passion in, (in 
behalf of a person or thingi e. g (i ) The poor boy’s sad tale interest' 
ed me in him. { 2 ) I declare seriously that I am thoroughly interested 
in your story. — Helps. 

Interest in [ Non t ] ( flpgt'S ) Concern in ; s^’mpathy for 

e g, (i) So much inteust have I in thy sorrow —Shakespeare (2) 
He had no eye for such phenomena, because be had a somnolent want 
of interest in them.— De Quincpt. ( 3 ) We have the same interest in 
condition and character — EsrERSON. ( fVp ^ 

Excitement of pleased or grati- 
fied feeling, regard, or allection for e g, (i) Swiss workmen are 
competent in their several trades, and take an interest in their works 
— Smiles. ( 2 ) This interest in Cassio was Regarded by the Moor 
as a confirmation of Desdemona’s illicit love hinted at broadly by lago. 
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provoked the jealousy of Othello.— B rewer. ( 

Advantage in ; selfish benefit m e g. Nobody has any very strong 
inieresf in crying the book down.— Macaiteat. ( ^ 
Tst^t Share in • t. g. (i) He has parted with his taieresi tn the stocks. 
—Webster. ( 2 ) He has an interest in a manufactory of cotton goods. 
— Webster. 

Interest policy— A policy that shows by its form that the assured has a 
real, substantial interest in the matter insured. 

Interested in { 'Having an in- 
terest in • concerned in ■ e g. (i) I am not the fit person to judge 
of the affair, as lam interested in H. {2I He seems tw 

your success — McMordie. (31 Norfolk, the most interested in her 
acquittal, said distinctly that he thought her guilty, — Froude, 

Interesting condition State of being pregnant, 

Interfere in ( Take a part in • enter into ; inter-' 
meddle in : e. g. He would not let any man inteffei e in his private 
affairs. 

Interfere with { PFtq f%p ^ Take a part m 
the concerns of , intermeddle with e g. He has no ear for slander 
or gossip, and is scrupulous in imputing motives to those who interfere 
•eiith him,- Newman. ( cffi pFp ) <51™, 

Gome into collision with oppose e g. These vast shipyards look as 
if they had been set down so as to interfere as little as possible mill 
the scene.— I. Burroughs. 

Interior planets Those planets that are 

within the orbit of the earth 

Interlard a discourse With oaths &c. ^ 

Mix irrelevant matter with the solid part of a discourse. (Ong., to 
“lard” meat, r, e,, to put strips of fat between layers of lean meat). 

Intermeddle With ■sfl ^ 

Meddle with officiously ■ interpose or interfere with improperly e, g 
The practice of Spain has been, by war and by conditions of treaty, to 
intemuddle with foreign states,— Bacon. 

Intermediate state ^ 

The state or condition of the soul between 
death and the resurrection of the body. 

International law ^ The rules regarding the 

mutual intercourse of nations. 

Interpose between (5^^?) ^ ^ Place between e. g. Obstacles 

apparently insurmountable had been interposed beitoeen him and the 
ends on which he was intent.— Macaulay. 

Intervene between ’ISfs'ej Come or be between : e. g. The 
Mediterranean intervenes betmeen Europe and Africa.— Webster. 
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latimaoy with ( 'sjplfesl ^ 'stHt’Fol Familiarity with. 

Intimate to [F«3] ( ) 'srWil Pfatil Sug- 

gest to obscurely, indirectly, or not very plainly , hint to «. g. 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 

And tnUmaies eternity to man — Addison. 

latimate with [ Aljective ] ( ^ 

Closely familiar with eg, t am intimate with Mr. Mitter. 

Into the bargain Over and above; besides e. ,g-. He 

heard of Tom and Jonas too, with not a little* about himself into the 
bargain. — Dickens, 

Intolerable to* ( Tt^tna ) ’ll?? Unbearable to , insufferable to e ^ 
A man who is truly in love with philosophy will often make light of 
sufferings and privations which to another would be almost intoleiabU 
— Crair. 

Intolerant off C^fst fTO 1 Not able or willing to endure e. g. 

The powers of the human body being limited, and intolerant oft\~ 
cesses. — Arbothnot 

Intoxioated with ( fVp ) afolPl Inebriated with e g. 

As with new wine intoxicated both 
They swim in mirth. — M ilton. 

( C^fif 1 ■st’la Elated to enthusiasm, frenzy, or madness with , as 
intoxicated with zeal e g. (i) He was intoxicated with ]oy ( 2 ) 
Most men’s heads bad been intoxicated with imaginations of plots and 
treasonable practices.— Clarendon 

Intrench on or upon "SRpITlCll ^tiFH'l ’ll 45'! ’Flu Encroach upon : 

e ^ In the contest for power, the king was charged with mtienching 
on the rights of the nobles, and the nobles were accused of n trenching 
on the prerogatives of the crown — Webster 

Intrigue with ( ’Fill Form a plot or scheme 
with e g, James II was accused of the rebellious 

Irish. ( si'l’I ■^l Carry on a commerce of 
forbidden love with e g On his return lago played upon his jealousy, 
and persuaded him that Oesdeoaona mti igiied with Cassio — Brewer. 

Introduce in ( c^fii ’life ^ ) Ss,vtlifg ^ ^51 Produce in , 

bring to exist m eg (il Whosoever habits i« children, 

deserves the cate and attention of their governors — Locke. (2) All 
the five figures are not always i/ifindKcei tn pictures of the "HoU' 
family.” — Brewer. 

Introduce into ( crt*! f¥g5( ) fooii sr|ci^ Lead or conduct into - 
usher into e, g During the troubles of the fifteenth century, a rack 
was introduced into the tower, and was occasionally used under the 

plea of political necessity.— M acadlvy. (C^t=lt¥|?) 

’ll ^5[| Bring into , bring into practice m e. g, (il 

vidyasagar»«3/-oa:j(c«<f many reforms into the Sanskrit College. ( 2 ) 
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The instability, injustice, and confusion introduced, into the public 
counsels have, in truth, been the moral diseases under which popular 
governments have everywhere perished. — M adison. 

Introduce to ( ^1 ) 

Ci !«^1 Personally or by letter make known to .* bring to be acquainted 
with e. g. (i) We are introduced to people whose proceedings we can 
trace to no motive.— M acaulay (2) Let me introduce my brother to 

you. — M cMordie ( 'sjsjf® 

Make acquainted witH (something not known before) e, g. A new 
world of love and beauty broke upon her when she was introduced to 
those divine compositions — Thackeray. 

Intrude into ( ^fPl ) Enter into without right or 

officiously e g. Into that sanctuary they dared to Froude 

( Pros Force one’s self into ( a matter that 

does not concern one ) e. g. He had intruded himself into politics — 
Froude. 

Intrude on or upon ( croPt EtPHH ’ISI En- 

croach upon e, g. You should not intrude on the lands of your 
neighbour. ( ) Piro? Thrust one’s self upon, 

unwelcome or uninvited e. g'. You should take care how you dare 
intrude on the lady at this hour. 

Intrust to (or -witli) pf^ ropm croPf fro| rot?tcro« Ml ro?fl feiPi wl 
Commit to another with confidence in his fidelity , as, to intrust ser- 
vants With one’s money, or goods, or to intrust money or goods to a 
servant [See under Butrust] e. g (i) The heads of the English settle- 
ment approved of Clive's plan, and intrusted the execution of it to 
himself. — M acaulay. (2) While there he was sent lor by the govern- 
ment, his debts were paid, and he was intrusted vnth an important 
secret mission to the Continent. — ^T he P. Readers, 

Tttundated with ( croPt frop ) Ml spfl^Hl (WSfl, ’ififsitt'l 

Filled with an overflowing abundance of ; e.g. The 
country was once inundated -with bills of credit.— W ebster, 

Inure to ( croPf PRW ) MT® Ml Habituate to ; accustom to : e g. Latin 
and Greek are useful, as they mure children to intellectual difficulties. 

—Sydney Smith, { rolMs ) rottW ^ ^Itni Serve to the use or 

benefit of e, g. A gift of land mures to the heirs of the grantee. — 
Webster. 

Inured to ( crot'f Pro ) Habituated to < accustomed to . g. (i) 
mured to frugality, and habits of simple tastes, ' he rose above the 
temptations of his class to rapine and extortion. — M erivale, 

(2) The poor, mured to drudgery and distress, 

Act without aim, think little, and feel less.— C owpsr. 

Inveigh against: ( croPff^^i MM'S) afPfPf Ml, 

Pf^ Mfl Utter censorious and bitter language 
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against , express reproach against • e g-. He inveighed bitterly against 
the tyranny of the strangers Motley 
mvention of the cross A festival m 

the Roman Catholic Church, celebrated May 3 td, in honour of Jesus* 
Christ’s Cross. 

Invest m(C^f^fVgra)^W«rt?tHLayoutin e.g. He rnwsfeii all his 
capital t« Railway and other loint-stock shares.— Smiles 
Invest With ( ’tfiltgitR ) ^(51 ^ Clothe with ; dress with ‘ e g. 

He invested her mth a fine robe. ( 3f"nn5 ) -SF^l Confer ot . 
give e. g His grandfather invested him viitlt a small estate. ( 

* 1 ^ 0 ’Hi Clothe or bedeck with, as 

with office, authority, rank, dignity, and the like e.g. (i) He was 
t nvested viitli the order of the Garter.— Mo tley. ( 2 ) Arbitrary power 
tends to make a man a bad sovereign, who might possibly have been 
a good one, had he been invested mill authority circumscribed by laws. 
— Addiso.v 

Invinoiblo ignorance ^1 '*15^ Ignorance 

beyond the individual's control and for which, therefore, he is not res- 
ponsible before God. 

Invisible green ’It® A very dark shade of green, ap- 

proaching to black, and, not easily distinguished from it. 

Invisible Kang God 

Invisible to ( Incapable of being seen by • impercep- 
tible by sight to e.g. Though the spirits were invisible to Miranda, 
Prospero did not choose she should hear him holding converse with the 
empty air. — Lamb. [ Against the grain. 

Invita Minerva [Latin] With difficulty, 

Invite one’s attention ^Plfcuhl Draw one's attention , 

ask one to attend to anything 

Invite to ( C^PI ) froi Till Ask to (an entertainment or visit) e g. 
He invited me to a concert in his house. — M cMordie. 

Involve in ( C9Pl ^ Envelop in eg. The whole thing 

was involved in mystery.— Motley. ( PFfl fiFfPa ) ^ Over- 

whelm in , embarrass in e g (il lam involved t« debt. ( 2 ) Kew- 
ntan had parried these questions as long as he could, but being at 
length hard Dressed and driven into a corner, had gone so far .as to 
admit that Nicholas was involved tit some misfortune which he was not 
at liberty to explain —Dickens { Ciftq ffgPS ) ^nl Entangle 

in e g. In vain did her privy council remonstrate against the impru- 
dence as well as the danger of involvingitic nation «« an unnecessary 
war. — Robe rtson, 

lavolve with ( fVp ) ji[^ ’ll Pfsil Mingle 
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confusedly with e. g. Take care, lest in dealing out punishment, 
you involve the innocent with the guiIty.—McMoRDiEi ( y 
^1 ^ Envelop with eg 

And leave a singed Oottom, all involved 
Wii& stench and smoke, — M ilton, 

lomc aoeomplishiaeiits sHwJ 'S Gesture and dress, 

lonxe School ( or lomc Philosophersl— Thales, Anaximander, Anaxi- 
menes, Heraclitos, and Anaxagoras, were the earliest of the Greek, 
philoso’phers, and all natives of Ionia They tried to prove that all 
created things spring fiom one principle The first thought that it 
was water, the third thought it was air or gas, the fifth that it was 
atoms, the fourth maintained that it was fire or caloric, while the 
second insisted that the elements of all things are eternal 

Iphioles’ oxen ^rtWtBJ fwra ^ ’IW f cert^l silt 
What has that got to do with the subject in hand.? A similar expression 
IS "What has that to do with Hecuba ?” The expression is applied to 
one who is deviating from the subject under discussion and bears a. 
resemblance to "Let us return to our muttons.” 

Ipse d.iXit[Taf<n, he himself said so] A mere asser- 

tion, wholly unsupported 

Ipsofaoto [Latin, by the very fact] , 'sittsiteT Absolutely ; 

the act Itself carries the consequence e, g, (i) By burning tbe 
Pope's bull, Luther ipso facto denied the Pope’s supremacy. (2) Heresy 
canies excommunication ipso facto. 

Ira furor brevis ost [ Latin ] C^<( Anger is a short 

madness. ' [(1700-17751. 

[ The] Irish Attious — George Faulkner, — so called by Lord Chesterfield, 

Irish beauty PraftPtl A woman with two black eyes. 

Insh legs ^ Thick clumsy legs. 

Irish stew sit'Cit? A palatable dish of mutton, onions, pota- 

toes, seasoned, and stewed in water mixed with flour. 

Iron age Ceft^ ^ The era between the death of Charlemagne and 
the close of the Carloviniaa dynasty, so called from its almost cease- 
less wars, [ Also ] C? TlWn 'S The age eC 

cruelty and hard-heartedness. [his iron will. 

(The) Iron Duke — The Duke of Wellington (1769-1852), so called from 

Iron enters his soul, or Iron has entered into his soul CJf 

The bitterest pang of grief touches (or has 
touched) his heart e g. True, be wore no fetters, and was treated 
with a grave and stately consideration , but his bonds were not the less 
galling, and the iron had not the less entered into kis soul, — Sala. 

Iron hand A harsh, severb hand; 

a tyrannical Hand , great oppression or tyranny e.g. Aurangzeb-, 
hastened the downfall of the Moghul empire in India by attempting to * 
rule the country with an iron hand, ' 
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(The! bon hand in the velvet glove Firmness 

of execution in business with soft and polite manners e, g. All Lord 
Dufferin’s successes were won by the same combination of ine iron hana 
in the vehet glove —Stead 

Iron heart Ms A cruel heart. 

Iron Horse [ Colloquial ] CslWS PlliSi. Railway 

engine e, g We can now drive the iron horse from India down the 
valley of the Irrawaddy, and to the very gates of China. Hallot. 

(The) Iron maiden of Nuremberg— A mediaeval instrument of torture 
used in Germany for "heretics", parricides, &c. 

Iron rations fScs? csttB^ 5IlVl . insnifS W Tinned meat ; emergency 
rations (for soldiers]. 

Iron-rule *tr'H Harsh and stern government. 

Iron will ^ sifesl Inflexible will ; firm determination . 

e g The ii on mil that had upheld him in all the vicissitudes of war, 
still, in a gracious guise, sustained his lingering hours.— Beecher. 

bona in the fire t’lt^ Ml Matters requiring attention. 


Irony of fate Providence bringing about event in a curious 

manner eg By an irony of fate, the Bill for which he had worked 
so hard, was carried in the very session, ]ust after he had resigned. — 
Froude. [ less of , without regard to. 

Irrespective of ( c^Ftsi f^ii) =11 . MrI sfl Regard- 

Irritable genus isiwtg Poets, and authors generally. 

Irritated against or with (a person), atj by, for, or with (something) 
•2lf% ^ ^ Provoked or exasperated against 


&c e g. (I) I was really w/iA him (or /or) his playing 

tast and loose with me. ( 2 j They were so much irritated with the 
contempt with which he treated them, that they complained in print of 
tneir wrongs — Macaulay 

Is Saul among the prophets ?— The expres- 

sion IS applied to one who unexpectedly accepts a doctrine which he 
rigorously assailed before. 

Is your father a glazier Cwpil-s ’tpii fst wFlFlPl »rtft 

W PSprtil f(R| 'sitpT OfMs 
? This IS a vulgar expression used to a person who obstructs an- 
other’s view, and means "Do you consider yourself to be so transparent 
as to admit of my seeing through you ?” 

Island of saints- So Ireland was called in the Middle Ages. 

Islands of the blessed [ Mythological ] Islands supposed to lie 

in the Western Ocean, where the favourites of the gods are conveved 
at death, and dwell in everlasting ]oy eg. ^ 

Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the islands of the blessed . — Longfellow. 

^'^®hmud'Sm‘mS’L ‘”8^ hills are almost always 
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Tsaae from [ «] ( ^^1 Flow, out of ; 

run out from, as from any inclosed place e g- From at issued drops of 

forced blood —Shakespeare. ( f¥f I Rush 

out from «. g Troops issued from the town, and attacked the be- 
siegers —Webster. Proceed from, as from 

a source e g, U) Water »«««/«*» springs.— Webster. (2) Light 

2 M«esyV»»i the sun. —Webster. { C?P1 ^5 

^Jll Spring from e. g. One of the members of the imaginary 

club /row which the "Spectator” jssitei.— Brewer, ( |%| ) 

Be produced from, as effect or result , grow or accrue 
from e. g- has a large income from rents issuing from his lands. 

Ibbus to [AToun] ( C^lsf 1 5sR Ultimate result or effect of ; conse- 
quence to e ^ There is greater or less probability of a happy issue to 
a tedious war according to the righteousness or iniquity of the cause 
for which it was commenced. — Smalridge 

It appears fipst55rf=l ^^WCSi, It seems , as fat as appears to any 

one. ["U" IS here impersonal]. 

It oaimot be helped 'Sts ^ There is no remedy for it e g, 

‘Run for a doctor as fast as you can '—'But, sir, the ram is coming 
down m torrents.’ — "It cxnnol be helped, you must go at once " — 
McMordie. [ consequence. 

It does not matter (or signify) ’ll It is of no 

It is a gone oasa (or goose) with (onei [ Slang ] ntcn iprl ippi (pR) 

’Sit*!! •rt^ (One) is ruined beyond hope of recovery • 
e. g (i) When officers are once determined to ride a man down, it ts a 
gone case with him. — Dana (2) He took the contract for beef witii the 
troops , and he fell astern, so I guess a gone goose loith him — 
Hauburton, [ that. 

It 18 a pity that It is indeed a matter of great regret 

It is all one pi WtH •ft^ It makes no differ- 

ence j It is quite immaterial e. g It ts all one whether he comes to 
me or I go to him. 

It is all over (or up) with one wl %tci , 

irttl , One is undone , one is lost ; one is dead e g. 

(i) He swooned a second time, and we were afraid it soas all over 

will him, Warren, (2) But it's all up mth his chance, I think — 
Thackeray. 

It IB an ill wind that blows nobody good iColloquial proverb] c?Ffi 

*i<pi.«iil ’IC^ siC^ There is nothing in this world that is 

prejudicial to the intereste of every one concerned,— what is harmful 
to one IS beneScial to another e, g. This very sensible view of the 
matter reassured Brian, who thought to himself. "It’s an ill voind that 
bloms nobody good , perhaps when she ts Mrs Dubbin, she won’t want 
to sing in the choir any more."— Good Words. 
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ItiBbettertodow6lltliaiitosaywell[f’i-oBer6] ^ 

■^to^ Hi 'stPl^ I 

It 18 given to one ^ One is permitted or destined e.g. 

It is given to me once again to behold my friend —R owe. - 

it is hard to Bit at Roma and strive with the Pope [Pyoverb] 


W ^ 1 

It 18 hard to wiva and thrive both in a year [ Proverb ] |tH^ '8 
'^I’F ’IHCH HC§ H r 

It 18 ill healing an old sOra [Proverb] TiH ^ ^ 1 

It 13 in one’s self that one is thus and thus Hi W 

'Sr^tH tncsiH ’Pftraci A man’s success 

or failure in life may be said to be his own making, as they depend 
solely on his own free will. 

It 18 meat and dcmk to me ^ 'sitHtH It is 

something almost essential to my well being or happiness , something 
very much to be desired e. g. It is meat and drink to me to see 
a clown. — S hakespeare. 

It 18 neither here nor there PKttsi'S Jilt, CftHfQ Hit It is 

neither in this place nor in that, neither in one place nor in another. 

[ Hence ] It is to no purpose, quite immaterial or 

irrelevant, nonsense. 

It is never too late to learn [Proverb] ^ *(1 1 

It IS never too late to mend [Pi overb] ’P’R ^ Hi 1 

It IB no go ^ %|tHl Hi H*H1HH ^1 HlH Hi It is not workable 

It is no secret what is known to three [Pi overb] ^ ^Rlt? 

’’llPPtH Hi I 


It is no use crying over spilt milk [ Colloquial Proverb ] H'i:^ 

CH15H1 Ht^ , CHIshI HIRs' It is quite useless to express regrets for 
what has Steady been done and cannot be undone. 


It IB not for ( one ) HC? It is not proper for one ; it is 

not within one’s scope e. g. Where the owner of the house mil be 
bountiful, it IS not for the steward to be niggardly. — Bishop Hall. 

It IS not the gay coat makss the gontleman [ Proverb ] •ssq 
HfHHtH^RlCH^ HH Hi I 


It 


It 


18 not the hood that makes the monk [f’roBerS] ^ HtPlCeit H5Jt^ 

HH Hi , fer ^HHt^ HH Hi We must not be deceived by appear- 
ances. or take for granted that things and persons are what they seem 
to at e ge ^ 

They should be good men ; their affairs righteous ; 

But all hoods make not monks , — Shakespkare, 


IS odds ^ It IS probable . it is more likely than the contrary 
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It jB said for They eay) csitc^ ^ i ^ 2 ]^ iSi^»t It js commonly 

reported , it is rumoured e, g. It fs said truly, that the best men 
otherwise are not always the best in regard to society.— H ooker. 

It IB ten to one <0 With un chances for and one against , most 
probably e. g. If the Governor fails to give them satisfaction, it isr 
Un to one but they will revolt.— Defoe. 

It iB time ( ^ ’TW It is the right ' or proper 
time { to do anything ) : e.g It) It is tune to lay our nuts aside. — 
Bremer, (z) // w iiwe to speak out. for, sir, you are about to ap- 
pear before a judge who is no respecter of persons.— Macaulay 

It matters little ( or not ) ^ *11 Rl 511^ It is of 

little or no importance e.g (i) It matters little though he be slow, 
if he but be diligent. — Smiles (2) It matters not that these charges 
are wholly or partly untrue, or even impossible — Kaye 

" may be all fan to you, tout It IB death to the frogs {Proverb] 
^ 5 iM I 

ever rams, but it pours c^t&l *tti 5 *11, ^alt^ titfl 

5 prt^f 5 ^ Whenever it comes, it comes in abun- 
dance e.g. It IS a common saying that sorrows never come alone— 
ihzt it never i atns, but it pours {cf Misfortune never 
comes single ] 

Beema mn (Rt<f ^ m It has the 
appearance of truth or fact j it is understood as true , it is said. 

It stands to reason It is quite rational e. g She fol- 

lowed in a glass-coach which, if stands to reason, must have been m 
shameful repair, or it never could have broken down two streets from 
the house.— Dickens. 

It takes a long spoon to eat ( or sup ) with the devil [ Colloquial 
proverb ] ’WtPR ^ If you form a league 

With the devil, you must keep yourself wide awake, or the wily devil' 
will appropriate to himself the lion’s share of the profits and leave 
nothing for you eg. He must have a long spoon that must eat 
•with the devil —Shakespeare 

It was long before ( or ere 1 It was after the lapse of a 

long time that e. g She had swooned away, and it •was long before 
she came to her senses again 

It was not long before In a short time e.g. I had 

conceived a very erroneous notion of his character, but it was not long 
befoi e 1 M'as disabused of my error. 

Italian Architecture— The Roman architecture revived in the 15th cen- 
tury, and in vogue during that and the neM two centuries. It is divided 
into three Schools— the Florentine, the Roman, and the Venetian. 

(The) Italian of Asia — The Persian language. — so called for its harmony 
and adaptation to verse and the lighter class of music. 

ItahanSchoolofPhiloBophy— The Pythagorean, —so called because - 
Pythagoras taught in Italy. 
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Itching eats A longing desire to hear news or some novelty. 

Itching of the eye If the right eye itches, it betokens pleasure 

at hand , if the left eye, it betokens grief. 

Itching ofthe lips An 

indication that you are about to give or receive a kiss. 

Itching of the thumb According to Shakespeare, it 

betokens the approach of evil. 

Itching of the nose cq ^ 

«rtfqqr3 pph ^ qBl ^ qteql ) it is 

reckoned as a sign that one will see a stranger • e, ff. We shall ba' 
guests to-day— my jioje ttcheth so — Decker 

Itching palm 2t?c<rt^?t ^ ( f^lcs? csTfr^g Ts"?!? %l cq 

^trsq Cstefl ^ ) A hand ready to receive bribes. [ The 

old superstition is that if your palm itches you are going to receive 
money ] eg. 

Let me tell you, Cassius, you yourself 

Are much condemned to have an Shakespeare. 

Ithnnel’s apaar Jftqqr £?q^q ^ 

’Ffintl f?c®q The lance-like weapon of the angel 

Ithuriel, by a slight touch of which he exposed deceits and falsehoods s 
e. g Miracles, the mainstay of popular religion, are touched by 
IthuneVs spear , they are beginning to dissolve — M AayoED. 

How Ithunel did that has been described by Milton in the following 
lines — ® 


"Him [ Satan ] thus intent Ilhw itl with his spear 
Touched lightly for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to Its own likeness.” 

IvaU] Ivanovitoh nlqtqq qtq A general name for a Russian. 

Ivory gate flptll "qtalq ^iq The passage for false dreams ["There are two 
gates— one ivory, the other horn The dreams which pass through 
the ivory gate are false, those which come through the horn gate are 
p L goWen' is the passage to the realm of the 


Ixlonie wheel c^tq mlq 'si'miiiiq ftfirs t^qq 

cqq?l -stfipR 5Cf q?5q creql ( in the Greek 

klnSthpH tlie evet-revolving fiery wheel in hell, to which Ixion, a 
king of the Upith®, was bound hand and foot, n punishment for his 

bn“ 3 ' h!s attempted to embrace, 

ms filled with a cloud [Hence, figm aiively] 

^ ^ The prison tread-mill e, Detend- 

THlcK^Rir offence- 
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J. J -STtPl’? More than one judge . e, g Pnnsep and Mookerjee 

Jack Adams A fool, 

Jack-a dandy 5tf« 5t? Brandy [Slang] A term of 

endearment of a smart, bright little fellow • « g. 

"Smart she is, and handr, 0 ' 

Sneetas sugar-candy. O’ 

And I’m her jlacS-a-dandy, O ’’’ 

Jaok-B-dreaniB Ccft^ A stupid fellow of inaction. 

Jack-a-lantern Will-o’-the-wisp 

Jaok-a-Leat A puppet , a sheepish booby or silly 

fellow e g. You lit'le yaci a-Lent, have you been true to us ^ — 
Shakespeare, 

Jsok among the maids pjpi ’RCcT c^itT A favourite with the 

ladies • a ladies' man 

Jack and Jill 'S A young man and a 3 ’oung woman 

Jack-atra-pinclito^'2K9t^s(?C515rt^'Sf^fnft’?^'f ^ Onecal'ed 
upon to take the place of another m an emergency. JTtHlST 6 <f 1 ’JJPS 
An Itinerant parson who conducts an occasional service for a fee 
Jack-aball-tradeBor Jack-of-all-teades 

'S ^laCo ’ttCil A person who can turn his hand to any kind of busi- 
ness [ cf. “Jack of-all-trades, master of none” ]. 

Jack boot ^ ^ Boots reaching above the knee. 

Jaok Brag Ptstsi Ifcsj A vulgar, pretentious braggart, who 

gets into aristocratic society, where his vulgarity stands out m strong 

To T L r\ 

jaok (or John) Drum’s entertainment— Turning an unwelcome guest 

Jaok Frost Frost personified as a mischievous person e g, I only 
expect the blankets to keep out yack Frost — Miss Braddok 
Jaok Hor ner ^ c? ^ ^ ^ 

The celebrated personage in the literature of the nur- 
Wo'Ti .^11 Pliras out of the Christmas pie e. g. 

\\ e shall not do Mr. Edmund Quincey the wrong of picking out 
in advance all the plums in his volume -But here and there^ is a 
passage where we cannot refrain, for there is a smack of Jack Homer 
in alt of us, and a reviewer were nothing without it —Lowell. 

Wpir P'e allude to the title deeds of the abbey 

Henry VIII in a pastry, and abs- 
tracted on the waj' by tne messenger a certain Jack Horner. The 
ollowing lines are from Halliwell’s Nursery Rhymes of England — 
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"Little Hot uey sat in a corner, 

Eating a Christmas pie 

He put in his thumb, and he pulled out a plum. 

And said, ‘What a good boy am I ’’ " 

Jaok-in-arbox ClC^lPrit A child's toy, consisting of a box, 

out of winch, when the lid is raised, a figure springs. 

Jaok-m-o£EloB iftfw'a A conceited and impertinent official . 

c. g, I hate a '^acl-in-office — WelCott. 

Jack Ketch ^fif A public executioner or hangman e g Jos, who 
would no more have it supposed that his father, Jos Sedley's father, of 
the Board of Revenue, was a wine merchant asking for orders, than that 
he was Jack Ketch, refused the bills with scorn —Thackeray. 

Jack- man A soldier armed with a jack or coat of mail. »til- 

A retainer 

Jaok-of-all-trsdea— See Jack-at all-trades. 

Jack of both aides ^Cilit ^c?lif tor Plft { >9^ sl’l ) One who 

tries to favour iwo antagonistic parties, cither from fear or for profit. 

Jack of Dover Mtftl CT 

A bottle of wine made up of remnants of opened bottles. [It is custom- 
ary to pour the refuoe into a bottle, cork it up, and sell it as a fresh 
bottle This is called Dovering, a corruption of 'do-over', because 
the cork IS done over with wax or resin — Brewer] t, g Many a 
Jack of Dow hast thou sold —Chaucer 

Jack-out-of-doors ’Ufe A houseless person. 

Jack-out-of office pi CTl^f One who 

has been in office and is turned out. 

Jaok-pudding ^ A buffoon ; a mountebank. 

Jack Sprat gtst?! A diminutive fellow e g. 

’’Jack Spiat could eat no fat. 

His wife could eat no lean 
And so It was, between them both. 

They licked the platter clean." 

Jack- tar [ Colloqmal ] sitpRr A sailor . e g 

The pigeon toed step and the rollicking motion, 

Bespoke them two genuine sons of the ocean, 

And showed in a moment their real characters, 

( The accent so placed on this word by our Jack tars ) — Barijah. 

Jaok-o’ lantern, or Jack-with-a-lantern 'sftPHil An ignis-fatuus • 
a meteor that appears in low, moist lands e, g [ Newspaper 
speculations ] supplying so many more faek-o' lanterns to the future 
historian.— L owele 

Jack o’ the bowl — The brownie or house spirit of Switzerland. 

Jack’s bean-stalk c«tW-^iI SwtH W i 5 t^ 

5It*l7'«llRiil|'5rf?'M*T‘f<fRill(^'n The bean-stalk, in the nursery legend, 
which grew so rapidly in one night that in the morning its top reached 
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the heavens e, g. The affection of young ladies is of as rapid growth 
as Jack’s bean-stalk, — Thackeray. 

Jack up one’s job •5t^'5t{^CT85l Abandon or throw up the service. 
(Probably a corruption of chuck up). 

Jack will never be a gentleman 

^ A mere parvenu will never be like a well-bred gentleman. 

Jacob’s stone— The Coronation stone, on which Jacob’s head rested 
when he had the vision of the angels, — Bible, 

Jactitation ofmarriagef^tt^-stFt^^^ A giving out or boasting 
by a party that he or she IS married to another, whereby a common 
reputation of their matrimony may ensue 

Jail-bird CSfSf ^ A prisoner , a notorious offender 

who has been frequently in jail. 

Jail delivery C^^ltsil TOft Release of prisoners from jail, 
either legally or by violence 

Japbetli’s stone— Noah is said to have given Japheth a stone which had 
the power of bringing down rain from heaven at will. It was for a long 
time preserved by the Mogals. 

J ar on or upon ( fsi^ 1 ^*11 Be disagreeable to eg 

It^ancd «p«« her to be obliged to commence instantly to tell lies in 
reply to so much confidence and simplicity.— Thackeray ( 

Interfere with e g. Too much gaiety or laughter 

would upon their almost sacred quiet 

Jar on ( or upon ) ons’s ears Sound harsh or dis- 

cordant to one’s ears . r. g His laugh yaw o« o«e'r ears after seven 
score years —Thackeray. 

(A) Jarndyoe csdarol An interminable law-suit. 

Jaundiced eye ^ ^ cro i{^ c(i«lt5 '8'! 

v|(5 5f( A prejudiced eye, [Whoever ife affected with jaundice 
sees everything yellow. So a person who is prejudiced against anybody 
IS sure to find fault with everything concerning him. Hence, a man is 
said to look at things with a jaundiced eye when he is determined to 
see only faults 3 e.g 

All seems infected that the infected spy, 

As all seems yellow to jaundiced eye, — PoPE, 

Jaws of death ssftJO ^ Death’s door , the point of death. 

(A) Jay A foolish young man who squanders his money. 

, ^®lbi A frivolous person ; a wanton. 

Jeer at ( ) <211% '^Fsll Utter severe, sarcastic reflec- 
tions against ,. deride at • sneer at, [ Img 

Jenjtjsy Jeasamy A jack-a-dandy, a lady’s fond* 

Jeremy Didler pi csit^ ^ "sif ^ An adept at raising 
money on false pretences. 

Jerry-built [ Colloquial ] f??ij (Sfl® ( ) Built 
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hastily and cheaply of bad materials • — said of houses [Jerry- 
builder, Jerry-work convey the same idea '] e g Two lumps fall 
from the roof of the jerry-hutU palace , then the curse begins work. — 
English Newspaper. 

Jerry shop, or Tom-and- Jerry shop A low dram-shop. 

Jerry sneak A hen pecked husband, i e , one governed by his wife. 
Jest at ( Hi Talk jokingly of 

e, g. You should notyesf at religious ceremonies. 

Jest book sfBtsi nft A book containing a collection of 

jests, jokes, and amusing anecdotes , a Joe Miller. 

Jest with an ass, and he will flap you in the face with his tail 

[Pro'veri'] oisli.s' -pHii.'S ^ 

%9r HtHtH PC® i” 

Jesting lies bring serious sorrows [ProreiS] n^isc^csrs 'HHl 

HtHC«T 5plC*I ipw ^ I 

Jew’s eye [Colloquial] Something of high value from 

the custom of torturing Jews for money ■ e g It’s the nerves, boy, 
the nerves . and a drop of the real stuff is worth a Skew's eye for 
steadying a man after a night at it, as the saying is — H Caine. 
Jew’s frankincense Gum styrax, or benzoin 
(The) Jew’s tree— The Eucalyptus, so called by the Arabs of Palestine 
into which country it was introduced by modern Jewish settlers. 

Job lot [^<1 A lot of miscellaneous goods to be 

sold, a bargain. 

Job’s comfort CH ftH Hi #11 

HHt ft# ^ Pretended comfort , expression of s> mpathy which go 
rather to increase the afRictions of the sufferer than to diminish them 
[See below] e. g Did ever a young fellow go to the dogs, but some 
old woman of either sex found her way to the verv ear that ought not 
to be comforted with yob's comfoit, and whisper "Aw, dear "Aw, 
dear and "Lawk-a day and “I'm the last to bring bad newses, as 
the saying is ’’ — H. Caine, 

Job’s comforter ftapt HtlHt?p5l, PI ^ 1 % ^rtPitll <£ 1 HH HHI 

HCH Ht^lra WtCHH stH Hi #Il HHV HtCH One who pretends to 

comfort, but in reality does not comfort at all [ The allusion is to the 
story of the Patriarch Job whose pretended friend tried to comfort him 
by saying that his suSenngs must have been the result of his sins Vide 
the Bible] e g. "I told you so,” "I told you so,” is often the croak of 
a fob’s comfortei — Trollope, 

Job’s news Bad news e g. From home there can nothing come 
but fob’s news — Carlyle 

Job’s post StHtHlPfH Bearer of bad news e g. This fob’s post from 
Dumounez reached the National Convention —Carlyle. 

Job’s pound Prison. 
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Job Miller COT 'C^fftl^t®' A jest book j— 

from Joseph Miller, a comic actor, whose name was attached, afte r his 
death, to a popular jest book published m 1739. [Colloquial] 
i!^, ’tFl A stale jest ,♦ a worn-out joke • 0. g. (i) It is an old Joe 
Mtllei in whist circles, that there are only two reasons that can justify 
you in not returning trumps to your partner’s lead ; 7. c first, sudden 
illness : secondl}', having none. — Pole (2) Not so these officers, how- 
ever , they tell each other the stalest and wickedest Jot Mtlltrs, — 
Thackeray 

Jog along Continue moving on at a slow pace. 

Jog away or off sip sfsitsfFfinil 5 rt« 5 l Go away at a slow pace : e g. (it 
He cared very little for her threats, and logged awny whistling to the 
theatre. (2I You may see herds of cattle off to the meadow 

in the morning, 

Jogon Move onwards slowly, leisurely, or mono- 

tonously e g {i) Jog on, logon, the footpath way —Shakespeare, 
(2) Thus theyyog- on, still tricking, never thiiving — Deydrit. 

(3) So hung his destiny, never to rot, 

While he might still jogon and keep his trot. — M ilvok. 

Jog one’s memory or elbow ^1^® sitEI oraiil, C’P? 

PI f N finite? ^ P'1 

Shake or stir up one’s memory, 1, e , remind him of something ap- 
parently forgotten. 

Jog trot «ltc^ 'srtc^, WR '®fc^ A slow but regular pace. 

[ Hence ] A routine habit or method 

(To) John Audley a performance 'SI^sR ’RCPt Pi To curtail a plaj’, 
with a view to send away the audience and begin again with a fresh 
house [The allusion is to one John Audley, a showman and actor, who 
taught his ticket-collector, when he had sold a sufficient number of 
tickets, to cry out to the actors “is John Audley here This being a 
signal to them to finish the play and begin with a fresh audience ] 

John Ball ’(tSR’l 'TR The national nickname for an 

Englishman, represented as a bluff, kind-hearted, bull-headed farmer. 
[The character is from Dr, Arbuthnot's satirical work "History of 
Europe ’’ In the satire the Frenchman is termed “Lewis Baboon/' the 
Dutchman "Nicholas Frog,” &c ] [ tion as a whole. 

John Chinaman — Either a Chinaman individually, or the Chinese na- 

John Collins A drink consisting of gin, soda water See, 

John Company [ Colloquial ] * 11 * 11 ^ An old 

and familiar name for the Honourable East India Company, 

John Doe and Richard Roe [Law] fete® cOT®! 

RtWlR ^ The names formerlj' given to 

the fictitious plaintiff and defendant in an action of ejectment e g, 
Instead, therefore, of Jones and Smith fighting out the matter in their 
o«n proper names, the lawyers set up a couple of puppets, called John 
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Doe and Richard Roe, who fall upon each other in a very quaint 
fashion, after the manner of Punch and Judy. — Warren. 

J ohn in the wad 'sittfral Will-o’-the-wisp. \ 

John o’ Nokes and John o’ Styles (Colfojitia/JnWsi^ ^ Common 

rustics e g 'Tohn o' Notes and ^ohn o’ Styles were now mote con- 
sidered than I was, — S ala. 

John Tamson’a man hi A hen-pecked husband Cl (STlw 
ne ordered about here and there. 

John-a-dreams A stupid dreamy fellow, 
always in a brown-study and half asleep, 

Johnny Orapaud [Pr kra-po] Jftst A jocose designa- 

tion of a Frenchman, or of the French people collectively, 

Johnny newcome Pits A new-born child [the attack. 

Join battle ^ ^ Engage in battle , meet 

Join hands ftpfs Unite, act in conjunction e.g 

When merit joins hands with perseverance, success is certain — 
Smiles 

Join in ( Pistv ) OfS’ll Unite with others in c g. (i) He was 
willing to join in an insurrection, but recoiled from the thought of an 
assassination — Macaulay. ( 2 ) The jistling chiefs nr rude counter 
join — Glanyille 

Join in with ( Cllit cieU Unite with , take part with e. g. 
He refuses to join in wiii us and prefers to act independently. — 
McMordie 

Join iasue Take opposite sides in a matter in 

controversy, — on^party taking up the affirmative and the other the 
negative c, g, 1 he two friends went on discussing harmoniously for 
some time, but when they came to the widow marriage question they 
at once/auie<f issue. 

Join 18BU9 with { ) 11 % tsfisre 2faitl Take a 

view quite opposite to another’s ( view ) e, g. On this point he 
begged to join issue niith the defence counsel. 


Join iBBues 'srlll'ICvs^ ptst^j Pisl iftptst ^ Put down points of law or fact 
for determination by a law-court e. g Plaintiffs joined issues and 
the trial was set down for the next assizes — Reade, 

Join on to ( PFtri ) 5if^i5 ^ Unite to , combine 

wi^ e g It was the great object of the League to set free these cities 
and to join them on to its own body — F reeman. 

Join on e’s st andard ^tll, ’i'lPF^ 

^aft5r ^ fit's 511^11 Join one's forces with a view to fight for him e e 
Five thousand sturdy Mahrattas soon joined Sivoji's standard. 

General Ward, who com- 
manded the Disciplined Chinese Field Force,” had just joined the 
majority , — English Newspaper, ^ 

Jointo{C¥Mt^)jj^jl',^;^,i|^^^ Unite to, combine with 
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f The^G advintasjGS /oirci io a briglil prospect in the fahire, 
make the situation really desirable. 

Join trith Kt«r era’ll Be associated nith • unite with : 

^t”'K ■T/Vi me to forbid him her resort.— S hakespeare. 

Joint stock dk .^tock held in company. 

Joint-stock bank A bank th 

capital of which is subscribed by a large number of shareholders. 

Joint-Stock company e^' A trading comoany : r. The farm 
with all its mills, machinery, ware-houses, and stock-in-trade, wa; 
converted into a /-srfi*cro»/./'5«v. — S mujss 

Jolly-boat — A small boat usnally hoisted at the stern of a ship. 

<A) Jolly dog Cnt^ A joMal fellow. 

Jolly god Bacchus, the Greek god of wine. j 

Jolly good [tVf.io'/sc;] 15^ Very good. 

■Jolly green ^ Very simple. 

Jolly Roger -\ black flag with white skul’sand 

crossbones formerlv used bv oirales • r.g "Mr. Kentish, if that be 
\ our name,’’ said I, ".are \ on ashamed of your own colours-’ "Yout 
ladiship refers to the 'fi'-h Rf^.-r he inquired with perfect grarty, 
and immediately w ent into peak of laughter. — S tsvexsok. 

Jonah’s gonrd -^nv- 

thing that grows verj rtipidly in a single night and withers equally 
rapi'dh . " * ' [of disb’nctioii. 

Jonathan wild ^ A highwaj man or other criminal 

Joss house ^'ti^lVnTs ^ ’ei’-ltnS A Chinese temple or house for 

the Chinese mode of worship. 

Joss stick A reed co\ered with a paste made of the 

dust of odoriferous w oods, burned by the Chinese before an idol. 

•Jot down «iS5l, efS?! Set down • make a memoran- 

dum cl, ” 

■Joy in or at (Capta f’Jp) ^ Gladness or delight on account of. 

Judas hole CTKcii fesr A peep-hole or secret opening 

forspjing. 

Judas kiss An act of treacherj’. [ The allusion js to 

the apostle Juf as, who betrayed his master with a kiss. — ^B rewer J 

Jndas-colonred istt: sS'rf Fiery-red. 

Judge about— -See Judge of. 

Judge EdToeate One w’-a 

manages the prosecution in courts-martial. 

Judgeby Determine by: o.y H 

we rve^' of the English or this rule, there is not a poorer nation under 
the sun — Goeusmith 

Judge by appearances 'glfeg? wt ) firS 
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; ^ Form an opinion by the exterior e. g. There is na judging by 

appearances as a general rule — Hazlitt 

Judge for one’s self fsicsf ^91 oN Form an opinion by one’s 

self e. g. I hold out no promise and leave you la judge for yourself 
— Dickens. 

Judge from ( (Jfl^ ) f95t9 9Trl Form an opinion by e, g. To 

I ludge from your physiognomy you are now well stricken in years — 
Irving. 

Judge of or about '91 1%P) ^ Form an opinion 

of e. g, (i) Meanwhile those things in which you really excel go for 
nothing, because they cannot judge of them — Hazlitt. (21 It is 
well to be thoroughly impressed with a sense of the difficulty of 
judging about others —Helps {3I She is wise, if I c&n judge o/her.— 
ShiKespeare ^ 

Judge of nothing at first sight [ Proverb ] Ciff5l9i9h5 9^ Oft9q'l 
% 9Wa 9l I {cf. There is no judgipg by appearances ]. 

Judge’s black cap f9«rtra9 l99t9 9919 C9 C*tT<F^5^ ^9^9^ 

, 9®C^ 9199 9tC9R The black cap ( now a three-cornered piece of 

silk ) put on by the judge when he condemns to death, in sign of 
mourning. 

Judgment by default ■ii'^«9’Fl 9t9 9l Judgment given against a 
person because he fails to plead or to make an appearance in court. 

Judgment cap— See Black cap. 

I Judgment day c*t9 5msnsit99 ’19 C9 ft9 '5991^1 (tl§9lf99C«) 

9^ CeflC^ ’tt’I’JC'IH f95t9 9^f9t99 The last day when final judgment 
will be pronounced on the subjects of God’s moral government 

Judicious in ( f99t9 ) 9f9C969' 9l 195^9 Discreet in e. g. He is 

mcAy judicious in his choice. 

Julian calendar — The calendar as adjusted by Julius Csesar, in which 
the year was made to consist of 365 days, 6 hours, instead of 365 days 

Julian epoch — The epoch of the commencement of the Julian calendar, 
or 46 B C. 

Jump a claim [ United States and Australia ] C9 ^ C9?^ 

>orf9^t9 ?t’t9 ^f^ltS 999 991 Enter upon and take possession 

of land to which another has acquired a claim by prior entry and 
occupation e.g. To gain possession of this old wood and iron, and 
get a right to the water, Rufe proposed, if I had no objections, to jump 
the claim.— Stevenson 

Jump at ( ) v|t'2i9'tR9'lw 9f9ra 9t89l Spring forward to seize 

eagerly eg To his surprise, Susan did not jump at this remunera- 
tion — Reade, 

Jump from the frying pan into the fire f9’t9'q®t^!11 ^^5155 

ft’icq 951 Extricate one’s self from an evil by falling into a worse one 

Jump one’s bail [ United States, Slang ] 9f9t9 91^91 99199 

Abscond while at liberty under bail bonds 
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Jump over ^1, ^ . ’tt? CfS^, SW Disregard , omit c g. 

In examining this paper you hive jumped over several inaccuracies. 

Jump the besom Go through an irregular 
form of marriage, in which both the bride and bridegroom jump over 
a broomstick [ See below ] 

Jump ( or Jump over ) the broomstick [ Vulgar ] 

iSst^SrSl ’ra ^ Make an irregular marriage [ See above ] e (l) 
The other gipsy man IS no other than Joe Smith, who jumped the 
Immstieh with the lovely Princess Cinnaminta.— Blackmore, (2I A 
Romish wedding is surely better than jumping oner the iroomstich — 
Sala, 

Jump to a conclusion =11 ^ 

^ Draw an inference hurriedly or from insufficient premises : 
e g. If the public did not know enough of the ways of the executive, 
they would possiblyyiiwip to the cancluswn, 'on perusing the report 
of such a proceeding, that Babu R. must be a hardened criminal. 

Jump with ftrf tit's'll Fit or unite with (like a graft) e.g. Good advice 
IS easily followed when it jumps mih our own inclinations.— Scott. 

Junk shop iStro OfWtt A shop where old cordage, and ships' 

tackle, old iron, old bottles, old paper, &c,, are kept for sale. 

Junoman bird The peacock, dedicated to the goddess-queen Juno 

Jupiter Seapin eiCtttfsRR C^rftl A nickname of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

Jupiter tonane (t.e, the thundering Jupiter ) MciSil "51^ >Il'?t'it|3! 
A complimentary nick-name given to the London Times in the days 
of Its greatness, ( 1. e,, about the middle of the 19th century ), 

Juridical days ot W fe «rfw>t!I ^ Days in court on 

which the law is administered , days on which courts can lawfully sit. 

Jury leg ^11 A wooden leg e g. I-- made a juiylegthit he 
shambles about with as well as ever he did,— S cott 

Jury mast Bit 5rtWB[ 5[)^ A temporary mast m 
place of one that has been carried away or broken. 

Jury rudder ilsifJl A rudder constructed for temporary use. 

Jus civile [Lahn] CifB#! Civil law. 

Jus divinum [£«/«i] iggftfg Divme law. 

Jus gentium [Latin] ^ fgf, internabonhl law. 


Jus manta [Latin] stw -g? The right of the husband to his wife's 

prupcriyt 

Just as Exactly or precisely as 'e.g. He would bully them and 

knock them about ;ai/ as his master did to him.-KiSGsiEr. eg 

m ’TfS Precisely at the moment when e. g. Here he arrived lusl as 
the abbess retired into the convent -Lamb. ^ 


Just as the twig is bent, the tree is inclined 5iti;ggtrijgrtc«[cg!p[ 
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ra5lf5(5f?13r ^#5 ^ The character of the man is determined 
by the training he receives in childhood, 

Ju8t as well ^ All the same , so much tlie better c g. 

1 have got to learn this piece by heart, but some of the words are so 
difficult that they would not stick to my memory • so 1 mayy(M^ as well 
give up the attempt. 

Just m time 6^ TO’I® , ^al»i*EltN5 qs Exactly at tlie right mo- 
ment eg 1 was just tn time to catch the tram. 

Just now isi^ 5tt35 A moment ago e, g. Where have you been just 
now I Now-a-days eg, lam rather hard up 

just now — G Eliot, 

Just the same iS’F "'ll Precisely the same thing e. g It 

would have been//if< the same if she had been ever so old — Dicken's, 

Just the thing irf?! W^til Exactly what is required, desired, 

or wanted ^ 

Justice of the peace £ai^5 A magistrate of a lower rank. 

Justices’ justice RfR A term sarcastically applied to the kind 
of justice sometimes administered by the unpaid and amateur magis- 
tracy of England 

Justified in ( fwi ) Bft’IipJIS Warranted by justice in e, g. 

They were more than y/Mfi/tfa tn braving every extremity in behalf of 
their independence of Persian and Macedonian alike.— Freeman, 

K. 


Ka me, ka thee ^ 'srt’rtil ral xirtfri cspjtil , '^Pt ’'iWil ’f?!, 

CststR Do me a good turn and I will do you another c g, 

Ka me Ka thee, is a proverb all over the world — Scott 
Kaffir market — The stock Exchange names for shares in S, African 
mines, and for the market in which they are dealt. 

Kail yard sfil A kitchen garden. 

Kebla-Noma R(,>|<| The pocket compass earned by 

Mussulmans to direct them which way to turn when praying. 

Kedar’s tents This world. [ Kedar was Arabia Deserta, and the 

phrase "Kedar's tents” means houses in the wilderness of this 
world ] e, g 


Ah me ' ah me 1 that 1 

In Kedor's tents here stay , 

No place like that on high , 

Lord, thither guide my way, — C rossman, 

Keel-haulmg or haling PfH? A long, troublesome 

and vexatious examination or repetition of annoyances from one in 
authority [F^rom the former Dutch practice of dragging delinquents 
by a rope under the keel of a ship ]. ““ ° quents 
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Keen of a job [ Colloquial "I m Eager for work. 

Keep a calm sough ^ Keep quiet. 

Keep a corner ^ s[^| Reserve a place 

Keep agoing Continue going , maintain in operation. 

Keep a good house Sigst « < 2 (p ?t*n Keep up a plentifully- 

supplied table. X . f- 

Keep a good table TOfl 'sf’IW ’IRRlt'l <rt«H Have an 

abundant supply of rich food on one’s table at dinner and other meals 
e ^ He always keeps a good table in his house. 

Keep a guard on CfaJII, ?t«11 Watch. ?rt«n, TO ilMI 
Keep in check, restrain, control e g. "And you, sirs.” added he, 
addressing the wooers, "keep a guard ok your hands and your tongues ” 
— Havell. 

Keep a holiday '^1 Observe a day of rest . abstain 

from regular work on a festival day e. g. He never failed to keep a- 
holiday. 

Keep a jealous eye on csf«tl Watch suspiciously. 

Keep a promise >5(^1^ ’(TO Act up to a word given e. g You 
should always try to keep yom promise. 

Keep a secret cTO ’F=*I1 *11 ^fit'll ^ Not to disclose 

a secret e. g But never did they fail to keep his secrets, and to watch 
over his interests with gentleman-like and soldier-like fidelity. — 
Macaulay. 

Keep a sharp look out for c?«t) Watch carefully for. 

Keep a stiff upper lip— Same as Carry a stiff upper lip. 

Keep a term ^1^ Give the regular 

attendance during a period of study 

Keep 8 Vigil vtlw Spend the night in festivities. 

Keep a watch *1^ Guard e, g. He always keeps a msteh 

on your movements 

Keep abreast of or with ( CTt*t ’ll 

vt5| Advance equally with eg He yet found abundance of time to 
keep ah east of all that was passing in the world — Athenaeum. 

Keep alive ^ Keep m a state of activity e.g 

By his fondness for worthless minions, by the sanction, which he 
gave to their tyranny and rapacity, he kept discontent constantly alvoe. 
—Macaulay. 

Keep aloof from (Wfsi f¥p ®irtc® “iW Remain 

at a distance from e,g He was aristocratical in his notions, keeping 
aloof from the ordinary run of pensioners. — Irving. 

Keep an act Hold an academical dis- 

putation 

Keep an eye on ( CTO f¥p ^ ^ TOl Watch . e g. 

It is time for thee to return and keep an eye on thy goods, lest thou be 
stripped of all in thy absence. — H avell. 
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Keep an eye to ( ^ ^ sm Observe 
closely , watch e g Whilst thqr were eating it, leaving Mouti to 
keep an eye to them, he went some way off and sat down on a big ant- 
heap to think. — Haggard 

Keep apart ^’11 Keepseparated from each other e.g There 

were diversities of faith, but long contact had rubbed off the singulari- 
ties which kepi them apat t — Kaye 

Keep at ( ’IW Stick to . continue doing e. g. If you 
keep at your work, you svill be able to finish it in a very short time. 

Keep at a dtetanoe ^ ^ Remain at a distance e g. He 

kept ar a distance from the contending parties. ’’ 

Keep at arm’s length ^ ?t<11 Hold (one) at a distance of an 

arm ( figuratively ) topic's ?| "sirw 'iPii'sl 5(1 Cfgil) 

Nut to allow to come near, or to be too familiar e. g If you find 
It impossible to avoid a bad man altogether, you must try your best to 
keep him at arm's length 

Keep at bay WpiPS <rl "srtSFsi*! *11 oretll Prevent from closing 
in or attacking e g The most terrible evils are just kept at bay by 
eincessant efforts — ^I Taylor 

Keep at the top of one’s speed tisfprtig spH ^1 ^ ’Rf:! Go, or 
cause to go, as fast as is possible for one to go e, g’ (i) As the pursuers 
were gaming upon us, we had to keep at the top tf our speed ( 2 ) This 
made him despise the fatigue of keeping them at the top of their speed 
for days together —Smiles 

Keep away Remain absent or at a distance 

Keep back 5tPT*rl Reserve , withhold e, g I will keep 

nothing back from you —Bible 'siapm ^ ^51 Remain 

back , not to advance e g When walking with Mrs, Balcombe, some 
servants, carrying heavy boxes, passed by on the road, and Mrs. 

Balcombe desired them, in rather an angry tone, to keep back. 

Memoirs of Napoleon JTnTO Restrain ; withhold e.g, Odysseus 
watched her, with eyes set like horn or iron, as she sat before him sob- 
bing and rocking herself to and fro , but his heart grew big within him, 
and he could hardly keep back his own tears. — Hayell. ^ . 

jni Restrain , prevent . hinder e g (i) He did his best to keep 
back the dogs — Cowper. (e) Keep back thy servant also from prfr 
sumptuous sms.— Bible. [ back the riders. 

Keep back the field vt»5tra cippnrl ^ill Keep 

Keep bad hours c^st^l 'stpR? ilttasc® ’Itift tfj »t?R ^ Be custom- 
manly late in returning home or retiring to rest. 

Keep body and soul together arti ^ 'll ’Rl ^ 

siftCw ^ C?8il1 Keep alive . sustain life . fceep from starving e. g The 
M M eats as much as would keep the body and soul together.— 
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Keep books Record mercantile transactions. ^ 

Keep clear of ( c^fst ^ tr® RfW Tl Keep 

aloof from e. g. We kepi clear of Catholics throughout our tour.— 
Newman. 


Keep close 'q5I#p[§ ^ ^ Remain compact together or m a 

solid body e g. Having moored his vessel m a sheltered place, Ody- 
sseus chose twelve of his men to accompany him on his perilous adven- 
ture, and charging the others to keep close, and not stir from the ship, 
he prepared for his visit to the Cyclops, who dwelt apart from his bre- 
thren in the caver n.— Havell. 


Kesi> company Associate e, g If you keep com- 
pany with bad boys, you will go to the dogs, ^i(| Accompany 

a person , go with some one e g. An elderly lady is wanted to keep 

my wife company on her voyage to England. [ Colloquial ] 
at'ttt «R1 Pay court or receive attentions with a view to marriage , make 
love t.g. This IS Miss Kennedy and I hope — I’m sure — that you two 
will get to be friendly with one another, not to speak of keeping com- 
pany,— 

Keepcompanywith PPflPlPt Frequent the society of , 

associate with e, g. Let youth keep company with the wise and go%d. 

—Webster. Accompany j go with e. g I kept 

company with my friend in his travels. [ Colloquial ] ( 

’fft'tPrtPiit® <3*151 ^ Pay court to ; make love to e g" Ain’t you keeping 
company with poor old Mrs. Lamma’s daughter J M’Carthy. 

Keep correspondence with ( ^ Have in- 

terchange of letters with e g They had, ever since the peace of 
Nimeguen, kept up a friendly correspondence with Lewis. — MACAUtAY. 

Keep counsel, or Keep one’s own counsel 50*11 . 5(®5r^ ^ 

at’FW *11 ^ Keep one’s thoughts, purposes 
&o., undisclosed e g, (i) How hard it is for women to keep counsel — 
Shakespeare, (2) William kept kis own counsel so well that not a 
hint of his intention got abroad,— Macaulay. 

Keep dark cslf*!*! sRtH *rl Be silent or secret , reveal 

nothing e. g. If you have tastes for the theatre and things, don’t 
talk about them , keep them dark. — ^Besant. 


Keep down i5|Sc®’ -[I Prevent from rising . e, g. Adverse circums- 
tances kept him down for a long time, j|t«f| , gsiPI 

Hold in subjection ■ restrain e. g. (i) The government will find it hard 
work to keep down the frontier tribes. ( 2 ) We must make our best exer- 
tions to keep our passions dawn 

Keep early hours st^si 5lTl5f fe! '8 *t«ITt®It'!t Rise from and 

go to bed betimes e g. Those who keep early hours regularly are 
generally healthy and live to a good old age ^ 

Keep fair with 5}^<j saq Keep on amiable terras 
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with (anyone) - « g Every one should try his best to leep fair loitk 
his neighbours 

"Keep from ( PFtsi fes Refrain or abstain from e, g. 

He could not keep from the use of tobacco — McMordie. ( C^ts; fTg ) 

Tit), ^ Pprr?*! ^finrl ^t<t| Prevent from , restrain from e g. 
Keep foreign ideas ft out taking off the mind from its present pursuit — 
Locke ?rl C^esf Withhold from c g The Hamiltons still kept 
/torn her escheated lands of Lennov, and thus a wronged, angry, and 
ambitious woman, she was fishing ever in troubled waters and was 
now speculating on the match between her son Darnby and the Queen 
of Scots as a means of recovering her propety — Fitounr ( ) 

'sjapFl*! Not to reveal to e. g Great are thy \ irtues, though 
kepi fioin men —Milton*. ( supplied with (the thing). 

JEeep going in (a thing) { PFtH sjg ) fes C’it'ttj5| Keep one 

Xeep good company and you Biiall bo of tbo number [ Proverb ] 

' ^1^ ’Pftesf I 

Keep good houra ■Jtfers sffj) {^(^51 tUrtl s;! k;;:;) Be cus- 

tomarily early in returning home or rLtiring to rest 
Keep hold Retain. 

KoephouBofSicsiTmi’rai.'sifK'si^fsra’ir^rs ni ^upfri titri 

^ Maintain a scpaf.itc house or (.stablishmrnt, as with ones 

family, as distinguished from ‘'boarding" e g Since he has been 
married he has been hoping house in this neighbourhood, 

bWH, '*^41^. T'^ftC^rs T3l Have the care of a house , manage 

domestic affairs e. g When my dear brother was alixe ( 1 i'/' 
for him, Mrs Nickleby ), we had to supper once a week two or three 
young men.— Dickens [English Eiit] 

Sflra^ ^ "{Ffl Seclude one's self m one’s house to evade 
the demands of creditors *pnt*r5 ^651 Be confined. 


Ke ep in [ Colloquial ] ’RtlPi sff n] pscl 

Prevent from escaping or going out. keep undisclWd 
e. g Dont think old Girzel mean for Lv*ir,(r in what had tiken 
place -Mrs. Wood, vt-Tlt ?,!53 ^ (CThl tzlSTiPr) 'sjtSirf^I 5tM Con- 
-fine (a pupil) in the school-room after school hours r.g He was 
no more moved than tin Roman soldiers, or than the schoolmaster 
is moved by rte sad face of a boy iepi i «.— Brsa vi . Tfinn 3t« t 

Restrain, curb «. g The horse is highly mettled, and it is vuy hard 

toie#£him iii *11^ Continue burning, s,Tid of a fire or lamo- 

e. g. The fire will not keep m unfess you add fresh fuel to it. ^ ’ 

■Keep in obeok to ^ Control. 

countenance Grenl ; cTO 3lc?i m ■eiR-ci sni- 
mi ^ Support . encourage e. g. l] nev nra 
to be lavish of their praises, that they may keep one anothe? ,« '"S 
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Addison. {2) We keep each other tn countenance and exas* 
perate by emulation the frenzy of the time —Emerson. 

Keep in hand Manage the affairs of e, g. As keeping in 

hand the home farm at Donwell, he had to tell what every field was 
to bear next year.— Jane Austen 

Keep in sight WsT W? Keep before one's eyes ; so watch as not 

to lose sight of e, g. A policeman in disguise followed the vagabond 
keeping him always in sight, and at length caught him as he was 
trying to pick a gentleman's pocket. 

Keep in suspense Keep in a state of uncertainty 

or doubt . e g For a long time Columbus was kept tn suspense, vainly 
awaiting the report that was to decide the fate of his application.— 
Irving 

Keep in the back ground TOFi 'tW ^ ifttl Ceitc^ 

(KplPS ■5[1 ^11 ’te , 'SfWtei ^ Keep in a situation little- 

seen or noticed , keep in obscurity e.g He was himself to for 
some time tn the beck ground, and on no occasion to come forward’ 
till he was sure of his prey. — Warren 

Keep in the dark Keep in a state of 

Ignorance , keep in secrecy e g (i) He takes care to keep all his 
doings IK the dark ( 2 ) He kept every document under lock and key, 
and thus contrived to keep her comparatively tn the rfari,— W arren 

Keep in the good books 'sj^sR'st^ Remain in the 

good graces , continue in favour e, g If you want to keep tn the good' 
books m that quarter, you had better not call her "the old lady" any 
snore —Dickens 

Keep in view ilFiJitnrafS Keep before one’s 

mind's eye e g. He determined to keep his design always m view , — 
Morley. 

Keep in with [ Co%«»af ]( ^ ?t%1 5511 Con- 

tinue to be in agreement with , remain on good terms with (a person! : 
e.g. I always told your father he thought too much of that Watson • 
but I would keep in vnth him if I were you, for they say he's ooitung 
money.— English Magazine 

Keep intercourse with ?t«f1 Keep connection with ; 

associate with eg He had kept up to the last an intercourse with 
his old comrades.— Macaulay 

Keep it dark C5fty|st Conceal 

Keep late hours Be customarily late in 

retiring to rest 'eg. She kept late hours, and he was often alone with 
her till midnight — Froude 

^eep off ■ 51 : 3 Keep at a distance e. g. The Government, in spite of 
all its efforts, failed to keep off the plague from Calcutta. 

( cqftts -rt CirS’ll ) Ward off e. g (i) Now that winter is over, we 
must use mosquito-curtains to keep off those pests ( 2 ) "Sit there” he- 
said, placing his staff in his hand, "and keep off dogs and swine.”^ 
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— Havell. ^ stW Remain at a distance e. g. She hct^i off from 
me as if I were a pestilence. — Thackeray. 


Keep on , 'ststsR Go forward , proceed ’ e g When once 

engaged in his work, he would keep on for hours together. 

slt^Fl Continue e. g Shall 1 step upstairs and pitch into 
the landlord, or keep on ringing the bell 7— Dicken'S. 

Keep on a strotoh C5§1 ’Ffltra ’Ttll Make (onelcAcrt 

to the utmost e, g I am determined to have revenge, and 1 will 
spend my last farthing to keep him always on a sh etch 


Keep on good terms with ( ^ ■si'R 'StPilH Remain 

on terms of friendship with e. g. He is always anvious to leef on goad 
terms wtih his neighbours. 

Keep on terms Be familiar. 

Keep on vtew Not lose sight of 

Keep one at a distance iiMI, 

^ ftPW St^fTl '2(1^ rife ^ifl Treat ( a person ) with 
reserve e, g, I have got a nasty habit of kccptttg strangers at a 
distance, 

Keep one oompany hW 'Itn Remain with one as a companion 
e g I entreat you to remember him and sometimes to keep hut’ com 
pany when you can spare a little while.—DiCKSXs. 


Keep one oountenanoe ^ ’ll rtfes tfes r?1 crssl ; 

S'.’Itfe 1?^ } ^ Keep one in an assured condition , prevent 

one from being abashed . encourage one e. g. Flora will be there to 
Keep yon countenance — Stevenson* 


Keep one straight nili^twa cntel ’!« s^fe ■Sf-.H Keep one to be 
right in conduct e g If you give him a sound flogging now, it will 
keep him straight for some time to come 

Keep one’s bed Remain m bed a. g. The following Sunday 

he did not keep his bed, but rose and lay on the sofa — L. Vaeeatin’e. 
Ke epon e’s countenance igpi ippi sFi 

’ttfra rit Cipairt . stt^ Control the expression of one’s features • 

preserve a composed or natural look unruffled by pass on V ^ The 
kmg talked with delight of the triumph of div.n/ gr"thc efurtSs 
and envoys kept their countenance as well as they could -Macaulav. 

Let good Antonio look, he keep his day, 

Or he shall pay for this — Siiakespevre, 

^ ^ ^fei Jife 

‘ S, yi&i'r:. S' ’•'Tr '> 
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Keep one’s eye on (another person) S'R HSist Watch the- 

person, observe his movements and actions : e.g The policeman 
hts eye- on the suspicious looking feUow, and caught him trying to pick 
a gentleman’s pocket. [ watchful. 

Keep one’s eyes skinned Be particularly 

Keep one’s (or the) foot ftItStJ 'S 3 «l ^ Preserve decorum r 
e, g. Keep thy foot when thou goest to the house of God — Bible 

Keep one’s footing 

*3^1^ 'St’d Maintain one’s position e, g. It will be very 
difficult for me to keep my footing after this financial disaster 

Keep one’s ground Maintain one’s position e g.l 

was somewhat totty when I received the good knight’s blow, or I had 
kept my gi ouvd under it — Scoxr. 

Keep one’s hair on ( Slang ) ^ 'tW Keep cool. 

Keep one’s hand in [Colloguial} ^ ^FSitfr 

Retain one's skill by means of constant practice e g. You'll 
find plenty to keep your hand in at Oxford, or wherever you go — 
Hughes 

Keep one’s hand off ( ^ *11 Not meddle 

with , not handle , not touch • e, g. Odysseus saw by the looks of his 
men that it would be useless to strain his authority', and so he gave 
way, though with sore reluctance, only exacting a solemn oath from the 
whole company that they would keep their hams offthz cattle of Helios. 
— Hatbll. 

Keep one’s head above water ’lifl 

^ ^5*15 bieit^Cv!) vftHl Avoid being overwhelmed by debt ; 

be able to pay one's way e g The secret of these worthy people 
keeping then heads above -water, was that their ordinary habits were 
frugal — IChight. 

Keep one’s head high ^ ^'<11 (^1 ’ll ^ ) ; 

?t«11 Maintain one’s position and dignity e g" In spite 
of this and that, of defections, of unpleasantries, of unfavourable 
whispers, doubtful friends, Newcomeir^i hts head high, — Thackeray. 

Keep one’s nose to the grindstone ^ we?!, 

aR 'i'8 4^*1 •flill® ^*(f Subject one to severe 
continuous toil or punishment. 

Keep one’s own counsel— See Keep counsel. 

Keep one’s powder dry C’FPra’f ^ *irw Be in a 

state of readiness to face a possible emergency , keep one’s courage 
up • < g. 

We're Mars and Venus, you and I, 

And both must keep our powder diy, — Sims. Dagonet Ballads. 

Keep one’s self in evidence ^ 

^’II, ■’Ft^e CStW? §*(3 ’It’Fl Keep one's self in a position 
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where one may be plainly visible or conspicuous , remain actually 
before another’s eyes eg With a Men to win the Queen's favour 
he always managed to hep himself tn tniienu. 

Keep one’s terms r’lVP l ^Jl^u a S»lfe! ‘IW Pass the 

prescribed number of terms at the university. 

Keep one’s weather eye open spil ^IfW Be on one’s 

guard , have one's wits in readiness. 

Keep one’s word ^ Fulfil one's promise . 

e, g. A gentleman should always keep hts vord 

Keep open aooount c«tt5i|, ^isflis. <^■5 

Honour each other’s bills of exchange. 

Keep open honse m aras 'St^. esFn- 

*11^ stifPt Give hospitable entertainment to all comers e, g. 
Everybooy in the country knew the coloncl-» • and everybody who 
had been to the colonel’s for several years past ( and that was nearly 
everybody m the country, for the colonel kepi open house), knew Polly. 
— English Magazine ' ^ 




Keep order *ttfe "8 ^ Preserve peace or discipline 

police found it very difficult to keep eider in the procession 
K0epout^fe5-irt^,4ti:^^^i:5r5f(%raH1Rflt1, Cause to 

remain outside ; hinder from coming in or taking possession . exclude . 
e g. (I) I was forcibly kepf oui of my estate. | 2 ) They have shut the 
door and mean to keep us oi/A— M cMordic ’’ 

Keep out of one’s way =51 jtsj ^ vffi HI til ifp?! , avlTs HKI 

Avoid being in one's way . keep aloof from one c, g. Mr. Collins 

of /he clerk s soay for some time to come -E nglish NeiUpaper. 

Keep out of sight ^ p^t beyond one’s field df vision • 

drjnsef/'— B rewer, ' peaeoei to 

live a long and happy hfe.^ ^ ^ regular hours so as to 

Keep school ^ Maintain or support a school • , . Thn k- 

He keeps school in his own vdlagR ^ ® Preceptor .. g. 
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Keep Bhady [Slang] <sm ^ Stay in concealment. %if 

lilW. ^ Be reticent. 

jEeep shop [Colloqutal] Conduct 

the business of shop-keeping ' e g> In finei Bob was despatched for 
a coach, the visitors keeping shop meanwhile. — Dickens. 

Keep state sffrW ^ TO 'Srf^RI t®tl Maintain or preserve dignity e g. 
She instructed him how he should keep state, yet with a modest sense 
of his misfortunes —Bacon. 

Keep step 2it5 ’Pit’f ’ll <#r!fl 5srl Move the same foot forward 

simultaneously, just as soldiers do when marching. 

Keep stroke fi[Sf ^ ^ Make 

strokes in unison e. g. 

The oars were silver, 

Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke. —Shakespeare. 

Keep term Pi«l1C'aii wt*! ^ 

Reside at a university or college, attending the lectures and exercises 
during a term eg He kept seven or eight terms at Cambridge, but 
left the University without taking a degree. — Trollope. 

Keep terms with ( c^Ftsf p!®r ^tPRTl '5^\ Act in accordance 

with e, g. The great secret of his state-craft as long as he deigned 
to keep terms vitth law and justice, was to set the nobles against one 
another as spies and prosecutors.— Merivale. 

Keep the balanoe even Wl ^ 

^ Keep up a fair equilibrium , so regulate things as to keep 
both sides on a level in point of advantage e g He was known to 
keep ike balance even between his two daughters. 

Keep the ball up or rolling ^ ctsilJl Maintain a thing 

* on , prevent a thing from flagging eg If the Spaniards had not 
lost two armies lately, we should keep up the ball for another year.— 
Wellington. 

Keep the (or one’s ) breath to cool one’s porridge [ Colloq»ial ] 
C$ff[ OfCHl Mind one’s own business • confine attention to 
one’s own affairs. 

Keep the day 'sra'tK w {TO Pi^ Pit 

Observe duly any special day , celebrate a memorable day . 
eg I have ever considered and kept the day as the start of the reli- 
gious movement of 1833 .— Newman. 

Keep the field Continue the campaign e, g. The severe 

cold of the hills made it impossible for the English soldiers to keep the 
field during the winter. WWqt? WH ?WI Maintain one’s ground • 
e g There all day long Sir Pelleas kept the field. — ^TenkTson 

Keep the house Be 

confined to the house e g. He had numerous calls on him, but to 
evade the demands of his credifors he had to keep the house 
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keep the peace "tW Retrain {torn disturbing the 

peace of others or public tranquillity eg. The Mayor declared that 
he would bring both of them before himself and bind them over to 
keep the peace —Dickens ^ ^ , . 

TTaap the pot a*boiluig [ Colloquial ] 3'iiC^ 


Jits}? Procure the necessaries of life e. g. 
By these and a score more little petty arts I ]ust keep the pot a-boiltng 
—Reader tpisi etertH Maintain anything going on e. g 

'•Keep the pot a-lhn' Sir said Sam.— Dickens. 

Be able to do the cooking eg It has been said that chemistry 
enough to keep the pot a-hoihng and geography enough to know the 
different rooms m the house, is science enough for women. — Smiles 


Keep the powder dry 'irt’H, >eli.«ia W 


t(t^ Keep one’s energies ready for action. 

Keep the staff in one's own hand 

Keep the possession • retain the right. 

Keep the wolf from the door bOH'tlc? ■qjil 1^“! 

^?ll , ^ Keep away ex- 

treme poverty, or death from starvation e, g His ten pounds would 
keep the violf from the door until better times came round. — Smiles 

Keep thy shop and thy shop will keep thee [Proverb] c*it 


Keep time JPP! apK^I TSrt Indicate the time correctly e, g. This 
watch though bought dog cheap, keeps tme very nicely 
'oNKW ■fWl ^ Make any regular rhythmical movements at the 
same time with others e.g. The musician has been keeping very 
good time, dsrIWiI 'St®! Maiotam musical measure : e, g. Their 


sport was accompanied by dance and song, and as they cbased the 
flying ball, keeping time with hand and foot and voice, they seemed 
like a choir of mountain nymphs, led by Artemis. — Hatell. 

Keep time to ( f ^ cifsiti Keep the measure of the 

sounds of eg The feet of the dancers keep time to the music.— 
McMordie, 


Keep to ( ) ettPlttl ^fiSl ’ll ^ Adhere strict- 

ly to , not to neglect or deviate from e g (i) He will always keep to 
his promise (2) Keep to the right when you walk. — Lily So ward. 

( llfell 5(1 ntsilt Remain in , not to leave e g 1 

keep to the tent. — D efoe, 


Keep to one’s self ^ Refrain from disclosing to 

others e.g, I try to keep my sorrows fo myself, but every night my 

husband compels me to kiss the skeleton,— B rewer. 


Keep to the point Confine one’s self to 

the particular mattw in hand e,g. 1 beg you to keep to the point 
and answer me.— H elps. ^ 
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Keep together ^ Remain together , not to separate : e g. 

"Once upon a time," said the child, "a giant and a dwarf were friends 
and iefit together Goldsmith. 

Keep touch ^ Fulfil duly a function e, g. 

Aly mind and senses keep touch and time. — S cott. 

’Tl^ ^ Be true or punctual to a promise or engagement [Obsolete^, 
Keep touch with or of ( ’ll 

iltf^ 5«f| Keep in contact with ; maintain connection or sym- 
pathy with • e g. You should keep touch wtth everything that passes 
round you now-a-days. 

Keep under , JIUJ® sit«ri Alaintain in subjection , 

control e, g. I keep under my body and bring it into subjection. — 
Bible. 


Keep up «ff?5j 3 t«rl, *11 Cirs*Il Maintain , prevent from falling ; e g. 
The bridge was kept up by massive pillars, itpfsn® Jfj CWirl Prevent 
from diminishing eg I will never be a party to the combination of 
the butcher to keep up the prices of meat— Dickens. ^ 

Et^rPi , ^ ’ll '^1 Maintain continue hinder from ceasing e, g, (ij 
The battle was stubbornly kept «/>.— Macaulay, ( 2 ) He kept tip an 

acquaintance with her.— Thackbkay. ^ ?fsf1 Not to 

go, or cause to go, to bed e g (i) We kept up the whole night to 
witness the _^tra. ( 2 ) He Ar/if thirty clerks Kf all night, writing out 
a charter — Dickens. ait^ Remain unsubdued .e,g, I do not 
know how he keeps up under his misfortunes — AIcMordie 

Keep up appearances ^ ^t«tl Preserve the out- 

ward aspect of things in the same state as before , maintain a shoiyy 
exterior e. g Alen who have been well-trained and educated are 
Smiles'" ®"'3y with by extravagances, by keeping up appearances.— 

Keep up one’s pecker [ Slang ] ^ ^ Maintain one’s 

spirit or cheerfulness e. g. Keep up your pecker, man • you will be 
all right to morrow.— R eade. 

Keep up tke ball -Sam e as Keep the ball up ( which see ). 

Keep up with ^ jjflijr rprttH B5||, ’ll ^l?!' 

Advance equally fast With ; not fall behind ; keep pace with e. g. 
Wo attendants could keep up vitth his speed. — Macaulay. 

Keep watoh OTSSl Be on the watch -e. g. All the 

long night their mournful watch they keep , — Addison. 

Keep watch and ward ^ Keep continuous and 

unremiUing vigilance c, gt At this entry, a great porter kept 

constant Wflitr/jaurfwfl; if —Dickens »5#n igispistpt ^ Keep 

constant guard e, g Still, when she slept he kept both ivateh and 
ward —Spenser. 

Keep watch on Keep a vigilant eye on the 
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movements of e g. He had been sent by his brother-in-law to kiep 
watch on Cecil.— Froude. 

Keep watch, over ( Be cautiously 
observant of e,g. The police were ordered to Leel> watch over the 
thief day and night ’f RPl! Inspect, 

superintend, and guard from error or danger e g The Queen being 
childless, the Hamiltons as ne'er in succession had a right to keep watch 
ovei the liberties of the country — Froude. 

Keep within bounds tic^rtfso ^ ^'*(1 Not go, or cause 

to go, beyond due limits restrain one's self (or another) within proper 
limits e g When his passion is roused, it is hard to keep him anthin 
ioaurfs.— SI cMordis. 


Keeper of the foreat ItsirtWit «’ii 5 td\ An officer 


who had, in old times, the principal eovernment of all things relating 
to the forest, and the control of alt officers belonging to it 

Keeper of the king’s oonacionoe— The lord chancellor. 


Keeping room ^ A family sitting room [ Prov. ] 

(St) Kenelm’s “day”— July i7lh Icogntta,. 

Kenna quhair [ Scotch ] ^ ^ «istis aOH Terra In- 

Kentish fire JfllVpI ©HFt Rapturous applause . 

Kept miatreas ?P?i 3 l A toncubme ; a woman supported by a man 
as his paramour 

(A) Kettle or kittle of fish {Colloquial] PrJ! JT?# ^ CltnCiitHtil A 
task of great difficulty an aukward mess. [See Pretty kettle offish].. 

Kettle drum [Fig’] A large social party. 

Key of the Mediterranean— The fortress of Gibraltar. 

Key of Rueeia- Smolensk, on the Dnieper 

Key of Spain — Ciudad Rodrigo taken by the Duke of Wellington, iiho 
defeated the French there in 1812, •’ 

(The) Key shall bo upon one’s shoulder CTesl 

One shall have dominion or authority (over some person or property) 

Key-oold Deadly cold , lifeless c g. 

Poor ley-cold figure of a holy king i 
Pale ashes of the house of Lancaster ’ 

Thou bloodless remnant of that royal blood t— S hakespeare, 

Key to ( C^fst ^ ) ^irhni ’ll An explanation or solution 

to (a secret, mystery, or difficulty) . e g. This is ley to the poner of 
the greatest men,— their spirit diffuses itself.— Emerson 


Key-stone State israifis C’tfSmcsfiiiJl The State of Pennsyl- 

vania ,— so called from its having been the central State of the Union 
at the formation of the Constitution. 


Kick against, at ^1 , ^ Manifest opposi- 
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tion to ' e. g. A man of sense will be sjire not to hck againsf due 
authority. 

Xiok against the pricks ?ItC3f ^ Strike out one's 

feet against sharp-pointed instruments 'eg. It is hard for thee to 
Itck agatnsi the p-icis. — Bible. [ Hence, 

^ Contend against any overpowering force ; e, g My 
father had quite as little yielding in his disposition and hiel^d against 
the pricks determinedly. — Trollope. 

"Eiok and ooff ftsrsrtft, Blows dealt out with the foot and 

hand • e. g 

And for the good old cause stood buS, 

’Gainst many a bitter kick and Bdtler, 

Kick at— See Kick against 

Kick one’s heels [ Colloquial | ttfes 

’^t’llf'8’11 Be obliged to keep waiting for some time : e.g. I have been 
waiting, hchng my heels since the train came in.— Sarah TttleR. 

Kick out Of-Silt Drive out by striking with the foot . 

c g' He itched his servant out orii! -iil C^iplcj ^ Elect 

forcibly e. g He was hchei out of the estate. 

Ki^ over the traces [ Colloquial ] ^ 

Throw off control e g. You must not itch over the traces, or I shall 
be forced to suppress you —Haggard. 

Kick the beam ^ ’imTs vtiSl Fly up and strike 

the beam -said of the lighter arm of a loaded balance •«. g If the 
whole world were put into one scale, and my mother into the other, the 
world would hick the ieam.— Smiles, Be found 

wanting in weight or importance e.g Defoe’s conduct, while the 
political balance was rocking, and after the Whig side had decisively 
aiciea the beam, is a curious study — Minto. 

Kick the bucket iCqlloquialaniloiB\ ^ Lose one’s life. 

"T.^® [captain] will inherit the propertj' 

•■epeated Josephine, not under- 
“''KrcKs’ I don’t understand "-"Hopsthe 
twig kicks the bucket How dull you are Chambers’s Journal. 

Kick up a row [<7o%Kwf] sf^iSttsT cstETl Create a disturb- 
. ® S' Beggais get no good by kicking up a row,— Reade, 

shindy) fipBl cm t 

“""ccessary bustle j carry on an unnecessary or 

3 Cif^ Lose life, 

„ Tits heels he'll ktch up, 

blain by an onslaught fierce of hick-up — R Browning. 

Kioksie-winsie (orKieksy-wicksy) c^;cqtisl ^cScs, 
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A horse that hichs and winces in impatience. 'Si'TPtfVs 

Full of whims and fancies, uncertain , [ hence, figuratively ] ’fji, ^ 
A wife [Shakespeare spells it c, g 

He wears his honours in a bo\ unseen 
That hugs his here at home, 

Spending his manly marrow in her arms, 

Which should sustain the bound and high cunet 
Of Mar's fiery steed — Suakhspeakl. 

Kid lay— Same as Kinchin lay ( which see ). 

Kidderminstor poetry Coarse doggerel verse, like the 

coarse woollen manufacture of Kidderminster. The term was first used 
by Sherstone who applied it to a Mr C., of Kidderminster — 

"Thy verses, friend, are Ktdiio minster staff • 

And I must own you've measured not enough " 

Kidney bean A sort of bean, so called from its shape 

Kilkenny cats These cats are proverbially 

notable as goiiu; on fighting till one destroys the other e. g The) 
fight among each other like the famous Kilkenny cats with the har,p> 
result that the population never outgrows the power of the country to 
support It —1 1 VOGAKU. 

Kill by inohcB f’T^'tfsi^Hir^ ^131) Mfol Pr:il Put to death 

by gradual means, as by torture. [ rf Dio by inohOB ] 

Kill by kindneBB— See Kill with kindness 

Kill in cold blood cTt5pi»[ §c^t 3 nl t^S\ 

T31 Take one's life dclibcr.atcl)' without being provoked in any w.ij to 
do so r. The robbers <!//£■(< the traveller iij co'd blood merely for 
the fun of the thing. [See In cold blood ]. [ tribe. 

Ktll Oir^tfissl ’ffiPfl PfSfl Extirpate eg- I fc f i/f. / off the w hole 

Kill one’s man [ Collogmal ] 31:1 Put one’s oppo- 

nent to death m a duel c.g, llcitas a famous shot, had lill,d k's 
man before he came of age. and nobody scarce dared look at him 
whilst at Bath.— M, Edgi worth. 

Kill the fatted colfTt^tcre Tt35t^t3 rr’s Till Make 

splendid preparations for entertaining anybodj [The allusion is to a 
parable in the Bible, in which the father killed the folUd ca’f for his 
penitent prodigal son ] 

Kill the goose that lays the golden eggs, or Kill the goose to got 
egge Pitg Tfiico fel ^ 3931 , Tfft csflcs t\fs 

Lose an excellent customer by grasping at more than one’s due , 
destroy the source of prosperity , g If Brian had only known how 
immensely he had risen in her respect by the not \ery extraordinary 
display of talent and ability which he had just made, he would doubtless 
nave hastened to ^ifi //i< geosr fAfl/ //iirf the golden eggs by platinir 
classical compositions until he weaned her.— Good Words. ^ ^ “ 
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Kill time 

-PR! OfS’Tl Busy oneself with something which occupies the 

attention, so as to make time pass pleasantly, or without tediousness 
e,g. For the time he had nothing to do, and devised various means 
to kill Umt ^ , V 

Kill two lairds with one stone lii^ lOT , '9'*F M?t5 

^ , isi^ jpinr Ssicqf , t**! c?«tl « c^” 

Accomplish two objects at the same time, or by a single effort e g 
I went down to Calcutta to see my sick brother, and there purchased 
a nice building, thus killing two birds with one stone 

Kill with (or by ) kindness ^tif5 c*fi 

^ feci Carry kindness, or what is intended to be 

kindness, to such an extent as to be annoying. [ It is said that Draco, 
the Athenian legislator, met with his death from his popularity, being 
smothered in the theatre of j£gina by the number of caps and cloaks 
showered on him by the spectators — ^Brewer ]. [ pace. 

Killing pace JI1iw*t5 ^ppitig Exceptionally quick or exhausting 

Killing tunes Ust^l aff^ fe<t%Pra ^ The days of the 

persecution of the Covenanters. 

Kinchin lay, or kid lay wN ^ ^<tf? The 

robbing of children e, g. What m "Oliver Twist" fifty years later 
IS called the kinchin lay, appears here as the kid lay ) the last word 

meaning profession.— K. Oliphant. ['Sft'W csti I 

Kind reception is better than feast t Proverb ] nt^ni *1111 

Kind to ( Wf Gracious to , benign to ; lovingly tender to 
e. g. Be kind to your neighbours. 

Kindle a fire for the devil ^liqcsi Do what is really sinful 

under delusion that one is doing God’s service. 

Kindly tenant Jfpsft!? efwi, ^ eiwl ( In Scotland ), a tenant of 

the same stock as his landlord, or who held his lands m, succession 
from father to son, for several generations. 

Kindly words cool anger [ Proverb ] 55 C 3 Ftt«(^ gt»iqii to 1 

Kindness ought to be repaid by kindness [Proverb] ^ 4iwtPl 
IRl ^ ^ . feW^ ^ fefS® I 

(The) King can do no wrong 'SrtWplt’iPt nWc? 

^ 0^ ![i, fepjtsi A sovereign is not responsible 

for the acts of his ministers • whatever wrong is done, the adminis- 
trative government must be held responsible for it. 

-King cash (The same as what the Americans call "Almighty 

Dollar") e, g. 

Now birth and rank and breeding. 

Hardly saved from utter smash, 

Have been ousted, rather roughly, 

By the onslaught of King Cask,— T rvth, 
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^ 'sra O'lC 

popularity after havitiR had hi^dav . one who is regard^ as mono- 
tonous and no more interesting. [See Sing Stork for King Log] 
c ^ In that somewhat cold-watcnsh region adventurers of the sensa- 
tional kind come down now and then with a splash, to become dis- 
regarded king Logt before the ne\t session.— Low FLr 

King Mob The vulpar multitude. 

King of boasts ^S^lEf, fT-t; The hon. 

King of metals Gold, which is not only the most valuable of 

metals, but also is without its peer in freedom from alloj. 

(A) Kingofalired 6 andpatoh. 08 C#RtttPP!<ttf^ c'ljtfci A 

hack who comoiles books for publishers but supplies no originality of 
thought or matter, 

(riic) King of Spam’s trumpotor^tsTS, A donkey. 

King of terrors TOt^, ^51 ^‘^^*** ^ S- hriRhtful to .nil men is death 
— from of old named "Aiiigo/fmoi-r"— C aulili . 

King of the forest ( fete's ) The oak. 

King of waters— The river Amazon in South Amuica. 

King of the jungle tiit^ The tiger. 

King of the sea— The herring. [ jects. [ Sec below, ] 

King Stork -tl -smtBtst -tlR? One who devours his frog sub, 

King Stork for king Log— There IS a story in -T-sop’s tabic-, m which 
the frogs beeged Jupiter to give them a king, whernipnn he gave them 
a I og But as it was quite motionless and uninteresting llio frogs 
.again prayed to Jupiter for .-i better and more hiely one Upon this 
lupitcr suit them a stork which at once set about eating them all up 
Hence the phrase means ''a change from a qiiu t and monotonous state 
of government to one of bustle and oppression." 

Kingdom come g»{l, The st.itc after death • 

the next world r. g. If the face of the master is to be taken .is a 
barometeff we shall all be in Itn^tlotn con*c before lonij — Mar.r\ \T* 

Kingdom of God ififCira iilEj ^ -afe The authority or dominion of God. 
'Sfl'dlfe? ^ The spiritual realm of which God is the acknowledged 
sovereign 3*5113, fe The universe. 

King’s Bench afefe The bench or seat of the king, fett^ 

(In England), one of the high courts of hw, so called 
because the king used to sit there , -called Queen’s Beach durinp 
the reign of a queen ^ 

King’s oheeee goes half in paring -atcinf ?rtil 'ftR^ ^ Half 
of the king's income is consumed by the numerous calls on his purse. 

King’s (or Queen’s) Counsel fetPJTj 
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( In England ), an honorary rank of barristers often abbrevi'aled 
into K. C ^ 

Kang’s cnshion ^ Vttm TOW R WF A 

temporary seat made by two persons crossing their hands. 

King’s disease— Appendicites. 

King’s English Correct or current language of good 

English speakers , pure English —called Qneen’s English during 
a queen’s reign * «. g. She was the most ignorant old creature that 
ever was known, could neither read nor write, and made sad jumble 
of the hn^s English when she spoke — SalX. 

King’s evidence ^ 

^ A criminal who is allowed to become a 
witness in favour of the Crown against an accomplice , also, the 
testimony of such a witness . — called Queen’s evidence during a 
queen’s reign e g The unhappy man, to save his lile^ had betrayed 
his master and turned itng's evidence. — Sala. 

King’s evil Scrofula. 

Kings have long hands ^sI'sHI'sTl Kings, in general, are 

immeasurably powerful, their power and authority reaching the end 
of their dominions, 

Kang’s heads Postage stamps called during a queen’s reign 

Queen’s heads ( which see ). 

King’s keys [ Law phrase ] *ttW, ’I'nlill 

Stfn cat^ TO Crowbars, hatchets, &c,, where- 
with sheriff's officers force doors and locks. [ effigy. 

King’s picture [ Coif. ] 451515 ^ Coin stamped with the sovereign's 

Kingswood lions Donkeys. [ another (after a quarrel). 

Kiss and he friends ’ll ’S^FStq's i?85l Be reconaled to one 

Kiss hands cTO % ’1? Tl ’ftWt’t Wl illw ^ ^ 

Kiss the sovereign’s hands on a minister’s acceptance or relinquish- 
ment of office. 

Kiss the book tfelprtwc’t? TO ^ ^ 
a copy of the New Testament after taking a legal oath. 

Kiss the dust TOKtft5 lesul ; TOtfe® ’ll ^ Be felled to the 
ground , be vanquished or slam. 

Kiss the ground ^511^^5 ^ ?8?It Be greatly humbled . e, g. 

Soon her pride shall hiss the ground, — Cowper. 

Kiss the gunner’s daughter {CelloquiaT\ C5tcTO 'sitTOi #ll 

Get a flogging, tied to the breech of a cannon. 

Kiss the hand flTO 5tTO ft'H’lTOi'f ^ ^ ^ 

Kiss another’s hand in token of submission, 

Kiss the here’s foot ftcTO5s 1515(65 (^i? TO Be too 

late for anything • be a day after the fair. 
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Kibb the mistress Make a good hit , shoot right into the 

eye of the target. 

SiBB the rod ^ ^91 Submit to punishment. 

Kiss under the mistletoe ftsitra nisMs TOU ) 

^rts[^ olal cltstit firal WK it5R 

TOi 'sl^tc’F ^ ^ .— ^ jfl , W' *sr5ra ^TUstif^’r 

Kiss a girl while passing under a sprig 
of mistletoe hung up during the Christmas season ,— a practice very 
common in Kngiatid and other Kuropean countries and causing great 
merriment. ° “ 

Ktsaing goes by favour [ Pyovejb ] ^ I 

Kit-eat size— (In picture or photo) three quarters length of the subject. 

Kit-oats— Mutton pies, so called from Christopher Cat, a renowned 
pastry- maker. [ vated for kitchen use. 

Kitchen garden A garden where vegetables are culti- 

Kitchen-maid WPlt«rriI iftfl ’ll ift'f A maid or servant for the kitchen, 

Kitohen-physio S’ltun Substantial fare. 

Kitchen-stuff S’tWsi Material used m kitchens . «. ir With 

your frying-pan and other #i/e/icn-ri«# you have brought to their last 
home mote rebels than those that promised more and did less.-QoEn.s 

Kitchen-woneh— Same as Kitchen-maid (which see). 

Kite-flying ^,§1 The dealing in fictitious accom- 

modation paper to raise money. [See Fly a Kite]. 

Kith and km, or Kith or km ^ Acquaintances and 

^latives <f. g (i) It was a sair vev to all her hfh and ha — Scorr h'i 
My grandfather is his cousin, so he is kuh and km to me-DiL-EVs 

An ,ntra«- 

counted on she is hUU catiU slm~Q. Eliot'^ 

IT,;''’ « w, «i<H 

Knave of Sologne More knave than fool 

Kneel to ( ^ vft^j ,prt p^,, jo^.n on the knees before 

also, that he shall not kneel to the false eods and **”5 po'nt 

meet him, you sink into the class of luntifotslEi 


39 
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Knee tribute Adoration or reverence, by prostra- 

tion or bending the knee. 

Knifo-and-fork PJ ’ttnt A good eater e. He did 

due honour to the repast j he ate and drank and proved a capital 
Inifc-and-fork even at the risk of dying the same night of an indiges- 
tion. — Gaborian , 

Kniglit bachelor cst^pi ^ 

JitI The title of one who has been knighted, but not attached to any 
special order, 

Knight of industry raiftCS ; C5t?, A footpad; a thief, a sharper, 

Knight of La Manoha— Don Quixote. 

Knight of St Crispin A shoemaker e g. Here the shoemaker 

sat merrily hammering at his last The officer had nothing for the 
Imght of St. Crispin, and after interchanging salutation with him the 
company proceeded on their way, leaving him still singing on his stool 
—Scotsman. 

Knight of the blade A roistering bully, 

Knight of the Bleeding Heart A 

member of the Bleeding Heart, which was one of the many semi- 
religious orders instituted in the Middle Ages in honour of the Virgin 
Mary. 

Knight of the carpet A civil knight, as opposed to a mili- 

tary so called because created kneeling on a carpet, not in the field 

Knight of the cleaver A butcher, 

Knight of the cloak— Sir Walter Raleigh, so called from his throwing 
his cloak into a puddle for Queen Elizabeth to step on as she was about 
to enter her barge. 

Knight of the handoufifs A policeman, 

Knight of the napkin A waiter in a hotel. 

Knight of the needle A tailor. 

Knight of the pencil A better in races, who 

always keeps a pencil m hand to mark down the bets. 

Knight of the peatle ( or pestle and mortar ) Apothecary 

Knight of the post pi Mt? W, 

One who gams his living by giving false evidence on trials, or 

false bail . hence, a sharper in general e. g. "Nirnghtof the post," 
quoth he, "for so I am termed ; a fellow that will swear you anything 

for twelve pence.”— Nash. A man in the pillor}', or 

that has been tied to whipping post. 

Knight of the road A highwayman. 

Knight of the Buefol Oonntenanoe— Don Quixote. 

Knight of the shears iNt A tailor, 

Knight of the wheel vilTfrc? A cyclist 
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Knight’s feo The amount of land with which a knight was 

invested on his creation. 

Knights of laboni 'sftcsifiWil ^j 3 ^ 3 tC^T fin the United 

States), a national labour organisation, 

Knights of the rainbow ftpR Flunkeys so called 

from their liveries. 

Knights of the Round Table— Knights belonging to a celebrated order 
instituted by King Arthur, and whose exploits and adventures form the 
subject of many ballads, and much of the early romantic poetry of 
England The members are said to have derived their name from 
the large circular table round which they sat The table was circular 
to prevent any heart>sore about precedency. 1 he number of these 
knights IS variously given , the popular notion is that they were twelve , 
several authorities place the number at forty . but the "History of 
Prince Arthur” states that the table was made to accommodate 150. 
King Leodegraunce, who gave Arthur the table on his wedding day, 
sent him also 100 knights, Merlin furnished zS, Arthur himself added 
2 , and 20 "sieges" were lelt to reward merit. These Knights went 
forth into all countries in quest of adventures. 

Knigbta of the spigot C'ftRs'? Tapsters • publicans. 

Knights of the stick Compositors. 

Kmghta of the whip A coachman, 

Knights Templars— A religious and military order first established at 
Jerusalem, in the early part of the lath century, for the protection of 
pilgrims and of the Holy Sepulchre, also called Knights of tho 
tS’fj ’ 11° “Ecause they occupied an apartment of the pl.ice 
of Baldwin II in Jerusalem, near the temple. ^ 

Ktut one’s brow Tm\ ’ll m ^ ifitl Draw up 

the brow into wrinkles m deep thought or displeasure, frown, c. r- 

He knits hts brow, and shows an angry ej e —Shakespeare. 

Knit np [ Obs ] C»t| ^ Wmd up , come to a close e r 

ias!-HoSARn ' '‘if 

— , _ , ^ t Knoo without usinc a kev. 

Knob latch C’lPHlfl^ A latch which can be operated bj turning a 

Knock about Rove about aimlessly , loaf 

^ut e. g. I have hiodcd about the world a good deal.-HACGAKc 

^ M ^ Fatigue, tire out . perplev, bewilder e r 

With one thing and another now I am so hiocUd ahouf f i„f r „ 

puttwoandtwotogether.-BLACKMOBE° that I cannot 

Knock against ( itta ) cJtfit eit^H Strike against . e. ^ Gron. 
mg in the dark, he knocked his head against a post. ' " 

Knock at ((?m Strike or beat at es- 

^ f u® n u admittance or help <. g /•,.», z J „ 

1 door, and it shall be opened to you,— Bintn. ^ the 
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Enook down ^ Strike down ; fell prostrate by a 

blow or blows • e. g. She was not a woman to be knocked down and 
trampled on without resistance.— T rollops. 

tUsI pH OTSiri Assign to a bidder m an auction by a blow or 

knock of the hammer , knock off e g' The auctioneer knocked down 
this field-glass to me at five rupees.— M cMordie. 

Euock-down argument [ ColloqmaL ] 'SI?!?! An argument which 
cannot be answered and which completely overthrows the reasoning of 
the person against whom it is directed 
Enook in the head— See Enock on the head 

Enook into a cooked hat [Slang'\ ofgirl Lick 

out of shape , give a profound beating. 

Enoek-kneed TO nt?!? !it|| ^ With 

the knees turned inwards so that they knock together in walking. 

Enock off [ Colloquial ] 'Sft’iltw ^1 Cif«t} 

Force off by a blow or by beating e, g He knocked off the neck of 

the bottle, and drank off its contents at a draught. ( 

Leave off ( work, &o. ) : e, g When the varlet knocked off work 
for the day, it was observed that he was possessed of a strange manner. 

— Besant. 5prt*fl Accomplish hastily e, g, Rover, too 

—you might easily get up Rover while you are about it, and Cassio 
and Jeremy Diddlet You can easily knock them off , one part helps 
the other so much —Dickens. ^lEtH 

Assign to a bidder by a blow or knock of the auctioneer’s hammer . 
e.g. The chronometer was at last knockeioffto me, (^Ftlltf^ 
fe® Cease, as from work , desist • e. g. In the work- 

room it has got to last until the time to hock o^.— B esant. 

Enock on ( or in ) the head 'siHft® sitfiRl cifetI ^ ^ 

Stun or kill by a blow upon the head e g. We sometimes see in 
Calcutta stray dogs knocked on the head by a class of people of the 

lowest order. iPFl 'S’Pl Put an end to ; defeat , 

frustrate j foil e. g. The great object of my voyage is knocked on 
the /leuif,— D ickens. 

Enook out fl|fg ) '^t{^ cipsirl Force out by a blow 

or blows e. g. Will you knock out the French sentry’s brains ? — 
Goldsmith 

Euook-out auction Hftill ftsp 

An auction where the bidders are largely swindling con- 
federates e.g There are occasional ^ unci ou/s and other malprac- 
tices in every sale-room in London — ATHENiEtM 

Enock out of time Settle one’s 

hash for him ; smash him up, 

Enook spots off someone, or something 
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£7Sir| , ^1 Get the better of • beat him soundly , do 

the job thoroughly. 

Enook the bottom or the stutang oat of anything rttsRtn 
STS’!! , ^sf Confound , bring to naught, 

Knock together Get together or cons- 
truct hastily. 

Knock under 7PS\ Submit ; yield . acknow- 

ledge to be conquered eg. Colonel Esmond ktwdid tiitder to his 
fate,— Thackeray. 


Knock up ^ Rtfstl Arouse by knocking e.g Please, 

me K^i just before daybreak -nciy^ttnf irrs ^ Become fatigued, 
wearied, or worn out, as with labour , fail of strength . give out 
e.g 1 he horses were beginning to tnoci up under the fatigue of such 

out , so fatigue as to be unable to do more e. g The men v.ue 
entirely inocitd up -WnnsTRR ®}sr5t^ isHli! Construct hastily. 
(To be) Knocked into a cooked hat, or into the middle of nost 
weak ^ To be thoroughly beaten. 

Know a hawk from a handsaw ( or hernshaw or heron 1 

nnotS.l‘’Zwr/^ 

ns . Tt'^ ” T” ”■ • 

Warren. ^ "“‘•‘‘"e ''''«tcvcr nionf jour conduct- 
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e,g I have purchased' the estate only recently, and fenow no part of 
\i by sight. 

Know chalk ffom cheese ’It?!! , PTO ^ ?ttf1' 

Understand what is going on, or what is for one’s interests. 

Know for certain Know surely «. g, Y ou may know 

forcertatn, I will have revenge on him. 

Know how many beans make five {Colloquial ] tWH ^ 

, ’5t®tt?F 5^ ^5l Have experience of worldly affairs ; be knowing 

or shrewd e.g I was a fool, I was, and didn't knov) how many 
beans made five 1-. Farjeon. 

Know no bounds ^ 'sfPI?! Be unlimited or endless e g His 
envy and malice knew no ioKiiifs — L amb 

Know not what to make of ( ) f¥ 'Rl 

fV, tt^ *l! ’tt^ understand what to do with or how to view 

(anything) e g The author does not know what to make of the episode 
of Olivia and her husband.— Black. 

Know of ( . ^STt^ll 1(1 'SR^t'5 Have knowledge 
of • possess information or instruction about e, g. Knew you of this 
fair work Shakespeare, ’stsiifivt af«t1 , ®tfN 

^ Take cognizance of • make examination of «, g. Know 
of your youth, examine well your blood.—SHAKESPEARE. [Also see 
Know about ]. 

Know on which side one’s bread is buttered [ Colloquial ] f%i3t 
^ ’Its! Understand what is for one's beneht or 

interest e g "Pshaw answered his mercurial companion, "he 
knows on which side his bread is buttered " — ^Dickens. 

Know one by one’s company ^’l! Determine a 

person's character by the quality of his friends e, g 1 don't think 
this man will be of any use to us 1 have known him by his company. 

Know one for ( SfFfl Take one to be , know one in 
the character of e, g. I Anew her for the wife of the magistrate. 

Know one’s mind •(! ^5! Not be irresolute or wavering e, g. 
He knows his mind, so you may be sure of his doing this 

Know one’s own limitations Oi^ *!|t^ Know 

the reach and limit of one’s abilities. 

Know the ropes ■ftw ^ **fW ’il 

vitfl Understand the details of any matter, as a sailor understands his 
rigging. 

Know to a certainty t^pb'O'ni.’t SFW Know certainly : e, g. No one 
_ knows to a certainty what Shakespeare was,— Smiles. 

Know what o’clock it is (or what’s o’clock)— Same as Know 
what’s what. 
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Enow what one is ahont fKsra ^ *8 '5rf%® ^*(1 Under- 

staad one’s business , be knowing and ptudent e g. She makes the 
most of him, because she knows what she is about and keeps a mean. 
~M. Arnoi-d. 

Know what’a what f^pj ^ »tt5l ; l[5t1 ; Be 

able to understand everything, or what is going on e, g, I am an old 
fellow and know •what's •mha.t — Goldsmith. 

Know which side of one’s bread is buttered ’*11^1 Be 

mindful of one's own interest. 

Know which way the wind blows ( wt*l 'SR^T® 

Be aware of the true state of affairs. 

(A) Knowing card [ Mung] jpf) jibiW, ^ C5rt¥ Any 

one who is wide awake. 

Knowledge-box [ Colloquial ] The head, the brain being 

the seat of all human knowledge 

Knowledge in youth is wisdom in age [ Proverb ] rIw ®t«I 

PtSiwi*! IR 1 

Known for ( fVp ) ^ ^ Distinguished for e. g. She 

was i iWTOit for h er accomplishments. 

Known to ( ) fwS ’ifet® ’ll ^ Familiar to s. g. 

To the gods alone 

Uur future offspring and our wives are know — Drydsn. 
Knuokle down [ Colloquial ] ^ Yield . submit , acknow- 

ledge one’s self as conquered g. We knuckled down under an 

w Apply 

Kllu«kl9tolC.(A.,«..(](TRR8)IWBW.,^^S„p„„,„ 

ontest ,yiel to e.g. I had to knuckle dossa to ihis man— to own 

^b^e„butfor h.shelp.-Mas.LinTo.. 

'21^ Apply one’s self vigorously or earnestly to e, g 
2"therwrk. the men on strike again knuckled 

knuckles when conquered^ e p- The canm ^ table with the 

«P his weapon. and^resuLd ht s^? .S ««*», put 
Stevenson. ‘“s seat, grumbling like a beaten dog - 

Kow-tow st«lFt Prostrate one’s self to one’, 

as homage or worship, and knock the foreh a t superiors, either 

ten also kotow and kaow-tsow /I I °"i Sfo^nd ; writ- 
to him.— H. James, " ’ and^owiowAd 
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L. L. D. — Doctor of laws—* e., both civil and canon. 

Laborare eat orare [Latin] «if?|a!jsi ^ 

To work IS to pray., 

La-de da 1^% C^Tt^ A yea- nay sort of a fellow, with no back bone • 
e g I wish that French brother of his, the Parisian la-de-da, was more 
like him, more of an American.— Gunter. 

Laborious labour S(>1^ Labour or delivery that is un- 

usually difficult or painful, 

Labour a question Go in any length 

over a question , discuss a question m detail. 

Labour market Supply 

of unemployed labour in relation to the demand for it 

Labour of love ^ , ’ISfl Hi sj'Rit'Ts; ^ 

515 PI ^ A labour performed, or service voluntarily 
undertaken, in obedience to the dictates of affection or fondness, 
whether for the work itself or for the person for or in behalf of whom 
It IS performed ; work undertaken for the love of the thing without 
regard to pay e g, Howard was once more abroad pursuing his 
hbonr of love on the borders of the Black Sea.— Smiles. 

Labour under ( c^t^l ^ ^ ffl ^51, C®ht1 Be oppressed 

with 5 move slowly under the weight of , suffer from e, g. She was 
always labouring, in secret, under this distress. — Dickens 

Labour with { ^ ^1 

Take pains to convince. 

Labourer is worthy of his hire ital ^ rtf's?!! »rlt 5t?tsf elf® 

^ Sfs® tpi One who labours for your good must not be roughly 

treated. 

Labouring oar ct ttiS &fftra rsif^*}? *ft^ « »ifta!tt5i?[ «(C?it^ ^ The oar 
that requires most strength and exertion ,— often used figuratively 
e. g. He had undertaken a most difficult task which made him puU 
the labouring oar, [for you — Brkw^ee. 

Laoa one’s jacket for one Beat • e. g. I’ll lace your jacket 

Laced coffee (or tea) ^ 5 l Coffee or tea mixed with spirits 

Laced mutton Ct5l A prostitute [Obsolete], 

Laconic speech ^W?I 'iRltj's' ’f’rtil A very 

concise and pithy speech in which the speaker gives the plain facts 
without trying to embellish them in any way by the usual oratonal 
arts. 

Laden (or stowed) in bulk c<ltc»f sjfst^tar rsrt«l’ft®ft^ c?Wft ( Wt^fW ) 
Having the cargo loose in the hold, or not inclosed in bales, or casks. 
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Ladies’ companion C5l» ’ITl'-t A small bag used 

for carrying women’s work. 

Ladies’ man A man fond of the society of women. 

Ladies of the lake OTSi Strumpets; prostitutes c c^. But for diftcrcncc 
marriage makes ’twi\t wives and ladies of the /of r.— SaMurr Buru’P. 

Lady altar ^rtt^ CStRra sftn Sc,’?! £€^71 An altar in a lady chapel. 

Lady Bountiful A munificent patroness e, if Uvery 

one felt that since Mrs. A. W.1S playing the part of Lady BouKlifuI, it 
was better that she should go through with it.— j. Pain 

Lady olxapol^tflc^fil3 5itPI§!.’?lft!^:l A chapel dedie.itcd to Virgin 
r . C f'O" of 

Laay-day The 25th of March, to rommcmor.atc the Anmincia* 

Lady-killer Ct ^fspil Spt TRI ; jri'irCTlTi! S'fti A 

man who fancies his fascinations irresistible to wonteii ; .a gallant who 
captivates the hearts of wnni«ii e. g [ He w.as ) a renouncd damlv 
and lady-ktlhr — Kvousii Maga/ivi;, 


Lady-kilhng M«|st The art or pr.actiec of caotisating the 

hearts of women eg Better for the sake of womankind that this 
dangerous dog should leave off ladv L«t«5 '.— Tiulki rm. 

Lady-love ■sflM A lady or woman lovu^l . a sweet heart ; ,i mulro-. 

(A) Lady of a oertaiu ago pi rjiteg? rr-il nl ■SM— t.?!* sfe 

A lady of an age best not stated accuratcly-.at least no longer o'unr 

’IftPirrra, crtri .Slang Inr .a 

Lady of the broom Epnrtl A houEcmaid 

makes the 

e.H p.p.t M w„„„ °"U 

, '-r- H... 

Laid up lu lavendor rrsrfsffla „ 

Laiaaea faire [ P,e„oh i ^ 

rrh., ue, 1;, 
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Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey, who resided in the lake district' > 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland, and sought inspiration m the 
simplicity of nature , ^ 

Lamb of God Jesus Christ, who was typified by the paschal lamb:, 

e Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sm of the world, 
—Bible 

Lamb-pie A flogging. ' ' ' [ roasted over spiced ale. 

Lamb’s wool A beverage consisting of the juice of apples 

Lame conolusion ^ An imperfect, 

unsatisfactory conclusion eg. , 

O, most lame and impotent conclusion, — Shakespeare 

Lame duck [Slang ] A defaulter at the stock or 

exchange , a bankrupt [pretence.. 

Lame exouae vs^ A worthless unsatisfactory 

Lame in ( or of ) ( 'afCJf ) «I 5 Crippled or disabled in ( some limb ) : 
e, g He was lame in {oc of ) the right leg. 

Lament for ( ^ ^ ^ Weep or wail for , mourn ‘ 

for e, g, Jeremiah lamented for Josiah —Bible, 

Lammas day — ist August, or the loaf-mass day, when a loaf was given 
to the priests in lieu of first fruits, ‘ 

Lamp of heaven M The moon, ' ' 

Lamp of Phoebus ^ The sun 

Lamp shade 'srttefWsSt'f’i A screen, as of paper, glass, or tin, for soften^ 
ing or obstructing the light of a lamp. 

Lana capiina [LaU s] ^ ^ ^ Goats’ wool , a thing ^ 

of little worth or consequence or which does not exist 

Lance-corporal The lowest of the non- 

commissioned officers He wears one chevron or slash on his sleei'C , 

Lance-knight A foot-soldier. 

Land agent <(1 A person employed to sell or let 

land, to collect rents, and to attend to other money matters connected 

with land. 

Land at ( C-rh ^tc|l ) •tfsil' Disembark at e,g. We landed, 

at (jibralter and saw the place [ sails. 

Land boat A vehicle on wheels propelled by 

Land fish A fish on 

land , a person quite out of his element. [See Fish out of water], 

distinguished 

Land.hoI[iVaaW]^st^;flf^^^ ^ saij . an, 

nouncmg sight of land ^ 

Land in ( ^ Debark in bring 
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down to i involve in c.g. Extravagance will soon land a man 
debt — McMordie. 

Land louper cn obI ^ Cf*! One 

who flies the country for debt or crime. 

Land lubber <5rt?t^ fW— J ltPwftc’n! ^ ^55 afe 

A name given in contempt by sailors to a person who 
lives on land, 'sipitfe An awkward or inexperienced sailor. 

Land ( or Houae ) of bondage ( In Bible history ), Egypt. 

[ By extension ] ’ll A place or con- 

dition of special oppression 

Land of oakea Scotland , — so called, because the Scots arc good 

m baking oatmeal cakes, and these cakes are much e.itcn by the 
poorer classes [CoUogtital'i e. g The lad v loves .and .admires and 
worships everything Scottish , the gentleman looks down on the innd 
of enlerhke a superior intelligence —Blackwood 

Land of dttrknoaa ^5 The grave • c g. Before I go whence I shall 
not return, even to the land of dariness and the shadow of di..ith — 
Bible. 

Land of myrrh— Aaab or Saba. 


Land of nod [ Colloquial J fel 'Stm Sleep c. g 
But every night I go abroad 
Afar into the land of nod — Sti \ nssox’. 

Laud of promise OiBfn Ofl C In Bible history ), Canaan [ By extension } 

SafTxpeSon'^'’ ^ ^ 

Land of shadows gtBtPJ Dream-land, 

Land of stars and stnpes— The United ';ni..= ..r a 

reference IS to their nationalllag Amcric.a .-the 

The place of the faithful .- 

We'll meet and aye be fam 
In the land of ihi leal — Barontss Naiun'i 
Land of the living ' 

^ He is no' 

Land on ( PfPl l!?^""sero*'n 1 

Land shark [ Sa,Io,f ea„t ] „ vm 
Landed interest A swindler 

landholding class in a communi^'^^ ^ combined interest of the 

cw,„ 
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Landing net ^ A small, bag-shaped net, used in fishing 

to take the fish from the water after being hooked. 

Landmarks of history Important events by 

which eras or conditions are determined. 

Landscape gardening SnJiHil *8 

5it^ The art of laying out grounds and arranging trees, shrubbery, 
ire., in such a manner as to produce the most pleasing efiect. 

Lang syne [ Scotch ] Long since , in the olden time ; in days 

gone by ( The song of Anld Lam syne is incorrectly attributed to 
Robert Burns ) e. g. There was muckle fighting about the place lang 
syne. — ScoTX. 

Lank hair ^*11 ^ Long, thin hair. 

Lantern jaw 'STora efts'll ’taW't Cheeks so thin that one may see day- 
light through them, as light shows through the horn of a lantern. 

Lantern land 'Slptf 3 ntssj The land of literary charlatans. 

Lapsus linguffi [ Latin ] ^ c^t»f A slip of 

the tongue • an imprudent word inadvertently spoken. 

Lares and Penates ^ The domestic or 

publ’c idols of the Romans. 

(A) Large order '8ff^5siff?3 i?lPl ^ ^ An exaggerated claim 

or statement , a difiicult undertaking. 

Lash at 'stfSRI ^ Attack severely e.g, To laugh at follies or 

to lash at vice — Drvden, 

Lash into fury f’i'8^ Render furious by striking with 

a lash or whip, figuratively] '®ili,'1lR>'6 ^RlSl 

C«1«I| Excite or agitate violently e, g. The sea was lashed into 
/«ry.— P rescott 

Lash out C5ti5l Kick out, as horses. 'f|p|3 

Break out wildly or furiously. 

Last but not least c*tR sit*( ^ ^ dk 

(31 51151151, ^55 >5^1 fSR !ICH ^ 5fl ^ Though men- 

tioned last, should not on that account be considered as one of less 
importance or worth than the previous ones e. g He is a profound 
scholar, a good musician, an expert painter, and last but not least, an 
excellent wit. 

Last but one S^ll? The one immediately preceding the 

last ; penultimate e g U) His name is last but one in the list. {2) 
The last stanza but one of the poem is very sweet. 

Last oast, or Last oast of the die ^t*ll3 Final throw of 

the dice. (Bence, figuratively The final desperate effort 

for gaining success. 

■{The) Last day ( 51CS ) ni’f'UC'lJ^ PfStew? fw The final day 
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of ludgment ( according to the Christian belief ) e. g- Her ashes will 
rise against her murderers, on the last day — Dickens. 

(The) Last days or titaoB The period when the end of 

the world draws nigh. 

(The) Last enemy *13? ’R'l Death. [ "i?‘l Death. 

(The) Last extremity 55R 5^ The utmost pitch of misfortune. 

Last honours Funeral rites , obsequies. 

Last judgment 5fC3 Wq ^erf ’I? 

W C*t^fq5t? ^flpr^q The judgment which, according to the Christian 
belief, cjod will hold on Doomsday over all who have eier lived 
on the earth, and send them to eternal heaven or hell according to 
their actions, 

(The) Last straw ( Of ) ait? El^tl^nt 5)7 

^<Il Anything that finally causes a catastrophe e, g. " Tht. 
last straw will break the camel’s back " — Proverb, 


(The) Lsst straw will break the camel’s (or horso's) nook or back 
[ Proverb ] ’SfCt «Rtr?l ^'til ’■ItCrFi! Kl»ttttsrs ^ 1 
Lata at night 'srf^T Far in the night e g. He sat up la*c a' 
mght . — W ebst er. 

Lata in the day ’PTR '*(^, 4’F( Too long delayed • 

too late e g, “I am not going to stand your eternal visits to him ” 
—•“You have stood them for twenty years Rather late tn the day to 
object now,” — Hagsahd, 


Latent period C7tC<t3 Tl^i The regular time in which a 

disease is supposed to CNist without manifesting itself. 

Later on ’(CU Afterwards e 'g. (i) We shall have occasion to spe.ak of 
this later on, (2) Volleys were fired into the camp Inter on — Sot,ritEi. 

(The) Latin cross — Formed thus t. ( The Greek cross lias four equal 
arms, thus + ), ^ 


Latter end , iqlupfj pR The latter part • end of life 

Latter spring Pl^rsW The last part of the spring of the year. 

Lattice up siFfr? afKl ^tfs Rl ^ Cover or inclose with a lattice 

e. g Therein it seemeth he [ Alexander ] hath latticed vi> C-esar — 
r fSORfH. 


Laud to the skies v!j:^qtC7 ^ '^(?W1 c?nKi, 

Twin6^°* lutided the work to the sficj.— 

fssKS. “• “■«“»' »' »- 

''”S’:fAS’zS''2s s»*v='tod'r?'i“ 

supposed to do so, as his good Tulc. 

Laugh at (PFt^l Tn ^ w ’!#!l) ^ ^ Indulge in laugh- 
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ter at e. g. Nor do recollect that M. langhed at all that day, except 

at Sheffield ]oke. — Dickens, ^ill Ridicule , treat with contempt 

e, g. Why do you laugh at me ? — Thackeray. 

Laugh at one’s beard c^rW '’Ffl Attempt to make 

a fool of one , deceive one by ridiculous exaggerations e. g. "By the 
prophet I but he laughs at our beards,” exclaimed the Pacha angrily , 
■'These are foolish lies ” — Marryat. 

Laugh away Drive away by laughter , as, to drive 

aaiiy' regret, ^1^31 Waste in hilarity e. g, Pompey 

doth this day laugh away his fortune. — Shakespeare. 

Laugh down 3131 Cause to cease or desist by laughter , as, 

to laugh down a speaker, §^(^51 Cause to be given up 
on account of ridicule ; as, to laugh down a reform 

Laugh in ono’a sleeve ai^*tTsttl3 ®t3 0fstlt3l f®'5l3 f^t3 3t^T3l, 
3P1 3P( Laugh secretly,' or so as not to be observed, especially 
when apparently preserving a grave or serious demeanour towards 
the person or persons laughed at e, g. Pen laughed in hts sleeve at 
the manner in which his uncle began to imitate the great man,— 
Thackeray. 

Laugh off Si5l^3l Cff'S’ll Laugh in such a manner as to indicate 
that the matter laughed at is of no consequence e. g He laughed off 
her apprehensions assuring her that they were groundless,— Warren 

Laugh on the wrong Bido of one’s face or mouth [Colloquial] ^ 

5!tf3 3t83t3 ^1 Be made to feel 

disappointment or sorrow, especially after boasting, &c. , cry e g. 
Thou laughest there ; by-and-by thou wilt laugh on the wrong side of 
thy /ace.— C arlyle 

Iiaugh out 31^ '^1 Laugh in spite of restraining 

influence ; laugh aloud. 

Laugh out of ^r33t pF| ^C® ^®'’F3l3l®t^^’F3l, 3l 
3t3l ( C’rt't f%| ) ®Jt’t ’ffe® 3t3J 3^31 Free of by laughing at , 
cause to abandon or give up by laughter or ridicule . e*. g. There is 
somewhat in the true scholar which he cannot be laughed out of nor 
be terrified or bought off from. — Emerson. 

Laugh out of court 3t3l 3’t‘tl 3f^ Cover with ridicule 

and so treat as not worth const dering. 

Laugh out of the other corner (or Bide) of the mouth C3lipt ’Firt 
Weep or cry. fWS 31 ^ 41^*1 3F3t3 ^ C»tC3 '5!t3t3 ®^ 

’lf3®t3 3l Rdfe '2131*1 3t3I ?S3l Be made to feel regret, vexation, 
or disappointment, especially after exhibiting a boastful or exultant 
spirit e. g. He had at first laughed at the prospect of their scheme 
being successful, but he had very soon to laugh out of the other corner 
of his mouth. 

Laugh to scorn ^ Deride ; treat with mockery, 
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contempt, or scorn . desp.se c She the not.on 

^®’J^^X®“otl!-so^ned from the exhilaration and laughter 
which It ordinarily produces when inhaled. 

(The! Laughing philoaopher-Democr.tos, of 
' with supfeme contempt the feeble powers of man. (B. C. 460 3 j 7-) 

Laushtng stock ^’Rtcsisl ’tfe illlil An object of ndioule a butt 
of sport e g When he talked, he talked nonsense, and made himself 
( the laughing stoch of his ^earefs.— M acaulay. 

Launch into ( f?p Cause to move into ( the 

waters of) eg They found a great difficulty in /arwic/wng- the 
vessel into the sea. ( fV|C 3) ^'35l Enter into e.g. He 
no sooner ascertained that he was quite right in his conjecture than 
he launched into the most extravagant encomiums of the lady.— 
Dickens 

Launch into eternity PfSHl Dispatch , hang e g 

The execution took place in the jail and he was launched into etermt]/ 
in no time.— Kaye. 

Lavender water «^«r A perfume ‘composed of alcohol, 

essential oil of lavender, essential oil of bergamot and essence of 
ambergris. 

Lavish in ( Expending excessively 
and foolishly in , prodigal in e, g. People are lavish in tricking up 
their children in fine clothes, yet starve their minds, — Locks, 

Lavish of ( ctFPl f’Pp ) ■’ll Profuse in expending or 

bestowing e g. 

The dame has been too lavish of her feast. 

And fed him till he loathes,— R owe, 

Lavish on or upon ( C^«[ Of'S’il Profusely bes- 

tow upon e. g Sebastian did not at all object to the fondness the 
lady lavished on him,— Lamb (C^ pRPI) ^ Squander 

on eg They lavished much money on vices and amusements — 
Webster 

Law-abiding i5(t^ tjtfuirt ^5j Obedient to the 

’ n'^At I . “s present condition 

IS dull and laiti^ahtdtng —Besant. 

Law Fcouohi^^ltnst^ The Norman dialect, or Old French, which was 
used in judicial proceedings from the days of William the ronn.iJ^ 

' to the thirty-sixth year of Edward III e g. To smatter 
an English mouth is as ill an hearing as law French —Milton 

Law of nations ^ fro A code 

i ’'‘=“ 

W f,«« ,h. a.,., 
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pacts, treaties, leagues, and agreements between independent 
communities eg By the laws of nations we are to understand that 
code of public instruction which defines the rights and prescribes the 
duties of nations in their intercourse with each other. — Kext 

Law of nature fro Those fit and just rules of conduct which the 

Creator has prescribed to man, as a dependent and social being, and 
which are to be ascertained from the deductions of right reason e g 
I enter not into the particulars of the faro or its measures 

of punishment , yet there is such a law.— Locke 

Law of the land OfPt? ^ The common 

law in force in a particular country e. g. He was forbidden to do it 
under a heavy penalty, as tt was against the law of the land. 

Law of the Medes and Pareiane Pm Un- 

changeable rules like those of the Medes and Persians e g Caste 
rules were in those days as strict as the laws of the Medes andPeisians, 
—Kaye 

Lawful age The age when the law recognises 

one’s right of independent action , majority 

Lawn tennis A variety of the game of tennis, played in the 

open air, sometimes upon a lawn, instead of in a tennis court 

Laws of honour <sr?ri Certain arbitrary 

rules which the fashionable world tacitly admits : they wholly regard 
deportment and have nothing to do with moral offences 

Laws written in blood 2fC®jT 

Laws which prescribe only death-sentence for each and every kind 
of offence. 

Lay a bet Lay a wager * e. g. And bets were laid that he would 

be ambassador ere long — ^Thackeray. 

Lay a charge against ( crPran ^ Accuse of a 

fault or crime . e g. They laid a charge ogainst him that he had 
betrayed his party. 

Lay a duty t4i*isi^'^ <11 Miff Impose a tav e g. The Govern- 
ment have thought fit to lay a duty on foreign sugar. 

Lay a finger on or upon ^ Interfere with even in the 

smallest degree . e. g. There the greatest lord dare not lay a finger 
upon the meanest peasant.— Sydney Smith. ( ) sttc^ ^ 

Lay hands on e, g. You dare not for your life lay a finger on me. — 
Scott, 

La y afi stteiing unction to one’s soul 

>2|(.«ils( Of'S^ Console one's self with a gratifying idea . e g, Laj 
not that flattering unction to your soul . — Shakespeare, 

Lay a plan Form a project ■ t. g. They then laid > f 

plan in seaet for the destruction of the edifice. 

Layasnar0{ortrap)?rifvfti5i, ‘ 

Form a scheme, or take measures, to do harm f . 
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anybody or throw him into danger e, g. It cannot be denied that the 
trap was laid with much skill. — MACAntAY, 

Lay a tax >5^ ^ Impose a rate e, g. The Government has laid 
a tax on all imports. 

Lay (a thing) to one’s charge ^ Wftc WR Impute a 
fault to one • e. g. The omission was laid to my charge. 

Lay (a thing) to heart 1%^ ^ 51^3 ^'SHl Feel deeply for 

anything e. g The living will lay it to his heart, — Bible, 

Lay a train Lay a line of gunpowder • c. g. If 

an inevitable tram is laid for blowing up the fortress, why need ne be 
anxious that the catastrophe should take place to-day, rather than to- 
morrow ?-Newm an. ^ Cfam Prepare the 

way - e. g. This letter laid the tram for such a series of plotting and 
raanoeuvering as m the end ruined poor B.— Warren. " 

Lay about, or Lay about one 

r' «« “"I 

Lay along ^ p„strate e. g In one place the walk 
of cities are laid afoug.— Holland. 

Conceal men or troops in a place with a view to make "a 
sudden unexpected attack upon the enemv ■ e b- a h, j r 
amlush to cudgel a man who has offended him.-M^CAliv "" 
Lay an anoiiop o j, j j * 

Make prudent provision for the ^ 

prevent from going forwafd, by an^X^; ’?5!l Hinder o? 

tots'"”""” 

filthiness.-BiBLK. ^ ^ “part all 

Lay aside <£i^r{^ . _ 

garment once more and laid it He folded the 

,.i LaSl'&P'"?"- ISWl W P.1 
Discontinue e. »■ w= i. , ' aw 

i^r 

40 ’ '"tap, Ml, mat. 
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unobservant or careless e g. The soft breeze began to blow on my 
cheeks and soon laid me asleep ‘ 

Lay at 'Sltstt'3 ^51, csll ^?rt Strike, or endeavour to strike 

e,g. The sword of him that layeth at him cannot hold. — B ible. 

Lay at one’s door (or at the door of) As- 
cribe or impute to one e, g. The fault was at last laid at my door, 
because, they knew, I was not the man to resent it. 

Lay at tack and manger ^ Live at 

reckless expiense e g 

When Virtue was a country maide. 

And had no skill to set up trade. 

She came up with a carrier’s jade. 

And lay at rack and manger . — Life of Robin Goodfbllow 

Lay away ^1 Put off or away ; discard, 

Deposit in store put aside for preservation e g. You should lay 
away some gram for the rainy season. 

Lay bare Make bare ; open e. g. And latd those proud 

roofs hare to the summer’s rains.— Byron. PRl, 

Reveal , disclose e, g, Cicero did not rest till he latd bare the whole 
conspiracy of Catiline. — McMordie. 

Lay before ( ^ ^ ^ , et#( Exhibit , 

show , present before e, g. The papers are latd before Congress — 
Webster. 

Lay blame on or upon ( CiftHtc^W ^ , Ppifl ^1 Censure 
e. g I lay blame on no one but myself. 

Lay brother >£|^sW5( One received into a convent of monks 

under the three vows, but not in holy orders. 

Lay by ?t«fl Save , reserve for future use e. g. They 

live within their means and lay by something for a rainy day.— Smiles. 

‘ ^ ^1 Put away , dismiss e, g. Let brave spirits 

not be latd by as persons unnecessary for the time. — B acon, 'spf 

' SwitR ^ j Cffffl Put off : e. g. And she arose, and went 
away and laid by her veil. — B ible. 

Lay by the heels [ CoffojKtaf ] vltw cfrefl , isrtfeiF ^ 

Put in chains ; fetter ■ put in confinement , e. g. Poor rogue ! he was 
soon afterwatds 'laid by the keels and swung , for there is no neck 
verse in France to save a gentleman from the gallows. — S ala. 

Lay by the lee — To bring ( a ship ) so that all her sails may be flat 
against the masts and shrouds, and that the wind may come right on 
her broadside, so that she ,will make little or no way. 

Lay claim to ( ) iftft ^ Claim :e, g, I don’t lay claim to 
any reward for my services. 

Lay clerk A layman who leads the responses of the 

congregation, &c,, in the church services. 
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Lay oovars for [ Figuratively ] ( '8^ PItW? ) ‘IlHI ’T^l 

Serve dinner for ( so many guests ) e, g. Covers ivcie laid for fifty 
guests “Webster 

Lay damages ’pfiral c^rs^tl State the amount of 

damages e g. This is an action for a breach of a promise of mar- 
riage, in which the damages are laid at £ 1500. — Dickess, 

Lay down. ^ Resign c, g. I lay down my life for the sheep — 
Bible ^ Give up , quit , relinquish c ^ He was resolved 

to lay down his office —Arnold. Sltsf ^ ’Fill Quit , sur- 

render the use of c g. They soon ran their ship aground, and after 
Some bloodshed were compelled to lay down their arms — Macaulay 

^ , SvffifS Offer , advance e, g. This does not militate 
, against the doctrine I have been laying down — Newman. ’HI 

Prescribe e g, I have laid down, m some measure, the description 
of the old world. — Abbot 

Lay down the law [ Colloquial ] isjcrf TUI ^ fsuH 

’Rt Expound or state authoritatrvcly or dictatorially e. g. 
Though It was pleasant to lay down the law to a stupid neighbour who 
had no notion how to make the best of his farm, it was also an 
agreeable variety to learn something from a clever fellow like Adam 
Bede,— G Eliot. 


Lay eggs 1510 afJR ^ «t{51 Bring forth eggs e g. The sparrow lays 
a number of eggs at a time. 

Layey08on[Co«oj«ia/3(c^f^sn7Pt|fj3)a,f^ 

See e g. For the life of me I never laid eyes on such an odd figure. 
Lay figure isthK A jointed figure of the human body 

us^d by artists as a model, [ Hence, figuratively ] ^ 

A living person, or a fictitious character, wanting in indivi- 

Stive -RfAD?^"''"’" '’=a/y.^g„4,oramcrc 

Lay hands on or upon ( f<Fp ) ^ Pfsul, ^11^31 tlteifl Get 

rnlw*/' appropriate to himself whateier he 

S Of'esl, Kifl Catch hold of; 

SoLD^ Claudius laid hands on her and claimed her as his slave.— 

Touch irre- 
verently what IS sacred [ The expression is taken from the Bible 1 

SU.” ‘ I ■*'*« ^ ’I*! 'a Comnlt 

b,bu,»„s 
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a terrible fire broke out in the eastern quarter of the village and lat/t 
the hamlet in ashes. 

Lay in for ft? Make overtures for ; 

engage or secure the possession of e, g. I have laid in for these — 
Drvden, 

Lay in lavender ( ) sfiWt? ^ M •?tft?i1 Lay away, 
as clothing, with sprigs of lavender ^*fl C!i'8?1 Pawn [oii ]. 

Lay in ledgement— Delineate by laying out or developing upon paper 
the plan and other component surfaces, each in its proper relation to 
the plan, as if the whole had been constructed by folding together, and' 
was now laid flat j as, to lay a house tn ledgement 

Lay into 'SW? 'SRt? ops’ll Chastise thoroughly. 

Lay it on [ Colloquial ] fW’I ^ Charge exorbi- 

tantly , do anything with profuseness 

Lay it on thick [ Colloquial ] ^ Flatter or 

praise extravagantly. [vault. — Shakespeare. 

Lay low *t? spltft? ’??l1 Bury e 1 saw her laid low in her kindred’s 

(The) Lay of the land '^??1 The topographical situ- 

ation of a particular tract of country, especially its slope and surface 
features e. g They both of them had a very fair idea of the lay of 
the land , and, in addition to this, John possessed a small compass 
fastened to his watch-chain. — Hagsard. 

Lay off cvft?! Cast aside, ftfto ^ Mark off. 

Lay on ( Apply with force • inflict e g I was 
told to lay on the stripes, but I declined. Vt?! , T?1 Strike , beat ; 

, deal blows incessantly and violently e. g If I might buffet for my 
love, I could lay on like a butcher. — Shakespeare Oft? sft?} 

Criticize severely ; attack e.g I have laid it on Walpole so 
unsparingly that I shall not be surprised if he should cut me. — 
Macaulay 

Lay on or upon ( PFt? ftf? ^ irHt Place upon e. g. 

Break off an elm bough three feet long in full leaf and ley it on the 
table.— R uskin ( C’ft? ftp ^ Cira?1 ^ ^ 

Charge on • ascribe or impute to e, g He was unscrupulous, and 
Imd all the blame on my shoulders [ belabour. 

Lay on load \Archatc\ ors?) Lay on blows , strike violently ; 

Lay on the shelf isttil 

sraftnl ?t?1 ^ '¥51 Put aside as being of no iurther use. 

Lay on the table ceftTO 

Place, as a report, motion, and the like, on the Parliamentary table for 
consideration e g Five days after the Bill had been thrown out in 
the Commons, another Bill somewhat milder was laid on the table of 
the Lords. — Macaulay. 

Lay| one’s account with Pi Look for , expect e, g. The jurors 
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must have laid theit accotint wtth appearing before the Star cham- 
ber,— H aham. ' ,-L CL 

"Lay one’s finger on ( ^ ’fl 
Opstt^ Ors^ Point out , find out e, g He has not yet been able to 
lay his finger on thereat plague-spot of the administration system. 

liay one’s hand on one’s heart and say ^ ^1, '(1^5 

^ Say conscientiously and honestly c, g He should 

put It to them to laf tlmr hands on then heai ts and say whether 
they as Britons approved of informers — Dickens. 

Lay one’s nuts aside 

’?ill Leave off one's follies • give up one’s boyish pursuits : e. g. It is 
time to lay our nuts aside — Brewer. 

iay one’s self (or one) down *tiPl ^ Lie down to rest rest , commit 
to repose e I will both lay me down in peace and sleep.— B ible. 
Lay one’s self open to ^ E\pose 

one’s self to e g. When a man without provocation insults another 
he lays himself open to a sharp retort— McMorDie. 

Lay one’s self out ’t? Tilt Strive earnestly , put forth one’s 
best efforts eg No selfish man will be concerned to /ay Aimr// onf 
for the good of his country.— Smalridge. 


Lay open ^ ^ Open , make bare , uncover. er?1*l ^5) C?a 5 ) 

Reveal . disclose e g He did not rest till he had hid open the 
secret designs of his enemy. 

Lay out Expend e.g. Her grace fairf oin; her friend's bequest 
in a superb diamond necklace —Macaulay. ( Invest 

e. g. He laid oaf all his savings m Government stock. Plan . 

dtspo e in order the several parts of e g The garden^dlroVnds 

Charles —Lift or Chesney ^ 

) jpitrm Jife® T 31 Dress rn grave clothes, and phee in a 
^ ‘’“f she looked as pale and as 

bad not been duly arranged thTn^"“^ such artic^s of consumption as 

confidence in all its colours.— aSury.” false 
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Lay siege to ^ ^ Besiege ; encompass with an- 

army e, g. He proceeded to ley siege io Syracuse by sea and land, — 

Arnold 5i|c^tiS'<lt'*iI *ra1 Address one’s self to with importunities f 
court pertinaceously , tease with urgent and repeated requests or 
solicitations • e g Wherever the tram-car halted to change horses, 
a whole host of beggars laid siege to the passengers m the car. 

Lay stress on or upon (c^^i fwtra) Press 

forward as most urgent or important , attach weight or importance 
to e.g They ley stress upon what is uncertain, obscure, and 
afflicting, and pass lightly over all the rest.— M Arnold, 

Lay the axe to the root of ( ^ 

^ ^ Destroy utterly e. g. Parliament must not 
rest content to lop off rotten branches, but must lay the axe to the 
root fl/the tree— English Newspaper • 

Lay the corner-stone of ( ^ ^ Lay 

the foundation of ( something ) ; do a thing by way of commence- 
ment of ( another ) eg She laid the corner-stone of all her 
future misfortunes at that very instant. — M Edgeworth. 

Lay the first stone of, Lay the foundation of (c^f^) 

^ Lay the basis of , form the ground 
of . e By his skill and industry he soon laid the foundation of a 
large fortune —Smiles 

Lay the land [Nautical] ’HP? ^*il ^ 

<5^ Cause the land to disappear below the horizon by 

sailing away from it. 

Lay to ( Charge upon , impute to e.g My 
enemies then laid their heads together to find out some means- 
whereby they could lay the guilt to me. Jtlwter 'SfPit?! Apply with 

vigour. { C^ft fWI ) Plf*5« Be certain of [ Colloquial ] e g 
"Ask your pardon, sir, you would be very wrong," quoth Silver ; "You 
would lose your precious life, and you may lay to that " — Stetonson. 

-pfasl ^15^ Check the motion of a vessel and 

cause her to be stationary [ Nautical ] eg "Well, gentlemen,"’ 
said the captain, "the best that lean say is not much We must 
lay to^ if you please, and keep a oright look out.” — Stevenson. 

Lay to heart OTSSl ; ^'m’l Permit to- 

affect greatly , feel deeply • e. g. He laid his son’s bitter answer 
much to heaii. 

Lay to one’s account ( or, to the account of) ( CTPr ^ ) 

£1% Charge to one • ascribe or impute to one : e, g 

Robert told a he and laid the mischief to his sister’s account. 

Lay to one’s charge fevlK { fwi? ) ift% ’Pi , 

srfe ( Throw the responsibility of fanythingl up- 
'on a person , impute.to one , charge one with e. g. And he [StephenJ 
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kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, Lord lay not this sin io 
thetv charge — Bible. 

Lay together ^ ; >! 1 ^ m Collect bring to one place ; 
e. g The baron began to la) together all his vassals for the purpose 
of attacking his enemy’s castle 

Lay two and two together csft®Wi5l Iwl <*1^ "sRPllrl ’Rl, 

^ Pretty Draw an inference from 

certain circumstances form a correct conclusion [ See Put two 
and two together 'leg The young fellows in Dublin, too, by 
laying two and two together, began to perceive that there was a certain 
dragon in watch for the wealthy heiress — ^Thackeray. 

Lay under ( ) 'StfR ^ Subject to ; as, to lay one under res- 
traint or obligation e. g By this timely help you lay ' me under a 
deep debt of obligation, , 

Lay under contribution ill f¥f fe Compel to 

contribute or pay something e g. Even cities at the mouth of the 
Tiber were laid under contribution — ^Merivale 


Lay up iPsrt , irtifl Store , treasure , deposit for future use e. g. 
Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven. — Bible, 

Lay up a ship JltTOgfil itiig ipfipil “ew” cstsil Dis- 

mantle a ship and place her in a dock, as for repairs 

Lay up againatthe rainy day 'srwrasfgi ipgi Save money in 
anticipation of a time of sickness or misfortuner 

Lay upon ^ gttflEgif] ^ mit 

Press with importunities , lay siege to. ".i " ■ct'ii 1 x 1 

Deal violently with , commit assault upon e g. Layma 
moleni hands an him, they slew him on the spot — pLscott ^ ^ 

^ ^ ambush for , he in con- 

UMiTI t °TrP'’"u"““ Let us lay wait for blood 

f-r", ‘he innocent —Bible ^ iW 

mes out of his o^e and then ply him with entreaties — McMordie, 
Lay waste §ViSt q1 Sfisi ir1 , Of^gl Destroy . desolate - 

Mprive of inhabitants, improvements, and productions e a M 

provinces “ropelMc. 
flouXgSlont-EASY 1,1 “Ne" ‘he 
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poor a^ected with contagious diseases { From Lazarus, mentioned m 
the Bible ). "Lazar house" is also called, "Lazaretto " 

Lazy-bones iqeR, egnPigjt A lazy fellow, a regular idler. 

Lazy man’s load 5^ 'StS A load too heavy to carry [ To save coming 
a second time, a lazy man sometimes overloads himself J. 

Leach craft fsfV'.’il Medical profession 

Lead a busy Me Jr#Fl ^IFJ® ^Itf^ ^ Pass 

a life of activity. 

Lead a oat-and-dog Me Riiwa 5I« =1^ ^ Be 

always in the habit of quarrelling. 

Lead a charmed life 

Pf 5TO ^t^3l Possess a life which comes out unscathed 
even when thrown into the midst of fearful dangers • e g. Napoleon 

“ seemed at first to lead a chai med life. 

Lead a child by the hand ^ «inpi1 cpsFl Make a child 
learn to walk by leading it b}' its hands e. g These sad events 
happened while I was yet a child led by the hand. 

Lead ( one ) a dande ( or a pretty danoe ) [ Colloquial ] ( ) 
^Ibl^Sl sfcsrtt^ "igsl WAid ^ ^ 

^ Set (a person) on an undertaking under false hopes ; delude e. g. 
Well, my lord ••• you have led me a pretty dance all over the town. — 
M, Edgeworth. 

Lead (one) a dog’s life [Cfl/lojrwaZ] (^t^«Fe) 'SSWI 

'^*(1 ^ Cause ( a person ) to pass his days in a miserable state e g, 
I am afraid I led that boy a do/s life — Stevenson, 

Lead a life ( 'Str^ ) Pass one’s days ( in a 

certain manner ) • e.g. He leads a good moral life —Webster 

Lead (another person) a life '®PR ^t^tsTS C^Fil Make 

a person pass a very miserable and troublesome life e g You remem- 
ber the life he used to lead his wife and daughter. — D ickens. 

Lead apes ) '*11^1 Live a virgin life up to 

good old age. [The phrase is derived from a belief, very common in 
old times, that it is the lot of old maids to lead apes in hell after death] 
e.g. 

Pity that you, who’ve served so long and well. 

Should die a virgin and lead apes in hell — H. Carey, 

Lead aside Take m a wrong course • e, g. He led me 

aside from the path of virtue 

Lead astray Guide in a wrong way,r or into error ; seduce 

from truth or rectitude e g. (i) It was his evil companions that led 
him astray ( 2 ) So appeared England and England's chances to 
spectators not wholly led asUay by Catholic sympathies — Frodde. 

Lead away bHl^Sl elk’ll ^^8^ Conduct away , take away e, g. The 
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groom ki away the horse to the stable Guide in a 

■wrong way or course e. g. She warned them not to be kd away by 
sinister influences, — Fuoode, 

lisad by the nose [Colloquial'] 

^ tw i n's C^iSFl Cause ( one 1 to follow another blindly or sub- 

missively e g While the world lasts, fashion will continue to lead 
It by the nose — Cowper 

Lead captive ipft Carry into captivity e, g. During a great war 
thousands are led captfoe by the victors. 

Lead in prayer Pf $1 ^«f!l Offer 

up prayer in an assembly, uniting the prayers of others. 

Lead into ittistl Conduct into . bring into e g He then drew 

his sword and led his men over the cliffs into the town — MACAtiLAY 


Lead off visa’ll Conduct away e g. The bride-groom then led 
«jf the bride, apldt «tf8 ’F 5 t Go first , begin e. g. Who 

is to lead off the dance 1 

Lead on Continue leading c, g Tlie 

path grew more and more wearisome, yet he led his soldiers on. 3r!p1; 

*lllfbtpf '4 ^ al^t ^'5 ^ Gradually induce e g And when he had 
satisfied his hunger he pledged Eumaeus in a full cup, and led him on 
to discourse on his favourite theme — Hatsel 


Load on to ( cipfl 5 ?ftsl iftoill Continue leading as 

far as e g (i) The path of virtue leads us onto si happy and prosper- 
ous life m the end. 

(2) There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. — S hakespearc, 

fm Pl^ Bother or put 


® wild-goose ohase 7] flpyri 

Idi impracticable or fruitless prmect 

will swear if he is not leading yon a wild-goose chase by inducinn^ von 
to purchase the shares of tht gold mines fn South Afrma. ^ ^ 
Lead out^Same as Lead off, 

fn'"" 

"S* > ‘'ft* -ra a-e » i» 8..d. 
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other vices,— Wbbster. ( ’(fa’ll, ( C^t’f itn ^ ) 
^31 Extend as far as • e. g. This road leads to Allahabad. 

Lead to the altar ( ^31 Take (a lady) to the church 

for the purpose of marrying; marry (a lady) eg Until Augustus 
leads me to the altar, he is not sure of me. — OiCKEirs. 

Leadupaballst<(tsfsp^?:pl^<t3«pt3aftP(«[t?^ ^ferl orattl Be the 
foremost or chief among the assembled guests by commencing the 
dance e, g. Mr. Thornhill and my eldest daughter led up the ball , — 
Goldsmith 

Lead up to ( c^l^f ^ Go qn extending as far as ; e, g. 
This path leads up to an inn. ( f¥| ) ’(fs’d Conduct, or 

go on leading, gradually as far as • — used both transitively and intran* 
sitively e g. Thine arm unseen-., led me up to man (t, e., man- 
hood) —Addison 

(A) Leading case C3 5(3nifsrt3 'fl’lttJftS ^*(13 ft'nfe #(1 3t3 A law- 
suit to settle others of a similar kind. 

Leading lady or man C?t3 5i3C33 3l The 

actress or actor who takes the chief role in a play. [ octave. 

Leading note (in music) “33 The note which leads up to the next 

Le ading que stion ^553^1’^ ■sm. £3 ■stt^ ^t3 

151^ '®ri^ ’IfG’It 3t3 A question so worded as to suggest an answer • 
eg In cross-examining a witness, leading questions are permitted, 
because the chief object of a cross examination is to obtain contradic- 
tions —Brewer. ^ ^ 

lieading strings C3 fH«S3l tttc® ^ Strings used 

for holding up children when learning to walk e, g If you bind 
him with leading strings at college, he will break loose while eating for 
the bar in London —Trollope. [“To be in leading strings" means 
to be in a state of infancy or dependence, to be under the guidance or 
control of another ’’ See In leading strmgs ] 

Leaf bud ’I!?; A bud which develops into leaves or a leafy branch 

League offensive and defensive ^^5tc't3 *ti^3 3^ 

’Ff33t3 '8 ’t3**t3W 3^ ^t33l3 133£5[ A league that requires all the 
parties to it to make war together against any foe, and to defend one 
another if attacked. 

Leak out g3t|3l 3tf33 3^31 3f83l Escape by leakage e, g. The liquor m 
the cask began to leak out Find publicity by 

some underhand way, or in an irregular manner e. g Some of these 
jocose conversations have at times leaked out —Irving. 

Lean against or at ( C^f^3 ) ^ 3l dg C3«3l Be in a bending 
position against (something) e, g (i) There is a beam leani«g 
against the wall — McMordie. (3) She leans out at her mistress’s 
chamber window,— Shakespeare, ( cJg £if83t3 Cause 

to lean against e, g His fainting limbs against an oak he hens.— 
Dryden. 
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Lean on or upon ( Wt’I I’Fl? ) ^ WSitl Be in a bending posi- 

tion for support upon (something) • e, g. He leans upon my shoulder. 

Depend upon for support, comfort, 
and the like e. g His inexperience led him to lean for support on 
others —Prescott. ( CSftJf TWi ) S'Bt ^ ^ Cause to lean 

upon , rest on c. g Leant her headnpoit the back. — E. B Browkikg. 

Lean on a broken read ’tfe? S’BI ®5! Depend for support on 
something which is in itself helpless t g. It was to lean on a irolcn 
teed to expect support from this old. decrepit king— M otley, 

Lean to ( t¥p ^ *151 Incline in opinion or incli- 

nation to « ^ They delight rather to lean to their old customs — 
Spexseb. 

Leap from the scabbard ritdtc? 5'S5l Come out of the 

sheath with eagerness eg Ten thousand sworis leaped ft om their 
scaSiai d> to avenge the wrong — Borke 

Leap in the dark isRPFtc? fh sitiU, «r^«, .iPR sj^ s t P i s^g f 'ftiJt 
An act of which the consequences cannot be foreseen 

Leap into ( Wl^ pFgit ) ttP^Sl *151 Spring sudderily into , bound 

into , skip into e g. Leap in with me into this angry flood — Sh \KE«- 
PEABE 


Leap over ( f^'P ) S’W fell <it4lg5l ^51 Bound over , skip over • 
e. g Leaps o’et the fence with ease into the field — M ILTO v . 

Leap up Jttfe) Manifest ;oy or vivacitv c g My 

booxi leaps up when I behJd a ratn-bow in the skj.-WoBDsuORTH. 

Leap year 'usa stegj^ Every fourth year consisting of 

366 days , so called because it leaps over a day more than a common 
year, giving to February 29 days. «tt«5r5T CfPI 

W ^ This year is believed to be propitious 

But I don't remember any 

Laam by hearty Learnand understand, commit to mc- 

mory e.g Learn Ansiolh’s Tiilei by heart -SmTT 

Macaulay, ^ '■re enduring oppression.— 

Learn off-hand sttir ac? rrm t 

W off-hand whateier would bHJoL'nTn h!s Sng 
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Learn to walk before you run [Proveri] I 

Learned leisure cq R^fJlbfab 'l q ^ ^itq Leisure devoted 

to the cultivation of knowledge and learned pursuits e g. After a 
hfe of untiring political activity he retired into a learned leisure and 
finished his days in the cultivation of science and philosophy. 

Learned Tiieban A profoundly wise person. 

(It IS often used ironically). 

Leasing-makingf3i5lrl ^ The making of lies • e. g. He was con- 
demned to die as guilty of leastng-maitng. — Burnet. 

■(The) Least said the soonest mended IColloqui al\ 21^15 

The best remedy is to > speak as little as possible e. g. The old lady 
ventured to approach Mr Benjamin Allen with a few comforting 
reflections, of which the chief were, that after all, perhaps it was well it 
was no worse • 'ike least said the soonest mended, — Dickens. 

Leather and prunella ( or prunollo )| or Leather or prunella (or 
prunello) Stas'S!, •fq Rubbish ; nothing of any moment, [ “Pru- 
nella” or "Prunello” is a woollen stuff used for the uppers of ladies’ 
'boots and shoes ] eg The question is, How is the book likely to 
sell ? All the rest is leather and prunella — J Pays 

Leave alone S'qI'q' sfl wtiq Ofetl Let remain undisturb- 

ed or in solitude e g Leasse alone the boy , he is now intent on his 

task. ’( f%p ^ ijtsttti?! ’ll Desist or refrain 

horn having to do with « g. Remember, these chemicals are very 
dangerous , so you should leave them alone. 

Leave behind W'S'fl ; '^1 ’It'Strl Suffer to remain be- 

hind , not to take or remove e g. The baggage was left behind for 
^vant of beasts to draw it.— Macaulay, 

Leave in the dark 'siwtCif 'qt’tl, fwf SftPira ^ opsiql Keep in a 

state of Ignorance {about anything) e g We are therefore left com- 
pletely in the dark as to Mr. Southey's opinions about toleration, — 
Macaulay. 

Leave in the lurch ^ ^ Leave m 

a helpless or embarrassed situation [ A lurch or slam is when one of 
the players wins the entire game before his adversary has scored a 
single point ] e g Government, I suppose, will do what is right, and 
not leave me in the lurch, — Southey 

Le^e no effects ’I *11 ?ti^l 

Die without property to bequeath e, g After the failure of the busi- 
ness, the gentleman lived from hand to mouth and could leave no effects. 

Leave no stoue unturned C5§f5 spi? *11 ^ : qsttJffsd ^ if 5(| Spare no 
effort or pains , do everything that can be done under the circumstan- 
ces ‘ e, g, I walked home resolving to leave no stone unturned in 
their behalf. — Warren. 

Leave off ( C^t*f fVg ) ^irl Desist from forbear ; e. I was 

forced to leave it [ my journal ] Defoe, , ’tft'ltff *ll ^ 
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Put aside , cease wearing s As soon as he returned to town, he 

left off his disguise. »lf|i5TN ^ ’Bl ; Stfell C^5l Forsake c g. 
He would leave off brandy and water.— Thackeray. Jj'Siil , 

lt®1 Cease , desist e g. He took up the poem at the place where he 
had left off — Dicksns. ^ t, , 

Leave one to one’s fate 'SFt^t?8 ’^2 ^ 'Sl^tc^r 

’iferltt Take no care of one but leave one to suffer or undergo 
whatever might come to one by chance ‘eg If she refused she vaould 
be left to her fate , — FroUDE. 

Leave one to one’s self <^1^ ’ll <51515111 ’F?) Leave 

one alone , forsake or desert one , leave one unaided or uncared for 
e. g, A child /<? /ttflisef/<btingeth his mother to shame.— Bible, 

^5^^ Bpit.'a OffliJl Permit one to follow one’s opinions 
or desires e. g. The next day he bade his men sit still and look on 
and leave htvt to himself — Kingsley. 

Leave one’s mark fs^^sfH’lItf^irtPllll’It^sl; srtri tita^ Leave 
behind a good name e. g. Men like Pitt, Beaconsfield, and Glad- 
stone leave their maih on the history of their country — McMokdie 

Leave out ’F31 ’ll C? 85 | . ’ll csi’tl ’ll sfl Omit e g. The nidge 
gathered up all the points of the evidence and left out nothing.— Me- 

Mordie. vtar ^ ^ ( sttl ) ^t<3l 1151 Send out leav>es . leaf. 
Leave out in the cold ^ Neglect , ignore r «• M,. 

boy was to have been her heir, but she had the disposal of her propertv 
and she has bequeathed it all to Cornellis, so my son is left in the cold 
—English Magazine, ' ‘ 

Leave school ^ ml , ftujlcicil? cmi Cease to 

attend school as a scholar e jr He has recentiv frA/s/i/ 
ticed himself to a cloth merchfnt. ^ ^ ^ 

Leave to ( ^ ^ Forsake to , give uo to r «■ n i 

'vewilf secure him.-\VAR?S' 

(^e)§,»t5®f?CTO5| Permit or allow to. refer to e \vu 1 

young Macaulay to hired teachers 
Leave to one’s self-See Leave one to one’s self. 

^ I’'™-, .wta, 
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on, for instruction • e, g. The professor lectures on chemistry.— 
Webster. . , ■ 

Led captain An obsequious person, who dances 

attendance on the master and mistress of a house, for which service he 
has a knife and fork at the dinner table. [ He is led like a dog and 
always graced with the title of captain —Brewer ]. 

Led-horse A spare horse led by a servant j a 

sumpter or pack-horse. 

Ledger bait 5[t5 Fishing bait attached to a floating 

line fastened to the bank of a stream or pond. 

Lee shore W ^ The shore under the lee of aship, 

or that towards which the wind blows. 

Lee side (of a ship) C^I The side of a ship 

farthest from the point whence the wind blows, 

Lee tide Cg(3 The tide that runs in the same direction 

as the wind blows. 

Leeoh-flQgar or Lesehman The finger next to the little 

finger , the ring finger. It is also called Medicinal finger, 

Leere side The left side, as that on which a leete or ornament 

was worn 

Leeward « PI? Toward the lee or that 

part towards which the wind blows i mndviard is in the opposite 
direction, vis , in the teeth of the wind 

Left bower ( ) ’tt?! W ’IC<^ 'sf'R c^ttntsi ( PW 

1 ^^ jsf W cntsiN ) The 

knave of the other suit of the same colour as the trump, being next to 
the right lower in value. 

Left-handed compliment A saying intended to seem a compli- 

ment or praise, but in reality the reverse e.g His quiet manner left his 
speech unpunctuated, and his fishy eyes, level voice, and immovable 
face put no dot to an ambiguous “i", and crossed no "t” in a left- 
handed compliment , — Mrs. Linton. 

Lefc-handed marriage— Among the princes and higher nobility of 
Germany, a marriage with a woman of inferior rank, in which it is 
stipulated that she and her children shall not enjoy the rank, or inherit 
the possessions, of her husband. In such a marriage the husband gives 
his left hand, instead of the right, to the bride when he says “I take 
thee for my wedded wife." 

Lefli-handed oath ^ Insincere oath, that is, an oath which 

IS not meant to be kept . e, g. It must be a left-handed oath,— 
H. Conway, 

Left in tbe basket 'sf'Itf® Neglected, 

-Leg and leg ^ 3i5(t=l. ; aita spii^ Equal, or 

nearly so, in a race, game, &c. [cf, ’‘Neck and neck”], 
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Lag of mutton soh.ool'^^, ^ isrsiMtS W 

' ^5 W^ 5 tW^W!ItPra^’ttWt:‘Sil 'SR'fl arttm -roi Authors who 
laud their patrons in prose, or verse, in the hope of obtaining a commis 
. Sion, or living, or at the very least, a dinner for their pains. 

Leg of-mutton sleeve csRfe’til wW? R ^ ^ ^Wfil ^ ’tt? 

twi ^ ^ A woman's sleeve full in the middle and tight at 
arm-hole and wrist. '* 

Legacy hunter ^ c^^'sra'Rrtccrftl fttl #1^ cq ^ 

, CThf One who flatters and courts anyone for the sake of a legacy. 

Legal tender ftptnsf® artfe '*!< That which the law authorises to 
be tendered in payment of debts. 

Leg-bail »tsrt^tF a runaway. [money. 

Legem pone Old slang for money paid down on the nail, ready 

Legend of a com S'tn: t STW ^ tffCT The descnp. 

tion of the sovereign, &c , given on a com. ( The name of the com is 
designated “Inscription"). ■ tuecom is 

Leger-da-main iI®-(M*t5r Sleight of hand, 

discovered or under- 

«« ' •” "»r 

Leicester Square-London, 

Lemnian deed An act of unusual barbarity or crudtv 

'»'■ «' -''••I' u.«,.L C; 

Aand.— G oldsmith, ^ r T K ^ « 

Lend an ear ^ Listen .. g. Will vou T‘ "T ' 

Lend one’s ears ^ t 

LendTnl’''’'^ ' ‘='’“«“'ymen ' and 

furnish one^s*MmI*^ri^o^.^ CV85I r 

day theParliament’accen ed a^™"?'"® "sed 

0 1 s decision of others# 
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Lend one’s self to { Prpi ) ^ a1 fevrt? oreal Countenance; 

encourage e. g. .Those who lend themsehes unconsciously to, lies 

eventually become deliberate rogues,— F hotjde. ( C^t*f ) cat^T 
Of^sal Join in ' e. g She was banished from the royal presence and was 
ready to lend herself to any desperate scheme.— F roode. 

Lend to ( ^ ) Ofsal Grant or furnish to • give to : 

e. g Lend favourable eat to our requests.— S hakespeare 

Lend wings to— See Lend one wings. 

Length, and breadth of the land Jisist Of*t The whole extent of the 
country e, g. The famine soon spread throughout the length and. 
breadth oft^ land. 

Length of days A long life e. g. 

May heaven, great monarch, still augment your bliss ' • 

With length ^ days, and every day like this,— D rydbn. 

Leonine contract P( A one-sided contract. 

(The allusion is to the fable of the Lion and his fellow-hunters). 

Leonine verse— A kind 'of verse, the end of which rhymes with the 
middle. 

(A) Lerna of ills A very great evil. [ Lake Lerna is where 

Hercules slew the hydra which did incalculable evil to Argos ] 

(The) Lesbian poets— Terpander, Alcseus, Anon, and the poetess 
Sappho, all of Lesbon, 

Lese Majesty, or Leze Majesty High treason. 

Lessian diet Great abstinence ,— from Lessius, a 

physician, who laid down stringent rules for diet. 

(To) Let ^tiSl Grant possession and use of for a 

consideration e. g. This house is to let. 

Let alone ( Prat'S ^ 4 Util'S ^ Pt '®i*l^lJ 

«ltf^ Cif.'S’ll , Oi'S^ , ^1 OpSfrl Suffer to remain with- 

out interference' , leave alone e.g (i) ie^afowrtbis idle project — 

Webster ( 2 ) Zet me afo«e— W ebster 4 fid's CT®l1 

Suffer to act freely, without interference e He loved his pretty 
cousin, much as he would have loved a favourite sister, and might very 
possibly, if let alone, have become attached to her as his father wished- 
—Miss Mitford 

Let be Jll , CW ^tf4C« Cf'SSi Leave untouched , let- 

alone e g Would It not be well to let her he, to give him his way and 
leave her to go hers, in peace — Haggard. The phrase is used also as 
an exclamation signifying "gf ?[(?[ !|1 No- 

matter t, g, "Do not draw the curtain." — "No longer shall you gaze 
on’t, lest your fancy may think anon it moves. — "Let be, let be i'”— 
Shakespeare, ' - 

Let blood Oflpt® ^ill Cause blood to flow, as from a vein , bleed. 

Let by-gones be by-gonea <1^ pRft ^ 
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^ Suffer old differences to go 

S’ Tr Can’t we kt bygones be by.gones and start afresh ?- 

Norris. 

Lot down ^ Oi«^ Permit to sm^ or fell , lower 

e.g, (I) She fe# them domn by a chord through the window — Bible. 

( 2 ) Let down your nets for a draught.— Bible, Bring down , 

lower e. g. He was however gently let down from his high position 

—Macaulay '9 ^ ^ Soften in tempering 

as to let down tools, cutlery, and the like, in the process of manu- 
facture. 

Let dnvo [ Colloquial ] iRCSf ^ PftH ’trill Send forth or discharge 
with violence, as an arrow or stone eg I looked up, and there, as I 
thought, was the calf , so I got my rifle on and let drive first with one 

barrel, then with the other —Haggard trtfes feil , flCSftC? 

Aim a blow strike with force e g'.'Four rogues in buckram let drive 
at me -Shakespeare. 

Let every one soap hia owti beard [ Proverb ] 0^ 

'Sit’pl 55^ ^ I 

Let every pedlar carry bis ownbardBn[Pyoo«>'6]^|5t Coftl Pl^ I 
Let fly [Colloqitid] Wt P?»t‘l PTIe*!?!!! Send forth or discharge with 
violence, as an arrow or stone e g. He took a sure aim, let fly his 

arrow, and killed the bird, trtftc® feM , TO iftll Aim a blow • 
strike with violence e, g He let fly with such stoutness at the 
giant’s head and sides that he made him let his weapon fall out of his 
hand.— Bunyan. 

Let go (Trent Permit to depart e g. I will let you go, that ye may 
. sacrifice to the Lord your God , only ye shall not go very far away.— 

Bible weiti Relinquish bold of 

the rope. 


e g. You may now let go 


Let gOOf[CoZ%«iaf] *ral#5t&5fci!«5l,?t1^cir9ill Relax or relinquish 
hold of : e g Bidding the soldiers go about their business and the 
coachman to drive off. Hill /rfga o/’ his prey sulkily, and waited for 
other opportunities of revenge. — Thackeray. 

Let in f®3C?[ atcn*t ersirl Permit or suffer to enter : e. g. The 
windows were opened to let j« the fresh air.— Thackeray, (srspif® CTsm 
W ^ orent Allow , admit . e, g. But I say to you, and 
to our whole country, and to all the crowned heads, and aristocrats 
powers and feudal systems that exist, that it is to self-government thr. 
fhat representation and administraLn-the system 

that let in all to participate m the counsels that are to assign 

oreviltoaU-th^wemsybewhat ive are and what we hop" to b^- 

D, Webster, Take m or swindle e, e I wac fnni.cV. t 

!,« “ (■? 

Lat into apstrl Permit or suffer to enter into 


41 
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poor beggar was lef into the house. WSlTl Insert, as a 

piece of wood, into a space formed for the purpose. pRRIst) 

C^tll Admit to the knowledge of e.g. I will not let you into the 
mysteries of this aSfair. 

Let loose Wf 'SJs' C'f'Stfj , 

^ 65 'ol(.<( 5®i1 C<f<|| <'fsi\s Suffer to go free , remove restraint 

from , permit to wander at large e. g. The horse was then lei loose 
to graze in the neighbouring meadow. 

Let loose on ( ^tira ) orsai , ( ) arf% 

Wql Suffer to fall upon, or do violence to e g. The Scots, finding 
that the Irish were to be let loose on them, threatened to send a force 
to Ulster —Froude 

Let not the pot oall the kettle black [Colloquial proverb] 

feaj? f5pf| Jfl Do not accuse others with faults when you 
yourself are guilty of the same [See Pot calls the kettle black]. 

Let off 5(51 ^ CftBl Discharge, as arrow or firearm e. g He let off an 
arrow at the bird. ^ Of'S’II Release, as from an 

engagement e, g You promised to help me to-day, but as your father 

wants you at hohie, I will let you McMordie. (^tf? ftp’ll 
OTS^l Suffer to escape or go free e g. The magistrate let the prisoner 

off with a warning. { CfFRrt ) MR>*ll We’ll Set free, 

or suffer to escape, as from a state of confinement e. g Men who 
know the same things are not long the best company for each other 
But bring to each an intelligent person of another experience, and it is 
as if you let 0^ water from a lake, by cutting a lower basin.— Emerson. 

Let on [ Colloquial ] Cif«It5f , 'St'l '’Rl Allow a thing to 

be believed • pretend e.g Take care never to let on by your manners 

' that you are a man of great wealth. ^ ’Rl , 

PpMI Tell , tattle , divulge something [Law] e g But you won’t 
let on, Ewan, will you ^ — H CaInb. _ 

Let one have one’s head [Colloquial] ^ atttFt 

^ Give a person more liberty or scope. [The metaphor is taken from 
driving ] e, g. She let him have hts head for a bit, and then, when 
'he’d quite got accustomed to the best of everything and couldn’t live 
without It, she turned him into the street, where there is no claret and 
no champagne. — ^Besant. 

Let one in— See Let in. 

Let one’s self loose ^ ^**11 ^ 

^ Let go restraint on one’s words or actions ; indulge in 

extravagant talk or conduct e, g. The sudden prosperity has turned 
his head, and since then he has lei himself loose. 

Let out W85l Suffer to escape, as an animal e.g. He 
opened the door of the cpwsbed and let out the cows, st®! W®’’ 

^ Lease , let to hire e, g He has opened a business of letting on 

ponies on hire. '®rtl1 we’ll, Wt®l , C’lfsil , ePitfe ^ Extendi 
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loosen, as a tope, ot the 'thffOTS.SirESOv. 

island, they never Ut out all the lengm 

move fteeiy slacken or loosen. rir«r« 

■Let sleeping dogs It® t Colloquial ] ’iJrtPil T4) ’ll - '' 

by-goncs 

be by gones . sufEet unpleasant events of former bmes to he d«mant , 
not to stir up past unpleasantnesses t g Peter Scott uas . j . 
man to begin with, and it was best to Ut sleeping iegs he ~1.^C^ I-H 

LeUhda^rCoaq maf] #3 Prasl, irmEII ^ f 

Ofia?! Suffer to pass out of one's thoughts as not being of any const- 
qttetice . cease to care for fi With pood hope kt the. sorrow 
Chaucer, (aj Lei the world i/iA.— S hakbspeare. 

Let slip W Stfeul Will Loosen from the slip, or noose, as a hound 
e, g Cry Havoc * and lei slip the dogs of war,'— S uakbspeabp. 

Let alip an expression c?|!i ^fsil ^ PKl Suffer 

an expression to escape from one’s lips c g In the reutse of thu 
debate he lei slip several rude evpressms out of Ins mouth. 

last Blip an opportunity ntR tjRfst Iffetf £tf«sl Suffer an opporlumiy 
to pass out of one's hands without availing of it e g, Vidy 3 sag.ir 
never hi shp aw opportunity of doing others a good turn 
Let the oat out of the bag [Colloqtital] rtl r’^i? 

'88 W ^ Disclose the secret, carelessly or wilfully e g Sun- 
ning, to be sure, very nearly let ihe cat out of the lag one afternoon 

Norris, 

Let the cobbler etiofe to hia last [ Provei # ] n iili! SftHs itFKtt 
^[<1^ P[ ^ (g 3R(P5| ss^ 'tR/T— ng Tti:? Tfs !^r 

Let every man follow the trade he knows best. [L.^' 

means ^ A wooden form of the human foot, on which shoes are 
torined j 

Letby-gonesbeby-goncs 

^ S*“®8row under one’s feet sitfen s-r 

^ w, ^ wrf#l ^ ^1 SR, CgM ^ Suffer 
desired ™d *7 r 

, caution and delay but theS J*™'®” recommended 

■ over ui egjsftpf, 
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Let the matter be put off for consideration at some future- 

Let UP I Colloquial] ^ ^ Become less- 

severe , dimmish , cease e g. As soon as the storm let up a little, I 

ventured to look out. , ,, , -ru f 

Let UB eat and drink, for to-morrotv we Bhall die-The Egyptians 
said this at their dinners and at the same time exhibited to their guests 
a skeleton, to remind them of the shortness of human life 

Let well alone [ Colloquial ] ^ ’It® t?i 

CWt «ttf4C’8 Suffer things to remain as they are 

from fear of making them worse by interference. 

Lethean dew Dreamy forgetfulness , a brown-study e, g. 

The soul with tender luxury you ( Muses ) fill, 

And o’er the senses Lethean dews distil — Falconer. 

[ N. B. Letne is the mythological river of forgetfulness ]. 

Letter hook ’tar ^ ^ A book m which copies 

of letters are kept. [delivered^ 

Letter box A box for the reception of letters to be mailed or 

Letter earner , ®t^ C’PltTl One who carries letters • a postman. 

Letter-lock PI '3t®rl ^il A lock that is 

opened when letters on exterior movable rings are arranged in a cer- 
tain order eg A strange look that opens with A M E N.— Beau- 
mont AND Fletcher 

Letter of administration ^ sT’tfel 

^f*(^ "The legal instrument granted by the Probate Court to a 
peison appointed administrator to one who has died intestate." 

Letter of attorney csit^fsRlsil, ^ ^ ®‘t- 

«ril^»lar A writing by which one party authorises another to 
act foi him or them 


Letter Of 0 * edit PI ^ Pit 

'Ijhl'iliilt'ts -A letter written by a merchant or 

banker to another, requesting him to credit the bearer with a certain 
sum of money. 

Letter of lioenae PI tiW c^^il ,Ptt«f csrafr 

visit’ll PR An instrument in writing executed by a creditor, granting 
longer time to the debtor for the payment of his debt. 


Letter Of marque PI 

’Ini.’P Cif'S^ ^ A commission authorising a pri- 

vatCCT to make reprisals on a hostile'nation till satisfaction for an iniury 
has been made [ Also see Letters of marque ]. 

Letter of safe oouduot ft® Passport 

Letter of the law 1 he exact wording of the law, 

[A mams said to follow the 
leifei of the law, when he shuts his eyes to its spirit or real import and- 
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acts in conformity with the very wot^ 

iff They swerve not from the strict Jetoi of toe <“«• ^ 

Latter ofUrtah^^W^RW 'PS A«eacherous letter d rmn^^^ P. 

but m reality a death-warrant e g o/- yrin/t —Scott. 

Look at Its contents , 1 do not again carry the Utuis of una 

letter paper m ’rtW Paper for writing letters on, 

impressive in language— M acM)1.aY ot a 

Letter writer One who writes letters, vr ^ ^ ^ A 

machine for copying letters, A book giving direc 

tions and forms for the writing ol letters. 

Letters of Belleropkon’fl^^ viss Letters dangerous or pre- 

Letos ofmarque, or Letters of marqae and reprisal— A 

or extraordinary commission granted by a government to a private 
person to fit out a privateer or armed ship to cruise at sea and malCB 
prize of the enemy’s ships and merchandise, The ship so commission- 
ed is sometimes called a fitter o/marpiic.—WSBSTER. , . 

Letters Patent ?fsrif3 W Documents of .appointment granted oy the 


Lattre de Oachet [Fi encli] fm ftp sWf) 

arbitrary warrant fot imprisonment A letter folded and sealed with 
the King’s Cachet or little seal. 

Levant and oouohant fpllf? ’ts 

5sp(c?racw5s<l?l‘l’l^’P^'*tR'=lR^n^ '<ltwe^(i5itiivtiii«^) 
Applied in legal phraseology to cattle which have strayed into another's 
field, and have been there long enough to lie down and sleep. The 
owner of the field can demand compensation for such intrusion. 


Levant and Ponant winds 3 The east wind is the 

Lei ant, and the west wind the Ponent c.g Forth rush the Lcvaiii 
and the Ponent muds —Milton. 


Levee [Fr , ht,, a rising, t. e„ from bed ] itl 

StR An official reception of men only by 

the sovereign or his representative, held usually in the afternoon 

Levee en masse [ French ] wfa^^ TO §?]5i fiicjt? 

A patriotic rising of a whole nation to defend their country. 

Level against, at < ) $t{% ’(^'5 ^ *rs VW i?3l Direct a gun or an 

arrow to , aim at e ,§■ They leoelled their guns at their enemies 

( W, 5rfr ^ Direct the view or purpose 
‘ ^ The former is levelled against the doctrines 
of Mr. Godwin — Sydney Smith 


iavel at the moon RiWC'ft tf? ((ftra 
Aim in shooting at the moon , to be 


very ambitious. 
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Level beet The utmost that can be done • e. g. He did 

his level best to further the interests of his friend 

Level down srW^ ’Tl ^ ^ Lower or bring down to the 

same level or status e, g The.petitioners had prayed to the authori- 
ties to level up the salaries of the several departments, but the latter 
thought it best to level them dovin. 

Level-headed [ Colloquial ] With a head 

or mind well-balanced, t. e , sound of judgment ; unbiassed, impartial 

e, g. "The jury must be mad — “I guess not, Pat. They’ve the repu- 
tation of being a leveUheadecL lot.” — Ekt&lish Magazine. 

Level up ^ Raise to the same level or status . 

e.'g The petitioners prayed to the authorities to level up their salaries 
to those of the new-comers, but their prayer was rejected 

Level with ( ^ Reduce or bring to 

the same level with (something else) e g And their proud structures 
level with the ground — Sandys. 

(The) Leviathan of literature— Dr. Johnson (1709—1784), 

Levy a fine Plt^nprl ^ Commence and carry on a suit for 

assuring the title to lands or tenements. 

Levy a war ^ JTTO ^ , 'Sfto'l 

Make or begin war , take arms for attack , attack. 

Levy blaok-mail ^ 'siWtl ^ Exact 

exorbitant charges [ Black-matl originally meant ‘money’, given to 
free-booters by way of exempting property from depredation ] e g 
The cabs and omnibuses during the Great Exhibition years lested 
blackmail on the public — Brewer. 

Levy on goods and ohattels tsjfSil oft^ ?Rt| ^ etssI Take 
into custody or seize specific property in satisfaction of a writ. 

Lewis Baboon— Louis XIV of France, so called by Dr. Arbuthnot m 
his "History of John Bull," The play is upon the word Bourbon. 

Lex loci C<f% The law or custom of the place. 

Lex non Scripta [ Latin ] fafa The unwritten or common law, 

as distinguished from written or statute law 

Lex Tahonis {Latin’\ fi|f^c*t|C<(a The law of retaliation, 

»libi.<To| Tit for tat. 

Lex terrae [Latin] optst#!^ The law of the land. 

Liable for (C^ 1 %fa) W Ift?t Responsible for , answerable for e, g. The 
surety is liable for the debt of his principal.— Webster. 

Liable to ( at«(J Subject to , exposed to,- 
used with reference to evils e g The workman in good employment 
IS not liable to losses by bad debts, — S miles. 

(A) Liar should have a good memory [Pioverb] H? 

ma ^ 1 
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Liberal arts Book-learning: , Grammar, 

Rhetoric, Philosophy, Arithmetic, Geometry, Astronomy and fllusic. 

Liberal education High education, i e„ such as is extended be- 

yond the practical necessities of life e, g. To this privileged body has 
been committed the supreme direction of Ithet al education — Macaulay. 

Liberal of f PTO ) Bestowing freely i e.g He is hieial of 
praise.— 'W kbsteb. 

Liberal to ( ^ Bounteous to , generous to c g. 

He IS liberal to the poor — Webster. 

Liberator of the world — Dr. Franklin has been so called (1706-1790) 

Liberty hall PI ’?tPl ^ ^ ^ ■Sl'tFl A place where every one can 

do as he pleases 

Liberty of conaoience Freedom to act up to the dic- 

tates of one's conscience, particularly in matters of religion eg 1 he 
Netherlanders were fighting for Itieriy of conscience, for equality of 
all religions — Motley 

Liberty of indifierence Freedom of the will .—because be- 

fore action the will is undetermined as to acting or not acting. 

Liberty of the press Freedom to print or publish with- 

out official supervision e g (1) Sir Charles Metcalfe granted India the 
hberiy of the press (2) If 1 were to give the liieity 0/ the press, my 
power could not last three days. — Memoirs or Napoleon. 

Liberty of the yard ^*fiftof ’fife'ilC'rit sitfl’ Pf5t^ 

A liberty granted to prisoners imprisoned for debt, of walking 
in the yard, or within any other limits prescribed by law, on their giving 
bond not to go beyond those limits 

Licontia Vatum [Latin] armtsf ^ ^etraFf Poetic license, 

Lioh A dead body. [ night-ravens, &c. 

Lioh-fowla p(t^ Birds that feed on carrion, as 

Lich-owl The screech-owl, superstitiously supposed to foretell 

death. [ carried to the grave 

Lioh way iroscwi pi^sI »|«f The path by which the dead are 

Lick into shape tlPUfo'S'eil-pUK ^ Give proper form to — from a 
notion that the bear’s cubs are born shapeless and subsequently formed 
by licking e g Tell me, Bonnycastle, how you could possibly manage 
to lick such a cub into shape, when you do not resort to flogging 1— 
Marryat, 

Liok one’s lips csIsiHM ^ Give evident signs of the 
enjoyment in anticipation. 

Lick one’s shoes cpppi ’Fill, ’Fl^tira Ei^. 

■^1 Servilely fawn upon one e. g How is it that you do not 
feel yourself humiliated to ltd that tyrant's shoes T 

Liok one’s spittle ^kU'S C®t<tt(.*flii ^ Fawn upon one. 1 See 

Liok the spittle of ] eg. ^ <=. toee 

His heart too great, though fortune little, 

To hch a rascal statesman's spittle , — Swift. 
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Lick the dust or the ground Be slam; pjruh 

m battle <. g. His enemies shall hck the iwsf.— B ible. 

^1, 'aife ^5f5tC^ C5WCS(tff ^51 Cringe servilely 

to gain favour « g. The whigs crowded and licked the dust at the 
feet of the power.— M acaolav. 

Lick the spittle of ft^FStC^ CSWCRtW ^3l Fawn upon . court with 
servile flattery or attentions « g. Need not herd themselves with the 
rabble, nor lick the spittle «/ great ones —Sooth. 

Idokup fTO?! Sttsl Lap thoroughly- e g. The dogs 

greedily Itci^d up the creature’s blood. — McMordie. >£|(.<t><(|ti| fijpf 
fel ’ll Devour , consume entirely • e, g Now 

shall this company lick up all that are round about us, as the ox hcketh 
up the grass of the field. — Bible. 

Lie along ’isl Be extended at full length e ^ I was so knock- 

ed up with the hard toil that I was constrained to throw up my work, 
sit down below a tree, and by and by he along on the green grass 

Lie at (C^ “ilW, ^ Lodge at , sleep at e. g Mr. Quinton 

lay at our house that night.— Dickens 

lie at one’s door ■£1^ Be imputable or chargeable 

to one used generally with reference to something wrong e,g If 
I have failed, the fault lies wholly at my door, — Dryden 

Lie at one’s fall length , 31^ <5^ »l>5t Lie stretched 

out in full lie prostrate e. g, Squeers striking his head against it, 
lay at hts full length upon the ground — Dickbns. 

Lie at one’s heart 

^1 Be fixed, as an object of affection or anxious desire e g. 
The Spaniards have but one temptation to quarrel with us,— the reco- 
vering of Jamaica , for that has ever lam at their hearts — Temple 

lie at the catch m 'S'^ ^ ’r^$1 Lie in wait 

to catch one up ■ lay a trap to catch one. 

Lie at the door of filial 'SftCslt’W'Sfl Be imputable or charge- 
able to (a person). [See Lie at one’s door] e, g In any case the 
feelings of the class in question should not be enviable when their 
pupils, the martyrs, come to receive the punishment of deeds that he m 
reality at the door of those whose counsels have led their feeble minds 
astray.— Anglo-Indian Newspaper. 

Lie at the mercy of ( Be completely m 
the power of • e g. Your life hes at the mercy of the Duke, — Lamb. 

Lie at the root of ( f¥p ) Be the source or origin of 

e,g (i) Ignorance Zies ai fAe roo# 0 / many evils. ( 2 ) Steady attention 
to matters of detail hes at ike root of human progress. — Smiles. 

Lie begets a lie till they come to generations \_Proverl'\ ft**!!! 

5tPt‘C'4> ^ I 

Lie by ( ^^'8 ) Be deposited or remaining with e. g 
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He has the manuscript Ipng by him —Webster ftjStM ^ 

Rest , intermit labour e g. lay by during the heat 

of the day — Webster bie aside unused 

e, g. There was a bow which Ulysses left when he went for Troy It had 
Imn by since that time, out of use and unstrung, for no man had 
strength to draw that bow save Ulysses — La.mb 

Lie down ^ *tli5 ’Hi Lay the body on 

the ground, or other level place e g. He lay down on his back on the 
table.— Dickens. TO ^ Go to rest e, g The leopard shall /w 
down with the kid. — Bible. 

Lie fallow isHWfl ’tW Remain uncultivated e g Most of the 
lands of this district have been lying fallow for some years. 

Lie hard ( or heavy ) on or upon ^ 'StiTO Press or 

weigh on , bear hard upon e g. (i) The duty on salt will he hard on 
the poor (2) His violent deeds lay heaiy on his mind. — Dickens 

(A) Lie hath no feet -spsrt? ’ll ^Itt , ^«I1 fen *111531 §♦!? 

*ttai ?tl. .DiFft fiptll SP1<!1 ^ fn«tl1 
^ A he cannot stand alone. It has to be supported by many lies. 

Lie in ( Wft ^P^pS ) Consist in , be comprised 

of e g. His lyric power lies in the genius of the piece. — Emerson. 
<SPH ^311 Be in child»bed , bring forth young. [ Lying-tn room— api5 
'^tfS m ] I 

Lie m a nutshell Admit of a 

very brief or simple determination or statement e. g. The explanation 
of his strange conduct lies in a nutshell j the man is insane. — Mc- 
Mordie. 

Lie in ambush Sciic® ^ Lie m 

concealment with a view to make a sudden attack e, g He wist not 
that there were hers in ambush against them — Bible, 

Lie m one , •!Pt^'Jtt«(Il?P5 5?8irt Be m the power of 

one . belong to one e, g /ujiotr the fortune of Great Britain hes — 
Dryden, 

Lie in one’s throat •sps ip'stl 5®l1 Utter falsehoods shamelessly. 

Lie in one’s way irtrutil® ^51 Be in one’s path of business e g. 
Painting in oil colours is a business that does not he in his way { i e 
IS a work that he cannot do ). ’ 

Lie in State (irt^,Kt%,5lcTO%55*l51 *131® 51%3( jprtfsi^ 

exposed to public observation in great pomp and grandeur before 
burial ' e g The corpse lay in state, with all the pomp of scutcheons 
wax-hghts, black- hangings, and mutes— Macaulay. , , ' 

Lie in (or on) the bed one has made ^ ^ 

Have to accept the consequences of one’s own conduct e g. "Henry 
has gone to Ahngton to propose to Miss Crawley” “Gone, without 
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speaking to me ’"—"He said that it was useless his remaining, as he 
knew he should only offend you.” — "He has made Ins bed, and he must 
he on tt." — Trollope. 

Lie in the hands of ( -^Ft^tTPS ) ^ Mn 'WstftPf <<1^ Be at 

the disposal of e. g. The issues in such cases he in the hands of 
Heaven. 

Lie in the way 15 ^ 35 ^ Be an obstacle or impediment e, g. I 

made several attempts to prevail upon him, but his obstinate refusal 
to talk on the subject always lay in the way, 

Lieinwait'?t?tc^’s[t3f:(«1^5rtjt=^c^t’:it5 

'S'!. Wait in concealment , lie in ambush • watch for an/ op- 

portunity to make an attack or seizure e g. He killed animals with 
stones ) he lay in wait for them or ran them down on foot. — Smiles. 

Lie low %5ni 'Tl 'stfsstt’l Conceal one’s actions or intentions - 

e g. The man is unwilling to proclaim himself to the world, and he 
therefore very carefully manages always to he low. 

Lie next one’s heart ^ Be very 

close to one's mind , be very dear to one e. g. They could talk un- 
reservedly among themselves of the subjects that lay next their heart. 
— J. Payn. 

Lie on or upon(c^ f?Fp) "tin Rest upon • sleep on . e g-. 

He lay on the green grass for some time. { ) ’tW Remain 
on e, g He found that wine broke the spell which lay on his fine 

intellect.— Macaulay. ( Be a matter of 

obligation or duty to, be obligatory to e.g. (i) It lies on you io 
remove this evil (2) The charge of souls lies upon them. — Bacon 

Lie on hand Be of remain m possession , remain 

unsold or undisposed of e. g. Over five hundred copies of the book 
still he on hand. 

Lie on one’s hands ’Ftdl sfl ^ 

^51 Sil Remain unoccupied or unemployed , be tedious to one . 
e g. Men ate sometimes at a loss to know now to employ the time 
that lies on their hands — Webster. 

Lie on one’s head (or on the head of) (c^CTWIft) 

'qlCsllf^ 3?e?rl Be imputed to • e g. What he gets of her more than 
sharp words, let it he on my head — Shakespeare 

Lie on the bed one has made— See Lie in the bed one has made 

Lie on the oars tt® tpit ^ Cease 

pulling the oars, raising them out of water, but not boating them. 
[Hence,j^gHrafm^ and 

, ftsttil Cease from work of any kind , be idle ; rest. 

Lie on the (or one’s) table cSfera ^ Be laid upon the 

table • e, g “We have a new book entitled ‘Nova-Bango’ lying on oier 
table for some time," ' 
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Lie out of the -whole cloth frnl Utter 

falsehoods without any foundation uhatcicr. 

Lie over (PPtH fret sTffel) ’W '^\'S ^ceis 'Slin T>t’^ 

^ ’tf^i 'fW Remain unpaid after the time when payment is due, 
as a note in bank e, g. This bill has been /viu^orrrfor upwards nf 
three months. «ff?l , ’!t=51 Be deferred to some 

future occasion, as a resolution in a public deliberate body : e g. 
These minor cases have been ordered to he ever until the great murder 
case has been finished 

Lie to [iVflB<i£a/] ( ETt^tatf? ) TOT Ptrs ^SH Be checked in sailing . stop 
or delay . especially, head as near the wind as possible as being the 
position of greatest safety in a gale said of a ship (cf. Bring to] 
e, g. We now ran plump into a fog, and Ay' /o.— Loan DlifeKi'*. 

( ’rrtltfOT ) TlSC? 21fS ^et| Apply to with \igour, [ Cnf/ry’/ia/] e g 
On a promise of reward the men lay to the work earnestly and fini'lied 
It in three hours 

Lie to one’s work Tfe fiSCSlT ’Ffet 5rP(f Ttl \^ ork energetically. 

Lie under ( WR ftrp ) ijatl in 6tc»t cstT ’Ftl Be subject to . 
suffer from be oppressed by c.g Why should 1 he under an im- 
putation of falsehood when there are no grounds for it McMoann . 

Lie up ^05 Abstain from work e g The men now found 

time to he up and rest a while 

Lie with ( Thei^ ) Jife TIR ^FiSl Lodge or sleep with e. g. The 
child /us wiM Its nurse ( Ti’T ’TSl Have car n.al know- 
ledge of c g' A woman should he wi/A no one save her own husband. 

( Tt^TSS ) tfcti Belong to c. g It lies rjiik you to make 

amends,— \V CDSTCR. 

Lie With one’s fathers tcoti CJttf'ir 

?8!il Die in one's native country and be buried in the same place with 
ones ancestors. 

Life and fire -e Animation and vigour e g They have no 
notion of life and fire in fancy and words, — F ellos’. 

Life and soul Tti! A person or thing that imparls 

spirit, vigour, enjoyment, and at the same time serves as an inspircr of 
action , real essence c.g Vidyasagar was in his diys the hfe aid 
soul of the widow marriage movement ^ 1 hat upon which 

success or energetic prosecution depends e g, Cheerfulness and dili- 
gence are the life and soul of success as well as of happiness,— S milfs. 

Life annuity ^ An annuity payable during hfe 

Life arrow ^l^o?Tc*tit TtT An arrow for carrying an at- 

tached line to a vessel in distress m order to save hfe 

Life assuranoe -^Isrl Act or system of assuring against death. 

Life buoy Tlfec^^IrpiR HtfStHtil viapOTiI A float intend- 
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ed to support persons who have fallen into the water, until help can be 
sent to them 

Life drop A drop of vital blood 

Life estate An estate which is held during the term of 

one’s life, but does not pass by inheritance. 

Life guard CiprtW A body of select troops whose duty is to 

defend the person of a prince or other officer. 

Life insuranoe Life assurance ; act or system of insuring 

against death. 

Life interest ^ An interest or estate which 

lasts during one's life, but does not pass by inheritance. 

Life is Bweet 'stfe 5115 ^ 41 . ^ 

b|i^ — *11 ) Life IS dear to every' 
body, i. e , every one wishes to live long. 

Life land ^155 "5(5^ Land held by lease for the term of a life or 

lives [ or before it expires. 

Life of an execution [Law]— The period when an execution is in force, 

Life policy 5l An assurance 

to be paid after the death of the person , 

Life preserver '5rtl5^c< ’It'Pl 

anj A buoyant jacket, belt or other appliance, to support the human 
body in water. 

Life rate 5 W 5 ^ The rate of premium for insuring life. 

Life school fwlsTOR 5mt5 C?85l ^ A 

school for artists m which they model, paint,Dr draw from living models. 

Lift ( or Raise ) a finger ^51 Make 

the slightest effort « y (ti Germany would not Z^/S a finger in the 
cause. — Motley ( 2 ) Every one who had raised a finger in behalf of 
the government, claimed his reward, — Prescott, 

Lift bridge c«|5rl ^ A kind of drawbridge, the movable part of which is 
lifted, instead of being drawn aside. 

Lift gate A gate that is opened by lifting. 

Lift the hand against f5?C5i m '^51 Raise the hand in 
hostility , oppose , attack , kill 

Lift up Sc^t«Pi ^ Raise up e g. Nation shall not Itfi up sword against 

nation —Bible ^ 51155 T9l Elevate : exalt , improve 

in estimation or rank , — said of the soul, or the mental character e g. 

The Roman virtues lift up mortal man. — Addison. ( ) ”^1® 
Cause to swell, as with pride ; elate e, g. Lest, being lifted up 
with pride, he fall into the condemnation of the devil. — Bible. 

Lift up one’s eyes 5^ ^ Look , raise the eyes • e. g. Lot lifted 

up his eyes, and beheld all the plain of Jordan.— Bible. 
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Lift up one’s face 'S tHh ^5i1 Look with confidence, 

cheerfulness, and comfort e g For then shalt thou have thv de- 
light in the Almighty, and shall lift np thy face unto God — Biblf 

Life up one’s feet ^iB1% Come speedily to one’s 

relief e g. Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations —Bible 

Life up one’s hand TO ^51 CTO f^FF. ’I'l’f'l TO Swear, or 
confirm by oath e g And Abram said to the king of Sodom, I h ivc 
lifted, up mine hand unto the Lord. — B ible crt'f^Tl ^^5! SRS 

TO Raise the hands in prayer e. g Heir the \oice of my 
supplications when I cry unto thee, when I lift up my hands tonard 

the holy oracle — B ible ^flZR*! TOI , fTOtft ^51 Assault rise in op- 
position j rebel e g Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath deli- 
vered up the men that lifted up their hands against my Lord the king. 
— Bible 

Lift up one’s hand against TOl , TOJtTOTOl Injure .oppress 
e I have lifted up my hand against the fatherless — Bible, 

. 'TO’I'I TO Rise against in opposition , rebel against . 
assault e g Blessed be the Lord thy God, which hath delivered up 
the men that lifted up their hands against my lord the king.— Bible, 

Lift up one’s head SwlPii; TO Raise from a low condition , 

e>.alt e g. Yet within three dej-s shall Pharaoh lift up thine head] 
and restore thee unto thy place —Bible, Rejoice c. g 

And when these things begin to come to pass, then look up, and Iff 
up your heads , for your redemption draweth nigh, — B ible. 

Lift up one’s heel against ( TOBf'S ) ?rf3^ ^1 TO 

Treat ( one ) with insolence e g He that eateth bread with me hath 
lifted up his heel against me — Bible. 

Lift up one’s horn ^ TOTO Behave arrogantly or 

scornfully e g. I said unto the fools, deal not foolishly . and to the 
wicked, lift not up thy hei n —Bible, 

Lift up one’s voice sltTO TO , ^ fltTO TO Cry 

aloud , call out, either in joy or m sorrow e. g 1 hey shall lift up 
their voice, they shall sing — Bible “ 

Lifter A thief As, a shop-A/<e»'. 

Lifting bridge— Same as Life bridge (? v,). 

Lifting the little finger TOTO TO Tippling. [In holding 

a tankard or glass, most persons stick out or lift up the little finger]. 

Light a cigar ^ srsvl l 

Light a match ftuTOlt TO1 1 

Light cavalry TOtsrf israilHt TOCiftft Horse-soldiers lightly armed. 

Light comedian 55tTO?|i! ^fTOsI One who takes humorous' 

but not low, parts. As, Orlando in As You Lite It, might be tst.n 
for a "light comedian ’’ “ 
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Light down ( Descend, as fram a horse or 
carnage , alight e. g He lighted down from the chariot. — B ible. 

Light fantastic toe 'S *t*i Foot moving 

gracefully in dancing e g. 

Come, and trip it as you go 

On the light fantastic tot . — Milton. 

Light-fingered gentlemen or gentry ^ Pickpockets 

Light from or off ( «i^e| Descend from , alight 

from'V. g" fi) He lighted down from the chariot,— B ible. ( 2) She 
lighted off the camel.— B ible. 

Light gains make a heavy purse [ Ptovtrl ] ^ 555 

Small profits and a quick return, is the best way of gaming wealth 
e g. The proverb is true, that light gams make heavy purses , for 
light gams come often, great gams now and then. — B acon. 

Light hand Gentleness , moderation. 

Light infantry JtPlt?! bis Foot-soldiers lightly armed. 

Light keeper '51 ?1 A person 

appointed to take care of a light house or Iight-ship. 

Light literature 55?! 51 Reading matter 

intended for entertainment , books, &c. that are the reverse of "ponder- 
ous." 

Light money ^ Charges laid by government on 

shipping entering a port, for the maintenance of light-houses and light- 
ships [principled woman , a harlot. 

Light o’ love t|S(% , Sftft , C5®1 An inconstant or loose- 

Light of carriage [Colloquial] 51 5l 

Wanton in moral conduct , characterless ; unchaste e. g. She was 
said to be rather light of carnage. — Marryat. 

Light of heart Gay, cheerful. 

Light of one’s countenance <^4^ ; fipfl? , ^ ^ Favour , smiles : 

t, g. Lord, lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us.— B ible. 
Light of the harem— The literal meaning of the name “Nur Mahal", 

Light of the world— The literal meaning of the name "Nut Jahan.” 

Light on or upon ( <5^ f¥p ) ^45 5tf5t5l 5l ?«ir| Settle on , 
rest on , descend on . e, g. The bee lights on this Qower and that, — 

Webster CifpIC^ ’It^Sl Come to by chance , happen to find 
e. g. Indeed we cannot open any volume of this work in any place 

without lighting on a blunder. — M acaolay. ( C5Ft5 5l ) 

^55 55911 Come down on suddenly and forcibly , fall 

down e g. 

On me, me only, as the source and spring 

Of all corruption, all the blame lights due.— M ilton, 

Light ( or Empty ) purse 5itfii3fJ Poverty, or want of resources. 
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Light out [American slang] ?«5t, ^ ^ Disappear ; 

be off ; run away e g Billy MacRobie drugged and robbed a 
printer, named Tom Nelson, on Monday night, and lit out. — Ame- 
rican Newspaper. 

Light troops 'SWltalU Light cavalry • meaning 

t, e., lancers and hussars, who are not heavily equipped. 

Light up Kindle ; inflame e g. She cannot light up a 

continental war — Froxjde. 'ellwlpfvs ^ Illuminate e, g. 

The sun has set, and vesper, to supply 

His absent beams, has lighted up the sky.— Dryden. 

artjaftpp® Be Illuminated . receive light e g The room lights up 
very well — Webster, Elucidate e. g. His eye was on the 

alert for anything that might light up the sovereign problems of human 
government.— Morley. ^ ^ ^ Cheer 

up , become cheerful e. g His face lighted vp vihen he saw me.— 
Lamb 

Light upon one’s feat vt$l 

Alight safely on one's feet from a high jump or fall 

Light water-line Jpi^ BjtsRt «rtt% igtsm The lowest 
water-line, or that of a vessel when unloaded. 

Lightning conductor— Same as Lightning rod, [ eye. 

Lightning glance 'siwi A quick, penetrating glance of a brilliant 

Lightning rod ssssU'l *t«lW A metallic rod set up on a building, or on 
the mast of a vessel, and connected with the earth or water below, for 
the purpose of protecting the building or vessel from lightning, 

Ligurian arts Deception , trickery. 

Like a brick {Colloquiat\ With good will • s. g. You fellows 

worked like tricks, spent many, and got midshipman’s half pay, and 
monkey's allowance,— Kihgsley. ^ 

Like a house afire (or on fire) ^[€1^ With astonish- 

mg rapidity e. g I am getting on like a house on B L 

Farjeon 

Like a tansy [Colloquial] Very nicely done- 

thoroughly well e. g "Look, Lady Aoswerall, is it not well mended T' 
— ''Ay, this IS something hke a tan^ ” — Swift 

Like a Trojan [Colloquial] Like a plucky fellow , bravely • 

e. g He had lam hke a Troian behind his mattress in the gallery he 
had followed every order silently, doggedly and well.— S tevenson,' 

Like an anatomy 'spsrs Gtt'sti ^ Like one 

whose flesh has been anatomised or cut off , very tbin ; a mere skele- 
ton ■ e, g. He was hke an anatomy, — Brewer. 

Like an eel with its skinning [ColUqmaV] 

’W *1^1 SI ^ ^ ’fS'rtW As painful as a live eel feels while 
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being stripped of its skin, that is, very painful,, e g. It ain’t [is not] 
always pleasant to turn out for morning chapel, is it. Gig-lamps ? But 
it’s just hke the eels mtk their skmntng—it goes against the grain 
at first, but you soon get used to it —Verdant Green. 

Like blazes |£(5'8 ^ Furiously [Low] • e. g. They did along like 

blazes tear.— Poem in Essex Dialect. 

Like bricks [.Sfa»^ With great violence e g. Out flies the 

fare Ziie —Dickens [Also see Like a brick], T 

Like draws to like [Proverb] at cTO ®T5 cssti^ "ottslB 

Like father like son [Pi overt] ofSH c#j 1 

Like mad [ Colloquial ] , i£l5\s®fc^ Madly • furiously e g. His 

hat dangling and leaping like mod behind him.— Reade 

Like old boots [S/an^] Vigorously , heartily. 

Like old gooseberry [Slang] iStS'SStC? . JRtcT With great vigour or force - 
e.g. Take them by the tail and lay on like old gvosetefry,— 

Kingsley. [ | 

Like saint, like offering [Proverb] am c?^, 

Lika etatioe [Slang] f??® In the manner of the heib 

called ‘statice’, which spreads its roots far and wide and sends them 
deep down, 

Lika to ( i%p ^ ) Jift, sitir, f sij, ^ sps Neatly equal to j 

similar to , resembling : e. g, Not another comfort like to this 
succeeds in unknown fate.— Seaeespeare 

Like water ■iR® With the quick, full flow of water j 

e\travagantly , recklessly : e g The manager of the theatre spent 
money like water on the production of the new play. 

Like winking ^ Very rapidly e, g. Nod away at 

him, if you please, like winking — Dickers 

Liking for ( C^t*! ) 'Sif® Fondness for e, g. He evidently 

has a liking for the American institutions. — M acaulay. 

Lily-livered [ Colloquial ] Cowardly e. g. 

Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy ear. 

Thou ltly4tvered boy. — Shakespeare, 

Limb of the law [ Colloquial ] 'srt^sRmtfr, Pftwl? 

A lawyer e. g. Then, when this base mined limb of the law grows to 
be sole creditor over all, he takes him out a custodian on all the deno- 
minations and sub-denominations. — M Edgeworth 

Limberup cwtiEl fN ^ 

^ Change a gun carnage into a four-wheeled vehicle by attaching 
the limber. 

Limbo patram— Same as Limbus patrum ( ?. w. ) e.'g. I have some 
of them in limbo ■patrum, and there they are like to dance these three 
days. — Shakespeare. [ paradise of fools. 

Limbus fatuorum [ Latin ] ^ ♦ft’tcsui 'TOFI ^ The 
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Ldmbua patrum [ Latin ] Half-way house between heaven and 

earth, where the patriarchs and prophets, after death, await the coming 
of the Messiah, ^ [ par adise o f children. 

Ltnibas puerorum [Latin ] Pi'ltPl TCi! The 

Lime burner One who burns limestone, shell, &c., to make lime. 

Lime light ^ Calcium light ; an intense light pro- 

duced by the incandescence of a stick or ball of hmc in the flame of a 
combination of o\ygen and hydrogen gases, or of o\ygen and coal gas. 

Lime pit ^tSil '<tt3 A limestone quarry. 

Lime rod ’ft’it’f ^ A twig smeared with birdlime. 

\Henci\ 5ft«f, ^ That which catches , a snare. 

Lime twig— Same as Lime rod ( y o. ). 

Limit to ( CTl^f f’FfCS pFlg ^ ’Tv’TS T5l Confine to ; 

restrain to e, g Limit each leader to his several charge. — 
Shakespeare 

Limited company pn»} A 

company in which the liability of each shareholder is limited by the 
number of shares he has taken, so that he cannot be called upon to 
contribute beyond the amount of his shares 

Limited liability wV'I ’FtiRtCf Jiflf ifl A principle 

of modern statute law which attempts to limit the responsibilities of 
shareholders in a partnership, joint-stock-company, and the like by 
the extent of their pe rsonal interest therein * 

Limited monarchy A monarchy m which the supreme 

power IS shared with a body of nobles, or a representative body or both. 

Line of ascent Ancestry. 

Lino of battle [ Militaiy ] -a 'folWlrf The position 

of troops drawn up in their usual order without any determined 
manoeuvre. [Naval ] The line or arrangement 

farmed by vessels of war in an engagement. 

Line of beauty [ Fine arts ] t^l ^ '*#5 

An abstract line supposed to be beautiful in itself and absolutely — 
differently represented by different authors, often as a kind of elon- 
gated S .e.g. But you know what I mean by the artistic tempera- 
ment- -that way of taking the line of ieaiity to get at what you wish 
to do or say.— Howells, 

Line of com m u n ication — Trenches made to continue and preserve a 
safe correspondence between two forts, or two approaches to a besieged 
city, or between two parts of the same army, that they may co-operate 
with each other. ' ■> r 

Line of conduct ^i<(f *(brt Course of conduct c, g He 

IS now continuing in a different line of conduct. 

Line of demarcation %tW The line which divides the territories 
of different proprietors , also the space between two opposite doctrmpc 
opinions, rules of conduct, &c, 

4.2 
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Line of direotion The line in. which a body moves, a force acts, 

or a motion is communicated. In order that a body may stand without 
falling, a line let down from the centre of gravity must fall within the 
base on which the object stands Thus the leaning tower of Pisa does 
not fall, because this rule is preserved. — Brewer] [of fire. 

Line of fire The direction 

Line of life [ Palmistry ] A line on the palm of the hand 

curving about the base of the thumb, supposed to indicate, by its form 
or position, the length of a person’s life. 

Line of march The ground from point to 

point over which an army moves. 

Line of operations— The line which corresponds with the line of com- 
munication, proceeding from the place whence the army draw its 
supplies to the spot occupied by the army. 

Line upon line <i|^ Admonition or in- 

struction repeated little by little (a line at a time). 

Lineal descendant Descendant m a 

direct line from an ancestor. [ written linear measure 

Lineal measure The measure of length ; usually 

Lmear problem A problem which may be solved 

geometrically by the pse of right lines alone. 

Lingua Franca [ Lahn ]— A species of corrupt Italian spoken on the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, The Frank's language mixed with Italian. 
In an extended sense, the expression means a language which forms 
the medium of communication between different nations e,g. Hindu- 
stani is the Ungua franca of India. 

Lining of the pocket '®t«f Money. 

Lined gold— Gold having a lining of some other metal , leaf or foil of 
which one side is of gold and the other of a different metal 

Linen draper A dealer in linen, 

Lih!k'to'( Unite or connect to, by means of 

something intervening e. g. Link towns to towns by avenues of oak 
—Pope. ^ 

Link with (C^f’FP) Be connected with', eg No 

one generation could link with the other, — Burke. 

Linked sweetneeB long drawn out 'spfB’FFf ^ 

Anything that causes gratefulness to the senses for a considerably 
lon^ time _ 

[The] Linsey-woolsyjmillion The great unwashed , 

,the artisanmlass. ' [ hearted heco. 

Lion-hearted »it?^'Very brave and daring * e,g. He was a honr' 

(A) Lion in the way A danger to be' met and overcome. 

Lion of God — Ali,’ the son-in-law of Mahomed j — so called because of 
his zeal and great courage (602— £61). ' 
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lAOtt’fl moutli Perilous situation. 

Lion’s providor A jackal , also, a foil 

to another man’s wit also, a humble friend who plays into one's hand 
to show one to best advantage. 

Lion’s share ^ ’'Tv*!, ^1 The 

larger part , all or near'y all eg It little mattered to them whether 
one Prince or another was recognised as the head of the family and the 
recipient of the Iton’s share of the pension, — K aie. 

Lion-slok CSPIt^Cst Pr?*? Sick of love, like the lion in the fable. 

Lioaiss one nhllH Treat a person with great 

honors and make much fuss about him. 

Lip comfort ^ 511^ Comfort that is given with words only. 

Lip labour ^ , '’Ft'tjl Unfdt or insincere speech ; hypo- 

crisy . 

Lip loyalty PnPl^ Outward show of loyalty , loyalty only in 

words and not proceeding from the heart The erptcssions "Lip 
aervioe” and “Lip homage” are used m a similar sense 

Lip roadmg 'rira? Hi BiHffl Rptst 

The catching of the words or meaning of one speaking by watching 
the motion of his lips without hearing his voice. 

Lip Wisdom r^«1 HtC^FJ Pfsrsl Wise talk without practice, or unsupported 
by experience. 

Lip work Talk, Kissing 

Liqmd cash CSt? . HiR ?P?1 Ready money • means of imme- 

diate payment , overflowing cash {cf Hard cash, q, s ). 

Liquor thief fHJfl TO ’FfN Hifiprfj to a tube for 

taking samples of liquor from a cask through the bung hole. 

Listen to ( fVp Hi ’Flu Give ear to • pay heed 

to eg. He is <0 Laura singing, — T hickerav 

Literary property feni c^Wl ’Fftsi sjEln « feif ^Fiirs! dint ^ 

TOrtit ^ The e\;Iusive right of printing, publishing and 

making profit by, one's own writings 

Litter a room fefeTO Jfg .SF=ttCHWrt TOT? ppyro 

TOfl Put a room into a confused or disordered condition e. g The room 
with volumes Uiteied round, — Swift, 

{A) Little bird told me ( or whispered it to me ) [Colhqmat] CHttfl 

CfftCHHt ’Ftt? Hi I heard in a way I^vlll not 

reveal ; I was told by a certain person, whose name I must not mention • 
e.g A Mile bird told me that you could be very severe when vou 
> pleased, though I refused to believe it,— Dickens. 

(A) Little bird wants a little nest [ Proverb ] gRt (FPR ^ 

Little by Mtle m ^ . 3FCH Slowly and gradually . 
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by slow degrees e g. LtUlt iy hltle, the handful of Blacks, who had 
helped Robert Clive to win the battle of Plassey, had sivollen into the 
dimensions of a giga'ntic army. — Kaye. 

[The] little Corporal— Napoleon was so called in his early days, on ac- 
count of the shortness of his stature. 

Little Englanders— Those who hold that Englishmen should concern 
themselves only with England and who are opposed to colonisation and 
the extension of the Empire, [ hand. 

Little finger ^ The fourth and smallest finger of the 

Little gentleman in velvet 5l The mole, which was a favourite 


Jacobite toast in the reign of Queen Anne. 

Littie.go ftjitcwr Mwtsras ’if ^ *1;^^ ’tfW #r?fwl 

A preliminary examination in English 
Universities about the middle course, which is less strict and important 
than the final one , — called also Smalls e g. Then came the senti- 
mental walks, with that tall college man, who was reading with the 
Rev. Mr. Tuck's curate. — much reading he did. No wonder he got- 
plucked in the irifle-go,— M rs. Wood 
(A) Little learning is a dangerous thing [Proveri] I e. g, 

A little learning ti a dangei ous thing , 

Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian Spring.— Pope. 


Little ones Small children generally, 

little Paris — Brussels and Milan are so called, for their gaiety and re- 
semblance in miniature to Paris. 


Little Pedlington '8 An imaginary 

country peopled by quacks, humbugs, and egotists. 

Little pitchers have long ears [Colloquial] cgcsfirl ^ 

Little children are very quick at listening « g The child might b'e 
somehow mistaken, or the old woman might have misread the address ; 
but that was unlikely . and if it had been so, surely Miss Gray, know- 
ing that Aave caw, would have corrected the mis- 
take — Sarhah Tytler. 

Little sticks kindle a fire, hut great ones put it out [Proverb] ^ 

CS(t^l Ojm (itoif 1 

Little strokes fell great oaks [Proverb] cbI| '<Ffs|CSf 

JRW ^ ’IW Great things may 

be done by small efforts, [ ( which see ). 

(The) Little summer of St Luke— Same as St Luke’s summer; 

Little worth Of not much worth or 

value ; worthless e, g My time or labour was httle viortk . — Defoe, 

' Live a life ( ^ Pass life in a certain manner : 
e. g, He had lived a life of stainless purity. — Frotide, 

'Live above one’s moahs ^ ^ Expend more than one’s 

income can afford to meet e, g. He began to live above his means, 

’ and soon tan into debt. > t • < 
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Xiiv0 alone ‘tt’fl Remain solitary , keep house by one’s self r, 
She lived alone the rest of her days in her cottage beside the moor. 

Livo at { CiFin ^iPt ) 1^1 Dwell at c g. Mr Chattcrjcc now lives at 

Nirol. ( ^ ^ Continue in CMstcnec at • rest in • 

e. g. Nor can our shaken vessels live at sea — DRyncx 


Iitveatheofeandmanger[ CoZfojnjafJ "sifs KW Be 

in very comfortable quarters 

Live at rack and manger [Co»] 

'rt'a’ll '3 5=11 ^ifl Live on the best at another's expense • e. g 
[ He was ] tearing out the bowels of St Edmundsbiiry Consent in the 
most ruinous way by living at raci and manger there. — C arlylk. 

Iiiva beyond one’s means— Same as Live above one’s moans. 

Live birth m The condition of being born in such a state 

that acts of life are manifested after the extrusion of the whole body. 
Live but and ban ^ 

jft'fR’l Live respectively in the inner and outer apartments of a 
house , be in close neighbourhood with any one 

Live by (CJfmil ^Pff ^ppjri Acquire livelihood by . subsist 

by e g. He hved by robberies. J . 


Live by one’s wits #ippitan Live in a hapharard 

manner by any shift eg. Addwn sent to beg Gay, who was then 
living by his wifr about town, to come to Holland house -Mac \ulay. 
Live down .iRst m Tl’R ^ <?f ( ^ ) 'qfeSR ^ shr 
Maintain such a course of conduct in life as to subdue or eradicate 
He had lived down the ridicule and opposition. 


Ijive fast raWfitsiWf ^ssi . tspiiq oskn 

Live a luxurious or dissipated life , indulge appetites and caprices of 
all sorts c g, fhe indulgence of appetite debases a man, so that 
instead of living fa^{ one should curb his appetites'— McMordie 

Live feathers ^ ^ sistl ^ Feathers 

which ha\« been plucked from the living fowl, and are therefore more 
strong and elastic. 

Live for (PFFi f5ir^ ^ Hold or pass life in the hone 

of securing e.g He lives for nothing else but accumulation of 

money. ( PPfl f¥|?i ^ m «fR'l ^ ^ Hold life for 

the good of , devote one’s life to e. g. He hved for his country. 

Li vejfrom hand to mouth m ^ 

^ »t$ti *11 ^ Live precariously from day to day withom-' 
r^'"\Vh,u ' consume as much as is earned - 

th^'f ‘I® was literally living from hand to mouth hv 

the forced drudgery of the pen, his independence of spirit was subject^ 

edtoasorepecuniary trial— Irving suoject- 

iive hammer and tongs i[#l =«st5l Me f¥t ’Fill Be always quarrelhng. 
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Live in ( C 5 F|s( ^tC»{ ) Reside in, dwell in e.g. Jacob lived in 

the land of Egypt seventeen years. — Bible. ( 

’it’t’l ^ Pass life in (a condition) e g They live tn affluence ( 

^ Be permanent in • last in a, g. 

Men’s evil manners live tn brass ; their virtues 
We write in water. — Sh&kespea.re. 

Live in clover—See In clover. 

Live in the Bermudas ^ 

Live in some out-of-the-way place for cheapness. 

live like a plover' sflipita) ^ Live on the wind, i. e., 

on nothing or next to nothing , live at a very cheap rate. 

Live like fighting cooks [Collogutal} ^sf i>ft% e(t^ ^ 

Get the best of meat and drink • live a luxurious life 

Live on or upon ^"II) Peed upon j subsist on a ^ 

Horses live on grass and grain.— Webster. ( 

^ Be maintained in life by « g. These men lived on 

robberies. Webster. iSfV’ll ^?F| Continue in existence , out- 

live , survive e, g. The whole civilization of these lands became Ro- 
man, and the native tongues and customs lived on only in out of-the- 
, way corners.— Freeman. ( 'SRl Dwell upon e.g 

Old Meg she was a gypsy, 

And lived upon the moors. — Keats. 

Live on the fat of the land af*t-Sft® Eat the 

very best kinds of food that the country produces e, g. In general, 
rich people everywhere live on the fat of the land. 

Live on the loose pfeflJf, Riprtw ^ ^ Lead a dissolute life 

Live on the wind 's# sifspitaf ^ ’flu Live on nothing 

or next to nothing, ». < , at a very cheap rate. 

'®lf^ ‘life's Si) Pass , spend e, g. Meantime the 

fools bring grist to my mill, so let them hie out their day, and the 
longer it is the belter.— Dickens. 

Live single “iTW Pass life in an unmarried state e, g, Mr. S. 

has made up his mind to live single. 

Live Btook cqtwt >9 R^?^t 5 r ^>#{15 Horses, cattle, and 

smaller domestic animals e.g Retreat .. from the prodigious encum- 
OTances of their live stock, was absolutely out of the question.— De 
Quincet. 

Live under (^t^) ntg ^ «Wl Be tenant to e. g. So 
long as I (iceif under this tyrant of a landlord I never knew comfort. 

Live up to (C^g PP^il) 55ft Maintain such a course of conduct 

as conforms to e g I one of your disciples, and endeavour to 
live up to your rules —Addison. 

Live up to one’s income ( or means ) 'gtcgg gpf pfet) Sperd' 
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every farthing of what one earns t g li you Iwe up to your income 
in this fashion, you are sure to come to misery hereafter. 

Live with (^ 1 ^) Dwell with , lodge with e. g. I take 

your offer, and will hue with you, provided that you do no outrages 

on silly women or poor passengers. — S hakespeare ( 

^ Wl Cohabit with , have intercourse with, as male and 
female e g. It is a sm to line -mtih your neighbour's wife. 

Live withm one’s income 'srts 'sic’W ^ ^ , 'SftaiT ^ *11 

Spend less than what one gets in , not to spend more than one’s 
earnings e g Unless you hue within your income, you will bring 
down rum on your head. 

Liver-vein i[B*ll Love rhapsody. 


(A) Living dog is better than a dead lion IProverb] 

^ It is better to live in a humble 
position than to be highly honoured after death 

Living fore's f§Ptt%r) The force of a body moving against 

resistance, or doing work, in distinction from dead force. 


Living pledge cacC'Tt 'ifl The conveyance of an estate to 

another for money borrowed, to be held by him until payment out of 
the rents and profits 

Living rook ciftfiiiF 'si*!?!!! . w retail ^ *11^ 

Rack in its native, or original state or location , rock not quarried ; 
e ,§• I now found myself on a rude and narrow stairway, the steps 'of 
which were cut out of the living rock — T. Moore [ use. 

Living room ’iRulibt ijtor V?! A sitting-room for general family- 

Living wage A wage on which it is possible 

for a workman and his family to live fairly 

Lloyd’s Register— A list of sea -going vessels classified according to sea- 
worthiness (as Ai, &o ), annually prepared by an association of mem- 
bers of Lloyd's j— from their originally meeting in the coffeehouse in 
Tower Street (in London), kept by Edward Lloyd in the 17th century 

Load a cane or whip Weight a cane 

or whip with lead, &c. , 

Load dice C5[|<ti(,^> S5||®a(ic?i ^»15( I’Ttrf 

Make one side of the die cubes heavier than the other, 
for the purpose of cheating by making the loaded side come up oftenest, 

Load in bulk Sft^lCS( ^itsi ’Hi Put the cargo in loose 

Load line, or Load water line [^NauUca’^ WWtBfit Jic^tcg 

^ The line 


on the outside of a vessel indicating the depth to which it sinks when 
loaded. [ liquor, &c. 

Load wine ffai*! Falsify wine by mixing it with distilled* 

Load with ( Rpp ) ^ PTWt liff ^ burden with - e. g. 

Goodliest trees, Znairi siiif/< fairest fruits. — Milton. 
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^ ^ ^ Charge with e, g. In want of bullets they haded their 
muskets with powder and bits of broken glass. ( 'StHl- 
^ Weigh down with ( what is cumbersome or em- 

barrassing ) , encumber with e, g. He loaded his stomach laitk 

fruits, <tfsi5|tt‘l 'It’*! ^ , T5t(®rat Bestow or confer in great 
abundance e. g. The verv men whom he had loaded •with benefits, 
now turned against him. — Macaulay 
Loaded dice csit^ ®i?r »itc< f ^ Die- 

cubes with one side neavier than the others, made for the purpose of 
cheating, so that the number on the opposite will come up oftenest. 

Loan of&oe ^rtoH An office at which, loans are negotiated, or 
at which the accounts of loans are kept, and the interest paid to the 

lender, A pawnbroker’s shop. 

Loan society An institution which loans money, receiving 

It again by instalments, with interest. , ‘ < 

Loaves and fishes ^ cspstitlt Emoluments of 

office , material benefits e. g The insinuation is that bishops generally 
take more of the loaves and fishes than they ought. — ^Trollops. 

Lob a ball [Lawn Tennis] op[ ’Sft^tC'ril ftPF 

Strike a ball so as to send it up into the air, ’ 

Ijob lie by the fire cq cqtt5l "g® ffiTO ^ ^itil ^ 

Milton’s "Lubber fiend,” a brownie who works by night for his 
bowl of cream. 

Lob’s pound A prison, or the stocks. 

Lobsters [and Tarpauhngs] Soldiers (and sailors). 

Lobe of the ear ^*(5 *tt®1 (C’HttH ^c »ll c* r il l ’It?) The soft, fleshy 

prominence in which the human ear terminates below 
Lock-jaw, or Looked-jaw A contraction of the muscles of the 

]aw by which its motion is suspended. 

Lock-out •stc?*! *11 cifWl j ?t?l 

f*WC*R ?t?1 PltflsiW, «1??1 ?t?1 

^ ^ ^ w?l The act of 

locking out, especially used of the locking out of a teacher by the 
pupils or mcB versa, or of the refusal of an employer to admit his 
workmen within the works as a means of coercion. 

Look, Stock, and Barrel The whole of anything. 

[The lock, stock, and barrel of a gun is the complete instrument ]. 

Look ( or Shut ) the stable door when ( or after ) the steed is 
stolen CPf? *1511131 ?t®1 Adopt precautionary measures when it is 

too late. I , I 

I Locksmith’s daughter ctt? A key. 

Lock up *1®' ^^Rral ^ Close fast e.g. The fcost lochs up out iiveis. 
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TSl Shut up or confine e g. He walked up and 
down the little cell in which he was locied up, — Dickens. 

Lock-up ^ ^1^3^ A place for locking up or confining persons for a 
short time. 

Loco parentis [Latin] ) One acting m the place of 

a parent, as a guardian or school-master. 

Locomotive power *1^ Power applied to 

the removal of goods, as distinguished from "stationary power,” 

Locum tenens [Latin] A substitute , a deputy ; one acting 

temporarily for another. 

Locus eriminis or delicti [Latin] The place of the crime. 

Locus Poanitentiae [Latin] pfIsi ^ 'sitPHlH 

Means for withdrawing from a bargain. 

Locus standi [Latin] ^<fi( ^ ^ Acknowledged or recognised 

right or claim. 

Lodgmg house ^ ^tiSt A house where lodgings are provided and let. 

Lodging room Vil A room m which a person lodges, especially a 
hired room. 

Lofted house [Scotch] Wiwoil 

A house with more than one storey. 

Log-book cn The book in which the 

measured velocity of a ship is recorded. 

Log-line ^ iffe The line fastened to the log (the instru- 

ment with which the velocity of a ship is measured) 

Log-rolling [United States] 

^ A combination for facilitating the 
collection of logs after the clearing of a piece of land, or for rolling 
logs into a stream [Hence, United Staus' cant] 

SOifS Mutual aid given by politicians for 

carrying out individual schemes 

■n-il'.'flB*! A system of literary criticism conduced on the lines of mutual 
admiration or adulation « g There is certainly no excuse for literary 
log-rolling , It IS a detestable offence. — American Magazine. 

Lombard fever ijcsfst Laamess, 

Long after ’1C5 After the lapse of a long time e. g. 

He came here long of Ur. (Cfp! Desire 

earnestly e, g. I have longed after thy precepts.— -Bible. 

Long ago -IstRH ’is A long time before • e g. He came 

here long ago 

(The) Long and short of (a thing) Pfpi front 51111 ’F’tt The sum of (a 
thing) in few words e g. The long and short of it is that this affair 
will not be allowed to go further. — Webster. 
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Long belbre *35^ A long time previous to e, g. This happened' 
long before my birth. 

Long cloth A kind of cotton cloth of superior quality. 

Long clothes ft<f ( «(t?l 'ItW? %5 »tt® ) Clothes 

worn by a young infant, reaching below the feet. 

Long crown A long-headed, deep person. 

Long dozen <11^ 15^51 («[?f|<t^t#l)'5n:’t^ ra#l One more 

than a dozen ; thirteen 

(A) Long figure [5/aBg] Btsi tf? A high price or rate. 

Long for ( ^ ^ ^ Desire 

earnestly or eagerly for e.g I have lo'iged for thy salvation —Bible. 

( f¥p ) fit{% Have an eager, preternatural, or 

craving, appetite for e, g. Nicomedts, longing for herrings, was 
supplied with fresh ones at a great distance from the sea. — 
Arbuthnot. 

(A) Long-head ^ A far-seeing or sagacious mind. [Hence 
the adjective Long-headed] * e. g. She was considerable of a long- 
headed woman, was mother , she could see as far ahead as most folks. 
— Haliburton. 

Long home <R?, Grave, death e. g. Whatever you can see in cold> 

water to run after it so, I can’t think If I was to flood myself like 
you. It would soon float me to ray long home — Reade. 

(A) Long hundred {>%.) One hundred and twenty. 

Long last sleep ^ Death. 

Long odds ci m ^ Ht^tl Odds laid on 

a h^se which has apparently no chance of winning the race 

LiOng Parliament— The Parliament which assembled on November 3rd, 
1640. and was'dissolved by Cromwell on April 20th, 1653. 

Long price ^ irt^i The full retail price. 

(A) Long pull, a strong pull, and a pull altogether 

^ ^ ^ A steady, 

energetic, and systematic cooperation. 

Long { or Heavy j purse <R, .Wj Wealth, riches. 

(fhe) Long robe, or The robe '*ll^'t4J4>llil ; ^aRs, >8^15# 

% Csrt^'tfit The legal profession e. g. The genteel world had been 
thrown into a considerable state of excitement by two events, which as 
the papers say, might give employment to the gentlemen of the long 
roie.— T hackeray. ' 

Long sea Jfsp^ or wa ^ ^ ^ A sea characterized 

by the uniform and steady motion of long and extensive waves. 

Long sinoe tv*{ A long time from 

Long sixes ijj&ts ^ i,- Candles weighing 6 to 

the pound, about 8 inches long. 
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(A) Long way off At a great distance e g. The river is a 

Zoiiy way ejffrom our village. 

Look a g{ft-norae in the moutli ICdloquiall <jt!( ’tfW' 

Critically examine a thing 
received as a gift e g Much obliged, I don’t want to look a gift- 
horse in the mouth, which is not a gracious thing to do. — Dickens. 

Look about Cast one’s eyes on all sides, or in 

different directions e g. He looked about, but could see nothing. 

Look about one ^ Be on the watch ■ be vigilant , be 

circumspect or guarded e g Look about yourself , for there are pick- 
pockets in the streets 

Look after ttf ^1 , ^ Attend , take care of e g. He left 

me on the shore to look after his garden —Defoe ieiHI ^ Expect ^ 
be in a state of expectation of e.g Men’s hearts failing them for 
fear, and for looking after those things which are coming on the earth i 
— Bible 'SICSR'l ^tfl , Seek • search e. g. He is looking 

after a situation somewhere else CSftt^ atf%) 

^ Look towards ( one who is moving away ) e g, I did not even 
look after my son when he went away. 

Look after one’s own interest frot! ^ ^ ^ Take 

care of one’s own welfare. 

Look aghast ^«?(1 Be stupefied with sudden fright or horror • be 

struck with amazement and fear -e.g He looked quite aghast when 
the news was broken to him 

Look alive [ CoUoquial ] ^ill Look sharp, bestir one's self , 

make haste e g "Tell young gent to look olive," says guard, 
opening the hind-boot — Hughes 

Look aa big as bull beef ( ) ciff^Kst ^ ctftf ^i|l 

Look stout and hearty, as if fed on bull beef 

Look as if butter would, not melt in one’s mouth [Colhgiiial] 

’ll , "3 W” ’IW, PR 'otWl ’ll# ^4 iRt® 

sikn-i sfl Appear quite unconcerned or harmless e g These good young 
ladies, who look as if butter vioiddn't melt in their mouths, are not a 
whit belter than the rest of us — Blackmore. 

Look at ( pfR ^ , 'sR ciRI . 

Direct the eye with a view to see . consider , examine eg He 
was put out of countenance when the great creature looked at him, — 
Dickens 

Look back '^1*511%^ Direct the eye backwards e g He looked'^, 

back to see if he was pursued. ^ ^ ipTO ^ Look 

towards things or times past eg If you look back on former ages, 
you will find many things that the country may be proud of. 

Look before and after '5R1 Calculate pros and cons. 

e g We look before and after. Professor Tawney paraphrased this 
remarkable line, which occurs both in Shakespeare and Shelley, as— 
'We have a to-morrow to dread and a yesterday to deplore.' 
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Look before you leap [Proverb] 1^*1?! 

^ ^ ^ % at^ 5I«tst I" 

Do not make any venture or take any risky step without a sufficient 
previous consideration. i 

Look big lil’R ®N®f5f Ot^rfr C’R ^ >!1^ ^ ^(1^ Assume the 

appearance of greatness, importance, or haughtiness e, g. His clans- 
men looked big with pride when they related how he had broken down 
hostile ranks and hewn down tall warriors — Macaulay. 

Look blaok Frown e. g. He looked black upon me. 

Look blank >!1SH #(l ’lEl ®ti?1 cnt<f pt ^ f^>^- 

I'Prt 

Appear so bewildered or confused as not to know what to say or do , 
appear not to grasp the meaning of what is said e g The man 
looked quite blank, when I told him that he was suspected of the crime. 

Look blue [Colloquial] ^PPIl Appear or be down- 

spirited e g. Squire brown looks rather blue at having to pay two 
pounds and ten shillings for the posting expenses from Oxford — 
Hughes, [ lect or indifference. 

Look oold on ^ ^ Treat with neg- 

Look daggers ^^5l stf® iiisH 

siW Look with an angry, fierce look ( as though ready to stab 
with a dagger ) , look in such a manner as to wound one's feelings 
e g She looked daggers at him when he referred to her father’s drunken 
habits — McMordie. 

Look down on or upon fVp ) tRic® 'IKI ^ •fl’R 

Be so situated as to command the view of (something 
lying below ) e. g. An interview took place in the fortress which looks 

dovin on the waters of the Ganges — Macaulay. 

^ Treat with indifference or contempt e, g. He utterly 
looked down on his fellow-creatures. — Freeman. 

Look for (f?F(f^)W2r^ Wait expectantly for ; 

expect eg Look now /or no enchanting voice — Milton. 

^ ^ Search for j seek e. g. Where, he asked, was he to 

look for protection ?— Macaulay. 

Lot* for a needle (or a pin) in a bottle of bay [ or in a haymow 
or haystack ) EpI*^^lt 7 ^ 'SIC^'I ^ Look for a 

very small article amidst a mass of other things. (Hence) C^«(l’f 
Engage in a hopeless search. 

Look for a pie’s nest ’Tit '^‘1 ^ Look 

for something which one is not likely to find. 

Look for dead men’s uhoes “'TW Count 

on some advantage to which one will succeed when the present possess- 
or IS dead. [ do nothing. 

Look for gape seed ’ll ’Pferl ^51 Wfai Gape about and 
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Look foith Direct the eye forward, onward, or out- 

ward e g. The thrasher ever and anon looks forth from hss barn door, 
whilst his wife sits at the cottage-porch spinning m the sun.— K night. 

Look forward to ( ^ ^1, ^ Await , expect ■ 

e, g. The candidates are most eagerly looking forward io the publication 
of the result of their examination. 

Look high, and low <^*1 Seek every creek and corner 

e, g. Nice properties may be seen on Chownnghee Road and yet 
people are looking high and low for places to live in. — Englishman. 

Look ill C7«ttr| Have the appearance of being ill e You look til , 

what IS the matter with you i P!t<f Appear to 

be unbecoming or blameworthy : — said of conduct . e, g. It will surely 
look ill if you thus abruptly leave home at a time when your friend 
has written to you that he is coming only to see you. 

Look m ■^tfp ’life! Of’tl Direct the eye inward from out- 

side e. g. The door was closed from inside and I looked in at the 
open window, but was horror-struck at the sight of a man lying on the 
floor wallowing m a pool of blood spR ^ Go in • 

call • e. g Little Dorrit looked tn to see how they all were.— Dickens ’ 

Look in one’s fhoe Direct one's eyes towards 

another’s face e.^'. The gross lines are legible to the dull* the cab- 
man IS phrenologist so far , he looks xn your face to see if h’ls shilling 
IS sure.— E merson. ® 

Look in the face srt^pni f%p ) ? 85 l, ( c?Pt Ppg 

^5tl Face or meet with boldness or confidence • not 
to shrink from e. g It was many a day, however, before she could 
look her own misfortune in the face — J Payn. 

Look m upon [Colloquial] stirfe '®tCSf 

xstpit Pay an unceremonial visit to e g, “I had no idea you had a 
visitor here. Mrs Jennynge "—"Yes , Miss Joscelme was so good as to 
look tn upon us " — J Payn, 

Look into ^ tsw ^ 

Inspect closely . observe narrowly , examine e g. If we look into the 
bottom of this mattter, we may find. I think, three reasons for it. 

Addison. (C^ f¥p) 'fW Have a direction towards ; 

e g, K window looking into some pleasant little gardens. — Dickens, 

Look into the mouth of a gifl-horse [ Colloquial ] 

’ilw '5t?t Critically exa- 

mine a thing received as a gift e g. The poet gives as well as makes • 
the rest of us only receive , we criticise these gifts , we venture to look 
into the mouth of the fairest gift- horse — Besant. [The more cor- 
rect form of the phrase is Look a gift-horse in the mouth, which 
see ] 

Look like ( pFp 5 ® Hid Appear similar to : 
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e. g. This looks like a piece^of hard wood. ( C^t*f fVfW ) 

^ Show a likelihood ot «. g. The sky is heavily overcast, and it 
looks like to rage a fierce thunder-storm. 

Xiook on or upon <H^5rt3r ^51, Be a mere 

spectator e g. The next day he bade his men sit still and look on 

—Kingsley, ( ^1, Of«t1 Direct the 
eye towards • see e, g. As I looked upon it, a tranquil smile lighted 
up her pale features — Dickens. flinEsfl Consider ; view e, g, (i) 
I looked on Virgil as a succinct, majestic writer. — Dryden (2) A man 
IS looked upon as bereft of common sense who gives credit to the 
■ relations of party writers —Addison. ^ Regard, 

esteem ; e. g. Her friends would look on her the worse.— Prior, iSlsR 

^ <51^ 01 ( 'rf'T Be so 

situated as to command a view of ( something lying below ) ■ e, g 
There is a cliff whose high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep.— Shakespeare. 

Look on the bright (or sunny) side et®! c?sn Take into 
consideration only the advantages (of anything) e. g. I don’t think 
It IS altogether a very good policy to look on the bnght\{ or sujiny ) side 
of a thing. 

Look on the dark side ipf af«11 Take into consideration only 
what IS bad, or only the disadvantages (of anything) . e, g. Pessimists 
look on the dsrh side of the world and its concerns, 

-Look one fall m the face "fW Cast a 

full, steady look into one’s face e g, I looked him full in the face, 
but there was no trace of deceit there — McMordie. 

Look one in the face ^rWite nffapi Look directly at 

one's face e,g. \ ca.n look you tn the face , I have done nothing of 
which I need be ashamed — Macaulay. 

Look one way and row another ifWI Wo; 

W Aim apparently at one thing, but really seek 

something quite different. 

Look out ^ Direct the eye outwards . e. g. She sat 

looking out of the window —Kingsley, ^ Be on the 

watch . e. g. The captam, seeing a heavy wave rolling on from 

behind asked the sailors to look out, Search out e. g. 

A friend is now looking out lodgings for me, — Warren. f^l^Eil ^ ; 

Choose . select e.g. Prudent persons /ooA out asso- 
ciates of good reputation — Webster. 

.Look out for ?rir( , ^ ; 'siH ^ Search for ; be on the 

watch for e, g. I have been running down the lane and looking out 
for you — Irving, 

Look out on C^slPl ^I?S «fts[ ^ 5)^ EIstN •si’R '?fPr 'Com- 
mand a view of e, g, Franklin found Madame Helvetius in her 
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Salle de reception which looked out upon the beautiful garden of her 
house.— N ational Magazine 

Look over ’Pfitlll Of«t1 ; ^ Examine e. ^ He looked ovei 

the accounts and said, they were all right. ^ Read e. g Meet 
presently at the palace , every man look o’tr his part ; for, the short 

and the long is, out play is preferred — Shakespeare. , 

Overlook , pass over e.g. He forgave her, and looked over 
her conduct — English Magazine. 

Look red ( ^ Blush e, g. She looked ted 

when the proposal was made to her. 

Look round Search, seek , enquire e. g He looks round 

for a man to suit his tastes. Direct the eye on all sides . 

e, g, I looked round on the chair, hearth, writing-table, and other 
familiar objects, knowing too certainly that I looked upon them for 
the last time. — D e Quincey. 

Look sharp \Colloqmal\ 315^ Be keenly or narrowly watchful 

e, g. Look very sharp to yourself, for you are already next-door to a 

rationalist or an infidel —Newman. fsRPt 3^51, ^ ^ 

Make haste , be on the alert e g. Their life, bitter as it iS| would be 
bitterer, if they did not look sharp and learn a good many texts. — 
Reade 

Look sharp after ( ) atfg ^ ^ ^sfl, ^ 

^ Be keenly or narrowly watchful of • keep a strict watch 
over ; take good care of e ^ The moment I became her sole 
guardian, I had sworn on my knees she should never kill another man 

, judge whether I had to a/iref her. — R eade. 

Look sheepish ^ 'S ^ ^ Look meanly or bashfully 

diffident , look excessively timorous e, g. This was ’a stinger, and 
so sudden, his hearers looked rather sheepish at him. — R eade. 

Look through ftill Of^tj See to the other side of 

e g She looked through the shutters of her window. 

or«t1, ^ See or understand perfectly , examine • e. g, I have 
looked till ough your book, and am glad to say that it richly deserves 
the patronage of the public 

Look-through hlue glasses (or coloured spectacles) cstt^t 5 »iqj 
Ofsll. niittiis) slri; 

View ( anything ) not in its true light, but in a light distorted by mis- 
representations or by one's own prejudices. 

Look to ’rtlt^'l ^1 , ^ Watch , take care of e g. Look well to 

thy herds —B ible ’3^|V ( Bt8511 ^ eits^ 

■’TSl ; ( ) Pi4lj *11^^ ^'0)1*11 Resort to with confidence or 

expectation of receiving something , expect to receive from e. g, (i) 
The creditor may look io the surely for payment. — Webster, ' ( 2 ) 
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Looi unio me and be ye saved — Bible. ®[HI ^1 Expect - watch for ■ 
e g. They looi to large and ultimate results, and only value particular 
facts m so far as they facilitate the discovery of general truths.— 
Buckle. ‘ 

Look up ’fid Direct the eye upwards - e, g. He was rather 

taken aback by the sudden firmness with which Kate looied up and 

answered him.— Dickens, ^^1 ^ Search for and find e g. 

Did you look up the missing ring ? ( ^ 

Have a tendency to rise said of prices or things that are sold e. g. 
The price of food gram is again looking up [ Colloquial J (^^8) 

JjII® Call upon, visit e. g. But Lucy would have me 

come and look you up , and I assure you 1 had rather face a battery 
of my own cannon,— English Magazine. 

Look up to ^'s(lC«|i| Regard with admiration ; respect e, g She 

looked up to him as to a being of a superior order. — Irving. )%g 
^ Expect to receive from el g. 

In this dire difficulty, I look up to you for help,— Addison, j 

Lo ok up on in the light of stt^ af«tl ^ tfU ^ f^g 

^ View in a particular way e. g He is looied upon by his 
countrymen in ike light <j/an upstart. 

Look upon with an evil eye of^tt Regard with ill feeling e. g. 
She looked upon Woile ■with an eml eye, as the cause of his master^ 
going so often astray.— Irving 

Look you, or Look 05l, fl c?^— 

^ An exclamation to call attention, signifying— Take notice, take 
care, observe, &c e, g. Look, how much we thus expel of sin, so much 
we expel of virtue.— Milton, 

Loop-hole t|t^ A way of escape ; an evasion. 

Loop line (or loop) «r«(H ^ 

Alftaj ftPlStCg In rail-road and telegraph systems a branch line 
leaving the main line at any point and joining it again at some other 
point. In the theory of Riemann's surfaces, a line running from any' 
point to a branch point, then around that branch point in an infinite- 
simal circle, and back to the original point by the sam^ path. 

Loop th e loop^fes^ ^ 5^?i1 , ^ 

, wltalri Rseisi C?|C5|1 ^ ft?? sitsfl 

^ Reach the original point 

a Sweep by crossing, topsy-turvy, some part of 3 curve (as in 
the Uarjeeling Himalayan or simitar other railways^^ caused by the 
momentum of the starting force. The expression is now being used 
m connection with aerial navigation also, [Hence] Manipulate some- 
thing risky , drive or be driven about as from post to pillar j go winding 
about m one s course as in a cork-screw e. g In the matter of thfr 
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peace Treaty w ith Gertnaiiyi president Wilson, by a clever tactics, 
seems to be going to loop iht loop —Newspaper Report, 

Loose bos dWS, 'Sfttsm That part of a stable where 

horses are kept loose or untied 

(A) loose fish \CoIloqmat\ A dissolute person : e, g. In 

short, Mr. Miles was a loose fish — Reade 
Loose firom. or of { ^ Free from constraint or 

obligation to , not bound to (anything) by duty, habit. See. • e.g. 

Now I stand 

Loose qfvay vow , but who knows Cato's thoughts ? — Addison. 

[The] Loose-girt boy — Julius Cresar was so nick-named. 

Loose one’s pnrse-strings \CoUoqtttaI\ Give away money for 

charitable purposes • e g, “A great famine is raging in parts of 
Bengal , we hope the generous public will come forward and loose iheir 
purse-sirittgs in aid of the suffering humanity.” 

Loose sails ■fHi’ii Unfurl sails 

Lord advocate 5iiFFt3 The public prosecutor of crimes, and 

principal crown lawyer. 

Lord Ghanoellor, or Lord High Ohancellor— The presiding judge 
of the court of chancery, the keeper of the great seal, and the first lay- 
person of the state after the blood-royal 

Lord it Play the lord , domineer. is here im- 


personal] e.g I see them /oriftng-*/ in London street.— S hakespeare. 
Lord it over ( ’ll dyfri 

■sriij Domineer , rule with despotic sway. [ ‘'Af’.is here imper- 
sonal ] e. g His only crime was his dislike of foreigners who 
were lording it over their countrymen — Macaulay 

Lord-lieutenant A representative of royalty. 

Lord-lieutenant of a county — A deputy to manage the military con- 
cerns of the county, and also to nominate the Chancellor and the 
justices of the peace for that county 

Lo rd-lieu tenant of Ireland 'S|t’i=5itoaH ?tw- 

A representative of royalty in Ireland, e-cercising supreme 
administrative authority, ® p = 


Lord Mayor’s Day-November gth when the Lord Mayor of London 
'"^“g“«ting the event with a street procession 
(called the Lord Mayor s Show), and a banquet at the Mansion House. 


Lord of creation Man. 


Lord ofthe Ascendant Any planet within the "house of the 
Ascendant ” [The house and lord of the Ascendant at birth were 
the chL]^SlwER.‘‘’®’'®™*® future life of 

Lord paramount ?mi, King , emperor. 
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Lord’fl day ’Plt'ft (?l fro 

Sunday , the sabbath of the Christians and Jews , 
the day on which God is said to have rested from his labours of crea- 
tion. ' ^ _ 

Lord’s Supper The paschal supper partaken of 

by Jesus the night before his cr ucifixion C*R i5(*tC®t5fcsftVp( 

The sacrament of the communion instituted at Christ's last supper 

[The] Lord’s table c*R ^ 

The table at which the Lord's supper is partaken, or on which the 

elements are laid. PW The Lord’s Supper. 

Lords and ladies W 5tt^^ The popular name of the wild arum, Arum 
macttlaium 

Lords of the Bedchamber Twelve 

officers in the British royal household who wait in turn upon the king's 
person. [In the reign of a queen the office is performed by ladies ]. 

Lords Spiritual sfif Jf®tt ’r3J5t‘l The archbishops 

and bishops in the House of Lords. 

Lords Temporal Jrt'TfSI TO’ff The peers proper. 

Lorel C^lteit^ A worthless person • a rogue or black- 

guard. 

Lose a battle ^ ^tfssl Be defeated m the battle e. g. In the war ' 

with the Boers, the English lost many battles, < but were victorious m 
the long run. 

Lose a ship for a ha’porth o’tar ^ pW ^ 

Ip? Suffer a great loss out of stinginess. [ the eye. 

Lose an eye jjI ?rt'e^ Be deprived of the power and use of 

'Lose caste Beoutcasted e. g. In modern times a Hindu 

cannot eat food cooked by a non-Hindu without losing caste 

Descend in social rank eg You may break every com- 
mand in the decalogue with perfect good breeding, nay, if you are 
adroit, without losing carfe.— Lowell, 

Lose ground ’iBl Fall behind e. g The two ran side by side for 
some time, but presently the Kaffir began to lose ground. 

Sf'S’H , f^^Sl ^>11 Retire j retreat , withdraw from the position taken 
e. g. As our men advanced, the enemy began to lose ground, eft’ll 

’ll Tf’Rll ^*11 } Lose advantage • lose 

credit or reputation . decline e g Oa the whole, I am unable to deny 
that the state and the nation have lost ground with respect to the great 
business of controlling the public charge. — Gladstone. 

Lose heart sft^hCh Become disheartened or discouraged : 

e g. The mutineers lost heaid, — Macaulay. 

Lose m hake, but gain in herring uit(w ^ ^csTS srt® 

Lose one way, but gam in another e g. We lose in hake, but gam in 
herring, — Brewer. , ' 
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Lose no time ( ^1 % ’FI^ 

Make no unnecessary delay , make haste e g ^ealman lost no time 
in making preparations for resisting the siege of Abibah. — Helps. 

Lose not a tide sjsra -^i^s ill, ^ 'Sil^ Waste no time, but 
set off on the business at once. 

Lose one’s balance fiimst nfal ; cq^’t 'sRIt? 

'If?! 5115 siPilT^ Lose one's equilibrium e. g. 

Making a violent effort to disengage himself, he lost hts balance and 
measured his length upon the ground — Dickens ^ 

5S?1 , i^ljlgFo »t!?l Lose an equipoise, or just proportion of feelings , 

be deprived of equanimity e g. He was so much shaken by these 
events, that he leaned sometimes in one direction and sometimes in the 
other , but he never lost hts balance . — MACAULay 

Lose one’s bearings ’t'f ^?t) »ti5l Become 

uncertain as to one's position. 

Lose one’s consciousness 'sisotn i?t ^!11 *1®! Become unconscious 
or senseless e g While she was thus being carried away by the ruffians, 
she lost her consciousness. 


Lose one’s head ^sql , iiMl , felfBOa 

^ ^stsl Lose one's calmness of 

mind, or power of judging coolly become excited e g The colonel 
seemed to lose hts head as we went into action and as a consequence 

■the regiment got greatly cut up — McMordie. us? OPF-]^ 

'Sft'tHO '(fb'3 5S*I1 Be deprived of the head, 1 e., executed e, g His 
grand father lost hts head during the reign of Henry VIII, — Motley. 

Lose one’s heart Lose one’s courage , be dis- 
pirited csrcq *151 Fall in love, 

Lose one’s mind ^SHl, qteiit Become insane e g. The 

husband of the lady has lost hts miad and is quite incapable of manag- 
^ mg his estate 

Lose one’s reckoning f =I ^ igsi ^ , 

k'SSj^ ^351 Miscalculate , become confused or bewildered. [When a 

man mistakes the grounds upon which he proceeds to do anything, he 
IS said to lose hts recianing] 


Lose one’s self ^lt^!5tl!l ^S’ll , ^tsl Be bewildered e.g. Thus 

situated he quite lost himself Have the 

memory and reason suspended. 

Lose one’s temper ^ Lose one’s equanimity , become pro- 

voked e.g Hs lost hts temper, and not only ridiculed Welsh but 
actually made faces at him.— Buckle. 


Lose one s way T<5l?l ^Sjli , sstj M,ss one’s way , go astray e - 
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Lose one’s wits Lose one’s power of understanding t 

t, g. In this critical situation, he lost hts wits and knew not whatto do. 

Lose eight of Miss seeing, see no more e. g. We 

lost sight of the water altogether, and saw only the land on each side. 
— John Burroughs. Forget • neglect 

e. g. We had the mortification to lose sight 0 / Munich, Augsburg, 
and Ratisbon.— Addison. 

Lose the bell Be worsted e g. In single combat he lost 

the bdt —Fairfax. 

Lose the day Jlt^ltPI ’Rt® Be unsuccessful or 

defeated, in any contest. \cf Gain, the day, Win the day ] e, g. 
You will be shot, and your horses will be burnt, and if you lose the 
day those who escape will be driven out of the country. — Haggard. 

Lose the horse or win the saddle ^ JfifS, sfl Sfa 515 Everything or 
nothing. I 

Lose the thread of (C^t^Ff?f)C5(t^5t5( Miss the link of eg. In the 
course of his speech he faltered, stammered, and seemed to lose the 
thread o/his reasoning — Macaulay. 

Lose time Waste time , spend time uselessly e g. He lost 

no time in idle experiments. — E merson. 

Lose toueh with ( t%p ) Be out of all inter- 

course or sympathy with e g. The new House of Commons was now 
in Its seventh year, and had lost touch with the country.— Harrison. 

Losers are always in the wrong [ Proverb ] C 5 ^ W 
eilcsfl 

Lost in ( C5^ ftrgC® ) 3l?f ^ Deeply engrossed in j wholly 

absorbed in e g. He turned to his father, who still sat lost in his 
meditation,— Thackeray. ( Not perceptible to 

senses in , not visible in e. g. The man is lost in the crowd.— 
Webster, 

Lost in wonder >s|t^!5tcj fwtftl Quite surprised , greatly astonished : 
e g. He listened to the tales breathlessly and seemed to be lost in 
wonder. 

Lost on or upon ( «tl5ltw, Employ- 

ed ineffectually upon • thrown away on , wasted on e, g. Her father s 
remonstrances and counsels were wholly lost upon her. 

Lost to {C^lsi f55t5) C5t5*rt%’ft^ Insensible to e, g. She was a profligate 
lost to shame,— Webster. ( Ruined or 
destroyed in regard to e g. She was a woman lost to virtue.— 
Webster. 

Lost tribes ^^C5«T The tribes of Israel which never 

returned from captivity. 

Lotus-eater C5 'sftPlt’f '^C’TtW? '®n: 55 C*| One who gives himself 

• up to pleasure-seeking. 

Loud patterns ^ Flashy, showy patterns. 
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Lova and lordship never like fellowship [ Proverb ] '8 

Neither lovers nor princes 

can brook a rival. 

IjOVO apple Pl'lt's! The tomato 

Love broker One who, for pay, acts as agent between lovers, or 

as a gO'between in a sexual intrigue. , , 

Love charm C2rcs|t#»ti? A charm for exciting love. 

Love child Eiturf A bastard. [ love. 

Love favour sf'tnif'T^tjr Something given to be worn in token of 

Love feat The gallant act of a lover. 

Love for ( pm fVp ^ ) at{% lilf® ^ ^ Affection for , de- 

voted attachment toward e.g. He had been privy to all Romeo’s 
love f 01 Rosaline — Lxmb . 

Love god, or God of love Cupid. 

Love in a cottage Mamed life in rather poor cir- 

cumstances e Lady Clonbrony had not, for her own part, the 
slightest notion how anybody out of Bedlam could prefer to a good 
house, a decent equipage, and a proper establishment, what is called 
love tn a cottage — M Edgeworth 

Love-in-idleneas One of the numerous names of 

the pansy or hearts-ease. It was originally white, but was changed to 
purple by Cupid 

Love is blind [i’l overt] atla ’ll Kffsi^ flti ■sfltlHtTa PfN 

itltt ^1 — Cijptra ^ A lover will never find fault with 
his or her object of love. 

Love IB love’s reward [Proreii] I r g It is their 

maxim, Love ts love's lewairf— Dryden. [ excite love. 

Love juice CSf.ra'l, etlUrt’fl’tiiF The juice of a plant supposed to 

Love knot '£r‘ttt ^ A knot or bow, as of ribbons so called from 
being used as a token of love. 

Love lass A sweet heart 

Love letter A letter of courtship 

Love-look ^iPiUs'S «i'it‘t3t5 A small curl worn 

by women, plastered to the temples ; sometimes called a beau or bow 
catcher 

Love-match ■etlSlRl'N Marriage for Jove, not for money. 

Love me, love my dog {Pro vert] ittn mefs 

Vf^T C^f ^ If you love any one, you will like all that belongs to him. 

Love me little, love me long [Proicrt] n1, iscsf stn- 

^tvl m fSrsf^ '.tt^ I [ , 

Love of money is the root of all evil [Proverb] 
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Love potion ?rl ^ 'stT^I A compounded 

draught intended to excite love or venereal desire , 

Love scene iSflOT ^ An exhibition of love, as between lovers, oif 
the stage. 

Love rites ?f®l3p?I(, Sexual intercourse. 

Love suit Courtship 

Love well, whip well iProverh'\ ^fTstra, w I 
Loving cup c®tc>Sfsi CK ®(t^‘Tt3f 4'^ <5^ jj^<p ’tK A cup 

( from which all drink ) passed round at the close of a feast. 

Loving kindness ^ Kindness full of love j 

tender regard e. g Her behaviour to the stranger has all along been 
one of loving kindness. 

Low celebration The act of celebralmgany solemn 

ceremony, as the euchanst, without music. 

Low diet ^ *D?rai ^ ^5 43ji»f A diet of a simple- 
character that can be easily digested. 

Low life fe[!af%?r CcitWii W^iswlitrl Life among the poorer or uneducated 
classes of a country. 

Low mass- See High mass. 

Low spirits Despondency. 

Low Bteam Steam having low pressure .—generally applied 

to steam pressing less than fifty pounds on the square inch , steam at 
the boiling temperature 

Low Sunday ft^f^ The Sunday 

next after Easter [ point j low water. 

Low tide The greatest ebb of the tide ; the tide at its lowest' 

Low water ^ The lowest point of the ebb or receding tide. 

Low- water mark 'o1^ ^ sftfwl That part of the 

shore to which the waters recede when the tide is lowest. 

Low Wine ipf A liquor containing about 20 per cent of 

alcohol, / 

Lower case ( Clf5 ttW? 'si^WVf The printer’s- 

name for the small letters of a fount of type, as opposed to the capitals . 
these are, m a type-setter’s ‘ case,” on a lower level than the others 
Lower one’s born f»ti^ ■ 5 RI. Bnng o"®’® 

self down : humble one’s self e. g, “If we could prevail on him to- 
abandon this insane affair,” said my Lady Jane, with the sublime self- 
forgetfulness of pride when it has lowered its horn as it is skirted by 
ruin, and now raises it again as it touches success.— Mrs. Linton, 

Lower one’s sail ’t^Sl Confess one’s self conquered 

Lower the flag— Same as Strike the flag ( ? v ) 

Lowly sit richly warm [Proverbl piW I 
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Loyal to ( ^ ^ Faithful to ( a sovereign or 

government ) « g- He was all along most loyal to the banished king. 

constant 

to ( a lover or friend ) e g Throughout all these difficulties she 
was unflinchingly loyal to her first lover. 

Lubber’s hole S’tfa ^ Any means for, or 

method of, wriggling through one’s difficulties. 

Lucid interval 

An interval of reason enjoyed by an insane person,' or lunatic, between 
two fits of insanity eg One of the last things he uttered in one of 
his lucid intervals was worthy of him — Smiles, 

Lucifar or Lucifer-matoh Any match igniting by 

friction [ (Prov ). 

Luck penny— A small sum given back for luck to one who pays money 

(The) Lucky bone ^ 

The small bone of a sheep’s head , — prized by beggars and tramps, as 
It IS supposed to bring luck for the whole day on which it is received 

Lucky hit i>i<l4?i.'*l ifl ^ A fortunate stroke, or attempt 

successful by chance e, g Some may make what are called "lucky 
hiti," but like money earned by gambling such hits may only serve to 
lure on to rums— Smiles 

Lucky penny— A penny with a hole in it, supposed to ensure good luck, 

(A) Lucky stone iffe? A stone with a natural hole 

through It ( cf “Lucky penny ’’) 

LuouUub sups with Lucullus m 

sH?* Said of a glutton who gormandizes alone, [ Lucullus was a 
rich Roman soldier, noted for his magnificence and self-indulgence , 
B. c. 110—57 ]. 

Lud’a Town— London, so called from Lud, a mythical King of Britain 


Lug in [C<if/o 7 «i(if] ( c^t5j ?:^C5l'S ^gr Tputtit 

Introduce without any apparent connection eg It doesn’t 
matter what the subject is always provided that he can lug in the 
bloated aristocrat and the hated Tory — Besant. 


Lug off '^5^ ^1 ^ =1^ rffiStrt Carry or convey away with great 

labour c. g. They must divide the image among them, and so lug 
off every one his share —Collier [ burlesque. 

Lug out ( et%l 7 ^ Draw, as a sword, in a 

Lumber room ^t'Stif A room in which unused furniture or 

Other lumber is kept 

Lumber wagon . 51 ? istsl itm ^ A heavy rough wagon, w.th- 
out springs, used for general farmwork, &c ■' ^ > 

Lump in one’s throat [Figuratively and colloquially ] RTt^RSflfe Ten- 
dency to weep e g He grew more grave, and quiet, and The 

W T C ^very moment I 

felt more and more inclined to weep ] —Belgravia. 
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Lump it [ Loi» ] c^tsi ^ sftftcsfs ®t?l *1^ 5®!!, 

Get along with a thing as one 
can, although displeased eg. If he doesn't like it, he can /«w/' iil — 
Wbbstbk. 

Lump sum Nt^FI A gross sum without specification of 

items e g The amounts asked for should be granted in a Itnip sum 
to the Imperial Government. — ENGLtSH Newspaper 

Lunar month Et^sifl About four weeks from new moon to new moon 

Lunar rainbow Sftif? A famter arch of the same kind as rainbow, 
formed by the moon. [ 

Lunar year The period of 12 lunar months , t. e , about 354J 

Lungs of a aity ^mWrP(. ^ squares. 

Lurch to port ( A leap or roll on the left 
side e.g. 

She gave a heel and then a luivA to port, 

And, going down head-foremost, sunk in short. — Byron. 

Lure to Entice to e.g Some 

may make what are called "lucky bits,” but like money earned by 
gambling such hits may only serve to luri them on to ruin.— Smiles. 

Lurk for ( W "tW Lie hid for ; he in wait tor e. g. 

Let us lay wait for blood , let us lurk privily /or the innocent.— Bible. , 

Lust after 'Sl^ 'stW®?! ^ Pit® ^ Desire eagerly j long for e g. 
We should not lusi after evil things, as they also lusteth.— B ible. 

( ^ ’Rll Desire eagerly the grati- 

fication of carnal appetite with e. g. Whosoever looketh on a woman 
to lust after her, hath committed adultery with her already in his 
heart — Bible. 

Lustral water ^ifM ^«r, Water kept in the temple for sprinkling 

worshippers entering or leaving it. 

Lusus naturse [ Latm ] ctfl^ ^ Wt® A freak of 

nature, such, as a child born with two heads or a calf with five legs. 

Lyoaonian tables Execrable food. 

Lydford law »Rf Punishing first and trying afterwards 

[cf Jedwood justice ].e g 

'i oft have heard of Lydford law, 

How in the morn they hang and draw, , 

And sit in judgment later.” 

Lydiau stone ^ ^'*1? A flmt slate used to try gold and silver ; touch- 
stoce. 

Lying along *S5t Lying prostrate , recumbency e. g. This lying 
along is an improper posture for piety. — Fuller. 

Lying down ^ Tamely submissively ; without sui- 

table nonce • e, g. He won’t take this insult lying down. 
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Lying for tbe ■wbetstono «t|% "KS ■stt’ltsil ) Said of 

a person who is grossly exaggerating or falsifying a statement. 

Lying-in hospital artJRsiJt^ A hospital for 

those about to become mothers. [ a mother. 

Lying-in room ^ A room for one who is about to become 

Lynch law HI ot csitm csflH 

T'afH’rtH The practice of punishing men for crimes, by private unautho- 
rised persons without a judicial trial e, g. The murderer of hliss Ida 
Atkinson, in Judiana, .was last week forcibly taken from jail and 
from the custody of the sheriff by an armed mob and then summarily 
executed under Lynch Uw . There is nothing so fatal to the regular 
operation of law, or so dangerous to human society, as the reign of 
Zflw — Engush Newspaper. 

Lynx-eyed Having a keen sight, like a lynx 


M 


Ma ohere [ Ftench ] fstra, csRpt My dear {fern . ) 

Mafoi [ F}inch ] Upon my faith. 

Macaronic Latin— Dog Latin, or modern words with Latin endings. 

Macaronic verse spRr ^ « 

^ Verses in which foreign words are ludicrously 
distorted and jumbled together. 

Mace bearer An officer who carries a mace before 

persons m authority. 

Machine work ^ ^ Work done by a machine, in contradistmc- 
tton to that done by hand labour. 


Mackerel sky cpigterta A sky 

dappled with dttatched rounded masses of white cloud, something 
like the markings of a mackerel. “ 

Mad ae a March hare Quite mad —from the gambols of the 
hare during the bleeding season e. g '‘Then he rs wiarf a 

March hare, sir.” — R eaDE 

Mad oavaher- Prince Rupert, noted for his rash courage and impatience 
of conttol { 1619-1682 ) ^ 

Mad man of Macedon — Alexander the Great 

Mad man of the North — Charles XII, King of Sweden (1682 171S 1 

Mad Parliament-The Parliament which assembled at Oxford m 12,8 
and broke out into open rebellion against Henry III The King was 
declared deposed, and the government vested m the hands of tientv! 
four councilors, with Simon de Monlfort at their head.-BREWER. 

Bedlam!' H®57-i^o), He was confined for four years 
Ma^en with < CTk ^ Hi Till ; ^ ^ ^ 

T 5 l Drive to madness with , enrage with ; e. g. She was M>,cd Jh 
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fury. 3153 Intoxicate with e,g. The energy for which the Jacobin 
aoministration was praised was merely the energy of the Malay who 
maddens himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs amuck through 
the streets, slashing right and left at friends'and foes.— Macaulay, 

Made continually [Prayer 3 aoi] ^ Established for 

ever. [entree. 

Made dish ^JJiS ^8^ A dish of meat, &c., recooked , an 

Made man JfEgff C^itT A man in easy circumstances ; a well to-do 

man e.E I warrant you would think yourself “ompos voto,” or as 

the vulgar have it, a made man . — Scott. 3]® 

C«Tt^ A man possessed of the qualities necessary for success in life • 
e. g Mr. Bright has said of boys, “Teach a boy Arithmetic thoroughly, 
and he is a made man ” — Smiles. 

Madeof Formed of ( some material) e g. His 

shoes are made «/ running leather, — Brewer. 

Made up <Wli 1 , ’f’itft® Put together : finished e. g. 

Remember this is a made up work. Perfect , complete e, g. 

( He was ] a made up villain. — Shakespeare fsptFl <“(s® Falsely 

devised j fabricated e g He then told us a made up story, ; 

, 551 ^ Artificial . dressed for a part , disguised e, g. You 

took It to be a real man, but it was only a made up figure, 

Magdalene hospital or asylum (?r 'srtaicsr 

^lAu asylum or house into which prostitutes are 
received with a view to their reclaim. 

Magic musio A game in which a person undertakes to find 

some article hidden by the rest of a company, or to do something 
privately agreed upon by them, being assisted by the music of a piano 
or other instrument, which is played fast when he approaches the 
right place or person, and more and more slowly as be recedes from- 
it e.g. 

A pleasant game she thought , she liked it more 
Than magtc music, forfeits, all the rest. — Tennyson 
Magic square ^ ’5^'t^ sps A senes 

of numbers m a regular progression, so disposed m parallel and equal 
rows in the form of a square, that each row, taken vertically, horizon- 
tally, or diagonally, shall give the same sum, the same product, or an 
harmonical senes, according as the series taken is in arithmetical, 
geometrical, or harmonical progression. 

Magic wand ^ ^ A wand used in performing 

fits of magic. 

(A) Magliabeoehi 4 ?^ , A book-worm , [ from. 

Antonio Magliabecchi (1633-1714), librarian to Cosmo III, Grand 
Duke of Tuscany He never forgot what he had once read, and could 
turn at once to the exact page of any reference ]. 

Magna Gharta—(s) The great charter obtained by the English .barons 
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from King John, a. d 12:5. This name is also given to the chatter 
granted to the people of England in the ninth year of Henry III, and 
confirmed by Edward I (i) Hence, a fundamental constitution which 
guarantees rights and privileges. 

Magnetic attraction Attraction acted on bodies by magnet. 

Magnetic needle A slender bar of steel magnetised and 

suspended at its centre on a pivot, so that it may take freely the 
direction of the magnetic meridian 

Magnetic pole csif Either of the two points in the opposite polar 
regions of the earth at which the direction of the dipping needle is 
vertical 

Magnificat at matina CA JRW Oi ifw 

Thing done at the wrong time [The magnificat is sung at the evening 
service, and not at tiie morning service]. 

Magnify one’s self m cstefl. >SRipg ^ 

Show great pride. Boast. , , [ pnde. 

Magnify one’s self against life fe^=l ^ Oppose with 

Magnum bonum [intm] Great and good. . 

^ ipst A name given to certain choice potatoes , and also plums. 

Magnum of port (or other winol— A double bottle 

Magnum opu8[i«A«] Jf^stl -SSsfl { TO ) The greatest literary, 
work e g. The organon is the magnum opus of Hahnemann, 

Maid of all work A 

domestic who does general housework e.g If the bishop is going to 

Pans, and wants an honest maii of all viork, he can have her, I have 
no doubt.— Thackeray [ queen or princess. 

Maid of honour ^ TO1 sRSit A lady in the service of a 

Maidof Orleans— Joan of Arc (1412-1431) 


Maiden assize C4 trPRl crfesflfit cntfevfti:^ 

( art'tiits? ) sretsRi 5rt^ An assize at which there is no criminal 
prosecution , an assize which is unpolluted with blood. 

This was the 

OfftMc in the 1 irah campaign. 


S'ctpSS' " Vf w, 1*1 5TO w A to.,* ,b„ ta, „„ 
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queen .'new reign e g But to resume the description given us of the 
first days of the matden retgn [of Queen Victoria], — L. Valentine, 

Jilaiden speech c^fif ’iliSBf ®t The first speech 

of a new member in a public body e g. Everybody has heard of 
the scene that distinguished his matden speech. — Daily Telegraph 
JIaiden sword ^ New or unused sword • e, g. His 

matden sword was fleshed at Fontarabia — Motley. [ burgh. 

Maiden Town— A town that has never been taken by the enemy } Edm- 

Maiden tree Cif 5ftw ll^ ^ *{1^ One never lopped 

Mail bag A bag in which mailed matter is conveyed. 

Mail boat (?t\^ A boat employed to carry the mail. 

Mail catcher 5?l^ *15 A rod, or other contri- 

vance, attached to a railway car for catching a mail bag while the tram 
IS in motion 

Mail guard An officer employed to guard the 

public mails 

Mail tram A railway tram carrying the mail. 

Main chance The chief opportunity, especially 

that of gaining money eg I have always, as you know, been a 
common sense person, with a proper appreciation of the matn chance,— 
Norris 

T m of spam-See Spanish main. 

ntain one’s ground — Same as Hold one’s ground. 

Make a balk 9tj%1 orssl Miss a part of 

the field in ploughing. Hence, disappoint or withhold deceitfully. 

Make a balk of good ground ^ Throw away a good 

chance. 

Make a bargain ^1 , irsifl ^1 Enter into an engagement 

e, g They made a bargain that they would never forsake each other.— 
Goldsmith. 

Make a (or thej bed Putsft ^ Put a bed m order, for some body to sleep 
on ; ^ (r) The grooms were told to mdke a bed {or the honourable 

guest. ( 2 ) She soon made the bed for her poor guest. 

Make a bridge of one’s nose 

Pass over or omit one in offering a avihty , pass by one intentionally 
in serving drink, and the like. 

Make a bull’s-eye Shoot the very centre of a target. 

[ Hence, colloquially ] ^ ^ Be successful 

in an attempt score a victory e. g. The Republicans had made a 
hull’s eye, and were jubilant. — American Newspaper. 

Make a call on ( c^^ll ift'S^rl Call upon ; pay a short 
visit to e g. She was kind enough to maie a call on Mrs. P., and 
treat that lady to a piece of her mind. — Thackeray. 

Make a cat’s paw of ^ 
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Make use of a person as a tool or instrument for accomplishing one’s 
own objects, without caring for what might befall the person emploj'ed. 
[ The story goes that a monkey seeing nuts roasting at a strong 
fire and wishing to have them, but not liking to burn his own paw 
bv reaching for them, laid hold of a rat’s paw and by means of it 
pulled the nuts to himself. As the monkey of the story did not care 
how It fared with the cat, provided he got the nuts, so the man who 
males a cat’s pasa of another does not care what befalls that other 
provided he attains his object — McMordie. ] e ^ He adopted the 
unnatural scheme of saving himself from personal danger by making 
a cat's paw o/his eldest son. — S cott. 

Make a charge at ( ^ Make a violent onset on . 
fall upon e g. The English cavalry made a charge at the Scots and- 
dispersed them. 

Make a ohoice of ^ Choose , select • separate and' 

take in preference 

Make a clean breast of [ Colloquial ] ( '5f8Fvic5‘ 
5[pPI1 Disclose fully and unreservedly e. g. The discovery had 
been made by God's providence, and making acleattbieastofiX.,]n& 
admitted to Dr Wilson, Mary Stuart's share in the murder of Darnley. 
— Fuoude. 

Make a clean sweep of ( ^ ^ ^ir| 

’ITv’t ^ Extirpate or destroy entirely e g. 

Evidence was not sifted too curiously when the object was to make a- 
clean sweep of a nest of vipers — Froude 

Make a conscience of ( 1[1 tsrl 

Act up to the dictates of conscience concerning ( any matter ) , scruple 
to act contrary to the dictates of conscience regarding e g. He 
makes a caiisctcnce of loud laughter. — T ailor. 


Make a dead set at 1.4 |*i <il^| 

<srf%firtra ( ’rt'atil Make a determined onset on, with- 

a pointed or settled determination to bring matters to a crisis c. g, 
1 recollect there was a girl at Dum Dum who made a dead set at me.' 
— Thackerati 
Make a dead set upon ( 

'5rt3R‘I ^ Set upon , attack resolutely. I ■* 

Make a face T5l, ^*1 CStfFl Distort the countenance , make 

grimace [ See Make faces ] 


Make a figure ^ eits Perform a 

distinguished or conspicuous part , attract attention either in wonder 
or admiration eg Asa patriot Sir Surendra Nath Baneriee made a 
fguie in the country ■’ 

MakeafooloffTt^ejc^^rtHt^.fevRPrt^ ^ Cause to appear 
ridiculous . give a mortifying check to , deceive or defeat in a shameful 
or ridiculous manner c g Vanity makes a fool of the wisest -Scott, 

Make a fortune stmR; ^ Amass great wealth become a 
monejed man ■ r g (i) Let him get that situation, and hxs foruZ ,s- 
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» 2 ( 2 * —Dickens. { 2 ) A man shall make his fortune in a trice.— 
Young. 

Make a fuss about ( c?Fts5 fro ) ^ cstlsttstW ^ Make an 

unnecessary ado about. [ or skill. 

Make a game of ^ Pt®r| Play with real energy 

Make a gap •i|5i*r '^^ll ora’ll *51^ ^Tt? ^if'l ^ ^ Make an irrepar- 

able opening, cause an irreparable damage or loss e, ff. It would 
make a great gap in your honour. — S hakespeare. 

Make a good bag ’it’ll *ra1 Take or kill a large quantity of game. 

Make a good job of it [ Colloquial ] pfIsi ^ ^ 

Reap a great advantage from anything e. g. Lord Rawson, who was 
one of the company, now congratulated his friend in a whisper, '‘You’ve 
made a good job of it to-day. Augustus,” said he, "but solid pudding's 
better than empty praise."— M. Edgeworth. 

Make a good thing of ( ) ^05 Eft® ^ Reap a good 
advantage from e, g. He was serious in the matter and made a good 
thing of lii 

Make a hand of or on ^*1^, ’ll Slay, destroy, waste, or spoil 

e g. He had doubtless made a hand of me, but that one came by, and 
bid him forbear, — B dntan. 

Make a harbour or port C‘H«|aCT ^ 'Wsl ^5l Reach a harbour 
or port e g (i) The vessel ma^ the harbour early in the morning 
( 2 ) Of what avail is a harbour of refuge to a labouring ship if its 
helmsman cannot make the port f — W. M Taylor. 

Make a kick about ( fro ) oltllC’ttEr oresl . >2151? 

Ofatrl Create a fuss or an uproar , make a row about anything. 

Make a leg ’PRSt? Make a bow e. g (i) Each mode 

a in the approved rural fashion. — Trollope, ( 2 ) Htmade his leg 
and went away. — Swift 

Make a lip ’ll df# ^fEft^ OTSill Drop the under- 

lip in sullenness or contempt e. g, I will male a lip at the physician — 
Shakespeare [ liberally at table. 

Make a long arm [ Provincial ] vtt;( C®t5^ ^ Help one’s self 

Make a long face Assume a sad, deiected appearance 

e, g. He made a long face, but in truth felt scarcely more sorrowful 
than a mute at a funeral. — Thackeray. 

Make a man bleed ''f’f 

’Rl "Draw money by 

high charges from a man, who is very unwilling to pay away money 
—a miserly man who is as loth to part with some of his money as 
he would be to part with some of his own blood” e, g Most men find 
^\ossuTo in making a misetly creature bleed freely.- McMordie. 

RjIVi.'T PrefTl Make a man pay dearly , victimise a man. 

Make a man of opstil, «i<f<t 
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'-•ttcs ’tita ^ v-nic? 5rt^iisc!(5! -Jife ntt? W'siil 

Raise a man from a lower position into an independent pros- 
perous condition, so as to enable him to act in a manly way t g 
The sooner you can get a child to be a law unto himself the sooner you 
will male <i man o/him — Smiles. 

Make a mark Pi?!? stPifn ^ '^nil Gam distinguished pre-eminence . 
e g. H had maAe a mark in literature. — M orley. 

Make a marriage cstg ^ Make a feast on the occasion of 

a marriage e. g. The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king 
which made a marriage for his son. — ^Bible 

Make a matter of oonseienoe 5=11 Act according to 

conscience , have scruples about anything. 

Make a merit of ( c^Ji ) m ''iRfp't ®isa1 Take the credit of e. g. 

We wilt make a mei it of dealing plainly with you, when we know we 
can’t help It — Dickens 

Makearnesaofic^t^’fm) Spe® tfl , citlsitirt’t 

Pfni .fstglS CSt^n Manage (anything) confusedly or clum- 

sily e.g I can see he IS lujitiig’ a mrss o/his practice, and getting 
into debt too, by what I hear. — G Eliot. ^ 

Make a mountam of a molehill (or out of a molehill) ^ 

rat^n Regard as vast or of great 
importance a thing which is really small or insignificant , attach great 
importance to a trifling matter c g. We do, in families, magnify our 
troubles and make mouniatns of molehills, that is calculated to be 
rather trying to the people to look on.— Dickens. 

Make a mouth or mouths 5F5t, Distort the face in 

mockery , pout — [ See Mato faces ]. 

Make a mull of ( anything ) [Co%HKi/] (c^ fws) ^t][{5 

CTtEll , 'll Fail to do ( the thing ) properly , 

manage i the thing ) confusedly or clumsily e g "I always make 
a mill It," said he to himself when the girls went up to get their 
hats. — T rollope 

Make a name for one’s self i?|5t csipt '-Otfs ifl ??Fl 

Win fame or distinction through one's own exertions c g. It is doubt- 
ful whether he will be able to make a name for himself as a lawyer. 

Make a now departure ^ « ^-53 ’ll ’Rife 'sppm '?Ri1 Start 

on a new and different course e. g Indian political life has recently 
node a uexo departure 


Make a noise ( pfm fem ) ^5) cstRlcqt?! ^ ^sttriitRl 

^ ^ ^Sirt I alk much ( aooul anything ) , be the subject of much 
talk e g. To make a great votse in his tavountc design.— E merson. 
Make a noise m the world 5!!PFF c=ltci??! JlPllPlt’t isi^K 

ntifl ^ oDstsim vtSkl Attract the attention 

of a large number of people e g. I shall then begin to eniov mvself 

Md v.a* e a >,otSi tv. Use v.}rld,~Aj}DiSOi;. 11 1 < 
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Make a note of ( PFtn: ) Jlfif T’tt Make a raetnoran- 

dura of, with a view to assist the memory . e, g. You had better maie- 
a note of sir, in case you should ever be called upon to give evidence 
—Dickens. 

Make a parade of ( ^ Make a pompous exhibition 

of ; make a display or show of e ^ Be rich, but of your wealth make 
no parade — Swift. 

Make a pereon sing another tone 

^<11 ! 1%\?1 vsl^M '4rst*ii Ofesl Make 

him eat his words, or change his note for one he will not like so well 

Make a pile [Slang] ipt 51^3 'PrM ^31 Make a very 

large amount of money , amass a fortune e g. If the old man 
should only go on for another year or two he would make that little 
pile, and a very comfortable little pile it would be. — Besant. 

Make a point afStPns JprNi Accomplish that which was proposed. 
%if 3tC5I ^31 Make advance by a step, grade, or position. 

Make a point of ( PFfst f?Fg jto?! ) {%af3*S3 c?t3 

srt BfitC3 sfl, ^ <!13*v ^ 

*11 ftiji Be certain of { doing something ) % 
not omit e. g. At schools in England they male a point of teaching 
gymnastics.— McMordib. 

Make a poor hand at [Colloquial] Prove- 

unskilful in ( anything ) e, g. Notwithstanding the captain’s exces- 
sive joviality, he made but 'a poor hand at the smoky tongue — 
Dickens. 

Make a remark 31^31 ■2131*1 ^ -3^31 3®!! Make some obser- 

vation or comment , say something e g He was not heard to make- 
a single aemark, except to state that the weather was very’ hot — 
Thackeray. 

Make a retreat 3t«5l , sf^ , sifisi 1®) 

Retire from the field of action eg I signed to Browne to maie his 
leireat — ScOTT. 

Make a r,etnrn for ( sft^ f^P ) ■gfaijlii Repay • make a resti- 
tution for e.g 1 shall never be able to make a return for the favours 
I have received from him. 

Make a nng 1'(IB3J f3C*lM3 ^fi(3l3 

fep PiPl's ^3l 31 3313^ 4sll Combine with a view to control the: 
price of a particular commodity 

Make aroutorrow C!tt«It3tl3l Make an uproar or noise r 

0 g, (I) What of this new book the world makes such a rout about *— 
Sterne. (2) He made a great rovs over the matter. 

Make a scene 3ltst3 ®t3 2Wt»t >33^ ^^I 33 l 3 l 133 I Make a 

striking display of passionate feeling e, g. I awaited her quietly m 
the ante-room, to make a scene there and reproach her with her infi- 
delity.— Thackeray. 
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Make a sensation ^ ^ ^ ^ Create a feel- 

ing of excitement, or excited interest eg He valued money less than 
the pleasure of venting his spleen and viaktng a sensation —Macaulay. 

Make a ehafc (or bolt) of it [ Shahisl>earc ] Wt’l ^fil’tl 

t5t5l ^ ’rtll ^ Take the risk and make the best 

of It the shaft and the bolt being the arrows of the long-bow and 
the crossbow respectively 

Make a shift ’Ftl >9^ '5(^ ’pfil’lt oratll Manage by some means, 
though with difhculty e.g A Marwan will maie a shift and save 
money —McMordie. i 

Make show <tt^Rl spKh ^ Make an ostentatious dis- 

play, or a parade , present a specious plausibility ; make a pretence : 

e, g Who Slid, that if we put our money together, we could not 
furnish an office and make a sho-j )^ — Dickers 

Make a sign 'll ^ Beckon , make a motion or gesture e, g. 
They ma* si?iis to his fatlv-r how he would have him called — Bible 

Make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear [Colloquial] 

'St^f fsfpPi ^ Form a nice thing out of very bad materials e g 
That smart )oung fellow is quite right , it is impossible to maie a silk 
pill se out of a sow's car — M Arnold • 

Make a speech ^^iEl '?ill Deliver an address e g The rumour of her 
having made a speech to the electors was not founded on fact. — 
Trollope 

Make a spoon or spoil a horn [Colloquial] ^ ppt ^ ^151 , “fe 

Tft JfllSra ^ ^ Be either successful m 

an undertaking or make a sad failure e g. He may be a good enough 
sort at cricket or billiards, in a smoking-room or a drawing-room, but 
that’", about it He will neither maie a spoon nor spoil a /ioi-m.— Sarah 
Titler 

Make a stand »f2Fi( tfotft5lFl Halt for the 

purpose of offering resistance to a pursuing enemy e g About a mile 
from that town the Irish faced about and made a siunii.— M acaulay. 

’tf'll fes C5§1 ^ Endeavour to offer resistance e g Thus we tnale a 
stand against our rougher masters— E merson. iftlJtl!! vfEl ^(istq 
Stop , halt c g, TliL horse made a stand, when he charged them and 
routed them — Ol \re.ndon’. 


Make a stort tf? ^ Take the initiative in a certain matter. 

Moke a tool of (one) 5rt5tt=r9 inic»t ’(FPffif Till. 

^ TtCsJtTti! T^siSn F-npioy one as the means of accomplishing an 
obmet t.g. Government has often to ?«alr tool 0 / an informer in 
order to secure the pui. -.l.ment of criminals — McMoi'DIe 

Mok^s virtue of necssEity ^{-ir ^ ( q| Tfe?! sesf ^ij -9^ ®ti:^ ) CTlq 

■'niH T=hl=ffi T5l Do 1 very disagreeable thing 
as a dutj simply because it cannot be helped c g. France was deter- 

4.4 
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rained to insist on the pretensions of her Queen and make a virtue of 
necessity.—^ ROUDE, 

Make a wry face or mouth ^ Pucker 

up the face (or raouth) in sign of disgust or pain, 

Make account ’t ’T® ^TMl Have an opinion 

or expectation . reckon [ Oisolete ] « g This other part makes 

account to find no slender argument for this assertion out of those verj 
scriptures which are commonly urged against it.— M iltow. 

Make achouut of ^*17 j r<ltsb*ti , *i»lWrl Wl Esteem , regard , 
set value upon e g. This life of ours is struck round with Egypt, 
Greece, Gaul, England, War, Colonization, Church, Court and 
Commerce, as with so many flowers and wild ornaments grave and 
gay. I will not make more account o/them. — Emerson 

Make advances ^ Make progress or improvement e, g. The 
Italians had made no small advances in cultivation,— Freeman ( 

^ Make an offer, as of love or services . e g Aivmces 
were again made to the English ambassador by the French lor a union 

against the Spaniards. — Froude { ^ ) 'Sffslst CTSSl Furnish, 

as goods or money, before receiving an equivalent eg. K made 
large advances to B, — Webster. 

Make after ( ’Rl. Proceed after, pursue. 

e,g He made after them with such indifferent appearance of 
being a casual passenger on hts way as he could assume —Dickens. 

( ^(^‘1 ^ Form in imitation of e, g. They 

carried out the image of Christ, made after his own proportion — 

, Ridley. 

Make against ^ Tend to injure e, g. This argument males 

I against his cause. — W ebster. 

^'9^ Tend against ; have an effect unfavourable to , be 
inconsistent with e g. 

Considerations infinite 

Do make against Shakespeare, 

Make allowance Wti5C5tip c?9?il, sfl *rf5irl £^*1 

Allow an abatement or deduction , take into account 
mitigating circumstances. e,g. The man made a rambling state- 
ment ; but you must make aUoviance and think of the state of his 
mind at the time. 

Make allowance for fV| CffC’H, 

Make abatement or deduction for , allow for , concede for e. g 
The multitude not making sufficient allowancje for the difficulties by 
which William was surrounded loudly blamed his neglect — Macaulay. 

Make amende iRt , csrt^rrtff c^tNtt^’oreSI Make good ; give 

adequate cqrapensation j replace the value or amount of loss e g. He 
shall make amends for tne harm that'he hath done. — ^Bible. 

Make an { or the ) acquaintance of ( *tf^ ^ 
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Make one’s self known to , form familiarity with e. g. In the 
course of his tenure of office tn the Fort William College, Vidyasagat 
wade an intimate aeguamiaHce not only of European Civilians, 
but also of many respectable natives of this country.— Life of 

ViDYASaGAB. . . , , j j 

Moko au apology ^ Make an acknowledgment intended as 

an cMenuation of some improper or injurious remark or act ; offer an 
BNCUse if; It IS not my intention to make an apology for my poem , 
some will think it needs no excuse and others will receive none. — 
Drydbn , . „ 

Make an appeal to one’s amoac propre ^t^i '8 'sivSm 

Put a person on his mettle. 

Make an appointment c^t^’l ^ spuj , c^pl Pron 

TiTl Make an arrangement or stipulation , fix by mutual agreement- 
e g Tell him that when he maies an appointment with a gentleman 
he ought to keep it — Thackeray. 

Make an asa of one’s self £^i ?rnt ^ 

Act in .1 foolish or stupid manner eg Do not maie such an ass of 
\ouiself as to suppose that— Trollope, 

Make an end. of flptM ^ , tRtJl ^ Destroy e. g. Either they must 
make short work with Puxley, or Puxley would maie aueiid ^them. — 
Froube [going. 

Mako an errand PFFl ' 4 IW ’®lfel Invent a reason for 

Make an example of { one ) ( wtR CTl^ ) 4ff® <si?fi’t wl? 

■5t?1 wF-)*!! 5115 <ttR( Treat a person { generally an 

offender ) so that the result might be a warning to others e, g. The 
King said, he would maie such an example o/the murderers as should 
be a lesson to all posterity — Frohde. 


Make exhibition of one’s self ■sm f5IP^lt<ni ^ ^ Pf 

srti^lnrTf ^ Behave so foohshly as to excite ridicule. 

Makoanimproasion’W'^tfsift’l'Jif^^Sttl Become stamped (on the 
mind or heart ) e g His kindness has made a lasting impression on 
mv heart, iftij h15|£*R tf®! ^ Produce a sensible effect or 

infiuencc e g. Finding that they could wwir „o impression on the 
enemy s works, they sounded a retreat. — R obertsow. 

Make an objeotion^»lf^ 4?^ Raise an objection . obiect e /r Tn 

this proposition no objection vias made —Macaulay. ' *" 


Omit something m setting up copy for printing. * ^ 

Make apple-pie bed— See Apple-pie bed. 


-Make assurance doubly sure 
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Resort to such means as will lead to make a certainty 
unfailingly certain e. g This hornhaft, though so massive, was as 
flexible as cane, and practically unbreakable , but to make asswance 
doubly sttre, it was whipped round at intervals of a few inches with 
copper wire — Haggard. 

M&ke at ’*lt'Strt Move toward ; rush against* 

e. g The tiger viade at the sportsmen — Webster 

Maie away Alienate , transfer . make over e g The lands 

were then made a-aiay to the new tenant ^ , pRt*l 

Till Put out of the way , destroy kill eg If a’ child were 
crooked or deformed in body or mind, they made him away — Bctrtos. 

Make away with '5Tt«. T?l, 5"^ PfS’II , c^tt'lcsf JraPf Put away ; 
remove in an underhand way e g. The bishop introduced a measure 
to prevent his order from making away with church- propert 3 ' — 

Frodde. f5Rt*t T?l , Destroy , kill e. g Gonenll found 

means to make away with her sister by poison — Lamb . 

Make away with one’s self Destroy one’s 

own life , kill one’s self , commit suicide e g. The women oh 
Greece were seized with an unaccountable melancholy, which dis- 
posed several of them to make away with themselves — Addison. 

Make believe Tt*! T5l, I®! Tifl Pretend , act as if • e. g. He tried to 
make believe that he had no knowledge of the affair 

Make-believe ®t«|, ^ A mere pretence 

Make bold 511^51 Ta1 Venture . take liberty j dare e,g, Dobbin maefr 
so bold as to bring her refreshments — Thackeray 

Make bold with ( CTpf fTp ^ tI^ Jftp T91 ; 

TtWlb«\l TfilCo Take liberties with • dare or venture to deal 

with e g. By the time I was twelve years old I had risen into the 
upper school, and could make bold with Eutropius and Caesar — 
Blackmorb. „ ^ 

Make boot of [Shakespeare] ( CTt’I iTf ) eft® hlake profit of 

Make boot on < CTPf sfl® ^ Make profit on • 

reap advantage of e y A true Attic bee he made boot on every lip 
where there was a trace of true classic honey. — Lowell 

Make both ends, (or endsh meet ’PHSl i(Tl Tfiffl JfVp t>lqiH ; 

TfiPtI «Ii(5 vt^r Till W TtW3 Tf®fil«’ Tif ^ P Provide for 
the necessaries of life while keeping the balance even between income 
and expenditure ; so manage as to keep out of debt or insolvency • e g. 
The most rigorous economy 'on the part of his wife barely sufficed to 
make both ends meet — Warren 

Make bricks without straw Trf£fC«rt^ ’FTO Svttirtfi TfeTT CTtff ^ era® 
tRCvs ^<(1 ^tfl Have to make a thing without having had all necessary 
materials e,g People do not look pressed, or in a hurry, or task-mas- 
tered, or told to make bricks without straw — Besant. 

Make capital of ( or out of 1 [ Colloquial ] ^Sfl ^ effSWTF 

Turn to advantage eg I suppose Russia was not bound to 
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nait till they were in a position to maie capital of her again.— M. 
Vrs'old. 

Hake cheeses 5n?5l ^ ^^11^ (R ^ 

'51^ 'St^lCifa <51^ 

t;{ 5 ) Whirl round and then sink down suddenly so as to make 
the petticoats stand out in the form of a cheese. 

Make choice of «t8i!i Choose . select j separate and take 

in preference • c g The shop-keeper produced 'ribbons of different 
colours, and she made choice of the blue ribbon 

Make cotaaioa cause ( wtH ^Stll , Ji^) ainfi? 

T?ll Join m co operation ; unite with each other and 
share the common risk, work, and reward e. g When Philip attemp- 
ted to repress the Dutch Protestants, Richelieu made common came 
with them —Buckle 

Make oonBCience of ’i® 53l1 Act up to the dictates of 

conscience scruple to act contrary to the dictates of conscience e. g. 
He mates a conscience of loud laughter.— Taylor 

Make contact aifssitjfs 5pit3 T5l Complete an electrical current. 

Make copy Sll'l’in 5!3 'rptPi' arg-j Prepare manuscript for printing. 

Make court C'-iWlf? Direct attention to a person m power with a view 

to gain some favour e g I have been considering yihy poets have 
such ill success m rsoi mg their cortrt,— SwtFx, ® ^ 

Make danger ^’1-n Make experiments [Obsolete-] e. ^ 

^ private corner, as you go sir, ** 

dtinger —BeaUMOXT k FlETCHER. 

^ *''R»*5SWlfej((iWF,illo 

the wn'cr, raising a succession of jets ^ surface of 

U hat figures slates are best to make 
On watery surface duel and 
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glances ; observe narrowly e, g. She put on a new ribbon to wel- 
come Harry Esmond, made eyes at him, and directed her smiles at him. 
— Thackeray, 

Make faces or mouths ^ c®ifT*r Distort the counten- 

ance , make grimaces ; put on an unnatural or purposely altered look 
e.g. (i) And then Ariel in the likeness of an ape would »»aie miok//w- 
at him — Lamb, {2) Why do you make such faces'? — Shakespeare. 

Make fair weather ^ ^ Flatter , give flattering 

representations [ Rare ] e g 

I must moh fnt weather yet a while, 

Till Henry be more weak, and I more strong — Shakespeare. 

Make Fasten -eg To thee, Philoetms, I give charge 

to make fast the gate, of the courtyard, with bolt, and with bar, and 
with cord.— H avell. 

Make fish of one and flesh ( or fowl ) of another cnf^ 

Make invidious 

distinctions in the treatment of persons ; show undue partiality to one 
to the detriment of another e.g The uncle was a very good man. 
He treated his nephew and niece alike He mvn made fish of one 
and. flesh of another. 

Make for { ^ Move towards , direct the 
course toward e g. (i) We apprehended a tempest approaching, and 
madefoi a harbour. — Webster (2) She did not wraie /or the carnage. 
—Thackeray. ( 1%p ) ^ Tend to the 

advantage of , favour e g. Follow after the things which make fin 
peace— Bible 

Make foul water ( wi ^'8*11 W ’itfl 

v|c5 Sail in such shallow water that the keel of the vessel 
stirs up the mud at the bottom 

Make free [ Colloquial ] fi l S l BUH i a ^ Take 

liberties , conduct one's self in such a manner as shows utter neglect 
of the laws of etiquette, propriety, or courtesy e, g. My landlord'* 
made free to send up a jug of claret without my asking — Thackeray. 

Make free with ^ Use with freedom ; 

enjoy without ceremony e g Under colour of loyalty and love to the 
general, he enticed Cassio to rather too /r« witth the bottle — 
Lamb Cfefl , Make away with remove in an 

underhand way .e.g It was usual for the> Consul to lead forth his 
legions every spring into the plains, and, slay any opponent that 
presented himself, while they were making free viiih bis goods and' 
chattels — Merivale 

Make friends Win or secure the friendship of others 

eg Such men, I take it, do not make many fi tends. — Trollope. 

OTS^ Bring about or secure friends • e.g. 
Wealth maieth many friends. — Bible, ? 8 ?il Come to- 
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ba friends , become friendly to one another e g, Patrick assented, 
and on the way they madt frtehds — Rkade. 

Maks friends with ( ^sd nf Become 

reconciled to or on fnendlv terms ttith eg Having thus gained his 
object, he proceeded to make friends wtfk the pastor. 

Make from ( C^tn fV? ) srgs ^ Form from e. g Wine was made 

fiom Its grapes, and the king sent for his slave, asking him what he 
thought o' his prophecy now.— B rewer 

Make fart of { s ) Sport with .e,g Is the 

girl tntiingfun of me ?— Thackeray. 

Make game of ( c^f:; ^ , S’RPf 

T?!l <? 3 t Make sport of . mock • ridicule e g. Nobody, however, 
can suppose that Mr Southey means lo make game o/lhe mysteries 
of a higher state of e\istence. — M acaulay. 

Make good ^ Maintain , defend e g. I’ll either die, or 

I’ll make good the place.- D rides, ’J.'f ’Flu . ’BI Fulfill , accom-, 
phsh c g I am glad to see that under such trying difficulties you 
have imdc good your engagement ^ Make compensation 

for supply by an equivalent e g They were required to make good. 
any loss or injur inflicted within their boundaries — Froude. tlt’ffi 

bflect r. g. The prisoner made good his escape. ■spiM '•Bl , f 5 [ 35 ii ^ . 

Theywtflife good their prelen- 
ston<5 b) the nohness of their lives —F roude 

n? e^dono’s escape Effect one's escape , escape e. g. 

I III. bepoj s nude good then escape almost to a man.— K aye.^ ^ 

Make good one’s running W5;lC?sg sprteg 5n1 Keep abreast of others. 

Make haste cwH Ttcu Till Tr?l. Bequick , hasten : 

lurrj t ^ The queen of Scots -nude haste to clear herself of a 
conneMon which ran counter to her present interests -Froum 

c’^Le dlvasS^fy AsVsS ’ 

Bidle of church.— 

’PNcipnl Put (things) 

M CnnsR orth ^ '“O' >f my things _ 


“ WB -nfw Ph, Tt, 

\Vh«i trade*. as bllsk’^-‘’LckiHT'“i''’ while It lasts. 

Moke bead against Resist with 
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■ success , oppose successfully e. g I have made head against many 
trials , but this one has rendered me desperate.— Dickens 

Make headway ^ ^ JitW sit® ^ 

Make progress (of any kind) , succeed in any enterprise or undertaking 
e. g. I think, Mr Goslett, if she'd only hold her tongue and go to 
sleep, I might make headway with that case in the morning — Besant. 

Make interest ^ Procure recommendations e. g. Great 

mttiest was made to save him —Macaulay. 

Make it a rule PH ftfl feq 55(1 Observe it as a 

fixed rule of conduct e g. I always make it a rule never to quit the 
tavern unless ordered on duty. — Scon. 

Make it one’s business ’It’it'fPTsf St? 45*1 Undertake to 

accomplish something e. g In spite of all obstacles he made it his 
business to give the peasantry a few lessons on sanitation. 

Make it up with ( ^^tsl f^al 

Settle differences with , become fiiendly to e ^ After having made 
it up with rqy mother, she kneeled down and made it up with me. — 
Dickens. 

Make known to Proclaim to , tell to e g. The ages of the 

whole family he made known to him as nearly as he could guess at 
them.— Dickens. 

Make light ( or little ) of ^ ^ ^ Consider as of no 

consequence , treat with indifference or contempt e g They made 
light of It, and went their ways.— Bible, 

Make love to ( c^t^f ?5lll ) «({% 

^fel «stf® Try to gam 

the affections of woo , court e g The young Prince nrarfe love to a 
lady much inferior to him in rank. 

Make mention of R^lRi'S si1 Refer to, with a 

view to direct attention to a person or thing without further account 
or treatment e,g, I mVi make mention of l\iy righteousness —Bible. 

Make merry "srtttjttf ^ Be joyful or jovial ; indulge in 

hilarity e g. They ate, drank, and made merry with their guests. 
’ilPH C®t^ Feast merrily e. g Thou never gavest me a kid, 
that I might make merry with my friends —Bible 

Make mincemeat of [ Co/fopwtaf] ^ti5*ll ^ ^ ^ ; 

PHU Cut to small pieces , break thorough- 
ly j destroy utterly e g. We should have made mincemeat of them 
all, and perhaps hanged up one or two of them outside the mn as an 
extra sign-post — Sala. 

Make misobief itfPf ^ j Tf«fft?Il sfsfl ciptl Do 

mischief, especially by exciting quarrels 

4 Make money Accumulate wealth e g. He has 

, made money by his business capacities and honest diligence 
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Make mouth— See Make faces 

Make much ado about nothing ^ eft?! ^ 

Make a great bustle about a trifling matter e, g. I see you generally 
male much aio abffut nothing, and you should tty your best to give 
up this bad habit 

Make much of ^ ; 

Cfeill Treat with fondness or esteem , consider as of 
great value, or as gii ing great pleasure , be very fond of, or regard 
with partiality eg Practical wisdom is inclined to maie much of 
what It possesses — Helps 

Make neither head nor tail of [Colloquiat] ci?tsf ^1 

^<1, ’ll ’pfisTa ’ll Not to understand at all, neither the begin- 
ning nor the end of (anything) not to find anything distinct or definite 
in « g He can make neither head not tail of it. — (^LDSMITH. 

Make no about la thing) cutes ^ ^ 

Not to hesitate to do a thing ( which seems disagreeable ) e g You 
need not raise imaginary difficulties, but just go and do the work and 
«iiitc no ahonl it — McMoRDlE, 

Make no account of st*!) nl T3t Not to take into consideration, 

disregard c g. ftie ministers made no accoHitt of the protests 
against the proposed measure. 


Make no bones f^Ki nj Pltf ’ll ^ Have no scruples , 

not to hesitate eg I see you waie wo 6owcs of speaking lU of your 
aurvti who has always been so good to you 

Make no ditraronce { or matter ) pnfl ri) vw , 

51(5 ’ll ^ Be a matter of indifference , have no weight 
or influence c f ft makes no difference, whether he joins us or not. 
Make no doubt JfPir? rfl '<( ^ , ^ Have no doubt , be confident ■ 

c g I make no doubt that you iwll be able to do it in a very short time. 
MQkonohandof[Cp//flyHmf]{cirffif^) rjj 

’ft?! Not to maki. anything out of . not to understand - not to find 

Mako no matter-Sce Make no difference 

further Ad\\k m rre^^ ^ade no 

n-ovemem' cr gesZ ^ ^ m Make Z 

bm m--,- , a sign, he breathed heavilv^b^t ® ^ The 

motionless— D ickens. ^ ^ tespects was 
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Make not even the devil blaeker than he is [ Proverb ] ^ csTt^ 


C5^ ’Ffifs.nl I 

Make nothing for ( 

^ Have no effect in assisting, be of no value to e, g. Mere 
assertions male nothing for an argument — Webster. 

Make nothing of , >5141?^ Make light of consider as trifling 

or unimportant e, g We are industrious to preserve our bodies 
from slavery, but we make nothing of suffering our souls to be slaves to 

our lusts.— Rav. ( 1 4^51 fVg feiSc® Hi Not to succeed 
with e g. But the boys and girls are not docile , we can make uo/i* 
r/t^o/them— Emerson. Hi ^ Not to understand at all 

e g They could make nothing of his odd, ironical answers.— 
Froude. 

Make oath 'HIhPI? W *fS\ Swear in a prescribed form 

of law e g The thievish cook drew us into a court of law and com- 
pelled us to mole oath. 

Make of ^ Understand by . i; g-. She failed to make anything o/what 

you said. ^=1 »ft?l Be able to account for • s g I began 

to feel a pain I knew not what to make of in the same joint of my other 
foot— Sir W, Temple. Produce from ; effect e.g I 

am astonished that those who have appeared against this paper, have 

made so very little of it —Addison fnCHSHl ’PHI, ’f'tJ ’PHI Consider ; 
esteem e g. Makes she more of me than of a slave ?— Dryden. 

Make off vfelH ^ J #nt1 Ht«Ht Move or run away , escape e. g This 
being refused, he made offfxoia his father in the night, — Dickens 
Make off for ( ■siHfl ^ Move or run away 
towards or in the direction of • < g The stream was deep here, but 
some fifty yards below was a shallow for which he made off hot foot — 
Hughes, . . 

Make off with ( PFtH Hi H ll^-tH- ' ) Pr«Hl Run away wth , 

decamp vinth : e. g. The robbers tortured the inmates and plun- 
dered the house at leisure, and then made off vnth an immense booty. 

Make one a compliment "Sff^HtHH ^Hl, H'HiH spHh ^H1 Show one 
respect 'orf^fw Hi ^ Praise one in a flattering way. 

Make one bleed ^tHtH® tHH? WHI^ Hi 'HS? '®1^H 'StftH 

^llHtH ^fHHl «r8Hl Make one pay dearly, against his will ; victimise. 
[See Make bleed]. 

Make one his ape {Obsolete] chW hIhIH Make a fool of one. 

Make one open his eyes fwlfH'SFtfH^CHiH Cause a person 

to distend his eyes in astonishment e g The news of the unpre- 
cedented success of the scheme made him open his eyes. 

Make one’s appearance ipIh c?bh 1, ^’tl^ ^'SHl Come into sight? 
appear • e g. He made his appeal ance before dinner. — Thackeray. 
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MbI!:o one’s blood creep ^ ^“1 

PfC’rt Cause one to shudder with extreme fear , strike terror 
into one's heart c g. Jmn)> Oates, the cobbler’s daughter, being 
more imaginative, stated not only that she had seen the earrings loo, 
but that they hsd uinrfc her blood creep.— G. Eliot 
M ake one’s bow ^ ^ Incline the head, or 

bend the body, in token of reverence, respect, Civility, or submission. 

"Slltl , Pllws ?851 Leave the stage ; retire- 

cctcmoniouslj 

Make one’s bread [ Collojitia^l "srI Earn livelihood e. g. 

But for ) ou 1 should be viakinz my h eid by this time, or rather, 
attempting to do so — J PaVK 

Make one’s compliments to ^ Offer 

formal courtesies to. 

Make one’s election i3l«l orPf ’Rl Choose c g- He has- 

f«vrf< //IS election to walk, in the main, in the old paths — Hall. 

Moke one’s entrance erwiiRi Enter e.g. That awkward whelp 
with his money bags would have vtode hts entrance — Annisoir. 

Moke one’s escape ■<‘itl Escape c g Donatdbain made hts 
escape to Ireland — Lamb 

Make one’s exit ( Leave ( the scene in a drama ), 

535', 5^ 5tS5l Go out or forth , exit e g Assisted by 

several of the wool rs. he climbed up the wall of the banquet-room. and 
made hts eut through the open timbers at the top into a narrow 
passage which gave access to the inner part of the bouse —H avell. 

’Rl, sfel Leave (the world) under shady circumstances- 
die c g He made kis exit of this life in peace with all the world — 
Bur writ. ftirDfit 

Moko one’s hand 51 atisitl Gam advantage or' 

Make one’s (ortho) heart blesd iRl Cause extreme 

pun, as from sympathy or pity 

^ T^ke one’s departure . 

/°f/i -nicxrvs'^ ’^ 

carelessness of her dress fhe 

I ^r ier mesl, and need no further" rouble herfeU abouUhlf 

iunko ono’p ned r r+sn i “t inat. 

good manv penplewnd llwaj^a^bUn^ whoT^ There are a 

ludoiT as coon as the- hare ">°"ey 

noses —H '.Line RTos. '' out of the Blue- 

Mako o)3o*fi mark -s^ -‘-ffs* ^ , 

-f'C.otlhj thing which bSig^boSr^^ ."^ ^ °° 


or distinction • 
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college Vidyasagar soon began to make his mark, C55l 'Sfgr ft’f 

^sll Sign, as a letter or other writing, by making a cross or 
other mark. 

Make one’s own terms Jtc^ 

?isl1 Dictate one's own terms or conditions under which a peace or 
truce should be made e g He determined to take advantage of his 
own situation, and to make his own terms. — Macaulay 

Make one’s peace OTS^ j Jfgt^ 

(foil , C2FH ^ *1^31 ^1 Reconcile, or become reconciled , 

establish friendly relations , make friends ; assuage anger or enmity 
eg I will male yew peace with him — Shakespeare. 

Make one’s self at home Pic^ ^C« 3t<t c^*f ^ 

5511 Fee! as comfortable and easy as at one's own home e.g Being 
bashful and not used to make herself at home on such occasions, she 
felt at a loss how to do it — Dickens [See At home ]. 

Make one’s self scarce [Colloquial I Ffstirl Go off e. g May I 
trouble you to make yourself scarce t — Teollpoe 

Make one’s self understood C51tC!F srt^tc® 

Make one’s meaning clear 

Make one’s toilet spic? ^ Adjust one’s dress with cate • e g. 

Leaving her friend in the parlour she hastened upstairs to make her 
toilet. 

Make one’s way <151 ^511 fig’ll Make passage for one’s self e g 
There was such a rush of passengers that we could hardly make our 
way through them ^e’ll, ijfsill Advance ; go on eg They 

pressed on to vtaie our way up the hill to break down the palisade. 

—Freeman csit ^fiptl ^fiFni ^511, Advance 

in life by efforts eg. I have talents enough to my own way — 
Thackekay. • 

Make one’s way into ( ■rfcg*! Advance into , get 
into ; enter into e, g. A party of the Dauphin’s enemies made their 
way into the village — Dickens 

Make one’s will ' 5 r<(«. < 13 :^ 

5tt'8^ Make a testamentary disposal of one’s property e g, 
Vidyasagar made his will in 1875 . 

Make one’s will the law fsicwK 55 t 1 ^ , iflW- 

5[tr? Act according to one’s will ; have one’s will obeyed ; 

turn absolute e g Russia was so placed in reference to the Princi- 
palities that at any moment she could make her will the law — 
Kinglake. 

Make or mar m ^ , ifnral arsifi, 

Do the most good or evil to cause to thrive or 
ruin • e. g The power to make or mar the fortune of every man in 
Bengal had passed into the hands of the new Councillors — Macaulay. 
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Mako or unmake ^ ^ Create or dtstroy e g, God 

does not male or unmnlc things to try c\perinients — BurNft 

Make out ?n!l Learn , discover , obtain a dear understanding 

of c. g He cannot vukc out the sen'c of this difiicult passage — 
WrasTPR. ^ Write out e g Th?\ tirz maktt g otU 

a list of the things — Troli-ope Prove evince, 

establish by evidence or argument e, g I he phintifT, not being able 
to H.nif oj/Z his rase, withdrew the suit— WnnsrcR C^sttS ^51, Jitit? 
■5?^ Furnish , supply . find t g He promised to p.ay, but was not 

able to wnic onZ the money — W kbstfr , 'TO’lUi 

1^351 Surcced , be able at last e g. He made out to reconcile the 
contending parties.— Webster, 

Mako out ono’a caso §f7i! ^ epr‘'k 

Give good reasons for one’s statemen ts or position. 

Make over Transfer the title of , convey , alienate 

e g He mrdt, o-'Ci his estate in trust — \V^B^TRll 

Mako paoo '-tinm't 'ti^'S ’??!, ^t53 ETI Increase speed 

Mako poaco *prrFl T?l, T3f Reconcile , bring about 

a state of peace between parties at variance c c There had been 
feuds for ages between rival states in India , but the strong arm of 
England has m^dc peace all over the land — McMomm’ 

Mako-poaca (Mo.dil A peace-maker , one who 

leconnlo' parties at variance* 

Mako pigs and whistles of (anything) [ CoUoqmu! ] ( erftt fspics^ ) 5 ;,^, 
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leave no traces e, g The Lord bad by this time determined to mait 
tooi-ajid-hanch~n’oyk xaith the Maroons of Derncleugh, — Scott, 

Make sail [ Nautical iSPItiW Increase 

the quantitj' of sail already extended e g "Signal the convoy," he 
shouted, ‘‘to make all sail and run for the Thames.” — B lue Patiliojts. 

Make soruple ^ TSi Hesitate from conscientious motive ; 

scruple < g We should always make scruple to say or do those 
things which seem to us to be wrong 

Make sheep’s eyes at [ Colloquial ] ( ) fir{% et'ttRig? 

'SW Cast side glances at (one) in a modest and diffident 

but amorous way e g The horrid old colonel, with a head as bald as a 
cannon ball, was making sheep's eyes at a halfcaste girl — Thackeray. 

Make shift ^ OTS^. 'si^l^ c^»f 

<Fjrt Manage , contrive e g (i) Poor man ' how he makes shift 
to support his large family IS a wonder to us ( 2 ) I shall make shift 
to go — Shakespeare. 

Make ship-wreok of pprit Rum ; destroy 

Make short boards [ Nautical ] ^ Tack 

frequently 

Make short work of ^ Of®5Il Bring to a sudden end , 

make away with e, g. The locusts made short work of the standing 
corn — McMordib. C*!^ Dispose of speedily ■ e g. 

The able counsel for the defence made short work of the arguments 
adduced by the other side. 

Make (so many) knots an hour [ Nautical ] <stt% ) '^’5 sit^ 

trsfl Pass over so many miles each hour • e. g. The ship makes 
ten knots an hour — Webster. 

Make sport at fW’t ^ifl Mock , deride eg Then nizie sport at 
me , let me be your jest — Shakespeare 

Make sport of ^ Turn into a toy : e. g. There was a 

general and uneasy feeling that the grandees were making sport of the 
Spanish monarch, — Motley. ' 

Make sternway ( e[c4 Rfiral Move 
with the stern foremost e g We opened fire on the frigate and 
compelled her to make sfernioay. 

Make stock of [Colloquial] ( Ofpl Pit® ^ eTSSl 

Derive advantage Irora , turn to one's own advantage e, g. The)' 
could not have made istock of it as Susie would have done in the 
circumstances. — Sarah Tytler. 

Make strange ^ Act m an 

unfriendly manner or as if surprised , treat as strange . e, g, I made 
bold to suggest that the matter should be reconsidered ; but my 
master made strange of my suggestion, ^ Make 

objection to • scruple : e, g. 

Sir, Tigranes 

Is coming, though he made it strange at first, — Beahmokt & Fletcher. 
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Make the best ofone’s way 2^5 Run away or escape 

as fast as possible e g. The enemy retreated and made the best of 
thetr way to report the affair to their commander — Prescott 

Make the oup run over [ Figuratively ] ( 

Cause griefs, sufferings, &c , more than enough e, g I 
do not know exactly what it was that Biver did at last , it was some- 
thing which not only broke the camel's back, but made the cup run 
OOffJ'.— B esant. ‘ 

Make the door ifwi ^ ^ Shut the door ( obsolete ) e. g. 

Make the door on a woman’s wit, and it 
Will out at the casement — Shakespeare, 

Make the face to shine upon ( ) >511% ^ apiW 

gracious or propitious to ( Bible ). 

Make the feathers fly opsil Throw into 

confusion by a sudden attack. 

Make the flesh oreep ^ CStsil Produce a disagreeable sensa- 
tion through horror or disgust, such as is produced by something 
passing over the body, especially along the spine ■ e, g ‘‘My dear 
Mr Aird, you make our flesh creep", remonstrated Mrs. Wallace-— 
J. Payn. 

Make the hair stand on end ^ 

Give the greatest astonishment or fright to another person : 
e g. You need speak no more of this , the very thought of the outrage 
makes my hair stand on end. , 

Make the ioe Near the whale-fishing 

ground e g About the end of April we neared the fishing-ground, 
or, to be more technical, "made the tee ’’—Thomson. 

Make the land [ Nautical ] ^ ciffsic® vita’ll 

Discover land as the ship approaches it e g. We were in the 
"Merrymaid" which was the leader of the fleet, and after steering 
northwards for ten days we made the land. 

Make the mare to go [CoUoguiall '®it^ c^FpRiCvi Manage to 
conduct the affairs of anything one has undertaken. [ The common 
proverb is "Money makes the mare to go’’] eg, Vva making the 
mat e to go hete in Whitford — without the money, too, sometimes. — 
Kingsley 

Make the most of ( crpr sTs*!) 

Reap the greatest possible advantage from ; use to the best advan- 
tage e g. She makes the most a/ him, because she knows what she is 
about and keeps a mean — M. Arnold. 

Make the mouth water ^ fel 515(1*1, 'si’l^'i c<tld eif% 

C®Il« sidil^sj Cip85(| Arouse in a person a strong desire for anything 
from the gathering of saliva in the mouth at the prospect of a savoury 
meal e, g, I could tell you things that would make your mouth water 
about the profits that are earned in the musical branch of our own 
trade.- GpOD AVoRDS, [ briskly. 

Make thmgs hum ^iw?^ ^ Ulvitst c«tc® Set things going 
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Make up for ( ^ Compensate for, 
supply by an equivalent e, g. Have you a supply of friends to make 
up for those who aie gone ? — Swift. 

Make up into (C^ fVp) ^ ^ Compose into , form into e.g. 
The home-spun materials were made up into apparel by their own 
hands,— C raik. 

Make up matters with ( Ppsrt Settle 
differences with e.g He struggled on, holding out hopes that if she 
would make up matters mlk Spain, Spam would assist her in recover- 
ing Calais,— FaoUDE, 

Make up one’s mind ( tHiiiI sr fp , 
Come to a fixed determination as the result of deliberation , 
resolve , decide e. g. Spain made up tts mind at last to enforce 
the Bull of Pope Pius — Froudb 

Make up one’s mind to ( fVf ) ^ sitPrat sftcw iSr 

^Pnrl ’tW fp Be resolved to abide by, or to take the conse- 
quences of .e.g. A wise man always makes up his mind to what is 
inevitable, and appears to welcome it — Helps, 

Make up to ( PFP ^ ?e5l, Pl^ Approach 

e.g. He made up to us with boldness — Webster, 

Make up with ( ^5® Pfilt? ftsi ’Ffl Settle differ- 

ences with .become friendly to e g. Instead of recalling what 
happened years before, you should now make up with your neighbour, 
and become friends again. 

Make-up [noun"} ’flWi Appearance made up with the aid 

of paint, dress, &c e. g His make-up as an old man was perfect. 

■n(^« ^ Arrangement of composed 

types into columns or pages. 

Make uae of > Sfcst^t ^5t5t Turn to account , employ, 

use. e.g. The arts It made use of to support itself now deprived of 
its great means of subsistence, were indeed surprising — Goldsmith, 

Make-wage ^ i?S Wages supplemented by / 

grants or rates. 

Make war Carry on warfare e g. They must now be put to make 
war beyond the world's end.— Milton, 

Make war on or upon ( PFR Ofdil ^ ^ ^ Carry on 

hostilities or warfare against e. g. By this treaty, the two powers 
bound themselves to make war on England — MACAOLAy, vjliaR*! ^ , 

Attack ; oppose e, g, Lewis began to make war on their 
trade.- M a capla y. 

Make water ^ Void the urine ; urinate. INautical] ®®tl 
^ file?!*! ^ Admit water ; leak. 

Make way 'siaRst 3?8trl Make progress ; advance e, g. Our ship had 
made but little way since the storm — Defob »(«f ^ Open a passage , 
clear the way e g. The crowd made way for the governor as he 
advanced,— McMordie. 
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Make-weiglit ^ 

’ That which is thrown into a scale to make weight. tjftS ^ 

Something of little account added 

to supply a deficiency or fill a gap 

Mate Wing ^ ^ P'J ®"’®y J 

Light thickens . and the crow 
Mdhs tiiingto the rocky wood. — S hakespeare 

MftTrft -with ( -^1^8 ) Jlf^ 3[8?rt Concur or agree with. 

Mate words tfsil '^Wl Multiply words. 

[The] Mating of one ^5(^a The reason or cause of 

one's advancement e g Accept this appointment , it may be ihe 
mahng of you — McMobdie 
M ai a' propos {French^ isiwit lU timed 
Mala fide [ Latin ] With bad faith ; treacherously. 

(Thei Malady of St. Matburui ^jfsl , Folly, stupidity, [A 

French expression] 

Malioe aforethought or prepense stPnfi 

^ ’ll? Malice previously and deliberately enter- 
tained I g. If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out 
of sheet ignorance, not mahee prepensi,—PAi(sKKVB 

Maliciotts abandonment tRCra sfl n(t^ Jirje rfffj ;jp{^ 

^ The desertion of a wife or husband without just 

cause 


Mahcious arrest [Xaw ] Csfgttt A wanton arrest, by 

cawe,^ "'"""al proceeding, without probable 

Malioions misoMef ^" 00 ^°^’ 

Malicious proseoutioa [ Law ] csitor^ri A wan»A 

secution without probable cause. ^ ^ ^ A wanton pto- 

Malt gets above the meal [CoWoyaij/jgtste! 5^1 rttl One»»ic a i 

or IS intoxicated e g When the malt hLmc L < 1 ^ 

the means of increasing subsistence doef s^n ihl?" "‘“fc than 


Jaaium in se rXaft«l atsi °'®““®“‘'fed, 

and would be so even i] rt»e at wrong m itself 

as lying. theft,_murder: ’‘= ^ommislo^l such 
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Mammon of unrighteousness ^’t'l Such rich people of 

the world i as are irreligious and impious. [ The expression is taken 
from the Bible, wherein the text runs — "Make to yourselves friends 
of the mammon of unrtghteousness"'\ e g, Rebecca, during her stay 
at Queen Crawley’s, made as many friends oi jnammon of un- 

righteousness as she could possibly bring under control Thackerat, 

M&mmon’s cave ( CTO ) The abode of 

the money-god. [worlds 

Mammoth cave— In Edmonson county, Kentucky, the largest in the 

Man about town A fashionable idler, who 

dangles about clubs, theatres, and the like ■ e g. Why should I give 
her heart to a man about town ? — Reads, 

p 

(A) Man after one’s own heart 5[Pr?[ spg A man whose entire 
character is quite suited to one's own tastes e g I am deeply grieved' 
at the poor fellow’s death he was a man after my own heart, 

Man alive I ^ pF, ^ An exclamation of sur- 

prise e, g. You are wasting my time with your silly prattle . Man 
alive f you never made fifty pounds cash since you were calved.— 
Reads, 

Man and boy 4 *1^ From boyhood upwards • e. g, 

I have been sexton here, man and boy, thirty years. — S hakespeare, 

Man ape An anthropoid ape, as the gorilla, [ man. 

Man at*arms jp® KEPI'S;*! C^N A fully equipped and practised fighting 

Man for man ^fillet A single individual con- 

tending against another single individual e g Man for man the 
Romans were at least equal to the Macedonians —Merivale, 

(A) Man forewarned is forearmed \Proverb\ ^ | 

Man Friday A faithful, servile attendant , a factotum. 

[ "Friday” was the name of Robinson Crusoe's man, whom he had 
rescued from the hands of cannibals ] eg Count Von Rechberg, 
according to Lord Clarendon, was Prince Bismarck's man Friday, — 
ATHEN.tEDM 

Man in blue [ Colloquial ] CelPF Policeman , — from the colour 

of their uniform e g. Those kinds of sin which bring upon us the 
man in blue are such as we think we shall never commit.— Besant. 

Man in Elhaki A soldier, m consequence of the colour of the 
uniform, ^ ^ 

Man in the moon ’I'ft'C ^ An 

unknown and quite imaginary person or thing e g. Any glimmering 
of these can only come from a scientific culture of which country 
practitioners have no more notion than the man in the moon, — G. 
Eliot, ^ ^ The nameless 

person employed in elections to negotiate bribes Thus the rumour is 
set flying among the electors that "The man in the moon has arrived.” 
— Brewer. i 
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< A.) Man is beat known by the company be keeps- [Proveyb] PrtWTj 
5 I#t ^ ) 

Man 18 born into trouble, aa the sparka fly npwarda [BibU] 

That man is born to 

suffer seems to bp an invariable law of nature 

Man is mortal [ Provtrb] irtsi^Prtcg^ ' 5 [<tsi I 

Man- jack [Colloquial] •Itf^ An ordinary sailor of the 

lower order e g. There happened, too, to be a man-of-war in harbour, 
every man-jack, or rather, every ofBce’-jack of which, with the excep- 
tion of those on watch, was there — Haggard 

Man of Behai [ Biblical ] A worthless, wicked or 

thoroughly depravei person < g. Susan • -you are good and 
innocent , you cannot fathom the hearts of the wicked This Meadows 
IS a man of Belial — Reade , 

Man of blood Stf stffei c^rt^ A man of violence. 

Min of biiaineas A practical man e g In the style of a 

Miflii of business nothing is to be aimed at but plainness and precision, 

— H ELP3 fw ’ll A man engaged m any trade . 

eg I have disposed of her to a man of business — Tatler, 

(The) l^an of Dsoembor— Napoleon III {1808-73). 

Man of Destiny— Napoleon I. 

Man of fashion "rpJt*pr ceftr A man fond of conforming him- 
self to the prevailing usage in respect to dress, behaviour, etiquette, 
and the I’ke e g The history of a Dutchess whom Wenhara had 
met that very morning quite put Mr, Wagg’s dowager and baronet 
out of court and placed Wenhara beyond Waggs as a man of 
fashion —Thackeray 

Man of few words ^ ^ 511 ? cvft^ A man that does not like 

to talk much e g He was a man of fevj woids and his manners were 
shy, modest, and retiring — Goldev Deeds 

Man of genius ■rri^el-iT'vt^ A man endowed with uncommon 

intellectual power, especially, superior power of invention or organisa- 
tion of any kind, or of forming nice combination* e,g Men of 
genius have often attached the highest value to their less genial works. 
—Hare 

Man of (his) bands ^ A handy, clever fellow. 

(A)Maaofbi3 word^«lt? 5 rt^, ’ll— JUi 
^stl fWtCS’l iSt?! Wi A man who is true to his word e,g. Let 
him try me but once and see whether I am a man of my word or not, — 
Dickens. 

Man of boaour iisfe A man having high moral worth • a 
man possessed of integrity of character e, g How shall any 
man distinguish now betwixt a parasite and a fiiin of honour, — 
L’ Estrange 
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Man of letters A man of learning . a man of vast 

erudition e, g The first man of letters of his day could not bear to 
reveal the full degree in which he had fawned upon the decayed dra- 
matist — L Stephen 

Man of light and leading ^ ( 'sl’iff't ?5|if ) 

One capable of illuminating the way and 
guiding the steps of others e, g The men of England, the men, I' 
mean, of light and leading in England, would be ashamed to 
profess any religion in name, which, by their proceedings, they appear 
to contemn. — Buree 

Man of mark A man of distinguished pre-eminence • 

e. g. When any man of mark dies, if there be cause for suspicion, his 
wives are examined under torture. — Trollope. 

Man of motley S'a, ^ A lester. 

Man of parts A man of superior 

faculties and capacities , a highly talented person ‘e. g. Some of 
them were indeed, to do them justice, men of ^arts — Macaulay 

Man of pluck A man of courage or spirit e, g. He was a 

man of pluck, and therefore not to shrink from the bold enterprise 

Man of remnants A tailor. 

Man of salt C? roTit ^ etfttl sft?! A man melting into salt tears; 
e, g. This would make a man, a man of salt, 

To use his eyes foi* garden waterpots — Shakespbarb. 

Man of Sedan— Napoleon III, who surrendered his sword to William, 
king of Prussia, after the battle of Sedan, September 2, 1870 

Man of Silence— Napoleon III. 

Man of sin The devil 

Man of straw , PlPl^ A 

man of no character or influence , a puppet ■ one who is led about at 
the will of others , a man having no capital e g Recimer condes- 
cended to bestow the vacant throne upon another Sueve. This nominee 
was no man of strata Ha had served under Aetius.— Merivale. 

A candidate , a nominee 

Man of talent A man endowed with extraordinary 

intellectual capacity a talented person eg. Like many other men 
of talents, Fielding was unfortunate — Scott 

(The) Man of the third Eepublic — Napoleon III. 

(A) Man of the whip-cord C^PtWjFl A coachman 

Man of the world Pit? JitJitft , A man caring only for the 

concerns and interests of this life and its vanities e. g Men of learn- 
ing who take to business, discharge it generally with greater honesty 
than meat of the woWd.— Addison. ^ CSJt^ A keenly shrewd 

person e g You are not a man of the •world, Dobbin ; look at her 
now, she has talked over T in no time, — ^Thackeray. 
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Man of war A man following the profession of arms e,g. 

Thou art but a youth, and he a Man of war from his youth. — Bible. 

Man of-war A government vessel employ, 

ed for the purposes of war, especially one of large size a ship of war ; 
e. g There happened, too, to be a man of-war in harbour, every 
man-]ack, or rather, every officer-jack of which, with the exception of 
those on watch, was there —Haggard. 

Man of-war’s man A sailor serving in a ship of war. 

Man of wax 'Stt'H ‘IfR, A model man e. g Why, he’s a 

man of ■wax — Shakespeare ' 

(A) Man of words and not of deeds is like a garden of weeds 

{Proverb\ ^ I 

Man of wortk ’Q‘t^ *3^ Man of merit, or excellence e, g, 

A man of wealth is dubbed man of ■worth, — Pope 

[The] Man on tlie dyke always hurls well [ Proverb ] CKH 

^■^Pfsrsirt^ttirt The man standing on the mound, and 

looking at those who are playing at the game of hurling can see the 
faults and criticise them. 

Man the walls iWl ^ c«It^ 4n| Furnish the 

walls with a sufficient force for their defence e g See how the 
surly Warwick mans the walls /—Shakespeare 

Man to man <il’F 'iPF ^ srt%#f5l ^{^csi One single person contend - 1 
mg another single person e g The European in fair battle, man to 
man, was more than a match for the Asiatic — Froude 

(A) Man well mounted Ssf ^3^ A man mounted or riding' 
on a good steed, 

Man with ( C»rfF^ Furnish with ( a sufficient force or a 

complement of men ) e g His five small ships were manned with 
sturdy sailors ready to face the perils of the long, slow voyage 

The P. Readers ( ^ ^ Fortify with , strengthen 

with e g Theodosius manned his soul with proper reflections — 

_ Addison 

Man’s estate 'sr^, Manhood , majority e. g The 

youths who bore the names of Romulus and Remus, as they grew to 
man's estate, excelled m beauty, strength, and courage — Merivale 

Mandarin language 1*1 Prw The spoken or 

colloquial language of educated people in China 

Mango fish irt? A fish of the Ganges, about fifteen inches long, and 
highly esteemed for food. It appears about the same time with the 
mango fruit, whence the name. 

Mama a potu [ Latin ] 'sffetw Madness 

from drinking delirium tremens. , 

Manifest of (Parely used) Wtfl nHl® Detected of , convicted 

of e g Calistho there stood wani/erf shame. — Dryden 
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Manifest to ( ^ ■sf^t^f Plainly visible 

to , obvious to . e. g. Thus mamfest to sight the god appeared. — 
Dryden 

Manlian orders '5rf% ^c^Sl^Overstramed severity. [Manlius Torquatus, 
a Roman consul, caused his son to be put to death, because he had 
disobeyed the consul's orders not to engage in single combat in the 
Latin war ], ^ | 

Manners and money make a gentlman iProverb"] 's ®ic< c«it^ 
Manners bit '4W'5l'5'i>4 cat^kc*!^ (<a cifr48 ’tfit- 

A portion left in a dish for the sake of good manners. 
Manners make a man [Prove} b ] I 

Mansion house The house in which one resides, cfigq « ’SRikf 

W53 In London and some other cities, the 

official residence of the Lord Mayor. 

Mantel-pieee Wtrsi ^®sr The shelf over 

the fire-place in a room. . 

Manual alphabet 'a 

sPi The letters made by the deaf and dumb with the hand in conversa- 
tion 

Manual exercise [ Mthtary ] inf^flcsk The exercise by 

which the soldiers are taught the use of their muskets and other arms. 

[The] Many 0 [%?l 'ot?! , ift'fk‘1 The greater number j the crowd , 

the commonalty e, g The toiling 77 * 0 w and the resting few.— 
Wordsworth 

Many a ^ A large number taken distributively , each one of 

many e g Full many a gem of purest ray serene — Grav 
Many a little makes a mickle [Proverb] , 

'®li.'l‘P'af% ^ >g’4ar A great number of small 

things or amounts, scraped together, makes a large quantity or amount - 
e, g Ma}iy a little makes a mtcile. Many a penny makes a pound. — 
Smiles 

Many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip [Proverb] "*15^ ; 

C4k ’*1^ *11 'St^tsf P(*hi|«l *[1^ Everything 

is uncertain till it comes into possession. 

Many another person '5[»k Many other persons, 

(The) Many mansioned house [ Biblical] Heaven. 

Many men many minds [ Proveri ] ^ sfkrl I 
Many talk like philosophers, live like fools [Proverb] ’tfsm 
ak ^ ^ I 

Many words will not All the bushel [Proverb] ®t? ill I 

Map out int*T ^tl%>r| Cif?rk Represent by a map e, g I wish to have 
a clear idea of the estate before I purchase it. Will you therefore map 
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5t out for me ’ ^ afH'I ’Hi Represent 

or indicate systematically and clearly e. g Dmsxo'as 'net& mapped out 

all over India. — A nglo-Indian Newspaper, fif’ft’l 

Mark down the chief points of (anything) clearly 

Maroh on ( sil’I ) ’J^fsTt’lf etc? ’ll c#I?l ?'a? 1 , TO > 1 ^ 
sfiR ^ Move on by steps and in order, like soldiers , move on in a 
military manner e g Covered by the darkness, they marched quietly 
on, and took the enemy completely by surprise — Kaye ( it? ) 

■sipRtil literal ?t3[l ?iil1 Move on with troops to take possession of 

(a place) e g Napoleon marched on Russia with a vast army. 

March, out JPIsPi^t? ?tfH ‘^51 ’W Move out in a military manner e g 
If the enemy came down upon them, they would much out to give 
battle — Kaye 

March past {_Mtlttary\ if'a1??t? 4??®! bfcs? ?^i?5tcst '^t? lidts/s ’l*it 
The march of a body of soldiers in front of one remaining stationat}' 
to review them 

Mare’s nest 'W?. ?) ft?? , “C?tet? fE!|” Anything very 

absurd or ludicrous as, a person is said to hod a mare's rust, when he 
chuckles over the discovery of something which is absurdly ridiculous 
or a hoax e g Why dost thou laugh ? What mare's nest hast thou 
found Beadmont and Fletcher 

Mare’s tail ft?3 <3 OR’te A long, streaky 

cloud spreading out like a horse’s tail, and indicating rains. 

Manage de conscience [French^ 'qS ft?ft A private marriage. 

Manage da la main gauche [ French ] 

ft?t? Left-handed marriage , a morganatic marriage 

Manne barometer — A barometer with tube contracted at bottom to pre- 
vent rapid oscillations of the mercury, and suspended in gimbals from 
an arm or support on shipboard 

Marme corps — A corps formed of the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
privates, and musicians of marines. 

Marine insurance ft?? 'srfvlc?? ft?! Insurance against the perils 
of the sea, including also risks of fire and piracy 

Manne ( or Maritime ) law c?) ftft, ’stft? The law of the sea, 

sea-law , a branch of the commercial law, relating to affairs, such as 
seamen, ships, shipping, navigation, and the like 

Marine soap tvst«in ?t?t? Cocoanut-oil soap 

Marino store ?1 0 (l<tl*i A place where old 

ships’ materials are bought and sold. 

Mariotte’s Law— At a given temperature, the volume of ' gas is in- 
versely as the pressure From Edme Manotte ( d 1684 ), a noted 
French physicist 

Mantime nation c? ?tft^ 
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«(te A nation having sea-ports, a navy, a commercial marine, and 
transacting business with other nations across the sea by means of 
merchant vessels, in distinction from a nation having no seaports and 
no marine e g. The English and the Japanese are mariitme nattons. 

(The) Mark of Gain I [ When Cam, the first murderer, 

after slaying his brother Abel, was condemned to wander over the 
earth, God set a mark over him. so that he might be easily recognised 
by everybody. Hence, any one, who looks like a murderer, is 
sometimes said to have the mark { or brand- ) of Catn on his brow.— 
Barret ] 

Mark of the beast Disapproval, taboo e. g. The Puritans 

put the mark of the beast on theatres 

Mark out ftfe® ^1, ell's’ll . Notify as by a mark , point 

out , designate e g The ringleaders were marked out for seizure 

and punishment.— Webster ?t?t ^ Obli- 

terate or cancel by mark , as, to math out an item in an account 

Mark time [ Mihtary ] fptsjT’t ’ll ®l5 ) *11 5^ 

’rtjtWPI 0$t^1 C?5n Move the feet alternately in the same manner 
as in marching, but without changing ground , — said of soldiers 

Mark With a ■white Mark as parti- 

cularly fortunate 

Marked with a B [ French ] Jilt'd Worthless, poor. [ In the 

French language almost all personal defects begin with the letter B. ] 

' Marked with a Tau i^-fB^'-srt^, roal ifW ’flit Marked with a cross 

e g This reward is for those whose foreheads are marled with Tau, 
— Bishop Andrews 

Marked with B. 0. A bad character. 

Market bell ani feora A bell rung to notify that 

buying and selling m a market may begin. 

Market cross ^ A aoss tet up where a market is held 

Market day The fixed day on which a market is usually held 

Market garden o’! fwipf '8 ®Rvs'5i'4lRf '^^rt’l ^ A 

garden in which fruits and vegetables are grown for market. 

Market gardening fe’It< The raisings of vege- 

tables for market. 

Market-penny pi *11^ ^5 Money 

surreptitiously made by servants going out to make purchase for their 
masters. [ bolding markets. 

Market place SlBl’fl The open space m a town for 

Market price The price at which anything is sold in the mar- 

ket , the current price 

Market town W Jl’tC? ^ ittPI A town having the privilege of hold- 
ing a public market 

Marking ink ift?! Indelible ink, used in maiking linen. 
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Marking nut cssil I 

Marooning party ^ »|HMt«iwK- 

i?®! A social party, differing from a picnic only as being a party 
of pleasure to spend some days on the shore or some retired place, 
instead of a single day. [ Souikirn Untied Siaies ] 

Marriage banna ^ The publi- 

cation of marriage in church for three successive Sundays by the offi- 
ciating minister 

Marriage brobage The business of bringing about 

marriages ^ ^tt'S^Tl The payment made or demanded for 

the procurement of a marriage 

Marriage favours ( »lf5I?® Jltfl s|t^ ^ CfS- 
Knots of white ribbons, or bunches of white flowers, worn at 

weddings. [ legal marriage service. 

(The) Marriage knot The bond of marriage effected by the 

Marriage lioense »rtPt45C‘ti| ’ll 

’PfipJS A document enabling the bridegroom and the 

bride to be married without the banns being published beforehand. 

Marriage lines Maniage certificate e g. Although born 

of humble parents, she was secretly married to the second son of an- 
Earl, and she took particular care to keep her morrtage lines in safety. 

Marriage settlement 'C^sKsit^’ An arrangement of 

property, &o , before marriage, by which something is secured to the 
wife or her children, injcase of her husband’s death 

Marriages are made in Heaven 'W Vt*!’ 

PIC^ ■i!tC«r:| Marriages between paiticular men and 

women are pre ordained 

Mamed to ( United to as husband 
or wife e g I’d rather be married io a death’s head with a bone in 
his mouth.— Shakespeare. ( ^ 
United to in the closest connection e g Turn, O backsliding 
children, saith the Lord , for I am married unto you — Bible, 

Marry come up ' (m. 'sifeifsis npitl #ic5T 

^ ^ ^ CBil ^CSKl” “5^ Ta”— An exclama- 

tion of disapproval addressed to one who makes a spicy or highly 
exaggerated statement The meaning of the expression is ‘ may the 
Virgin Mary come to my rescue or to your discomfort 

Marry into ( v?! Form a matrimonial alliance with (any 
family) e, g He thought it would be a good plan to marry into some 
powerful foreign family that would help him with soldiers.— Dickens 

Marry into the purple ’ll ^ Be united m 

marriage with a person of princely or noble birth e. g I had not the 
slightest wish for my dear Helena to many into the purple ~Emi,iSR 
Magazine 
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Harry over the broomstiefc [ColUqutd'] faat? Tal ( 

aawl a1 *ii7t®,?1 Go through 

an irregular form of marriage, (in which both the bride and bride- 
groom jump over a broomstick) e. g. This woman in Gerrard street < 
here had been marned very young over the broomsttck, as we say, to a 
tramping man, — Dickens 

Marry to ( ■stpt® ^51 Join to (a 

person) in marriage according to law e, g, A woman who had been 
married to her twenty-fifth husband, and being now a widow, was 

prohibited to marry. — Evelyn. (C^Ft^ Pf'8*(J Give away 

as wife to • e, g Maecenas told Augustus he must either marry his 
daughter Julia to Agrippa, or take away his life — Bacon ( 

’ll affV® Unite to in the 

closest connection e. g The Egyptian verdict of the Shakespeare 
Societies comes to mind, that he was a jovial actor and manager I 
cannot marry this fact to his verse — Emerson 

Marrying man [Colloqutai\ A man disposed to marry e. g. 

Why, my dear, I see you very seldom now since you have turned a 
warrytitgman 

Marseillaise IFiench] si#!® The French national air. 

Martial law '8?®? An arbi- 

trary kind of law, proceeding directly from the military power, and 
having no immediate constitutional or legislative sanction. 

Martinet C^t ’(ife A strict disciphnarian 

so called from a French officer of the seventeenth century. 

Martinmas summer Indian summer , a period of calm, 

warm weather experienced about the time of Martinmas (iith of Nov- 
ember) 

(A) Martyr to ( c^Fl ) m c’l ^ ^ ®t?*f C’Ft'f m 

One who sacrifices his life, his station, or what is of great 
value to him, for the sake of e, g He was a martyr to slavery, 

Mary Anne 8^ A secret republican society in 

France e g The Mary Annes, which are essentially republicans, 
are scattered about all the French provinces —Disraeli, \^Slang\ 

’IS The guillotine. [ and disfiguring, 

Mashackering and misguggling 8 Off’ll Mauling 

Mashed on [ Slang] Struck with love for another. 

Mask a fleet »t3R 'sft?^ ’®rt3 ’ll 

Lock up enemy’s fleet so that it cannot put to sea. 

Masked ball wwc*! A ball in which the dancers wear masks. 

Masked battery > 2 t^ ^flPf A battery so placed as not to be seen by an 
enemy until it opens fire 

Mass for the dead A funeral mass for the 

faithful in Christ, to hasten their release from purgatory. 
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Mass* meeting C®rtc^ >151 A large or general assembly of 
people, usually a meeting having some relation to politics e. g The 
other day the Mahomedans of the town held a big mass meeting m 
Marcus Square in connection with the Cawnpore Mosque affair. — 
A 1. Newspaper. 

(Thei Massacre (or slaughter 1 of the innocents [Bibhcat\ 

I The expression is taken from Matthew, Chapter 11, i 6 It 
was an indiscriminate slaughter of children under two years of age in 
Bethlehem by the Roman Governor Herod in order to make sure of 
slaying Jesus who, it was said, was come down to found a kingdom. 

[ Hence, in parliamentary language the expression means the 
abandonment or withdrawal of the bills at the close of the parliamentary 
session when there is no time to carry them through all the stages 
of legislation ] (In this sense the expression was first used by the 
Times m 1859 ) 

(The) Masses The people in general, as distinguished from the 

less numerous privileged classes , the populace. 

Master key 1^5 tffl ttt?I A key ' adapted to 

open several locks differing somewhat from each other. jpq®| 

jprt<rtP13 A rule or principle of general application m solv*. 

ing problems ^ 

Master mariner An experienced and skilled seaman 

who IS certified to be competent to command a merchant vessel. 

Master of arts c^t^t Pl'-fRyfvN '^1%' One who takes 

the second degree at a University , also, the degree or title itself, in- 
dicated by the abbreviation M A , or A. M. 

Master of ceremonies A person who 

takes the principal part in arranging a public reception or any other 
important ceremonial. 

Master of one’s self 'stIWN’tff One who has entire 

self-control , one who is not governed by passion eg No man can 
make any progress in the path of virtue unless he be master of himself. 

Master of one’s time '^11%' One free to do what one likes e g, \ 
have thrown up my appointment, and being now master of my time I 
shall now apply myself to the development of my scientific knowledge. 

Master of the mint [Saitncall *11^ A gardener. 

Master of the horse ^ The third great officer m the British 
court, having the management of the royal stables In ceremonial 
cavalcades he rides next to the sovereign. 

Master of the robes An officer of 

the royal household, whose duty consists in ordering the sovereign’s 
robes. 

Master of the rolls ■et’Tffi In England, an officer who has 

charge of the rolls and patents that pass the great seal, and of the 
records of the chancery, and acts as assistant judge of the court 

Master of the situation One who is without 
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a rival ; one so situated as to have the greatest influence in deterrmning 
the result of pending cIrcunlstance^ e g. Put a pen into his hand, 
and shut him up into a room , then he was master of the situation , 
nothing could, he more incisive, polished, and easy than his playful 
sarcasm — Black 

Master stroke 'ft’JJf®! Capital performance , masterly achievement ; 
consummate action , as, a master stroke of policy 

Master touch ^ The touch or skill of a 

master, fetfl ajfsjpt Some part of a performance which exhibits very 
skilful work or treatment. 

Master work The most important work of a skill- 
ed person, as in architecture, literature, &c ^ 

A work showing the skill of a master , a masterpiece 

Master workmau *tlTl ^ A man especially 

skilled in any art, handicraft, or trade, or who is an overseer, foreman, 

, or employer. 

(A) Match for ^ ^fst^sTT A person equal or similar in 

quality to (another) , one able to mate or cope on fair terms with 
(another) eg He is no ways a match for his antagonist.— Webster. 

Match box A box for holding matches. 

Match game 5 ^ itc^ catfesi A game arranged as a test of 

superiority. 

Match-maker One who tries to bring about marriage. 

One who makes matches for burning or kindling. 

Match to ( ^51 Make equal, proportionate, 

or suitable to ; adapt to e g. Let poets match their subject to their 
strength —Roscommon. 

Match with ( 'Sft'ra ^esl Unite in marriage with 
eg It IS wrong to match with one of a kindred family ( 

^<1 tJS’rt Mate with e g Let tigers match 

■with hinds, and wolves with sheep. — D rvden, ( ^tifC ) 
fipatrl Marry to give away in marriage to e g. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 

Would not have matcfiei his daughter with a king — 4ddison. 

( Ppfen ) ^ Oppose against as equal , 

set in competition with e, g. 

Eternal might 

To match with their inventions they presumed 
So easy, and of his thunder made a scorn.— Milton. 

Material being 'll Existence in the form of matter. 

Material cause ^“1 That which gives being to the thing. 

Material distinction >£|^sft^ A distinction ■ m indivi- 

duals of the same species. , 
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Material evidence ^ ■sl’rt'l Evidence tending to prove or dis- 
prove the matter under judgment. ^ < 

Material fallacy qK A fallacy in the matter or thought, rather 
than in the logical form, 

Material form ^ A form depending on matter. 

Material issue Pl^*l An issue which necessarily invol* 

ves some part of the rights in controversy. 

Matter in hand A subject under discussion or consideration . 

e. g. Whether the plague rules should be suspended or not is now a 
matter in hand, 

(A) Matter of course ^ A matter that 

comes to pass, or must come to pass, in the natural order of things 
e.g. It was assumed, 3& a matter of course, that every citizen was of 
the creed of the state — Froude, 


<A) Matter of fact ^ 

A real occurrence or existence, as distinguished from anything fancied 
or supposed . a fact , a reality a verity e g The matter of fact is 
that the matron was in no way overpowered by his scowl Dickens. 

Matter-offaot \_Adjeetvoe \ a{f® ( SH?) Adhering to 

facts , not turning aside from absolute realities , not fanciful or imagi- 
native e g All that he said in the house, wore a. matier-of-nct 
business-like air. — Warren. ' ' 

(A) Matter-of-fact person ’Firalii 

•ftiM flCit <11 A prosaic person who receives everything literally and has 
no idea of fancy or imagination. i 

(A) Matter of life and death 

A matter involving the risk of the loss of life , a very serious matter 

e.g He was conscientious even to scrupulosity in waWers of Aft oni 
death -Macaulay [ mci.ne^ to tears 

^Maudlin drank Drunk so as to be sentimental and 

Maundy Thursday — The day before Good Friday, so called from the 
Latin dies mandatx (the day of Christ's great mandate). [He said "A 
new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another]" ' 

Mauther ^^1 5(tf^ A young girl [ An old dialect word in East 
Anglia ] e.g Kastril (to his sister) —Away I you talk like a foolish 
mauther —Ben Jonson (often altered to Modder, Mor, Morther, &c 
Maurais ton [ French ] III breeding, bad manners. 

Mauvaiae honte [ French ] Bad or silly shame bash 

fulness. ’ •'"‘i- 


f^*t A rude 


Mauvaiae plaiaanterie [ French ] SiSl 

or ill-mannered jest , a jest in bad taste. 

Mawworm 'S'S A hypocritical pretender to sanri. 

a humbug [From the character of this name in Isaac acker' 
staffe s The Hypocrite, 1769 ]. “-Ker- 

-May-be [ Adverb ] Perhaps , possibly e g, Hav he th 

amorous count solicits her.— Shakespeare. [ Adjective, rare\ 
Possible, probable but not sure e.g. Then add those y^ 
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thou hast to live.— Dryden. [Noun, rare'\ Possibility e,g. 

What they offer is mere may-be and shift. — Creech. 

May meatuigs The annual religious gatherings 

usually held in London in May and June ’• e g, 1 have never been m 
London but once, and then to attend the May-meehngs. — Murry. 

May Queen cn-'Stt A young girl chosen for her beauty and grace to be 
temporary queen or unstress at the May-day sports, 

May yoiur shadow never grow leas ^ 

«ft®’ May you be free from evils of all kinds. , [directly. 

[In] Meal or malt israj^ Directly or in- 

Mealy*mouthod 'S PI *1®!^ ^ i 

Weak and sneaking, and speaking with affected delicacy, 

because afraid 1 o speak out the truth in plain language * e g. She 
was a fool to be mealy-mouthei where nature speaks so plain. — 
L. Estrange. 

Mean bueiness [ Colloquial ] <ttsr 5I®Pi®]^ ^ 

Be in earnest e, g He really felt very much hurt and seriously 
alarmed, because it never had occurred to him that the other two 
should also mean business. — Besant. 

Mean by ( ) '®I’f fil4M Signify by e. g. What do you mean 
by this word ? ( Intend or purpose by : 
e. g. What mean ye by this service 7— Bible. ( ) fiff® ®1®1 ^ 

’Pf TsTl Have a purpose or intention of behaving 

(well or illj towards .eg. He bad meant well by the cause and the 
public.— M acaulay. 

Mean for ( '®Rt5l'8 ) ^ ^ Purpose for : 

e g He has this book /or young beginners, 

Mea^ time — Time as measured an equable motion, as of a perfect 
clock, or as reckoned on the supposition that all the days of the 
year are ' of a mean or uniform length, in contradistinction from 
apparent time, or'that actually indicated by the sun, and from sidereal' 
time, or that measured by the stars. 

Mea'ns of 'grace ^ 

) Means of securing knowledge of God, or favour with God, 
as the preaching of the gospel, &c. e, g. The shop is next door but 
one to a chapel, too. Oh, how handy for the means of graced— 
Besant. 

Means to an end An instrument for gaming 

some object eg. An armed force is a means to an end ; the end is 
victory. — K night 

Measure for measure C*R® '"tcJ 

jpitEC^V— <ilt ^ Tit for tat. 

Measure one’s length Fall flat or prostrate • e. g. 
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Making a violent effort to disengage himself, he lost his balance and 
measured his length upon the ground — Dick ens 

Measure one’s self against ( or with ) ( ^ 

Contend against e, g. He was not the soldier to measure himself 
against Alexander Farnese —Motley _ 

Measure other people’s corn by one’s own bushel 

Judge of others by oneself 

Measure strength ( ^ ^ *t^ ’tfil’ltl Judge of or 

estimate the intensity of strength e g. Wrestlers have often the 
chance of measuring each other's strength, ^ 

Engage in open conflict or fight e, g Each party was eagerly 
watching the movements of the other, but had not yet measured 
strength, Enter into a controversy e, g He had the 

courage to measure his strength with no less a champion than 
Bossuel, and came out of the conflict without discredit. — Macaulay. 

Measure swords ^ Fight with swords e, g. So we measured 
swords and parted — Shakespeare [ Hence, figuratively ] 

Try one’s skill against that of 

an antagonist 

Measures, not men tfl 

ar<FM This phrase is u^ed to indicate an independent judgment 
on political questions without following any political party or connec- 
tion.— B arret. 

Meddle and make ^ Intrude one’s 

self into another person’s affairs [ Archaic ] 

Meddle m, with. ( c^Ft fVgra ) aftqt^Pl ^ 

Take part in (a thing with which one should have nothing to do ) • 
interfere in or with offensively , interpose in officiously e, g The 

civil lawyers have meddled in a matter that belongs not to them. 

Locke, 

Medea’s kettle or cauldron ^ Till ^ Something 

by which the old may be converted into the young e, g. Get the 
Medea's kettle, and be boiled anew — Congreve. 

Mediate between ( Interpose between 
( two parties at variance, as the equal friend of each ) • act as umpire 
between e g The prince that mediates between nations, and prevents 
a war, is the benefactor of both parties. — Wkbster. 

Mediator between ( vWT?!i! ^t^fl ) 'siTOotTltt Inter- 

ceder between , umpire or arbitrator between , peace maker between . 
e, g In his political life he is an equitable mediator between king and 
people ; in his civil life, a firm promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon 
his country.— Sydney Smith. 

Medical finger Ring-finger • e At last he put on her medical 

finger a pretty handsome gold ring — Rabelais 

MedicaljurisprudenoeTW®RT3fi!5t^C5[tTT’tt3«Frt‘ttt< ’te? 

The science of the application of anatomy, physiology, and 

46 
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therapeutics, in their evident signification, to the determination of 
cases in law. 

Medicinal days The sixth, eighth, tenth, twelfth, six- 
teenth, eighteenth, &c., days of a disease, — so called because according 
to Hippocrates no crisis occurs on these days, and medicine may be 
safely administered 

Medicinal hours Hours proper for taking medicines, 

morning fasting, an hour before dinner, four hours after dinner, 
and bed-time 

Medicine-hag A mystery bag ; a charm so 

called among the North American Indians, or in works relating to 
them. [ evil spirits. 

Medicine man ( Among Negroes ) The person who exorcises 

Medicme-seal ^5 A small greenish coloured stone, 

engraved from right to left about the nm, and used by Roman 
physicians to mark their medicines. They are found about old 
Roman towns in Europe. 

Meditate on or upon ( Reflect on ; contemplate 
on e g'. He who meditates upon the greatness of God, finds such 
questions continually rising and stirring in his mind — South. 

Medium of exchange ert^ That which is 

used for effecting an exchange of commodities, — money or current 
representatives of money. 

Medusa’s head ’rWif CSftt^sT ^ Anything the sight of which is 
injurious to the looker. 

Meet a diffloulty C^Pt^Ri’l ^ '®rf^ Get over a difficulty e g. I 
had to move heaven and earth to meet the difficulty I was in. 

Meet halfway 'srsf^nt 

Go half the distance between in order to meet (one). 

[ Hence, figuratively ] »tt:^ 

^ill CifSil Effect a compromise or reconciliation with (another) 
by mutual concessions e. g. The restless, dissatisfied temper, that is 
ever ready to run and meet care halfway, is fatal to all happiness and 
peace of mind —Smiles. 

Meet on'e on ( or upon ) one’s own ground 

Confront one on his own reasoning e g His visionary spirit 
took fire at the doctrinal objection of his opponents, and he met them 

. upon their own giound.—lK'imn, 'Sf'Sf’H'l 

Jfsf^ Ids’ll Stand on a footing of equality with one by following his 
example . e, g. Instead of manfully relying on their character and 
conduct to secure respect, they attempted to meet their friends on 
fheir own ground and claimed equality with them on the score that 
they dressed as well and lived as expensively as they — Adams 

Meet one’a death, Encounter or face death e, g, (t) He 
met his death with fortitude, jfi) She met her death quite suddenly. 
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Maet one’s end 5(51 ^'851, 5(51 Come to one’s end , find one’s fate j 

come by one’s death , die e. While they were debating, Medon 
and Phemius appeared on the scene, and described^ the manner in which 
the wooers had met, their end — Havell, 

Meet one’s engagements 5p^5| Fulfil one’s engage- 

ments , as, to pay one’s debts as they become due, to discharge one’s 
liabilities, or the claims which one has engaged or undertaken to meet: 
e.g lam sorry that such circumstances should have prevented you 
from meeting your engagements. 

Mast the ear SFS ^85l, 5P’fcstt55 5851 Be told , be perceptible by the ear : 
e g Sweet sounds met the ear — Webster. ' 

Most the eye 5t55(C^tt55 5S5l . *51 ^trl Be shown ; be perceptible 

by the eye , be readily apparent e, g A beautiful scenery then met 
the eye, 

Maet with C#tra 51851 , 5t85l Light upon : find , come to, often 
with the sense of an unexpected event e g We met -with many things 

worthy of observation, — ^B acqn { ^I^ts8 ) t5({^55 ^5l Join ; unite 

with in company e. g. Fallstaff at that oak shall met , mttk us,~ 

Shakespeare 55(1^ Wt5(5i5 5t85l Suffer unexpectedly : e. £,'■ 

He has met with a severe loss ( f^P ) c®t5 ^ En- 

counter , be subjected to e. g. Those who do wrong will always meet 
■vnth punishment. — B rewer, 

Meat with failure 51 Fail eg. And when at last 

her permission was granted, his first attempt met with faihre.—TsB. 
P. Readers 

Meet with aacoess 5l Succeed -.eg. He was glad to 

find that this time his emissary's endeavours met with success, 

Msgariau (or Megarioe) sohool 55 cs(5t5l g5tC5 eg 

A school of philosophy established at Megara, after the 
death ot Socrates, by his disciples, and remarkable for its logical 
subtlety 

Mehtoosau dye C5'9t51 5^ A rich purple. 

Mall supper ?t8tg5 5*^ , 5^-515^1. ^^gtsT^lTO §155 51 C®t^ Har- 
vest suppet , in Scotland and the northern counties of England the last 
sheaf of corn cut is called the melt, and when the harvest is borne a 
woman carries a mell doll, i. e,, a straw image dressed up like a young 
girl, on top of a pole among the reapers. 

Malt away :55t^3 ^51 51851 Become liquid j dissolve e g. And whiter 

snow in minutes melts oauy.— D ryden. '$ 1^ ^851 Vanish ; disappear : 
e, g. All her anger melted away — Kingsley. 

Melting point 355 tH degree of temperature at which a 

solid substance melts or fuses. 

Melting pot 5^ 5l3[ , ^ A vessel m which anything is melted , a crucible. 

Memento mori [Latin'} 5f5CS 5^ 'flu'll 5(55 'ftf^ Remember that death 
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is the lot of humanity, ^ An emblem of 

mortality, such as, a skull , something to put us in mind of the shortness 
and uncertainty of life. [ written down. 

Memorandum book A book m which memoranda are 

Memorandum check— A brief informal note of an indebtment, generally 
for money borrowed, and in the nature of a due-bill. 

Men in buckram ^5 Hypothetical persons existing only in the 
brain of the imaginer. 

Men of the long robe tSfil m, ^ 

' ) The clergy, judges, or barristers-at-law so called be- 

cause they wear long robes or gowns as a mark of distinction e, g. 
The men of the long robe caught the flame.— Macaulay. 

Menace With ( Threaten with e. g. My master 
fearfully did menace me wUk death. — Shakespeare. 

Mend a pen ^ Set right a pen e, g. Mend my fen. 

Mend Matters, or Mend the matter c^fif 'ST'^’K Cffsf 

^ Better or improve the state of 

' things e. g. This however, did not mend the matter with his soldiers, 
for they believed she was inspired. — Dickens. 

Mend one’s pace ^ Quicken or hasten one's pace ; 

e g. He saw the monster mend his pace to martyrdom.—FOLLER. 

MeneohmianBC?f«tc3lW‘S|^'3^ ^rs'sfl, 

Persons exactly like each other. (From Menoechmi of Plautus). 

Menstrual (or Monthly) epaot 'sic»t'?l p^ 5( ’ikp The 

excess of a solar month over a lunar. 

Mental alienation ®?ft>f, Insanity. [writing. 

Mental arithmetic Arithmetic performed without the help of 

Meo periculo \Lattn, at my own risk] udsttfl fiitWSf 'ftftuf , ftft On 
my re-ponsibility , I being bound. 

Mercantile marine c^lt^ -s The 

persons and vessels employed in commerce, taken collectively. 

Merchant bar Ceft^ ’ll ‘W Certain common sizes 

of wrought iron and steel bars. 

Merchant-man A ship for carrying merchandise. 

Merchant prince ?tW, 'si<K « ^sij ^ “fst ’FfPkS 
One who has made a great fortune as a merchant . e. g, Raradulal 

■ Sarkar, the merchant prince of Bengal, was immensely charitable. 

Merchant service cifC*t? ’iRwtv ’Tttec'tf® The mercantile marine of 
a country. ’ [ merchants'. 

Merchant ship or vessel A ship used for carrying goods of 

Merohanf. tailor cn pfw C’tWc^il ’FM® ?fR!d Rp ^ A tailor 
who keeps and sells materials for the garments made by him. 
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Meroifal to ( ^ iPltg, Unwilling to 
give punishment or pain to , compassionate toward , kind to e, g. A 
' merciful man will be merciful to his beast — Bible, 

TMereurial finger The little finger, 

Merounal temper Light-heartedness. 

■Mercury fig sffc^ fitspr ^rn. ^ ^ The first fruit 

gathered of a tree, or the first work of a person 

(A) Mere flea-bite sni A trifling wound or pain 

like that of the bite of a flea j a thing of no moment , a passing incon- 
venience which annoys, but leaves no permanent injury e g A soldier 
might call a wound a mere flea- hte — Brewer 

Mere promises Will not help the needy [ Pi 0 verb] isrlutl 

etiffPf ^ 5i1 I 

Merge in ( ^ ^ Cause to be swallowed up in • 

immerse in , sink in e g. The plaintiff became the purchaser, and 
merged his term tit the fee — Kent. ( OTfJf ^ *ttPl®l 

Be sunk, swallowed up, or lost in eg This native irresolution 
had merged tn stronger motives — J, Taylor 

Merlin chair C6?t? ’ll CWt?l. m tlfsfS »lti5[ An 
invalid’s chair, which can be propelled by the hands of the occupant. 
[ From Its inventor J J Merlin ] 

Mermaid’s glove Ss’ '^1 The largest 

of the British sponges, so called because its branches resemble fingers. 

Mermaid’s purses Plt^r? The empty 

cases of fishes’ eggs cast up by the waves on the sea-beach, 

Merrv Andrew One whose business, is to make sport for others • a 
buffoon e g His business is jibes and jests, and this is the first time 
I ever saw Meriy A ndi ew arrested — Beaconsfield 

Merry as a cricket or grig Thoughtless, carefree. 

Merry dancers 5<iMl<? Beams of the northern lights when they rise and 
fall alternately without any considerable change of length, northern 
daybreak aurora. [ outlaw. 

Merry men ^1*13 'SKft Companions at arms of a knight or 

Merry monaroh — Charles II 

Merry Monday — The day before Shrove Tuesday 

Merrythought fepriltfjf 

’ftCil '^Plw The furcula or 

wishing-bone in the breast of a fowl , sometimes broken by two persons, 
and the one, as it is said, who holds the larger portion has his wish 
fulfilled 

(’Tis) Merry in hall, when beards wag all 

m it is a sure sign of mirth when the beards of 
the guests shake ivith laughter. [ mg. 

Mesh stick ^it^T TtlS A stick on which the mesh is formed m nett- 
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Mesne profits 'SJlPlett'*. Profits of premises or lands during the time the 
owner has been wrongfullr kept out of possession of his estate. 

Mesopotamia Something high- 

sounding and pleasing, but wholly beyond comprehension. 

Messrs. Street and Walker c&’1 A man without employ- 

ment who wanders about the streets is said to be in the employ of 
Messrs, Si> eel and Walker, 

Mess John A domestic chaplain. 

Meteoric showers Periodical exhibition of shooting stars, occur- 
ring about the gth or roth of August and 13th of November, more 
rarely in April and December, and also at some other periods. 

Meteoric stones Stones which fall from the atmosphere, as after 

the explosion of a meteor. 

Metonic of ole "A cycle of rg years, at the end 

of which the new moons fall on the same days of the year, and eclipses 
recur."— B rewer 

Meum and tunm. raPtf? V3 >ft?I « 5 ir«lT 'What- 

IS mine and what is thine’ • the rights of different persons e, g If one 
cannot realise the difference between meum and tuum, he is nothing 
but a thief. 

Michaelmas day — September 29th. 

MioMng malieho Secret or underhand mischief, 

’*[^1 ’TO One who, or that which, does injury secretly. 

Midas-eared Without power of discrimination. 

Middle age s . «>• ^ That period of a 

man's life which is between youth and old age, generally between forty 
and sixty years e g. These are flowers of middle summer, and I 
think they are given to men of middle age —Shakespeare. 

lihddle ages W??! . c?t^ TO vs ^ 

I W 

) The ages or period of time about equally distant from 
the decline of the Roman empire and the revival of letters in Europe, 
or from the eighth to the fifteenth century of the Christian era. 

Middle class cai% That part of the people which comes between 

the nobility and the working-class eg. In these days of high prices 
of food stuffs it IS the people of the middle class who have been suffer- 
ing most. __ 

Middle-class schools Schools intermediate between the 

primary schools and the large public schools or the universities. 

Middle deck [Nautical] raiSell ^ The deck of a vessel’ 

having three decks, which is situated between the other two 

Middle English English as spoken and written from 1350 

to 1530. 

Middle kingdom China, 

Middle man ’t'ff An agent between two parties , a broker; 
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a go between, A person of intermediate rank ; 

a commoner. ' . 

Middle States 51*01^1^ TOW ^ The States 

of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware 

Midnight oil o®?! ^ Wl, ^ 

"SIWl The oil consumed in the lamp, used by the 

student to give him light m his midnight studies [Hence], hard study, 
— because laborious students keep up late at night, studying by lamp 
light e, g. 

Whence is thy learning ’ hath thy toil 
O’er books consumed the midnight oil — Gay. 

Midsummer madness or moon [ Colloquial ] *»t& S-it's'sl, 

Sheer madness , clear insanity 

Midwife of men’s thoughts— So Socrates called himself. 

Might and main S'fPI Utmost strength , violent 

effort [See With might and mam ]. 

Might is right [ Proverb ] sitS itfit, ttfe Wl . ilt?, ^33^ ^ I 

Milesian story A wanton and ludicrous story. 

Military architecture The art of fortification. 

Military law JltqfW ftpf, A branch of the 

general municipal law, consisting of rules ordained for the government 
of the military force of a state or government, equally in peace and 
war, and administered in courts martial, 

Military post ftsfl ^ ’Itfro ^ fwWWiWtW 

CH ?ttst cTO Wl ^ A station where a man is placed with 

instructions not to quit it without orders, 

Military tenure ^ ^ Etwtsi ratsf wl ytt 

Tenure of land on condition of military service e g. The practice of 
military tenure was in force during the Norman period. 

Militate against or with (cWl ^ Wt?'S) f^li ^ J^esrl Stand 
opposed to , be hostile to ; be inconsistent with • contend against , 
fight with e, g These are great questions, where great names militate 
against each other — Burke 

Milk a telegram cTO'Stciil TO wal ii 1 i|j^ ^ 

Make use of a telegram surreptitiously e. g. They receive their tele- 
gj ows in cipher to avoid their being milked by rival lournals — The 
Times 

Milk and honey «fg yf ift^ Abundance, plenty e.g N land 

flowing with milk and honey . — Bible, 

Milk-and-water [ Adjective ] flTO, Wlpl . C5C^1%( • Weak , 
wanting in vigour, energy, taste, kc, e g A man of such intlk-and- 
■mater character can do nothing, [ Noun ] y1 i%t? ^ 

Anything wanting in vigour, energy, taste, &c t'.g. Hitherto the 
conversation had had so much of milk and-vioter in its composition 
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that Dalrymple found himself able to keep it up and go on with his 
background at the same time — ^Trolloi'E. 

Milk fever ^ A fever which accompanies or precedes 

lactation 

Milk-livered IColloquial] White-livered • cowardly e.g This 

mtli livered bully proved himself a disgrace to his race by turning tail 
when his opponent showed fight [butter, cheese, &c. 

Milk meats -dm Food made from milk, as 

Milk molar 5 C*f ^ One of the deciduous molar teeth which are shed 
and replaced by the preraolars. 

Milkofiiuman kindness TRt|f% Sympathetic and humane feelings [See 
Fall of the milk of human kindness] e. g. The milk of hum m 
ktndness was not curdled in her bosom. — T rollope. 

Milk of lime Water mixed with quicklime so called from its 

resemblance to milk in colour and consistence. 

Milk sugar Sugar of milk [mals. 

Milk tooth One of the temporary first set of teeth in young mam- 

Milk tree A peculiar tree yielding a milky juice. 

(A) Milk-sop ^ An effeminate person. 

Milk walk <£|?FeK W A round of customers 

served by one milk- man. 

Milky way A broad, irregular, luminous zone in the heaven, 
supposed to be the blended light of innumerable fixed stars, which are 
not distinguishable with ordinary telescopes ; the galaxy. 

(The) Mill cannot grind with water that is past Pi^- 

' 5 t«^ C*tt 5 ^ One must not miss one’s opportunities and 
that It IS no good crying over spilt milk 

Mill tooth PR"! w A grinder or molar tooth. 

Milling in the darkmans [Slang] Committing of man- 

slaughter under cover of darkness , night-murder e g Men were men 
then, and fought in the open field, and there was nae [ no ] mtUmg in 
the darkmans — ScoTT. 

(The) Mills of God grind slowly *ttf^ %r ’Ittsf 

Vengeance may be slow in coming, but it 
does come, and that when it is least expected e. g 
The mills of God grind slowly, yet they grind 
exceeding small , 

Though with patience He stands waiting, 

with exactness He grinds all. — Longfellow, 

Mince a matter '®n:^ ?N1 ; utf 

10®^ 10®^ Express one half of a matter and keep back the other half 
of It eg These were forced to mmce the mailer — Woodward 

Mince meat sffisir® oat® ^ ^ Pit®! Chop meat 

very fine, [ fine. 

Mince meat [ noun ] call® Jitter, sjttPi? Meat chopped very 
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Minced pie ’(I'Ora A pie made With minced-meat and other 

' ingredients baked m paste e g “He proceeds in the strictest confor- 
mity with the rules laid down in the Novum Organum and satisfies 
himself that minced pies have done the mischief.” 

]y&nd one’s chances ^ Take advant- 

age of every circumstance , seize every opportunity. 

Mind one’s eye [Slang] Be on one’s guard , take care ■ e g. 

Mind your eye, and take care you don't put your foot in it.— H ali- 

, BURTON 

Mind one’s own business cif^, osst Oi«5l 

'stra^ 5i1 Attend to one's affairs, leaving others alone 

e g Each prudent man should mind his own business [ ef. Sweep 
before one’s own door 1 

Mind one’s P’s and Q’a ssfl Be very circumspect m one’s 

behaviour. 

“A solution IS as follows — ^When scores were kept in public- 
houses with a tally, p was set down for 'pints’ and q for ‘quarts'. 
Mine host would then say to the person sent out to make the score 
'Mind your P’s and Q’s’, and not unfrequently would the customer 
also give the same caution, that he might not be charged for quarts 
instead of pints ” 

"Another suggestion is somewhat similar —Punch used to be 
sold in bowls of two sizes The P size was a shilling, and the Q size 
SIX pence. When two clubbed together, one might say 'Mind your P's 
and Q’s— * e, Do not take a small but the double measure," — 
Brewer ] 

Mtnd what one is about ^ ^trl Be careful 

Mindful of ( ^ ’FRfjI'g ) ilPltCtlf ^ '$r#5 Heedful of, 
attentive to eg, I promise to be mindful of your admonitions, — 
Hammonel 

Mindless of (wPi fro '‘iHWlttllt ^ Unmindful of ; 

heedless of eg You should not be mindless qf your promises. 

Minerva Press— A printing establishment in Leadenhall street, London, 
formerly famous for its trashy novels 

Mingle in ( frti, ) wt?! Gi«rrl Join in - « 

He had never mingled in the society of ladies — Thackeray. 


Mingle with { ^ sif^felvs Unite with , associate 
with e g The holy seed have mingled themselves with the people 
of those lands, Bible, ( pifilvo ’Ril Mix confusedly 
with e. g. There was fire mingled with the hail —Bible ( 

^ ^I'^lst'S ) Jiflw fstpliil vt’esi Be mixed with • be united with e g. 
They mingled readily with all sorts'of men, — Peescott. ' 


Minions of the moon C5t^ Thieves who rob by night 

Minister to { Furnish or supply to ; afford to -eg. 
I We are so willing to perish, and so unwilling to be saved, that we 
, minister to God reason to suspect us.— Bishop Taylor, 
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^ Contribute to e, g Her only ]oy was to minister to his com- 
fort. — Warren, Give things needful to e g When 

we saw ithe hungry, or thirsty, or naked, or sick, or in prison, 

and did not minister unto thee. — B ible 

Supply the means of relief to e, g Canst thou not minister to a 
mind diseased ^—Shakespeare. ^ Attend to and 

serve eg. I will sanctify, also, both Aaron and his sons, to minister 
to me in the priest’s office. — Bible. 

Ministerial to ( Contnbutive to , conducive to 
[ Rare 1' e.g. We have fixed our View on those uses of conversation 
which are ministerial to intellectual culture. — De Quincey. 
Ministering angel ^ One who applies 

himself to minister to the needs of the afflicted and to do good gener- 
ally e, g, They found themselves at greater liberty to attend to 
their afflicted parishioners and this devoted pair became the ministering 
angels of the village. — Smiles. 

Minor canon AW A cleric m orders, attached to a 

cathedral, whose duty is to assist the canons in singing divine service. 
Mint of money Source of abundant supply of money, 

immense wealth e g. She went on as if she had a mint of money at 
her elbow.— M Edgeworth. 

Mmute bell f5r%& Prftit A bell tolled at intervals of a minute, 

as to give notice of a funeral or death. 

Minute book ’lOT A book in ivhich written minutes are entered, 

Minute gun fjlpttfe *tfW The discharge of a cannon at in- 

tervals of a minute as a sign of distress or mourning, 

Minute hand ^ The long hand of a timepiece, which 

marks the minutes [march at a moment’s notice. 

Minute man — One enlisted for service whenever required to be ready to 
Miracle monger ^Ilsi’Pd An impostor who 

pretends to work miracles. 

Mischief comes by pound and goes away by ounce [Proverb] 
jpiCT ^ ’PIW era era I 

Misfortunes seldom come singly [Proverb] ertpj sfl I 

Misprision of felony or treason — Neglecting to disclose or purposely 
concealing any felonious or treasonable offence 
Miss an opportunity Fail to hit, or avail of, an oppor- 

tunity e, g, A prudent man will never miss an opportunity whenever 
one presents itself. 

Mias Are ( Fail to go off or explode from some cause : 

e, g. The boy, when arrested, poiuted his revolver at the policeman, 
but somehow or other it missed fire, and the boy, in utter despair blew 
up his own brains. 

(A) miss is as good as a mile [ Colloquial proverb ] 

Failure or omission. 
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whether it be by an inch or by an ell, always brings about the same 
result (if one misses a train by a minute he misses it as much as if it 
had run a mile from the station) e g Had the tie parted one instant 
sooner, or had I stood one instant longer on the yard, I should in- 
evitably have been thrown violently, from the height of ninety or a 
hundred feet, overboard , or what is worse, upon the deck However, 
a miss ts as good as a mile — a saying which sailors very often have 
occasion to use. — D aita 

Miss Nanoy ^“l Effeminate foppish youth 5 the celeberated actress 
‘Mrs,’ Anne Oldfield (Natcissa) so nicknamed 
Miss of ^ f«t^ Fail to obtain, learn, or 

find e g Upon the least reflection, we cannot miss o/them, — 

AtTSRBURYs 

Miss one’s footing ’ll pN cn«ttPt »tl =i1 pN I e. The bishop 
mused kis footing vai fell down — Contemp. Review 

Miss one’s tip [Slang] irsst? ifl vitiil . 

^'Sirl Fail in one’s plan or attempt 

Miss one’s way PfoTI Fail to find one's way a. g" We missed 

our •way and plunged into the deep forest 

Miss stays [ Nautical ] 'll Fail in 

going about from one tack to another. [ Figuratively ] C'Ft'i f'RtH 
Fail in any undertaking e g Ah, Jim, Jim, I reckon 
I've missed stays, — Stevenson 

Missing link ^«rtPl3>ilX^'*fFF ’ll #151 pFtsi fwi 

^5 Any point or fact needed to complete a senes or a chain of 
argument « g The magistrate observed that the evidence was in- 
complete in one point and that unless the missing link was discovered 

the accused could not be convicted. ( 

§ 5 ^ ■SRt'ft’f '3 51K .si' 55 ®C 5 ^l siifPl^ (In 

Zoology) a conjectural form of animal life, supposed necessary to 
complete the chain of evolution from some simian to human animal. 
[Colloquial] ^ 'R An ape, monkey, or apish-looking man. 
(The) Mississipi bubble — \ hollow financial scheme. 

Mistake for ( isrj ) efiRptij ijpj Suppose erroneously 

for e, g (I) It turned out that a mouse had crept into his telescope, 
which had been mistaken for an elephant in the moon — Brewer. (2) 
When a man mistakes his thoughts for persons and things, he is mad. 
—Coleridge 

(Be) mistaken in (Wl't (i<ICi() ^ Err in , be wrong m e g In count- 
ing on the Baronet’ s generosity, Archibald was Tnis/oJeji.— Edgeworth,. 
Mistress of the night ^ The tube-rose. - ( 

Mistress of the robes vtfw ■a'lt^ A 

lady who enjoys the highest rank of the ladies m the service of the 
queen, and has the care of her robes. 
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Mistress of the seas England. 

Mistress ofthe world eftftnc?l5r Ancient Rome, as all the world then 
known gave her allegiance. 

Mix iDi with— Same as Mmgla in, with • e g 

Thunder mtvei •uiith hail, 

Hail mixed with fire, must rend the Egyptian sky, 

And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls — M ilton. 

Mix up with { ffp ) Ppsfl Blend confusedly or 

promiscuously with (any other thing) - Mixed up miih the plea- 
sure and ]oy of the occasion, are the many regrets at quitting home — 
Dickens 

Mixed angle JTS^I C?<t1 « '5lt? <5^ 'llsll PPt*J An angle 
formed by a right line and a curved line 

Mixed A textile fabric composed of 

two or more kinds of fibre, as poplin. 

Mixed of ( ) fspici Formed of by mingling , 
compounded of (different essential parts) e g. I have chosen an 
argument mixed ^religious and civil considerations.— B acon, 

Mob-law— Same as Lyneh-law 

Mob story 3Tfi(t?<| sit'd <2f5f%o A popular or vulgar story. 

Mock sun Parhelion, 

[The] Modem Athens— Edinburgh 

[The] Modem Babylon — London,— so called because of its wealth, 
luxury, and dissipation, [ operating 

Modus operandi [iaim ] ’Sf'll'il Mode of operation; manner of 

Modus Vivendi [ Latin ] sic^ Jf^lT ^ 

A means by which people unfriendly to one another may be made to 
live in harmony. The literal meaning of the expression is "manner of 
living.” 

Moil with ( ^ ^ Soil with , defile with ; make dirty 

with * e g 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moiled 
With my kisses — E B Browning, 

Moisten with ( Soften with ’ e, g It moistened 

not his executioner’s heart ’imth any pity, — F uller. 

Moll Thomson’s mark Emptiness. The initial letters are 

M. T. ( empty ) e g .Take away this bottle , it has Moll Thomson’s 
mark on it ( » e., it is empty ). 

Molly coddle [ ^ An effeminate fellow: 

e g "I don’t think I should care much about going into the Guards 
u ^ alone ” — "Why not — "I don’t know , I’ve seen some of 

them, and I ihink they are rather molly coddles " — English Magazine. 

(A) Moment onoe lost is lost for ever [ Proverb ] 

C5lCSt 'Slt^ *15 I 
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Mon ami {French] My friend. 

Mon cher [French] My dear (masc ) See Ma chore 

(That) Monday feeling "W? Disinclination to return 

to work after the week-end break ; clergyman’s feeling of lassitude 
following the labours of Sunday 

Money and marbles '8 Cash and furniture. 

Money begets money [Proverb] ^ I 

Money for jam "PI . Money ( or money’s worth > 

for nothing , an unexpected bit of luck 

Money makes marriages [Proverb] lC 5 t 3 I 

Money makes the mare to go feW? =1^ cCliBi PltiStil »t 1 ^ Everything 
can be achieved by money. The expression is well explained by the 
following — 

'Will you lend me your mare to go a mile 
‘No, she 15 lame leaping over a stile ’ 

'But if you will her to me spare, 

You shall have money for your mare ' 

‘Oh, ho ' Say you so * — 

Money ixnll makeihe mart togol — Old Glees and Catches. 

Money sorivener One who procures the loan of money 

to others 

Monkey boat Jf? oiwl A long, narrow boat. 

Monkey jacket '* 51 ^ ^ A short closely fitting jacket wora 

by sailors. 

Monkey trick Slllft A mischievous prank 

Monkey with [ Colloquial ] if® ’•il®l6tiSt ‘spFtilC'l ifl 'SRfsr^tni 
^^<1 '’(^<1 Handle in a meddlesome manner. 

Monkey with the cards ^%c»rtP'it 9 ^ 1*1 Jry to arrange 

them so that the deal will not be fair. 

Monkey with the milk ^«( SR ^ Add 

water to milk and then sell it as pure and unadulterated. 

Monkey’s allowance nPniRi 

Limited quantity of meat and drink, fit for a monkey. [Slang] «rc!^ 
Rough handling or treatment m place of money e, g 
You fellows worked like bricks, spent money, and got midshipman’s 
halfpay and monkey’s alloviance — Kingsley, 

Monmouth oap A soldier’s cap. 

Monroe dootrme— The American States are never to entangle them- 
selves m the broils of Europe, nor to suffer the powers of the Old 
World to interfere in the affairs of the New , and they are to account 
any atempt on the part of the Old World to plant their systems of 
Government in any part of North America dangerous to American 
peace and safety. James Monroe was twice President of the United 
States {1817 and 1825). The capture of Manila and the cession of the 
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Philippine Islands to the United States in 1898 and the part the States 
took in assisting to defeat the Germans on European soil, during the 
great world war,^ has abrogated a large part of this famous Doctrine. 
— Brewer. ' , ' 

Mont de piete ?l OfT^ A pawn broker’s shop. 

Montgomery’s division, all on one side i£|^ ^ One appro- 

priating the entire profits. ( Refers to the Free companies of the 16th 
century headed by Montgomery. The booty he took, he kept himself ), 

Month of Sundays [ Colloquial'] An indefinite long time . 

e g, TAe could easily have revenged himself by giving me a kick with 
his heavy shoes on the head or the loins, that would have spoiled my 

running for a month cf Sundays. — Reade. *11 Never, 

Monthly epaot— See Menstrual epaot. 

Month’s mind sjtjS? Continual prayer on 

behalf of a dead person for a month after death, with masses, especi- 
ally on the 3rd, 7th, and 30th days Any 

very strong desire or inclination [ Ohs. ], 

Monumental city — Baltimore, in the United States, so called because it 
abounds in monuments 

Monumental har f’l’IjNtft A great bar. 

■Moon-blindness Hemeralopia. [creature. 

Moon-calf 'to Cto’ ?1 A stupid fellow j a deformed 

Moon face A round face like the moon. 

Moon madness Lunacy. 

Moon’s age The time that has lapsed since the 

preceding conjunction of the sun and moon. 

Moon’s men Thieves and highwaymen, so called because 

they ply their trade by night. 

Moonlight flitting ORl ’Ftf¥ ^ A removal 

of one’s furniture, &c., during night, to prevent it being seized for rent 
or debt e g. \ had a tenant, who on being sued for rent, took to 
moonlight fiithng and then made himself scarce. 

Moot case fro A case or question to be mooted , 

a disputable case ; an unsettled question. 

Moot court '®I?[^‘l, 1 ^bli(l«Pl, 'srtft'lw A mock court, such as is held 
by students of law for practising the conduct of law cases. 

Moot point Pwt Subject under debate, unsettled question. 

Mope-eyed ^‘l-^ Dim-sighted, 

Mop's and mows Grimaces. 

Moral agent One who acts under a 

knowledge of right and wrong. 

Moral certainty A conviction so justifiable that one is morally 
entitled to act upon it , a likelihood so great as t0‘ be safely acted on. 
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although not capable of being certainly proved . e. g. There is a moral 
certainty of his guilt — Webster. 

Moral courage Such strength of mind as enables a man to 

do what IS virtuous and ]ust. 

Moral defeat— See Moral victory. 

Moral faculty — Same as Moral Benee. 

Moral law A law which prescribes to men their social duties ; 

in other words, their duties to God and each other. 

Moral liberty ^ That liberty of choice which is 

essential to moral responsibility. 

Moral philosophy The science of duty , the science which treats 

of the nature and condition of man as a moral being, of the duties 
which result from his moral relations, and the reasons on which they 
are founded, 

Moral Bcnae The power of moral judgment and feeling j the ' 

capacity to perceive what is right or wrong in moral conduct, and to 
approve or disapprove, independently of education or the knowledge of 
any positive rule or law ' 

Moral theology The theology which teaches the divine laws 

as they relate to moral character and conduct. 

Moral Victory arii1^ 

affw ^3 A defeat in appearance, but in some important sense a real 
victory. 

Morally eertain ^ Most probably sure e, g. From the 

nature of things I am morally certain that a mind free from passion 
and prejudice is more fit to pass a true judgment than one biased by 
affection and interest.— Wilkins 

More and more "“(Pw With continual increase • e. g. The 

Norman after a while shut out from France, began more and more to 
feel that England was his home.— French. 

More by token [Colloquial] ^ , 'siPw?, «lf^, In proof 

of this , besides e g. Whether it were St George, I cannot say, 
but surely a dragon was killed there, for you may see the marks yet 
where his blood ran down, and more by toien the place where it ran 
down, IS the easiest way up the hillside — Hughes. 

More dead than alive Having the appearance of 

more like a dead being than a living one ; nearly dead e g. My sleep 
was so troubled and interrupted that I awoke each morning more dead 
than alioe — Warren 

More is meant than meets the ear 

«113, 'SW'if More is implied than what is actually 

expressed in language eg • 

In sage and solemn tunes have sung ' 

Of turnkeys, and of trophies hung , 

Of forests and enchantments drear, 

Where more is meant than meets the eef,— M ilton. 
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More kicks than. ha’pence srtrs? (K9 More abuse than 

profit. The allusion is to the playing monkey, who collects the ha’pence 
(or his master and gets kicks from him for his pains. 

More often than not More usually than otherwise • 

generally e. g As a matter of fact these frontier troubles more 
often than not arise out of purely secular considerations, and then 
fanaticism comes to give its sanction to them. — Anolo-Indian 
Newspaper. , , 

[The] More one has, the more one desires (icsi cm 

More or less 1%^ Either a little less or a little 

more (than what is estimated) e, g. There were some five thousand 

men gathered, more or less. ’tfilsitC'l In a greater or smaller 

degree e, g. They all came back again, more or less out of breath. — 
Dickens. 

More sinned against than sinning ^ 

5pf®a(g Rather wronged in a greater degree than wronging others : 
e, g. In his dealings with the Pope, Frederick was certainly tttore 
sinned against 'than sinning. — Freeman. ^ 

More than a match for ( "sra cs^ Superior toi 

e. g. The English soldiers were more than a match for the mutineers. 
—Kaye. 

More than flesh and blood can bear ^^srttcJBt *tltal ^ *1^ ^"1*11. 
<9C^RttiI Quite unbearable for a human being «. g. This sort of 
oppression is more than flesh and blood can bear, 

[The] More— the more Pf Pit ®®t By how much 

more — by so much more e g. (i) The more you read, the mare you 
will know. ( 2 ) The more they knew him in England, the more they 
liked him.— Kinglake. 

More water glideth by the mill than wots the miller of [Proverb] 
viispi ^ ^ 

' ’tttlR *rl More things are done in the best regulated family than, 

the master or mistress knows of. 

Morganatic marriage— A marriage effected between a man of high rank 
and a woman of an inferior position. In such a marriage, the wife 
does not take her husband’s rank and the children do not take their 
father’s title or entails. It is also called "Left-handed marriage" 
(which sea), ' 

[The] Morn’s morning To-morrow morning. 

Moming-gift .. (i) Gift made to a woman the 

morning after marriage. ( 2 ) First gift or the privilege of being born, 
beyond which the children of a morganatic marriage were entitled to 
nothing of the father’s. , [ military posts. 

Morning gun C®!*! A gun fired at the first stroke of reveille at- 

Morning-land The East. ' ■ 
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Morning sickness Crt’t Nausea and vomiting, usually 

occurring in the morning , a common sign of pregnancy 

Morning star 'S33p, 'S^ Venus *Pr5t^ Satan e, g. 

Since he was called the Morning star, 

No man nor fiend hath fallen so far — Byron. 

Morris danoe — Brought to England in the reign of Edward III, It was 
a military dance of the Moors or Moriscos, in which five men and a 
boy were engaged. 

[The] Morse alphabet— An alphabet used in telegraphic messages, in- 
vented by Professor Samuel F. B. Morse of Massachusetts. 

Mort cloth The pall spread over a coffin 

^3 Black cloth indicative of mourning. Funeral hangings. 

Mort safe A wrought iron frame or coffin to prevent dead 

bodies from being disinterred, 

Mort stone A large stone by the wayside on 

which the bearers rest a coffin 

Mortal foe or enemy C'lBr c? *t^ 

^ An inveterate, desperate, or implacable enemy , an enemy 
bent on his opponent's destruction 

Mortal lot of people A vast number of men. 

(Aj Mortal am A "deadly” sin excluding one from heaven, as 

opposed to venial e g. 

Earth trembled from her entrails .. ..some sad drops, 

Wept at completing of the mortal sin. 

Original , while Adam took no thought — M ilton, 

Morton’s Fork ^1^3 ipft Archbishop Morton’s plan for 

increasing the royal revenues in the time of Henry VII, on the plea 
that the rich could well afford it and the rest so because they were 
saving money by their economies, hving without display. 

Mosaic law The collection of moral, religious 

and legal ordinances prescribed to the Jews by Moses, as distinguished 
from the Gospel, [ making mosquito bars. 

Mosquito netting <tj ^ A loosely woven gauzelike fabric for 

Most an end hbalba , Generally ; all the time e. g. She 

sleeps most an end, — Massinger [This phrase is now obsolete] 

Most forcible feeble c*l A writer 

whose language is very loud, but whose ideas are very jejune. [Brewer 
says, "Feeble is a 'woman's tailor’ brought to Sir John Falstaff as a 
recruit He tells Sir John, 'he will do his will,’ and the Knight replies 
'Well said, courageous Feeble ' Thou wilt be as valiant as the wrathful 

dove, or most magnanimous mouse , most forcible Feeble,’ Shakes- 

PaARK”] 

Most of all More than all others • 

chiefly , especially e g. No | John Wilson is not to be replaced. He' 
was missed by the whole parish , and most of all he was missed at 
home — Miss Mitford. 

(To) Moth-eat C’lWll ^151 Prey upon as a moth eats a garment. 

47 
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Mother Carey’s chioken. or. ohickens .ilT ’(t’t The Stor- 

my Petrel -—so called by sailors ' e, g Danny would mock Mother 
Carey's chtcien and the doleful cry of the cormorant — H. CaikEi 

Mother church R «f^sF5 ; 

51 ® The original or oldest Church, or one from which 
other churches have had their origin .—especially applied by its adhe- 
rents to the Church of Rome. 

Mother country TO*! Native countryi 

Mother of beUevera— A.yesha, the second and favourite wife of Mahomed, 

Mother of books — Alexandria,— so called for the largest library in the 
world It possessed before the printing of books 

(The) Mother of cities (A.mu-al-Bulud)— Balkh is so called. 

Mother-goose A fairy woman. 

Mother-of pearl tsfe The internal layer 

of several kinds of shells, especially oyster shells of the Indian Seas. 

Mothei^s son One's ownself. 

Mother tongue sitf Native language • e g, Bengali is our ntother 
tongue. ^ A language from which 

another language has had its origin. 

Mother wit , ’It’ltil't Natural vigour of understanding ; 

common sense e g, Bentley was a man of strong mother mi and of 
masculine good sense.— De Quincey 

Mother’s apron-stnnge [ Ftgurattvdy ] Wf ^ Tender care of 
the mother e. g. Little Smith, fresh from his mother's apron-strtngs, 
IS savagely beaten by the cock of the school. — H agbabd. 

Mottled calf ^ A light coloured book-binding, 

decorated by the sprinkling of acid in drops 

Motu proprio [ Latta ] Of one's own accord. 

Mount a play ^ Prepare 

and arrange the scenery, furniture, &c., used in the play. 

Mount guard .2r^RRiC»t Of'SSt) Take the place, and do 

the duty, of a sentinel . e g. Armed Corsicans mounted guard at every 
place. — SoiTTHET. * 

Mount on ( Get upon ; bestride ( on an ani- 

mal ) e g. He took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on 
the grey horse, and shot him dead — Scott. 

Mount the ass Of^Sl ^S| Become bankrupt [The allusion is to 
a custom very common in the sixteenth century of mounting a bank- 
rupt on an ass, with his face to its tail. Thus mounted, the defaulter 
was made to ride through the principal thoroughfares of the town — 
Brewer]. 

Mount the cockade ijrfspF ^ ^ Become a soldier. In 1767 

an authoritative regulation determined that every French soldier 
should wear a white cockade, and in 1782 the badge was restricted to 
the military The phrase given above is common 00th to England and 
France. — Brewer], 
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■Mount the high horse Assume con- 

sequential airs. [ See Bide the high horse ]. 

Mount to ( fiF|P5 ) SJH Rise to e. g. By superior capacity and 
extensive knowledge a new man often mounts to favour. — Addison. 
Mount Zion The celestial city or heaven 
Mountain-dew iPT Whisky. 

[The] Mountain m labour ipfl sitfilCS ’PtqM A mighty effort made 
for a small effect. [The saying "The mountain was in labour and 

produced a mouse” signifies ■<i;gUi.« q^ppsl ] I 
[The] Mountain not coming to Mahomet, but Mahomet coming 
to the mountain ^ £51^5 ^ ^Ftt5 

siI^Cns ^ In case the greater one does not condescend to move personally 
to a lesser one. the lesser must move himself up to the greater e g. 
"K'sthe mountain ■^o\AA not come to Mahomtt, Miss Rayne, you see 
that Mthomet has come to the mountain," she says, to hide her 
annoyance — Florence Marryat 

Mounted with (^‘f ^ dlliSl ^ Laid over with (gold, silver, 

and the like) e g. His walking stick \s mounted with gold. 

Mourn for ( ^ ^ Grieve for , lament for. 

Mourn in black ipiji Wear the customary 

black coloured habit of sorrow e, g. We mourn in black, why mourn 
we not in blood. — S hakeseeare 

Mourning piece fsar A picture m which an emblem or a 

sign of mourning, as a tomb, JSrc , is represented. 
iThe) Mouse that hath but one hole is quickly taken 

( ^ It IS not 

safe to rely on one expedient (i. e , just have two strings to your bow). 

Mouth friend ^ ^ One who professes friendship 

without entertaining it a pretended friend « ^ In our daily life we 
meet with many mouth friends, but we should be careful of them. 

Month glass A small mirror for inspecting the 

mouth or teeth 

Mouth honour ^ jptpni Honour given in words, but not felt. 

Mouth one’s words Talk affectedly or pomp- 
ously , declaim e.g He mo«£Ay o jesfence as curs mouth a bone. 

vyHURCHILLt 

(One’s) Mouth was made ( ^ 'STfPnittl ^ One was 

trained or reduced to obedience (like a horse trained to the bit) 

Mouth-piece (i) Part of a musical instrument touchme 

the lip ( 2 ) Spokesman, “ 

Mouth waters— See Make the mouth water. 
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Move against time— See Ban against time. 

Move heaven and earth ^ C55t®ft, '5[<H ctlj 

, Makeiuse of one’s utmost endeavours e, g. But, nevertheless, he 
was good>natured and was willing to move heaven and earth to do a 
friend a good turn.— Trollope 

Move the bowels Evacuate the intestines. 

Move to ( '3tC^ ) ■^511 Excite to • rouse to ‘ e. ^ A folly on 

so gigantic a scale would have moved every man to .indignation. — D b 
■ QatNCEY. . ' 

Moved at ( Touched pathetically at ( a sight ) r 

e g. She was moved at the sight of the shocking appearance of the 
famine-stricken people. 

Moved by ( Touched or excited by (as by an 
entreaty) e, g. He was moved by the entreaties of the poor lad. 

Moved to tears So touched as to shed tears e, g, Burke, 

movtd even to tears, exclaimed, "It is not a chip of the old block, it is 
the old block itself.’’— Macaulay. 

Moved with ( Touched pathetically with (some 
emotion) e, g. When he saw the multitudes, he was moved wtik- 
compassion on them —Bible. 

Moving power ) A, 

natural agent, as water, steam, wind, electricity, &c,, used to impart 
motion to machinery j mover , motor. 

Moving spirit Principal or energetic figure in an enterprise : 

' <? g Kamal Pasha is thewovMi^s^tVit of the Turkish nationalist party. 

Moving the adjournment of the House- [A parliamentary expres- 
, sivn]. This IS the only method which the rules of the house leave to a 
member for bringing up suddenly and without notice, any business 
' which IS not on the order paper. — Brewer. 

Moving the previous question [A parliamentary «/iression]— when it 
‘ ''i IS intended that a particular question should be shelved or burked, a 
, member says he moves the "previous question whereupon the speaker 
moves that the question be not put." 

Mrs. Candour vtcalw A female back*biter e, g. The 

name of Mrs Candour has become one.of those formidable by-words, 
which have had more power in putting folly and ill-nature out of coun- 
tenance than whole volumes of remonstrance. — T. Moore. 

'Mrs. Grundy {Colloquial^ 'srj® >3^ 

ist^l The invisible censor of morals ; anxiety as to what others will' 
say. [Mrs. Grundy is a character m Thomas Mortan’s play entitled 
. , /"Speed the Plough,” and a neighbour of Mrs Ashfield, who is des- 
cribed as frequently appealing “What will Mrs, Grundy say ?’’] ' 
e. g. These awful rules of propriety, and that dreadful Mrs, Grundy ap 
pear on the scene,and of course spoil everything, — English Magazine, 

Mrs HamB An imaginary person or thing. [Sarah 
Gamp, in Dickens', Martin Chwszlewit, always referred to one Mrs, 
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Harris, who had no real evstence in h(e, for the corroboration of her 
statements] e,g, ^ot Mrs, HatTis in the immortal narrative was 
more quoted and mote mythical — Lord Lytton. 

Mrs Leo Hunter ^ C cit C ^ A social hon-hunter m the “Pick- 

wick Papers,” whose husband hunts all the newest celebrities to grace 
her breakfast parties [ bke what it usually is. 

Muoli about it Jf5^55 cn cgt Something 

Much ado about nothing 

[The phrase is derived from one of bhakespe are’s plays of 
that name] 

Much at the same time •srtil >9^ Almost simultaneously • e. g. All 
of them arrived muck at the same time 
Much bruit, httle fimit [ Proverb ] 1 

Much com, much care ^ ista ^ One who has a great 

deal of money has also a good deal of care 
Much cry, little wool [ Proverb ] l 

Much of a muchness [ColloqutaV\ ert«f W Just about 

the same value or amount , very neatly alike e. g The miller’s 
daughter could not believe that high gentry behaved badly to their wives 
hut her mother instructed her — "0 child, men’s men [men are men] j 
gentle or simple, they’re much of a muchness — G Euot - 
Much of an age ^13 Neatly of the same age e,g. His Son 

and mine are much of an age. 

Much talk httle work [P» oviib]<A ^’*11 ^c?, w ’ll I 

Much would have more and lost all {Provei fe] PI ’flu OT ^ W, 

C*W ’K 1 

Muddy-headed Dull , sluggish. 

Mud-honey— So Tennyson calls the dirty pleasures of men-about-town. 
Muffled oats are bad mousera [ Pi overb ] 

^5t?1 ’stlS ^ ’ll I A similar proverb is "muffled cats catch 
no mice ” 

Muffled drums ’tg CT 5tt?K fril 

crevt aa ( ’itataTs; C*tfa^ at’sr aiSit^aU swPI ^ ) Drums 

wrapped over with something to deaden the sound ( usually done as a 
sign of mourning ) e g. 

Art IS long and time is fleeting. 

And our hearts though stout and brave. 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Funeral marches to the grave — Longfellow, 

Mug house tlttfii Pita'Ft An ale-house. 


Mugwumi^ Press ca atatf’fa a^ifaptcaa at?, 

Those newspapers which are not the organs of anv 
special political party and are disliked by all party men 
Mulready envelope— An envelope resembling a half-sheet of letter- 
paper, when folded The space left for the address formed the centre 
ofan ornamental design by Mulready, the artist When the penny 
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postage envelopes were first introduced, these were the stamped' 
envelopes of the day,— B rewer. 

Multiplication table srtsistlT A table giving the products of a set of 
numbers multiplied in some regular way 

Multum in parvo [ Lattn ] 5 iti^ <811!;^ 

Much information condensed into a small compass, 

Mumbo Jumbo ^ *3;^ fwt A bogy or- 

grotesque idol venerated by certain African tribes ; hence, any object! 
of blind and unreasoning worship. [ Mungo Park in his 'Travels m 
Africa’ says that Mumbo Jumbo is merely one disguised to punish 
unruly wives ] 

Mum’s the word [ Cof/oyinaZ ] 5 * 1 >«l ’P'tl Tfife *fir 

Keep silence ; do not divulge this. 

Mundane Egg 3ra^^ The Egg from which the world was produced. 

Municipal (or Positive) law A rule prescribed 

by the supreme power of a state, declaring some right, enforcing some 
duty, or prohibiting some act • a statute. 

Muniment house or room ^9 w TOf 

^ That room in a cathedral, castle, or other public 

building which is used for keeping the records, chatters, seals, deeds, 
and the like. 

Mural crown ( otwfetitil sfCtff ) cq ^ 'Sm S’!? 

'srtcshii ’1'%! ■'itfits '$1^ PI ^5(‘f ^ orsai’ 

Among the ancient Romans, a golden crown, or circle of gold, in- 
dented so as to resemble a battlement, bestowed on him who first 
mounted the wall of a besieged place, and there lodged a standard. 

Murder is out [Colloquial] ^5l ^ W 

The crime, although commuted in secret, has come to light ; the secret 
is no more unknown e g The murder’s out ; I’ll pledge my existence 
that within six months’ time we have them all back at Yatton.— 
Warren, 

Murder the king's English ■'ll ^ Talk bad English. 

Murder will out t Colloquial Proverb ] ^»ri S|1 — 

iSWM 3?^ Murder cannot remain undiscovered ; a crime, 

however secretly done must coroe to light sooner or later e. g Murder, 
the proverb tells us, •will out • and although, of course, we do not know 
how many murders have remained undiscovered, appearances seem to 
lend support to the theory — Norris, 

Murmur against, at ( ^c«l, pm m 

csm <y4H Grumble at e g, (i) Students should not mmmur- 
o,gBzBsf the arrangements of their teachers. ( 2 ) Muimur not at your 
sickness, for thereby you will sin against God’s providence. — Watts, 

Muscular Christianity Christianity which braces a man to 

fight the battle of life bravely and manfully ; healthy or strong-minded) 
Christianity. 
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Muse on or upon ( fro ) ^ 

Think upon closely . study in silence • e. g (t) I muse on the works of 
Thy hand.— Bible. ( 2 ) He mused upon some dangerous plot. — Sidney. 

Musio (or Musical) box A box or case containing apparatus 

moved by clockwork so as to play certain tunes automatically. 

Music glasses *tt!ir Glass goblets or bowls so 

tuned and arranged that, when struck or rubbed, they produce musical 

[ cmg room or church. 

Music loft Sre A gallery for musicians, as in a dan. 

Music of the spheres — ^The harmony supposed by the ancients to be 
produced by the accordant movements of the celestial orbs. 

Must needs 'S[^^ Must necessarily e. g. After the sun is up, that 
shadow, which dusketh the light of the moon, must needs be under the 
earth,— Holland 


Muster roll WfC’Rl ^ A list of soldiers. 

Muster-master ^ One who keeps an 

account of the muster. 

Muster strong, or Muster in force ^JRsUtu ifspra ^ Assemble m 
large numbers e g (i) The people of Dacca mustered strong to see 
the Lieutenant Governor when His Honour visited the place ( 2 ) The 
citizens of Bombay mustered in force to welcome the Vicerov.— 
McMordie ■' 

Mu^r troops into service ipfel ppitifPT? 

iFYI Inspect and enter the troops on the muster-roll of the army, 

Muster troops out of service -ipfiral 

'Sfiittva rtta atfinil ffai ftara inspect and enter the troops on 
a muster roll, according to which they receive their pay for the last 
time, and are dismissed. r / ‘ 


iiRt Gather up . obtain with some effort 
or difficulty e.g And w«sf<w»jg w/ all his small stock of literary 

See StoVe!"“‘' * letter.-MRS. 

^ ^ Summon resolution. [ This phrase 

mk,na n/f IS inclined to hesitate or shrink from an under - 

school his mind so as to acquire the 
necessary degree of courage —Barret ] eg Keeping his curtains 
carefully closed with h.s hand and putting on 4 soSIs hr»«f 

tzrerfup courage and looked out -DickIns . 

changes have been made 


After the necessary 


Mute 88 a flab ^PRtcis^ gu,te silent. 
Mutton-catmg bmg-Charles II of England. The Earl 
wrote this mock epitaph on his patron — 

w*«Wo»-eaijwg hng, 
Whose word no man relies on . 

He never said a foolish thing, ' 

And never did a wise one.” 


Rochester 
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Mutual iuBuranoe ^ Agreement among a number of persons 
to insure each other against loss. 

Mutual insurance company flsil PfHtH A company which does 
a business of insurance on the mutual principle, the policy holders 
sharing losses and profits pro rata, — Webster 

My blood boils at ( ) 'sfW? 

"aif®*!?! I feel highly indignant at e.g My blood boiled 

at the oppression made by a petty Talukdar upon my servant 

My blood ran cold ( sw ) W sifitsi c^, 

vffesltg My blood curdled (through fear or horror), » e., I was greatly 
terrorised. [ ^ I 

My brain and your money [Proverb] csttit ^ 

My cake is dough ^Ifsi CT ^5 ?f® R’ltMt’t . 

^rtf^r 53t*t I have failed in what I undertook , I am dis- 
appointed in what I expected e g Notwithstanding all these traverses, 
we are confident here that the match will take, otherwise my cake is 
dough — Howell. ^ 

My conscience ! ^ ■s[Ru i ’i®! W 

'5t^ A vulgar exclamation of astonishment, or an asseveration 

My eye I [Vulgxr'] i JTSI l— A 

mild asseveration . e g. Down comes Mr. Yates, and there was the 
elephant standing across Maiden Lane— all traffic interrupted except 
what could pass under her belly, and such a crowd — my eye '—REade. 
My heart bleeds for him ^ I feel mosf 

keenly for him. 

My ladyship wisT^m om > 1 ^ ^Itsi ^ ilf f’t «ltW 

A form of expression used in speaking of one who has the rank of a 
lady ^ 

My lips are watering ^ ®It^) ( 5151115^ 

®(W5 'SIW^ ^ C5r(t®?( ®C35^ My 

desires, wishes, or appetites are greatly excited (like the appetite of 
a hungry man at the sight of a good meal, or that of a man at the 
sight of a sour substance ). ^ 

My memory played me false •sra'l'lt^' 'siWn mfPlt®wl 
'*(41^ TO ’ll «tW( ®rtf5( #rtf§ My 

memory was not correct and so I was misled [In this phrase memory 
IS compared to a faithless friend or servant who betrays his master or 
his trust ] e g So far as I could remember I took the road to be 
the one leading to the Howrah Bridge but it led roe far away from it 
1 then saw that my memory had played me false 
My name is legion, for we are manysitsitof? ^rt^ral 

We are numerous [ This was the answer given by an unclean spirit 
to Christ, when he asked his name Hence, when we say of any objects 
that their name ts legion, we mean that they are numerous ]. 
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■Mf uncle A pawnbroker e. g ,"If you won't 

lend me, I must starve” — "Go to my wnc^e's”— WARREK 
Mynhaar olosh. A Dutchman ; a Dutch jack-tar ( Closn^ a cottup- 
tton oE 'claus^ a contraction oE Nicholas ), 

Myrmidons of the law ’siWsK?®^! f'ra’t?? Bailiffs, 

sheriEE's officers, and other law menials. 

Mystery to ( '^slS ) 5C#tJ Anything difficult of compre- 

hension to e. g. You were a mystery to all of us and had nothing m 
common with any of us — Dickkus. 

Myth history ^(^>1 History made of, or mixed 

with, myths. 

N. 


Nah-man Jtfeifii C’PlW A bailiff , one \vho nabs another, t e , seizes 
suddenly without warning ; a police constable e g. Old Dorton has 
sent the nabman after him at last. — Scott. 

Naboth’s vineyard eiipi 5cn ^Sf 

filter C^lfs Any property which is coveted by a rich 
neighbour [ The allusion is to Naboth, an Israelite f in the Bible ), 
who had a vineyard near the palace of King Ahab The latter coveted 
the inheritance of his subject, and, to gam possession of it, his wife 
Jezebel caused Naboth to be stoned to death ], 

Nagging pam— Slight but constant pain ( like a tootiiache ). 

Nail a horse-shoe S'!!! Ht®! 

Vtlll Fasten up a horse shoe over the door as a protection against 
witches [ This was done in Britain so late as the middle of the 
nineteenth century ] e g 

Straws laid across my path retard , 

The boi se-shoes nmled, each threshold’s guard.— Gay. 

Nailahec^^fjt’trt^«tti(3iC'!T'£t5i?fiRti(‘ttc<^?l 5It3f ^ JftiRt «Rrt*t 
sifilSl cue’ll Detect and expose a he so as to put a stop to its currency. 
[ This expression probably owes its origin to the former practice of 
shopkeepers, who used to nail bad or counterfeit pieces of money to 
the counter ] 

Nail one's colours to the mast ciiftg ’tw ’ft '5r§«f 

’ft’Fl , irCH^ ^ft’Frt?! ’ll ftiSt Commit one’s self to' some patty 
or plan of action obstinately stick to one's opinions or plans , be 
obstinate in refusing to give way e g I’ve nailed my colours to ike 
mast, and that will show these gentry that an Englishman lives here.— 
Haggard 

Nail to the counter 0git afflc® aretif 7?^ Of«Hl Expose publicly 
as false. [ See Nail a he }. r r 7 


Nakedhed W *W|l »nihf ^ Vmi ^ A bed the occupant of which is 
naked fno night linen being worn in ancient times). 
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Naked eye pi ®tWl ^ *ltt, 5^ The eye alone 

without the aid of glasses, &c. 

Naked sword Unsljeathed sword. 

Naked truth 'Srf^fef '^li5 JfSJ Bare, unmixed truth. [The fable says that 
Truth and Falsehood went bathing ; Falsehood came first out of the 
water and dressed himself in Truth’s garments. Truth unwilling to 
take those of falsehood, went naked. — Brewer ], 

Namby-pamby Weakly sentimental ; wishy-washy, said 

especially of authors. It was the nickname of Amhrost Philips- 

( 1671-1749 ). 

Name after one— See Call after one. 

Name of baptism •it’li *lt*t The Christian or personal name 
given at baptism 

Name the day -4^ tTR Fix a day. 

Fix the day of marriage. 

Name the name of Ohriafc ajtCf ^ Make pro- 

fession of faith in Jesus Christ, 

Napoo ( SoJduf slang during the Great War ) Pftif '4>|l,£it| SW , 

Not the slightest good • e g. Such and-such a proposal is napoo. 

Nappy ale ?ni1 Strortg ale, ( containing a nap or frothy head ), 

Narrow-bed JRtft, The grave 

Narrow oircumstances WtPf? 'spis^sfsl Straitened circumstances. 

Narrow cloth WcrW ^ Wsra ^*1® Cloth, especially woollen, of 
less than 54 inches in width. 

Narrow escape wfe 'srcsif mi ^tfNl , fiftn*! ■sttC'l ’ifiiait't An escape 
effected at great risk , an escape under cirumstances involving serious 
danger e, g You have had a narrow escape, have been within a 
hair’s breadth of your grave. — Warren. 

Narrow home or house JprtPT. C?ft^ The grave e, g. 

Sad images 

Of the stern agony, and shroud, and pall. 

And breathless darkness, and the narrow house. — ^Bryant, 

Narrow mind spT, ^ rntmi Illiberal heart,- 

ignoble mind e g. Then came those days, the days of servitude 
without loyalty, and sensuality without love, the paradise of cold hearts 
and narrow minds —Macaulay. 

Narrow search Close and accurate scrutiny : «. g. 

But first with narrow search I must walk round 
This garden, and no corner leave unspied. — Milton. 

Narrow work In mining ), the making 

of passages, air shafts, and the like. [ the mouth. 

Nasal vowel A vowel uttered both through the nose and) 

Nation of gentlemen 
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' ‘il^ ’iWt'PT George IV called the Scotch 

“a nation of gentlemen," when in 1822 he visited their country. 

Nation of shopkeepers ^tfs ( Pir^fsnn 

^#1® ’5rti:i ) i 

National anthem A popular song or hymn which has be- 

come by general acceptance the recognised musical expression of the 
patriotic sentiment of a nation , as, "God save the King { or Queen ) 
&c ”, IS called the national anthem of England, 

National Assembly £<?«![ The first 

of the revolutionary assemblies in France, which sat 1789 — 91, also 

called the "Constituent Assembly”, superseded in 1791 by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. 

National debt ^*1 Money borrowed by any State or Government 
on the security of the taxes which are pledged for payment of interest 
to the lenders ‘ 

Native disposition The inborn or instinctive nature of a 

man e g. It is useless quarrelling with a man’s native disposition. 

Native land Mother country • e. g. 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 

Who ne'er to himself hath said 

This IS my own, my native land.—ScoiT 

Native language mI'JSHI Mother tongue 

Native sense Indigenous 

sense , sense that is derived from birth (j e , not acquired) eg He is- 
never weak and literary, but acts with the solidity and the precision of 
natural agents. He has not lost his native sense and sympathy with 
things— Emerson, 

Native to ( Allied by nature- 
to , kindred to, congenial to {Obsolete) e g. 

The head is not more native to the heart, 

The hand more instrumental to the mouth, — S haeesfsare. 

[The] Nativity ^ ’I® fffcq? The birth or 

birthday of Christ • Chnstraas-day 

Natural ohild A child not born in lawful wedlock ; an illegi- 
timate or bastard child ’ “ 


Natural day ^[ci , 'Siciftnti? The space of 34 hours. 

Natural father ’iStPR The father of a natural or illegitimate 
child 

Natural history The description of whatever is 


created, or of the whole universe, including the heavens and the earth 
often limited to a description of the earth and its productions and 
sometimes applied to the animal kingdom only. 

Natural law ^l«lR4 ^ ftfs That instinctive sense of lustice and of 
right and wrong which IS native in mankind, as distinguished from 
specifically revealed divine law, and formulated human law. 
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NaturalmagicSoS'^^^^srPt^ Theart oE working wonders 

by a superior knowledge of the powers of nature. 

Natural philosophy That branch of science which relates to the 

phenomena and laws of masses of matter and considers those effects 
only which are not attended by any change of nature, as motion, &c. 

Natural religion Religion as derived 

from nature, without the help of revelation e.g I call that natard 
fehgton which men might know, and should be obliged to know, by the 
mere principles of reason, improved by consideration and experience, 
without help of revelation. — Wilkins. 

Natural theology =Tr®t(^ ^ *1^ The theology that teaches 

the divine laws as they relate to moral character and conduct and 
treats of God and His attributes by the aid of reason without 
revelation. 

Natural b (CftJt ^ -^t^) *11^ Characteristic of. 

marked by, or derived from, the nature of . eg. Mr. Bonerjee spoke 
with the eloquence which is so natural to him. 

Nay- word Pass word e g. We have a nay word how to 

know each other I come to her m white and cry 'Mum,' she cries 
'Budget,' and by that we know one another. — Shakespeare. 

Ne plus ultra Perfection j the most perfect 

state to which anything can be brought. 

Ne sutor ultra crepidam [ Lahn ] 'll . 

t?<3 *rl Let not the shoemaker go beyond his last. 

Neap tides srsi The lowest tides of the lunar month which occur 
in the second and fourth quarters of the moon , as opposed to spring 
tides. 

Near at baud Very close : not distant m time or place e. g- 

Your examination is near at hand. 

Near out v(!!f Short cut , shortest way. 

Near escape — Same as Narrow escape 

Near side ’siyfciitltsl ^ ^ The side on the left 

while one is riding or driving as opposed to off side or right side. 

Near to ( {%P ^ Nigh to j close to , contiguous to : 

e g She was now at open war with both the two persons who were 
nearest to her in blood — Macaulay. 

(A) Near touoh fife A close shave. 

Near upon fitter Nearly ; about ■ e. g. In the combat which ensued, near 
upon two hundred men were killed. 

Neat and clean \ e.g. If you were to see her, you would 

wonder what poor body it was that was so surprisingly neat and clean, 
—Law. [put by in a bandbox. 

Neat as a’bandboxf5ra^*t’tf^f?’ir35?5' Neat as. clothes folded and 

Neat as a pm clean and tidy. 
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Neat as wax [The wax-cells of bees are neat and 

in great good order] 

Neat-handed. Philhs Wt 'srtWl 

A servant-girl waiting at table. 

Neat (or Net) weight The actual weight of merchandise 

or goods, after an allowance is made of tare and tret. 

Neata’-foot oil— An oil obtained by boiling the feet of neat cattle, and 
much used to render leather soft and pliable, 

Neoessariesoflifa^t^'ltilC'til Thmgs- 

like food and clothing and those one cannot do v/ithout in order to 
preserve his life . 

Necessary for or to ^ ’tPF ^ T^'ot® stWiSiW ' 

Requisite for , essential to i. g (i) The major had become necessary 
to Jos during the voyage. — Thackeray (2) It was necessaiy for me 
to be a little austere to prevent my generals from slapping upon the 
shoulder — Abbott. 

Necessity for, of pRCira) Requisiteness for , 

need of e.g. (i) As he has himself permitted the story of his life to 
be published, there is no /hr concealing his name, — Smiles. 

(2) I have told Melville to press upon them the necessity of reconciliai 
tion. — Froude 

Necessity has no Isw ( or knows no rule or law ) ^ , 

«C«tt5n?f5[ '®ttt=f SPI ; ( PPR 'Sft^WStC^ 

^ HI ) Persons in extreme want may be excused if hey do not 
respect those laws that stand in their way e g It would have been 
necessary to do so under any circumstances, and necessity has no law, 
as all the world knows.— Dickens. 

Neoeasity is the mother of invention alw^H SfH^ ; 

Hit® , Man 

invents new means wh en there is a pressing need. 

Neck and crop [ Colloquial ] Completely , entirely , wholly (the 

'crop' being the 'gorge' of a bird) e g, (i) I shall turn you out of 
the land neck and crop (2) Finish him off, neck and crop ‘ he deserves- 
it for sticking up to a man like you, — Blackmore. 

Neck and heels [ Colloquial ] The whole body, 

Entirely wholly , unceremoniously [ There was a certain 
punishment formerly in vogue which consisted in bringing the chin and ' 
knees of the culprit forcibly together, and in this state thrusting the 
vicnm into a cage.-BREWER ] e g I bundled him out neck and heels. 


Neck and neck >9HH^ ch pf ^cst pf ’t'Ftc® m fH<H 

^ HHtH . ■HHt’ltPt Very near in merit, side by side , very dose’ e. p- 
I Dante is a superior poet to Milton and runs neck and neck with Homer! 
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—Macaulay. ^ Exactly equal • e g. Newcomers were to bring 
in the system of neck and neck trading — G. Eliot. 

.Nook of land Narrow strip of land. 

Nook or naught, or Nook or nothing [ Noun ; a racing phrase ] 
^*1 ; ^ 'Q’^” Risking everything to win by a neck or 

to be nowhere, t. e , not counted at all e.g. It was neck or nothing with 
me whether I should go down to the gulf of utter neglect or not. — 

T. Campbell [Adverb] At all risks ; desperately . e, g. 

Away went Gilpin neck or naught — Cowper. 

Nook verse [ Colloquial ] PI c?lt^ 

’ItRnsI The verse (usually 

the first verse of the fifty-first Psalm) in early times placed before a 
prisoner claiming "benefit of clergy", in order to test his ability to read, 
which, if he could do, he was burned in the hand apd set free e. g, 
'Poor rogue 1 he was soon afterwards laid by the heels and swung , for 
'there is no neck verse in France to save a gentleman from the gallows 

— Sala. ( 

ft's? A verse or saying, the utterance of which decides 
one's fate , a shibboleth e. g These words, "bread and cheese,” were 
their neck verse or shibboleth to distinguish them , all pronouncing 
"broad and cause”, being presently put to death. — Fuller. 

Neck weed [ Slang] *t«| Hemp, because the hangman's rope is made of 
hemp 

Need makes the old wife trot [ Proverb ] ini^ *11^ 

'(The) Needful H’l'f Ready money • cash. 

-Needful for ■’(I Necessary 

for , requisite for e. g. It is needful for him, at all rates, to know 
that outward profit, that success of any kind is not the goal he has to 
aim at. — Carlyle. 

Needs must when the devil drives [ Colloquial ] “tlM ^ iftRI 

’fRu.'o ^ When one is hard pressed by absolute neces- 
sity, one has no option but to give in e. g. What, you are in tantrums 
again, Come along, sir. Needs must when the devil drives, — Reade 

Ne’er-do-well One who never does, or fares, 
well, a good for nothing: i.g'. [ They were ] the idle and dissolute 
ne'er-do-wells of their communities, — English Magazine. 

Negative pregnant [ Law ]— A denial which implies an aflSrmative, and 
IS so interpreted., 

Neglectful of ( c^tff ^ Careless of ; inattentive 

to • e. g. Dr. Rajmoban is never neglectful o/his duty. 

NegUgent of { ^ ) aptPrtPrtt ^ Careless of , inatten- 

tive to- e.g, (i) Many of these may be set down as persons 
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systematically ^political principles.— ‘D e Qoincey. ( 2 ) Be 

thou neghgent o/fame. — S wift. 

Negotiate for { BlsftH Hold intercourse with another 
respecting e. g They were negotiating for the recovery of some stolen 
papers which would not bear the light — Dickens. 

Negotiate with. ( ’ipB 5teil5| 

Treat with (another) regaring sale and purchase, or some such affair. 

Negro-head Tobacco. 

Neither exteauate nor set down aught in malice 

' csll ^ pftK ortTOf 

^ ’F’tt ^1 Neither palliate any offence if really 

done nor impute anything maliciously, ». e , state the bare truth without 

' misrepresenting any way e. g. He would speak without anger, but 
with truth, €;r<e««fl<ing' MOT' setting down aught in malice, — 

Thackeray. 

Neither deh nor flesh, or Neither fish nor foul, ( or Neither fish, 
flesh, nor fowl ) [ Colloquial ] 4 Jit— '9 tW JR 5 I^RWit 

Pit? Neither one thing nor another , an odd sort of individual ; e. g. 
She would be a betwixt-and-between kind of thing, as the cook said, 
with her nose in the air — neither fish nor /««/— and very likely a spy 
and a plague. — Mrs. Linton. 

Neither head nor tail [ Colloquial Neither begin- 

ning nor end , neither this thing nor that ; nothing distinct or definite , 
—used in speaking of what is indefinite or confused [ See Make nei- 
ther head nor tail ] 

Neither here nor there sR j ^ JP*I1 Im- 

material , of no consequence e g Under the circumstances, one vote 
, more or less is neither here nor iAere— Macaulay. 

Neither on nor Not steady , irresolute. 

Neither rhyme nor reason jr, ir Fit neither for 

amusement nor instruction, »K^ii fs|S(, ifl nisf Neither sound nor 
sense : ‘ g 

But from that time unto this season, 

1 had neither rhyme nor reason — Spenser. 


Neither to hold nor to bind [ Colloquial ] uito ^itPRte or iffiral tial 
tlR Jfl In a paroxysm of rage so that one cannot be restrained, or 
cannot restrain himself ; uncontrollably enraged -eg "I tell you in 
trun,” said the young man, who was neither to hold nor to bind 
simply because something had been said about his wife— "I tell vou 
in turn that I mean to contest the seat all the same ; and what is 
more, by the Lord Harry I mean to win it.*'— W. Black. 
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Nemine dissentiente Without a dissentient voice 

[Abbreviated into Nem. Diss.], i 

Nemo sine yiliis nascatur OfK Every 

man has his faults j ever^ bean has its blade. 

Neptune opposes Apollo ftml” c?tt 5 

Moisture and dryness are always antagonistic. 

Neptune powder An evpiosive containing nitroglycerin,— 

used in blasting 

(A) Neroft^ Any bloody-minded man ; relentless tyrant [like 
the depraved and infamous Roman Emperor Nero ^54— 68 ad), who 
set fire to Rome to see, it is said, "what Troy would have looked like 
when It was in flames,” and fiddled as he watched the conflagration] 

Nero fiddling while Rome is burning kK 

One enjoying the sufferings of another person. 

Nero of the North— Christian 11 of Denmark. 

Nervus probandi [La/ta] ^<11 The smews of the argument. 

Nessua* shirt ^ A fatal present, a mis- 

fortune from which there is no escape [ The allusion is to the Shirt 
which Nessus, the centaur, gave Dejanira, the wife of Hercules. 
Dejanira presented it to her husband under the delusion that he 
would love her exclusively. Hercules, on wearing the shirt felt such 
an agony that he put an end to his life by burning himself on the 
funeral pyre J, [ from home. 

Nest cock PI '^'*151 sfN One who has never been 

Nest egg 2 pic^ ■sfjfe 4lht9 <!)^^ 

’ifil^lM ^1 ^’I An egg left in the nest to prevent the hen from 
forsaking it, and to induce her to lay more eggs in the same place 

[ Hence, jfig'urattvely and colloquially ] PpffRivf ' 5 l>^iot' 8 t 5 f 

fSlfsTe at’fC’I PI ^ Something laid up as the beginning of a 

fund or collection e g (r) At present, hon ever, as Margaret re- 
minded her cousin, there was not enough of them— though so far 
as they went they had a material value— to become ««# eggs • they 
could not be considered as savings or capital to any appreciable 
extent,— J Patn. 

1 1 (2) Books or money laid for show, 

Like nesi eggs, to make clients lay — Hudibras. 

Nestor of Europe — Leopold, King of Belgium. 

Nestor of the chemical revolution— Dr Black. 

Net profits ^ ’sRal ’Ttw '®lt’i^ Clear gain after deduction of all' 
outlay and expenses. 

Netting needle sitf A kind of slender shuttle used in netting. 

Nettled at ( 5irts[c«| ) Irritated at ; vexed at e g- 

The princes were ntttUd at the scandal of this affront, — L’Estrange. 

Never-do-well.- See Ne’er-dO“WeIl. . 
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Never fiah in troubled waters [ Proverb ] '*iapl5 

Never make a mountain of a molebill [ Provet b ] 

Never halloo till you are out of the wood *11 c^csi 

'*il Don’t consider yourself safe and be elated until you are 
completely out of danger [cf "There’s many a slip, ’twixt the 
oup and the lip.” ] 

Never mind 5 $t^ tfte Pay no heed or regard to : 

e, g, "Papa,” said a child to his father, "I have broken the toy.” 
"Neaer mtnd," replied the kind parent, "I shall get you a better one.’’ 

Never say die IColhquial] ^'9 ’ll Never despair • e. g. Will you 
give him my compliments, sir — ^No. 24’s compliments — and tell him 
I bid him never say dte f— R kade. 

Never so t? cro «rtif ^’i’19 ^ stt^ ; flipR®; As never 

before , more than at any other time or any other circumstances , 
especially , particularly . — now usually expressed or replaced by 
"ever so” e. g A fear of battery, though never so wdl grounded, is 
no duress.— B lackstoke. 


Never tell me «ltft ^ ^ I don’t believe ; e g, Basanta, are 
you cast down in spirits ? Never Ull me 

Never the wiser 'SW Still m ignorance. 

Never tread on a sore toe [Proverb] tRrtit Vl -It I 

Never venture all in one bottom Jws ;jj Never 


load a single enterprise with everything you possess, [cf Do not "put 
all your eggs into one basket.” 'Bottom’ is a Shakespearian use'mesn- 
mg 'ship’] 

(A) now broom sweeps clean [CeUoqmaT] ’Ui¥ ^#ifWisl.. 0 Rrt>. 


^ m ’tWRt’F Ctm ^ ’ItC’F A person who is newlv 

appointed to any office tries to bring about revolutions in the name 

of reforms, in order to show his own abifity e. g. If new brooms 
do not sweep dean, at any rate, they sweep away.— English 

iilAG^ZINE e j 

(A1 new departure 

A change of purpose or method , a new course of 
procedure e g The Government of India has appointed an Inrlian 
lawyer to the Executive Council. This is indeed i new depXre 

Land cleared and cultivated for the first time 
New moon 5 ^ The moon w its first quarter 

HBWmMSS,g]2S>ri'm“, fl» lht?i«ra'o”tSw S^""’ 

regenerate state is called the "old man’’]! - ® ® ^ ® ^ ® 
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New style— The reformed or 'Gregorian Calendar adopted in England 
in September 1752, 

New Testament The latter one 

of the two general divisions of the canonical books of the scriptures. 

New woman SRJ ^ CSICS A name humorously 

applied to such modern women as rebel against the conventional 
restrictions of their sex, and ape men m their freedom, education, pur» 
suits, amusements, clothing, manners^ and sometimes morals. 

New world '*rtPlf^ The land of the Western Hemisphere. 

[ So called because not known to the inhabitants of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. until very recently ]. 

Newcastle hospitality Empty hospitality. 

Newgate bird A prisoner (m Newgate). 

Newgate fashion ^ ^ Two by two. [ Prisoners used to be con- 
veyed to Newgate coupled together in two ] 

Newgate fring^e — The hair worn under the chin, or between the chin 
and the neck (as occupying the position of the rope when about to be 
hanged) 

Newgate knocker — A lock of hair twisted into a curl worn by men of 
the type of costermongers, who were often inmates of Newgate. 

Newtonian philOBophy— The astronomical system as at present re- 
ceived, together with that of universal gravitation So called from Sir 
Isaac Newton who established the former and discovered the latter. 

Next beat ^1 The best after that. 

Next door to ( f¥p ) sfN csr^ Near to , 

very nearly the same as e g. (i) It was next door to being down- 
right ungrateful to conduct himself thus — Dickens. (2) The egotist 
is next door to a fanatic —Smiles 

Next friend [ iaai ] One who represents a minor or infant, a 

married woman, or any person who cannot appear sui juris, in a suit 
at law. 

Next one’s heart— See Lie next one’s heart. 

Next to ( CTft’f ^(1 ’tClf Ranking or coming imme- 

diately after or on : e g. (i) Ifext to a dear friend, books are my 
most pleasing companions. (2) She charged him to take care of his 
health, to beware of mists, never to go out at night, and above all, to 
wear flannel next to his skin — Scott. 

Next to impossible stts #IC 5 T« ^ Almost impossible - e g. 

The violence of religious and political enmities rendered a happy 
settlement next to impossible. — ^Macaulay. 

Next to nothing [ Colloquial ] arts *iS, JlWST Almost nothing at 
all , inconsiderably small : e. g. Since ray father's death my progress 
in studies has been next to nothing. 

Nibble at ( Bite at e. g. Fishes nibble at 
the bait. — Webster. Oft? SSI Carp at , find fault with e. g. Instead 
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o! lelutnmg a full answer to my book, he manifestly nibbles at a single 

passage# — ^Tillotsos. ■ 

Over-scfupulous m. 

fastidious in t, g. You should not be so ntee about these trifling 
jjgjj [ crimination or difficult to decide. 

•Nice quBBtion Pi effs mm m ^rt?! ^ One requiring exact dis- 

Hiok a horse or horse’s tail C?rt®la #1^ ’I#!! Cf«jl Make 

a cut at the root of a horse’s tail, m order to make him carry it higher. 


Niok of time TO Just the right moment. 

■Niok the niok Hit the exact moment. 

■Niok-namo An "eke name" written "a neke name " 

An additional name, such as "John Bull” for an Englishman, a "Cock- 
ney” for a Londoner, a "Paddy" for an Irishman. 

Nioodemused into nothing ilhl Htsifil ’ifS) '’ffSl Have one’s 

prospects in life ruined by a silly name. 

■Niggard of ( f^ni ) f 'ITOH Sordidly parsimonious of ; 

eg. Nor rude is he, 

Nor jUggard of hts cheer — Bvron, 

Night after night, or Night by night 
Nightly , many nights e. g 

So help me God, as I have watched the night. 

Ay, night by night in studying good for England.— -SHAKESPEARE, 

Night-capHtC5TOl'?rtfec5Ca^Pti^t'^f^*liH <Ptil A cap worn at night 
in bed TO Pf CfStl ^ A cap drawn 

over the face befoie hanging. [ Cii/i<iy«iof] JltC^TOl TO 

CststtH 5W attti A dram taken befoie going to bed supposed to pro- 
mote sleep 

Night cart TOU PpPfitK A cart used to remove the 

contents of privies by night. [ o’ the-wisp. 

Night firo lifes «[Rt Fire burning m the night, ^tcspil Ignis fatuus ; will- 

Night foundered H5l%<5 ’t’lql Lost at night. 

Night gear Quarter for the night e g Knock the head 

out of a cask of Usqueback . let that be their m^it gircn— Soorr, 

Night hag 6*1(5^ A witch supposed to wander in the night. 

Night house A public bouse, or inn, which is open 
at night 

Night man CTOl One who empties privies by night. 

Night-manure ijnsil Night soil. 

Night place bi»t <15 ^ tsig A painting representing some night scene, 
as a moon-light effect, or the like. ' 


Night rule br*f ErtBit=| Such conduct as generally 
at night e g. What night rule now about this 
Shakespeare, 


rules or prevails 
haunted grove?— 
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JN'ight snap isM £5tK A night thief [ Can# ]. 

Nigbt soil SR^CU?! Human excrement, so called because in cities it is 
removed by night. 

Night spell ^ ^ A charm against accidents at night. 

Night walk liM ^ ^ ftp?*! ; A walk in the evening or night. 

Night walker A somnambulist. fsrttsftf 

C’Wl A person who roves about in the night for evil purposes , 
specificaliy, a prostitute who walks the streets. 

Night wal king ^Sltijsr, RfllsuliT Somnambulism ?|{iii|4|Cn 

vtW MiSH Walking the streets at night with evil designs. 

Night watch A period in the night, as distinguished by 

change of watch, A watch or guard to afford protection in 

the night. 

[The] Nightmare and (or with) her nine-fold cefMi « 

Cif%® vffj The 

female master ghost and her innumerable confreres, that is, horrible 
apparitions of various soits appearing at night before timid minds : e,£. 
Stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across the valley than in any 
other part of the country, and the nightmare •with her whole nine-fold 
seems to make it the favourite scene of her gambols.— I kvikg 

Nightmare of Enrope— Napoleon Bonaparte, 

Nihilisin An extreme form of socialism, the prelude to 

Bolshevism, aiming at anarchy and the complete overthrow of law, 
order and all existing institutions. 

Nil admirari [ Latin ] PlftfS •R, ^ *11^—4^ 

^ To be stolidly indifferent. Not to admire or wonder at anything : 
e, g. He belongs to the ml admirart School. 

Nil desperandum \Latm ] Do not despair (of anything). 

Nimble as a oat on a hot bake-stone ^ In a hurry to 

get away. 

Nimini pimini Affected simplicity. 

Nine days' wonder Something that causes a great 

sensation for a few days and then passes into the limbo of things for- 
gotten . e. g. We pray that Swami Vivekananda’s achievements in 
the far West may not prove a nine days’ wonder. 

Nine points of the law «r%sra sffs '89'^ 

All but the tenth point, or article, of the law ; the greater 
weight of authority e, g. The best of Shakespeare’s dramas, King 
Lear, is the least fitted for representation , and even for the vilest 
alteration, it ought, in candour, to be considered that possession is nine 
points of the la-w — De Quincet [Dr. Brewer says, “Success in a 
law-suit requires (i) a good deal of money , (2} a good deal of patience; 
(3) a good cause ; (4) a good lawyer . (5) a good counsel ; (6) good 
witnesses , (7) a good jury , (8) a good judge , and (9) good luck.” ] 
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Sme-tail bruiser [ Ptison Slang ] A whip with nine lashes, 

used for punishing offenders a cat-o'-nine-tails, — so called because 
It can be said to ‘‘scratch’’ the back as a cat might. 

ITina tailors maka man—" A tailor is so much more feeble than another 
man, that it would take nine of them to make a man of average stature 
and strength "—Brewer. 

Nina-tanths ert?t The majority ; almost all - « ^ Nine-tenths 

of the VICIOUS passions that degrade society can be subdued by the 
esercise of self-control, 

Hina worthies ^ ^ eWlt® ’Ufe Hector, Alexander the Great, Julius 
Crcsar, Joshua, David, Judas Maccabseus, Arthur, Charlemagne, and 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 

[The] Niobs of nations— Rome, so called by Byron in his CAiMe HaraU^ 
Nipabuag[Sf4>i,f]^i:^5iit5ll, Clip a hole in the 

pocket and remove its contents stealthily . pick a pocket e. g. 
Meanwhile the cut-purse in the throng 
Hath a fair means to mp a —Popular Ballad. 

Nip ( or Oheok ) in the bud §5.rtt5!{ ’Wl, ^ era’ll ; 

fVi? ’F51 Cut off at the very commencement of growth destroy 
prematurely e g (i) These threatened the complete overthrow of 
the project m which he bore so conspicuous a part, and seemed to ntp 
his prospects m the hud -Dickens. ( 2 ) Guessing bis intentions, she 
nao resolved to chsck theni tn iht -^Dickbns» 

Nip off ( firp ) efjtsw ^ ppjj, Qm jjjj jjjg ^ 

I i he small shoots must be mppti ojf.— M ortimer . * 

Nip-oheaae or Nip-farthing rlRPIS fni, A close-fisted man, a 
great miser, who nips or pinches closely his cheese and farthings. 

No ball { riltrsiPtsifa ) cr ojo^l P a ball unfauly bowled. ' 

Nobody ^i^apNotene e, g. Iharsnobody to look after me, 
A person of no influence e g. He is «n Pad/ in the 

college. 

^®rnhn ^ Co%«iuf J 1# erw ^ One no longer young e n- But 

£ hS'-HSi” «“ 

ferment there IS «a end to the ^Lr the frontier 

U„7toKrii25,7'? ”"'‘'‘^8'=“ ».f. Th, 
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No end of a fellow lColloqutd\ csit^ A nice or grand person. 

No farther 'sd? An elliptical expression for Go no farther, Say no more,. 
&c. e g. It will be dangerous to go on. No farthei ^—Shakespeare, 

No Are witbont amoke ^*1 capl^ita *11^ No good without its mix- 
ture of evil. 

No force Pfl^l ^l?l No matter of urgency or consequence ; no account. 
No go [ Slavg ] '5|3|^ Anything that is not possible e, g. 

Of course, under the circumstances, no go for the fifteen thousand. — 

English Magazine. ^ A failure ; a fiasco ■ 

what IS of no use e g. “What’s a caveat?” inquired Sam.— "A 
legal instrument, which is as much as to say it's no go."— D ickens 

No great shakes [Colloqtctal] ^ Of no great importance or 

value eg. Oat meal is no s/ioies at best. It ain't even so good 
for horse as real yellow Indian corn — Halibuston. 

No help for ( C7l?r f?l? ^ ) atfeftdlWt) ’ll? No remedy for ; 

e, g. If I would ruin myself, there was no help for me — Depoe. 

No langhiag matter sia , wsa ajWt? No joke ; a 

serious affair e g To one who had so narrowly and so lately- 
escaped It was no laughing matter to hear of new affidavits in prepa- 
ration — De Quincey. 

No loBger ^ *|?t «rr? si5 No more from this or that time • e. g. 

No longer at couit only was the drama found but in the village. — 
Taike 

No man Is hero to his own valet TO 51^ 

A similar expression is "A prophet is not without honour 
save in his own house." 

No matter '*llPra'I Sfl, Of no consequence 

or significance - eg. If a man had abilities he was sure to rise, no 
matter what his birth or former avocations nfight have been —Buckle. 
No miptake Surely , without fail [ Colloquial ] e g. 

It will happen at the appointed time, and no mistahe, — Webster 

No more "TO TO No additional , no other besides > nothing in addi- 
tion • e g. (1) He wept because there were no more worlds to conquer. 
— Webster. ( 2 ) Just gave what life required, but gave no more, — 

Goldsmith, 'TO sfl^ No longer m existence • e g Plain living and’ 
high thinking are no more, — Wordsworth. iTO *15 Not again e, g. 

I shall do so no more. 

No more polea 'T ot 5^ T5 Give o'er work [Tlieciy in hop-gardens 
when the pickers are to cease working ] e, g. When the sun set, the 
cry of ‘No more poles' resounded, and the work of the day was done,— 
English Magazine. 

No Odda [Colloquial] f5C»t5 '05^5^^55*15, '®ltft5l5t5 5t lb 

makes no difference , it is immaterial. 

No one has seen to-morrow [ Proverb ] '^t’si £5^^ ofsltv TO sfl I 
No one knows where the shoe pinches like the wearer [Proverb] 
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»ttl5 OSSR ^tt!3( 5(1 ; '’rt? '^tW, t^ ? 

No rose Without thorn c^tW’t 

good thing has some drawback, i£_— 

No smoke without fire >9 ^<t5rtil s 

^ There must be some basts for the slan* , 

der. [The reverse expression ts No fits Without BlttOke> which see]. 

No sooner said than done ( C^m The action 

followed immediately on the expression. 

No soonar-than { or but ) PI P# ^ CJftsttg Imme-M 
diately as ; the very moment that e g (i) The orders were no soon- 
er sent than they were repented of.— F roudk. (z) The guests were 
no sooner seated but they entered into a warm debate — Arbuthnot. 

No sweat, no sweet [ Proverb ] ’>11 ^fslW *11 ; ' 

^ fcl 'll 1* . 

No way, or No ways c^lsf apFtBit ^ No wise -eg {i) He is no ways 
a match for his antagonist —Webster. (2) 'Tis no way the interest 
even of the priesthood —Pope. 

No witch lCa%«w/) si9 Possess-, 

tng no uncommon powers • not extraordinarily expert or sharp . e. g. 
The editor ts clearly no witch at a riddle.— C arlyle. 

No wonder flpfSI 'siti? A matter not to be wondered at eg No 

wonder such an accomplished daughter came from such a mother.— 
Thackeray 

No wool 18 80 white that a dyer cannot blacken it ■sijr pfFI ^ 

’tWcs Ojt^ .{i r|tR) There is no man or 

object that is above criticism. 


Nob ofthe first water ^ ifq? A nobleman of the highest 

order e g One comfort, both are beginning to take an interest in 
us , I see mbs of the first water looking with a fatherly eye into our 
affairs — Reads 

Noble (or Perfect) metale c?H, Gold, silver and 

platinum , so called because they keep their lustre when exposed to 
the sir* 


(The) Noble Boienoe ^0^ Fencing or boxing ( usually called "The 
Noble Art ol Self-Defence” ). 

Noblesse O^ge [ French ] iftcj , ^ ^ 

SSstnJSe Sons""'' high-minded 

Nobs and 8nobs«^.Sij. Noblemen aid""So": 

''the head* Signify acquiescence by a nod of 

he was ivUling^io admit m/sSS ifsltoT"' ^ 

(A) Nod is as good as a wink to a bUnd horse 
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'STI'S liC?® ^5|t8 'Si It IS immaterial whether the sign or hint 
that IS made to a person who cannot or will not see, is a little more 
significant or less so. 

(A) Nodding aoquamtanoe ’it’lt® ’ffe’rtai An 

acquaintance slightly known and with whom only a nod is exchanged 
as a mark of recognition eg TUb doctot, on\y a noddmg acquain- 
tance of mine, showed me over the Plague Hospital at Shambazar. 

Nolens volens [io*n] ^ Willingly or unwill- 

ingly. 

Nolle prosequi {Latin\ ’ll ■^1? sict A petition from a 

complainant withdrawing from the prosecution of a case. 

Nom de guerre {Ffenchl sitil An assumed name. 

Nom de plume [French'] ^ efUf CEf«tCiR Htif A pen-name : 
name assumed by an author or writer of magazine articles e g "Tek 
Chand Thakuc” was the nom de plume of Babu Peary Chand Mittra. 

Non assumpsit ( Latin, he has not undertaken ) — The plea denying 
promise or undertaking by a defendant in a suit. 

Non compos mentis [Latin] Of an unsound mind , — 

said of a lunatic, idiot, drunkard, or one who has lost memory and 
understanding by accident or disease 

Non Bat [ Latin ] ’tt'anl Jft , Non to be found. The full 

expression is “Non est inventus.” 

Non pros {Latin, not to prosecute) CsttWlI Efeid Staying a suit by 
the plaintiff. ( The judgment of "Non pros " for costs is one ). 

Non sequitur [ Latin ] <si^ ^it ’flttf sfl A conclusion 

which does not follow from the premises stated. 

Noncommissioned ofiBLoar [ Mil ] cq iltJffw ’ll 

iltli , A subordinate officer not 

appointed by a commission from the chief executive or supreme 
authority of the State, but by the Secretary of war or by the 
commanding officer. 

Non-content— One who gives a negative vote in the House of Lords 

Non-desonpt (Zaft'i, not described) ^^3 ; '51^ Undescnbed • novel ; 
something abnormal or hardly classifiable. 

None of ^ Not at all ; not. SPI Nothing of e. g. They knew 

that I was none o/ the register that entered their admissions in the 
universities — Fuller 

None of your blarney I do not want your 

soft wheedling speeches . your sugar words won't do [ Carmack 
Macarthy held the castle of Blarney in 1602, and concluded an armis- 
tice with Carew, the lord president, on condition of surrendering the 
fort to the English garrison Day after day his lordship looked for the 
fulfilment of the terms, but received nothing but protocols and soft 
speeches, till he became the laughing stock of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
and the dupe of the lord of Blarney.— Brewer ]. 

None Buob. iWt'CBl‘1 <5^ Something extraordinary 
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None the less ( n ^tsl 'st^Pt'd (Ui ) ^ ^ ^ Not 

in a less degree ( in spite of any drawback or disadvantage ) '. e g. 
Ram IS very poor, but he is none the less happy on that account. 

Nonsense verses ’F’tl ^ C!tt^ 

Lines made by taking any words which occur, but especially certain 
words which it is desired to recollect, and arranging them without 
reference to anything but the measure, so that the rhythm of the 
lines may aid in recalling the remembrance of the words. — Webster. 

Noon of night si<(I?rt(a[ Midnight. 

Norfolk-Howards Bugs. A man named Bug, in 1862, changed 

his name into Norfolk Howard. 

Nbrmal school A school whose methods of instruction are 

to serve as a model for imitation sras An institu- 

tion for the education of teachers. 

North star The pole-star. 

Northern Bear C 5 »l Russia 

Northern lights— The Aurora Borealis. 

(The) Northern Wagoner— The genius presiding over the Great Bear 
or Charles's Wain e, g. 

By this the northern viagoner has set 

His sevenfold team behind the steadfast star (The pole-star). 

—Spenser. 

Normandy pippins ctfe '8^ iF=t Sundried apples for winter use. 

Nose of wax d c^lH ’fMi st^feo 5F?i1 ^15 , fes PFtJl 

A person over-compliant and accommodating , one who 

has no will of his own e g A nose of •wix, to be turned every way. 

Massinger 

Nose out Track, or trace out e, g. Friend at court pro- 

perly means a friend in a court of law who watches the trial, and tells 
the judge if he can nose out an error. — Brewer. 

(A) Nose-bag [Fig-] PI jjirsr iFfssi pfIh irR 

A visitor to a house of refreshment who brings his own victuals and 
calls only for a glass of water or lemonade. ( The reference is to the 
carrying the feed of a horse in a nose bag to save expenses ). 

Not a bit of it [ Colloquial ] -m, PFR 3FCg^ ^ Not in the least ; 

by no means e g "We ought all to be here " — "Not a bit of it’’— 
Dickens 

Not a breath of air pFg^Ri ’fTsFi ?ttcg?l »tW 5 l nt? Not 
even the slightest breeze 

Not a few "tplR, A considerable number , a great many e g. Not 
a fe-v buildings were pulled down by the terrible earthquake. 

Not a hair of one’s head shall be touched T ?1 

fVgntsi -Fill No one shall sustain even 

the slightest injury • e, g. He solemnly assured them that not a hair 
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of ihetr heads should, be touched sxiA that they should soon be set at 
liberty,— M acaulay 

Not a hang iColloqutal] sR! Not a bit • not in the least. 

Not a hundred miles off or from (a place) t!i^ ’sffPit ; Pit ftPit ; ^ 
An indirect phrase for 'npt far off’, 'here', ‘in this very place,’ 
‘very near to' Scene— Chemist’s shop, not a hundred vules from 
Dumfries Enter a small girl with a bottle of cod-liver oil purchased 
on the previous day —English Magazine. 

Not a jot the less ^ Not with the least bit of diminution : 

e. g. I loved you dearly when you were a child, and love you not a jot 
the less for' having ceased to be so. — B ukee. 

Not a little ^ , '^*15, Very much e, g. She enjoyed herself 

not a Utile in an occupation which gave full scope to her taste and 
ingenuity — Thackeray. 

Not a patch on \CoUogutal] ( Not fit to hold a 

candle to ; not to be compared with j very much inferior to e, g. He 
IS not a patch on you for looks — Reads. * [ the pocket. 

Not a shot in the looker [ATaiiftcaf] ^ttJ5 iST ’ItPit^ ^ Not a penny in 
Not at all siS Not in the least. 

Not at home — "A lady who for any reason does not wish to receive 
callers, tells her servants to inform visitors that she is not at home. 
This phrase is also used when the person called upon has really gone 
out ” — Barret. 

Not bom yesterday [CoUoquid] ^ c«tt^ ('’ll ^ ) 'R’l, 

315CW v(t3i spi No chicken , not to be very easily outwitted • 
e, g She was consKferably of a long-headed woman, was mother , she 
could see as far ahead as most folks She wasn’t bo7 n yes'erdajy, I 
guess — Haliburton. 

Not care a rap ^‘tl ’ll Care nothing. 

Not care a flg (or pin) for ’ll ^ Not mind at all or in the 

least e, g He would show all the world he did not care a pin for 

her,— S pectator 

Not care a straw or two straws ’t'U ^ ’ll ’Nl Not mind at all 
or in the least ; be quite indifferent e. g, I don't think she would 
have cared tnio siraivs about the woman, — English Magazine, 

Not fit to hold a candle to [ColloqnialJ ( 

515, <51^^ ) % ^ Not fit even to be (some 

one’s ) inferior • very much inferior to ■ e.g. I say she’s the best, the 
kindest, the gentlest, the sweetest girl in England, and that, bankrupt 
or no, my sisters are not fit to hold the candle to her. — Thackeray. 

Not for the world, or Not for worlds C^'I’R'Plt 515 Under 

no circumstances , on no account e g Not for the wot Id would 
I have made this known — ^Db Quincey. 

Nothalf ’TW?? To a very small extent 

[Slang] spi, ’R Not at all. 
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Not have a leg to Btandopon 'spisroftK Be deprived of a footing : 
r g The newspapers are talking about peace In that case the coun- 
try would not have a leg io stmd upon — G Eliot, 

Not in it [ Collogutal ] Having no part in some confi- 

dence or advantage , having nothing to do with it 

Not in the least Not at all e.g A strict friend- 

ship subsisted between these ladies, which the disagreement between 
their fathers did iioi! t»i //le iearf interrupt. — L amb. 

Not know a B from a battledoor [Colloquial] 'sm «f|Ti ; 

Be thoroughly illiterate or ignorant 

Not know a hawk from a handsaw ’* 1 ^ f’S?! Be so ignorant 

as unable to distinguish a fl /lanifiaw (The word handsaw 
as used here is a corruption of heronshaw, or heron),' 

Not know one from Adam [Colloquial] ^ ?[| 

OTf Be quite unacquainted with one eg To my knowledge 
I have never seen his face I shouldn’i know him from Adam if he 
stood before me now, — B. L Farjeon, 

Not know what to make of ( fVf ) 

■a^’CSSf) vttal Not know in what light or sense to take (a thing) ; not 

clearly understand e g The author does wof know whai to make of 
the episode of Oliva and her husband — Black. 

Not load the life of a dog [Colloquial] q's.viqfllf^ urat 

Lead a life so wretched that even a dog would not be content with it 
[See Lead the life of a dog]. 

Not on speaking terms vtipvR Having ceased to 

speak to each other (on account of some quarrel) , having so much 
forgotten each other as not even to exchange salutes in the street, or 
S33, "How d’ye do v" 

Not only— but, or but also fpg qj 1 e g. 

Not only out of the mouths of babes and sucklings, hut out of the- 
mouths of fools and cheats, we may often get our truest lessons. — 
Holmes f at all. 

Not sleep one wmk csk<(5 rlfisl sfl c^, oiiffQ sfl ^ Not sleep 

Not so much as fV ^ 5(8 5[3 Not even eg I threw myself at her 
feet and begged her pardon, but she would not so much as look at my 
face ' 

Not that ^05 PI . ei'FSH i^rtl ^l^raC5 pi That is not the case it is not 
to be understood that • e g Not that I loved Cajsar less, but that I 
loved Rome more —Shakespeare 

Not the loss— Same as None the less 


Not think the worse of ( ) grjcitF smit^ isl^ c^lt ^‘1 ^ll Tsl ^ sisswi 
T 51 Not feel less regard for ; not think slightingly of e/g?You 
have j tt friends, warm fiiends, who will not think the woise of vou for 
being less splendidly lodged — Irvikg. 


Not to bo sneezed at [Colloquial] ^tsr ill ^51 
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■ Not to be despised or condemned , not to be treated lightly • e, g. He 
had to do with old women who were not to he sneezed at, and middle- 
aged men who could use both club'and cutlass. — Professor Wilson. 

Hot to mention ( ^ 'sitiT f%, *ll 

Not to speak of ; it is superfluous to mention • e g. The British 
soldier — ^with his clothing and accoutrements, his pouches, haversack, 
biscuits, and ammunition, not to menhon Brown Bess [ musket ], his 
mainstay and dependence — nothing punishes him so much as wet.— 
Melville 

Hot to say OJ Though not said , even * e. g. He 

grew convivial, not to say uproarious. — D ickens. 

Hot to speak of ( ^ 'Srtif Even when left 

out of consideration ■ eg My father, mother, and brothers are all 
ill, not to speak of my wife, who is always conBned to bed. 

Hot turn a hair ^ Be quite undisturbed or 

unaffected 

Hot worth a fig, a hair, a pin, a rap, a rush, a straw f 11?^} ^ 

Worthless • of no value or importance "eg No doubt 
the King of Burmah has been relying upon his French supporters, and 
if he proceeds much further in his tjTannical courses, he will find that 
his calculation is not viorth a rush. — English Newspaper. 

Not worth a groat Of no value : e. g. This table is 

not worth a groat. 

Not worth powder and shot ’ll, 

«rci(Wr Not equal m value to the cost of the 
powder and shot required to kill the game j hence, of very little value 
or consequence e g "C.innot this infamous scoundrel be brought to 
justice I inquired, "If he were, he may prove perhaps not worth 
powder and shot "—WARREN. [ cf. The gamo is not worth the 
candle ] ^ [ wages. 

Not worth your salt ^ PI ft® Not worth your 

' Nota bene [ Latin ] wlfl Mark well. [ N. B fe[pt® ^ ] I 

Note a bill or draft ^ orSfl Record on 

the back of a bill or draft a refusal of acceptance, as the ground of a 
protest. 

Note down CPifI Make memorandum. 

Noted for ( f%f5( ) ^ Reputed for ; celebrated for e. g. And 

the true bards have been noted for their firm and cheerful temper, — 
R. W. Emerson ^ 

Nothing but ftfl , C^fsprtSf No more than • only. 

Nothing is impossible to the willing mind [ Proverb ] ■W ^ 

«ttfwi Wf Cftf ^ Sti 1 [ close to the wind. 

Nothing off [ Nautical ] — An order to the steersman to keep the vessel 

Nothing short of ( C?rt5l *15 Nothing less than , 

nothing which is in any way inferior to e. g We are satisfied that 
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^ the Repeal of the Act of Union will content the Irish- 
people.— Morning Post. 

(Be) Nothing the worse for it CffC® C’Ftsi epft? 'SttsSt’t Be in 

no respect contaminated on account of this e. g. If you were only half 
as pure as Christ, you might go about with harlots and be nothing the 
morse for if— B lackie. 

Nothing to the purpose Wpt s(g Of no use at all ; quite im- 

material e g. His being of kin to Edward was nothing to the pin pose. 
— Freeaun. 

Nothing venture nothing gain [ Proverb ] sfts ^ I 

Notorious for ( ^ ^ Generally 

known for (usually in an unfavourable sense) e, g He is a man 
notorious for lewdness — Webster 

Notwithstanding that Notwithstanding j although e. g. 

These da 3 's were ages to him, notwithstanding that he was basking 
in the smiles of the pretty Mary— Irving. 

Nourish a viper in one’s bosom fitll Jrt»t c»tM Cherish or aid an 
ungrateful person who afterwards injures his benefactor e, g, I have 
nursed five children , and the one I loved the best of all, and tended’ 
through croup, and teething, and measles, and hooping-cough, and’ 
brought up regardless of expense— says I am a murderess. Ah, Mrs. 
Osborne ' may you never nourish a viper in your bosom, that’s my 
prayer —Thackeray. 

Novioe in (c^ypl ftroi ■?11 ^tl Plff One who is new in (any business) ; 

a beginner in c g I am young , 3 novice in the trade.— Dryden. 

Now and again ^Piai , tl’RO Occasionally , now and then 
c g. He had told her that tigers were usually quite as willing to keep 
out of our way as we out of theirs, and that it is only now and again 
that an old tiger, unable any longer to hunt animals, becomes a man- 
eater —A, R Hope. 

Now and now ’Jp; 'Iji; , Again and again . repeatedly • often. 

Now and then jkij sgiti , awtr jptcil , ’TR ^ At one time and' 
another , at intervals , occasionally e g. 

My friends, do they now and then send ' 

A wish or a thought after me ?— Cowper. 

Now— now >97 — 77 JFiCS Alternately , at one time — at another 

time e g Hiding now in the rocks, and now amongst the bushes, he 
gradually approached tl|e place ivhere he had heard his master say 
that a ship would be awaiting him -The P Readers. 

Now or never .9‘.7 ^ CSI sicSR Tlii qt The present oppor- 

tunitj should be at ailed of, as if It be let go now .mother will never 
present Itself again eg The situation was extremd) critical and wow 
or i.tver tsas the moment to make that declaration — Thackeray 

Now that *9^?i*t 01 Seeing that the case stands 

thus f. g Now that he was at the head of the most formidable 
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tribunahn the realm, there were few indeed, who did not tremble before 
him —Macaulay. 

‘Now-a-days In the present time. (A corruption of ‘‘In 

our days") e g. 

What men of spirit, now-a-days. 

Come to give sober judgment of new plays ? — Garrick. 

"Nadis verbis [Lttm'] In plain words. 

Null and void e Of no efficacy or force e. g. The docu- 
ment began by stating that the testator's former will was null and 
void— H aggard 

NuUius films [Latin] A son of nobody j an illegitimate son. 

'Number one fCoWofMtW] One's self e.g Regard for 

number one is the prevailing maxim — Smiles. 

.'Number one’s days ^91. ; 

^ Have regard to the shortness of one’s life . 
e. g. Teach us to number our days that we may apply our hearts unto 
wisdom. — Bible. 

Number up WN ^ Add together. 

'Nuno stans The everlasting Now e. g. It exists in the 

nunc stans of the schoolmen— the eternal Now that represented the 
consciousness of the Supreme Being m 'mediaval thought — 
Nine teenth Century [ word of mouth. 

NunoupativewillTfsfHT 695lfelt^-'®rfcif»r A willor testament made by 

Nunky pays [Slang] Iw PH”— 

>3^ 'B'H It IS the Government that meets all the costs. [ The word 
■"Nunky" in this phrase stands for "Uncle Sam,” which IS a colloquial 
nickname of the United States Government. See Uncle Sam ] e g. 
Walk through a manufactory, and you see that the stern alternatives, 
carefulness or rum, dictate the saving of every penny , visit one of 
the national dock-yards, and the comments you make on any glaring 
wastefulness are carelessly met by the slang phrase, ‘‘Nunky pays" — 
Herbert Spencer 

Nuremberg eggs Watches (as, egg-shaped watches were in- 

vented at Nuremberg, 1500 ). 

Nurse one’s wrath csftiftfit ’lt*fC5i9 c#l5[ ^ 

Keep One's anger alive , think of schemes of vengeance. 

-Nursery tale • C 5 C«l A fictitious or extravagant 

story such as amuses children. 

(A) nut to crack [ Colkqutal ] ’H®! A very difficult problem 

to solve e g. He unflinchingly faced a third question, that namely, 
of the true wishes of the testator, whose will-had been maiJe known 
some hours before , and really this was rather or hard nut to crack >—• 
Good Words 

Nuts to one A great pleasure, a fine treat 

(for one). 
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O’— An Irish patronymic, 

O’ — In Scotch, means "of” , as Tam-o’-Shanter. 

OHMS —On His [ or Her ] Majesty's Service. 

O. P riots— Old price nots, When the new Covent Garden theatre was 
opened in i8og, the manager raised the prices of admission The mob 
became infuriated and night after night for three months they crowded 
the pit and shouted "0*P." (Old Pncest, and did much damage to the 
theatre. The manager was ultimately obliged to yield to their demand. 

O doar !(or O daac me) 1 1 'splt’f ' ^9 5?fl ! 

I Exclamations prompted by surprise, grief, pain, &c, 

O for 1 Would that 
I had , may these be granted elliptically expressing desire or prayer : 
«• g Ofor a muse of fiie. — Shakespeare, 


O temporea ! O moraa ! 1 enlists Pt 1 

0 the times! 0 the manners I [ The expression is used in comparing 
the old times with the new and lamenting for the former ]. 

Oakia not f ailed w ith one blow [Proverbl gjfjpf ^ ^ I 

Szt" °‘” 1W* 1 

'vhatsoeve; instruct, oTmhf Strar^^ 

missiveneKti'^|^^^g^® > Subjection to sub- 

be.-MACAULtv ^ the power s 
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Obiter dictum [Latin\ 1^(5tW An incidentali 

remark or an opinion expressed by a judge, but not judicially. 

Object against or to ^ 

t^RTO Present or offer in opposition against or 

to, as a criminal charge, or as a reason adverse to (something supposed' 
to be erroneous) -eg (i) The book giveth liberty to object any crime 
such as are to -be ordered.— Wnn GIFT. (2) There was this 
single fault, that Erasmus, though an enemy, could object to him.— 
Atterbury, 

Object glass «ItSsI g§tif sptt The lens, 

or system of lenses, placed at the end of a telescope, microscope, &c., 
which IS towards the objects, i 

Object lesson ^ A lesson in which object teaching is 

made use of. [ Ftg. ] Effective instruction.' ' 

Object teaching Iftff A method of instruction, in which 

illustrative objects are employed, each new word or idea being accom- 
panied by a representation of that which it signifies ; — used especially 
in the kindergarten for young children 

Object to ( fWI ) '®rt’lfe Oppose in words or arguments . e, g. 
The farmers and the artizans objected naturally to bearing the entire 

charge.— Froodb. ( C?Wf^ ) ftjfl ^ ^ Reproach 

with e g. The Normans were apt to ob/ect gluttony and drunken- 
ness to the vanquished Saxons, as vices peculiar to their inferior straini 

—Scott. ( C?t<li Set before , expose to e, g. 

Pallas to their eyes 

The mist objected, and condensed the skies. — Pope. , 

Objection to { C^tff Adverse reason or argument 

against e. g (I) These are objections not to Alexander, but to war m 
the abstract —Freeman. (2) He has no objection to active inquiry 
into religious truth —Macaulay. 

Obligation to ( ^ ^*(1®! The state of being obli- 

gated or bound to e. g, A generous man often places others 

under obligations to him. — Webster. ( 4l^|n'S ) atj% Duty 

to e, g. As long as they faithfully discharge their obligations to the 
paramount power, they are permitted to oppress with impunity any 
subject who may incur their displeasure,— Macaulay, 

Obligatory on ( Binding on e. g, It is obli- 
gatory on children to obey their parents. 

Obliged to ( Bound to for some favour received • in- 
debted to e, g (I) I shall be more obliged to you than I can express. 
— Mrs. Montagu. ' ' 

( 2 ) Thus man, by his own strength, to heaven would soar, 

And would not be obliged to God {or more. — Dryden. 

Obliging to ( TO Civil to ; complaisant to ; 
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kind to e F. Mans. Strozzi has many curiosities, and is very obhg- 
suf^gi that desires sight of them -Addiso^ ■ ■ 
ObKteratefrom(c^f^l)^ Erase or blot 

rehgmu” ImmosUy had bU iteSi/roS sS B^na^oml 
Sd rehgmuT anImosit.es continued to rankle in the bosom of tHe 

mill.ons.-MAC^Y. ^ Offensive to , odious or 

V. Persons obnoxious to the government languished for 


Obnoxious to 
hateful to e g. 


rtsEbuns government ^ 

years in prison -MacaUi-ay ( 1 Exposed to ; liable 
or subject to eg. (i) The religion of Queen Mary •.-niuwioiM #0 
exception — Fulleu (2) The writings of lawyers, which ate tied and 

obMXiotis to their particular laws -Bacon. { 3 ) Esteeming it more 

honourable to live on the public than to be obnoxious to any private 

ObTsurum per obacuriua [Latin] c^t^? 'pFg Strife*!! 

’■pftW ^ICSt^ Explaining a thing by something more obscure still. 
Observant of ( Rfpl ^ ^ ^*ltsp5 «t<t^ 

Obedient to ; adhering to in practice e g. He is very observant of 
the rules of his order. —Webster. ^ 

Observe a oeratnony i^rtW ^ Adhere to a cere- 

mony in practice .eg It is often better to observe a ceremony, even 
when you think it a silly thing, 

Obaerve silenoe CSftJft^RK ’fRriI '*11^ Remain silent e, g. I have made 
up my mind to observe silence with regard to this particular matter. 

(The) observed of all observers ^fMl tw 

’rail ’ICS One who is an object of attention on the part of all ; 
the cynosure of all eyes e g. He was there not more than a week 
before he had become the observed of all observers, 

Obtamadmisaionto{^Rt5(«)PlsF5‘il^PR'5(^^ 'stf^Urt? Gam 

access te « g An Arab of the garrison iii the guise of a supplicant 
eblatr.ed admissianio Alexander. — F rremaN. " 

Become prevalent or 

general in < g ji) A very curious law of marriage obtains in some 
parts of he world (s) The Theodos.an code, several hundred v^rl 

Bamr empL.— 

Obtea the «r WnM ™ !,«„ f 1“°“^ 

rant or solicitation e r. ii) Hp vml! LV j v without war- 
but speak his mind freelv wliPn ^ ^^irude his views on others, 
The objects of ouVsS “-SMn.ES. (2 

senses obtrude their particular ideas upon our 

49 
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minds, whether we will or not. — Locke [ Note the difference be* 
tv/een mtrude axid obtrude —Totntrude is to thrust one’s self into 
a place, society, &c, without right, or uninvited, io obtriideista 
force one’s self, remarks, opinions &c , upon persons with whom one 
has no such inti macy as to justify such boldness ]. 

Obtrude one’s self upon 

S|t93l Force one's self upon (a person), without invitation or- 
against his will eg. He felt a delicacy in obtruding himself upon 
her. — Dickens 

Obvious to ( ^ fSstlst Plain 
to ; evidbnt to • e. g. 

Apart and easy to be known they lie. 

Amidst the heap, and obvious to the eye — Pope. 

Oeoasion for ( Necessity for , need of . e, g. It is as 
well for Hume's fame that the occasion for further speculations of this 
sort did not arise — Huxley. 

Occasion of ( Accidental cause of • e. g. Her beauty was 
the occasion o/the war. — Oeysen. 

Occupied in or with ( Employed or engaged in ; 
busy with e. g. (i) I was too much occupied in pondering on what he 
had said —Dickens. ( 2 ) I entreated the boys to help him, and did 
the best I could to get him in, but they were all occupied mtk their 
own concerns, seeking to keep the boat steady and to dodge the bullets 
— J. F. Moir. , 

Occupy one’s self ( Employ or busy one's self : 
e g. While Philip was engaged hand to hand with the Romans, 
his ally had occupied himself with making acquisitions in his own be- 
hoof.— Merivale. 

Occupy with— See Occupy in 

Occur to ( ^9irl Meet or come to the mind oi - e g (i) 
It had never once occurred to us to think of literary labours as a source 
of profit.— Da Quincey (2) It had never occurred to her that he 
could have borne arms against the government,— Macaulay. 

Odd-fellow *f5rt^C*lW3 ifSJ A member of a secret society 

established for mutual aid and social enjoyment. , 

Odds and ends Remnants , fragments , 

refuse , scraps e. g, (i) Even in the poorest family, there were odds 
and ends of income apt to be frittered away in unnecessary expendi- 
ture. — Smiles. ( 2 ) My brain is filled with all kinds of odds and 

, ends, — Irving, Tit-bits e, g. A cottage- no-a 

miniature house, with many additions, little odds and enks of places, 
pantries and what not , all angles, and of a charming in-and-outness ; 
a little bricked court before one half, and a little flower yard before 
the other.— Miss Mitford. , 
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The bitter hatred of rival religionists* v * j 

Odious to I Exposed to the hatted of , hate 

ri g He tendered himself ei.o«x ie the Pathament.-CURBNDOK. 

attsa'S'S bPFR The sweets of gam, the 
?? Evety act of such a person ts, 

seasoned with odor H1CH4 ScoTt. . , t 

Odour olaauotity ^ or reputation of 

tfnnrfness e g Yoo are the mid lie aged father of grown up sons 
^ A A:i lahipf^ a maeistrate, a church member# who keeps regular 
is S caUs up to prayers and so forth-aU that 

belongs to the essence of respectability and the odour of sanctity.- 

Sarah Tt^ti-er 

Od'a bodikiM { or Odebody ! )-By God’s body ( m oath ). 

Od's pittikins— By Gad's pity Im oath) . 

Ofahatr [Cothr^i^l] ’Wt*!. lOT Of the same mould similar , 
alike 0 g. For the peddler and tinker, they are two iwtable knaves, 
both of a hair, and both cousm-germans to the devil.— G resne, 

Ofupleoo, or Of B pieoa With >9’P? «t^tC5r? , Of the same 

sort, similar eg. (i) In the common cause we are ally we 

hang together,— D rydes. (2) The poet must be of a piece mth the 
spectators to gain reputation,— D ryden, 

Of a BUddea Quite suddenly , unexpectedly e g. Of a sudden 

he changed his plan and proceeded in the opposite direction, [ The 
more common form is On a saddBU, which see ], 

Of a truth sispi al?. T-iffe Truly e, g Odysseus drew back and made 
for the door, saying as he went “Of a truth, I wonder to find so 
princely a presence wedded to so mean a temper.— Havell, 

Of Bge rjHR? Haring attained one’s majority (which is twenty-one years 
m England) e g. He is 0/ oge ; ask him ; he shall speak for himself, 
—Bible, 

Of nil lovos j w For the sake of all 

love, by all means e. g Mrs, Arden desired him of oKfoaw to 
come back again,— H ou.sshed. 

Of avail Tltfips Of advantage towards success j of service . e,g. 
Labour, without economy, is of htile aaui/,— W ebster. * 

Of birth sip Of high or noble extraction : e, g. Men and women 

of itrik, tenderly reared and luxuriously surrounded, were cast adrift 
on the world, without the means of subsistence —Kaye. 

Of blood wiS Of honourable birth j of the highest royal lineaeB • 

^ I am a gentleman c/ ilood and breeding*— S hakespeare, ^ 
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Of oonaetiaenoe ’Ssf'sRPlI , Possessed of importance, value, or 

influence . e g. There were by the bye in my last article a few orais* 
sions mads of no great consequence in themselves. — Macaulay. 

Of course Undoubtedly - as a matter of 

certainty or necessity e g Great of course was my joy, when he 
showed a disposition to make common cause with us. — Newman. 

Of efficacy Efficacious , effectual «, g. The remedy 

* applied was of no efficacy whatever, 

Ofeminejioe«tPra.f¥tIt« Celebrated eg. There was scarcely a writer 
of any emtnence who, if he were not in orders, had not borne arms 
at some period in the service of his country.— Prescott. , 

Of force Of unimpaired efficacy, valid* not suspended 

or reversed e g. A testament is of force after men are dead.— 

Bible. Unavoidably, imperatively - e.g- Good 

reasons must, of force, give place to better. — Shakespeare, iic?e- 

^«(j Constrainedly ; of necessity • e.g. ‘ 

Him [Satan] thus intent Ithunel with his spear 
Touched lightly , for no falsehood can endure 
Touch of celestial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeness. — Milton. 

Of hia Of him • a. g. Ye ministers ofh%s, that do his pleasure.^** 
Bible 

Of importance , Pr'H Weighty • significant; e.g. 

(i ) The secure possession by the stage, of the public mind, is of the 
first importance to the poet who works for it. — R. W. Emerson. 
I2) The discovery led to great results, and proved of far greater 
importance than the discovery of the philosopher’s stone would have 
been.— Smiles. 

OfltselfC^^ftc^ Alone , unaccompanied eg. Wealth and rank do 
not of themselves constitute happiness — Craik. Without 

any external aid or force : e. g Difficulties often fall away of them- 
selves before the determination to overcome them. — Smiles. 

Of late * 1 ;:^ Lately : e. g. Things could not go on for 

ever as they had gone on Macaulay, 

Of learning Of erudition; learned e.g. He is a man 0/ 

great learning. — Webster. 

Oflong standing Having been in existence long since: e.g. 

Between him and the whole body of professional sailors there was a 
feud of long standing, — Macaulay. 

Of moment Of importance, consequence, weight, or 

' value eg It IS an abstruse speculation, but also of far less moment 
to us than the others.— Bentley. 

OfnameJfPlwW , Rw® Renowned ; known e.g, What man of name- 
resort to him ?— Shakespeare. 
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Of necessity As a matter of course , unavoidably t 

(f, g. He must of neemtty \vatt three months more, 

or no aooonut ’JCtl sf!! , Wpf '^trani sR Of no importance or 
consequence c. g The chiefs of this old and powerful aristocracy 
found themselves, to their utter amazement, looked on as men of no 
ac«««/,— BocKts. 

Of no avail fqtfsj _ Unavailing , of no efficacy • e, g. But ail 

was o7 no noail, for Napoleon’s intense selfishness was his rum and 
the rum of France,— Smiles, 

Of no use Useless , unprofitable : e. g. He declared 

it was ^ no use to work on his farm, — I rving. 

Of note atfe Noted , distinguished • e g. There was scarcely a 

family of note which had not poured out its blood on the field or the 
SCaffoId.—PRESCOTT, 

Of old ^ Long ago j from ancient times ■ e. g, 

fi) They 07 oU feared God, as a severe Lord much in his commands, 
abundant in his threatenings -Bishop Taylor. (2) Frightful to aH 
men is deaih-from of old named king of terrors.— Carlyle 

Ofone’BdayMTl^Siftpnt^TO Of one’s time or ace-'e. 
was very neatly attired m the fashion of hs day -CowpiR* ” 

than the skirts of aTcirmfgr-HSs"’” more 


another . migratory c V i Passing fr, 

directed to that obiect r /o * P«v'ous design . 
true phrase IS j ‘f ’?”''® generally used but th^ 

I ms house is of 


with the mind 
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Of service Of ad vantage, of benefit- e, g. It may be 

of sermce to others — TrekcH. 

Of set purpose ^ ^ With a fixed previ* 

ous determination e, g. Lewis had, during some time, laboured, as if 
of set purpose, to estrange his Dutch friends. — Macaulay. 

Of that ilk ^ Sfpt Olt Beating the 

same surname as the title of one’s estate .e.g. I don’t mean Beatrice 
to marry Mr. Staunton, even if he is a Staunton ef that ilk — Norris. 

^ ^IC^S ?IW5 ^ Often used, 

erroneously for 'of that kind’ • e.g. He and others ofliis ilk are sure 
to come to grief 

Of the age Of the period or time e. g. These two were Gibbon, 

the greatest historian, and Jones, the greatest linguist, ^r/ie ags.— 
Macaulay, 

Of the blood 5lt^‘C*tt^ , Of royal lineage • of true or genuine 

descent e. g. Look at the fine flowered window blinds, the green door 
with the brass knocker, and the somewhat prim but very civil person 
who is sending oil a labouring man with sirs and curtsies enough for 
a prince of the blood — Miss Mitford. ' 

Of the day vsitl^«*i4Uefii Of the age or period : e, g. The practice which 
he pursued, was described, in the rough vernacular ofihiiiy,as 

"hanging right and left."— Kate. Of the present time - 

e, g, What is so odious as the polite bows to God, in our books and' 
newspapers * The popular press is flagitious in the exact measure of 
its sanctimony, and the religion of the day is a theatrical Sinai, where 
the thunders are supplied by the property-man. — Eiiersoe. 

Of the earth, earthy wfsi-siititl Jitijtlf ’itt 
«!1^ Devoted entirely to the pleasures and pursuits of this earth, with, 
little or no thought about spiritual matters e. g Like nearly all men 
of his day. Gibbon was of the earth, earthy, and it is impossible to get 
over the fact.— Morison 

Of the first order «1'W cai%, Of the first class or grade* 

e. g. He thought indeed that no poem of the first order would ever be 
written in a dead language.— M acaulay, 

Of the first water I Of the first or highest excellence. [Water— 

The colour or lustre of a diamond as a diamond ot the first viater, t, e , 
perfectly pure and transparent. Hence the meaning of the phrase ] • 
e, g They are a precious pair, gems of the first -water — Diceeits, 

Of the name of— See By the name of 

Of the present day Of the period now m process .eg. It 

he meant to run down the fictions (fay, I am sure he is 

not warranted in doing so. — H elps 

Of the same kidney imsra Of the same disposition or 

sort e g. If you’d have been of the same kidney as Sawney M’Gilli' 
cuddj'. . I'd have made you food for fishes long ago.— Sala, 
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Of tke same mind-Sarae as Of one mind, which see. 
Ofthe two evils OI 1 OO 30 the least [Pmiri] tw 


^ jiilSl? I 

Of two minds Ivfc 'Wtfesiws Uncertain as to what to think or do. 

Of nse Of service e.g. The best knowledge is that 

which IS of the greatest »s< in order to our eternal happiness.— Tii,- 
LOTSON. [ whence. I Ohsekte ); 

Ofwheno6(t^#5!ltC?t!l’?ft From what or which place- 

Of woman bocn ’leulwiVi^a tt<R One of the human race/ a man : 
I g. For none sfumtn Urn shall harm him, (Macbeth).— Shakespeare. 

Of woman bred C?tWt?l WW5I #1® #I® Reared up by one of the 
weaker sex eg, “I thought you had learned by this time," said the 
successful pugilist, "that Augustus Holloway is not to be conquered by 
one 0/ r lonian bred "— M Edgeworth. 




Of yore ^ Of old time , long ago e, y, 

15 wiser thano/jfflre-PopB, 

Offandon<ttN#F5|.wqti|l, 

At intervals j at one time applying and engaged, then 
j t ' ^ trough the nine or ten years 
preceOing 1 had heard him casually mentioned in Oxford, but not for 

an) good -D e guiKCEv, [Nimtml] isiWil 'tit? 

■d?<(KVVl On different tracks, now toward, and 

"“ "'ay from, the land, 

. 1 ( «l?fe ) tW 

thou^ ™ “^^enly into a different line ( of 

except akinSir'sn' I 'an words, 

and Lady B sKt lhe sa^^^^^ 

•v«o#iuS, r ''"ow," and 

Dir../ ' o'w sayings and doings.-READE, 

test condition I 

's. he had fin £ fcMeu, as the phra"; 

less, earned a iibenil fn ^ parasitical persons, who, doubt- 
bimtomake.-BuiK foolish purchases they induced 

'"‘Ik ,w. 

song—DicRE-vs. sever chirped out a devil may cate 
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Off one’s chump or }imd\Colloqutar\ Demented; 

crazy e. g. He’s clean off hts head — English Magazine. 

Off one’s food Indisposed to eat. ( 

Off one’s guard '*nRf\5, 'snt^ifl^r Not on the watch ; in careless 

state e. g Isaac caught both faces off their guard, and read the men 
as by a lightning flash to the bottom line of their hearts, — Reade, 

Off one’s hand ^?tir8 Out of one's possession or care. 

Off one’s head— See Off one’s chump. 

Off one’s nut [ Slang ] Off one’s head • demented ■ 

A. ^ He was getting every day more off his nut, as they put it grace- 
fully— J M’Carthy. 

Off one’s own bat csitfl On one's own account , by one's 

own exertions [ A cricketer's phrase ]. 

Off side Farther side. sftiS'tt® % The 

right hand side in driving. 

Off the hinges [ CojUoqwal ] iqcsitPiCotl Unhinged , in a state of 

confusion eg. At other times they are quite yielding 

themselves up to the way of their lusts and passions.— Sharpe, 

Off the hooks [ Colloquial ] Unhinged, disturbed,' or dis- 

ordered , out of gear e g. In the evening, by water, to the Duke 
of Alberroarle,, whom 1 found mightily off the hooks that the ships 

are not gone out of the river.— P kpi's. ^ 

Superseded [ Slang] ^ Dead e g The attack was so sharp 
that Matilda, as his reveiecce expressed it, was very nearly off the 
hooks — T HACKERAY 

Off the scent d vW cstc^ ^ cn ql '^1 vusi On 

the wrong track [A hunting phrase ] e, g,\ began to fear you were off 
the SCAB#.— Dickens, 

Off the track ( Derailed [ Hence, figuratively ] 
Away from the proper subject. 

Offence against ( c^pf f¥p ) Transgression or crime 

against e, g The ministers resolved to visit Wilkes’s offence ogainst 
decorum with the utmost rigour of the law.— Macaulay. 

Offhnce to ( ) ^1% Injury to e.g I have given my opinion 

against the authority of two great men, but I hope without offence to 
their memories.— D ryden. 

Offend against fi|f% Act 

injuriously or unjustly toward , e g Nor yet against Cresar have I 
I offended anything at all —Bible ( 4i%'U'8 ) ftftl 

Commit .offence against . eg. Often as he vaey .^offend against 
modesty, he is clear of a worse charge, sensuality. — Newman. , 
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' Offansira to ( ^ Giving pain or un- 

pleasant sensations to , disagreeable to • e. g Discordant sounds are 

oifcnsivt io the ear. — ^WmsTCR. ( ) Pi ^'5 Causing 

: displeasure to , displeasing; to e. g. Of all faults, officiousness and 

indiscretion were the most offatstve io him. — MACAOLaY. ( ) 
Injurious to • r g. It is an escellent opener for the liver, 
' but offensive io the stomach — Bacon 
Offer a knoe— Same as Give a knee ( which see ). 

Offer an affront or inaalt ■ss^lC'lj ^ Openly insult a person. 
Offer assanlti or attack, or violence Manifest in an offen- 

sive way. 

Offer at ( fwr ) C5ll ^ Make an attempt at t e. g. I will not 
offci oi that I cannot master — •BaCOS. 

Offer for ^ Propose for • r. ^ He was very 

sweet upon ^mcln, and effeted /br her m spite of all —T hackeray. 

Offer one’s hand JiRInT ^ cPiPtl ^ Present one’s 

hand for the purpose of rendering help • e ^ I offered my hand to 

the old man to lead him through the dark passage ef 3 l ^ ?Rt1 

Propose to marrv eg. Such was her good sense and beauty, that 
her master himself offt.red her h.s hand,—Go\JOs^m\i, 

Offer to ( ’ll filfs) 'ejifc) ipjjj Present to for acceptance ; 

c g The heathen women, under the Mogul, offered themselves fo 
the flames at the death of their husbands —Coi Lira 
Offdr up ■stPlt'tnl T31 Make a prayer or sacrifice so that it may go up 
to hei\ cn c 5 " When .all was ready they offered up prayers. — 
WiircLPR 

Offer violence i^rnFal ’tntl Assault. 

OffLco-boarer ’5'’S5t5i One who holds an office. 

Offloer-jacktCof njj. i/] 53173 mPPF ’tr’JstIt, Ptbint^ A sailor of the 
hiijhcr order . a person entrusted with responsibility in the navy • c,g. 
rhcri* happened, too, to be .a man ofwar in harbour, every man-jack, 
or rathe', even o.'T’wr-yrr’ of which, with the exception of those on 
watch, w.as there — Haggapd 

OSicor of tho day ks ^nsat'J The officer who, on 

•• CIV on di), has charge for that day of the guard, prisoners, and 
police of the post or camp [ assignee m bankruptcy. 

Offioinl nasiBUOO 11 P5fl5t7! Pfstl TCSTlICtn snPtl?' Public 

Oh dear I [ Ce’/o; no/ ] rt'-fi’t- i'ltlv An exclamation 

indieiting siirp'i-e, pilv, or other emoti m e g Oh dear, that 
li.inge should come to such a pass as this DrtKE.vs, 

Oa yos i, f!, Z't'Ki An evchmation denoting affi-mation [5fniig] t 
T a ' Hear, atterd a co-ruption of ‘‘Oyer' or ' Oves ’, a term 
i ecu by cric's o’' courts to 'ccure silence befere making a proclama- 
tion, and is usually repeated two or three limes • r, g (i) Well then. 
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said the crier, ’'Oh yes I Oh yes ' His Majesty’s — I mean Her' 
Majesty's — court is now opened." — Haliburton. 

( 2 ) Fame with her loud'st "Oyes 
Cries "This is he* —Shakespeare. 

Oi polloi [Greeii] (Properly ‘Hoi Polloi') 5rf*(tK‘l The Commonalty, 
(In university slang, it means “poll men," t. e,, those who have taken 
degrees without "honors"). 

Oil oake The refuse of seeds from which oil has been expressed 

Oil gas ?t? Inflammable gas obtained from oil. 

Oil of palms [Slang] A bribe or trip. (See Palm oil). 

Oil on troubled waters [Figurahvely] 

’fl'f®’ Anything that allays or assuages ; — from the effect ' 
of pouring oil on rough water e. g In my telegrams and letters to 
the "Times" I did all in my power to throw oil on the troubled waters^ 
by explaining mutual misunderstandings, and combating the false 
accusations made on both sides. — H. M, Wallace. 

Oil one’s palms -snitPI Bribe one e. g. He 

did not know the commissioners to be honest men, and so believed 
their palms had been oiled — Motlev. 

Oil painting ?rsr The art of painting in oil colours, 

• Any kind of painting of which the pigments are originally 

ground in oil. 

Oil the knocker <?5®1 Fee the porter e.g. No. 

one enters his house without oiling the Brewer. ’ 

Oil your own machine [Proverb] C«®1 ifte Mind your own 

business. 

Oily tongue P( fegl v|tc^ A tongue 

that can glibly utter sweet and honeyed words of flattery e g. 
Beware of the oily tongue of a sycophant. 

Old Adam 'srtfi'if "Original sin” • human frailty ' 

e g But Dan was not to be restrained, and breaking into the 
homespun— a sure indication that the old Adam was having the 
upper hand— he forthwith plunged into some chaff.— H. Caine. 

Old as Adam (or Methuselah) ^ Very old. 

(As) old as the hills [Co%«f«/3 ertWlPl^ ^^siFt ; I" 

existence from the creation of the world ; very old e g. This is 
nothing new to me— to any one. What you have experienced is as 
old as the /mIIs,— Florence Marryat. 

Old bachelor ^C®1 An unmarried man somewhat advanced in years. 

. [c/. Old maid]. 

[The] Old Bailey 'ST'fN wWlff (In London), the Central 

Criminal Court , — From the ancient "bailey" between Lud Gate and 
New Gate. 
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Old birds are not to be caught with chaff [Pro-uerUl ^ 

^ CfeJl ’tfi! ^ I 

Old blade C^It^ A sharp person ; a wide-awake fellow. 

(An) Old blue fwt^ilPiC^ra '^’1^ One once chosen to repre- 

sent one’s college or school at a rowing or cricket match. 

(An) Old dog learns no trioka [Pioocri] ^ ’ItE trtsi , 

PrtW ^ m i%3 Fft 5(1 When persons are old they do 

not readily conform to new wa 3 's. 

Old Dominion— Virginia, 

Old name [Cof/ojiiia/] filld’ttss Former object of love i e, g, I 

suppose she was an old fame of the colonel's — Thackebay, 

Old gentleman Jili iU, The devil, a cheating card 

Old (31ory — The United States flag , the stars and stripes 

Old hand *(171 til®, iijfe One experienced eg I am an old 
Pat liamcnlar V ha tit/ —Geadstove. 

Old Harry, or Nick, or One»K!®t 5 ( The devil. 

Old head on young ahouldera wn fi? g sitPt ^ 

rhe w isdom of old age in one who is comparatively young in 
>cars [(■/■ The saying, “You cannot expect old heads on young shotil- 
‘fe’e” } K ^ [mean fellow', 

(\n)01dhunk8^5 2rTRiI’7t<*ni7’W^^5.’I A screw , a hard, selfish, 

Old maid A woman svho has not been married, and is past 

the usual age of marriage [cf Old bachelor ). 

Oldman A man far advanced in j'cars. sgifig *tt*( • rttrt- 

£!yf? ‘Otigiml sm" human (ratUy. [C(t’fiti 7 .iiiTf ] '«5?Snt77t 7 | 

5(^1 One s father, guardian, or cmploi'cr ( usually with 'the' ). 

Old man eloquent— Isocrates,— so tailed by Milton c g 
Tliat dishonest viclory 
At Charonca, fatal to liberty. 

Killed with report that Old Uan Eloquent — MiLlov, 

Old man of the mountain fTtlCTd JttsT I lassan- 
ben-Sabbah, a popular name for the chief of the 1 1 th century “Assassins,'' 
a military and rtligious order m Syria, who became notorious (or their 
secret murders in obedience to the will of their chief, and fortified them- 
'elvts (or their adrentures b) "hashish," an intoMcaimg drug or drink 
nade from hemp 

Old man of tho sea -n;<T? TTIMTFnTr 5 cP^rttT •Ft:;'??*! Tif?? One who 
IS .an oppressne and disabling inipedimci.t [The allusion is to the 
store tif Sindbad the sailor in the Arabian Nights, in which it is said 
that Sindbad once look upon his shoulder an old man v ilh a a icw to 
take him to the other side of the stream ; but .after he had crossed the 
riser, the old man would not get do'vn on any account, so that he liad 
to go his wav with the man stilled round his* head ] 

Old Nick, or Poker, or Scratch {Colloquial] Tht dcail t e, g. { 1 } 
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The old man began to step out as if he was leading them on their way 
against Old Ntck — Haliborton. ( 2 ) As if Old Poker was coming to 
take them away. — Horace Walpole (3) I’d as soon intrust my 
affairs to Old Scratch as to him. — Mbs. Wood, 

Old Poker— See Old Niok 

-Old reokoamgs breed new contempts [Pm » eri] CRl 

^5? R'tll'rii ’?& W’l I 

Old Reeky — Edinburgh , old town. 

Old salt An experienced sailor. 

'Old school [ Adjective ] ^1 ; -sftflsi Of. or 

resembling, earlier days , old-fashioned [ Notm ] PICWI ^ 

A school or party belonging to a former time, or preserving the 
character, manner, or opinions of a former time , as, a gentleman of the 
old school 

Old Scratch— See Old Nick. 

Old screw [ Colloquial ] A very stingy fellow , an extortioner, a 

skinflint e, g They both agreed in calling him an old screw, which 
means a very stingy, avaricious person — Thackeray. 

Old soldier [Colloquial ] rpt «t%l A bottle 

emptied at a sitting. A cigar-stump 

Old song 3TfJit?r ^ fwt . Wtsi A mere tciRe ; a very 

small price e.g I do not intend to be thus put off with an old song, 
—More. 

Old Tom fifsf rpf A strong kind of English gin. 

Old wife [Colloquial] -sftHsf ritft ^1 *13 A prating old 

woman, or even a man , a gossip e g Refuse profane and old wives’ 
fables,— Bible. vicsra A chimney-cap for curing 

smoking. [ one's credulity 

-Old Wives’ tale Any marvellous story appealing to 

[The] Old World artflrt The eastern Hemisphere, 

comprising Asia, Europe, and Africa as compared with America, the 
New World. 

[The] Older the goose the harder to pluck [Proverh] ^ 

Old men are unwilling to part with their money [The reference is to 
the custom of plucking live geese for the sake of their quills. Steel pens 
have put an end to this barbarous custom.— Brewer], 

Ol6tlnoernara[Zafi«] It smells of 

the lamp (the midnight oil) , it is a labored production 

Ohve branoh »ltf%? PitHTO’! *lf«tl A branch of the olive tree, con- 
sidered an emblem of peace. [Figuratively] A child , — the expres- 

sion being taken from the Bible e g. The lodgers to whom Growl 
had made allusion, under the designation of the ‘Kenwigses.” were 
the wife and <?/«/« J>'o«c/ier of one Mr Ken wigs, a turner in ivory — 
Dickens 
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Olympic games — Games held by the Greeks at Olympia, in Elis, every 
fourth year in the month of July. 

Oiamum gatherum ( Dog LaUn ) — A gathering or collection of alt 
sorts of persons and things, without regard to suitability or order. 

On a charge of (C’^siPl) On an imputation or 

accusation of eg On a sudden Calcutta was aistounded by the 
news that Nunkumat had beei taken up o;i a charge of felony, and 
thrown into the common gaol. — Mac4ulay. 


On a fool’s errand ^stl 1^31 On a foolish or unprofitable mission : 
e g ' He was laughed at as having gone to Spam on a fool's errand 
and as having got nothing by it. — M otley 

On a gigantic aoale »tf?! 5 rtc*l In a very large degree e. g. k 

folly on so gigantic a scale would have moved every man to indignation. 

— De Quincey Of extraordinary size or dimensions 

e g The whole book, and every component part of it, is on a gigantic 
scale. * 

OuagroundC^C^^^^fsfecs On a promise, reason, or datum; 
e g, (i) I believed m a God on a ground of probability —Newman 
fel He was at last convicted of treason on grounds at which every 
English statesman stood aghast.— Green. ^ 


On a large scale vtftrrtri Not in scanty measure . to 

a large extent « (i) He was perfectly aware that bribery 'was 

practised on a large scale by his colleagues.-MACAULAY ( 2 ) When 
a philosophy arose, the object of which was to do on a Urge scale whet 

he mechanic dees on a small scale, to extend the powers and suSv 
the wants of man, the truth of the premises became a matter of the 
highest importance.— M acaulay. 


On a lay On a share of the proceeds or profits • e. g. The 

man then slipped for a whaling voyage on a lay^ 

On a level with { On a par with * p- 

“ '■' » -XSX' 

On^operfoofemg&r,^^ ^ ^ 

Macaulay, ^ but his bare word,— 
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■On a small soale In a small measure : e g. When 

a philosophy arose, the object of which was to do on a large scale what 
the mechanic does on a small scale, to extend the powers and supply 
the wants of man, the truth of the premises became a matter of the 
highest importance — Macaulay. 

On as moke [Biole] Smoking ; on fire. 

On a sudden Suddenly , unexpectedly . e.g He had o,i a 

sudden sunk into obscurity and abject poverty — Macaulat. 

On a visit Pf«tl To pay a visit • e. g. He is on a visit at 

his old tutor’s in Gloucestershire. — Lamb. 

On aoeount Ojsfl ^ sfsiCSCS In the course 

of a running account -e.g. I have this day taken Rs. 500 on account 

from my bankers ’ll As an instdment 

or interim payment • e, g I would have paid off Dover and 
given enough on account to the others to make them wait patiently, 
if we contracted out expenses, — G. Eliot. 

Onaoooxiatof(C^^'l) By reason of e g^. (i) He was made 
much of bj' the company now on account c/his wealth and position in 
the world — Thackeray, (2) It was on occcKiito/ his superior skill 
and experience that he had been put over the heads of so many 
English officers -“Macaulay. 

On all fours ^ Exactly similar in the minutest points : e.g. 

This example is on all fours with the other.— M acaulay. 

On all hands [ CoUoqutal ] ^ On all sides • 

everywhere ; by one and all • e.g. On all hands it is admitted that the 
Board of Commissioners in Ireland have exercised great wisdom and 
judgment in the scheme of education.— Lubbock. 

On all sides FtfsiPit^, In every relation •. e g On all sides the 

ancient organization of the country was out of joint — Fboude. 

On an average stcg Taking the mean of unequal numbers or quantities 
e g, Orme allots, an an average, a closely printed quarto page, to the 
events of every forty-eight hours —Macaulay. 

On an empty stomach ^ c^, ^ Without 

having eaten any food'for a long time • e. g. You should not take 
this medicine on an empty stomach. 

On and on Continuously • e.g. Since he is to be my squire all 
the way, 1 shall talk o« en<£ o« till I have roused him into a laugh — 
Dickens. 

On had terras 'SiffSlC’l Not on terms of friendship or intimacy ; not at 
peace 'eg. It was said that Francis and Hastings were notoriously 
on bad terms . — Maca'dlay 

On had times spies On times of adversity ; on unprosperons times : 
e g. We have at last fallen on had times, 

Onhehalfof, or On one’s hehalf (’flu's) On the part 

of ; in the interest of ■ e g. (i) His somewhat intemperate zeal on 
behalf of his employers, is constantly getting him into trouble,— 
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Dickexs (2) Only when Mary fired a broadside into her charac- 
ter, calling her a bold, bad, brazen-faced slut, only then did Mrs, 
Richard give tongue on. her behalf. — Mrs. LintoS. 

On. Isosrd ^ C-it‘^la On the deck of a vessel • e g Darkness sank 
upon the water, and the watch on hoard the Golden Hind fi'ted an 
anvious gaze on the lights of the Squirrel — The P Readers. 

On 'board of i 4 H ^ ^ On the deck ofjor in (a 

vessel) -.eg In the evening he arrived and went on hoard of s. frigate. 
— Macaulay 

On condition of (or that) C?t 5 Ri*t 35:6, ^ >!1^ R Provided that, on 
the terms of e ^ Odysseus now pretended to draw back, as if he 
feared an encounter with a man younger than himself ; but at last he 
consented to the match on condition that wooers would swear an oath 
not to strike him a foul blow while he was fighting vnth Irus — 
Havell. 

Upon) credit sits Without making payment off-hand e.g. 
The Irish fla\growers had been in the habit of supplying the raw 
materials ir^OBzredxf—FRotJDE On trust: e. g The 

ancients took up experiments upon credit. — BAcojr. 

On demand Btfetirra Upon presentation and request of payment ■ e, g 

He sent me a bill payable on demand — Dixok. 

On dit \Frtnch, They saj-] A rumour e g (i) It is not an 

on dit hut a stern fact (2) “There is an on dit on Exchange that 
Germany will pay up its reparations.” — Beewer 

On duty j ^tctl ) Engaged .. 

in the loyal performance of obligation (especially of military service) : 

^ J A sepoy on duty always presented arms to an English 
officer, but an English soldier sufiered a native officer to pass by 
without a salute,— K ate (2) I always make it a rule never to quit 
the tavern unless ordered on duty — ScoTX. 

On earth. [ Colloquial ] ^ p[C*ts An 

intenni’e expression, often used m questions and exclamations ■ e, g. 

(r) What on earth can I do to help you ? (2) Nothing on earth will 
satisfy him — Webster 

’?t 5 l Upright , erect • e, g (i) At the news 
ms hairs stood on end (2) At this moment the tiger quietly rose from 
bis bath, and sat up on end like a dog — Sir Samuel Baker \CoUo- 
quiat\ Successively , uninterruptedly ; 

continuously e, g Peasants who have begun to save constantly 

continue the way of living as we have described for years on end, 

Spectator 

On equal terms sprtq hHH As an equal : e. g Jeffreys 

was now, for the first time since he had become a great man, 
encountered on equal terms by adversaries who did not fear him. — 
Macaulay 

On even ground With equal advantage- e.g. They 

seem now to be ok even ground. 
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On even keel { ^1 In a level or horizontal 

position, so that the draught of water at the stern and the bow is the 
same 

On familiar terms 3 i;sW '15 On terms of great intimacy , e. g. He was^, 
on familiar terms with most of his neighbours 

On fire In a state of burning or ignition • e, g. As soon 

as the watchman came to know that the house was on fire, he gave the 
alarm to alt the inmates. — M cMoedie. 

On foot ttiSm Walking ; not on horse back or in a carnage 

or any other conveyance • e g (ij He lay in wait for them, or ran’ 
them down on /oof.— S miles. (2) One who travelled ok y&of sank at 
every step up to the ankles m clay.— M acaulay, ^ 

In motion, progress, or execution e.g The preparations are 
now on foot. 

On further reflection orf^tHl On a fresh considera- 

tion of the matter e. g. On further reflection I thought it better to- 
give up the project. 

On good terms On terms of friendship or intimacy . at peace : 

e.g, Charles was determined to remain on good terms with the 
Parliament till he was strong to pick a quarrel to his proht.— G seek 

(Be) On good terms With, one’s self fjfi^ ^ 

^ Think highly of one's own talents and attainments e, g. 
The professor seems to ie on very good terms with hmself. 

On guard ^fC^f Acting or serving as a guard e, g. He is on 
guard now. 

On hand I?tc® In possession , undisposed e, g He was quite out 

of the article in question, instead of having a large stock on hand for 
all comers.— D ickens 

On-hanger C»lt<F One who attends or follows closely, as an idler; 

( more usually ) a hanger-on. 

On her beam ends ( ^ Applied to the position of a 
ship when so much inclined to one side that the beams become nearly 
vertical. 

On high In an elevated place , high in the sky • e. g. (i) 

This beatitude dips from on high down on us, and we see.— 
Emerson. 

(2) The wild confusion and the swarthy ^low, 

Of flames on high, and torches from below. — Byron. 

^ In heaven e. g. (r) The seat is up on high. — Shakespeare. 

(2) "Give me a gentle, holy heart. . 

Be Thou my friend on kigkT 

On hire •I’tfJl For hiring, when servants are engaged. 

On liking sitsflst® ^ On condition of being pleasing to or 

suiting j (also) on condition of being pleased with , as, to hold a place 
of service on liiing , to engage a servant on liking \Ohsolde or 
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Provi>iciar\ • e.g. Would he be the degenerate scion of that royal line 
to be a King on liking and on sufferance ? — Hazlitx. 

On-looker iK? A spectator. 

On (or Upon) my word. I can swear e g. (i) 

Upon my word, I don’t think I am up to the task — Trollope. ^2) 
Unwarned by precedent, uninfluenced by example, the Sikh nation has 
called for war, and on my word, sir, war they shall'have with a ven- 
geance. — Lord Dalhousie. 

On no aooount ^ *15 Not for any reason what- 

ever , under no consideration e g The invitation would on no 
account have been given had there been the least danger.— Scott. 

On oath On solemn affirmation or declaration e. g (i) He had 

to depose to the fact on oath {2) He spoke as if he was always on 
oath, — L. Stephen. 

On OQcasion WI Now and then , occasionally , at 

intervals e g. It mav be admitted that on occasion Goldsmith’s fine 
instinct deserts him. — B laCE. 

On on 5=15=1 ^>8 ) Advance forward eg On, on, ray country- 

men, and fear nothing, for the Lord hath delivered the enemy into our 
hands — Dickens 

On ( or Upon ) one’s aooonnt TWihS ^3 ^ For the sake of 
one e, g (i) I forgive him this time simply on his noble wife's 
account. (2) At any rate you need not be apprehensive upon 'their 
account. — Scott, 

(Be) On one’s baok [ Colloquial ] 

Have come to the end of one's resources , be quite helpless e. g. 
The doctor staked his wig that, camped where they were in the marsh, 
and unprovided with remedies, the half of them would be on their 
backs before a week. — Stevenson 

On one’s behalf— See On behalf of. 

On one’s beam ends »tt 3 ® In a position of great difficulty. 

On one’s guard In a state of watchfulness ; vigi- 

lant e, g. (i) If the tongue of scandal and envy is busy with you, you 
must be extraordinarily on yo«r to let your conduct give them 
the he. — Warren. (2) As long as Odysseus was on his guard they 
durst not give utterance to their thoughts , but when they saw him 
overtaken by slumber they began to murmur among themselves. — 
Havbll. 

On( or Upon ) one’s hands [Colloquial] ^ 1^8 ^ 

Under one’s care or responsibility eg, (i) The son made 
various unsuccessful provisions for himself, and still continued on hts 
father’s Aanifs.— H owells, (2) Patty had all the business of the 
house upon her hands,— Ni, Edgeworth. 

O n (or U pon) one’s heels (or the heels of) ^ 

«r‘ 5 tC® ^ Close behind one , immediately after e. g. Bread L 

50 
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believe, has always been considered first, but the circus comes close 
7ipon tis Aee/s.— E nglish Magazine. 

(Be) On (or upon) ona’a Iiigb. Iiorse [d7o//og'Mia( ] 5jr(, 

^ 'SWM '?R1 Assume an attitude of fancied su- 

periority , be arrogant e. ^ I shan’t go there this Easter unless Lord 
R. makes me an apology , I have as good a right to be upon my high 
horse as he has,— E, Edgeworth. 

On one’s high ropes [Colloquial] In a distant 

and haughty temper e, g. She is on her high rs/iM.— B rewer. 

On one’s honour ^ Hu 

®t^) On the pledge of one’s honour • on the stake of one’s 
reputation for integrity <?. g The members of the House of fiords 
in Great Britain are not under oath, but give their opinions on their 
honour —Webster, 

On one’s last legs «f3Csit^st ; . ifitnsitS Having reached the 

last stage of exhaustion, m want of rjesources, or credit, and the like ; 
almost overwhelmed • in a tottering or sinking condition : t. g (r)* 
The luckless man ventured his all in the speculation, and is now on his 
last legs, ( 2 ) McMordie says, "In some sections of the Hindu 
community, the caste system is on its last legs.” 

On one’s legs tfigBPIlsr ^ ) In a standing 

posture e, g Mr. Fox with a pen in his hand, and Sir James on his 
legs in the House of Commons were, we think, each out of his proper 
element —Macaulay 

On one’s life ’tf’f ’I’l^ ^ 

^Ccf aft®! ) If one IS solicitous about his life e. g (i) I 

say, on your life do so no more. < 2 ) The rebel leaders bade them, on 
their lives, be still.— F roude, 

On one’s own account , fesra srai In one’s own behalf . for 

one’s personal sake , for oneself e g. In short, our village beauty had 
fairly reached her twentieth year without a sweetheart, without the 
slightest suspicion of her having ever written a love letter on htr 
own account , 'when, all on a sudden, appearances changed,— Miss 
Mitford 

On o ne’s o wn hook [ Colloquial ] "ft?! ^ ^ 

On one’s own account or responsibility , by one's self e. g 
The very eye-glass, which headed the cane he earned so jauntily in 
his han4 was out of keeping with their eye-glasses, and looked like 
some gay young lens who had refused to be put into spectacles, and 
was winking at life on its own hook, — J. Payn. 

On one’a'own responsibility =?>? Taking 

the responsibility of an action upon one’s own self e. g. ■ You may 
make over the charge of your office to your assistant on your own res- 
ponsibility, li 

On one’s part ^ So far as one is concerned a ^ It 

would require a great deal of writing on my part, and a great deal of 
reading on yours — Dickens. 
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•Ott one’s pins ’ite S^Tit On one’s legs. > 31 ^ In good con- 

dition. 

On one’s side *tl?^ In support of one's cause , on one’s part e. g, 
(i) He was sure of his ultimate triumph, as he knew that justice was 
IB hfs side, (2) Cecil was ever at her ear, and the invisifc powers 
viete on her side — FaotJDic 

On ( or upon ) one’s track 'qt 3 R‘l ’fMs! 

tefC® Jrafcq ) in pursuit of one for the purpose of capture or 
attack eg (i) A detective was put upon his track ; he was found in 
the lowest company, and brought back to London, — Ssiiles, (2) Reports 
from time to time, had reached Pizzaro of warriors on hts track . — 
Prescott , > 

'On one’s -way In the course of one’s 

direction , while proceeding eg U) Sir F ICnollys on his way 
down read a lecture to Northumberland and the Council of York 
for their forwardness.— -FRoaoE ,21 He made after them' with such 
indifferent appearance of being a casual passenger on hts way as he 
could assume. — Dickens. (3) On hts way back he paid a visit to 
his uncle in London.— XHtCKBRAir 

On one’s way to ( cqfn While journeying to • e, g, 

I met the three soldiers 01 -wiy way to the station. ( PFtq ^tPt 

Scqcs ) ’Itq #ltCl 'qsft'!. Proceeding to e. g. The good 

Colonel was by this time on his rosy home — Thackeray, 

'On (or Upon) pain of ( c®Ft 

The penalty of disobedience being e g. It was enacted that no king 
on pain o/forfeiting his throne, should espouse a papist — Macaulay, 

On paper qtaj 'qWsnt '^’( 1 , qfsicq qa Merely in writing but having 

no value e g Their salaries were princely rw paper, but they were 
never paid — Fort Rev 

On parade { ’Ft'Siitq m) In 

orderly arrangement { like that of troops in military display ) eg 
From eight o'clock in the evening to fifteen or twenty minutes later, 
imagine the mads assembled o» parade in Lombard Street, where at 
that time the General Post Office was placed — De Quincey, 

On parole fqcqq yqtn On one’s word of honour that one would 

be sure to return ( used of prisoners ) e, g The knight was set free 
on parole and promise of further ransom — RusKiir. 

’On pins and needles ql cf »tqi( ijqtil 'On thorns’ , in a state of 
fearful expectation or great uneasiness. 

On post In an office or position of service e. g. The Officer on 
post loaded his treasure in carts, conveyed it that same night to the 
Government House— which doubtless was a step in the right direc- 
tion. — Carlyle, 

•On (or Upon) principle tqfql PiTO® Prsfltim #1 In 

accordance with a settled rule of action, an opinion, or belief e g (i) 
But a mannerism, which does not sit easy on the mannerist, which has 

, been adopted m principle, and which can be sustained only by constant 
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effort, is always offensive.— Macaulay. (2) He steadily refused upon 
principle to relieve all common beggars.— Da Quincey. 

On purpofle J 5[$sr Intentionally , purposely e. g. 

(i) I wrote John Gilpin on purpose to make people laugh, and it served 
its purpose well. — Cowper. (2) That house was built on purpose to 
show in what an exceeding small compass comfort may be packed.— 
Miss Mitford. 

On record Preserved in writing ; recorded • e. g (i) A nobler 

philanthropist than Vidyasagar is not on record. (2) The winter of 
1514.0 has been the coldest on record. — Carlyle 

On sale fesK Ready to be sold ; m the course of being sold ; 

e. g. These goods are now on sale. 

On second thoughts fsMbdi "fRlSl Cifpf^ Thinking the matter over 
for a second time • e. g I did think once of Dick’s going with you • 
but, on second thoughts, I find I should keep him to take care of me — 
Dickens 

On shipboard aft^tc^ Upon or within a ship 'eg,! had been on ship- 
board scarcely for five minutes when I was arrested and taken down to 
the local pohce lock-up. 

On short commons [Colloquial} sitiftil On a small allowance 
of food e g. Our men not being yet on short commons, none of ’em' 
[them] had stomach enough to try the experiment.— S ala. 

(Be) on speaking terms cw ?lt^ ''IW ( ^ 

) Just know each other so much as to exchange salutes m the 
streets, or say "How d'ye do ?" [ on sufferance. 

On suSaranoe By mere toleration ; as, to remain in a house 

On suspicion On the imagination of the existence of something 

without proof, or upon very slight evidence at all e. g. No one, 
therefore, can'be imprisoned on mere suspicion — Brewer. 

On tap Pt*t 1 •iqsisl '^tf^ WW ■2(^5 Ready to be drawn : as, ale- 
on tap Broached or furnished with a tap as, a barrel on Up. 

On terms with ( TRt?® ) On friendly relations with : 

e. g. He wasn’t on terms -with Flashman’s set. — Hughes 

On that (or this) account P(^ For that (or this) reason : 

e. g (i) Vidyasagar’s chanties were not confined to any particular 
class or creed, and he was on that account adored by all classes of 
people. (2) He has a very hot temper, and it is on this account that 
he has incurred the displeasure of his employers. 

On that score PI cnwu On that account e. g. You need not be 
anxious on that score. 

On the alert Watchful ; vigilant • e. g. (r) You should ajways 

be on the alert, or you may be surprised by the ruffians. (2) There- 
were real alarms and false alarms, and officers and men were compelled 
to be constantly on the a/rj'f,— Kaye. '(3) His eye was on the alert, 
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now as always for anything that might light up the sovereign problems 
of human government. — Morley. ' 

On tlie anvil— Same as Upon the anvil (which seel. 

On lor Upon) the back of ( ’ll 

Weighing down as a burden [ with the keel. 

On the beam [iVawfteaZ]— On a line with the beams, or at right angles 

On the boards On the stage. 

(Be) on the boards [ Colloquial ] ^ isifswtjjtii ^ 

Pursue the calling of an actor or actress on the stage t g Lily was 
on the ioards, but Katie could get nothing to do — Besant. 

On the bow hand el ’tlx®! 'S’ftc® Wide of the mark. 

lOn the brink of ( ) <ctc? ’ll On the edge, margin, or 

border of e. g He stood on the Jr/wi 0 / the river, 

'^1 On the verge of e g, (i) I am on the Irtnk of 

ruin. ( 2 ) He is on the brink o/his grave 

On the burst C^lelt^sPRI ^ImltialUli't On the spree. 

On the cards [Colloquial] *11111 ’(PfSI 4(5t 11 Likely to 

turn up , spoken about as probable e g There was n o adequate 
ground for presuming that such a desecration could even be contem- 
plated , but nevertheless it was on the cards —Trollope. 

On the carpet Under consideration, discussion, or 

debate e. g What is on the caipet now 1 — McMobdie. 

■On the cheap ’ral ?1 Jrel ^ Cheap or cheaply 

On the contrary ’ist, 'si'tafe’F , Rather , on the other hand • 

e g. The matter of fact is, that the matron was in no way over- 
powered by his scowl, but on the contrary treated it with disdain,—. 
Dickens 

On (or Upon) the credit off C^l-i ) •ll'osFlfiii.'o On the security of 5 
e, g He said he would go to Shylock, the rich money-lender, and 
bo^ the money upon the credit o/those ships.— Lamb. ( ) 

'll Pi'®a On the authority of e, g The things 
which we properly believe be only such as are received <i» the credit of 
divine testimony.— Hooker. 


On the cross Not straight-forward 

On the docket [ Colloquial ] sflgssl? In hand 
siGcration , in process of execution or performance 


• under con- 


-On the eve of ( ^ ^ ^ In a 

Ft°i" preceding ( some particular event or state ) e. p-. 

LAY^^fcf execution -Maca?- 

lay (2) Hence it comes that no newspaper is trusted now no books 

eL^sS ’ booksellers are on the eve of bankruptcy— 


'On(orUpon)thafacBofitc«f’t1’rtaftwi^ At the very 

first appearance . manifestly (i) His proposal is absurd on the 
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vayfaceofit (2) The plan which, of it, was a just 

one for all parties, came m process of time to be regarded with sus- 
picion.— Knight. ' 

On the go [ Colloquial ] oif »[ . 

■Bfet Moving about . unsettled t. g. "Ma’ame Richard was on the- 
gof as one of them said when he helped to pick her out of the gutter 
and carry her dead drunk into the back kitchen — Mss Linton. 

On the ground that *i|| C«[ For the reason that • t. g, (i) She is said 

to have oppposed the invention on the ground that it was calculated to 
deprive a large number of poor people of their employment— Smiles 
(2 1 He defended the use of instrumental music in public on. the ground 
that the notes of the organ had a power to counteract the influence of > 
devils.— Macaulay. 

On the guard e’Pfllt? In a watchful state ; vigilant. 

On (or Upon) the heels of— See On one’s heels. 

On the high road to ( Htsts , '®rf^- 

srtfi^w vlt^t In a fair way to attain . e g. He is now 1 

on the high road to fame and fortune. 

On the high road to Needham ft5rtr»|sf fipite *|t<f In a fair way to go to 
rum or poverty [ The pun is on the word need. Needham is m 
Suffolk ] e, g. You are on the high road to iVwdAaw.— Brewer 

On the high rope or ropes {Colloquial] ^ tefes.'spFjFtS , 

^ In an elated or highly excited mood j arrogant. 

On the high seas In the open sea, the common highway 

of nations. 

On the jar [ Colloquial ] ( ^ ) Plt®!! C®wt 5 i Ajar, 

. partly open , — said of a door e g The door was on the jar, and, , 
gently opening it, I entered and stood behind her. — B rooke. 

On the left hand [ Colloquial ] 'SPI'itttfeC’I , In an irregular 

fashion , out of the ordinary way , in secret e g This girl, this 
Vetta, had Clinton blood in her, if on the left hand, and sadly mixed 
—Mrs Linton 

(Be) On the look out 'SRfI® ^ -EpfW ^ )’ 

Be in the act of watching or looking (for some particular 
object or an}'thing that may appear) eg (i) \ e.m on the look out 
for an employment. (2) On board ship there is always a man in the 
look o«/.— McMordik, (3) She is not equal to the work of superinten- 
ding that vast mansion, and must be on the look out for a successor.— 
Thackeray. 

On the loose "SREBRiar, 5;^ Dissolute , out on a spree. 

On the mending hand— See Be on the mending hand 

On the moment On that instant e. g, I could not re- 

collect his face on the moment. 

On the move c«|<ir ^ 15^1 ^ Chang- 

ing or about to change one’s place e g. He was already on the move 
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with his whole family, when he was suddenly arrested and removed to 
a remote place, 

On the nail , liCSf liCSf , •iitW In hand 5 immediately , without delay 

of time or credit . in ready money, in cash e g. Remember, every share 
you bring in, brings you five per cent down on. iht nail — ^Thackeray, 

On the neek of ( ’ll:!!, ^ Immediately after , 

following closely • e. g (i) Instantly on the neck ^this came the news 
that Fernando and Isabella had concluded a peace.— Bacon. (2) 
First by committing one sin on the neck of another.— Perkins. 

On the nod «(tc? On credit 

On the one hand— on the other hand On the one 

side— on the other side e g As e. president is on the one hand clearly 
distinguished from a Council, so he is on the^ other hand no less clearly 
distinguished from a king — Freeman 

' On the part of ( ) vCT ^1 As regards , so far as one is con- 

cerned e g (i) The most rigorous economy oM f Ac of his wife 
barely sufficed to make both ends meet — Warren {2) Resistance 
therefore became a point of honour on the part of the Spaniards — 
Southey 

On the plea of or that ( 5F%| , 

Putting something as an excuse for e g, (i) He meant to ask for 
the restoration of Calais on the plea that the treaty of Cambrav had 
been broken — Froude. I2) She had excused herself on the plea of 
delicate health —Macaulay 

On the point of ( ^ On the verge 

of , about to ( do something ) e, g (i) The ship’s masts had all 
gone by the board, and she was on the point of sinking — Southey. 
(2) Then he spoke out, as people generally speak out when they are 
on the point of death, and have nothing to hope or fear on earth, — 
Macaulay. 


(Bet On the qni Tive [ Colloquial ] M ’fW Be on the 

alert J "Qui vive" (pron, kee veev) is the French for 'Who goes 
there — the challenge of French sentries to those who approach their 
posts ] eg Every one nias on the qui vtve, as Mrs J. expressed it, 
to see the new comers — Payne. 

On the rack Pisfi-R Suffering extreme torture, either of body or 

mind e g, (i) His mind is on the rack on account of the infidelity 
of his wife (2) A cool behaviour sets him on the rack — Addison. 


( PFFr fwi ) In a state of restless activity e. g. His ingenuity 

was ever on 'he rack to find some way out of the difficulty.- Froude. 

On the ramp [ Colloquial ] ^ In a wild state of 

excitement or passion [ The word "Ramp” here is short for 
Rampage ] e.g It is apropos of a re-issue of Messrs. Cassell’s 
serial, "British Battles by Land and Sea," that Lord Wolesley goes 
anew on the English Magazine. 
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On the rantan [ Shng ] '^tWt?2taftTf^ N oisily merry ; 

e, g. John had been .visibly “on the rantaii' the night before. — 
Stevenson 

On the right scent 15^ On the proper track. [A hunting 

phrase] e. g. One of the female servants came out and answered them 
with an appearance of joy that they were on the right scewf.— S cott. 

On (or Upon) the road'ftt'f, ^ 'sitfesr^ (Sliprl Passing 

or travelling over a road , coming or going on the way . e,g. 

My hat and wig will soon oe here, 

They are ufon the rood.— C owper. 

On the safe aide ^ fV'ltf ’tfec® *11 ^ In 

such a position as enables one to keep himself safe from trouble or 
difficulty 'eg It is best to be on the safe side when one deals with 
you.— Dickens, i 

On the scent ( fVp ^ '’Fllftfra ) sRitCil On the track ; in pursuit. 

On the score of On the ground of , by reason of e. g, 

( 1 ) I forgave him on the score of old friendship. {2) I should be 
fearfully puzzled were I called upon to recommend the practice on the 
score n/ convenience. — Cowper. 

On the Bhady side of ( fVp ) ®[*1il 'St^ 'stfesR ^51 ^ 

?tet^5l On the thicker side of j beyond, more than j 2 s, on the shady 
side of forty, *. more than forty. [ As evening approaches the 
shadows lengthen, and as man advances towards the evening of life he 
approaches the shady side thereof. — Bkewer ] 

On the side of ( In favour of , m support of ^ g. In 
England popular sentiment was on the side of the law.— Froupe. 

( ) ’tW On the part of e.g Though there is a lamentable 
deficiency of learning on the side o/Boyle, there is no want of wit ca 
the side of Bentley — Macaulay. t popular. 

On the shelf ^ *115 No longer 

On the sly [ Colloquial ] cstm In a secret manner e g. Tbs 
diversion was enjoyed <hv the sly, and unknown to the ladies ol tne 
house """Thackebay# 

On (or Upon) the spot <?I^ On the scene or place 

of occurrence <! g. The Assistant Superintendent of Polme, the 
Sub-magistrate, and the Circle Inspector are on the spat bolding an 

enquiry— The Indian Daily News. Immediately; 

before moving , without changing place e g (i) Laying vioien 
hands on him, they slew him on the spot . — Prescott (2) As soon 
the heavy breathing of Polyphemus showed that he was fast asleep, 
Odysseus crept from his corner, resolved to slay the cannibal giant on 
the spot — Havell. 

On (or At) the epur of the moment ^*mi 

Impelled by the sudden impulses or feelings of the time e.g. we 
committed the crime on the spur of.the moment. 

On the spur of the oooasion waif ^ Under 
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the influence of the sudden impulses of the time eg It may be 
assumed that such communications are not deliberate, but thrown on 

ihe spur 0 / the occasion.— D eQuikcey. Ai once e.g. He 

could not come to any conclusion on the spur of the occasion — 
HAZtITT 

On (or Upon) the square [ Colloquial ] Adcl'etC-l ; In an open, 

fair manner • honestly, or upon honour • e g Ain't it all on the 
square ^ What have you got to say to that ^ — Hughes. ' 

On { or Upon ) the square with. [ Colloquial ] (5Ft?tsra) ^ 

Upon equality with , even with e. g For now I’m ufon the 
square with you, I "must be straight as an arrow.— M Edgeworth. 

On the strength {PrtJI i>l3r?cst) On the muster-rolls : e. g The 

regiment had on its strength fifty officers of all ranks and one thousand 
men of all classes ^ 

On (or Upon) the strength of ( In reliance 

upon • e g. The allies after a successful summer are too apt, upon 
the strength of it, to neglect their preparations for the ensuing 
campaign. — Addison. 

On ( or Upon ) the stretch ^ ^ In a state of 

continuous effort • struggling e. g. (i) Conjecture was on the stretch to 
divine the cause of this phenomenon — D e Quincey. (2) Those put 
lawful authority upon the stretch, to the abuse of power under colour of 
preroeative.— L’Estrangb 

On ( or Upon ) the tapis «rtWt65f| ^ PiFtca? . >3 W fWtJfl ^ ^ 
Upon the table , under consideration , now being ven- 
tilated [ This IS in reference to the tapis or cloth with which the table 
of the council-chamber is covered, and on which are laid the motions 
before the House] e g The Schleswig-Holstein question comes on 
the tapis, and no one seems to know much of anything about the place 
geographically.— English Magazine, 

On the tip of one’s tongue [ Colloquial ] On the very 

point of being spoken e, g It had been on the tip of my tongue to 
say where I had just seen Jellico, and the trade he was doing — 
Mrs Wood 

On the tiptoe ofexpeotation ’* 1 ^* 111 In a state of 
mind in which expectation is raised to the highest pitch e. g. He was 
on the tiptoe of expectation for the arrival of his brother from home 

On the turf Addicted to horse-racing eg My 

dear Digley, vou talk like a racing man You should remember that 
we are not all of us on the turf, — Payn 

(Bet On the turn ftf® irrsul, is[<K ^ 

5=11 Take a contrary or different course ; begin to move in the opposite 
direction , begin to change course ( used of the tide ) e. g. The tide 
of affairs was on the turn , and the ebb was even more rapid than the 
flow had been — Macaulay 

On the understanding sjta On the condition (expressed or 
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implied ) e g. 1 took charge of the Institution on the. understanding 
that I should be allowed my own way in everything 

On the verge of ( cyfst ) «ttc^ <lta On the border of ; e. g. Ort 
the verge of wood, which approached to within a mile of the town of 
Ashby, was an extensive meadow of the finest and most beautiful 
green turf,— Scott. ( On the brink of e.g. 
Though again and again o« iSe o«ijrS 0/ a rupture with his sister-in- 
law, he drew back at the last moment. — Froude. 

On the wallaby ( or wallaby track [Australian slang] Out of 
employ ipent , — from the shy habits of the “wallaby” or Kangaroo, 

On the wane 3 F 5 [*t; jpl ^ ^ In a declining 

state e.g. (i) The moon is on the wowe. (2) The power of the 
Turkish empire has long been on the wane, — McMordib. 

On the watch ?rfJI 5 * Putin In a state of watchful- ' 

ness ; on the alert e, g He was on the watch with a view to give the 

alarm if he saw any of the rebels near. ejisW On the 

look out e g. Nature and destiny are always on the watch for our 
tollies --R. W Emerson. 

On the way Proceeding ; journeying ; making pro- 

gress e g The proceedings are now on the way. 

On the weather beam c^i On that side 

of a ship which faces the wind , 

On (or Upon) the whole Taking all things into consideration- 

in the aggregate e. g The labouring classes of this island are on the- 
whole better off as to physical comforts than the inhabitants of any 
equally extensive district of the old world. — Macatjlat 

On (or Upon) the wing fe®lt?| 5 iF( In flight e, g. The locusts are on the 
wthg, ’ll Departing, or ready to depart e.g. 

He was still at Eton, though, I believe, on the wing lor Cambridge — . 

_ Dk Qtjincey. ^ [ velocity. 

On the wings of the wind si't’TCliFltfe sR®! ay'-owist With the utmost 

On the wrong side of forty— Same as On the shady side of forty ; 
e, g. He was then on the wrong side offoi ty . — Lttton 

On this side of the grave -n In this world ; m this life : 

e g. On tins side of the gi ave she would see him no more — ^Thack- 
eray. 

On this wise 19^ . <9^ On this mode , in this manner : 

e. g. On tins raise ye shall bless the children of Israel. — Bible. 

On (or Upon) tick [Co/;«?Miaf] StC5! On credit; on trust; on promise 
of future payment eg I should never hear the last of it if Potter 
found out 1 went on tick for finery^ — Mrs Wood 

On tiptoe ®*|1I , fsi;*!!?? Resting on the end of the toe : 

noiselessly, silently z e g (i) He stole away on tiptoe with a perfectly 
marvellous celerity — DiCKENSf (2) Man moves in all modes, by legs 
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ot horses, by wings of wind, by steam, by gas of balloon, by electricity, 
and stands on tiptoe threatening to hunt the eagle in his own element. 
—Emerson In eager expectation e g. Everybody here 

IS on tiptoe for the event of which both origin and end are a riddle to 
most.— Carlyle. 

On to f^P ’rt Upon on j to • We see the strength 
of the new movement in the new class of ecclesiastics whom it forced 
on to the stage. — J R Green 

On tnal On experiment e g. (i) I have taken 

him on trial. { 2 l The society was on its ti lal, — Froude, 

On trust firatCJlsI Without questioning eg In the 

sciences the philosopher leadi , the rest of us take on trust what he 
tells us — Froude. 

On view 'StiH^lt^ In exhibition , as, a picture on view. 

Onca again ’jjlirt’l, ^1? One time more : a second time : 

eg It is given me onee again to behold my friend. — Rowe 

Ones and again <3^; At repeated times • repeatedly • e. g- 

A dove sent forth ontt and, again to spy,— M ilton. 

Onoe and away [Colloquial] Occasionally but rarely . 

(also sometimesl rare occasions. [The usual modern form is Onoe in a 
way, which see] e. g 'Tis but for once and away — M Edoeworth. 

Onoe and for all, or Once for all fsi^ j m- 

'’P ( ^ ) Finally , without repetition ■ 

e ^ (0 I must tell you once and for all that you will get nothing by 
kneeling to me,— Haggard ( 2 ) Customs run only upon our goods 
imported or exported, and that but once for all , whereas interest runs- 
as well upon our ships as goods, and must be yearly paid.— Childs. 

Onoe m a bine moon *11, '^[ 5 ^ Never, or very rarely indeed. 

Onoe in a way Occasionally but rarely e g She knew- 

he was of no drunken kind, yet once in a ivoy a man might take too 
much — Blacrmore 

Once more sip For a further occasion e. g. He folded the 

garment once more and laid it aside — Dickens, Again e, g 

When thou art once more master m thine own house thou Shalt go on' 
a far journey, carrying with thee an oar of thy vessel — Havell. 

Once upon a tune CssFl At a certain period e, g. Once 

upon a timi a good many years ago, there was a traveller, and he set- 
out upon a journey. — D ickens 

One above Sp'SHtefl . pcnp God , the Deity e. g. There is One above- 
who disposes what man proposes 

One after another (or the other) ■il’F One by one e. g. And" 
then all these races coming one after another, — it's enough to knock 
up any fellow —Thackeray. 

One and all ^ ns Everybody, without a single excep- 
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tion e g. They one and all possessed the a&ectionate disposition 
common to humble relations. — Irving. 

One and one— Same as One by one ( q. v. ). 

One and only Sole and with no alternative • e. g. It did not 

occur to him ( Lloyd George ) that that was his one and only means.— 
Satorday Westminster Gazette. > 

One and the same Identical ■ verily the same • e, g. The 

Prince who stood bare-footed at the gates was one and the same with 
the Prince who was in the field of Ivory, — Freeman. 

One another Reciprocally g. (i) God knows when we shall 
see one another agaw, — M. Arnold (2) Being very angry with one 
another on these questions, they cursed one another in the heartiest 
manner — Dickens 

One bad example spoils many good preoepts [ Proverb ] * <<1^ 

One beats the bush another has the hare [Proverb] sjtif cf'c?, 

One by one iil^ •^fil<l| Each severally { one after the other e. g. One 
hy one he distanced his competitors. — Smiles 

One day 4^ ), 'srN' At a particular time ( us- 

ually of the future, rarely of the past ) , sooner or .later e, g Well, 
niece, I hope one day to find you fitted with a husband.— SHAKESfEASE. 

One eye-mtness is bettor than ten hearsays [Proverb] ’tm 
c,«i|*p CifpRltCS 4^*1 4 "?«!•( C»ltCW 

The evidence of a single individual whoihas seen a 
fact with his own eyes is far more trustworthy and important than the 
combined evidence of a number of persons who testify to the matter on 
mere hearsay. 

One foot in the grave Dying state. 

One good turn deserves another [Proverb] 

One who receives any benefit from another should try his best to 
do good to the latter in return. 

One has made his bed and he must he on it [ Colloquial ] 

^Cis One must accept the consequences of 
his own conduct «. g. "Henry has gone to Arlington to propose to 
Miss Crawley" — ‘'Gone, without speaking to me — "He said that it 
was useless his remaining, as he knew he should only offend you.” — 
"He has made his bed, and he must he on it." — Trollope. 

One has sown his wild oats 

'2r|fe*tfi|^¥f??r|4^C'l»tt^ ^ ®t5f One has left off his gay 

youthful habits and has become steady e g His uncle wrote home 
congratulatory letters, announcing that the lad had sown his wild oats 
and was becoming steady. — T hackeray, 

One-horse 4W ( ’ftff ) Drawn by a single horse e g. The motor 
car had collided with a one-horse chaise. [Colloquial, Amerioamsm] 
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i Petty . mean j inferior : e, g. It was, he declared^ 

a very one-horse sort of place. — Russel. 

One-horse Byatem A one sided view, bigotry 

One-man show Pt «IHa^ ^ A play 

or movement in which only one person makes the principal figure 

One in ( or of) a thousand or ten thousand <9'P<?'i, 

'®f5h 5^»tl W ^ ’Sprints 'O'Pr^ Anything exceedingly 
rare, implying a very high degree of merit or excellence e g. She 
did not know that she herself was a woman of Un thousand. She spoke 
believing herself to be a common type of humanity — J Pa yn 

One in the eye, on the nose, in the bread-basket &c C5t^, sit^ « 
■’tW A blow on the eye, nose and stomach &c 

One is half a dozen, the other is sis <si^ <5^ ^ . <!) isitit « Pti 

Generally used ironically and means ‘one is as bad as the other’ 

One is sowing his wild oats CnWl-iR^ 'Wtl 

^“1 ’t'RC'stti One is indulging the buoyant folly of youth , one is 
living in youthful dissipation. [See Sow one’s wild oats, ] 

One is not so soon healed as hurt [ Proverb ] ^ sfsra artist 

jrasrttrt^il I 

One lie makes many [Prosiei i] fsttfll irtf^ '*IPPF ftrtJt? 'SH- 

^ One lie requires many others to support it. [cf. 
One lie begets another ] 

One man’s meat is another man’s poison {Proverb] ^ 

CrtV^ ^tpi, The one- 

and the same thing is a source of good to some and of evil to others 

One may think what he dare not speak {Proverb] eurttP? rttrt 
*11^ I 

One must he on the bed one has made— Same as One has mnyifl 
his bed and he must lie on it ( which see ). 

One nail drives out another {Proverb] ^ cst^ «It?r | 

One of these days One day, sooner or later e ^ I 

shall go to him again one of these days, when I shall have a little leisure 
to myself. 

One or other »rl One person or another ; somebody , 

e g. If one or other was ill, how nobly and generously his companions 
flocked to comfort him and take turns to nurse the sick man through 
nights of fever — Thackekay ° 

One raven will not pluok another’s eyes [Proverb] aplc^ sitt’l 
^*11, — Friends do not harm one another. 

One swallow does not make a summer [ Proverb ] '■sw’FtpFePitPPI 

< 11 ^ 

^ atf«t5| p?1?i Jrt’rt?'! fsi5C!ra1?i^t 

You cannot infer a -general truth from a single fact; 
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no general rule should be deduced froTi a single instance- e g. 
'■When the Family Galas were about to be ewcuted unjustly, with 
the consent of all the lawyers and statesmen in France, one man in 
the nation saw the error, and thought for the innocent and saved them : 
and that one wise man in a nation of fools was a writer of fiction.” 
— "One saallovi does y-ot make a summer, for all that Rsadb 

‘One time or other >£1^ *11 Sooner or later e, g. Indirect 

dealing will be discovered one t%me or other — TiLLOrsox, 

‘One to-day is worth two to-morrowa [Pj-oaeri] ^vf^tit 

One too many for i Colloquial'] %Jt, 

£|>gfvsC'9 Gilsl More than a match for (a personi by a great 
degree e g, *‘I rather fancy we shall be one too many for him ” 

One touch of nature makes the whole world kin ®K- 

The fact that a single natural trait of human cha- 
racter prevails all over the world proves that human beings are all kith 
and km. 

'One way or the other ^ ^ ^ 'Sfw, Either this way or 

that , any way, for or against : e g You must decide the matter 
one way o> the other, [ the average 

One with another ^sit^csij ; csitcS? Taken altogether , taken on 

One’s bark i s wo rse than one’s bite [ Colloquul ] ^ RW 

'SfFFf Cw^l^l C^lt^ One's actions are not really so bad 
as his language shows him to be , one does not carry his threats out 
in.o action e g". I dare say you have learned by this time that my 
fathet's hath ts worse than kts bite, — Sarah Tytler. 

One’s bottom dollar [ American slang] C*R The very last 

penny belonging to one i e,g, 1 would have parted with my botton 
dollar to relieve her. — Besaht. 

One’s bowels yearn ^ 

Feel uneasiness from pity, sympathy, or any other such-like emotion 
[ The word 'bowels' here means 'heart' ] e. g. That evening Alevs 
did come home to dinner. He arrived about xo o’clock, with his eyes 
red and swollen, would take nothing but a glass of tea, and go to bed. 
At the sight of his inoffensive sorrow, the mother's bowels began to 
yearn over her son, — Reaue. 

One’s countenance falls ^ ?8a| One's face becomes or appears 

dejected, or assumes an angry look . e. g, Cain was very wrath and 
hts countenance fell. — Bible. 

One’s days are numbered ^ 

One has not to live much longer in this world - 1 g. She had not 
mentioned till then that her days were numbered, and attributed her 
accelerated illness to the noxious climate of India, — Warren, 

One’s eyes draw straws [ Colloquial ] ^ One feels 
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very sleepy ;ei “rm very sure 'tis time for all honest folks to go to 
bed.”— "Indeed my eyes draw straws !' — Swift, 

One’s eyes open to ( c^t'l ^ Begin to see or under- 

stand . e, g. It was believed that their eyes were opening to their 
former (oltiesj and that the reign of superstition was about to end.— 
Buckle 

One’s good star The well-disposed planet supposed to 

influence a person to do happy things , good luck. [ See One’s star 
IS m the asoendant ] e. g. “Yes”, said Ella patiently , "she was, 
of course, the Pre”— ( her good star just saved her from saying the 
Pretender ) — "Prince Charlie in disguise.” — J Payn. 

One’s hands are clean One is innocent . e. gt His very straight- 
forwardness may be taken to be a clear indication to show that hts 
hands ai e clean in this a&air. 

One’s hands are full [ Cof/o?«iaf ] piSit One is 

fully occupied e. g. Kohinson's hands were no\<i full , he made brushes 
and every day put some of them to the test upon the floor and walls of 
the building,— Readb. 

One’s hands ate tied ^ *0 flMI JjpPlj- 

One has no power to act freely e g. The Premier's hands were 
a good deal tied by circumstances. — ^T rollope. 

On^a heart barns eft’ll 

O^ne IS in a state of lively emotion, or of strong passion or desire e I 
My heart for anger bui ns 1 cannot brook it.— S hakespeare, ^ 

Ono’sheartf^l8oae^^il^.istttt^,n??|<ll ’(SI One’s courage or 
confidence forsakes him one is discouraged eg. Their number 
were small; thei^r general was gone, their hearts failed them and 
they were proceeding to evacuate the fort.-MACAULAV. ’ 

^'8111 One has a truly kind and sympathetic heart e g My dau^t^ 

One’s heart (or mind or consoienoa) misgives one 

’1*1 ^51 One’s heart is filled with doubts and 

apprehensions | one is deprived of confidence e tr //•p ^ 

nnlVo “mmitted a dreadful crime -mIcaulay 

One s heart sinks into one’s boots i or within one ) sr 

W ’(®l One IS utterly depressed e g (r A Z i! 

, the sun shone bright and hot, and the shore birds wfre fistnt 
crying all around us, and you would have thought anv "g and 

been glad to land after^being so long at sea ^ 

saying is, into my boots , and from that first lonk as the 

very thought of-Treasure Island 4 tSso? 

within him, when he thought of his good kind frieids.-ShciEHl 
Oae s horn is exalted [ BihUccd- j r\ t 

15 excited , one (eels elated with joy ofsuc” « ? h P«de 
«.!» A.,, ..d c.„d V.. 
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for hope that his flitting chaff meant serious business, heard nothing 
to which he could object. — M rs. Linton 

One’s humble ( or obedient ) servant ^ c»|t^ 

5[t3[ ) Phrases of civility, often used in closing a 

letter • e, g. Our letters tell us they are our humlle stroanis, but 
understand us to be their slaves. — A ddison. 

One’s lines are set in pleasant places 5[C<(T ^51 

One is luckily placed amid fortunate surroundings e. g, A lonely 
wayfarer, happy in the knowledge that his daughter’s fate was no 
longer allied with his, that whatever evil might befall him, her hues 
•wei e set m pleasani places . — Miss Braddon. 

One’s long ( or last ) home ^RsT, The grave where (according 

to the Christians) the soul rests after death .eg. He has gone to /its 
long home, t, e., he has died. 

One’s mantle falls upon (another) ^ i!!?- 

f?t5l m ^ ^^ci; 

’W ti«Tl Another becomes as qualified as one and takes up 
one’s work . one is succeeded by another e. g. Eventually the mantle 
of the brilliant apothecary's boy fell upon the worthy shoulders of the 
equally brilliant book-binder’s apprentice —Smiles. 

One’s number’s up (Soldier's phrase) ^ One is m" 

a very serious position, or about to die. 

One’s pecker [ Shng ] JltPiTl, One’s nose, One’s spirits . e. g. 
Keep your pecker, man , you will be all right to-morrow.— R eade. 

One’s people, or One’s own people Ancestors , 

kindred , relatives. [ Used in Bible. J 

One’s ship comes home (or comes in) [CollogutalJ c^r *(Pi5( ^ 

’flu <211^ One is able to make the fortune he expected e g 
Yesterday afternoon I brought my long business to a head , the ship 
has come home , one more dead lift, and I shall cease to fetch and carry 
for the princess Ratafia. — S tevenson. 

One’s shoes are made of running leather 

One is given to roving. 

One’s star is in the ascendant ofrofU" 

*iMl , ^ One is in luck’s way . — said of a person to whom 

some good fortune has befallen and who is very prosperous. [According 
to astrology, those leading stars which are above the horizon at a pw- 
son's birth influence his life and fortune , when those slars are in we 
ascendant he is strong, healthy, and lucky , but when they ar,e de- 
pressed below the horizon his stars do not shine on him, and he is m 
the shade and subject to ill fortune. — ^B rewer, ] e. g. The star of 
Richelieu svas still in the ascendant. — S SiJiON. ‘ . 

One’S’Sun is set One is no more in luck’s 

way • one is subject to ill fortune e g. The sun of England is set ir 
the Catholics exercise political power.— M acaulay. 
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Om’BVdWo.wBaxevamwa.glFtguraii'iiely] ^ 

svgnl latgiS One is not injured or hartt [The expression is borrowed 
from Shakespeare, wherein we find ; — "Let the galled jade wince , our 
■withers are iinierutigP The word ‘withers’ means the ridge between 
the shoulder bones of a horse, at the base of the neck] g» I know 
you are,” said Roberts, who knew the man well, and cared nothing for 
his friend’s peculiarities when he felt ftts own ■withers -were unwrung. 

On?a word is law ^ 

One’s mere words of the 

mouth ate as rigidly obeyed as a law e, g. He was very powerful 

and from Wadi, south and east, hts word was law, — Palgrate. 

Only (or But) from day to day Without certainty of conti- 

nuance , temporarily 

Only (or But) so so [Colloquial] S( sspipf if^, 5?^ cstil Only moder- 
ately or tolerably , passably e. g. (i) ‘'How do you find yourself my 
dear fellow “OnZy so so" said Mr. Sr- D ickens. (2) “What 
cheer Sal Gills so so" returned the instrument m^ker.— 
Dickens. [ to prove. 

Onus ptobandi [Latin] The burden of proof , the obligation 

Open a broadside TO ^Wl Discharge 

all the guns, on one side of a ship at the same moment. 

Open a campaign ^ Begin the opera- 

tions of a war e. g. The English will not open the campaign until 
April next. 

Open a discussion CT'Pf ftro ^ Enter upon a debate 

e. g. They are not going to open a discussion on this vexed question at 
the next sessions. 


Open a door to Render easy ; prepare the way for. 

Open a subscription 'sttisl ttifl'gpit® 'siftis T 5 ) Begin raising money' 
by inviting others to subscribe for any particular object ’ e, g, I have 
opened a subscription in behalf of the school. 


Open air Free air , uncovered place «. g, "Why do 

they sing m the open air V’ 

Open correspondence esrsttestf^t ^ Enter upon writing 
letters . e g The local Reading dub has opened correspondence with 
Similar societies on this important subject. 

Open as the day [Colloquial] fWFf ^ 

) As cleat as daylight , above board , without the least reserve, 
secrecy, or deception e.g Open as the day ^ he made no secret of 
llie tact that he was alone m the world,— J. Payn, 

Open ‘iay ^ sm 

Broad daylight ( as distinguished from twilight) eg. He did Tt m 
Open dayt without any attempt at secrecy or concealment, 

(The) Open door ^ Absence of restrictions m matters 


51 
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of trade e,g. In Persia the independence and integrity of the 
country is to be respected and the open door of equal commercial oppor- 
tunities for ail nations is to be maintained — Stead. 

Open door will tempt a saint [Proverb] C5t? i 

Open-eyed Watchful. 

Open fire Begin firing with 

musketry or artillery • e. g. Holkar's force opened fire on the Resi- 
dency.— Kate. 

Open harmony Harmony, the tones of which are widely dis- 

persed, or separated by wide intervals. 

Open mind TOf frTfjr ^ , 

5[5j A mind which is capable of receiving new impres- 
sions e.g, “English officials come out to India with an open mind " 

Open-mouthed C<llwl ,- Greedy , clamorous. 

Open one’s eyes to J Open the eye of ( 

Cif«5t Enable one to see or understand . e, g. Hts eyes were at last 
opened to the errors of his former conduct — Macaulay. 

Open one’s mind to ( teif ?iPnt ^ ^ Make 

known one’s feelings and thoughts to (another) e, g. He began to 
open hts mtnd to her , — ^Thackerat. 

Open one’s mouth ^ ^ Speak. 

Open one’s mouth wide CWfit Name too high a price. 

Open one’s self to (-p'KUe) ’(Pra aW*! Communicate . 

to , speak to e, g. After the Earl of Lincoln was slam, the king opened 
htmstlf to some of his council, that he was sorry for the earl’s death.— 
Bacon. ^ 

Open question oi f'rora ^ ^ ^ wPs® 

A question that is still free to be discussed, ». e , which has not 
yet been settled or closed up by a decision e.g. Even theism itself 
was treated as an open question, — Froude, 

Open river •Pti^ ^ TS’F ^ A river, the water of which 
is not frozen up. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Open secret W '*(WC^sl Rw ^fipSlCfe; A secret that has 

leaked out and has become known to several persons, and is therefore 
no longer a secret in the strictest sense of the terra e, g. His identity 
seems to have soon become an open secret, — Mraro. 

Opsn sesame Rfgos arc<(*t5it3 4'R'll«i <2r‘ft*r fe'tlWi’t A 

charm by which to gam access to something-; only or chief means of 
gaining admission, [ The allusion is to the story of Ali Baba in the 
Arabian Nights, in which it is said that forty robbers used to gam ad- 
mission to a cave where they concealed their booty by opening it by 
utterance of these two magical words ] eg. His frank address was 
a sort of "open sesame" to every heart — Prescott. 

Open BBWer A sewer of which the channel is exposed to the air. 
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(An) Open sore A festering wound . a troublesome matter 

e, g. The Utlander question has become the open sore to South Africa. 
—Fort Review. ’ ' 

Open table ('srt^tCsra) ^ Table free to be resorted to and enjoyed 
by any one who may come e. g. Timon kept open inble at his residence 
in Athens.— Lamb 

Open the ball ^ Begin the dancing. jigurahvelyl 

Tfiral orairl Begin operations' e g. Waltz and the 
battle of Austerhtz are said to have opened, the hall together. — Byron. 

Open the budget 'sfllt 

^*1^5 Lay before a legislative body the financial estimates and 
plans of the executive government. 

Open the question fWBf ^ Commence the discussion 

of a subject • bring it before the public. 

Open to {C^Fl '=11 ^Wil' 6 ) ■’ll Liable to the approach 

of , exposed to e. g. (i) No man was past amendment, every.heart 
was lying open to the shafts of reproof, if only the archer could take 
a proper aim — Goldsmith, (a) He fell back upon the Loire, 
leaving Burgundy open to the enemy to overrun and destroy, — , 
Froude. (3) Some of these mines ate open to the daylight like our 
stone quarries. — The P. Readers ( 4 ) Such an answer is open 

to no valid exceptions,— J. Taylor. ( ^ tpRIl 
Unclose to - unfasten to e. g The porter opened iht gate' fo the 

stranger { apK^t ’ll ■g’fl*! ’Rl Bring to the view of , 
exhibit to e, g. Manifold miseries ensued by the opening of that 
gap to all that side of Christendom. — Knolles, ( 

OTSSl Explain to ; interpret to e. g. Did not our heart 

burn within us, while he talked with us by the way, and while he oiened 
to us the Scriptures ?— Bible. 


Open to oouviotiou Ready to receive some truth. 

Open to impreasion Ready to receive ideas ; readily impressible. 

Open tone— A tone produced by an open string, r. e , by a string vibrat- 
ing through Its entire length. . ° 

Open vowel (or sound) Pi ^ TO m- 

A vowel ( or sound ) pronounced with a larger aperture 

r™,sr sssi 


Open up ^3- ^ oresi , ^ ®Rcstt53t ^ at^^] i^ay' 

their country's pride.— Prof, Wilson. peasantry, 

'WTO tew 
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Open winter Pt <srt^ tf® «lpf? ^»lt 3 ^' 

»r| A winter that is not much frosty ; mild winter . e. An open and 
warm •winter portendeth a hot and dry summer.— Bacon. 

Opera flannel 'SPFN A highly finished light flannel. 

Opera glass ^ A kind of short telescope. 

Opera hat *iiC^<ll'r5| Cf ^ situ A gentleman's folding hat. 

Opera seria [ Lalm ] Serious or tragic opera. 

Operate on ( PJI ^ ) R'tira'l fell isrsift^ 

Produce an effect on ( the constitution or mind ) e. g. (i) Arsenic 
operates on the human body like poison. ( 2 ) A plain, convincing 
reason operates on the mind both of a learned and an ignorant hearer 

as long as he lives. — Swift. 'sigfspF'^srl ^ Perform an operation with 
surgical instruments on (the human body with a view to restore sound* 
ness of health ) e. g. The surgeon operated on his arm. 

Opportanity makes the thief [ Proverb ] f5t«( ^ I 

Oppose against \,Rare\ ( fep) ^ Act 

adversely to • e. ^ A servant opposed against the act. — Webster. 

Oppose to ( (?Ftsi PfP ) ^ 'Sftw^fsf '?T»R ^ ’f?! Put in opposi- 

tion to , set against e,g, 1 may, without presumption, oppose my single 

opinion to his.— Locke. ( ^ Place m front of ; 

set opposite to . e. g. 

Her Grace sat down 
In a rich chair of state ; opposing itse\y 
The beauty of her person to the people, — Shakespeare. 

Opposed to (C^st ^ ^ ^ Acting m opposition 

to j against e. g. Animals practise art when opposed to their superiors 

in strength. — Crabb. ( Contrary to . e, g. WitH 

all the boldness of an original genius he had struck out an entirely new 
course of treatment quite opposed to the usual method, — Dickens, 

Opposite to ( ) ’Tfetflt’dR Standing or situated in front of • 
facing to e. g. Then he mixed wine in a bowl of ivy wood, and sitting 
down opposite to his guest bade him eat and drink, — Havele. ( fen 
1%P ) Adverse to ; contrary to e. g. By novels the reader is 

misled into another sort of pleasure opposite to that designed in an epic 
poem.— Dryden. 

Optimates [ Latin ] fe^ Men of the first rank. > 

Optional with or to ( heft to the wish or choice of ; 
depending on the choice or preference of e,g. It is optional with 
you to go or stay. — W ebster. 

Opulent in words ^ Verbose. 

Or ever Sooner than ever , before ever e.g. (0 i 

was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or evei the earth was, 
— B^ble. (a) Or ever I had seen that day, Horatio.— Shakespeare, 
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Or BO ^ 5 }^ ■pfl ^ TtSWfl Or thereabouts e, g. He had 

fever off and on for a couple of years or so — Dickens. 

Orange blossom ^^The 

white blossom of the orange-tree, worn by brides. [ Hence, colloqtif 
ally ] A bride . t, g How is the amiable and talented 

Mr. Staunton ’ and what has he come to this lovely retreat for ? 
To gather orange blossoms ^ [ t. e,, to seek a bride ] — Norris. 

Orange Peel— A nickname given by the Roman Catholics to Sir Robert 
Feel, when chief Secretary for Ireland, on account of his anti-catholic 
proclivities and adhesion to the House of Orange. 

Ordeal of battle, fire, hot water, oold water, tbe bier, the cross, 
the Buchariat and the Oorsned The ancient 

practice of referring disputed questions of criminality to supernatural 
decision by subjecting the suspected person to physical tests by fire 
&c. All otdeals e\cept that of battle were abolished in England by 
law in the early 13th century. 

Order arms [ Mihtsiy ] ^’Pil k(« <?!(.» JitsTtf 

ffitm TtfsRti! ^ gtfe^W’tt^TThe com- 

mand at which a musket is brought from ‘‘shoulder” to a position with 
Its butt resting on the ground. 1 

Order of battle [ Mthiary ] ^ 

The particular disposition given to an army for a 
determined manoeuvre on the field of battle. 

Order of merit ‘g'tRpitiR 3 R Place in a class or list in which 

the best is placed first, the next best second, and so on e g. The 
following IS a list of successful candidates at the last degree examina- 
tion arranged in order of merit. ' 

Order of the Bath — A high order of British knighthood, composed of 
three classes, viz , knights of grand crosses, knights commanders, and 
knights companions, abbreviated thus G. B C , K C. B, IC, B. 

[Tlie] Order of the day sf 51 , ^ cae’ltsf Prevalent rule or 

fashion of the time eg Fconomy in the public service is r/re 
of the rfijy —E nglish Magvzine. 

Order to ( !F5l Command to go to e. g. 

He was ordtieA to Quebec, where, his surgeon told him, he would 
certainly be laid up by the climate —Southey, 

Orderly book [ Military ]— A book for every company, in which the 
sergeants write general and regimental orders. 

Orderly sergeant \_Mihtary']~Pi. non-commissioned officer, or a soldier, 
appointed to wait upon generals or other officers, to communicate 
orders and carry messages. 

Orders of Arohiteoture — The five classic orders of architecture are 
Tuscan, Done, Ionic, Corinthian, and Composite. 

Ordinary run t^pftil‘1 The generality; the common or 

usual kind e.g, "Vidyasagar was far above the otdtnary run ol 
men ” 
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Ordinary shares Shares forming the cotnmoa 

stock of a company. 

Ordnance map 0fc*l3 »lt^fsaf A very accurate map of the country, 
made from a survey conducted under direction of the ordnance depart- 
ment, [ the constitution of state. 

Organic law A law which concerns the fundamental parts of 

Original sin sira } fifilsi '^5i5its[fe|c^ 

SM cq »|t*t ThefirstsinofAdam, namely, his 

eating the forbidden fruit • hence, either imputation of Adam’s sin to 
his posterity, or a natural corruption and tendency to sin inherited 
from him. 

Originate from or in ( ^51 Take rise from ; have 
origin in ; arise from e,g. (i) The name »« the custom 

of the sovereign presenting a gold stick to the colonel of the Life 
Guards on his receiving command of the regiment — Webster (a) 
Speculations which ortgtnate tn guilt must end in ruin, — Bishop Hall. 

Originate with ( c?t*t ^ 31 ^51 Take 

first existence from , be first discovered or suggested by . e, g. The 
scheme originated naitk the governor and the council.— Webster. 

Orpheus of highwaymen— John Gay, so called on account of his 
"Beggar’s Opera.” (1638-1738). [ digesting any thing. 

Ostrich stomach ^ 3^3313 «t35f ’3t%' Stomach capable of 

Othello’s occupation’s gone C5rlw(t3p[3 'are3ti3 >511 ®t3 No 

longer the observed of all observers. 

[The] Other day <Jlt C’f ^ ^ 33 ) At a certain time 

past, not distant, but indefinite j lately eg, (i) Did you see what 
the brigands did to a fellow they caught in Greece the other day f— 
H. R. Haggard. (2) Steam was, till the other day, the devil which 
we dreaded —Emerson, 

Other fish to fry— See Have other fish to fry. [ next world, 

[The] other world *13Wt3', ^311^3' W5t3 The non-material sphere, the 

Otium cum dig. ( digmtate ) [ Latin ] '3333 Leading 

of a retired life with ease and honor 5 retirement after giving up busi- 
ness saving some money. ( The expression is used in ]est and famili- 
arity ). 

Oui-dire [ French ] C*ft3l ^ Hearsay, 

Our trana-Atlantio cousins ^v3ttsi3l;333t33 '3|C3(^t3t?lf3^ >3^ 

3tt3 An epithet commonly applied to the Americana 

by Englishmen, because the Americans live on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean and have sprung mainly from the English. 

Out and away 35*11^3, By far. 

Out and out Completely , without reservation : e, g, (i) 

Spain has been beaten out and out by the Americans. (2) The man 
was at first an out and ont Brahmo. _ 

Out-and-onter[CD//(i7r««f]'®Pit3t33 3lfe, A thorough- 
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goer, a first-rate fellow * e, g. Master Clive was pronounced an out 
and-outci . — ^Thackeray. 

Out at elbows [ Literally ] ajiR C^'sj ^ mte PI 

3^ »tfeffCl Wearing a coat so torn as to leave the elbows uncovered 
e g. He was literally out at the elbows and out of cash, — Irving. 
( Hence, figiirahvely and colloquially ] In a state of 

destitution , in broken down circumstances e. g. Half the soil 
belonged to needy, unthrifty gentlemen, whose estates were mortgaged 
to the brim and who were out at elbows like their tenants — Froude. 

Out at heels { Literally csjfetK ’ll ^ 

Having the stockings or shoes worn out 

at the heels. [ Hence, figuratively and colloquially ] fJFSt’J 
In broken down circumstances e.g. lam almost out at heels — 
Shakespeare. [m the wrong. 

Oat at Boa eTO Wide of the mark • quite 

Out-door relief Help given to a pauper who 
does not live in the workhouse. 

Out-herod Herod 'STaitBtni ’Rt, 'sfiftt 

wistful Surpass even Herod in violence and 
cruelty, i e, outdo in wickedness, violence, or rant, the worst of 
tyrants [ Herod, the Roman Governor of Judea, was a cruel and 
bloodthirsty prince He ordered a massacre of the babes of 
Bethlehem under two years of age m order to make sure of slaying 
the infant Jesus]* e,g Oh, it offends me to the soul to hear a 
robustious pernwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 

rags, to split the ears of the groundlings it oui-kerods Herod.— 

Shakespeare. 

Out in the fifteen— In the rebel army of the Pretender, in 1715. 

Out in the forty-five— In the rebel army of the Young Pretender, 
in 1745* - . 

Out of IPFPl From —used in a variety of significations • as, 

(fil Origin or source; derivation e.g (i) Plants grow oirf the 
earth — Webster. (2) He paid me our of his own fund, — Webster. 
(3) Keep thy heart with all diligence , foe out of it are the issues of 
life.-j- Bible (4) Oufqfthe same mouth proceedeth blessine; and 
cursing. — Bible ($1 God raiseth up the poor out o/the dust. — Bible. 
(6) Even out 0/' these he contrived to extract some pecuniary profit.— 
Macaulay. (4) Result, consequence ; — denoting the motive, source, 
or reason e.g. (i) What they do not grant o«r^of the generosity of 
their nature, they may grant out of mere impatience. — Smallridge. 
(2) If they violate all laws of decorum or courtesy, it is out of sheer 
ipnorance — ^Palgrave (e) Copy from an original • quotation e. g. 
The lines have been copied out of Horace. — Webster, (rfj The state 
of being driven away from • <. g. He bowed himself and his com- 
panion oul 0/ the house,— Irving. (<) The state of being away from 
or not within c At dead of night, Clive marched out o/the fort. 
-—Macaulay, (f) Beyond e g. It was out of her power to accept the 
offer, — Thackeray, (g*) Dereliction or departure , neglect of proper 
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observance . e, g. (i) He will riot be frightened cut of his duty. — 
Webster. (2) He attempted to laugh men out o/'Virtue. — Webster. 
(h) Rescue or liberation e, g. She was delivered out of afflic- 
tions.— Webster., 

Out ofall eeas Excessively , immeasurably e. g. 

The poor'jade is wrung in the' withers otil ofall cess. — Shakespeare. 

Out of all notch (or, Seotoh and notch) Beyond 

all bounds (Scotch — The line .marked upon the ground in certain 
games, as Hopscotch), 

Out of Bedlam w 50^ ^ spr , 

Outside the limits of a madhouse; not living in a lunatic 
asylum , in full possession of one’s senses e. g Lady Clonbrony had 
not, for her own part, the slightest notion how anybody out of Bedlam 
could prefer, to a good house, a decent equipage, and a proper estab- 
lishment, what is called love in a cottage.— M, Edgeworth. 

Out of breath Pltfsi; tt’fftc® In a state of exhaustion e g. 

They all came back again, more or less out of breath , — Dickens 

Out of business ’FtW Not m any business e. g. He is out 

of business for the present. 

Out ofoash'i^iiffPl In want of money; short of funds e g. He was 
literally out at elbows as well as out of eor/r,— Irving. 

Out of cess . 'sfMllS' Beyond measure ; excessively. 

Oat of character laiw® ; Inconsistent ; improper ; 

disreputable e g. What may be deemed out of character in some of 
this good preacher’s occupations ought to be judged of with a reference 
to the times in which he was born and grew up and to the people 
among whom he lived. — C raik, 

Oat of collar [ 5 faK^] Out of employment • c.g". Sometime ago 
I dismissed the cook for wilful disobedience, and since then he has 
been, as servants call it, out of collar. 

Out of conceit with ( ^ ) 'Slf% ^ Not 

having a favourable opinion of ; no longer pleased with e.g. The 
man is out of conceit with his dress. — Webster. 

Out of countenance With the countenance 

cast down ; abashed . e g. Their best friends were out of countenance, 
because they feared that the imputations were well founded. — 
Clarendon, 

Out of course Out of order. 

Out of court Not judicially justifiable. 

Out of date Antiquated ; obsolete ; old- 

fashioned ■ e, g. (1) The neu’spaper is out of date, — McMokdie. 
(2) He sighed to think that his principles were out of date — Kaye. 

Out of door or doors Out of bouse e, g. (i) She delighted 

in household arrangement and seldom went out ofdaors^HELPS. (2) 
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A good tender catii in a sort, nestle into Plato's brain, and think from 
thence; but not into Shakespeare's. We are still tui of doors.— 
Emerson. sR, Away ; lost • e.g. His imaginary title of father- 
hood is out of doors, — Locke. 

Shut out ! dismissed e.g. He is guilty, and the question 
is out of (foor.— D kydes, 

O at of drawing ®lty® Inaccurately drawn, or 

drawn in violation of the principles of drawing. 

Oat of omployment Not m any office - e.g. The 

duties belonging to the order are, to attend lying-in-hospilals, to 
superintend the education of females, and protect decent women out 
of eniplvfmevt.—'NvB&xt?.. [The phrase is sometimes abbreviated 
into Out of employ.] 

Out of faaMoa Not m vogue ; out of use e. g. This is the old 

fashion, which never g;aes out of fashion, neither in nor out of England, 
—Emerson. 

Out offavourceilc^ . 9 ^, 'splliir Not liked any longer; 
e. g. The songs are now out of fanout. 

Out of&am0f5(*5^,Ci(7!?7t5!^ Irregular; disordered e.g. The king’s 

majesty, when he cometh to age, will see a redress of these things so 
out of /i fl»ie —Latimer , 

Out ofgatliers In distress 5 m a very impover- 

ished condition [ The allusion is to a woman’s gown, which certainly 

looks very seedy when OKI! e/gar/iw-i-,. when the cotton that kept 

the "pleats’ together has given way —Brewer ]. 

Out of gear Out of tunning order . unprepared, 

Out of hand , wa WH Without delay ; forthwith • «. g. 

(i) Ananias, heating that, by and by fell down and died out ofhatM, 
-Latimer. (2) Gather we our forces out oA«»d — Sbakespeare^ 
Out of harm’s way ^ ^ rfl ife *to At 

-FrSe^^°' England-to bfo«r ofhmvil may. 

Out Of harmony with {c^pi ftp) iffts Having no concord 

7 / 0 “ 3 th: sp^n 

about a year, ’ been out of health for 

Outofhearmgaan^Prtl^di^sBeyondthereachofhearmg .. He 
hasgoneagr2twayandisnow<.<ro/W„^. ^ 

Ou of heart heavy-hearted - T(, ■ 

tillage-ground had been so ill manared h%r h j ' 
land was what is called quite ok/ 

Edgeworts. ^ heavy].— M. 
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Out of humour In a bad temper ; discon- 

tented ■ el He bas been oui of humour since this morning. 

Out of it lij’F ’tfrf ’ifilSJS’ Left on one side ; not included. 

Out of joint Disordered ; out of proper place e.g. 

The whole machinery of Government was out of joint, and he was not 
the man to set it right. — Frotjde. 

Out of keeping 'sfjpf® ,• j ; 'oiPi'i Out of Just proper*' 

tion or harmony ; inconsistent r e. g. The very eye glass, which 
headed the cane he carried so jauntily in his hand, was out of keeping 
, with their eye-glasses, and looked like some gay young lens who had 
refused to be put into spectacles, and was winking at life on its own 
hook. — ^J. Payn, 

Out of kilter Out of regular order. 

Out of luok In misfortune, unfortunate, unlucky . 

e. g, Mr. Greaves. I am sorry for you— you are out of luck— bal every 
dog has his day. — Readk. 

Out of measure 'ar^lfilPl'Sato, Immeasurably , to a very large 

extent or degree e. g. They were astonished out of measure. — ^Bible. 

Out of method isf‘tHk^'% Irregular ; not methodical e. g. The 
proceedings of the society are out of all method. 

Out of mind Beyond the reach of memory e. g. The practice 

has been in vogue time out of mini. 

Out of mind as soon as out of sight [Proverb] ^ 

'^I'sh , Of^tl ^^il ^ I’ 

Out of office ’W Not in office or employment : e, g. 

The Liberals were then oaf of office. 

Outofone’sdepth<fl®’f^^5Ii?iOf »ff?l 

^ 'll— ^ Beyond one’s depth, r, e., where one cannot find 

his footing (in waterl e g. This great poet and philosopher, the more 
that he contemplated the nature Deny, found that he waded the more 
out of his depth . — Addison, 

Out of one’s element ^ ( cro sW ^ ), 

Not in one’s proper sphere e. g Mr, Fox with a pen m his hands, 
and Sir James on his legs in the House of Commons were, we think, 
each out of Ins proper e/ejwrw#.— Macaulay, [ cf. In one 8 
element j. , . ^ _ . _ _ . 

Out of one’s head OT sfR , Beyond com- 

manding one's mental powers • in a wandering state, mentally ; 
temporarily insane. 

Out of one’s mind ( or, senses, or wits ) Deranged in 

senses insane, e g, (i) He was actually ^ /iis mini when he 
composed the pieces for which he has been so , widely admired.— 
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Morley. (2) She cries and screams as if she were out of her senses. 
— McMordie (3) The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on 
the knee, and leaned back in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted 
made me think him further out ofhts ivifs than ever. — Dickens. [ of. 
In one’s senses ]. 

Out of one’s reach ttPf ^ 

5 tl In a place or so far that one cannot come up . e. g.\ knew we were 
far enough out of thetr reach , — Defoe. 

Oat of one’s senses— See Oat of one’s mind. 

Oat of one’s sphere ftcw? ’PtlwWl ^ Not in one’s 

ordinary or proper position or field of action e. g, A poet is out of 
kis sphere in politics. 

Oat of one’s teens Past one’s nineteenth 

year , past minority e, g. He quarrelled with a companion before he 

was <i«r o/Zhs / efi«r—FRoaDE. > 

Out Of one’s time •^finite 

Past the allotted period e, g. Jack was bred in a counting house-, 
and his father dying just as he was out of his time, left him a hand* 
some fortune —Goldsmith. Past one's minority. 

Oat of one’s way ’ififsjt?! iffel Having deviated from 

one’s tegular or ordinary method . e, g. He goes out of hts way to find 
cause of censure.— Webster. 

Oat of one’s wits— See Oat of one’s mind. 


Oat of order ^ ^ Not in a sound, normal-, 

or proper condition , disordered e.g. The watch never went well 
trom the beginning, and was always getting out of order , — ^Thackeray, 
Out of place '^tPl ^ Inappropriate ; un- 

*• S- Pious reflections are out of place in mere story 
s. Thackeray, Not in the proper place ; out of order 

social system was out of place, and the 

parts could no longer work in harmony -Frodde. 

Having sustained loss of money e. g. •(!) 
nnf n ^ wther because he was a more philosophic spirit, or was 
® ’ouk the blow more coolly.iREA^ (2) He 

L^m^deSera shill £z°°,ooo out of pocket, before 

e maae even a shilling by this machine —Smiles, 

^'^FacbseS^hiWof^^ ^ -fliliFl Not having 

m French.iFRouDl ^ ‘ properly express himself 

pies printed befomHaw i"® publisher (the co- 

not to be had In the ° ^II sold or otherwise disposed of). 

metimes found very curious pieces either out 
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of print or not'to be met with in the shops of our London booksellers. 
—Addison. 

Out 'of proportion to ( ’tfiprtc*! 'srsM 

Une^al in amount or degree to • immensely greater considering e, g, 
([i) The discontent 'excited by direct imposts is always out of proper- 
iiok to the quantity of money which they bring into the exchequer.— 
Macaulay. (2)1 He had much to say of America, the more that it 
gave occasion for his favourite topic, — that society is being enlightened 
■by a superficial tuition, outofolS. pfoportton to its being restrained by 
moral culture. — Emerson. 

Out of queBtion ^ 

Beyond discussion or debate , unquestionably , undisputably : 
e. g. He no doubt thought the praise he has conceded to him ge^e^ 
oils, and esteemed himself out of all question, the better poet of the 
two.— Emerson. 

Out of quiet [ Obsolete ] Disturbed ; restless : e. g, She 

is much CMi o/'j'Miei,— Shakespeare. i 

'OatofreafihC«TW*f^Hl In a place or situation which is be- 

yond reach e g. He is quite out of reach now. 

Out of repair In disrepair • wanting repair . e. g, The school- 

building IS out of repair. 

Out of rule Not regulated by any known rule s irregular ; 

e g. His conduct was out e/all rule. 

'Out of aeason Wf, 'stTOf j TOSpS sit?, Not in the proper 

season or time j at an improper time e. g. (i) The seed was sown 
out of season, — Webster. ( 2 ) He is witty out of season, — Webster, 
(3) He will be repeating his folly in season and owt of season, until 
'at last it has a hearing.— Helps. 

■Out of flight ( or view ) ^Sf Beyond the range of vision, either 

physically or mentally e, g, (i) I did not care to go out of sight of the 
boat — Defoe, ( 2 ) They keep out of sight what is beneficial, and hold 
up to public imitation all that is defective. — Macaulay. (3) She soon 
wheeled away with scornful laughter out of sight for ever and a day.— ' 

Professor Wilson. 

Out of sight, out of mind {Proverb^ ^ . 

^51 <£icer cs|c«l” The persons or things that we do not generally 
see, we are apt to forget soon. , 

Out of sorts ^ W 

some letters, or sorts of type^ in the font, deficient or exhausted , 
out of order, [Hence] *ttflf5Pir ^ Unwell, either physically 

or mentally e,g. (r) I have been o«# to day and not up to’ 

my work at all. — McMordie. ( 2 ) A man is seedy after a debauch, 
when he looks and feels out of sorts — Brewer. 

Oat of spirits Cheerless , dispirited e. g. All idea of a 

peerage was out of the question, the baronet’s two seats in Parliament 
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being lost- He was both out of pocket and out of spirtls by that 
catastrophe.— Thackerat. 

Oat of spite fewiS! Out of malice e, g. The dwarf cut off the dead 
man’s bead out of GoLDsmTH, 

Oat of temper ’W't In bad temper , irritated j 

sullen ; peevish e g, 1 did not care to say much to him, as he was- 
evidently out of McMordib. 

Out of the common , cjgfe Unusual ; pre-eminent eg. 

She was a simple-hearted woman, on whom whatever chanced to hec 
ears out of the common made a great impression.— J Pays 

Oat of the aomtaontan ^ £?<t( tit ^ps ^ ^ 

csi , ^r’ltttil‘1 Different from, or superior to, the generality , uncommon 
e. g fils appearance was something oa< of the common »*««.— Irving. 
Oat of thfl frying pan into the fire m 

Having fallen into greater or 
more painful state or condition in endeavouring to escape from a lesser 
one e. g. The man in debt tries a friend or a relative, but all that 
he obtains is a civil leer and a cold repulse. He tries a money-lender • 
and if he succeeds, he is only o«r of the frying pan into the HnJ. 
Smiles. ' ■' ' 

OatofthefolnesBOftlieheartk^i^^inrtRsWw; UTO Im- 

pelled by the emotions swellmg withm • e, g. Out of the fulniss of the 
litaH the mouth speaketh.— Bible, 

Oat of the gutter Lowly born . e. ' "We could never have 

supposed one of out blood would commit the crime of mariyinv a 
plebeian and for love —"Then why do you marry your sons to gfrh 
out of the gutur ?"-English Magazine, ^ ^ 

Oat of the pale of ( ^ ,(^-,5 Beyond the limits of e p-, 

i»" »'i <•' M r 

exhausted stale of their horse? anS from the 

Sv S' 

Tr-SSS ^ ^ N., 

olSHSSrW" 

ordinary path , removed at , ^ anti 

Tom a little OK/ of the' nitty on buaneV^’n^^^ ^ “ust take 
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with his father's help, to the upper room, — H ayell. 

ceitl'^sf ^ Obscure and unknown • e. g. He lives in a most 
out of the way corner of the town. <Si‘ftC'9' Removed • e, g. The 
Sultan puts into a sack, and throws into the Bosphorus, any one of 

his harem he wishes out of the may.— B rewer, ’tV ’ll aflf^ 

^ ’OT ^ Out of the usual course or method : e. g. 

If one gentleman under a cloud is not to put himself a little out of the 
my to assist another gentleman in the same condition, what is human 
nature ?— Dickens. 

Oat-of-the-way place ^ 

A place very hard to get to ; an obscure and unknown place : e. g. 
Packets of very useful articles now come at a cheap rate from many 
an out’of-the-way place. — McMordie. 

Oat of the wood [Colloqmal] Freed from dangers or difficulties s 

e. g. Not being a man of invention, he could not see his way out of 
the wood at all— Reads, [ cf. the proverb— Don’t halloo till you 
are out of the wood. ] 

Oat of time WSll ^ *tnf Too soon or too 

late, JjSftc® ^ C^Stell Not keeping time in music. 

Out of touch with ( 5 fl 3 ft 3 «) Jtft® 'C*f? csmtfstPt =?i ’r>J« 'st'W 

Having very little intercourse or sympathy with gv The present 
zemindar is said to be quite out of touch with the tenants. 

Oat of trim 'StspSC*! Jife® ^ -SW® sRt Not properly prepared j 

—applied to a ship when not properly stowed or balanced for sailing. 

Outoftune C^, apl®^, Not accordant or harmonious; discor- 
dant j harsh e. g. Like sweet bells jingled out of tune. — Shakes- 
peare, Hence siW’t In a bad temper ; 

ruffled ; irritated e. g. He is out cf tune. — Webster. 

Oat of uniform ’ll Not m uniform ■ not having 

the prescribed dress on e. g. Sepoys in uniform and out of uniform 
crowded around in a state of tumultuous excitement. — K aye. 

Oat of use Not in use or employment ; e. g. (i) As a langu- 

age grows, many new words are introducted and many old ones 
fall out of use. — McMordie. (z) Half-informed people apply the 
name of Americanisms to expressions which have simply dropped out 
of use in England. — F reeman. 'ST'^I’l^® Unused e. g. There was a 
bow which Ulysses had left when he went for Troy. It had lam by 
since that time, out of use and unstrung, for no one had strength to 
draw that bow save Ulysses, — L amb, 

Oat of way ; ®5Ftt® ; Away from the beaten 

track ; odd ; apart ; incoherent. [ employment. 

Out of work 'SfC^FCWl Out of working order, C^^5| Without 

Out on or upon ®jt?t ^ i 5?'^ 1 ifhs 1 ft 1— ^ ^ 
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Shame upon I Away with ’ — an expression of dislike or contempt 
(i) "Now out on thy faint heart cried Mentor, who hitherto had been 
silent. — H avell. (2) Oni on your feasting and your wooing 1 — Haveel. 

Oat on it Pfra ^ ^ f<(^ ^ ^ Away 

with It ; — an expression of dislike or contempt • t, g. "Out on xl he 
cried, finding all his efforts of no avail. "It is a shame to think how far 
beneath Odysseus we all are in the strength of our hands.’’ — H aveee 

Out on you— Same as Out upon you {q. o.) 

Out-patient pi One who only 

receives advice and medicine from an infirmary. 

Out to out ^ 'si’ttl , !Tsra^ From one extreme limit to 

another including the whole length, breadth, or thickness , — applied to 
measurements. 

Out upon— See Out on. 

Out upon it Pftef ift'8 ^ '5jl ^finil vft® C Pulfw'S'ij'f ) Away with 
It ; — an expression of dislike or contempt. [See Out on it]. 

Out upon you ^ B^ill ’Tt^ { Away with you an 

expression of dislike or contempt. 

Out With ^ Away with. [S'coff A] (C^tH Ppp) Out- 
side of. _ At o nce. 

Out With it [ Colloquial ] CSC^ ^ Confess the truth • give out 

what you know e, g. Out xoitk tt , let me have the real facts. — 
Trollope 

Outer bar In England, the body of 

junior { or utter ) barristers ,— so called because in court they occupy 
a place beyond the space reserved for king's counsel. 

Out-geneial Owl'll '*llx)rr»i '¥ill Outdo in generalship e, g At the 
battle of Waterloo Napoleon was out-generalled by Wellington, 

Outgrow '5tj%3F5i ^ Grow too great or too old for e, g. The 
boy has outgrown his old coat. 

Out-night '5ti5 Talk away the whole night c. g, 

I would out-mght you, did nobody come. 

But, hark, I hear the footing of a man. — S hakespeare, 

Outrage on { PFI-i fVp ^ 'srsjtstff Injurious violence offered 

to (persons or things) e, g. (i) I take your offer and will live with 

you provided you do no outrages on silly women or poor passengers 

Shakespeare. (2) The most dreadful part of slavery, to my mind 
IS Its outrages on the feelings and affections— the separating of families' 
for instance.— M rs Beecher Stowe, 

Outrun ( or Overrun ) the oonatable [ Colloquial ] 'qfefirs' ^5 
^ Spend more than a man is worth or can pay e g. Notwithstanding 
his retired, quiet life, he was constantly outrunning the constable ~ 
Smiles. 

Outstay ( or Overstay ) one’s welcome 'si'm cfftc^ ^(§\os 415 sftjpj 
Pi ’Uft' Sci Stay in another’s house so long that one 
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ceases to be a welcome guest, and the host or hostess becomes- 
impatient of bidding him good-bye. A A son-in-law should on no 
account spend more than three nights at his fatber-in-Iaw’s, for then 
he IS sure to overstay hts welcome 

Outstrip the wind 'sffe Go very fast. 

Out-Timon Timon ^*11 Be more misanthropical than 

even Timon.. [Timon of Athens was a misanthrope of 5th century 
B. c. and the principal figure in Shakespeare’s play so called]. 

Outward bound Piitri*! Sfwl SaiS Destined to proceed in an 

outward direction or to foreign parts, — said especially of vessels, and 
opposed to homeward hound, 

Over again ^ <£1^^ Once more ; with repetition • e g. (i) We 

have got to begin the world over ogotB.— Thackerat, {2) I now had 
a great deal of work to do over again, — Defoe. ^ 

Over against ( 'sf’W Opposite ; in front of . e, g. 
Over against this church stands a hospital. — Addisoit, 

Over and above (c^ t®5 In addition to • besides e. g, 

(I) Over and above this Bentley is obliged to make two concessions 
winch take the edge ofi his agreement. — De Quincey. (2) This was 
the only great change over and above the change which had fallen on 
the youngest gentlemen, — Dickens. (3) He gained, over and above^ 
the good will of the people. — L’Estrange. 

Over and again Once more. 

Over and over, or Over and over again Repeatedly j 

once and again e, g, (i) The king as usual repeated the same words 
over and over, — Macaulay. (2) Still matters were patched up here, 
and made good there, over and over again, — Dickens. 

Over head and ears in ( Insist (?t^) ^ 

Deeply immersed in e, g, (i) He is over head and ears tn debt. — 
Thackeray, (a) You think I must be over head and ears tn love with 
Mirah. — G. Eliot. 

Over night The preceding night ■ e, g. He had sent on board 

the boat over night a large store of provisions. — Defob. 5 TO 
During the whole period of the night e. g. When you next pay ns a 
visit, you must stay over night, — McMordie, 

Over one’s oup ^1^ While drinking wine e, g. They 

made a compact with each other over their cups. 

Over one’s head ^ 

i!|^ While still m one’s occupation e, g, "A good 

daughter she has been to me," continued the fond father ; "for when 
debts and losses took alb that we had — for we paid to the uttermost 
farthing, Mr. Paul Holton . we owe no man a shilling — when all my 
earnings and" savings were gone, and the house over our head— the 
house I was born in, the house she was born in — 1 loved it the better 
for that— taken away from us, then she gave up the few hundreds she 
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was entitled to m right o( her blessed mother to purchase an annuity 
for the old man, svhose trust in a villain had brought her' to want.” 
Miss Mitford. ‘ 

Offer seas To foreign lands. 

Over the head of ( Beyond the comprehension of. 
Over the left, or Over the left ehonlder ^ 'siftlf*!- 

^ y t ^^l • “m ^'01 An old but still current 

colloquialism, or slang expression, used at an aside to indicate insin- 
cent}>, negation, or disbelief * e, g. He said it, and it is true over the 
ie/K —W ebster. ' , 

Over the whole length and breadth of ( a place ) csftsf '?tTO n#[ 

All over ; throughout e. g. Under such influences it is not 
strange that disorder of every kind ran not over the length a,ni breahli 
of the land.— Kaye. 

Overoharged with (c^Pl fpp) Filled too full with , 

crowded with .eg Our language is overcharged, wtih consonants — 

I doubt or hesitation. 

Overoome a eoniple #5 ffi s(Cr?5 ^ Get the better of a 

Overcome with { ) ^tiil Subdued by • e, g. He is over',. 

come mik fatigue t 

Ov erdr aw one's ledger ^C5f CR spfl istfc? ^ ^ 

^'851 Overdraw one's banking account 
Overflow with gratitude Sg un^yg 

or egress sufficiently, one's sense of gratefulness r a- Ti.a 
over/fawrrf v>Mh grahHie at the sight of his redeemed ^ 

The route 

Make too 

i ^ Leap too far. 

Overran the oon?abie4ee oXaK constSf ‘ ' 

"irnot; 

overeAot the mark Alva had 

-ares and anxieties. 

HPj 
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Owe one a grudge ^ '*rtart*t«tt^ Bear ill-will 

towards one : e, g. He owed hint a grudge, because he was the son of 
his old enemy Sycorax. — LAitis. 

Owe one a spite ^ Entertain a mean hatred 

for one e. g. His conduct shows that he owes you a spite. 

Oweto(C#(f¥|5[t^'t?t^)«tf%«ftK'5t^^W'?f?C«^c^’^ 

^*IT obliged or bound to pay to . e. g. We owe obedience to 

the law of reason. — H ooker. f*It^ ^<(J ^trl, 

'C^tWt ^*1 ■sff® 98?! Be obliged to ascribe to • e. g. From mouth 
to mouth ran the word that the English were showing their heels, and 
in a moment, even the wretched slaves at the oars, who owed all their 
misery to France, were pulling like mad men — B lue Pavilions, (C^ 

^ 'IW Be obliged to for 

something • be indebted to ; e, g. In short, the poet owes to his legend 
what sculpture owed to the temple — Emerson. 

Owen Mereditii— The pen-name of Robert Bulwer Lytton ( Ex- Viceroy 
of India ). 

Owing to Of3 Payable to , due to e, g. You must pay the man 

what IS owing to him for the goods supplied by him. f¥l 

^ CTPt ^11%) Ascribable to • imputable to • arising from ; 

on account of e. g Misfortunes are often owing to vices.— W ebster. 
Owl light C?ft^ Dusk, the blind man’s holiday. 

Own up [ Colloquial 1 ^^Til ‘F?l Acknowledge ; admit , confess e g. 
What do you want I should own up about a thing for, when I don’t feel 
wrong t — Howells. [ proach of a storm. 

Ox eye ^ CSI^^'S A cloudy speck indicating the ap- 

(An) Ox on one’s tongue A bribe given to keep silence, (The 

Athenian coin was stamped with the figure of an ox). 

Oxford tie jpre »(1 ^ 

A kind of shoe, laced on the instep, and covering the foot nearly to 
the ankle. 

(An) Oyster part— In theatrical language, a part in which the actor ap- 
pears, speaks, or acts only once. 


P. 

P. P. 0. — ^The abbreviation of the French expression "Pour prendre 
conge.” In English “Paid parting call.” [ When a writer is leaving a 
locality he leaves his visiting card in the houses of the gentlemen he 
calls on with the letters P. P. C. added to his name to signify that he 
has paid his parting call ]. 

P. S. (Post-Scriptum) [Latin\ Postscript ; t. e , Something added 
to a letter already written. 
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•(Be) P and Q Be of the first quality. [This phrase is used 

in familiar conversation, but not allowed in polite society] . g> 

Bring in a quart of maligo, right true, 

And look, you rogue, that it be p and q. — Rowland. 

Pace the web ^nitra Windup the cloth on 

the beam periodically as it is woven in a loom. [ leave. 

Pace taa [ Latin ] With your consent 5 by your 

Pacific penetration ^ 'sra«t3 '25!?itn ^ll ^fillil '^'1 Acquiring 

sway without the use of lorce ot arms e. g The Policy of pacific 
penetration ( unto Morocco ) which France has been pursuing has now 
given place to armed intervention. — Stead. 

Pack a jury {or assembly) ^[53 ^ 

«{ 5 r Bring together a 3 Uty ot assembly unfairly and 

fraudulently for the attainment of some unjust end e,g. To pack 
a]u>y was now the great object of the king.— Macaulay. 

Pack animal ^ 5 ^ <^53 An animal (as a horse, mule, &c.) employed in 
cattymg packs. 

Pack card C«(5rtS m sRlfWC't 3t>i Put together 

cards in such a manner as to secure the game unfairly e.g. And 
mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown.— Pots. ^1 Cheat ; 

act unfairly e g She has packed cards with Cssar. — Shakespeare. 

Pack horse etil^ Csftu^, C^l5l A horse employed in carrying packs. 

Pack ice A large area of floating pieces of ice 

driven together more or less closely. 

Pack needle A needle for sewing with pack thread. 

Pack off ’It'd Cause to go e, g. The boy was packed off to 
school. (’?t5tr^’3 3t^fi[) clfSsil orsy] Send away 

with one's bag and baggage. Will Send off e. g. He packed 

the beggar*)/.— Webster istisfstfe slml Depart in haste . e.g 
Poor Stella must pack off ro town. — SwiTT “ 

Pack saddle A saddle made for supporting the load on a pack 
animal r pe{](jief’g staff 

Packstafi 'SW’lHrR A staff for supporting a pack, a’ 

Pack tram [ ,1/if. ] qgcait A troop of pack animals. 



Pack wife (^51^8) Jife liMl ^ 0 ?) Unite with in bad measures 

e g. Go, pack totih him.— Shakbspeahe, "Kures . 

Packet boat (ship or vessel) qf a vessel emnin..«j 

Paokst day sw TOCS ««wlSSl1i,c,ftV?fi»R^,Tbed.,fo, 
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mailing letters to go by packet. The sailing daj-- 

of a packet vessel 

Pacta conventa [Laim'\ The conditions agreed on. 

Pactum illicitum \Lattn\ An illegal agreement. 

Pad saddle A cushion used as a saddle without a 

tree or frame 

Pad the hoof [Colloquial] ^tif^ viTalk e. g BatP^ 

expressed his opinion that it ^vas time to pad- the /roo/i— D ickers. 

Paddle one’s own canoe [Colloquial] 5 ?^ cigsr ^ 

^ Mind one’s own business , attend to one’s own work e. g. 

My wants are small, I care not at all 
If my debts are paid when due. 

I drive a\vay my strife in the ocean of life, 

While I paddle my omn canoe — CLiFTOir, 

Paddle your own canoe [ Proverl ] 'sjt’lsit? 5?^ csei ifts Mmd your 
own business. ( 1 he caution was given by President Lincoln of North 
America ). 

Paddock stone— A stone popularly supposed to be obtained from the 
head of a paddock ( a large toad ), and to possess certain magical and 
medicinal virtues, for which reason it is sometimes worn as a charm. 

Paddock stool lar^, A toadstool. 

Painful to ( <> Inti'S ) ’tcsf Causing pain to , distressing 

to e,g. Evils have been more /«/«/«/ #0 us in the prospect than m 
the actual pressure. — A ddison. 

Paint from nature fSf ciff%l fer ^ Represent 

actual scenery and forms, as opposed to copying other pictures. . 

Paint in bright colours ^ Embellish, ^lEt^l Ex- 

aggerate e. g. Mr. Sen’s biographer has glossed over his defects 
and patnied his qualities tn bright colouis. 

Paint out ^ Describe vividly e g. Disloyal ' The word 

15 too good Xapnni out her wickedness.— D rtden. 

Paint ( the town ) red [ United SUtes slang] C^fSTt^SRi 

( ^155 ) Break out in a boisterous spree e. g> 

Singapore has been in trouble. During the greater part of three days 
— 22nd, 23rd, 24th February — the town was "painted red" by Chinese 
rowdies, and the air was full of bludgeons and buckshot. — ^J apaN Mail. 

Paintthe lily ^ ^ Indulge m hypeibolical 

praise ; exaggerate the beauties, good points, &c. of a subject. 

Paint the lion Jit (Sailor’s termj Strip a person naked and then 
smear the body all over with tar. 

Painter’s colic A disease due to lead-poisoning. 

(A) Painted Jezebel — A flaunting woman of bold spirit but loose morals* 

Pair of colours PPiFfCsra fJrtFl Two flags carried by a 

regiment, one the national ensign, and the other the flag of ^the 
regiment. ' 
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«1W *tt«’!rt Fit , suit «■ S’ 


My heart was made to fit and patr mih 

•I'' 

Tn»c*Diur. RWHlW«B 1 iftje « IITIJS. ™ 

n*awnt«'c»IJ"MRW ft'’”'-’'*’ *’”' * 

Fnter into an aetcement With (one of opposite party or opinion) by 
Ti-hich both aerfe to abstain from voting on specified questions oj 's^es 
IpXZifr, c..(] c g Mr. Barbour has se.ife Mn 

Bristowc from the 14th to the remainder of the session —English 
■NEWSPArCR. 

PairroyaMrdtsPrtOTriftfe^ ^ Three things of a sort t. g 
Something in his face gave me as much pleasure as a pair royal of 
naturals in my own hand — GoiDsMiTB. 

Pairing time im^ The time when birds couple e, g, Spring 

is the pan i«g tme with some birds 

Palp-oa oar Gm. ^ ®iW<?ra A railway cat especially design- 

ed and furnished tor the comfort of travellers, 

Palaoo court iltspnirtctiit ftstillaw The domestic court of the 

kings of Great Britain, which administered justice between the king’s 
domestic servants It was held once a week before the steward of the 
Iiousehold and Knight Marshal , its jurisdiction extending twelve 
miles in circuit from His Majesty’s palace It was abolished in 1849. 
Palo before ( ^ ) truest ^ nl fpjet® tjerfl, iqtifl sipfij 

Pfstfri, tit Ifil rlfaul Lose colour or lustre, or wane, in the presence of, or 
liy reason of e, g He wore a very gorgeous dress, but it paled 
before the one put on by the other knight, which was made of cloth of 
gold. 

Palo faces ^fcijriPsR ssitf^ wslt^t 5 <9^ 

'FfeiflC-f ifRisI r(tt^ A name given by the American Indians to 
the European settlers 

Palestine soup — Soup made of Jerusalem artichoke. 

Palette kmfe 5(^3 csitq A knife with 

a very ilexible steel blade and no cutting edge, rounded at the end, used 
by painters to mix colours on the grinding slab or palette, 

PallMalK pronounced PeW mein^Stf^lg A game once common m 
EnRland. but now disused, m which a wooden ball was driven with a 
mallet or club through an arch or ring of iron placed at the end of a 

walk Ine person who drove the ball through the ring by the fewest 

blows, or by a number agreed on, was the winner, sfotj sjgc^ 
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A street in London so called from its having once been the- 
place for playing this game. 

Pall upon f fspp ^ ^ ^ Become 

insipid to : e. g. The most agreeable diversions fall upon the taste on 
a too protracted enjoyment of them. — Dickens, 

Falladium =?elfe*tcw Something that affords 

defence, protection or safety of a people, &c. the statue of Pallas 
was the Palladium of Troy 

Palm off «PT5»ttni ’ll Pass off by fraud or any 

other unfair means - e g.\ Once upon a time a Scotchman made a 
great impression on the simple native mind by palming off some thou- 
sands of florins among them at the nominal value of half-a-crown,— 
Hagoari). 

Palm oil *rtf5n^ An oil or fat obtained from the pulp of the 

fruit of the palms, especially of the oil-palm, allied to the cocoanut- 

palm. [ Slang ] A bribe or tip , — so called because it' 

greases the palm . e. g The enterprising sight-seer who proceeds on 
this plan, and who understands the virtue of “palm oil" and a calm 
demeanour, is sure to see everything he cares to see —Dickens, 

Palm ( or Palm off ) on or upon { ftnl stsifi, 4^1^51 

W«5l ( (W't SfHtt’Il ) Impose on by- 

fraud • e.g. (i) He had fidmed a tale the girl that some secret ' 
mystery prevented his marrying her just then,— D ickens, (s) He 
tried to/iaf»» oj^a horse on me , but luckily before I purchased him- 
I found that he was blind. — M cMordie. ( 3 ) Mr. Gladstone nowhere 
shines more than in distinguishing the true Homeric conceptions 
palmed off upon the world by Euripides and Virgil. — F reeman, 

Palm Sunday — The Sunday next before Easter. [ So called in memory 
of Christ’s triumphant entry into Jerusalem, when the multitude- 
strewed the way with palm branches and leaves ], 

Palm wme ^tf^, ^ The sap of several species of palms, 

especially of the wild date palm and the palmyra called also fdin 
toddy. 

Palmy days Pn®Wj? Prosperous or happy days, [ "As those were- 
to a victorious gladiator when he went to receive the palm branch as 
the reward of his powers.” ] 

Paludal fever W? Malarial fever. [ So called, because generated 

in marshy districts, /nfuifaf meaning marshy ] 

Pan out [ Colloquial ] fiPftK ’Rl . WT ttiSM Yield, afford ; result : «. i- 
She didn’t pan out well. — W. Beack, 

Pander to ( ^ One who ministers to 

( the evil designs or passions of another ) ■ e.g. Those wicked panders 
to avarice and ambition, who would tempt him to seek another fortune. 

— Borke. ( ^ * 1 ^ 

Minist;er to (the eyil, des,igns ox passions of others) : i g, (i) In many 
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of the comic productions, Dryden unfortunately fo the pre- 

vailing taste for loose allusion and equivoque.— Shaw's History op 
English Literature. 

Pandora’s box ^ ) A receptacle contain- 

ing innumerable evils. [ Pandora, so the legend says, was a beautiful 
<■ woman to whom Jupiter, in order to punish the theft of heavenly fire 
by Prometheus, gave a box containing all the ills of human life, which, 
on the bo\ being opened, spread over all the earth ] e, g. Pandora's 
box was opened for him, and all the pains and gtiefshis imagination had 
ever figured, were abroad,— Mrs. Linton. 

Panel game lastS’iPi ottriPi vpfe ^ A method of stealing money in 



Till'll)! A house of 

prostitution in which the rooms have secret entrances to facilitate theft 
by accomplices of the inmates. 

Panel aaw lisp C|t? A handsaw with fine teeth. 

Panel thief c^t'Osi.is C5t5 One who robs m a panel house. 

Panned ont . Cif^ Exhausted . bankrupt 

Pant for ( m ^ Long eagedy 

J filings warmed, 

PA«r C ^ rests not tilt fnformed-CHDR^ 

-Drvden, from out his Veil 

‘’“f y twa K,.d..„ d™ 

S“ T' 

in«™T-^ShVS®r! *'»■ "I*" i»p» 

'“"'■■Me. 

p.p»"« X 3:? s? «« A, ...w „ 

’«w. TOW. w ^ 
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Paper weight Eftl Any object used as a weight to prevent loose 
papers from being displaced by wind, or otherwise 

Par accord [French'] By agreement , in harmony. 

Par depit [French] Out of spite; 

Par exeellenoe [ French ] By way of eminence. 

Par example [ French ] By example , for instance 

Par force [ French ] By fprce. 

Par value smtsj n ; aisfk® to oil iffir 

Nominal value. 

Paradise of fools 'SiSlOT’^sf A limbo popularly believed to be the region 
of vanity and nonsense , ( Hence ). a state of happiness based on 
fictitious hopes and expectations. [ The old Schoolmen devised a place 
between Paradise and ‘Purgatory,’ to get rid of a theological difficulty. 
If there is no sin without intention, then infants and idiots cannot com- 
mit sin, and if they die cannot be consigned to the purgatory of evil 
doers but not being believers or good-doers, they cannot be placed 
with the saints The Roman Catholics place them m the Paradise of 
Infants and the Paradise of Fools. — Brewer. See Pool’s para- 
dise ] eg' 

A limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of fools,— Nixirto-a, 

Parallel to ( C?Pl ) sitSF Running side by side with • e. g. 
Civilisation and social reformation run parallel to each other. ( 

) ’PitSiit Equidistant from in all parts • e, g This line is not 
parallel to that. 

(A) Parallel to ( ’ll ^ A case or in- 
cident similar to e. g Let them mention one act of James 11 to 
which a parallel is not to be found in the history of his father.— 
Macaulay. 

Parallel with ( C5|ft5( ’ll ’RFf Having 

the same direction or tendency with , in accordance with e g When 
honour runs parallel •with the laws of God and our country, it cannot 

be too much cherished.— Addison. ( c^t’f f¥|sf ) JpffSJBtt’l 
^ ^sftsi Running or extended in the same direction with e g. 
It denotes that the sails are parallel with the course of the wind — 
Webster. 

Parcel out dhSITl Divide and distribute by parts and portions 

e, g These ghostly kings would parcel out my power.— Dryden. 

Pardon is the most glorious hind of revenge [Proverb] 
fS I 

Pardon me ^ srpf ^ TO 

■^ITOS ^5 ) Excuse me. ( A phrase used to express courteous denial or 
contradiction ), of, I beg yonr pardon. 

Pari passu [Latin ] jprWPf At the same time ■ side by side. 
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Pariah dog W ^ 4 Ofrt ’W ^ A mongrel 

race of half-wild dogs which act as scavengers in oriental cities. 

Parian verso 111 natured verse, so called from Archilochos, 

a native of Paros 

Pans garden ^ A bear-garden, a noisy disorderly place So 
called from the bear-garden on the bank of the Thames, kept by one 
Robert de Pans in the time of Richard II 

Parish register aiwt'U ^Jsl, ' 5 ^, A 

book in which are recorded the births, baptisms, marriages, deaths, 
and burials in a parish 

Parisian wedding— The massacre of St. Bartholomew, ( Aug 24th. 
1:572 ) during the festivities at the marr-age of Henri of Navarre and 
Margaret of Prance 

Parliamentary train— A tram which carries passengers at a minimum 
rate fi\ed by Parliament (In 1845 this was fixed at a penny a mile and 
It was raised by Act of Parliament during the Great VVar). 

Parlonr boarder { ite ) A pupil at a boarding school 

who lives with the principal and receives extra care and attention. 
Hence, one in a privileged position. 

Parlour tricks -0^ 

Accomplishments ( singing, witty conversation, 8:c ) that are useful m 
company. ^ 

Parol arrest s?f|fstc |^3 CHiPw asdni*! sj® cst^ts An arrest in pursuance of 
a verbal order from a magistrate. 

Prrs adversa f LaCm ] The opposite party. 

Part and parcel ^ wit»| Essential portion , inseparable 

part f g A sharp look and a thoughtful frown were /mi f ond paiccl 
of his smile — DickhN’S 

Part compsnv vRwfg ■gtSMfe ^['ayl Separate from one another t g. In 
the fit't shock of grief he had come to console and comfort him, and 
from that time they had never parted company — DiCKnvs 

Part from ( ) f:pf 5 feta Tal, Bi^al ^ 051 , irl fifeg ^«?i| 

TaKcleiveof go away from , separate from e, g George would 

have parted from Amelia at any r?te — Tiuckpray. ( WtiJ 

agtH Titl ifl tfel tl-Stl Depart from • leave eg Is it not true, sir, 
that the wise incicnis did not praise the ship paiiitig with flying 
colours fj om tl.c port, but onlj that brave sailor which came back w ith 
tern shcLts and battered sides, stript of her banners, but having ridden 
out the storm ’—Em Eusov ■'ifrsjt'l TlTl Relinquish, forsake e, g 
Powerful hands will not part easily from possession wan with arms 

Mu TON' 

Part good friends (^^H) Ptrt?; irsl Take leave of each 

other on friendiv terms c g The peasant who at first hit his instructor 
vithb!o.vs was graduallj pacified, and they parted good friends ox 
last.— \V. L, Collins 
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Part up I [ Sla7ig ] Hand over • e. g. '‘If you don't soon pari 

Hp with the money you owe me there’ll be trouble." — Brewer. 

Part with ( ’Rt; 5tfer|C(f«5l; 

Be separated from , quit ; resign , lose : e. g, (i) The Romans! 
contrary to federal right, compelled them to part wtih Sardinia.~ 
Grew. ( 2 ) I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and I am sure be would 
not part with it for all the world. — Lamb. 

Partake of ( sometimes less properly, in ) cutH fel wtn ftp) 

5'S5l ; ( ) Plfst Cfenl Take a part, portion, or share 

in (anything in common with others) , participate in e, g. (i) I can now 
neither ^oi'faieo/ the pleasures of a revel, nor contribute to raise its 
]ollity. — GoLDSMiru. ( 2 ) How far brutes i» this faculty it 

IS not easy to determine. — Locke, ( ’I® ) ^*^5^ ii|^ eRitif 
Have something of the properties, nature, or office of : e.g The 
attorney of the Duchy of Lancastar partakes partly of a (udge, and 
partly of an attorney-general. — Bacon. 

Partake to t Obsolete ] ( ) '5r'*f5t% ’Rl ; "sp.*! oratfl Share out 
to 5 give a part of to e, g. Your exultation partake to every one. — 
Shakespeare. 

Partaker of or in ( ftp ) Participator in , sharer of «. g. 

(i) The Gentiles have been made partakers of their spint and things. 
—Bible. (2) Wish me partaker »« thy happiness,— Shakespeare. 

Parthian arrow (or shaft, or shot) *1;??? ’Rst 

sift 5ji ’WH An arrow dis- 

charged at an enemy when retiring from him j hence, a parting or last 
shot [The Parthians are said to have been accustomed to shoot while 
retiring on horseback at full speed] e. g. Aunt Esther was right 

there, and that Parthian shaft she had let fly at a venture had also 

food for thought in it. — J Payn. 

Parthian glance or look ftflWt^ C*H A glance or look cast 

when parting or retreating e, g. The partkian look which the retreat- 
ing Mrs, O' Dowd flung over her shoulder almost upset Mrs. Crawley’s 
gravity.— Thackeray. 

Parthian shaft or shot— See Parthian arrow. 

Partial to (PPft ftp -JpWfSl aift 'siptt Unduly 

biassed to ( one party ) j having an unreasonable predilection for 
( anything ) ; e, g, (i) Self-love will make men partial to themselves 
and friends. — Locke. (2) He was not partial to an inordinate display 
of wealth, — Scott. . , , 

ParfciaUty for or to ( ft|?( ’ll ) «tft ^ 

Bias to ; special fondness for ■ e. g. The partiality of Shakespeare far 
Friars is well known. — Macaulay. I crime, 

PartioepB criminis [ Latin ] An accomplice m a 

Partioipateinorofic^ftps) (SlW "*^*1®!% ^Sl 

Have a share in ( anything in common with others )_ ; take a part m ; 
partake of • e. g, (i) In the entire process in which a new being 
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originates, two distinct classes of action parltctpaie. — Carfester. (2) 
He would pariictpate cf their wants. — Hayward, 

(The) Parting of the ways fwi siWt? TO ’ll Critical moment 

when one has to choose between two different courses of action. 

Party jury ^ life's ipl A jury composed of 

different parties, as one which is half natives and half foreigners. 

Party man ^ A partisan. 

Party spirit f’TO ^ ^ The animus or feeling of a party man. 

Party to ( C^t’f 1 ^ One concerned or interested 

in e, g Three years must pass before he would be of age to be a 
fariy fti a valid contract.— Frodde (CtFts f^) ^ 

One who takes part with others in ( an affair ) ; participator in * e, g, 
I will never be a party to the combination of the butchers. — Dickens. 

Parvenu [Freuchl W«rt^ An upstart , a person of 

low origin who has risen suddenly to wealth or position. 

Pass a hill Give legal sanction to a bill e. g. 

The Bill -was passed in spite of all protests against it 

'^1 Give official sanction to a bill e g The Magistrate, when 
requested to pass the itll, objected to several items in it. 

Pass a resolution h«ts TO’PS C’pTh fel ^ I e. g A resolu- 
wjs passed to the effect that monthly subscriptions to the Society 
must be paid by the 15th of the month for which they are due. 

Pass a sentence irat®1 ’RTl Pronounce an order of conviction and 
punishment eg The judge /ursed o sewirnce of transportation for 
life on the murderer 

Pass above one's head ’Flu'S ^ Su- 

percede or surpass one e. g Young men passed above Jus head and 
rose and rose, but he was always at the bottom, — Dickens, 

Pass all calculation Be beyond reckoning j 

be countless e g. The number of paupers assembled in the alms- 
houses passed all eaJculaiton, 

Pass an examination pfPi ’tft^ ^ 5 l Be successful in a test e, g, 
Chandra has passed the examtnaitoa for enrolment as an apprentice. 

Pass an opinion <F ^1 Express a view e.g. He 

passed an opinion to the effect that the school ought to be closed for a 
fortnight in honour of the King- Emperor's coronation. 

Pass away 1%Prt{ip5 ?eill Go by unheeded , disappear , vanish 

e g (I) The superstition had lingered long , the time was come when 
it was to pass away — Froude. Decease , die e, g. The 

end came at last, and in 1891 the greatest man m Bengal [Vidyasagarl 
passed away from among us, at the full age of three score and ten.-- 
R, C Dutt— Introduction to the Life of Vidyasagar, gf’sfjj 

Spend e g. The young pair passed away a couple- 
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of hours very pleasantly.— T hackeray. Elapse • be 

spent e.g, A good part of their lives without thinking, 
—Locke 

'Pass Tby fN #ral ’Tt'S’rl Go or pass near, or alongside of e g, A 
Sepoy on duty alwa 3 's presented arms to an English officer, but an 
English soldier suffered a Native officer to pass by without a salute — 

Kaye. fecW Overlook . disregard e g Certain passages of 
Scripture we cannot pass by without injury to truth.— B urNet. ^ 
Excuse, refrain from punishing’ e, g. God may 
piss by single sinners in this world. — ^T illoisos. 

Pass ourreat ffffffsi ^ ^ Be 

generally received or accepted • be in circulation e g. Doubtless he 
did not disbelieve in the possibility of miracles, but he knew how much 
imposture passed current under the name. — F roudb. 

Paea for ( ) #I’!l ’1‘tJ ’ll ’flu’ll Be deemed 

or taken as • be regarded as e g. With many readers b r illiancy o f 
style jJffss /or affluence of thought,— L ongfellow. stH’Hl, W 

Pay regard to care for e g. 

If, when I should choose, 

Beauty and virtue were the fee proposed, ' 

I should not pass for parentage —Ford. 

Pass for nothing ^ ^’ll Be regarded as of no 

value or consequence e, g The weight of English opinion abroad 
passes now for nothing.— ^R oude, 

ass from Wtf^ TSl Get away from ; leave - e. g. "He passed 

from that part of his subject to speak of the eternity of the soul. 

Paea from mouth to mouth ijpl filPtfil® Be in circulation from 
one man to another e g The happy news soon passed from mouth 
to mouth. , 

Pass in the mind TO Be the subject of thought, e.g. It 

never passed in my mind that they would rise against me. 

Pass into ( c^fsf Rpp ) eRt’ll ^*11 Go into e. g. The man then 
passed into his house. ( fTSl dftff ^ ^ 

m Change by a gradual transition to • 
gradation e. g. When does a boy pass into a man ?— McMobdie. 

Pass into a provarb s)#!® ^ifl Become a 'opmus 

circulation as a by-word e g. The name of the man n^.-otic 
had illuminated all the dark places of policy, and to whose patriotic 
Wisdom an oppressed people had owed their last 
pation and revenge, passed into a proverb of infamy. M C • 

Pass into tha hands of ( ) ^tc® ’ft'SHt, * 

fStn Be transferred to e g Their trade passed into the 
Great Britain — Freeman *• 

Pass-key ®t®ll PfRr A latch-key , a key which opens a senes 
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Pass muster Pass wi thout censure through a muster or 

msScUon ; bear examination e g. One of the most common was to 
assemble them in a room and make them deliver speeches. Those 
who acquitted themselves well had a cup of candle • those who passed 
mister had a candle with salt water j the rest had the salt water only. 
—Brewer. 

Pass-note A certificate from an employer that the 

bearer has legally left his last employment. 

Pass off #PI1 ’It^Sl, ®!W, ^ ^ Go away , cease . disappear e g. 
By heating water you can make it pass off as steam -—Lily Soward, 
^ Dismiss from notice , let pass e g. '‘VVork-girls are 
horribly afraid of gentlemen, though they pass it off with cheek and 

chaff'” PnrtJi ''ftfV fwi, 

Bt^ltPlf Secure acknowledgment or recognition , impose 

fraudulently or by trick , palm off e g. One of those passengers 
was a child still young enough to be passed off as a child in arms — 
H Conway. 

Pass on sf51C« «IW. ^trl Go on , advance ; proceed e g Time, 
however, passed on^ and Mary Stuart’s star seemed again in the 
ascendant. — Froude 

Pass on or upon ( §*{?[) 5lf^ ^ ftsl 5t^lPi 

Put upon, as a trick, cheat, &c , impose fraudulently or by trick upon ; 
palm off on ' eg They surely never played a more curious or 
difficult trick than when they passed Mr. R. Montgomery off upon the 
world as a great poet — Macaulay. 

Pass oneself off as C^t^I Impose upon people by 

pretending to be e. g He does not seek to pass htenself off as richer 
than he is.— SsiiLES. 

Pass one’s word e(f^ ^ Cffatil Make a promise- 

Pass out ■’Fid Depart e g. He passed out in a blaze of glory. 

Pass over ( iftSSl Come and go over e. g, 
A frown passed over his countenance as he read the letter, 

McMoruie .SiFiftil ittJ ^ Iit'851 Go from one 

side or end to the other . cross, as a river, road, &c' e g Remember- 
ing that he had passed over a small water a poor scholar, coming to the 
univerwty, he kneeled -Fuller, ai^ ifsr ^ Itfed ' sRT ^ W 
!It35l Go from one side or party to the other eg. He determined 
to compel the church to accept his services by the threat of passing ovei 
to her enemies -Froude, 5^ ^ OfiSlfl Let pass e. g . If the 
present opportunity passed over, it might never returm-iFRouDE! 
(cyfH ^ Cause to move or go over e , g T had 

only time to my eye over the medals, which arl m grea/number 

-Addison, *11 ^ Overlook • not to note or answer .’ 

aScting" ai;d the^^i^'hlSj^.rall 
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Pass the bar Be formally referred for 

trial from a lower court to a higher. 

Pass the bottle C^lt^sr Pf«Sl Hand the 

wine from right to left, so that every one may have an opportunity of 
filling his glass. 

Pass the bottle of smoke ifl^ 

Acquiesce in some falsehood to make pretence, 

Pa ss the hat round [ CoUoq ] Jiqc’TS ^> 3 % c^Fff froil ^ "qif 
^ tW ^ Take up a collection of voluntary contributions, 
which are usually received in a hat 

Pass the Rubioon— Same as Gross the Rnbioon (which see). 

Pass the time of day ftlfstit ^ Exchange 

any ordinary greeting of civility. 

Pass through (C^ ftp) W ftll ^3^. 3ift3R^ Go through the 
interior of, or to the other side of , get through . <• g, (i) All the 
princes, through whose territories he had to pass, granted to him a 
safe conduct — Robertsok. ( 2 ) Bonaparte had jarred r/muy/i all the 
degrees of military service, but also was citizen before he was emperor, 
and so had the key to citizenship — Emerson. 

Pass through the fire Have experience in 

trouble eg, I have myself passed through the /re.— B rewer. 

Pass under the yoke 'sfWf ^ Suffer the disgrace of 

a vanquished army. [ The Romans made a yoke of three spears— two 
upright and one resting on them. When an army was vanquished, 
the soldiers had to lay down their arms and pass under this archway 
of spears.— B rewer ]. 

Pass-word ’fif A watch-word used as a signal by which a 

fnend may be distinguished from a stranger and allowed to pass. 

Passage of arms An encounter by means of arms ( as in a 

tournament ) e g. The passage of arms which was to take place at 

/ishby had attracted much attention. — S cott etf® ^ 

A quarrel, real or playful . e. g. As for Mr. Mitra and Mr. Bose, it 
seemed as if they cpuld play all day long and encounter each other 

•mthont a. passage of arms, ^1%^, Dispute ; altercation e.g. 

There was no passage of arms between them ; no abuse from the 
doctor against the lady’s London gaiety ; no raillery from the lady as 
to the doctor's country habits — ^Trollope, 

Passage money ^ Travelling expenses. 

Passage of words ^^tl^fefttif.Wfl, ^^ft53l Altercation; sharp dis- 
pute • e.g. There have been/assages of words between us. — F rotoe. 

Passmg bell (tgiitqftp ^li:<(j) ^ #5r. 

Gileses ^1 fron? spifftw 

’PW A tolling of a bell to 

announce that a soul is passing, or has passed, from its body ; also, 
a tolling during the passing of a funeral procession to the grave, or 
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during funeral ceremonies e, g. With a voice more like a 
bell than the herald of banquet —Scott, 

Passing fair Pli|fvS‘li( ?*irst Admirably fair. 

Passing notice Jjtstts Slight attention e. g, A passing roUee 

of the incidentjnay as well convince one of the gravity of the situation. 

Passing ricli <P1^ Exceedingly wealthy e, g. ' 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year.— G oldsmith, 

Passing strange ^ 31 ^ ^If^ Exceedingly or surpassingly strange. 

Passion for Excessive fondness for e. g Such a passion 

/ei' learning is quite extraordinary in an infant 

Passion Sunday— The sth Sunday m Lent, or the second week before 
Easter , [the festival of Easter, 

Passion week— The last week but one in Lent, or the week preceding 

Passive oommerce Trade in which the 

productions of a country are carried by foreigners in their own ship. 

[ The commerce of England is active, of China passive, — Brewer See 

Active commerce ] 

Passive debt A debt which is owed by one. 

Passport to { ^ A means to have 

access to, or gam possession of e. g. "He wants the passpot ( io 
enjoyment and respect.” 

Passy-measures Pavin itC'SlW ’f® A reeling dance or motion, 

like that of a drunken man, from side to side e. g He’s a rogue and 
a passy-measure Pavin. I hate a drunken rogue.— Shakespeare. 

Passive obedience Absolute obedience of subjects to a 

sovereign, 

(The) Past fw, ^ That which is past by, or elapsed • 
especially, time elapsed e g Our influence in the councils of Europe 
IS a thing of the past — Froudk. 

Past a doubt Undoubtedly • e. g 

The dog-star rages ] nay 'tis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam, or Parnassus is let out. — P ope. 

Past expression— Same as Bsyond expression. 

Past master— One who has held the ofBce of master in a lodge of 
Freemasons, or in a society similarly organised. C?Flg vJW C«It^ 
A thoroughly experienced person an old hand e. g. If you are 
ambitious of excelling in that line, you had better take a few lessons 
from your friend Monekton, who is past master in the art of humbug- 
ging his audience — W, E. Norris, 

Past praying for PPItCf i 5 i«S The thing is done and 

prayers will be of no avail now , there is no remedy now e, g. Interest 
now centres in the House of Lords, which some radicals regard as 
past praying foi . — 19th Centory. 

Past question Beyond question , out of question 

certainly, ' 
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Pastry cook One whose occupation is to make pastry. 

Patch up C^t5l«t^ ftnl C5Ft=t >il^ ; i5t<st!$tfe 

i®5t^ ^1 Put together ill assorted parts ; make suddenly or 
hastily ■ e. g. (i) He had thought it best to patch up a separate nego- 
tiation for himself — S cott ( 2 ) We really never knew a man of a 
fourth part of Mr. Gladstone’s understanding, patch up a theory on 
such wretchedly slender evidence —Freeman. [ friendly footing. 

Patch up a quarrel or difference ^?t®1 Return to a former 

Patoh-'WOrk A thing clumsily executed. 

Patent leather A varnished or 

lacquered leather, used for boots and shoes, and in carriage and 
harness work. 

Patent right An exclusive right to the use of an invention 

conferred by government for a certain term of years. 

Patent to ( ^1il« ) Evident to ; manifest to e, g. That Mrs. 

Mitra IS surpassingly beautiful is patent to all other eyes than those 
of Mr. Mitra himselt. ' 

Path of virtue is the path of peace [ Proverb ] ’I'f l 

‘Patient Griael’ ^Grieelda) The model of enduring 

patience and obedience. She was the heroine of the last tale m Bocca- 
ccio’s Decameron. 

Patience and perseverance will overcome mountains [ Provahl 
’tfiisfit's r^giiiwi 

Patience is a plaster for all sores [ Proverb ] c^Pt?' 

Patience is bitter but its fruit is sweet >i^ csrsill WT I 

Patience is the best remedy for grief [ Proverb ] tfPR 

Patience of Job Uncommon patience, [The refer- 

ence is to Job, the typical patient man in the Bible J e.g. Mr. Pratt 
has ceitainly the patience of S’ob, — M. Edoeworth. 

Patience smiles at griefs [ Provei i ] Jf?®! ^ i 

Patient of ( C^fpf Jfi? Capable of enduring ; 

able to bear e.g. He is the severest toil and hardship. 

Patron saint A saint regarded as the peculiar pro- 

tector of a country, community, chuich, profession, individual, &c. 

Patter flash sW’f ^1(1 Talk thieves’ language, [ The phrase 
IS vulgar ]. 

PauoiB verbis {Latml In a few words. 

Paul Pry An inquisitive person .e.g. A Paul Pip was 

convinced that his own curiosity and garrulity were virtuous — 
Macaulay. v|Cj|? c®it^ An idle, meddlesome 

fellow, having no business of his own and always interfering with other 
people’s affairs [ From the hero of a dramatic work of the Same name 
by John Poole ]. 
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Paul’s man ^ A braggart. 

Pause upon ( ^rtC^ltE'rl ^ Deliberate upon. 
Pave one’s way to ’1't ^ 

Facilitate one’s admission to ' e.g. I would not take it if it ^aved my 
•way io Heaven — Dickens 

Pave the way §t^Jrt*(C 5 ra »|sj ’ifir?!? ’^sral om\ , ’t’t ^ Pre- 
pare the path , do something to facilitate the completion of a thing * 
e g, (i) This served to pave the -way to his promotion, (a) These pived 
the -way for the union between them which afterwards proved disadvan- 
tageous to the French king.— Robertson 

Pax Bntanmoa [ Zatm ]— The peace which British Sovereignty gives 
to the people under it. 

Pawn tickst A pawnbroker’s receipt for an article pawned 

Pax vobis (cum)— [infm] Peace be unto you, being the blessings of Christ 
on His Apostles on the first Easter morning. 

Pay a debt Discharge a debt by delivering money owed. 

Pay a visit ( ilteirt Call upon, or go to see, a 
person e. g When you next pay us a visit you must stay over-night. 
— McMordie ^tC?! Go to a place e. g. I paid a visit to 
Darjeeling in March last 

Pay addresses to ( ) <srfe ’Rl Court , sue the 

hand of (a lady) e. g He was said to be paying his addresses to Lady 
Jane Sheepshanks, — Thackeray. 

Pay attention to { PFPt ^ ) firf® orenl Attend to ,• 

pay heed to - c. g He paid close attention to both speakers, and in- 
clined his ear to each by turns. — Dickens 

Pay attentions to ( ’ll ^ Show 

civility or courtesy to e, g The king paid the most flattering attentions 
to Nelson, made him dine with him, and seated him at his right hand, — 

Southey. 0^ (^WH) 01^ « 

tSisRwtM ^ Wait upon as a lover , court e g. He had shown great 
imprudence in paying attentions to Hester, even m her former position, 
but to renew them under her changed circumstances would be midsum- 
mer madness, — J, Path. 

Pay back ^ Repay 

Pay back in one’s own com PI Pit ’FtMn c*|1<( orsitl Return 

like for like • retaliate e. g. He poured out scurrilous abuses on his 
opponents, who, it is only fair to remember, paid him hack in his o'wn 
com — Dillon 

Pay conrt ^Rtsi 'sittffl'SJ 'ShH’l ’Rl Show flattering 

attentions (to gam some favour) eg Charles frowned on those, who 
sought to pay their court by speaking ill of his banished son,— 
Macaulay. ^ 

Pay day ml I’ltlt’lDl The day for settlement of accounts 

Pay dear (or dearly) for (pfM P?p) m ^ ’rt’fl 

53 
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Have to sustain a severe loss for * «. g. He paid dearly for these wrongs 
with his life. —Prescott. 

Pay dear for ©lie’s whistle <8# ^ Get any 

advantage at too great a cost e. g She has had to pay dear for her 
whistle. 

Pay down ©rs^ll, orenl Pay m cash on the spot 

e g The horse was at last bargained for 200 Rupees, which was at once 
paid down. [ payment. 

Pay down upon the nail fN PfsrI Make immediate 

Pay footing c?e?l1 Pay fee on first doing any- 
thing, as working at a trade or in a ship. , 

Payfor((?^f^)?|!^^‘I^^^5rc«N effspF? 

Make amends for ; atone for ; bear the consequences of f. g. Men 
often pay for their mistakes with loss of property or reputation, or 
sometimes with life.— W ebster. ( fVp ) ^ ’Plk 

Ofetll, ^ Give an equivalent for , bear the expenses of 

e. g. (i) If you affect to give me bread and fire, I perceive that I pay 
for it, and at last it leaves me as it found me, neither better nor worse. 
— Emerson (al She even hoped to pay for it by and by, by instal- 
ments, but that she would not promise. — Miss Mitford. 

Pay for one’s whistle Jifstt® ^ ®tWiI 

Pay highly for one’s caprice e, g. We went off in very great state, 
but still having to pay with needless heaviness for our wAisfla,— Sala, 

Pay homage Jnrt'f ■sf'PlH ^1 Show reverence. [taliate. 

Pay homo ’ll PTS’Tl ,• '£rf®C*tt«f Strike to the quick , re- 

Pay honours to ( Show respect to e g. It 
was usual with the Pnzarros to pay these obituary honours to their 
victi ms,— P rescott. 

r 

Pay in full Of'SSl Make payment of the whole amount 

e. g. I hoMopaid tnfull what I borrowed from him. 

Pay ( or Repay ) m one’s own ( or in the same ) coin 

Retaliate in the same manner e g. At last, when quite 
sure that the gentlemen were fairly out of hearing, and could not by 
possibility repay us in our own com by listening to our discourse, she 
could restrain her emotion no longer, but fell on my neck in a 
passion of tears, sobbing out, "My friend, my own dear friend.”— 
Miss Mitford. 

Pay into ( pppl ^ CfSSl Deposit ( money ) in. 

Pay off Ptt«( spflisl fwql Ms Make compensation to and 

discharge . e. g. Clerks are paid off wad servants are dismissed when 

their masters can no longer retain them. — Smiles. ( i?"! ) *tf5|C*ft’( ^ 
Discharge ( a debt ) . e.g. He was enabled to pay off the loan,— 
Prescott. STsgl, C^JTI Retort or revenge upon j 

requite , punish eg, I did not pocket the Insult, but 'at once paid 
him 0 ^ by cdsting it back in his teeth. 
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Pay offaship^tltOT *1^5)1 Wt*( ^*11 ^f?ISl 

C(f85l Make compensation to a ship’s crew and discharge them e. ff. 
The rest of the ships were paid q^and the crews dismissed.— Froude. 

Pay off old sooroB ^ ntfl, 'iff CStsfl Repay 

old grudge. , 

Pay on [ Colloquial ] ^ CStOS ’Rl ; sflCH ^ Btsflsi Lay on 

with repeated application, as blows , beat with vigour ; redouble blows. 

Pay one back ®C‘'6 c*!t>( Retort or retaliate upon e. g. When Mr, 
Chatterjee called his opponent a fool, the other paid him hack in the 
foulest language 

Pay one’s addrosaea to '®lf®2rtcsf 

( ^ Pay attentions to , wait upon a lover • 

court e. g He was said to be paying his addresses to Lady Jane 
Sheepshanks.— Thackeray. , , 

Pay ( or Present ) one’s oompliiaants irtfsi ’l^'I 'sif^’lt'H «1^ ^ 
^ Give one’s respects or greeting e g. Commend me to 
your better-half and present my best compliments to her. 

Pay one’s oourt ^515 oitcsn ’R cut^ Seek to gam favour by 
attentions e g Alcibiades was assiduous in paying his court to 
fissaphernes.— JoWETT. 

Pay one’s duty ( ift«il ^ cati ) spjif;! « arafafe ^ 

Render homage, as to a king or a superior. 

Pay one’s own bills 'sifvRtH to fsft^ ’FSd ( 

sfl iRl ) Defray one’s own expenses, not to depend on others - e, g, j 
make a point of payingmy own bills and I advise every one to do the 
same — Smiles. 

Pay one’s respects to isscsitci^il) c^^tl ^It^t 

TOtH *11951 Pay a visit to ( a gentleman or lady as a matter of 

ceremony or courtesy ) e. I went to Rydal Mount to pay my 

, respects to Mr. Wordsworth —Emerson ( TtiftlTS ) ef{% spjrtJl «I?>R ^ 
Tender one’s best regards or compliments to ( another ) e. g. The 
native gentry, instead of coming forward to pay their respects to him 
remained at their houses.— Macaulay. ’ 


Pay one’s score ctfeTil, OftivtfiiiTflil Settle one’s 
account , pay one’s bill e, g {i) Every one of those who passed the 
night at the inn, paid his score the next morning and went his way. ( 2 ) 
He was often so reduced in circumstances as not to be able to pay hts 
score at the same tavern, — Smiles. 


Paine’s way 1^1 JiVJits 51311 Mt3f*F5ll,ciRl ’ll ^ 

Defray ones daily expenses without getting into debt . live fw 
of debt e g Which is the happier state of things, by strict econoniy 
Mc^ORmE ^ creditor dunning you for money 'i— 

^ ^ 51951 ; ira c?«?rl Have satisfaction 

the brigands did 

to a fellow they caught in Greece the other day for whom they wanted 
ransom ? First they sent h.s ear to his friends, then h.s nosef thTn h,s 
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foot, and last of all his head. Well, dear Anne, that is just how I am 
going to pay you Haggard. 

Pay out (or Veer out) a cable ^ fet itf^l c?«5l Slacken a cable„ 
that It may run out of the ship. 

Pay round [ Nautical ] Turn the ship’s head. 

Pay soot and lot ^ Pay taxes according to one’s 

ability. [ Scot and lot formerly meant a parish assessment laid on 
the subjects according to their ability. It now means obligations of 
every kind regarded collectively ^ ^ 

Pay taxes assessed by the parish e, g The right of voting at West- 
minst er was in the householder's paying scot Al^ — MACADtAr. 

JRieJ WCSRf OfSTl C*tt‘f ^ Pay obligations of every kind e. g. Ex- 
perienced men of the world know very well that it is best to pay scot 
and lot as they go along.— Emerson. 

Pay the debt of nature aff ^<1 ^ 

Decease , die [ Because when dying one gives back to nature the 
life he received from her ] c.g. Coleridge is just dead, having lived 
just long enough to close the eyes of Wordsworth, who paid the debt 
of nature but a week or two before. — Lamb. 

Pay the forfeit ^ ^ Suffer the punishment incurred by 

( some misdeed ) 

Pay the paper Optl ^ n C5t«t ^ Settle the bill suffer the- 
consequences— especially, of extravagant, unwise and foolish acts. 

Pay the penalty of ( 5f c®t5f ■*in(l Be 

punished for j suffer for (some offence) e, g. Mungul Panday paid 
the penally of his crime on the gallows. — Kaye. 

Pay the piper ^ 4fslW Have to bear the cost or expense- 

e g. The war raged for eight years at terrible rate, the English paying 
the piper always.— Carlyle 'sitcsrlf ^ ^ Defray 

the cost of an entertainment eg" 'Ay races and ball, fine clothes and 
fine eating , them's the ways of the gentle folks, and we pay the piper! 
growled a humble cynic.” [The phrase is used in familiar conversation, 
but IS not admissible in polite society]. 

Pay through the noae ^jlJ CfStfl Give an extra- 

vagant price e, g Although that crafty and sagacious slavedealef 
would have made him pay through the nose for his treasure, knowing 
the physician to be a man of great wealth, he forbore in very shame 
from his extortion — Sala. , 

Pay to ( ■4't?tW3 ) CiTStrt Give to e. g. If you pay money to a banker s 
servant, the banker himself is responsible for it. — Blackstone. 

( e|t<11 4i!l Discharge one’s obligation to . e. g. 

, We must pay to everyone what we owe him. 

Pay up iWS viflic*tt*( 4^ Pay fully whatever is due e. g He says- 
that nothing shall go out of the house until his wages ate paid up.— 
7lIACE£RAir> 

Pay with the roll of the drum CiRl Pttsf ’ll 4^ Not to pay at all. 
[Soldiers on their march cannot be arrested for their debts]. 
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■Payable at Demanding or 

requiring payment on presentation e g. You shall have a draft upon 
him j 5 flya 6 /« at sight , and, let me tell you, he is as warm a man as any 
within five miles round him. — Goldsmitb. 

'Payable to ( ) Of5 Suitable or liable to be paid to , demanding or 
requiring payment to e.g A price was set on his head, pay tile to 
any one who should deliver him up tojustice. — Scott, 

Paying eonoern A profitable undertaking e. g Even that 

would not make the line (Railway) a paying conurn — CoNTEVt. Rev 

PeaoB at any pnoe ’ll R C5Pt:i fe'tlR. ’I® I? W ^ “tW? 

Odist'S, The policy of avoiding ivar and preserving peace 

under all conditions e g The well-educated, thoughtful middle 
class, who knew how mush of wsrldly happiness depends on a regular 
income, moderate taxation, and a comfortable home, supplied most 
of the advocates of peace, as it was scornfully said, at any price, — J. 
M’Carthy 

Peace floucish.es wheu reason. rules [ Prooerh ] atPR *tti% jpfl 

ftfftsmt’fl’l 

Peaoe offering aratil ^ A 

gift or service offered in satisfaction to an offended person e g. He 
presented him with a fine sword of tempered bronze, with silver hilt, 
and scabbard of ivory. "Behold my peace offering," he said, "and 
take my good will with the gift.”— Havell. 

Peace offfcer A civil officer whose duty it is to preserve 

the public peace, to prevent riots, and the like, as a sheriff or constable. 

Pbecb with honour— The rallying cry of the Earl of Beaconsfield avho 
said in a speech made after the Berlin Conference in 1878 that he had 
brought back Peace auiih honour, [ appreciating. 

Pearl before awitie Something which one is incapable of 


Pearl of the Bast— Zenobia, queen of Palmyra (reigned 266-272). 
Peasant bard— Robert Burns, the Scotch poet (i739>i796). 

(The) Peculiar people (Properly) the Jews, the "Chosen people.” 
Peculiar to ( C’FH ^ 'spRjsrtsni') Belonging or 


appertaining solely and exclusively to (an individual), especially cha- 
racteristic of e The dates peculiar to this district which make all 
mouths water from Bombay to Mosoul, formed an excellent outport 
trade —P algrav e e- , _ [ rogues and vagabonds. 

Pedlars’ Prenoh ^ The jargon or cant of thieves, ' 

Peep mto ^fqca At ) Look curiously 

into . look cautiously and slyly into e g. His first most natural im- 
pulse drove him to peep into the silver goblet. — S cott. 

Peep of day or dawn aftst’FK ^al. C 3 t^\ The first appearance of dav 

atthe^«/ujr 

Peep-o’-day boys-The Irish Protestant faction in Ulster of about 1786 , 
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— so called from their visiting the houses of their R. Catholic opponents 
(Defenders) just at day«break in search of arras. 

Peg away srttlJS Keep' continually working; 

persevere : e g, 'Peg away. Bob’, says Mr. Allen to his companion, 
encouragingly. — Dickens. 

Pellean conqueror— Alexander the Great, born at Pella, in Macedonia) 
Pell-mell ^ In utter confusion e. g (i) Men,. 

horses, chariots crowded fell mell. (2) The great force crumples up 
like an empty glove, then turns and gallops pell-mell for safety to its 
own lines, — Haggard. 

Pen and ink Executed or done with a pen and 

ink ; as, a pen and mi sketch. 

Pen name ^ A name assumed bj' an^'author ; a pseudo- 

nym or nom de plume e. g George Eliot is the /e» name of Maria 
Evans. 

Pen through ( ) 5 t«(I fet ^ fetfell 0 rS 5 l Draw a line- 
through (anything committed to paper) with a view to indicate that it 

is to be omitted in reading e g. When there is a blunder in what 3’ou/ 
have written, do not fry to blot it out, but simply pen it ihrough. 

Penal servitude Imprisonment with hard labour. 

Pencil of rays ^ ji^ 

All the rays that issue from one point, or can be focussed at one point. 
Pendente Lite [ Laim ] During the pendency of 

a suit , during the period a case is going on, 

Penelope’s web CT ^ !l| A work which is 

never done but is always in hand [ Penelope was the wife of Ulysses, 
the hero of Homer’s Odyssey. During the absence of Ulysses 
at the siege of Troy, Penelope's hand was sought by many suitors. 
She put them all off by saying that she would make her choice as 
soon as she had finished weaving a shroud for her father-in-lw 
which she had in hand. Every night she unravelled what she had 
woven in tJie day and thus deferred making her choice till Ulysses 
returned, when all the suitors were dismissed without ceremony ]. 
Penetrate into (C^ 1 ^) Make way into , effect entrance 

into • e, g. We then penetraied into the deepest recesses of the cave. 

( Pierce into by the mind , arrive at the inner 

contents or meaning of e. g- The whole thing was enveloped in a 
mystery which it was not possible for roe to peneti'ote mio. 

Peninsnlar war — The war earned on, under the Duke of Wellington, 
against the French in Spain and Portugal ( 180S-1812 ). 

Penny a day is a groat a year [Praveri] ^,1® ^ ^ * 

Penny-a-liner Jl^’rtWt®! A casual contributor to a newspaper 

but not on the staff [At one time these collectors of news used to be paid 
a penny a line and it was to their interest to spin out their report as 
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much as possible. The word remains, but it is now a misnomer.— 
Brewer ], The expression is now used in a disparaging sense 

Paany dceadfal «r5Tt5t3 ’ll A 

newspaper or pamphlet devoted to the publication of accounts of 
murders, outrages, and such other sensational news • e. g. Of all these 
there is more than an abundant supply always ready, in what may, for 
vvant of a better title, be called the penny Edinborgh 

Review. 

Panny-fatber f ’ll lofe "Jisf vtjRft sri A raiser , a penurious person : 

e. g Good old penny father was glad of his liquor, — PASauil.. 

(A) Penny for one’s thoughts [ Colloquial ] ei £^*1 ^ 

'olstl One’s thoughts are of little worth ; — said of a person who 
IS deeply engrossed in thoughts without sufficient reason e, g. Judy 
looked a little bit puzzled at this ‘‘A penny for youf thoughts, Judy,” 
says my sister — M. Edgeworth 

Penny gaff ’It^ ilt^pT 

PI ’n ^isitJii sl »R5ii pfiitg fg g tqt q t n ^ ) A 
theatre, the admission to which is one penny , a cheap place of enters 
Uinment e g Penny gaffs have a dozen audiences every night — 
English Magazine. 

Penny lattice-house Jftsif?; gwit cfWf A low pot house. 

Penny of ohservation ^ ^ Pennyworth of wit , natural observation 

or mother-wit (perhaps pun on penny and penetration , as in Love's 
Labour's Lost, 111 , 1 ). 

Penny pots TO’tfftil ^*1 pi g*! ^ Pimples on the tippler’s face from too 
great indulgence in penny pots of beer. 

Penny readings c^itc^ Cett^n? 

<2ti?5jc^ 'Si’F c»t|ir Jitar 51^ pi 

OR Entertainments consisting of readings, music, 
&c , given in England for the benefit of the uneducated by men of 
culture and refinement, the admission to which is one penny each. 

(A) Penny saved is a penny gained IProvo i] .qrF vRiti ftfStEl 
clt« I 


(A) Penny spared is twice got [Proverb} rrfii 151^ ejt® I 

Penny wedding * 5 ^ 215 ^® eg cstt^ 

5t^c< « fsFg thn fe A 

wadding banquet in Scotland, to which a number of persons were invit- 
ed, each of whom paid a small sum not exceeding a shilling. After 
defraying the expenses of the feast, the remainder used to be paid to 
the newly <flafried pair, to aid in furnishing their house Now abolish- 

X if to pay a sort of ^eiiiyuoerfding It will prove 

where all men contribute to the young men’s mmntenancf.-ScoTT 

Penny-wise Saving small sums at the hazard of larger. 
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Penny wise and pound foolish. IProoerb'l f?ra Bole ifls sfl, c^sh 
' ffPt 5f^ ; “nn ^ C?tRl ; 

c^’fjfe’iWarsrtsiTsr^OT^^Ntw ^ 

5ftt^ Wise or prudent only in small matters, saving small sums, while 
losing larger ; careful about small profits or savings but foolishly blind 
to larger and more important gains : e.g- Newcastle’s love of power 
resembled the miser Cutler's love of money. It was a penny- -unse and 
i pound foolish cupidity.— Macadlay. 

Penny worth JTSTl A good bargain. 

(A) Pen’orth of salad oil A strapping j castigation 

Pension off c?e5l Grant an allowance to and 

discharge eg He used to pension off his old servants — Smiles 
Pent np Confined , shut up : e.g (i) His breath was choked and 
he could not give vent to his pent up feelings ( 2 ) There was some* 
thing in the notion and the sense of being up and doing which was 
infinitel}' superior to being pent up in a dull room.— Dickea's. 

Pent-honse tssl A hat with a broad bnm. 

Pepper-and-salt A kind of cloth of mingled black and white ; 

e g One was a low-spirited gentleman of middle age who kept his 
hands continually in the pockets of his pepper-and-salt trousers. 
— Dickers. 

Pepper box (or castor ) ’s’®i ’ll 

A small box or bottle with a perforated lid, used for sprinkling 
ground pepper on food, &c. 

epper corn rent ^ ®t®1 An insignificant or 

nominal rent e.g We will take the house first at a pepper corn 
Bkaconsfield, . [•”?■ 

Pepper one well &551 sfflPf ops’ll Give one a good beating or thrash- 
Pepper eauoe 51?1 A condiment for the table, made 

of small red peppers steeped in vinegar. 

Per [ Latin ] By ; by means of , through 
Per aocidens [ Latin ] &f^3Ft5( , By chance. 

Per annum [ Latm ] fiffe ’TtlW By the year ; annually. 

Per capita [ Latin ] srNI j%c», sjtT? By head or poll. 

Per oea^ Per centum [Latin] By the hundred or in the hun- 

dred e, g. Even with this precious alloy, the pure metal ranges from 
sixty to ninetjmne per cent. — Brewer, 

Per contra [ Latin ] Contrariwise. 

Per curiam [Latin ] By the court. 

Per diem [ Latin ] By the day, ^ 

Perdnx, toujours perdrix PBp 0?% 

^ Too much of the same thing. ( Expression of a French 
king to his confessor who reproved him for conjugal infidelity ). 
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Per favour of sgcsi W?) Through the agency of, or by the hand 
of ( a gentleman or lady ) e g. There came the other day per favour 
of Mr Chatterjee an invitation card from my friend to a picnic patty. 

Per gradus {LaUn\ Step by step. 

Per interun. |ratsic<(l In the meantime. 

Per mensem By the month, monthly. 

Per8altum[isii«]^’nw fert^fil. <J1’F sHr? By a leap. (Said of 
promotion of one over the head of the next higher officer ). 

Per se [ Latin ] fsitw, “TO By himself, itself, &c. 

Peremptory challenge c^rppi»l ^ 

A challenge or right of challeng- 
ing jurors without showing cause. 

Perepatetic school — The school founded by Aristotle who taught his 
pupils in the covered walk of the Lyceum. 

(A) Perfect Apollo 'qhK W \ model of manly beauty. 

lA) Perfect Babel A thorough confusion. 

Perfect cadence '3 ^5tc®ni fjiof A complete and satisfactory close 
in harmony 

Perfect metals— Same as Noble metals ( which see ) 

Perfect number 01 ’Itst^ sTn^ Jpigs 3ptt=t In arithmetic, 

a number which is equal to the sum of its aliquot parts j as 6, which is 
equal to the sum of its divisors i, 2, and 3 

(A) Perfect oasis i^qcsra qcqj qi 'srtqpini <*1^— 

A sudden cessation of pain or a sudden pleasure amidst monotonous 
existence. [given. 

Perform a promise q|«i'i Keep a promise , act up to a word 

Perform on ( qtinq3 ) qtsitq Play upon ( a musical instrument ] ’• e. g. 
The musician perfotins well on the organ. — Webster. 

(The) Period to The present or current time, as distinguished 
from all other times. [ anything. 

Perk one’s self c?tq fqqw ^ ^ Plume one’s self on 

Perk up a bit ^Itnitqjsilcsq qq cqt^ ^ Get a little fatter and 

more plump after an illness 

Permanent way qq q1 nW qt^l The road bed and superstruc- 

ture of a finished railway, as distinguished from the contractor’s tempo- 
laryway. [time. 

irerpetrate a joke Be guiUy of jesting at an unseasonable 

Perpetrate the remembrance ( of a thing ) ^ Perpetuate 

the memory , commemorate. 

Perplexed with ( ST^I ) ql ®rtf5t?t| 

Embarrassed with, ( cqlq f??! ) qfiH Made intricate with . 

entangled in • « g- ’ 

The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate,' 

Puzzled in mazes, and perplexed viith error.— Audison. 
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Perseus’ flying horse A ship. 

Peraeveranoe overcomes all diffloulties [Promrb] TO 

?t*(1 I 

Persevere in ( wist fro ) ^ ^ ^ Persist 

in (any business or enterprise undertaken); pursue steadily (any design 
or course commenced ) : e. g If he persevered in attentions, she would 
endeavour to discourage them, or at the least would render him no 
countenance. — D ickens. 

Persist in (C^ ^),^ Jffl® sitlsftl sifW, vl 

( 'Sfsih *(fel ) Continue, steadfastly and obstinately in 
( a course of conduct against opposing motive ) < persevere in e. g. 
With What despairing obstinacy will they persist in hoping against 
hope.— Warren. 

(A) Person of colour One of Negro blood. 

Person of family ^ ^ One of honourable descent ; 

one belonging to noble or respectable stock e. g Mr. Irwine's sisters, 
as any person of family within ten miles of Broxon, could have testified, 
were such stupid, uninteresting women. — G. Eliot. 

Persona grata \Lah){\ One liked . e, g. The Maharaja 

IS a persona grata with the ofificials. 

Personal estate or property Movables ; chattels. It usually 
consists of things temporary and movable, including all subjects of 
property not of a freehold nature, nor descendible to the heirs at law. 

Personal identity [ Metaphysics ] Saraeness- 

of being of which consciousness is the evidence. 

Personal representatives "gj ^ Executors or 

administrators of a person deceased. 

Persuade (one) into ( fggcs ) ^ Draw 

or incline one to ( a determination or course by presenting sufficient 
motives ) e. g. Though you have persuaded me into being recon- 
ciled to things that I disliked at first, you will not be able to do it now. 
— J. Austin. . , , u. ^ 

Persuade (one) out of fifcgW ■sfspi rS ) 

fewR gral Convince one by arguments and draw one out of e. g. 
Think of the kind pains you took to persuade me out of my fear.— 

J Austin* 

Persuade one’s self fgvfjf 'grgl Believe • e, g He persuaded himself that 
to get a lucrative appointment from his friends he must keep himself m 
evidence.— EnctclopjEdia Britannica. 

Pertain to ( ^ ^ 

the property, right, or duty, of ; belong to • e, g. Men hate those who 
affect honour by ambition which pertaineth not to them. — HaTWard. 
( ^ ^ 5js?rl Have bearing to , relate to • e.g. 
These words pertain unfo us at this time as they pertained to them ar 
their time.— Latimer. 
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Perurian Bark ( Jesuit's Bark )— Cinchona. 

Pessimism The doctrine that every thing is as bad as possible. 
Pest-liouse Hospital for persons 

infected with any contagious disease 

Pester with ( Pftsf 1 ^ ^ t^'3' ^ Trouble with • annoy 

with , harass with c. g {x) A multitude of scribblers pester the world' 
with their insufferable stuff. — Dryden. ( 2 ) We are fcsteted sutth 

mice and rats —More. { Tl '3tiil3r1^ 

C5F*t^ Cel'll Crowd with in an annoying way • encumber with 
c g ( 1 ) All rivers and pools would he so pestet ed full ivttk fishes 
that a man would see nothing else— Holeakd ( 2 I There was- 
no pair of stairs, no entry, no lobby, but was pestered suith them.— 
Bfaemont fe Fletchee 

Pet lamb makes a oross ram [ Prova b ] 'stfini 

■sftir^wsrtwsil I 

Peter boat >r|^ C^C*I A fishing boat, sharp on both ends. 

Peter Punk [jinieWcan The auctioneer in a mock 

suction, 

Pater out ( «!t5 ) Become exhausted , run out ; 

—said of a mine, &c eg That mine has petered out — Webster. 

■snsFllfT Si*! ’thSUl Lose power or value fail [ American slang ] , e, g^ 
His political influence has petered out —Webster 

Peter pence, Peter’s pence t'tiisi C’Itt’R ■sfl’t! 

An annual lax or tribute formerly paid by the EoRlish people- 
to the Pope, being a penny for every house, payable on St, Peter's Day. 

Petit larceny fitful ffW?! The stealing of goods of a 

certain specified small value or under — opposed to gi and larceny. 
The distinction is now abolished in England 
Peht-Maitre [ Frenc/i] COT A fop , a lad who assumes 

the manners, dress and affectations of a man. 

Petitio principii {LaUti] fijEti! 

^ (In Logic) A begging of the question , assuming in the premises 
what IS undertaken to be proved [ cecned.. 

Pettiooat affair An affair m which a woman is con* 

Petticoat government [ Colloquial ] The rule of women . 

government by women, whether in politics or in domestic affairs e, g. 
This afforded a fresh subject of derision to those who scorned /cWrconi 
government, — Miss Edgeworth 

Pettifogging lawyer ( c|®i SpFef ) An 

inferior advocate 

Petty larceny ■g'? ^iFil ) ^‘>\^\ Theft of 

property less in v.iluc than one shilling 
Phaston’s bird UtET'ff The swan [corn. 

Phantom corn Corn that grows very slender, lank or light 
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'Phantom fellow ^1 ^ One under the ban of 

hobgoblin ; a half-witted person. 

■Phantom fleah S*il ^ Pit®! 5^ Flesh that hangs loose and Rabby, 
( Supposed to be bewitched ). 

Pharaoh’s ohioken or hen The Egyptian vulture. 

'Pharaoh’s rat * 1 ^ The ichneumon. 

Pharaoh’s serpent A chemical toy 

consisting of sulpho-cyanide of mercury, which fuses into a serpentine 
shape when lighted 

ik) Pharisee m ’’It ’tf^ai 

^R'O *t1 A “Separatist,” one who looks upon himself as 

holier than other men and refuses to hold social intercourse with them. 

(A) Philadelphia lawyer [Colloquial] t[«,»tC^Wrs The sharpest 

man living. 

Philosopher’s stone "’K’iR, ’ll!*! ’it*til An imaginary substance sought 
after formerly by alchemists as having the virtue of turning everything 
into gold e g "Contentment is the true phtlosophtr's stone " 

Philosophers of the garden The 

followers of Epicurus who taught m a garden, [ See Philosophy of 
the garden ]. 

Philosophise on ( C®Fts| fwi ) ’Fill Reason like a 

philosopher on (any subject) e. g He [Napoleon] knew, as 
well as any Jacobin in France, how to philosophise on liberty and 
equality , and when allusion was made to the precious blood of cen- 
turies, which was spilled by the killing Due d’ Eughien, He suggested, 
"Neither is my blood ditch-water ” — Emerson. 

Philosophy of common sense Saft f5(®fl That school of philosophy 

which takes the universally admitted impressions of mankind as corres- 
ponding to the facts of things without any further scrutiny. 

Phocensian despair Desperation which 

terminates in victory. [ In the days of Philip of Macedon the men 
of Phocis arrayed against the united forces of all their neighbours 
planned to burn themselves on a huge pile , but before mounting it 
they rushed in desperation on the foe and obtained a signal victory]. 

(A1 Phcsnix of one’s kind A paragon , a unique person. 

Pheemx tree— The palm. 

Phrygian cap The cap of liberty, usually of red felt 

( placed on the head of a slave as manumitted and termed hbertinus, a 
freedman ), 

Phylising the fair ^ 'sWt'ra W ’Wl 

Making soft speeches to the women and winning their heart e.g- 
He passed his easy hours, instead of prayer. 

In madrigals and phylising the fair. — Garth. 

Physical education 'S ^si ^pvfc® Train- 

ing of the bodily organs and powers with a view to the promotion ot 
health and vigour. 
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Physician, heal thyself [ Pi ovei h ] ’Fpnttsf 

C9tc^R ^ 5fli3f 5i\c»tt<R 

Reform your own character before you try to reform others ; first 
act up to your teaching in your own life and then proceed to teach 
others e g How can he teach sobriety or cleanliness if he is himself 
drunken or foul ? ''Physician, heal ihystlj” is the answer of his 
neighbours.— Smiles. 

Pick a bone -with ( 1 sff^ fiprtir ^ ’?ll1 Wrangle or 

dispute with . quarrel with ( as dogs quarrel over a bone ) { ^1^'8 ) 

*ra1 ’ft ft’’!! Find fault with, blame e g, \ have got a hone to 
pick with Providence about that nose. — H aogaed 

PlfW Cif®lt Settle some disagreement with e,g I have 
a bone to piei viith you. 

Pick acquaintance ^ Secure a friend by chance 

Pick acquaintance with Make the acquaintance of. 

Pick a hole [ Colloquial ] ^<s, ^ Find fault c g 

It would be very easy to pick a hole in his loose theory. 

Pick a hole in another’s coat ICollogmal] ’FSl, ifl Bfiitsr 

Find fault with a man | discover a weak point in one’s 

character e. g. It is not easy for any man to pick a hole in om Head 
Master's coat, he performs his duties so faithfully and is so honest. 

Pick a look ^ StRl Cferl Open a lock with a 

false key. ^ 

Pick a quarrel ?tti3! ’tlw '’nt, c?FpRi’l ^ ifRifll Rwt'f 

Get into a quarrel by seeking for it e g. Charles was determined to 
remain on good terms with the Parliament till he was strong enough 
to pick a quarrel to his profit — Green 

Pick a thank [ Obsolete ] c>s|H(0(t*f ^ Curry favour. 

Pick and choose ’tCT '’^1 Select at will. 

Pick and steal "’Hi Steal and pilfer , steal indiscriminately. 

Pick at ’5JI3' ’R! Tease or vex by pertinaceous annoyance. 

Pick fault Oftf C^FSPl, fetf# Seek occasions of fault-finding 

Piok-me up •§^*1 Anything taken to restore the strength , a tonic 

e g. 1 find the syrup you gave a capital ptck-me rtf.— D ixon. 

Pick of the basket W’FH The very best of anything 

e.e. It cannot be pretended that we have thus far succeeded in 
obtaining the pick of the basket —Dixon. 

Pick of the market ’ll^lc^’S ai^Pi^ The best of the things 

brought into the market for sale e g Customers had to wait before 
shop and stall till the buyers of the Abbot had had the pick of the 
market , — Green. ' 
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Piok off C^fpFfl oreil Pluck or remove by picking, 

<Ff5|?rl ^ Shoot or bring down one by one e. g. Sharp 

shooters will always pich off their enemy. 

Piok one’s pocket wWsi f¥| ^ 5l«9l ; 

^ ’TW Take away, or steal, something from one's pocket 

'With a quick, unexpected movement ‘ e. g Show me the difference 
'between such pilfering as this, and picking a man's pocket in the street. 
— Dickens. 

Pick one’s way ^ 52 I 1 Move carefully. 

Pick straws ^ Show fatigue or weariness. 

Pick oufTor Piok up out st«5t Select, from a 

number or quantity e. g One man picked out of ten thousand,— 
Shakespeare. 

Piok-thank Cst^tCJrt'f^ft An officious person ; a parasite. 

Pick to pieces ^ ^ Pull apart piece by piece, 

■StC^ JJJltCslW ^ Criticise in detail. ^ Find fault 

with in a jealous fashion ; e. g. The residents of the place take great 
pleasure xa picking one another to pieces. 

Pick up ffM’rt Take up from the ground { as with the beak 

or the fingers ) • e.g. The stork’s plea, when taken in a net, was the 
service she did in picking up venomous creatnres.—L’EsTRANSB. 

'TSitt Take up «. g. The seamen expected tobe^ideiwf 

immediately by the steamer, but in the darkness she lost sight of them, 
and presently the punt was alone in the surging waste of waters,— 

Glasgow Herald, CsII stir'll aft's Get by repeated 

efforts e. g. With great difficulty ho picked up a scanty livelihood, 
<9^ ^ Gather here and there e, g. I was always 

very fond oi picking up stones about witches — Lamb, lilif '8s( ^ 

Jfsitif jfgc?! ^ Acquire by reading at intervals, 

&c. e!. g. His children he expressly did not teach to read or 

write, seeing no benefit in that effeminate art, but left them to pick 

it up as they could.— Carlyle, ’JjUStS ^ftl, >1^ ^ Re- 

cover health ; grow strong • e, g. After he had eaten a little and taken 
a swallow or two more of the brandy, he began to p.ci up visibly.— 
R, L, Stevenson. , 

Pick up out— See Pick out. 

Piok-wiok iftjtvirsf? l 

Pickers and stealers ^ The hands fas used in Shakespeare’s Hamlet), 
Pickle herring (German term) €i|iS A clown , a buffoon. 

Pickwickian sense Not meant as proceeding from earnestness . 

e. g. Lawyers and politicians daily abuse each other in a piciwickian 
sense, ' [ exhibition of pictures. 

Picture gallery s’?*! A gallery, or large apartment, devoted to the 
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iPiOtura writing Act or art of recording events, or of expressing 

messages, by means of pictures , the record or message so represented. 

Pidgin-Eaglish— See Pigeon Englieli. 

Piece broket ^ One who buys shreds and 

remnants of cloth to sell again. 

Piece goods ^ Cotton, linen, woollen, or 

silk fabrics sold retail in varying lengths. 

Piece-meal In pieces , m parts or fragments e. g 

The beasts will tear thee weal —T ennyson <si^ 

Piece by piece . bit by bit e.g they win, this acre first, 

then that.— Pope 

Piece of eight A plaster. 

Piece out C^tSl ftTII Enlarge or extend by the addition of a 

piece or pieces. elf's’ll Supply what is wanting by adding a piece 
or pieces e. g, I pieced out a piece of torn cloth of mine and made it 
somewhat fit for use. 

Piece together ■ii^’tt’ll ^R1 Join together so as 

to form a connected whole. 

Piece up fVf Pfsfl Make up (a quarrel) for a 

time e. g. The contending parties tried to piece up the quarrel. 

Piece-work ^ Work done by piece or job , work paid for at a 

rate based on the amount of work done, rather than on the time 
employed e g. The reaping was piece vjork, at so much per acre, — 
H, Jefferies 

Pied-a-terre foot on the ground) Temporary lodging; 

■ country residence. ’t'fK'l A footing. 

Pied de la lettre, Au (Ft., to the foot of the letter) 'cprc?( 

Quite literally , close to the letter. 

Pie’s nest ^ ’Tl ’fig Something not easily accessible, something 
not to be found [ The pie builds her nest out of reach and guards it 
against intruders ]. 

(A) pig iu a poke [ Colloquial ] ^«lt9 ilis ill W%1 PI srafl irttf 
A blind bargain , something bought or bargained for, without the 
quality or the value being known e ^ He would have greatly 
preferred to have the precious manuscript, like the others, for nothing , 
but, after all, what was demanded of him was better than being asked 
to give hard cash for a pigtn a poke. — J. Payn. 

Pig eyes ^3 '9 ET Small black eyes like those of pigs. 

Pig-beaded Stupidly obstinate. 

Pig for sausage maoMao iftfiRl ilfel , fim . 5^ ^ Raw 

material for a manufacturing concern , an object of discussion or 
analysis -eg I heard it once said of a great American newspaper 
editor that all public men were pigs for his sausage machine and I 
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don't think I do Northcliffe any injustice when I say he inclines to 
this formula. — The Satdeday Westminster Gazette. 

Pig-tails fl51C5p*W^ The Chinese. [ lodgings in a small way. 

Pig together Share and share alike, especially m 

Pigeon-breasted With a raised breast. 

Pigeon English Jltf5p!n?| 

'5|^ Reil'Sk [Incorrect form of Pidgin-English, — Pidgin being a 

corruption of 6 ««mms]. A mixture of English, Portuguese, Hindustani, 
and Chinese, used in business transactions in China e, g. The traders 
care nothing for the Chinese language, and are content to carry on 
their business transactions in a hideous largon called "Pigeon English!' 
. —The Times. 

Pigeon-fancier One who keeps rare pigeons. 

Pigeon-hearted, or Pigeon-livered {Colloquial] Timid, fear- 

ful ; cowardly e. g. I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall.— S hakespeare. 

Pigeon-hole a paper fro ’ll T|t«t| Shelve or burk 

a paper , not to bring it up for consideration. 

Pigeon pair *115 '8^^ ( ) A boy and a girl (twins). 

Pig’s whisper [ Slang ] ^<1 ^ A low whisper. 

A very short space of time. 

Pigs and whistleB 'siWt’FJ— ’’rttf? ^ ‘*1^ 

<51^ An exclamation equivalent to ‘the deuce ]’ {Also] A sad 

mess, as in the phrase 'to make pigs and whistles of anything , trifles. 

Pi-jaw Pious talk • ostentatiously pious person (con- 
temptuous ter m) . ' [ the W eaver). 

Pilate voice A loud, ranting voice (as of Shakespeare's Bottom, 

Pilgrim fathers — The loz English, Scotch, and Dutch Puritans who, m 
December 1620, went to North America and settled in some portions 
of It. [post]. 

Pillar to poBt <si^ 'sfel One thing to another [ See Prom pular to 
(The) Pillars of heaven— The Atlas mountain, so called by the natives. 

(The) FiHars of Hercules W A name given by the ancients to two 
rocks flanking the entrance to the Mediterranean at the Strait of 

Gibraltar. [ Figuratively ] C*S The end of the world • e, g, 
I will follow you up even to XhsptUais of Hercules. — Brewer. ' 

Pilot balloon ’I**! "53 A small balloon sent up m 

advance of a large one, to show the direction and force of the wind. 
[ Fig ] C5|tm m C^twt A political feeler ; 

a hint thrown out to ascertain public opinion on some moot-point. 
Pilot boat Will A s^ong, fast sailing 

boat used to carry and receive pilots as they board and leave vessels. 
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Pm and web Cataract on the eye { used by Shakespeare ). 

Pmmoney ^ (^) 

An allowance of money made by a husband to his wife for her private 
and personal espenses oripiinally to buy pins, which were at onetime 
very costly e g The day that Miss Rayne becomes Lady Coombe 
I will settle a thousand a year on her for her private use, and so she’ll 
be independent, and have as much pin money as she'll know how to do 
with —Florence Marryat. 

Pin of the heart ^ The centre of the heart. 

Pm one down '*1^1 1 ( Piss (i'isl'e s'Ri.'s •fl 

C?e?1 Compel a person to abide by his statement and not allow him to 
modify it ^ 

Pin one’s faith [Colloquiat] ftsrlJi syifl Fasten or put one's trust- e,g. 
Those • pinned their faith for better or for worse to the pack, — Field, 

Pm one’s faith upon [ Colloquial ] ( ^1 
Depend upon , trust to. 

Pm one’s faith upon another’s sleeve fqw 'pPBt ^i1 

Not to be an independent thinker. 

Pm one’s self to a woman’s apron-strings ffiral 

^?1 Be always by the 

side, or in the company, of a woman • be under the thumb of a woman • 
eg. If I was a fine, young, strapping chap like you, I should be 
ashamed of being milksop enough to tin myself to a ivoman's apron- 
strings —Dickens. 

Pinch ( one ) black and blue [ Colloquial ] tPliS 

OfeVI So squeeze one’s flesh as to produce a livid colour of a bruise in 
It e.g. "We’ll go down arm in arm.’’— But you me hUch and 
blue ’’—Dickens. 

Pinch-penny ifF?*! One niggardly towards his dependents, 

Pindano verse A poem of various metres but of 

lofty style, in imitation of the odes of Pindar 

Pme away ifVt; ’ft‘1 « f*l ’itetit Lose flesh or wear away under any 
distress or an\iety of mind e g She was daily pining away under 
the heavy distress 

Pine for ( WPl fVp ) W 'oIRkI ^*1 «lt8Vl Waste away for ( some- 
thing l-e g He became sick of public life, and began to pine for the 
silence and solitude of his seat at Nottinghamshire -Macaulay. 

Pink coat ^tC55 The coat of a light-red 

colour worn by English huntsmen 

Pmk-eyed Having small eyes 

Pink of perfection EsR The verv 

highest state of perfection, ^ 

Pmking iron [ Colloquial ] A sword. 

Pme and needles [Colloqtuaq *rffeR! Vx»t 'rm %1 citt®! PI fibi- 
A tingling sensation felt in some part of the body when it has 

0 ^ 
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been benumbed • e.g. , A man may tremble, stammer, and show other 
signs of^ recovered sensibility no more in the range of his acquired 
* talents than pins and needles after numbness — G. Eliot. 

Pious fraud ^ A deception practised with a good 

end in view. [ Colloquial ] ^*1 Cq ^ ^ A religious 

humbug. 

Pipe down csreifl Dismiss from muster, as a ship's company 

Pipe off ^lifl ?1 CeJtc^ 4f(% ^ 

'55Cf Watch a house or person for purposes of theft 
Pipe one’s eye [ Collcqmp.1 ] Snivel ; weep • e. g. 

, He then began to eye his pipe. 

And then to pipe hts eye, — Hood. 

Piper’s news Pt News known to every one ; stale news 

Piping hot Hot as water which pipes or sings , bran-new 

Pique one’s self ^ ^ Pnde or value one’s 

self e.^. Men pique themselves on their skill m the learned languages. 
—Locke ^ ^ [ of a better. 

Pis-aller [French, worst course) A makeshift • something for want 

PiBo’s justice Ptulil One verbally right but morally wrong. 

Pistol carbine ^ A firearm with a removable 

but-piece, and thus capable of being used either as a pistol or as a 
carbine 

Pistol shot Pti8«r C5ti5l The discharge of a pistol Pt^c«H »itBl The dis- 
tance to which a pistol can propel a ball. 

Pit one against ( another ) ^ ^*1? sitSJ ^51®! ^ pRt? ^S%1 OTStll Intro- 
duce one as an antagonist to ( another ) , provoke one to combat with 
{ another ) e.g I felt that fate pitted me against this man and one of 
us must fall —Dickens. ' [ 

Pit-a-pat ^ ^ Throbbing, palpitating • e, g. My heart goes pit- 
Pitch a tent F'x a tent firmly; set a tent in array, eg. 

They pitched their tents close to the enemy’s — Kaye. 

Pitch a yarn [ Slang ] ^ Tell a long story e g. The skipper 

is in great glee to-night ; h& pitches his yarns with gusto —English 
Magazine 

Pitch and pay Sfitfr ptwlit Pay down at once . pay ready money : 
e. g. The word is pitch and ^ly'— trust none, — Shakespeaee. 

Pitch and toss ^ £#ra1 A game 

in which coins are thrown at a mark, one who throws the nearest hav- 
ing the right of tossing all the coins, and keeping those which come 
down head uppermost 

Pitch in at [ Slang ] ^ Attack • assault : e. g. 

That curious fancy for pitching in at people they half disapprove, which 
, marks a certain kind of English audience— or indeed, every kind, if the 
pitching IS only improved into ''invective", and becomes an "ornament 
of debate’’— is deeply gratified by Mr. Labouchere.— S pectator. 
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Pitch into [ Slang ] ( *tSl . ’Hi Fall headlong 
upon or against , assault . attack e g "But if he should pitch 
into you. sir '"'—"Then he will pitch into a man twice as strong as him- 
self Reaoe cra?ll , ^51 Abuse . scold e. g. 

M'Gregor fifc/ici I nio him so when he said It— gave it him right and 
left [ I. c , scolded him severely ] — Rhoda Broughton. 

Pitch it strong [Colloquial] isifs ’Hi ^ ’f 'll ^ Behave or 

speak with very great pungency e g. I wonder he did not overdo it 
then, he pitched it so strong'.— English Newspaper. ’ 

Pitch on or upon ( P?f3 ) §*15 ’rtf’151 ’Pll Light on , settle on e g. 
Take a branch of the tree on which the bees pitch and wipe the hive. — 
Mortimer. ( CipPl 'TFl Fall headlong upon e. g, 

It pt/cheii on his head —Webster 'Ffinil sf'SSi Fix choice upon : 
c.g 'Ihc verse here is pitched upon for my text. — S outh. 

Pitched battle PJ ^ 5ot( <i5 PtfH n^C’MlI^’ffinil) 

H?!, flfers 2t?5 ( «iiratc3tc5i1 snft^ ^ nr^Rl 
^ ^ A battle in which the hostile forces have firm or fited positions, 
in distinction from a skirmish , a battle previously arranged for on both 
sides eg He was never able to raise a sufficient number of troops 
to risk a pitched battle, — Smiles 

(A) Pitcher that goes oft to the well la broken at last [ Proverb ] 
« HI ilt?I ^51 iSc^ ifi , 

[The] Pitcher went onoe too often to the well e 5 Nq?| 

5^5115 tv's The dodge was tried several times but failed. 

Pitchers have ears [Proverb] ifltc^ISC ifH 'Sites, ^1 

cril? ’Silt? There may be listeners near about e, g. Pitchers have ears, 
and 1 have many servants— Shakespeare. ' 

Pith and marrow «<fpi 'St?t, The vital or essential part e g. The 
pith and mirrovi of the enterprise was snapped by slow poison of this 
ill-timcd negotiation — Motley 

Pisyiing— A fairy ring. 

Pixy stool RtH ?t3l A toadstool or mushroom. 

Place kiok ( C'-mta ) ^ifesl 'tlfHni TO { In 

foot-ball ), a kick made when the ball is lying on the ground, 

Place out Put into an employment , invest, [ patronage, 

Place-monger A trafficker m public employment and 

Placed in the back ground TOlm IK'S wjipil ^ Made of no 

consequence. 

Plague spot (or mark) (ttcliirsif'^lirtit A spot or mark of the plague. 

[ Mciicc ] ’!i£tr?r*!C«ra ’m A token of something incurable. 

Plaguy Sight { Colloquial ] ^ Vexatious spectacle . e, g. The 
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lavvyers looked like ,50 many ministers, all dressed in black gowns and' 
white bands on, only they acted more like players than preachers, a 
plaguy Haliborton. 

Plflin 8B a pike-stafir \Colloqutal'\ Perfectly plain 

or clear ; self evident e. g. "Prune it of a few useless rights and 
literal interpretations of that sort, and our religion is the simplest of all 
religions, and makes no barrier, but a union, tetween us and the rest of 
the world." — "Plain as a pike-staff," said Pack, with an ironical laugh. 
— G. Eliot. 

Plain dealing Jftifl ©M Fair, sincere, honourable deal- 

ing , hone^, outspoken expression of opinion. 

Plain-looking JfWsr Ordinary. 

Plain (or Smooth) sailing apsHt ®r4'R[ ^ ^ 

Advancing without encountering obstacles or difficulties e g Hard 
pressed as' lam now for want of money, ^/nznsiii/iKg-is outof the 
question for some months to come. 

Plain speaking ^ Plainness or bluntness of speech. 

Plain-work Jitfl Plain needlework, as distinguished from embroid- 
ery e. g They understand their needle, broadstitch, and all manner 
of plain woi-i.— G oldsmith. 

Plane iron c^?1 'lIBlftl The cutting chisel of a joiner's plane. 

Planet-Btrioken ( -straok ) Affected by the- ' 

planets or evil stars. 

Planetary days ^ii ( C5 ?-!r 1 dRstc*!? ^ 

) The days of the week as shared among the planets, each hav- 
ing Its day, as we name the week after the planets. 

Plant a foot on the neok of ( ) stfitt 5 %! cifasi, 

WH ( PH Ht? TfiS =ft ^tlt? ) Keep in utter submission e. g. 
The Senate planted one foot on the neck of the knights and the other 
on that of the Commons.— M erivale. [sole of the foot. 

Plante-grade [ Latin ] ( ) vtfo®f ’ttf^ Walking on the 

Plants often removed cannot thrive [Proverb] sftg*tt5[1 
’ipiiii I 

Plate bone The shoulder blade, or scapula.* 

Plate iron Stiflf Wrought iron plates. 

Plates of meat The feet [ Slang], 

Platform oar ^ sit'd ’tl'^ A railway car without permanent 

raised sides or covering. ' 

Plato’s year— A revolution of 25,000 years in which period the stars and 
constellations return to their former places in respect to the equinoxes. 

Platonic love 15i;TN'>st‘tn:tsi'ffsifH'$J-C'$H The love of soul for soul; a. 
love in which sensual desire is supposed not to enter at all. Plato- 
advocated this kind of love. 
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Play a double game ^ Act dcceittullj. 

Play a game Tmc=l3 ?R[!531 ^ «f?5 2te3l Pursue a 

scheme ; be cn^atjed in some venture eg In an hour of miserable 
infatuation, we had played the perilous ^am« of king-making.— K ate. 
Play a part ^t9?ttctt3 '^31 Represent a character on the stage of a 
theatre eg. Garrick several important paifs on the English 

stage, 'Jf® ^i’f 313=1 ’f'laSI 3^51 Assume a certain 

character , practise hypocrisy e g James pretended to his mother 
tliat he was only dividing himself from her in appearance, and was 
;>/n)«iKg’ a far/ to deceive Elizabeth. — F roude Per- 

form some act e g His son was an obscure person who played no 
pat I in the history of the time. — F reeman, 

Play a triok 5T^ csRI , ^31 Practise artful stratagem or deception ; 

c g Whenever Hastings wished to play a trick more than usually 
naughty, he hired Impey.— M acvulay. 

Play a tune cyR 333 ^3 3R|R Produce a harmonious melody from some 
musical instrument e.g I will play a tune on the harp — L ily 
SOWARD 

Play ootor3to’?=*ir3C!r5!,35 An actor of dramas. 

Play agaiust ( ^^nia ) 3=3 ^3l Contend against . c. g. The two 

parties //(zvzd each other. (C^FR tVg3) t^fRi f3F3l 3'3t Operate 

against e g The engines began to play against the fire.— W ebster 
P lay agatuBt the bank ( ^n:=Rt3 ) «3R ^srsRf »n5 3itC5 ts® 
3lf5f 331 Take the risk of a game against the manager who holds 
the bank, .as at rouge-et noir, &c. 

Play at ( CTR «3tC33 ) C3*tl ^1 Amuse or divert one’s self in { some 
game ) c g, (i) They are playing at cards. 

(2) Rut war's a game, which were their subjects wise, 

Kings should not play at — Cow'PER 
Play at chuck farthing ^ CSC3 33l Risk . hazard. 

Play at cross purposes »i3"n3 3131 ’F31 R S®t53^ 

ePTO Rp33 3It3t® 3i?H §dl Act counter to each other, perhaps uninten- 
tionally , act in such a manner as to thwart each other’s plans. 

Play, I or Play at ), ducks and drakes c«R1 Throw a flat 

stone, tile, or the like, obliquely, so as to make it rebound repeatedly 
from the surface of the water, raising a succession of jets. 

Play, (or Play at), ducks and drakes with property 33 

ref3r3f3Clr!l.=!l<t3 11331 '*:33i3 3:f33l 35 3(351 RTfl Squander the pro- 
perty foolishly and unprofltabi} . 

Play day 1133W (^ Holiday, 

Play dummy -stnC^Rtt <!13 3jfe ^©133 ?^51 C'RI 33l Hold two hands at 
cards, one representing an absent person. 

Play false 3n5 3135,13 331, 35if3 331 Act or behave treacherously or 
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deceitfully ; practise deception upon one e, g. (i) The plot was nearly 
ripe, when Chve learned that Omichand was likely to play false,— 
Macaulay. (2) He played me false in this business.— McMordie, 

Play fast and loose ^ Act 

with giddy or reckless inconstancy. [ This phrase is derived from a 
cheating game with a stick and a string] e, g The English 
Government becoming suspicious of the intention of the Highland 
chiefs to play fast and loose on the occasion, sent forth a proclamation, 
&c.— Scott. 

Play fine { ■pifiRt# ^ ^ T?ll ( At billiards ), strike 

the object-ball near the edge. 

Play first fiddle Take the part of the first violin- 

player in an orchestra. [Hence, figuratively ] 

iSRI ^ csitifcf siW Take a leading part in anything e. g, 

Tom had no idea of playing first fiddle in any social orchestra. — 
Dickens. 

Play for cell ^ Strive for. 

Play for loro ^tCJItOril m ( *11 Play a game, 

as at cards, without stakes. 

Play full cst^i'Rl) ’IW «rtsit® ^ (At billiards), strike- 

the object-ball nearer the centre than the edge. 

Play gooseberry [Colloquial] sf'lRlIJtCffR >lf^ 

^*1 ^5(51 Jinr siCSf **lt^ Accompany, as a third party, a pair of 
lovers for the sake of propriety e. g There was Helena out of her 

chair standing by a gentleman while I was reduced to that position- 

which is vulgarly but expressively known as playing gooseberry,— 
English Magazine. 

Play hide-and-seek with [ Figuratively and colloquially ] ( )' 
«(S[1 T5| ffSl sFifl Try to avoid being 

pursued or detected by . e. g. Indeed, the time passed so lightly in' 
this good company that I began to be almost reconciled to my resi- 
dence at Shaws ; and nothing but the sight of my uncle and his eyes 
playing hide-and-seek vnth mine revived the force of my distrust. 
Stevenson. . . 

Play hocUB-poous [Colloquial] ^1 

Perform the tricks of a juggler ; practise artifice or imposture e, g. 
Our author is playing hocus-pocus in the very similitude he takes from 
that juggler,— Bentley. , 

Play into one’s hands ( or, into the hands of ) uj^'l w ^ « 
^ *tCi5 ; ^ Act in such a 

manner as gives advantage to another , fall into the hands of e. g. 
These men were really betraying Henry when they were pKtending 
to serve him and were playingsecxetXy into the hands of the Emperor. 
— Froude. 

Ptoy 18 good while it is play [Proverb] ^ 1' 
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Play of colour fiwtfei rm »R1< cq mspm W ^ An 
appearance of several prismattc colours in rapid succession on turning 
an object, as a diamond. 

Play offspi^qqf?!!, ^ Show ■ display , put in exercise . 

e g. The reply of the Pope seems very much as though he ha d 
been playing off a mystification on his Grace. — De Qoincey, 

qfsq ’Rl Act the part of; represent the 

character of e, g. You had, therefore, ploy off the great man at 
once,— Hazlitt. 

Play off a tie §55 iftsi jprfiq 3#:®! 

PR Take part in a final contest to de- 

cide a tie in a game. 

Play old gooseberry [Colloquial] Pic#t<l5 5Jl5 xfql Act like a silly 
person e. g She can squander the income as she pleases, and play 
old gooseberry up to a certain point — Miss Ba addon*. 

Play on or upon ( Perform on ( an instrument of music ) . 

e. g. The bards were next the druids in regard, and played excellently 
to their songs on their harps, whereby they had great operation on 

the vulgar.— Fur.LKR ( Oftq {Vp ) §^15 fell ^ Work upon ; operate 
on c y On his return lago played upon his jealousy, .and persuaded 
him that Desdemona intrigued with Cassio.— Brewer, ( cqrfq ftp ) 
qtfssi ^fel Move irregularly on , wanton upon . 

t g The setting sun pUys on their shining arms and burnished 

helmets —Addison*. 'Stqt’ll Make sport of , deceive *. c, g. 

Art thou alive. 

Or IS It fancy plays upon our eye sight ?— Shakespeare. 

Play one a took qsri TSI1 , Deceive one by a cunning stratagem ; 
play a practical joke. 

Play ono off against another Pl^Lxi 

=r<fK qtu afeftqfl xrl ftcsH qllttn Provoke one in com- 
petition or dispute against another person eg In her earlier days 
France rivalled Spam in its greatness, and Elizabeth amply played the 
iwa rivals off against one another — Grebn. 

Play one’s cards well ( or ill ) [Colloquial] fep cqril 5t®l ( ql sppffc*! ) 
C'-JEfi. ERsfK cqrpt EftSf PPt fqcqiR e???!?!! spItUqTlI, ■q'-Fll 5151 ql 

’Itfel H-ifitW ’FSl Act one’s part wisely and cleverly, or fail to do so * 
t g li) He had played Ins cards ill , he was driven out, and he took 
refuge m England,— Froudk. ( 2 ) He might have been a peer, if he 
had played Ins cards better — Thackeray. 

Play one’s game fqraq FFt efU Act one's part, pursue one's own course 
or scheme t g. But in this matter he played Ins game so cleverly 
that he succeeded m gaining his end. 

Play one’s own game fesq ^ Try to promote one's 

self-interest • f, ^ The nobles were //ayiHyt/ieiz own for their 
own advantage.— Feoude, 
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Play .one’s part PltWJt ^ ^ Act one's part : perform 

one’s work • e He played kts pari with rare adroitness. — M acaulay 

Play one’s tramp-oard [ Colloquial ] 

S’ttS ^ Till Adopt, or make use of, such means as have 

the .most chance of leading to success e. g. He was a man with power 
in reserve • he had still hts trump card to play — Bksahtt. 

Play pantaloon [Colloquial] Pfl-lll '®r<h Tt?t?e 

Till i Tfe flJITtt^'^RfT^*! Till Play the second fiddle , be the 
cat’s paw of another , imitate servilely, [ creditors. 

Play peep-bo [Colloquial] set! CTStsi Hide or skulk from 

Play pitch and toss ^ tr c«tn Play the game 

called "Pitch and toss,” which is played by tossing up a com and 
calling ‘‘Heads or tails " [Eig J 5Ti5l "PPSl Till Trifle (anything ) ; 
be careless or trust to luck ( about anything ) e g To play pitch and 
toss with the property of the country. — G. Eliot. 

Play ( or Act ) ’posaum [ Colloquial ] Tt?tCT0 ^Ttt’llil TB®j, 

^ St*! Till Feign ignorance, indifference, or 

inattention, with the intent to deceive j dissemble in allusion to the 
habit of the opossum, which feigns death when attacked or alarmed 
e g. It’s almost time for Babe to quit playing '^ossmot.— English 
Magazine 

lay prank 'iffeqfe’ Till Cut jokes. 

Play prizes [ Archaic ] CTFI >T®JT3I^ CTtH 

T%t3 T3l Be serious , be in earnest e g. They did not 
ploy prises, and only pretended to quarrel. — S tillingflebt. 

Play second fiddle C’fl-'Rtl ?«iI1, Tifft Tt^t^s Till 

Take a subordinate part, like one who plays the second to a leading 
performer on the violin e g. The Austrian Minister refused to 
play second fiddle to Bisma^k, — M cMordib. 

Play the ape #sit^^prt’llT5l;fWPl Till ;?rfc^3rt?^i|®^T3l Play 
practical jokes • play silly tricks , make facial imitations, like an ape, ■ 

Play the deuce ( or devil ) with [ Slang ] ( CTtH frp ^ Tl^e ) *lf^« 
^lltfsi T^ ; ^ T?1 ; 5ll Till Act or be- 

have towards like the devil , interfere with or molest extremely . rain 
e g Yonder is the inn . . a handsome house enough, one must 
allow, and standing in quite a little park of its own • but for all that I 
have a presentiment that the cooking will play the deuce •with my 
digestion, and that we shall be poisoned with bad wine — J Payn. 

Play the devil "JifStPf T5l, Till Act or behave like the devil e, g. 

1 clothe my naked villainy 
With old, odd ends stolen forth of holy writ, 

And seem y. saint when I most play the deniL — Shakespeare. 

Play the devil with— See Play the deuce with. 
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Play the devil’s tattoo ^ ♦Rssmst ^ Drum with the 
fingers or feet e g Jack playid Iht devil’s tattoo on the door ivith 
his boot heels.— F. Hardman 

Ploy the diokona with— Same as Play the deuce with (which see). 

Play the fish Tire out the fish t.g. lam 

always against angling and playing the fish. 

Play the fool Act the buffoon. Behave 

like one void of understanding e, g. 1 have played the fool, and have 
erred exceedingly.— Bible [ than one really is. 

Play the hypocrite Pretend to be other and better 

Play the jack «t55tR ’ll ’Rl , -rtstfts ^ , Pi'lW sitsl ’It'asl Act the 
part of a rogue or knave ; deceive or lead astray like jack-o' lantern 
e g Your lairy, which you say is a harmless fairy, has done little 
better than played the jack with us.— SnAKESPeARE. 

Play the man ^ Act a manly part e. g. 

In difficiiltics and dangers you should play the man and not the woman. 

Play the miaohief with 5i"H<r^rt%‘3 5!l vtt5t5 TRUl PlRl Disturb 

greatly c g. Don't you know that you will play the very mischief 
will our "vagus" nerves W. Black. • 

Play the part ( or role ) of ( ’?Rt38 ) 'strsRS ’Fll, ) 

«I5ra’I®lt^ 5«tt ^ Perform the part of , act, or conduct one’s- 

scli, like eg. they played iht part of spies and traitors, but they 
played it m vain —Buckle 

Play tho sage ^ Act wisely. 

Play the woman IFiyiii-rtfivsfy] sgiisilii ^ ipid, (jfsfe fpl- . 

2it5 Give way to weakness. 

Play the young man JRS ’FtW’Ffll Act foolishly. 

Play to tho goUery eisRspR grji 'agrmf® li#- 

IcrRa Sf^tsrl rtls ^ gtH Play so as to win the applause of the least 
intelligent amongst the spectators 
R'R Act vv ith the object of winning popularity. 

Play ( one ) trioks ( ’Ft?t38 ) ^ «5f| , Jr?FR Practise fraud or 

deception upon < g He was now an old man, but active still and 
talkative His memory played hm tricks [t.e., deceived or failed 
lum J — oKSAST 


Play truant Absent one's selfa.vay from school 

eg lie was a dunce, notoriously given to mischief and playing tru- 

Stay away from one's duty . 

Play up RTltf ^ ; 31??)^ Make a beginning of 

ph)infr. 55 crlrrl Play or act more 
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vigorously e, g. This is your playing up toady, who unconscious 
to Its feeder, is always playing up to its feeder’s weaknesses.— 
Beaconsfield. 

Play up to ’Pifl ^ #11 

efS’rt So act as to reap advantage from : e. g. This is your play- 
ing up toady, who unconscious to its feeder, is always playing up to 
Its feeder’s weaknesses. — Bhaconsfield. [ Play on ]. 

Play upon Ta1 Trifle with, aret firs’ll Delude. [Also see 

Play upon one’s fears OT? i’Ffl Impose on 

one by taking advantage of his fears. 

Play upon words [ Verb ] ^ ^ W 

i6l5tCw ’Iftsl Make use of words in such a way as to 

give them a double meaning e g. Do you mean to impose on me 

by thus playing upon 'words ? [ Noun ] A use of words 

so as to give them a double meaning. 

Play with ( ) »lf^ C«letl Engage in play with e. g, Walpole 
played •with countesses and corresponded with ambassadors. — 

Macaulay. ( 1^|) sir’ll ’Rt. StW ^ Treat 

with levity or thoughtlessness , trifle with le-g. Men are apt to ploy 
mth their healths and their lives as they do •with their clothes.— Sir. 
W. Temple. ( sfl®! ’fill Move irregularly 

with , wanton with. ^ c. 

Play (or Jest ) with edge-tools stilts csfsil ’Rl, W 


Deal carelessly with dangerous matters : 
e g. You jest • ill_/«fi«y aiii/t edge-tools —TsuNTtsoN. 

Played out uictFUtcii , ’tfelfs, 

Out of date , no longer in vogue • worked to the end • exhausted 
tired e. g. There is a popular impression amongst the vulgar of 
this country and of America, that the part of sovereign has long been 
played out —English Magazine. 

Plead for { ^ Argue in sup- 
port or defence of e. y. To plead for love deserves more fee than 
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Plead 'guilty ( or, not guilty 1 ^ 

Admit ( or, deny ) a charge of guilt e, g, (i) The F'^oner 
committed to the Sessions on several charges, to some of whicn be "a 
pleaded guilty and to others, not guilty. ( 2 ) One man who pleaded not 
guilty^ be ordered to be taken out of court. — Dickens. 

Plead with ( ^ ^ 

Argue with (one) , try to persuade by argument or supplication j as, to 
plead with a judge or •with a father. 

Please the pigs [ Colloquial ] Jpt 

S’lfe sfl ^ If everything goes aright ; if nothing untoward happens 
e. g. Once back to London I'll speak to the doctor, and, pltase tne 
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figs, ) ou shall marry Kate before you're si\ months older. — English 

MaGA7IN*E. 

(As) Pleased asPancb. [CoUcjutal] Exceedingly pleased, 

i "Puneh" IS a humpbacked, hook-nosed puppet with a squeaking 
xmce, one of the two main actors in the street puppet show, 1 he chief 
illustrated comic journal of London also bears the name of "Punch" ] 
c. g. You could skip over to Europe when you wished. Mamma would 
be as pleased as Pitnch, — Grant. 

(Be) Pleased (to do a thing) (C^ Tfe , ifUl ^ 

’ffel ( ) Take pleasure in (doing a thing) , have complaisance 
(to do a thing) c g. Many of our most skilful painters were pleased 
to recommend this author to me. — Drxden. 

(Be) Pleased in or with { ) sitHPTs Bt^f «tf ^ ^ 
Approie, have complacency in 

Pledge one’s self to (c^ pRC5) ^trl Engage for by promise 

or declaration e. g. He took care not to //rrfg'c /iimre^fo any perilous 
line of conduct —Macaulay, 

Pledge to ( irtsfl, ’ll Deposit with m 

pawn or as security , promise to e. g He has you on the hip, for you 
have pledged your taste and judgment to his genius — Hazhtt. 

Plenary indulgence ’f'a cjiTPf An entire 

remission of penalties due to all sms 

Plenty is the father of want [Proveri] I 

Plethono ill %1 Illness caused by the fulness or 

excess of blood [Hence, fignrativefy] cfSllRPi 

"tpiht That which appears to be sound or strong, but 
in reality is not so e, g 

Till the nation found with fruitless skill. 

Its former strength was but plethoi ic ill, — Goldsmith. 

Plot against { Rl^f f^Fp ^ ^ ’ll ’FH Form a 

scheme of mischief against c g His own followtrs began to plot 
against his life. — Irving [draught is applied. 

Plough beam That part of the frame of a plough to which the 

Plough in Cover by ploughing , as, to plough in wheat. 

Plough Monday— The first Monday after Twelfth Day because people 
return to the plough or their daily work on that day, after the Christmas 
holidays. [secute or torment. 

Plough on the back T'tl’ll® ’Fiti j ’Flu Scourge , per- 

Plough the sands ’faasw ^5) , csSl Pi Engage in some 
altogether fruitless labour , work with no chance of success. 

Plough up or out Ftn fiti ciit i(|c$ ^f^I Turn out of the ground by 
ploughing 

Plough with one’s heifer ^ 

Deal with the wife to obtain something from the husband. 
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Pluok ( or Pall ) a crow Jlflt® fw ^ ^ 

Be industrious or contentious about a trifle, or thing of no value : «. g. 
If a crow help us m, sirrah, we'll pluck a. crew together.— Shakespeare. 

Pluck a pigeon [ Slang] C?W Impose on a silly person , cheat a 
gull e. g Here comes a nice Pigeon to pluck, — Reads. 

'Pluck away era’ll Poll away, or separate by pulling , tear 

away. 

Pluck down ^ ^ Pull down , demolish. 

Pluck down a aide afs®! C^tsitS ?t^5ll CfSfl Cause 

the loss of a game by ignorance or treachery. 

Pluok off ^ Pull or tear off • as, to ^ the skin, 

[ Shakespeare ] Abate from the rank. 

Pluck one’s goose for him ^ Lower one's pride, 

make one eat the humble pie , ( comparing the person to a goose, the 
threat is to pluck off his feathers in which he prides himself). 

Pluck out ^stl, flit ^1 , ^ Draw out 

suddenly , tear out .eg. If thy eye offend thee, pluck it oitf.— B ibee. 

Pluok up Ji^ ^ , Jt^pt ft’tM Tear up by the roots or from 

the foundation i eradicate . exterminate , destroy , as, to pluck up a 

plant ; to pluck up a nation. W ^ ! WPftfT) "WTO 

TS1 Gather up , summon e. g. Come, man, pluck up a little spirit, 
and be one of us,— Miss Ed&eworth. 

Pluok one’s courage ( or heart, or spirit ) c^Pt JltPI 

Nerve one's sell to something daring ; e. g. He willed them to pluck 
up their hearts — Knoleys. 

Plucked pigeon ^f^® ’trf%» j «t<!f One fleeced 

out of his money by sharpers , one plucked by a rook or sharper. 

Plumb line 'ScR if{f A plummet. 

Plume one’s self ^ . ’i’f ’Rl ; ^ ^ ^ Pr><Je . 

value • boast e. g. He plumes himself on his skill and prowess.— 
Webster 

Plummet line 'SSR tffe A line with a plummet • a sounding line. 

Plump a vote ( English Elections ) 5 ^ 

fW5l ^f?l5l oraul Give a vote to one candi- 

date only, when two or more are to be elected, thus giving him the 
advantage over the others. The person who gives his vote thus, is 
said to plump his vole 

Plunge hath i?!*! A bath taken by immersing the whole body 

under water. ^ A bath large enough to 

allow the whole body under water 

Plunge in, into ( ^ ^ ^ ^ ?e5j Immerse 

in e. g. He now plunged his body »« water — Webster (Wt’Ri'f 
'SRiBi ) ftPtf^ ^ Thrust into, ( as into distress. 
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or any slate or circumstances m which the person or thinj; is cn\ eloped, 
inclosed, or overwhelmed ) • e g A single line of Frederick II, rcfleit- 
ihe: not on politics, but on the politics of a French minister, plungtH 
France into the Sc%en Years’ War — Brewer. 

Plunging bath A bath m which a person can dive and swim. 

Plunging fire [ hlthtmy ] ^ ^ 

A fire poured down upon an enemy from some eminence abo\c. 

Plurality of the worlds fej- 

The existence of other worlds than ours, that are also inhabited 
by living creatures. 

Plurality of votes 'sit'I'ifl .fl’p- 

^3 “Cot^” ^ The excess of votes cast for one indiMduat 

over those cast for any one of several competing candidates. 

Pius ultra — [ motto ] Can go farther 

Ply between ( 1 Make regu- 

lar trips between t two places) e g The steamers of the Calcutta 
Steam Navigation Company ply daily hti-juten Calcutta and Kalna. 

Ply for hire 'Stisl C^'SFl Go from one place to another for a small 
remuneration o g It is far belter to ply fo> hue as a porter than 
to serve as a petty clerk under rough masters 

Ply ( one ) with ( tw ) ilt«n Keep ( one ) busy with e,g.{i) 
When I was at Jhenidah, I found that tlie first Munsiff plied his 
friends with amusing stones. ( 2 ) The man was plied with wine 

«ra1 SffiFf CJflF cetrstf^ OfsfFl Urge 
or solicit one with e g. They were plud with promises to which they 
were not unwilling to listen — Froude. 

Ply one’s heels vtsthirt Exercise one's heels in running away. 

Ply one’s trade or buetnsBS ^FlFl Canyon or perform 

one's business with diligence e g Here two barbers ply their trade, 
and smiths and shoemakers abound — Palgrave 

Ply the bottle PPfl ^ ’t?! Indulge in hard drinking eg. 

So lustily did Van Poffenburgh^/)' the bottle that in less than four 
hours he made himself and his whole garrison, who sedulously emula- 
ted the deeds of their chieftain, dead-drunk — Irvin'C 

Ply the pen C’Rl Take to writing, for a living as for instance , or 
attack or assail briskly with it e. g At the same time Hughes 
plied his pen in journalism setting out the case for labour witli consi- 
derable power — Tit-bit 

Pocket a dib [Sfa«gl PfFnsvf ’Ttl Appropriate any money 

tonne's self [ "Dib” is a slang term for 'money ’] c, g. What 
gnes a man position • is to make other beggars [people] do the 
work and to poclei the dibs yourself. — Bes\XT 

Pocket an affront or insult (or the like) “pr5t «c? f5r:i gfV Tilt,’ -Jiiifls. 

’ll ’£1^ T’ttP sn TtJl Receive 
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an affront, insult, &c., without resenting it, or at least without seeking 
redress . e. g. The King sank into a viceroy of France and 
pocMed her degrading tmults. — Macaulay. 

Pocket { or Close ) borough C4Rtc*tti 

<a 5 pi ’St’tt® pptH -fl’F SR ^5- 

A small borough having the right of sending a representative to 
Parliament, whose nomination was in the hands of a single influential 
person common before 1832 «. g. In the autumn of 1834 he is full 
of hopes of his possible return for Wycombe, which was practically a 
pocket borough — Edinburgh Review. 

Pocket money Money carried 
about for occasional expenses, •Stt’S Money 

allowed to one for one’s personal or private expenses e, g. Every 
shilling of her pocket monev she expended upon her poor cousins , 
worked for them, begged for them, and transferred to them every 
present that was made to herself, from a silk frock to a penny tartlet. 
—Miss Mitford. 

Pocket-picking ^ ’tPpiS nftt® ^ 1^9 The art or practice of pick- 

ing the pocket [ See Pick one’s pocket ]. 

Pocket-pistol C5t^ 9t9 A pistol earned in the 

pocket [Colloquial] (9 3 tW 9 »|i:^ 9 t 9 A small 

travelling flask for liquor - e. g. Coming from Newman Noggs, and 
obscured still further by the smoke of his pocket-pistol [t, a., % the 
fumes of the liquor he had taken], it became wholly unintelligible, 
and involved in utter darkness.— Dickens, 

Pocket up “*fW tt’fl C? 99 l" Put out of sight without examination. 

Poet laureate ^*1 ^ !9C*t9 9^*11 

ftCfllfe'S A poet employed to compose poems for the 

birth days of a prince, or other special occasions. He is paid by 

^ Government. [ It is said that this title was created in the time of 
Edward IV] e. g. Ben Jonson, Wordsworth, and Tennyson were 

among the/oefs laureate of England. 

Poet oi Halsemere— Tennyson ( 1809-1893 ). 

Poet of the poor— Rev. George Crabbe { 1754-1832 ). [ not made. 

Poeta nascitur non fit •ic? Poets ate born. 

Poetic justice ^ ^ The reward or punish- 

ment awarded respectively to the good and the bad according to their 
merits and demerits , — so called because most of the dramas and 
poems end in the reward or punishment of the good or the bad. 

■Poetical license 9JPRtl9 'a 9 ^ 91^9 ^1(9919 '#[91 W C955l- 

^v5t 'SR'TO # 9 l ■#IstC 9 t^ The license or liberty which poets 
claim in order to distort facts and violate the ordinary rules of 
language according to their fancy or convenience, 

Poetioal prose st9J Prose resembling poetry in thoughtmr diction . 

e, g. Most of Macaulay's writings may bejsaid to be poetical, prose. 
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Point a moral c=rft 'r 3 s 5 crtnl Sharpen,* c, guc 

prominence to, a moral doctrine or practical lesson as to the duties of 
man eg Here at least nas a judg nent read> made, lo potnt fhe 
v.oral of the pious and stimulate the fears of the timid — EnivEURGn 
Rcsirtv. 

Point against ( »FK'i5 ) ^CT ’ffel UtM ’ll tl^llH Direct toward 
( an object ), aim at e, g If they persist in Mi their batteries 
agaiusi particular persons, no lavvs of war forbid the making reprisals, 
— Addisov. 

Point Bt (C=?!n sift ^ITI ’Rl Direct toward (an object) , aim at 

eg lle/jiii/iihis musket a/ the wolf, — WpnsrnR. 
sfn 11 'si’TSSl It ’(‘tl spft*t ^l Treat with 

scorn or coiito upt by pointing or directing attention to. ( RrpJ ) 

aft ilKlKW 1^31 Direct the finger for designating 

an object, and directing attention to (it) f. g. N'ow must the world 
point at poor Catherine — SilAKrsiTiRE, 

Point (or questioni at lasuo Pt Piot BptC i'Hi A point in dis- 

pute eg Is this p,}rtrait a true one t That is the ^>ai/ii issue.— 
Fort Rrv 

Point blank Direct [This is a term used in gunnery. 

When a gun is so placed that the line of sight is parallel to the a\is 
and horizontal the discharge is point blink and is supposed to go 
direct to the object aimed at without a curse ] e g Now art thou 
within fiuHf blank of our jurisdiction regal.— SuvKcspnaRE, 

Plnnlv expressly , directly c g Sifin daily solicits man 
to sm pi'n' ili'i.L against God’s word — FuLt r,R. 

Point-blank rnnso 051 ’IWH The extent of the ap- 

parent right line ol a ball discharged. 

Point-blank shot nC'TFl sfS^SlOl Citjl The shot of a gun 
pointed dirtcllj towards the object aimed at. 

Point do JudnB ( Freud ]— The number 13, (The twelve Apostles and 
Jesus Christ made thirteen at the f.ast Supper. The number is 
considered unlucky for the dinner table). 

Pomt-doviaa or Point do viao (/>„ the point devised, the desired 
object) p; tift TT fet ipg , xz fistil , 

I’unctihous . minutely exact e g. You are rather pom/ rfc tiirr in 
\oiir accoutrements — SiiSKi spESRr. 

Point for point Exactly oW In all particulars e. g He 
rebutted the arguments of his opponent point for point. 

( \) point in ono’B favour ^ 1151^ Pm! A circumstance 'avour- 
able to a per«on e g The prevailing credulity was one great poin' 
11 tbr-r^ fe~o tr. in as mucli as it made men more willing to accept 
propositions than to scrutinize them.— B ucklc 

Point-no-point ci"'! if ftrrf H ’Ftcifl 1^, tjsfs ijg 
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^ s|1 A style or method of discussion or of proceeding, in 
which there is much argument, or display of action, but little success, 

TPfiiat of honour <!)5 r ^ ■sit'd erapitir 

'ftS'tl ^131 An obligation which is binding 
because its violation would offend some conscientious scruple or notion 
of self respect eg. While courage was the Aowoar in other 

countries, ingenility became the point of honour in Italy.— MAcauLiT. 

Point of order sfst'i fTO? 'sitcsitpsil. 

f^F STt ^ A question raised in a deliberative society as to 
whether the proceedings are according to rules e, g. The debate in 
the House was growing too hot, when the Speaker rose to a point 
of order. 

Point of view ct 

?R|'| trft Position from which anything is seen , light in which anything 
IS considered : g. It seems to be extremely desirable from every 
point of view, — Diceem’S. 

Point ^51 Divide into periods or groups, 

or separate, by pointing, as figures. 

Point out >51^ ^ 1513 c?rt«t ciipt#rt ora'll , t*ic^ 

Show by the finger or other means , indicate clearly .eg. It is easy 
to blame Swift— easy to point out his errors. — Andrews, 

Point to ’*1^% f5l?;%:*t Of^ Direct attention to by the finger -eg. One 
fine night, on deck, amid a clatter of materialism, Bonaparte pointed 
to the stars, and said, “You may talk as long as you please, gentlemen^ 

but who made all that — Emerson. era'll, ^ In- 
dicate or show distinctly e.g. That these stories the down- 

fall of the British power, is not to be doubted, — Kaye. { CT't*! ) 
411% tilt^‘1 Direct attention toward , lead to the 

notice of e, g. Whosoever should be guided through his battles by 
Minerva, and io every scene of them, would see nothing but 

subject of surprise.— Pope. ( C5FP! ftt'F ) '15 ’1%I 
Indicate by facing toward e. g But if there were any magnet that 
would point to the countries and houses where are the persons who are 
intrinsically rich and powerful, I would sell all, and buy it, and put 
myself on the road to-day. — Emerson. 

Poison is the remedy for poison [iVovefi] l 

Poison one’s ears ( or the ears of ) f^I^ PFt'i ^ <i|5|i^|^ ^^*11 

’iWc® cart's! ’tint's! #I1 ’tcssi. ’Ft*! WSirt Present a particular 

view of a case to a person and thereby so bias his judgment or opinion 
that he may not give proper weight to the other side , say to one some 
thing that IS prejudicial to the interests of another e. g. She came to 
poison our ears with calumnies and falsehoods. — Dickens. 

Poisson d’ Avrxl [ French ] sari 'HCsm ’It^it'F C«rtn ’(Wf ^ An April 
fool , one imposed upon on All Fool's day. 
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Poke about ( Grope about, as in the dark. 

Poke at ’fifl Thrust the horns at. 

Poke ftin [ Colloquial ] Make fun j jest , joke. 

Poke fun at [ Colloquial ] ( ^t^tc^'8 ^RlSl ) t^*t ^ 

?i?i Make a butt of, or a laughing-stock ; ridicule ; jest at e g. At 
table he was hospitable and jocose, ?X'ns.ys poking good-natured funs 
at Luke. — Linton. ^ 

Poke not fire with a sword \Proverb\ W® * 11 ; 

*11 Add not fuel to the fire, or do not irritate an angry 
man by sharp words which will only serve to enrage him the more. 

Poke one’s head into a hornets’ nest 'Q'feU OTSUl, 

♦I'St Get mto trouble by 

meddling. 

Poke one’s nose into (C^ mH) ^ Meddle in officiously , 

interfere with unnecessarily e g. You are a great deal fond of poi- 
ingyour nost into things that do not concern you —Dickens. 

Poker piotores— Drawings executed by the point of a poker. 

Poker talk Fire-side chit-chat, gossip ■ e, g. Gaston 

rattled forth this specimen ol poker tali lightly. — Mrs Edwardes. 

Polar bear CWsfPflK A large bear inhabiting the arctic regions. 
[ Fig ] Russia. 

Polar lights The aurora borealis or australis. 

Policy shop— A gambling place where one may bet on the numbers 
which will be drawn in lotteries . 

Polish off a meal fierce® c*N Eat a meal quickly 

and not keep any one waiting 

Polish ( one ) off [ Slang ] JRtifl 'Olt^ra’ 

‘it's!’ ^ Finish completely • give a drubbing e, g. Well, sir, I 
couldn't finish him, but Bob had his coat off at once — he stood up to 
the Banbury man for three minutes, and pohshedTaim offm four rounds 
easy .—Thackeray . 

Polite hterature— Branches of knowledge apart from art and science 
which please the understanding 

Pohlioal capital ^ 

Something employed to serve a political purpose e. g The Whigs 
make political capital out of the errors of the Tones, and vice versa.— 
Brewer. 

Political economy The science which treats of the production, 
distribution, and consumption of wealth. [ This term was invented by 
Francois Quesnay, the French physician ( 1694-1774 ) ], 

^nder on, upon, or over { f^Pi ) fPSl "Tl '*ra«nFr ^ Think 
on , deliberate on , muse on e g, (i) He was too deeply wrapped up 
m pondering upon his own vaticinations to make any answer to Hazle- 
wood's call, — S cott. (2) At length a light burst upon him, and all at 
once the problem oner which he had been pondering so long, was 
solved. — Smiles. 


56 
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Forts Asinorum [ Latin ]— The ass’s bridge, the fifth proposition of the 
first book of Euclid’s Geometry , — so called because it is the first 
difficult theorem which dunces rarely get over for the first time without 
stumbling. 

Poolipooh[Cof/o?Mtiif] Make light of. express 

contempt for , sneer at, as if by saying ‘pooh ' pooh !’ e, g. He 
seems to pooh-pooh the question. — Athen.®um. 

(The) Poor Those who are destitute of property , 

the indigent • the needy. 

^ 'srfIPlI ft#? ^ Those who depend on charity for 

maintenance by the public e. g. I have observed the more public 
provisions are made for the poor, the less they provide for themselves. 
—Franklin. [ ^ j|t| I 

Poor and oonfcenfc is rioli and rioli enoagh. [ Prooeri ] iffcst?l 

Poor as a ohuroh-mouae ft^® i?ft3 Very poor,— so called because a 
church-mouse naturally finds little or nothing to eat e. g. One of our 
young men is just married . .It was a very old attachment and the 
young couple are as poor as church mice —Thackeray, ( Similar 
expressions , "Poor as job", “Poor as Lazarus" ), 

Poor aa Job ( or Lazarna ) 's[fe Extremely poor, 

Poor box #<(13 A box or other receptacle 

in which money given for the poor is placed. 

Poor hand C«fpF An unskilful person e, g. The man you sent me 
is a poor hand at this kind of work. 

Poor house ifftWtsisi A public establishment for the support of the poor • 
an alms-house. [ support of the poor. 

Poor law ’ifftlRitt? C^'ITC’f 3 (^ftft A law providing for the relief or 

Poor man of mutton [Jcoiirsfe] ft?! ^ 3tft ’STtt’l Cold mutton 
boiled, especially the shoulder. 

(The) Poor man seeks for food, the rich man for appetite \Pro verb] 
’tflc? "Slt^N ^<(1 I 

Poor man’s treaole ^53 3l 393 Garhck so called because it was 
supposed to be an antidote to animal poison. , 

Poor opportunities are better than none Pil 31313 C5C3 ’Ft’tl 3t3l I 

Poor poet’s^ A poetaster. 

Poor Richard— The assumed title of Benjamin Franklin in a series of 
almanacks, containing moral maxims, from 1732 to 1757 . 

(A) Poor stick [Colloqutal\ &g3-§«.3t?-ftft3 ftt^tf? 3lf^ A stupid person 
wanting in spirit or energy. ’eg. He was a poor stick io make a 
preacher — Halibtjrton. 

(The) Poor suffers misery, the rich enjoys it [Proverb] frl'fsfn 3f3C$f3 
5 : 3 , I 

(A) Poor tassel «[C^Wl A poor hand ; a bad workman. 
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Poorer than Irua 'qR; Very poor [ Alludes to Irus, the beegar of 
gigantic stature who carried the messages of the suitors of Penelope. 
Ulysses on his return felled him to the ground with a single blow and 
flung his corpse out of doors]. 

Poorly Not well off ; not rich. 

Pop at CSttql ’l^'l ^ Fire at 

Pop corn ^ '<1^ ^ Parch maize till it bursts open. 

[iVoun] ^ Corn or maize, of peculiar excellence 

for popping Corn which has been popped. 

Pop-gun ’ItqpFa A child’s gun. 

Pop off djqfll Pliqi Thrust away, put away promptly c g No sooner did 
I make the request than he popped me off With a stern denial, fltsf nC?f 
4RiqtCiI Disappear all at once 

Pop the question iColUqiual\ ojtqiPl^a ftifS ^ 

Make an offer of marriage to a lady e y (t) I suppose you popped 
the gu'stton more than once — Dicken's { 2 I "Please the pigs, then” 
said Mr Avenel to himself, “I shall pop ike j«cs/to».”— B olwkr 
Litton. 

Pop upon ( ^i!3 ) fim ^ ?S5l Meet by chance or sud- 

denly e g I startled at his popping upon me unexpectedly, — 
Aodison 

( The ) Pope’s slave— The church ( as styled by Cardinal Cajetan ). 

Popin-jay A parrot , a fop. 

Poppy seed c»ttg iftnl The seed of the opium poppy. 

Popular with ( Jp^lsrstli! ) fiUl, SRfstit Beloved by 
( people ) , enjoying the favour of ( a particular class or people in 
general) e g. The King was not popular with his subjects. 

Porous Literarum [Lai in'] A literary glutton, who 

devours books of all kinds without regard to their quality 

(The) Porch — A public portico, or great hall, m Athens, where Zeno, the 
philosopher, taught his disciples hence, sometimes used as equivalent 
to the school of the stoics — Webster 

Pore on, upon, or over Pfsfl Look with steady, continu- 

ed application on or over e, g. The eye grows weary with poring per- 
petually on the same thing.— D ryden, vttt Study with 

an abstracted gaze eg (i) He had been />ort»y cvri' his books and 
letters. — D ickens ( 2 ) Painfully to pore upon a book, — S hakespeare, 

Port arms ^ iitlM Carry arms on the left hand. 

Port of call R art^Tt^ qKS A port where vessels 

can call for stores or repairs. 

Port of entry R apfcat qtflqraw ^TCVl ’Ffsaftil A port 

where merchandise is allowed by law to enter. 

(A) Portmanteau word m vRif? qRI im qld A word which con- 
tains several meanings packed together or made up of parts of others. 
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PofiBO eOBttitBtuB [Zo/in]— The whole force of the county, i « , all male? 
over 15— excluding clergymen, peers and the infirm—, who are to 
assist in preventing unlawful disorders. 

Possess of ( ^ Put in possession of • make the 

owner or holder of: eg. Vfe possessed ourselves of the kingdom of 
Naples — ^Addison. ( Put in possession of know- 
ledge of , acquaint with ,• inform of . t.g. I possessed your grace 
of what I purpose.— Shakbseeare. 

Possess one’s self of ■eirsf’Ft? Obtain 

possession of • secure to one's self . seme e. g. We possessed oursehes 
of the kingdom of Naples.— Addison. 

Possess one’s soal in patience Be patient , be 

not in a hurry ; expect with calmness e.g Possess your soul in 
patience, and in due time you shall see what you shall see.— Norris, 

Possess the car of f^sni 

fe’tit Have such influence with ( another ) as to be 

able to make him hear what you have to say e g. Fortunately for 
Bentley, he possessed the ear of royalty beyond any ecclesiastical per* 
son of his time. — D e Qoincet. 

Possess with ( 'pFgJ ) ^Pr^tfl 'tt^l Make owner or holder of • e, g. 
It is of unspeakable advantage to possess our minds viith an habitual 
good intention, — A ddison, ( •I'Hliis ) ^(asl 

’FUl Enter into and influence , control the will of ; — said of evil 
spirits, passions, &c • e. g. He thought himself actually possessed mfh 
a devil —Macaulay. 

POBSeBseahy Under the influence of evil spirits. 

PoBBCBsioa is nine points of the law {Proverh\ 

^ ^ Actual possession 

of a property in dispute gives a man every advantage he can have 
short of right e, g Ain’t this my husband's place of abode ? Ain't 
possession nine points of the lass J. M'Carthy. 

Possible with or to ( ^ ^ Capable of being done 

by -practicable with - < g, (i) I wonder how you dare say that he 
cannot be guilty of such a deed, when everything is possible with him. 
(2) WWi men this is tw^ossfWe ; but wi</i God all things are^w- 
sibk —Bible. 

Post accounts Gsf^ f f^l Place accounts under 

certain heads in methodical order. 

Postand-rails-tea Tea mixed with stalks • e. g. 

The tea is mote frequently bad than good. The bad, from the stalks 
occasionally found in the decoction, is popularly known as post-end- 
^English Newspaper. 

Post day iblWitfifl Aday on which the mail arrives or departs, mail-day. 
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Post date C?aTrt Date aftet teal lime. 

Post haokney c^tc^ istro 01(151 A hired post hotso, 

Posbkaste^ * 1:5 i5tt^cqti5l TtaveUingby 

relays of horses or where horses are placed on the toad to expedite 
the ]outncy j hence, — with speed or expedition . e.g. He tides 
haste in town. 

Post koo, ergo propter hoo ILattii^ *(01, ’?^(t 

After this, therefore on account of this ; a non>scquituc in argument. 

Post horse ^(on OtfSl A horse stationed, intended, or used, for the post. 

Post meridian [ Latin ] iirnitl Aftet noon generally abbreviated into 
"p. Ji." c. g, 

’ r was post 11m (rfifli half past four, 

By signal fiom Haney patted. — Dinoitt. 

Post mortem [ Latin ] *(? After death e, g. A post mortem exami- 

nation was held for ascertaining the cause of death, — Brewer. 

Post natal iiL-ita ^t'iil'aa Aftet birth. 

Post obit ( Latin, Post obitum, after death.) An agreement to repay 
a loan with heavy interest after the death of a third person. 

Post one’s self up in ( fwtl ) itSSl ; ’fTl Be 

well informed in , be thoroughly acquainted with , master com- 
pletely t, g. Tell me all about it ; what books you had to post your- 
self up in (or your examination, and how you came out of them — • 
Sabah Tytler. 

Post town PI qstCii ^1 stlcq ^(ct A town containing a post ofHcc. PI 
^iWii 0^(151 A town in which post horses are kept. 

Post lip CStBtl Enter in account books. 

Poat0d.upin(Pft5lft^tl)ftc»Rx;fggs Acquainted with - informed in 
e. g (t) He IS well posted up tn the subject.— B rewer. ( 1 ) He is 
well_poried up tn Persian history — McMordie, 

Posthumous oharaotor or reputation ^ni qnto w ^nlf® ccjirt 

^ *11 Character or reputation continuing after one’s decease. 

Posthumous child »l?l rretq 

A son or daughter born alter the death of the father, or taken from the 
dead body of the mother. 

Posthumous -work 15^1?! »Rst5l{ir5 51^ A book published after 

the death of the author e g Wordsworth's Prelude was received with 
the reverential respect due to a posthumous -wort from such a hand — 
Southey. 

Potbellied Having a large belly. 

Pot-boiler [ Cant ] PlMti355t ^ pi ^ 

A term derisively applied to any literary or 
artistic work, and especially a painting, done simply for money and 
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the means of living ; work of small merit by artists or literary men. 
[ See below. ] 

Pot-boiling [CoUoqHiol'\ 

^ fejitft Act of producing any literary or artistic work, 

especially a painting, simply for money and means of living i e, g 
Something m^de him unwilling to exhibit himself before her in the 
degrading occupation oi pot-boihng. — J. Payn. 

(The) Pot callB the kettle black iProvet «] 'rapiftr 

dR <1!^ C^’ ; sf This IS said of a person 

who accuses another of faults committed by himself : e, g. You think 
it’s a case of ike fot calling the kettU Hack, perhaps, I'm black 
enough, goodness knows ! but you yourself said just noiv that you 
didn't believe I had sunk to her depth of infamy.— Norris, 

Pot companion^ *1^ : stdrat’Tti! A companion in drinking. 

Pot herb *tt^ Any plant, the leaves or stems of which are cooked for food 
Pothook ^ 

A hook on which pots and kettles are hung over on open fire • e, g. 
He's actually the first ^ o/-/iaoA on the crane j the whole weight is on 
him , if it weren't for him the fat would be in the fire in no time, 

HAtreuRTON. [P/nralJ A scrawled writing i c.g. I long 

to be spelling her An arable scraw'ls and pot-hooks,— URyHEK, 

Pot'houae An ale*house. I 


Pot-hunter ^ One keener on winning prizes than on 

Pot-luck [Colloquial] cq ■st5l ^ 

^5tt§ Jifril '•tPF'St®’ What may happen to be in the 

pot for a meal without special preparation, or, without a formal inwta- 
tion ' e, g. He never contradicted Mrs Hackit, a woman whose po 
luck was always to be relied on. — G. Eliot, 

Pot pourri [Fretteh] ^ A medley, a mixture of diverse 

articles. 

Pot of money qpfif A large amount of money. 


Pot-shop A small public house. 

Pot shot [ Colloquial ] 'Sff Acl of ^ “ 

object -Uile It IS sitting e.g This fanatic, having obswved^ 
envoy seated in his tent with a light, and th^e door o P ^ 

fetched his long gun, squatted down at about fifty yards, a 
fot shot at the Nazarene infidel. — English Magazine. 

Pot-stick A stick for stirring what is 

(The) Pot that belongs to many IB ill stirred and •worse boiiea 

[Proverb] ?rl ’TN =i1," ’it^ ^ 1 

Pot valiant Made courageous by liquor. 

Potato and pomt-Potato wthout salt (A meagre 5 to 

was dear, and the cellar empty, parents used to tell their children to 

point their potato to the salt cellar, and eat it. 
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Potato-talk Talk on domestic topics. 

Potato rot tn1 ^ ’isl ^ Ci(W A disease of the tubers of potato, 
supposed to be caused by a kind of mould. 

Potato-trap [ Shngl Mouth -.eg. On this Alfred hazarded a 
conjecture. Might it not have gone down his throat 1 ‘‘Took his 
potato-trap for the pantry-door. Ha ' ha Reads. 

Pottle draught >^1^ C^tsttsf spf ^ Taking a pottle of liquor at 

one draught 

Pouch mouth ^ A mouth with blubbered or swollen lips. 

Pounce on or upon ( CFfl t^fp ) eft *151 Fall upon and seize 
with the claws ( said of birds ) e.g. A rapacious bird pounces upon 
a chicken.— Webster. ( ^51, ^ '*IW‘I 

11^91 Fall suddenly on e. g. Derision is never so agonising as when 
It pounces on the wanderings of misguided sensibility.— Jeffrey. 

Pound away <1^ OStC? ’ll Strike heavy blows • work 

vigorously • e g. Goldsmith pounded auiay at this newly found work. 
—Black. ^ . 

Pound foolish ’sifw m TO , p-f Careless as to the 

expenditure of large sums, [ See Penny wise pound foolish. ] 

Pound of flesh cps’l ’ll ’F’iWal pi <i|tw 

’PI The whole bargain, the exact terms of the agreement. [ The 
reference is to Shylock, the Jew money-lender in Shakespeare’s "Mer- 
chant of Venice," who bargained with Antonio for a "pound of ‘flesh", 
but was defeated in his suit by Portia, the wife of his friend for whom 
he had borrowed the money, who said that the bond was expressly (or 
a pound of flesh and that therefore (i) Shylock must cut out theVexact 
quantity, neither more nor less than just the pound, and that (z) in 
doing so he must not shed a drop of blood which was not allowed by 
the bond ] e, g. The Sultan’s view of Germany is that he ought to 
seek for the help of German officers and of German financial guides, 
on the ground that all the other great powers want their pound of flesh 
from Turkey. — English Magazine, 

Pour against, outi from, in, into, on, upon, under iWf ’tj 

’ra) 'qt'ftCit wlPint OfStll Cause to flow, as a liquid, in 

a stream either out of a vessel or into it , as, to pour water from a 
pail ; or out of a pail . to pour wine into a decanter t, g. The spirit 
was poured on gunpowder, and inSamed. — Ure. 

Pour ( or Throw ) cold whter on a proposal C’Ft’T 

^^•1 TOt Treat a proposal coldly and discouragingly te.g. I was sorry 
to find that he poured cold water on my proposal. 

Pour oouper court [ French ] #5t To cut the matter 

short ; in short. 

Pour forth. iWSilMc*! m, TOi. ^ fwM TO1 Give forth or out in 
a profuse manner . e. g (i) He rose from the Treasury Bench, drew 
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up his haughty head, and poured forth the lofty language of inextin- 
guishable resolution.— M acaulay. 

( 2 ) Wherefore did Nature pour her bounties forth 
With such a full and unwithdrawing hand ? — Milton. 

Pour oil on troubled waters Jim f'Fg c^i( m- 

' i5[i5 ^5, ^ff Say or do anything that serves to soothe and 

calm angry, turbulent passions . e. g. The two boys had fallen out, 

, making use of sharp words, and were about to come to blows, when 
the Head Master suddenly made his appearance, and his presence at 
once poured otl on troubled 'maters. 

Pour out '5tii|4j«i|(.s S’fsf® ^ ^ Send forth in a flowing or profuse 

manner • emit out e. g. London doth pour out her citizens.— 

Shakespeare. ( ^ Give vent to, as strong feelings 
e, g. r have poured out my soul before the Lord.— Bible. 

’tfil’itC't i 2 CT»t ^ Throw out in profusion or with overwhelm- 

ing force e, g, I will shortly /ffitr o«^ my fury upon thee. — Bible. 

issue forth in stream, or m a flowing 
or profuse manner e. g He returned to the chapel by the little door. 
All the congregation had poured out by this time. — Thackeray, 

Pour out one’s blood Give one's life e, g. There was 

scarcely a family of note which had not poured out its blood on the field 

or the scaffold,— Pehscott. 

Pour out the vials of vituperation ( or wrath ) ^ C5rt<( 

Give free vent to abusive language or angry feelings 

e, g, (i) The paper pours out the vials of vituperation on the educated 
community m season and out of season. ( 2 ) He poured out the vtals 
o/his 'Wrath upon my devoted head, — ^Thackeray. 

Pour water on a drowned mouse ^ 0f«5l I 

Pour water on the hands of ( ^ ttf^l of'8^, 

■¥51 Serve or minister to e, g. One of the kings of Israel’s servants 
answered and said, — Here is Elisha the son of Shaphat, which poured 
water on the hands of Eh]ah.— Bible. 

Poverty parts friends [ Proverb ] I 

Powder and shot '8 The cost of obtain- 

ing any result. 

Powder mine C^f fiful ^ A mine exploded by gunpowder. 

Powder of projection A powder supposed to have the power of 

changing baser metals into gold or silver ; philosopher's stone e, g. 
Education may be called the true powder of projection — Brewee. 

Power of attorney 

A written authority given to a person to act for another. 

Powers that be ’ll The rulers or authorities 

for the time being e g. , The Bible enjoins obedience to the powers 
that Macaulay, 
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Praotioable breach [ Mtlucy ] 

^ ’Itni a breach ad- 
mitting of easy entrance by an assailing party. 

^«tt5 'Et^ iSfRPll ’fltiHl cit=R>’ ) A jest, the fun of which is not 
confined to mete words, but which consists in something done m 
practice £ g" He was fond oifiyacltcal jokes, and his dehght was to 
tease ins aunts and cousins —Irving. 

Practice knowledge ^ l 

Practical man '^tWl PU? An experienced man of action, 

Praotioal poUtios One that can be put in practice • 

e, g. For the present the question of Homo Rule has disappeared 
from the fietd of practical politics, — 19TH cestuky. 

Practise imposture nzj af«R ’??! Practise deception by con- 

cealing the truth. 

Practise on ( Tt^fta ) Exercise an employment 

or profession upon e,g lam fittlc inclined to practise on others, and 
as little that others should practise on me — Sir W. Tc'irnr 

Practise upon or with ( CiFtH fTP ) ’ll I ’fWtS ) 'dfsPi 

• Tty artifices or stratagems upon or with c g. I admit that I had 
preriiW a little npfln the terrors of Mortis, while we travelled toge- 
ther.— Scott. 

Practise what you preach [ Proverb ] aj'l rm, ’Ttfs: 3t51 ^ I 

Prm oognita [ Latin ] Sills’S^ ( Things ) previously known. 

Pragmatic history 01 ofr A 

history which exhibits clearly the causes and the consequences of events. 

Praise a fair day at night I Proverb) ^tfajiFlcsi 

i "'ll ’StElPi f?Tpi Slit” I . 

Praise for (PpM ftp) m 'el ^?| Commend or applaud for 
e. g They praised him highly /or his disinterested philanthropy. 

Praise not the day before night [Proverb] ppi ^ Olpitt ftst? 


iPraiae the sea hut keep on land [ Proverb ] ^ ’ffftltf fiWiil 
Pray a tales cim^tilC'l^ftirFraiKiijIftsftissjl'-l)] ^ 

m ftftif ari'ft! Pray that the number of jurymen may 

[ It sometimes happens that jurymen are challenged, 
or that less than twelve are m court. When this is the case the intv 

ran request that their complement be made up from persons in^the 
court. Those who supplement the jury are called talesmen and 
their names are set down in a book called faferdwi,— Brbvvek ]. ' 

Pray for ^ 
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earnestness or zeal, as for a favour or for something desirable : e, g. 
And prayed so hard for money from the prince.— Dryden, 

Prayto^W^0R®t?f)f5j?P§arf<!rt ^ Offer prayer to 

( God or gods ) • address with adoration, confession, supplication, and 
thanks-giving e g. When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret, and 
thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.— B ible, 

Preach a doctrine, a sermon ^ ’ll sfBfti ^ 

Pronounce a doctrine, or deliver a sermon, on a religious subject, or in 
religious discourses • e, g A learned doctor got up into the pulpit 
that was placed there, and preached a samou.— D icreks, 

Preach down <ff^ ^ ^ Oppress, repress, or humiliate 

by preaching. 

Preach to ( Proclaim or publish to in public or 
religious discourses e. g I pass to the indication in some particulars 
of that faith in man, which the heart is preachtng to ns in these days, 

— Emerson. ( <2(51? ^ Pronounce a public 
discourse to on a religious subject ; deliver a sermon to e. g. There 
was little in his 'worldly circumstance to distinguish him from the 
villagers to whom hn preached, — Macaolay, 

Preach up ( C?1? f^? ) 'sfa[^ ?1 ^ Discourse in favour of : 

e, g Can they preach up equality of birth ^—Dryden, 

Precipitate into ( PfgCw J ®l|?1 tWl Throw headlong into ; 
hurry rashly on to e. g He had endeavoured to precipitate the Pope 
into open hostilities against the Emperor,— Robertson, 

Precipitate to ( C’N Throw headlong into • e.g. 
She and her horse had been precipitated to the pebbled region of the 
river.— Irvino, 5(^?| Hasten to , hurry rashly to: e.g. 

Her royal benefactor she recalls. 

Back to his sight precipitates her steps. — Glover. 

Pre&ce of, to ( C?’!? ) "ifwl Something spoken as introductory to 

(a discourse), or written as introductory to ( a book or essay ) | intro- 
duction to ■ e, g. This superficial tale is but a preface of her worthy 
praise.— Shakespeare, 

Prefer a charge C?rtjni»t Set forth or bring forward 

an accusation : e, g. He preferred a charge of trespass against some 

of his villagers, ^ 

Prefer above, before, or to ( f¥l ) ’Iff ^ ™ 

’H’if ^ Set above ( something else ) in estimation, choice or I'^ing : 
regard or honour before ( another ) ; choose before e. g, (i) Such is 
the weakness and easy credulity of men that a mountebank or a 
cunning woman is preferred before an able physician. Whitlock, 
( 2 ) When I took up Boceace unawares, I fell on the same argument 
of preftfYing virtue to nobility of blood and titles, in the story o 
Sigismunda. —Dryden, 
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Prefer loss to unjust gain \Pmcrb\ sjt® ^ 

Prefer to ’firt Advance to, as to an “ ^^7hc 

raise to . as, to pi cfer one io a bishopric ; to prefer an J® ™ 

rank of general ' e g. I would prefer him to a better 
PEARE. Proffer to [«a*r3 e g He spake and to her ha 

preferred the bowl —Pope. [See olso Prefer BDOVOJ. 

Preference to, over, above, before { dfM ) <*11^ 

catel^ralf^ Higher estimation over ; predilection or choice 

over e,g I would choose the army, m ^rr/ircnec tff any other actne 

line of life — Scott. 


Prefix to ( ^ ) *1?^ ’PlPt. ^ 'Tflfira ^ P“‘ or fix before, or 
at the beginning o( , as, to Prefix a sjllable fe a word ; to^rc/iJian 
advertisement to a book e. g, "After" is prefixed to niany words, 
forming compounds, but retaining its genuine signification.— Webster. 

Pregnant signifloation trS 'sW’f 'rifV'F A sig- 

nification in which more is 'implied than is said or appears ; as, the 
beasts tremUed forth from their dens, i. e , came forth trembling. 


Pregnant vntb ( PFpi ^ Heavy with , full of e, g. 


0 Liberty, thou goddess heavenly bright. 

Profuse of bliss, and pregiant vnth delight '— Ancisos. 


Prejudice against ( f^p ’ll Tl^s ) ^ ^ ^ 

"rtV't! ’ll Bias against, by hasty and incorrect notions 

e, g The people were prejudiced against him as a foreigner,— 
Macaulay. , 


Prejudicial to { Ripl ) rtw m ’=11^ Disadvantageous 
to, hurtful to, injurious to; detrimental to e.g, His going away 
the next morning, with all his troops, was most prejudicial lolhc 
King’s affairs —Clarbndos. 


Prelect upon ( PFtst fwt ) ePFlctJ ^flPIlPtl ’ai, W,'?! ’al Discourse 
publicly upon; lecture on c g’ Spitting was shown to bo a \ cry 
difficult act, and publicly prelected upon about the same lime, m the 
same great capital —De Quincei, 

Preliminary canter etltn ''Ittre ’Ffatil pi Jifite Ttt ^ a 
Something which precedes the real business in hand. 

Prelude on 'TOttl'tl ’rtRTPl Play an introductory performance on : e, g. 
The musicians preluded on their instruments —Scott. 

Prelude to ( PPtu 1%^) An introductory performance, preceding 

and preparing for (the principaf matter) - e.g. The last Georgic 
was a good prelude to the /Bnets — Addison' 

Preparative ( or Preparatory ) to ( cippi iV?? ) e® irfiftlFS fire® TO 
Tending to make ready for ; previously fitting for • e. g, (i) He 
Spent much time m quest of knowledge preparative io this work,— 
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South. (2) He now applied himself to leatn Sanskrit fre^aratoiy te 
entering college. 

Prepare for ( ^ ^*11 Make or have all things ready 

for; put things m suitable order for: e.g. He was at that tune 
preparing for dinner.— Webster, ( ^ ^ Make or 

get ready for • e. g. I have attempted to ascertain what those 
circumstances were which prepared the vi&yfor the French Revolution. 
— Buckle. 

Preponderate over ( pfM Exceed 

m weight, [Hence 2 ( isle’ll Wl ^ <s|^ ?S!I| 

Exceed m power or influence e. g. Few persons will deny that in the 
laws passed during this session, the good greatly preponderated over 
the evil. — Macaulay, 

PrepossesBed in one’s favour *1;^ 

Previously biassed or prejudiced m favour of a 
person 'eg. As a friend of yours, we were naturally disposed to be 
prepossessed in hts favour. — DickeMS» 

Prescribe to ■^#r| OTS^ Dictate, or give directions, to e. g. He 
had a forwardness to prescribe to the opinions of others.— Locke. 

Presence chamber ( or room ) ^ The 

room in which a great personage receives company. 

Presence of mind ^ j A calm, 

collected state of the mind which enables a person to speak or act, 
without disorder or embarrassment in unexpected difficulties e.g. 
Often his life was only saved by his coolness and presence of mind. 
The P. Readers. 

Present arms [ Mihiory ] 

^^1 Hold arras out in token of respect, as if ready, to deliver them 

up e g. The soldiers erws to the Viceroy as soon as he 

landed at Pnnsep’s Ghat. 

Present ( one ) with ( c^Fl f%I ) 

Make a gift of (something) to one , offer • e g. He/>«jr«trdhim 
vtith a fine sword of tempered bronze. — Havbll. 

Present one’s self Come intte 

presence of a superior e. g. Now there was a day when 
God came to present themselves before the Lord. — Bible. Optl 
'srtpRl 5?<3 «i 1 Come in view ,< make one’s appearance • e. g. The 
man presents ktjnselfio their thoughts but to menace and alarm I s 
—Burke, 

Present to ( C*|i! C'TQlil Put or place m the 

presence of ( a superior ) . introduce to , e. g. He ^rese iitea^^^ 
Russian envoy to the king — Webster. ( m 

Exhibit to view or notice of , lay before the 
perception or cognisance of , set forth before • e, g. He is ever rea y 
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to present to us the thoughts or observations of others. — Watts. W'Stll 
Offer to - e. g If he attempted to enter without pass-word, a hin- 
drance was pi esented lo him.— Macaulay. { Vsl Give 
to confer on e g. The name originated in the custom of the sove- 
reign a gold stick <0 the colonel of the Life Guards on his 
receiving command of the regiment — Webster. 

Presentation copy §151? 't'O A copy of a book, engra- 

ving, &c., presented to some one by the author or artist, as a token of 
regard. 

Pteserve from ( ^ Keep 
or save from ( injury, destruction, or decay ) ; defend from ( evil, 
danger, 8:c. ) eg (i) May God Preserve me from all evils, (i) You 
cannot preserve it from tainting — SilAKESPEARr. 


Preserve game ’ll m ft’lt?'! ^ Prevent from hunting or 

killing game. 

Preside at, over (PFfi laiigrral ^1, »l|V5tsRl Direct, 

control, and govern, as chief officer , watch over ; manage e. g. The 
Viceroy himself piestMai the meeting for raising funds to relieve 
the famine-stricken districts. [especially the newspaper. 

(The) Press Pftsf OiW? 'iK^e) The literature of a country, 

Press fop ^ ^ ’Rl Demand for urgently i e,g He 

is pt essing me hard for an immediate payment of my dues. 

Press forward 'tfsm m Bear onward forcibly e.g. We 

pressed forward through the throng. 

Press gang wWl ijsi a detachment of 

seamen under an officer employed to force men into the naval service 

Force into service ; compel to serve some ourousi. „ 
A Dogmatic assertion that the world is a scene of misnrv m'.. i^" 
pressed into the se rvice of different philosopliies.— L. Stepuev ^ ^ 

p’s,?,™.? '”'1 '» » 

VtsM ,rf«,a .nj fSi*,#, n •iB.ai 11^,1 .j,,, ,1^,, 

much sail as the state of the wind will possibly permit. 
PrmBc,aWtS.,.I*nwaB,arM,n,d tmoWy:,,,. W.li,™ 
a»d ,W Ojnh h„d.,p.ta„a figb,.-FL,r 

^ or,m, ,„d ,ed„„a J , Mdjfon 

« Thropg „ c,.«d „ . Thrppg,, j 
portunity e.g He has been Jr™ X« S toTrf 

or«tl1 Fori upon ■ e ‘ 
a letter upon me, within this hour, to deliver to you - DrydS 
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Press-men W ■sra® c®rf^ Men ready for service. 

Press-money 'spf Ready money, 

Prest money— Same as Press money ( y. ®. ). 

Presume on or upon (crtH f^c^) spi 


5iPfC?*t ‘9^ Be overconfident, pushing, or arrogant on 

account of • e. g. This man presumes upon his parts.— Locke. ( 
Pl*59t mRsTh's* 'srt*t1 Be overconfident 

of . e, g- Do not presume too much upon my love. — Shakespeare. 

Pretence ( or Pretension ) to ( fw?[ ) wtft ^ Claim or right to : 
e g. (ll The French and Scots might make up their quarrel and com- 
bine to support Mary Stuart’s ptetenmns to her crown,— Froudk. 
( 2 ) All kinds of dishonesty destroy our pretences to an honest principle 
of mind.— Law. 

Pretend to ( fV|P5 ) ’ll ’ll #9 ’Hi Put m a claim to, 

truly or falsely , allege a claim to : e, g. Countries that pretend to 
freedom. — Swift. 

Pretext for ( WFl ) ^, 'S^ ^ Ostensible reason or motive 

assigned or assumed for ( something as a colour or cover to conceal 
the real reason or motive); pretence for e.g. They made the 
infraction of those laws by the smaller chiefs the /i-rfraif /or breaking 
down the independent clans.— Scott. 


Pretty go ’isftil '®lt5S1 ’FtQ A fine or awkward matter or 

affair , a despicable incident . «. g. This is a pretty go,— D ickens. 

{A| Pretty kettle of fish [ Colloquial ] A 

task of great difficulty ; an awkward mess, ^ee (A) kettle 0«Bh) 

e S There you have done a fine piece of work truly there is 

a petty iettle offish made on’t at your house.-FiELDiNG. 

<A) Pretty penny [Colloquial] etp M. w&ffl A considerable amount 
of money • e g. The owner had spent what he was wont to term play* 
fully o/reWy/^ny on kis books,— G. Eliot. 

<A) Pretty time of it [CoUoqmat] Tm for the 

state of affairs , an awkward position ■ e, g. Mr. S. Erin nao or i p 
present He like a man caught m a downpour 

ofhailstorms, without an umbrella.— J. Fayn. , . . 

PrevaU against or over ( sometimes with ) ( ^ 

^ etfftsr sestet Sits ’Hi etsm^’^l’FMlH^Gainthe 

S.iTrh3,»».-P*;sooiT. (.) A w»d of «=n ««W « 

Prevail mth all, their oratory.— S hakespeare. 

Prevail on upon, or with { ^Fl5fc’F« ) ; ’Pf 

induce • « g (i) Prevail upon some judicious friend to be your constant 
W.and^alloUimthe u freedom. -Swift. (2) He was /«• 
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'jaitcd "jitth to tcstiain the Eait of Bnstol upon his first arm-a!.— 

C't Ar>T»vnrt\> 


Clarendon, 

Pceveat Crom ( ) fH^n T5t ’51 ’’.tSl orasl Keep bad from 
(doing something), hinder from* e, It ftill not prtvth' the 
Swedes ftom jjining the Danes — Soirrin Y. 

Prevention is better than cure {Proacri] c?t'trr^Imr$ 

»i1 CfSStt ®1?I I 

Preventive of (wM ffntJV ’rt Tending to liinder . hinder- 

ing the access of , as, a medicine prtvet.hve of discatc. 

Previous question [ ^1 PaWiam'nfary ixpression "^ — When a memfer 
does not wish a particular proposition to be put to %ott, he cries ojt 
"Previous question," winch is tantamount to sajing that the prono'-cd 
subject he not put to the vole. 

Previous to (evtn ^ Antecedent to , prior to ; bcfori. 

c g You must pay off jour debts previous h your leasing this piaci. 
Prey on or upon ( s?t5t?8 ^ ) flvBi qiq -vi!) . 

Take prey from , despoil ; pillage , rob. CSItn;!'/ 

dRI ■’FSl . Sfil5l 'ilttl CVTI Scire as prey take for food bj Mo'cncc- 
seize and devour c.g. To prey on nothing that doth seem as ds 3 d,~ 

Shakespeare. 3 m: TC ^fl CifTl Corrode : waste gradually , eviv. 
to pine away c g The fear of the innocent child's being conlamimted 
by Wicked Dojs and godless women pn\td ntoK her sotil— 
Mitford 

^^^n*r**»ih*^*** * Victim to eg. It is no news for the nerh .ind 

poor to be a prty to the strong and the rich — L’TsTKANcr, 

carefully pr,cWo/_ScoTT for dulj b, 

known as "Fast and Ioo^'aSS 

asked to prick it wuh a skewer tes 1 ® was 

ing so done, the ad erLry ma /aPcd m r 

showmgthat It had not beeTSSd ^t alT^ ‘ 


aw.iy, 


- - — — ail. 

■cneic up one’s ears {Rfpi sfini) via atin anu o - 

a point -said espeLliJ Sgif Srsi^ c V "n ‘ 
fwrfei «/ ears —D rydev fHnn.-.. Fhe courser -... 

anT'i“" strongly cno 3 god°''o V 511^0'''“/*’.’^ ' 

and started forward.— D ickens.*’ ^ ^ /-r/rfe./ 
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Prioklouse ini^ ( ) An old contemptuous name for a tailor. 

Prickly heat ^rt 5 rtf 6 A noncontagious cutaneous eruption, at- 

tended with intense itching and tingling of the parts affected, due to- 
inflammation of the sweat glands. 

Prickly pear 1 

Pride goeth before fall {Proverb] I 

Pride in prosperity turns to misery in adversity [Proverb] 

-siwra [ TO I 

Pride of heart foreruns destruction [Proverb] sgtura ^ TO 

Pride of the blue-bag— A hamster. ( A blue-bag is the cant name for 
a barrister ). 

Pride ofthe desert The camel. [fine day. 

Pride of the morning — That early mist or shower which promises a 
Pride one’s self 'SRf 1 ? '^1, ^pgl, ’Hi Indulge m pride , 

gratify one’s self in self-esteem e, e She prtded herself also upon 
being an excellent contriver in house-keeping, though I could never find 
that we grew richer with all her contrivances — Goldsmith. 

Pride shall have a fall »t«;i 

^ siTl 5 C^ 5 Rt; I 

(The) Priest forgets that he was a clerk [ Proverb ] csttc^ >3^ 

'#n;1 ’I'^r i 

Priest of Bacchus ’TW irf^ A toper e. g. The ]olly old pi tests of 
Bacchus in the parlour make their libations of claret.— L k Fanu 
P rima donna [ Italian ] ar’ffsil A first-class lady, applied to public 
singers. 

Prima fame [ Lahn ] ( Laa ) <sit5it5 At the first view ; 

ex-parte e g There being prima fane evidence against the accused, 
a charge was framed. 

Primary colours The three colours, 

red, green, and violet, from which the others called Secondary co- 
lours, can be obtained. 

Prime cost ^JT^T The price of production, without regard to profit. 
Prime minister efsfFt s# ( ) The responsible head of s 
ministry or executive government , — applied particularly to that oi 
England ^ 

Prime number pi cri^ ilt«li1 iij $)«!'» ^ C’Ft*! Fistw 

'5t^t ^ ^ -II, PPR ®, 1, S'® A number which is exactly divi- 
sible by no number except itself or unity, as 5, 7, ii, 

Prime of the moon 'spiNstif ^ The new moon, when it first 

appears after the change. 

Prime of youth — See In the prime of youth. ' 

Primed Full and ready to deliver a speech. 
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Primrose League ^* 1 %! A political 

association for the spread of conservative opinions— formed in 1883 in 
memory of Lord Beaconsfield, whose favourite flower is said to have 
been the Primrose. 

(Thef Primrose path of daUlance ( ’tflllw ’fPfRn 

ratitPPiPi « 'stWfSfl’rtt'f? The flowery or gay path of plea- 

sure and luxury ( which eventually brings on destruction ) «. So in 
those idle days of the Shotover curacy he trod the primrose path of 
dalliance with a careless and unguarded heart, and did not ivaken to 
a sense of danger until he found himself and another precipitated doivn- 
ward into the very gulf of hell.— M. Gray. 


Pnmus inter parea [ Latin ] ’[tfl aripl The first 

among equals. 

Prince Ahmed’s apple ef;gpFt5 A cure for 

every disorder. [ The Prince purchased it at Samarcand —Arabian 
Nights ]. 

Prince consort vtfs (^ 1 ^ *lf^ 

) The husband of the reigning queen, who has no share 
in the sovereignty • e g. Prince Albert, husband of the late Queen 
Victoria, was known as prince consort. " 

Pnnoe of darkness *|f(' 4 l*f The devil • Satan i e, g. In the power of the 
Prince of darkness —Locke. [ ( 1 ^ 02—1 toc I 

Prince of gosBtps-Samuel Pepys, the author of the famous ■'Dianes” 
Prince of Peaoe-Jesus Christ. [ mmster Abbey. 

Prince of Poets— Edmund Spenser, so called on his monument in West- 
Prince of the blood ^ The son of a sovereign, 

wh,rh^ He had a calm, exhausted smile 

which as though he had been a /rince «/ f/ie ifoerf who had passed 
riSsouSdltt-?K populace-suggested the 

Pnnoe of the ohnroh— A cardinal. 

^inoe of the Power of the air Satan r name 

Pnnoe of the vegetable kingdom-The Palm tree, so called by Lin^ 
rfSaS^'^^’^^^^^Theeldest son of the so- 

-p- 

errands, Tnd iXlp^lhl prel mef ® ^«s-Moni, whose duty it is to run 
■■Fly-boy”:.^, ter;;rJj:):ar.„rrS' - 

Printing house ftWPfl A printing office 

xnting press ^ A p„33 

56 
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Prior to Antecedent to: e.^. But the 

thought IS always jimr to the fact j all the facts of history pre-exist in 
the mind as laws. — Emerson. " 

Prison house c^sptprl A prison ; jail. 

Prison limits c^^rtsiBl (pi ^ i A 

definite extent of space in or around a prison, within which prisoners 
have liberty to go and come. 

Prison ship A ship fitted up for the confinement of prisoners. 

Prison van ’fffe A carriage for the conveyance of 

prisoners. ^ r {j,j| 

Prisoner at the bar f^h|s|[^ The prisoner at the dock, who is on 

Prisoner of vrar ^ One taken m war and held m custody oc 
confinement e. g. Prisoners of -war in all countries were consider- 
ably worse off than well-befriended felons in common gaols,— Froube, 

Private aot or statute Pi jj} c?R 

iVt»I PltPF? ?1 An act or statute which operates on 

certain individuals or particular classes of men, or on a particular 
thing , — opposed to general law. 

Private b auk A bank earned on 

by any number of persons less than ten. 

Private baptism 'sraraj Baptism administered at 

home or elsewhere, not in the church. 

Private way 'SITO ^ S’tS A tight of 

private passage over another man’s ground. 

Private wrong A violation of the civil or personal rights of 

an individual in his private capacity. 

Privilege from { C?fR( ^ Exempt from , deliver from : 

e.g. 

He took this place for sanctuary. 

And It sliSill privilege him from your hands. — S hakespeare. 

Privileged oommuaioation &fV«f «’tC¥C5T^ jgSf ’F'lt#! 

( ’IR! siPPCsra 'SfW ) A communication which 

takes place between a client and his legal adviser, and which cannot be 
disclosed without the client’s consent , confidential communication. 

Privy chamber A private apartment in a royal resi- 

dence. 

Privy oounoil t^C»R ’ffltl-’l®! A number of distinguished 

persons selected by a sovereign to advise in the administration of the 
government. The Privy council of Great Britain consists of the Royal 
Family, the two primates, the Bishop of London, the great officers of 
State, the Lord Chancellor and Judges of the Court of Equity, the 
Chief Justices of the Courts of Common law, the Judge advocate, 
some of the Puisne Judges, the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
Commander in-chief, First Lord of the Admiralty, &c. &c. 

Privy oounoiUor — A member of the privy council. 
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Privy purse <^4 Moneys set apart for the 

personal use of the sovereign. PftntfJ’f A person having 

charge of these monies 
Pnvy seal— The Royal Seal. 

Privy to (pfIji 'QtS tW) CSfaiil Admitted to particip- 

ation of knowledge with another of ( a secret transaction ) , privately 
knowing e g Myself am one made privy io the plot,— Siiakespearb. 
Prize fight An exhibition contest, especially one of pugilists, 

for a stake or wager. 

Prize fighter . ’ttP!W=l One who fights publicly for a 

reward, — especially a professional pugilist or boxer. 

Prize fighting— Same as Prize fight (j v.). [ captured vessel. 

Prize master An officer put in charge or command of a 

Pnzs medal ’(W A medal given as a prize. 

Prize money A dividend from the proceeds of a cap- 

tured vessel, &c , paid to the captors 
Prize ring The ring or inclosure for a prize fight. 

The system and practice of prize fighting. 

Pro and con \_Latin\ -a For and against : 

e g Much may he said, both pro and co», on this point. [ Sec 
Proa and cons ] 

Pro bono publico [LiUn] For the good of the public. 

Pro et contra [Laim] >*^1^ « For and against. 

Pro nnne [Latin'] ^ritPlil ^ For the present. 

Pro patna ^ For one’s own country 
Pro rata ’ifetC'l According to rate or proportion. 

Protanto[iiifin]'*[Mtira; ^ ’Itl As an instalment good 

enough as far as it goes, but not final , for what it may be worth. 


Pro tempore [Za<i «3 zrtztFffo;. S»({^ spinra ^ Temporarily , for the 
time being, till something IS permanently settled. 

Probatum eat [iaf 1 »] ^ eW'ilfo It has been proved. 

Probe (a matter) to the bottom ’ffell Pf^fl Narrowly 

examine into e.g, I must piobe tnat matter io the fiotfow.— B reivek. 

Proceed against m'P\ Commence and carry 

on a legal process against 0 g, I am constrained to proceed amir/t 
him in a court of justice for the recovery of the debt.— JIcMordie 

Proceed &om (eFtJRi’t Issue or come 

forth from, as from a source or origin c g. These applications, how- 
ever, all proceeded from the same primary sense —Webster. 

Proceed on (PFFRizt <* 1 * >f 5 t^ ^t<fl ^ sfl «r5|jf3t 

m Go on or act methodically upon c g. He that proceeds on other 
Lock?“ P®ts himself in a party^I 
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Proceed to ( CTfft ^ Go on to « g. My friend was about 
to proceed to Westmoreland on a visit to Lord Brougham.— Knight. 
( ) "Ststtni ^?rt Advance to e g. The excitement was so 

great that several members were on the point of proceeding to personal 

violence. — Macaulay. ) BptSl srh85| ^ 

!58?1 Pass on from one point or topic to ( another ) • e. g. By way of 
analysis we nay proce^ from compounds to ingredients — Newton. 

Prooes*verbal CJit^nypil A written 

account of facts in connection with a trial or other official proceeding : 
e. g. We { says the proces-verbal ) asked him what use he had made 
of the pistol.— The Times, ^ ^ ^ 

Froolaim from { or on ) the housetop >JW(? f^iw 

Proclaim or make known to every one , blab in public e. g. 
No secret can hting ptoclaimed from the housetop.— hotmoTs: 

Review. 

Procrastination is the thief of time [Proven i] !■ 

Proomstean bed j— iSRtif pi, HStlsl' 

<i|^ CSlt^ft fl®T, PI >11 ^ .ilTx pm ^ 

ml '5t5t3 *11 C#iBl F|tl5it >isrt?l 

C5t§ ■^^'1 ’ll 

«ttt^ ’I’lBf C5^ The iron bed of Procrustes, a celebrated 

legendary highwayman of Attica, who made his victims lie down on 
the iron bed, and, as the case required, either stretched or cu t off 
their legs to adapt them to its length. [ Hence, 
f¥l ^ ’Pfiral TO Anything that 

seeks to produce conformity by violent means • e, They have some- 
particular theory to maintain, and whatever does not fit their rto- 
crustean bed is at once condemned,— Whiffle. 

Procure to ’I^PI orsul Get to; obtain for e.g. 

If we procure not to ourselves more woe — Milton. 

Productive labour ai^ Labour yielding or furnishing results , such- 
labour as increases the number or amount of products .—opposed to 


unproductive labour. 

Prodigal of ( 1%P ) 'smNJSt ^ Unnecessarily expending 

or wasting ; wasteful of e, g. 

Her patriots live, who, for their country s good, 

In fighting fields were prodigal of blood,— D ryden. 

(Thel Prodigy of learning— Samuel Hahnemann (i75S-i®43). 

German, was so called by J. Paul Richter. 

Productive of (cTO f^) Producing; causing to exist.- 

generative of e g. This is turning nobility into a principle o 
virtue, and making it productive of merit. — S pectator. 

Proffer to (TOlt^) Itra ’Thssl. “ S>ve ^ ; 

offer to for acceptance; tender to ..g-. " ‘^isgu^jse of a serving- 

maiii this good earl proffered his services to the king. 
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Proat by ^C3 itill ?i!3^^si!l T3l, '*(''1^1 

^1 3f*feItS^ Gam advantage by ; improve by , grow ttiser by; bo 
benefited by e,g 1 will have you iy my instruction —L amb. 

Profitable to (c^pFp ’ll ) ’tc’T 5t|^5pf, -"a 

Yielding or bringing profit to . useful to , bcncricial to • advantageous 
to c ff. What was so proJitaUe to the empire became fatal to 
the emperor — Arbutksot, 

Profuse of ( wtH pisW) ^ ’ll Pouring 

forth With fulness or e\uberance • giving without stint j lavish of ; e, g, 
A green shady bank, profuse of flowers.— M ilton. 

Prohibit from ( followed by a present participle 1 ( C’ftn ) 

Interdict by .lulhority ( to do a thing ) e g, Ifeutrats are 
proliibitei from carrying such goods during a uar to the belligerent 
parties — Wbuster, 

Prohibited degrees— Same as Porbiddon degrees ( which see ). 

Proletariat csif?, The vulgar , the lowest class of the 

community, labourers and wage earners who arc destitute of properly. 

Promothoon fire (or heat) attlsj? . irt'prtn The fire with which 
Prometheus quickened into life his images of clay • e. g, 

1 know not whore is that Promclreat. head 
That can thy life relume — SJtAKr spears. 

Promise little, do much (Pi overb ] ’Eftfigrft Tfetil ’it? ’yfiic’?, 

’fw ’tfs? ’Ffaw I 

Promise one's self Be .assured, or have '(rong confi- 

dence eg. I dare pmmisc myst’ifyou will .aliLSt the truth of all I 

have advanccd.-RAMiiLER vi? ’HU , siVf? Vow- 

determine rcsoUc, ' 

Promised land C’Jnl’I ( In Bible history ), Canaan [ By 

extension] eg ’ll a;’5’l5tfC55’5;W ST?! cm Abetter country or 
condition of nhich one has expectation. 

Promissory note A note of hand 

Promote to ( vjpf j ^ ^ 

raise to e g I\mH promote thee nrlo very great honour —Bible. 

Inclined to - dis- 

posed to .—applied to the mind or affections, usually m a bad sense : 
c. g. 1 ne man was /i one to intcmpercncc — Wcbstpr, 

Pronounce on «|fe trQt5itr?ii «5m ’f’Sl Utter formally, officiallv 
or solemnly against c. g. file court pronounced the sentenw ol doat\’ 
on the criminal — WrnsTER ( ) rr aisM vzi 
utter an opinion on c. ^ V^orL^fSe^he^K^^^^^^ 

(ortuneS-&icRloSr'' pronouns, ng o,. his 

Proof against ( C’FIH ) tSf^l ^ -Hfe ctit.| syflcis rs< Firm or successful 
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in resisting the action or force of; e,g. I have found thee pioof 
agmnst all temptation. — M ilton. 

Proof of a pudding [ Colloqmcl ] Knowledge derived 

by actual experience : e. g. "I mention no names , but it's rather odd 
that when I am speaking of hollow-hearted friends you should at once 
name Mr. Tagrag."— "The proof of the pudding— hm&sorae is that 
handsome does ; and I’ve got £s Ji'S money at any rate"— 

Warren, ^ 

Proof of a pudding is in the eating [Proverb'\ TO 

The qualities of any object are not known until 
we have had dealings with it eg The upshot of all discussion on 
this question is that, to use a vulgar phrase, the proof of the pudding 
will be in the eaiiwg.— Spectator. [ id, proof sheets. 

Proofreader It’lt’ll’lft One who reads, and makes corrections 

Proof sheet epr Atrial impression, as 


from type, taken for correction or examination. 

Proof spirit JfSftW WSi? ^ m A mixture of equal 

parts ( by weight ) of alcohol and water, 

Prooshan Blue ^ A term of endearment. Sam Weller 

addresed his father "Veil, my Prooshan Sluef After the battle of 
Waterloo, the Prussians became very popular in England and gave 
rise to the toasts the "True Blue," the "Prussian Blue."- 


Proper to ( C^tsf ffp ^ Adapted to , suitable to ; 

right for e. g. The long sleep is not an effect of cold, but is regulated 
by the supply of food proper to the animal —Emerson. 

Properly speaking ^ To say the right thing , 

as a matter of fact e.g. Properly speaking, proof is the effect 
or result of evidence ; evidence is the medium of proof —W ebster. 
Property man One who has charge of the 

"properties" of a theatre. „ 

Prophesy upon velvet ^ ^ » 

prophesy what is already known to ail. Such a prophecy goes on 

velvet slippers without fear of stumbling. 

Proportion to (cm f’l^) ^ ’ll c^«ll Adj^t 

to in a suitable proportion, as one thing to ( another ): e.g. e 
should proportion our expenditure to our >neome.— W ebster. 

Proportionate { or Proportioned ) to ( c^*l e 

Adjusted to ( something else ) according to a ^ 

Punishment should be proportionate to the transgression.-bocRE. ^ 

Propose for ( m 

marriage e. g. Hadn’t you better propose for her yourself 1 
PrSo^ to ( ’FTI Offer to for 

tion, discussion, acceptance, or adoption . e ^n^the Chinese- 

cularly charged to propose the terms of the trade treaty to the Chinese 
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Emperor. ( #l1 «rat^ ^ O^er 

one’s self >n marriage to e. g> Henry has gone to Alhngton to 
propose io Miss Crawley .—TROttOPK. 

PropoBO to one’s self rtpi sim ^1 Form a design in 

the mind ; intend e. g, I propose io mystlfXa leave all my own earnings 
to my eldest son, and the ancestral property to all other children in 
equal shares. 

Proprietary ohapel f^Pll ( ’it'itot? ’Hfe ) A chapel be- 

longing to a private person or persons. 

Pro's— Professionals, 1 . 1 , actors fay profession. 

Pros and cons [Latin\ ( wts( fw? ) Arguments 

that may be urged for and against ( any question ) c. g Let us say 
no more on the subject by considering the pros and cons you can 
better judge what to do.— Lytton. 

ProBoenium The front part of the stage, between the 

drop'Curtain and orchestra. 

Proserpine’s divine oalidore Sleep. [While Psyche was searching 
lot her lover Cupid, she received from Proserpine a “casket of divine 
beauty," on opening which she found that it contained sleep, which 
filled all her limbs with drowsiness, and she slept as it were the sleep 
of death (Sleep is a great restorer of beauty) ]. 

Prospect for Make search for ; seek, [ A United 

States phrase ] . e g Bill, I had been prospecting for gold among the 
Ranges.— Steve Brown's Bunyip. ^ 

Prospect to ( Act of looking forward to • e, g. Is 

he a prudent man as to his temporal estate, who lays designs only for 
a day, without any prospect to or provision (or, the remaining part of 
his life 7 — Tillotson. 

Prosperity gams friends, adversity trios them [ Proverb ] rnt?? 

5't, f7(»ior istrjitsnt ’ifl^ 355 1 


Protean changes KWawta >6 <M Changes of shape and 
dress in innumerable variety'. [ From Proteus, Neptune’s herdman, 
who could change his shape at an instant into any form he chose ]. 

Protect against, m ’Hi Cover 

or shield from , guard against • defend from c. g (i) James was 
properly unwilling to run the risk of protecting his Chancellor 
the Parliament.-MACAOi.AY ( 2 ) Romulus and Remus were fortunate- 
ly saved by the attentions of a she-wolf and a wood-pecker j the wolf 
giving them suck, and the wood-pecker protecting ihsm from insect.— 


Protest against ( Prtq ftp ) ft^ cqlTSii ctftifhr 'll Make 

solemn opposition against e, g. The conscience has power to protest 
against the exorbitancies of the passions.— S outh. 


Proud as Lucifer 7|i5^ Very haughty and overbearing. 
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Proud flesh srfttJnt iff A growth or excrescence of flesh m a 

wound : e, g. The sores had generated proud. Jieslu — English News- 

Proudof{C5Fl5lf^)C?ft^Wtft; ^ '5rt*5rtif5lP(ft§ Ready to boast 


of, elated with pride of contented with eg. He is ^reaif e/Iiis 
country. — W ebster. ' 

Prove an alibi wWftft C5tl4if*ll<l sfl 

( *5193! fe«T ) Will Prove that a criminal act alleged to have 
been done by a person, could not have been done by him, as he was 
not present at the time at the place where the act is alleged to have 
been done, but was somewhere else ( cdtbt meaning elsevhei'e ) e g, 
A person was accused of having committed a murder in Calcutta , he 
was dragged to the Police Court, where he satisfactorily proved that 
he was at Burdwan at the time when the, murder was said to have been 
committed. Having thus proved an. altbi he was discharged. 

Prove fatal , ’ll ’Nl Become deadly; 

cause death ; destroy e. g. U) Want of ram often proves fatal to 
the crops m Bengal. ( 2 ) When the inflammation ends in a gangrene, 
the case proves fatal. — Arbuthnot. 


Provide against ( «l15|S fsRtillltW ) ftiPl ^ Take mea- 

sures for counteracting or escaping ( an evil )’ e-g- A prudent man 
provides against the inclemency of the weather.— W ebster. 

Dvide against a rainy day — Same as Lay up against a rainy 

PrOTidefor Sit? 1 J| ^ Pwc'ire means for 

take measures for e. g. He has to provide /ty th e education of 
his children.— Webster. ( ^ It Pltlt® Supp^ or 
procure for e.g I do not care what amusement yo\ i provide tor 
him, so that it is tolerably innocent.— Helps. ^ , Rtim Supply , 
meet e g. Government is a contrivance of huma n wisd om to provide 

for human wants -Burke. ( ?ml 

means of livelihood for e. g. His brave^ was not forgotten , he 

Was well rewarded and provided for,^TBEF* Readers, .t, , 

Provide with mm mm. 

The aim of Baconian philosophy was to provide man mth what ho 
requires while he continues to be man.— Macaulay 
Provided that uit it# It C? ; # On condition that , 
derstanding that ; if e g. Provided that nothing m ' 
prejudice the rights of any person whatCTer.--WEBOTER. ^ 
Providence tempers the wind to the 

sim ’Ft?? God, out of his divine mercy, ‘^kes pity on the 
distressed and lightens their weight of troubles so that ‘^ey may be 
enabled to bear them ■ e. g In short, the Liberals are °PP , 

entire creed of the so-called Unionist party~''the entire ground 

of Unionism, which is that Providence fuSX created a race temperament 
ally unfit to govern themselves and then 

shorn lamb by providing a neighbouring nation to do the work. 
A^GLO Indian Newspaper. 


on the un- 
this act shall 
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, ProTOkB to Of into Incite to by enraging • 

e, g. (i) He did this, no doubt, to provoke the king to same act of 
resistance — ScoTr. { 2 ) He was repeatedly provoked tnlo striking 
those who had taken I'berties with him.— M acaul&Y. ' 

{The) Prudent trao The mulberry tree, so called by Pliny, 

because it waits till the winter is well over before it puts forth its leaves. 

Prana of 'S1V«1) ^t5?n ^<11 Ofafl Divest of (anything 

superSuous) e g Pj-WKe it 0 ^ a tew useless rights and literal inter- 
pretations of that sort, and our religion is the simplest of all religions, 
and makes no barrier, hut a union, between us and the test of the 
world.— G. Eliot. 

Praning book ( or knife ) sttinfstl |f?l ^ A cutting instru- 
ment used in pruning trees, &c 

Pruning ahaars Shears for pruning trees, &c. 

Pry into ( wpi 'aS Tm ) orPf^Rt csll ^ 15 ^ ’I'ripll epfl . ( 

^1^^511 PtfS ) csll Peep into ( that which is closed ) ; 

inspect closely attempt to discover ( that which is inaccessible ) ; 
— often employed with an implied reproach e. g He must needs pry 
into a secret which certainly did not concern htnf— K ingsley. . 

Pcy nob into tke aSaica of otbera [ Provei b ] ■^«itn «lt{V '3 1 

Paapkou’a birds Puffers, flatterers e. g. 

To what far region have his songs not flown, 

Like Psaphoti’s birds, speaking their master’s name.— Moore. 

Public act (or atatutel Ttfl^ ^ An act or 

statute that affects matters of public concern. 

Public housa vlHllst^lif , An mn or tavern . a place of 

entertainment [ sovereign states. 

Public war A war between independent 

PubUo weal The well-being, interest, and pros- 

pefity of the country* > f =» 

Public worka All fixed works built by civil engineers, for 

public use, as railways, docks, canals. &c , but strictly, military ’and 
civil engineering works constructed at the public cost. 

Pudding time [ Obs ] 6^ w The mck of time. Properly, it means lust 
Sfore me"aT '' 

But Mats, that still protects the stout. 

In pudding time came to his aid — Hudibras, 

Paflradder^T st^^f^i(i(ilf A South African viper’ exceedmdv 
gnomons and having the power of greatly distend.ng^ts bodf wlfen 

PuS at { ^ ^ ^ 

exmession of scorn or contempt e.g. It is realiv m rl^f , tr 
pufat damnation.— SouiH. ^ s ns really to defy Heaven to 
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Puff away C*r83fl Drive away with a puff e, g. I puff the 

prostitute a-way. — Drvden. [because it is ball-shaped. 

Puff-ball ■Rpl’?, C^tipF A fungife of the genus Lycoperdon, so called 

PufTed up *#5 Elated with conceit or praise • conceited . e, g. 

See that no one or you he puffed up one against the other.— Bible, 

Puffed ( or Puffed up ) with ( Dilated with ; blown 
up with • e g. The bladder is puffed with air,— Webster, 

Pug mill era® ^ A kind of mill for 

grinding and mixing clay, either for brick-making or the fine arts. 

Pugna Porcorum [iurtn]— "The battle of the pigs.” A most celebrated 
poem of alliterative verse, extending to 253 liatin hexameters, in which 
each word begins with the letter p. 

Puisne judge <sr«(t^ fists'll® A judge junior in rank 

to the chief judge of a court. At one time called "puny” judge. 

Pull a orow— Same as Pluofc a crow, which see. 

Pull a face [CoUegutal] Draw the countenance into a particu- 

lar expression , grimace. 

Pull a long face [ Colloquial ] fi^it Sts'! Sfill Look dismal and un- 
happy e, g, Sarah returning at this moment, shaking her head, and 
pulling a long face at the ill success of her search, devoted hersell to 
administering sal volatile. — English Magazine. 

(A) Pull altogether isifiBfSra « ajfiwtfi®! A steady, energetic, and 
systematic co-operation. 

Pull and haul ^ ^ Draw hither and thither e, ,§•. 

Both are equally pulled and hauled to do that which they are unable to 
do.— South. 


Pull apart fif^ Become separated by pulling . e.g. 

A rope will pull apart. — Webster. 

Pull bacon W ^ fi?® 

Spread the fingers out after having placed the thumb on ones nose 
e g. The officers spoke to him, when the man put his fingers to nis 
nose, and pulled bacon.— 'L ’eeds Police Report, 

Pull devil, pull baker '®rt^ 'sft'R 'ft’S, 

^rfiis sfj Let each man do the best for himself in his own line of 
business, and let no one interfere in another’s • e, g It’s all fair pulling, 
•pull devil, pull baler' ; some one has to get the worst of it. Now its 

us, now It’s them that gets rubbed out. — Boldrewood. 

Pull down fetfiVl Draw down ; bring down by pulling • e. g 

All the blinds were pulled down, the church bell was tolled, and tne 

chancel hung in black.— Thackeray. Demolish 

e. g. They pulled down the house.— Webster, fi'l^ ’F3t. 
«HW Subvert, destroy e. g. In political a&irs, as 

well as mechanical, it is easier to pull down than to build up.— 
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HowELt. ^1 ?al , r3t Bring down , humble ; 

degrade : c. g. To raise the wietcbcd and pull down the proud.— 
Roscommon*. 

Pall for ( pm Row in the direction of. 

Pull in Draw in c. g. He put forth his hand and puUcd 

the dove «.— Bible. CoPf Ml, ’ffet 'W m ^ 

Be more careful as to expenditure of monc)’. 

Poll in one’s horns -Same as Draw in ono’s horns 

Poll it off Ml?! fW5 f^smf ^S5l Be successful in bringing out a thing ; 
accomplish one's object, venture or attempt e g. They are adtertising 
It largely and miy pull it off STETiirs Le\cock. 

Pull off 6tfi?l {§ Of=t1 ; S5i^ m Separate by pulling ; pluck * f g. 
He nj? one of the brass buttons of ins coat, and gave it to his 

poor hostess. feRilSH 'm Take off • doff • e. g. I wish ) ou 

would full off my bools lor me — D ickess 

Pull one’s ears Ttl ^tnl. ^!fe?l p-sri Draw one by one's 
ears e g. He had the habit of pulltng ihtir raw, and pinching their 
cheeks, when he was in good-humour, and of pulling the ears on6 
whiskers of men, and of striking and horsc-plaj mg with them, to liis 
last da) s.— Emerson*. 

Pull one’s self together [ CoUequiall >£’53 

m Collect one’s faculties e. g Joe retired to 
the bar, where he had a glass of brandy neat, and tired to tull hms'lf 
together, but with small success.— B esint. 


Pull one’s weight ( Tt^Q ) tmtsi am ^tl Maprl't TSi Do the 
vmy best one can , exert oneself to the utmost of one’s abilit). [The 
phrase comes from Vowing’] 

Pull out ^51 ^ ijl c«tni Draw out ‘.e.g. He /> tiled his coat out 
al the bottom of the box ?tfcl Tai f.cngtlicn by drawing, 

PuU some one’s leg Tt^fP ?>9 ^ Ti 

’ll m Delude him in a humorous w.,j , 
lead him astray by chaff, exaggeration, etc ^ 

Pull the check string w^vTssi xrI « 

Vtgttra Jici?® KTSt Draw the string or cord to attract the 
notice of the coachman and tell him to check (stop) the carnage, 

Lie or 

Pu^e strings or wires [Co%„,o/j ( ^ ^ ^ 

'“‘Jer. ^n secret e J 
lf £eT-C^^rft “ " P'-PP'^t-pIay of plots. Puiiultlg 
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Pull through [ Colloquial 1 

Escape ( not without difficulty ) e g. You pulled through it, and so 
he.- Ream. <! 1 ^^ ^tuirs ^ 

^ Work m harmony with one end in view , co-operate hesrlily, 

'Pull to pieces «^S i^fasl C?5I1 Separate by puJhng or 

rough, handling. [ Wj ] ( ft’tTO ^laal (^) 
Break to pieces ( the arguments of an adversary ) . e g By skilfully 
dovetailing parts of the evidence, he built up a fine theory which his 
adversary soon pulled to pieces. — McMordie. 

' Pull together {Colloquial] ^ '¥?!l Work together in har- 

mony e. g. The present Headmaster and his newly appointed 
Assistant do not seem to pull together. JfSBpf 7| ^fSiP! CStsf] Bring 
round ; rally e. g The cool water applied to his head, and the glass 
of brandy, vile as it was, that he drank, pulled Balfour iouetker.— 
W. Black. * 


Pull up JT5pt ^ Pluck up ; tear up by the roots e. g. Take 
care not to pull up the wheat plants with the weeds. [ Hence ] si^ 
Extirpate - destroy e.g. The whole clan wsi pulled up. 
Draw the reins of, stop e.g. He pulled up his 

horse and alighted at my door. sftstt’T Stir’ll ^Sl, «IPrt Draw the reins ; 
stop j halt- e._g. They next morning met his Majesty’s carnage, who 
graciously pulled up for a few instants and listened to their story, 

—Carlyle ®t'l5’#[ir( «ral Tighten the reins eg . The 

horses of the carnage were running at breakneck pace, and the police- 
man called to the coachman to pull up a little. "itWl Bring to a stop • 
arrest the progress of e. g They thanked heaven they had been pulled 

up short in an evil career.— Reads, ^ Take to task. 

Pull up stakes [Amencan slang] 01 >^1 C^l, 

^1 Prepare to leave a place. 

Pull well with ( fsipRl ftf*1sii ^ Act 

in harmony with. He did not pull mil with his master.— D ickens. 
Pump a ship fwl ^ Pfsri Free a ship from water by 

means of a pump. 

Pump oae ’f'H 

Slfttl ^1 Extract information out of him by artful questions ; 
draxv from him all he knows as one draws water [com a well by gradual 
pumping. 

Punch bowl Wt ■sras ’lls! A large bowl m which punch 

IS made, or from which it is served. 

Punctuality is the poUtenees of kings ipTO 

'S>3^1 1 This saying is attributed to Louis XVllI. 

Punotnm saliens {lati/i] ^SCf^ sj^ A salient or promi- 
nent point ‘ [genus pumea. 

Punic apple iltfe^iThe pomegranate^— the apple .belonging to the 
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Fanlo faith Treachery breaking of faith, [ The Punics- 

were accused by the Romans of breaking faith with them, Hence the 
meaning of the phrase] e. g 

Our punte faith 

Is infamous, and branded to a proverb,~ADDisON. 

Punica fides , Ji3J Treachery • violation of faith. 

PuaiBh a bottle ’PfsISl *11=1 ^ Drink a bottle of wine- 

or spirits [When the contents have been punished, the empty bottles 
are "dead men’’] e. g After we’d punished a couple of bottles of old 
Crow whisky he caved in all of a sudden.— Ths Barton Experi- 

ment 

Punish for ( ^ *tl% Ofotil Chastise for • e.g, A father 

punishes his child for disobedience. — Webster. 

Punish with ( C^t’I ^oa ) ^ill Chastise with e g. They pun- 
ished him with solitary confinement lor an hour after the school hours. 

(A) Puppet in the hands of { ^ One com- 

pletely under the guidance of, or managed by the will of (another 
person ) e. g Their prince himself was a puppet in the funds of 
his conqueror —Prescott. 

Puppet master *1551 The master of a puppet show. 

Puppet play or show sjts A mock drama performed by puppets 
moved by wires, 

Purohaae by barter ’iftrol) ’srar fet JFK 

^ Pay for an article purchased by giving some other thing, and not 
money in exchange 

Purchase by persuasion than enjoy by violence [Proverb] 

C5W ’FSl ^irt 3Pit ’F51 <0151 I 


Purohase, or Buy, (a property) over one’s head g«ft. 

^ tm. W 5(1 ’Ffeil { 'stg ) -Will 

Buy (a property) while it is still in the occupancy of some one without 
consulting him g Now his return to Beaton Brows, his' crafty 
chase of Mock Beggar over their heads and his reputed wealth 
fair to poison the whole stream of social life for thera.-MRs. Linton 

Pure and simple # Unmixed • real . e.g. He did all these 

things out of benevolence, pure and simple * ^ 

Pure-impure Completely or totally impure. 

e g. The inhabitants were pure-impure pagans.— Fuller 
forge owaj ( giMS, ^ , 5J, 3,, 

IkelVr" "•> ” «.»e'r 

from ( guilt or moral defilement ) • e.g. It will serve tn j, -e 
soul/ro« the dross and filth of sensuafdel.ghts'-TirLOTSO^'''-^^ ® 
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Purple patches 5Jl ^6^ Tn*! Highly colour- 

ed or brilliant passages in a literary work which is (generally speaking) 
otherwise undistinguished 

Parse of fortnnatus An inexhaustible purse. 

Purse-proud Proud of one's purse or riches , 

insolent from wealth e.g I wish we had never seen those odious' 

purse-proud Osbornes. — Thackeray. Arising 

from pride of wealth e g. What is so hateful to a poor man as the 
purse proud arrogance of a rich one English Magazine. 

Pursue a course »(sr ^ fe’TN "SNsm Bsri Proceed along a course 
with a view to gam some object or end e. g. The new administra- 
tion pursued the course of its predecessor. 

Pursue to the bitter end E?Jr W ^ sfl OT sfl ^31 

’^®f^ C*t3 4fiml Eefl Persist obstinately in a quarrel, 

or the like, without caring what the consequences might be • e.g In 
the last Franco-Prussian war, both the countries were determined to 
pursue it to the bitter end. 

Pursuit after f¥p ) '5R[5n(‘l ? { ) 5tt«R ?! 

Si.'(i<.*IJ 'Snil’f A following after with a view to reach, accomplish, 
or obtain j endeavour to attain to or gam • e. g. It would be well 
for all authors, if they knew when to give over, and to desist from 
any further pursuit after fame.— Addison. 

Push along or forward Move onward very quickly : 

e g. He pushed along through the immense concourse. 

Push aside or away ^ Drive away. 

Push down c^f^l orssi Overthrow by pushing e.g. The poor 

man was pushed down by the constable . 

Push off ^ Depart e. g. The thief pushed off and we could not 

catch him. ( Commence the game, the operations, 

etc. Said imperatively, is equivalent to "Get you gone 

_ “Go to the devil 

Push on 'Sf'St’nf 5®i1 Drive or urge forward , hasten • 

e g The rider pushed on at a rapid pace. — Scott. 

Push out ( or out of ) Eject, or eject from: e.g". The big 

Zemindar pushed the poor ryot out of his land. 

Push (or Thrust) to the wall ^ ^ ^<(1 ^ 

Force to give place. 

Pussy-foot fw^fFtfl '3jf¥ A worker m the cause of temperance. 

The word derives its significance from one Johnson, sometime preven- 
tive officer of Oklahama, U. S. A., mainly through whose vigilant 
exertions considerable regions of the States have gone 'dry,’ and to 
whose swift and silent methods of arrest of illicit dealers m and smugg- 
lers of liquor e, g. Perhaps it is a mistake to take Pussy-foot too 
seriously ; at any rate looking af the 'dryness' of the subject.— John 
Bull, 
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Put a bold fao 0 on or upon ( a thing ) ( fw? ) 

Act or behave impudently m respect of c. g Dundas had 
little to say in deEenee of his own inconsistency s but he J>ut a bold 
face on the matter and opposed the motion.— M aCaULAYi 

Put a case fwtra Suppose a 


hypothetical or illustrative case.' 

Put a oboat upon tappl Deceive, 

Put a construction ( or interpretation 1 on or upon ( c^FPl fes ) 
WPl ’ll 1 '^1 Construe or interpret in a 

certain way ( either charitable or uncharitable ) e,g. (i) I see you 
have put quite a wrong interpt elation upon my advices (a) 1 

, assure you I am in no danger of putting any strained construction on 
your motives — Dickens 

Pat a girdle round the earth gqi Travel or go round 

the earth e g I'll put a girdle t otini about the earth in forty 
minutes —Shakespeare. 

Put a good faoo on or upon ( Rfpj 451 ’ll apHsj ^ 

Present in a favourable light e.g. I will brood o\er miseries no 
longer, but put a good face upon the matter.— Dicke.vs. 


Put a premiuin on ( effi ^ c^giil Set a value 

on, which IS higher than the actual one ; increase or raise the value 
of « long as our educational institutions pula premium o,, 

Latin and Greek verses, a wise father will during the holidays talk 
now and then after this fashion.— Kisgseuy 449 OfCttl Encourace 
e.g. In the opinion of some people to give alms to the bercar is 
futUng a premium on idleness, 


Put ft ^UQStiou Set a query, 

Putarodm picklo isfeialWs’? 

punishment which will cause smarting. ^ 

Pu taehi p m (or into) oommisBion^f^ ^icqps 

the royal navy with a view to enable it 
Pu t n sp oke xn ( or into ) one’s wheel spjpj ^ 

Smk® ) vitH OT'®rt Throw impediments in the way of one's motvmonf 
, business, or progress. [ A spoke or pm was lofmerirput bv S.i 

Put a stop to oratti , . 

iSftLTiKar.r f" 

_ failed to J^u( your case iveil ^ ^ mir Dleac^pr 


— ^a9G weit 
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and thus prevent its enactment). [Hence] 

Prohibit authoritatively e. g Very likely the fond mother would 
have fui a veto upon his going to University.— Thackeray, 

Put about [ Colloqutel ] Put to inconvenience ■ 

trouble eg Tom was rather put aiobt by this 'speech.— Hughes. 
^1. ATM ?l -Siet? ^ Publish, f Nautical ] ( Turn 

( a ship ) , change the course of e. g The "Stella" was put about, 
and the other broadside given without a return from her opponent.— 
Marrtat. 

Put all one’s eggs into one basket [ColloqmaT] 

^Hl Risk one's everything on one enterprise • e. g. His whole 
happiness depended on Miss Plowden. He had put alt his eggs into 
that one basiet 

Put an affront upon ( a person ) ^ Insult openly. 

Put an ape into one’s hood or cap { ^fltl Make a foot 
of one. 

Put an end to Ofsil , ^31 , «ll5iPr Bring to a 

termination • put a stop to • prevent e. g. The exposure of Fuller 

put an end to the practices of that vile tribe.— Macaulay. 3^1 
Destroy e, g. In a fit of disappointed love and rage she shortly put 
an end to her own life.— Lamb, 


Put aside Ktf^l CJTS’TI Keep on one side, Pfsfl • ’HI r 
^ Put away ; reject ; pay no heed to e, g. Arrived at the 
ship he was hailed by his comrades as one returned from the dead, 
but their eager questions he told them to beach the 

vessel.— Havell. 


Put a-way '^^'1 Renounce ; discard , expel. ( ^ ^ 

ft ) Divorce . e g. Josephine was put nwa y by N apoleon. 

Put back 'Hinder. are’ll Delay. 

Restore to the original place eg. 1 have all ray things #iic^ 
to their proper place. ( ^ TO ONH Set, as 

the hands of a clock, to an earlier hour. ^ ’ 

deny e.g. Coming from thee. I could not put him bacB.— 

Shakesbeare. Steer back to the 

starting place- e.g. The French had put bach to Toulon. 

Southey sit’t) ’lijSSi ^teer one’s vessel back 

The party of Menelaus, of whom I was one, launched their ships ana 
sailed to Tenedos , there Odysseus, who had set sail with us, /«f ««« 
to the mainland of Asia, wishing to do a favour to Agamemnon. 


Havell, a , a 

Put by 3Rlta1 ^ Lay or thrust aside ; e. g. Smiling put t e 

question iy.-TEANYSON. ^ Divert. ^ 

by ; save . e. g. As yet he had not put ^ one shilling since he had 

married,— T rollope. 
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Pat oaBO ^ Suppose the cacc to be [ Archaic ] c.g Put case that 
the soul after departure from the body may live —Bishop Hall 

Put oope-stona or oopxng-Btone to c»H ^ 

Finish off a thing or matter e. g. There is an aliernative policy ( to 
that of terrorism } which the House of Commons has supported until 
to-day. It IS to fui the coptng-stonc to the glorious work which 
England has accomplished in India by leading India to complete free 
partnership in the British commonwealth,— Montagu ( In Parlia- 

ment at the Dyer debate ). 

Pat Aawn sjlirt^s) iltift J iltf^ C^Gil!! Lay down , deposit : t. g Halt, thou 
dog ' Put down the bow ' Art thou tired of the life ?— Havki l 

^ Degrade , deprive of position or power ■ c, g. 

Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you rfowH,— SiiACFsPrASE 

’Rl.iPH ^1, Extinguish • suppress e.g. For many y< ars, 

England has taken the lead m the endeavours to fut down slasery, 

Lubbock, c«Pfi ’Rl Subscribe t g. He has put down his name 
for 100 rupees. Jtg Dimmish • loiver • c, g The starting of s 

number of cotton mills in this country has contributed to put down the 
price of piece goods 

Put down into black and white ifW ^ ifW C 785 l, 

^1 ’ll Put in writing , write down : c. g The assertions 

if put down utio blact and white, will amount to sedition, ' 


one’s foot -nc^lCif tjsm. 

(Sfee g watil Make a determined stand , resist further encroachment • 
ihShfA "y entreaties till I asked him for a loan, and 

then he put down his foot and would give me nothing,— M cMordie. 

Set out vigorously towards 

Put forth afsrti^ Thrust out, extend, as the hand leaves 

on a tree or the like c. g. He put forth his hand and pulled the do; e 

g Then Odysseus, who had resolved to put forth but Jnlf hx 
force, lest he should betray himself to the wooers, struck the w-rkched 
man under the ear— Havell, fevt&s wm Sort*iB arm 
propound r. g. The doctrines which are puifortt^n h?boo^ apjear 
to ns to be false.-MACAULAY. ’Rj Publish, as 

Roman Catholic cause prospered hp •htif 
^an absurd treatise m defence of h.s aposKScAutfr 

* 67 
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views or others e. g (i) The Press is the channel through which, 
governments generall}' put forth feelers.— O gxlvi&. ( 2 ) Cromwell 
' had throvin ou' feelers in the various European courts. — Froude. 

Pat forth the hand against — Same as Lift the hand against {q o.), 

Pat forward Sqlw Advance to a position of prominence or respon- 
sibility , promote ( -sFt^tirs ) arenl. ^1 .* ^ 

Cause to progress , aid e g. \ put him forward, in his business, 

^ Advance , exhibit e g And the Prince would 
be wanting to his own interests if the suspicious circumstances which 
attended the queen’s confinement were not put prominently forward 
among his reasons far taking arms — Macaulay. 
spra Set, as the hands of a clock, to a later hour 

Pat heads together Consult or deliberate toge- 

ther • e g The two ladies put their heeds together, thinking of the 
best means to avert the danger, 

Pat in. 51C*(T ^ PRI Introduce e, g Other judges were 

put tn to obtain a favourable decision in the case of Hales — Macau- 
lay. ’Tt'SHl Conduct into a harbour, as a ship, ipitflf® 

SPCT 'ftPR ^1 Place in due form before a court ; 

place among the records of a couit e g. Ret put *« a letter purporting 

to bear the seal of Munny Begum.— Macaulay. <ftf^ S’tfir® ^ Offer 
a claim , as, to put in for a share of profits, ^ , 

( ) ^’tftsbl ^ Enter a harbour ; sail into port e, g 

But the storm wind drove them out of their course, and they put *« 
here for shelter — Havell. 

Pat m a word ^ Introduce a word ( sometimes 

with difficulty ) , say something eg At this point a wise old rook, 
who had been listening in a neighbouring beech to the trees’ conversa- 
tion, thought it was time to^«if tn a word. — The P. Readers. 

Put m a word for ( <9^ ^ Say something m favour 

of e. g Macedonia, after Alexander, gives us, unless we may venture 
to put tn a word for Demetrius, no character which really calls forth 
our interest. — Freeman. 

Pat in an appearance Appear m person e g. Half an 

hour afterwards they sat down as usual to sapper Besie did not put tn 
an appeal ance till it was a quarter over, and then was very silent 
through It. — Haggard. 

Pat in at ( WPl ^ ) *511 ’TW? ^ siTitfsi Call at {a place) for a 
short time in the course of a voyage e,g The tenth day they *» 
at a shore where a race of men dwell that are sustained by the fruit of 
the lotus-tree. — Lamb. ^ 

Put in comparison ^ Compare e. g. Were his services to be 
put tn compat tson with the toils and sufferings of those who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day ? — Macaulay. 
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Pat in (or into) eseoution ^ Put in practice ; cvccute • 

fi, g The resolution was no sooner formed, than put vi execution 

PaUnfor((?mr^|it)2rt''S3?a5t Be a candidate for ; oficr “"o's self 
for e g At last when he/iiti tu fet the vacant seat in the House, he 
was delply mortified to find that there were not many to vote for him. 

Put in foroa aBfsi® ^1, •strattf ^ Enforce , give effect to , e. g. The 
magistrate put the law tn force against the accused. 

Pat in hand 'srBra ^ Begin, 

Pat in icons Put fetters on ; 

apply manacles or handcuffs to (a person) t, g. "Overboard !" said 
the captain ■■Weil gentlemen, that saves the trouble of putting him 
tn iJCMs"— S tevenson 

Put m mind ’3ni‘l'^t^csr«51 Remind e g The pitiful humiliations 
of the gentlemen you are describing, put mu in minrf of a custom 
among the Tartars, — Goldsmith. 

Pnt in ono’fl oar [ Colloquial ] ©®Pll6^ ^5| ’l^hn Pfsiil Give advice when 
not wanted e, g She is not the first hand that h.is caught a lobster 
by putting in her oar before her turn. — HaliburtON. , 

Pat in one’s way Till .uispI^lPl ?Pt| (Tsttsi 

Tltil Place before one, or within one's easy reach . e, g. 
He sent the thief that stole the cash away. 

And punished him that/rri it tn his 'oiaji,— Pope, 

Pat in order Till Arrange properly, malte proper arrangements of 
or as regardii e,g Florence Nightingale was at last sent out by Sidney 
Herbert with a party oi nurses, many of them volunteers, to Scutari, 
and soon, by her skill and firmness, ^nf the wretched hospital rn order, 
and bestowed on the wounded every possible alleviation of their 
anguish — L. Valentine [ her jewellery i« pledge. 

Put in pledgS ii^ OfStrl Pawn e. g. She was now obliged to put all 

PutinpraotioQiFK^l Till Do (a thing) practically , practise . e.g 
Cherish kind wishes, my children, lor a tune may come when jou may 
be enabled to put them tn practice —Miss Mitford ^ 

Pat in prison Till Imprison e.g. The culprit was at last 

prison. 

Put in quod [Slang} C^q^lFirR TCitT Till Put in prison . place 

in cohnement , imprison e.g Do you really mean to maintain that 
a man can’t put old Diggs in quod for snaring a hare without all thin 
elaborate apparatus of Roman law M. Arnold, 

Putin (or into) requisition ^ atah, 

Require, call for e.g He maintained a very /riendly^ntiS^ 

on my professional services.— 

^1. Reform oneself , amend . e » 

He had two or three times resolved to better litmself and to *«/ ,« i, 
pin, meaning, he had made a vow to lefrain from dtinking.-.MAyiic\y 
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Pnt in the -wrong -sifel «nspt?rf5I -^1 Cause to appear as in error. 
Put into exeeation— See Put in execution. 

Put into one’s hand ^ orssl Give to one e. g. Put a pen tnte- 
hts hand, and shut him up in a room , then he was master of the 
situation, and nothing could be more incisive, polished, and easv than 
his playful sarcasm. — Black. 

Put into shape ^ ^ Shape ; form s give a shape or form to e. g. 
Who knows but a young man of your taste might hit upon something 
impracticable and unlikely in itself, but which I could put into shape,— 
Dickens. ^ ‘ 

Put into the shade— Same as Oast into the shade. 

Put into writing f5rf«t5l Commit to writing; express 

in_ writing ; write down e, g These new notions concerning 
coinage have, for the main, been put ^tttio ■writing above twelve 
months.— Locke [ is it natural ’—Dickens. 

Put it to ( one ) fejsW ^ Ask ; question eg I put tt to you, Pinch, 
Put no faith in talebearers [Preverbl s|1^ i 

Put not a naked sword in a madman’s hand [Proverb] vifsttsi? 

*11^ I 

Put off Cipoil, ^ Lay aside , discard • as, to put off a 

robe ; to put (§ mortality, or the mortal body , to put off haughty 
airs e, g. He had put off a gay uniform for a fatigue dress — 

Emerson, ost® ^ ^ ^ Turn aside ; defeat r 

disappoint , frustrate , baffle e g. This is an unreasonable demand, 

and we might put him fljf with this answer. — Bentlet. 

Defer • delay ; postpone , as, to put offihs care of salvation 

to future opportunities: to/»#o^ a case to a certain date e.g. It 
IS a fool's trick to put off what you must do at last — Kingslev 

^ , sflfV ft’ll ore’ll Get rid of • dispose o'f ; especially, 

pass fraudulently ; as, to Put off a counterfeit com, or an ingenious 
theory. ( ^ Push from land ; as, to put off a boat ; 

e.g. We then put ourselves into the boat, and it at once. 

( ^ Leave the land, as a ship ; move from 

the shore. 

Put on or upon ( ) S'I’f ^<151 ’Rt ^ Place upon : e. g. 

(i) /*«/ the kettle o« the fire fa) You may put the book upon the 
table. ( Wear on e. g. At last she put on her 

medicinal finger a pretty handsome gold ring.— R abelais. 

Attach to the body, wear, as clothes or arms . e g. Keeping 
the curtains carefully closed with his hand and puiltngon his spectacles, 

he mustered up courage and looked out.— D ickens. ( 

’ll «rWil ) ^ Assume : e. g. Nave made a show of resistance— 

which was all put on, for he was as fond of shillings as of pounds— and 
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■then gave in, — Mrs. Wood. ( ^ Impute to ; 
charge upon; as, to put one’s own blame another. 

^ Impose on • indict e g. That which thou pattest On roe 

I will beat —Bible ^ , dWlOl ^ 

Hasten motion , drive vehemently. [demeanour. 

Vat on airs 'spcf^^ ^ Assume a haughty appearance or 

Put ou frills [Amevteanl— Same as Put OD. aixa (which see). 

Put on one’s conjuring ^ 

Reflect carefully on a question before answering it. 

'Put on one’s trumps— Same as Put to one’s trumps (which see). 
Pat on one’s vrar-pamt ^ Clothe one's self m 

full dress , be fully equipped [ See War-paint ]. 

'Put on paper orstl Place in writing , write e, g. She 

complained that she had been abused in filthy language, and she put 
the obscene epithets which she could not express by word of 

mouth 

Putoa8id0[5fang]?S«tl^'srt^fir5ti( ^ Assume a pre- 

tentious and supercilious manner . swagger e g. You will put cut 
all the you please-when you are outside the office.— Besant, 

I 'Side IS an archaic word for a tram or a trailing gown. It also 
means "Long" ]. 

'Put on the orown of Conclude , finish e g. We 

Hy, not^a«tngon the crovm of oai so-long-held war.— Chapjmn 
Put on the shelf [F,i«rahvely] ^ ^ 

S ^0 when 

ne s on the shelf has no home ?— Good Words 
Put (or Set) one at his ease Free 

-Pat one down for (c^p, v,pn<, .find tflg q, 

Register one s name as qualified for (an office) e p 1 rtuni- r 

not very wrong_ when I said that he has beei /«^Jn/ofan «e 

S-'K™”’ . te i"'tf SA' 

Bring ( any one ) into7po!^ti^m wh^h h'^’’ ^ 

place (a person) in an he misunderstood ; 

appear untruthful, hypocritical, or f\'**"adeto 

^6* ^ nave given 
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the gentleman word that you will stand surety for him, and he has 
acted on that promise. Now that you decline to lend your services 
you really put me tn a false position, ’ 

Put (one) in a hole {Colloquial] ( 

’roll CWl C?( Put ( a person ) in a position from which 

he cannot extricate himself • e. g There i^ little manuoevering for 
position and putting the other party tnahole. — English Newspaper. 

Put (one) in countenance 's? ^ ^ 

Place (one) in an assured condition or aspect . free one from shame 
or dismay eg It puts the learned tn countenance, and gives them 
a place among the fashionable part of mankind, — Addison. 

Put (one) in the way vtV C?<It^5ll OTS*!! Show one 

the right path ( to gam some object ) e. g I do not deny that 
Sedley put me tn the way of acquiring by my own talents that proud' 
position which I occupy in the city of London — Thackarav. 

Put (one) into a funk [Colloquial] ^ Put ( a person ) 

into abject terror • overwhelm one with fright e, g 
Matcham said "he'd only been drunk"— that his 

spirits had sunk 

At the thunder— the storm pAt him into a funk —Barham 

Put (or Bet) one on his foot ^ ’Rl , 

^ OffiiH Put one in a position to go on , 

assist a person to start. 

Put (one) on one’s guard ( ^flml we’ll Warn (one) ■ e g 
When darker rumours stole abroad that Darnley’s life was in danger, 
the Cardinal wrote to put the queen on /ler.g’Karif — Froude. 

Put (one) on or upon one’s mettle •Fl^lS'S ’ft?’! ^ ’Rl Ko“se 

one’s spirit or courage to do his best , incite one to the highest 
pitch e g. There was but one prize ; and the fact that he had a 
rival him on his mettle and he worked hard and won it.— 
McMordie 

Put one on (or to) one’s purgation ^(1% 'srfRtW 0ft!35 

^ Ask one to clear himself of suspicion or imputation of 
guilt ; call on a person to justify himself e g. If any man doubt, 
let him^M# me to my purgation — Shakespeare. 

Put one on one’s trial ftFWsf ^ ^ Place 

or bring one before a competent tribunal for the purpose of determin- 
ing his guilt or innocence e. g Ashton was in fault and was o» 
hts trial — Froudk „ ^ , 

Put (one) on the wrong scent ( wtH ww 

'sifesitC’f ) Pt’ical Misdirect one purposely-^. 

He was bribed io put me on the wrong scent by telling a cock-and-bull 
story of my sister and your friend. — Dickens 

Put (one) out of conceit with ( C^Pl ^ ) 'Sfl^ R’tH ^if^ 

^ifl Make (a person) indifferent to, or in a degree 
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displeased with (anything) e, g. I would have put her pui of conceit 
with, her answer, for a iortune.— D ickens 

Pat (one) out of oountenance ^ ^ ; wJHltiHl 

Cl'S?! Make (one) abashed or confounded e g. ( r) He was going away/ 
innocent though he was, yet quivering under his aunt’s reproof and so 
put out of countenance^itht had not even thought of lighting his 
cigar.— 'Thackeray. ^ 

Put (one) out of court 'srtHtoJWS ^ 

Deprive (one) of the privilege of being heard by a court of law e.g. 
His refusal to appear before the magistrate, when summoned, had put 

him out of court altogether.— Dickens ^ Eclipse 

one e g The history of a Duchess whom W. had met that very 
morning quite Mr Wagg's dowager and baronet oui of court — 
Thackeray iftfl? (^ •(( Disqualify one from speaking 

with authority on any sub]ect e g. The fact that they were believed 
to be opposed to all wars, put them out of court in public estimation. — 
McCarthy. 

Put one’s baok up [Colloquial] i^tttsi, '''It® '®1^^ fTO 

'WJ TOST? 'SR '2W*t ^ Assume an attitude of obstinate resistance ; 
—from the action of a cat when attacked 


Put one's best foot (or leg) foremost or forward [Colloquial] 

,?ey1 Appear at greatest advantage ; e. g, 
Linlithgow [a city] put her best foot forwaid last Sunday, when 
the freedom of that ancient and royal city was presented to the Earl of 
Rosebery.— E nglish Magazine. sjaiWig 5Sil Make one’s feet 
or legs petlotm their functions at the highest speed , exert one’s powers 
of walking or running to the utmost a g The girl made up her 
mind to put her best foot foremost, and run through her terrors at 
such a pace that none of them could lay hold of her.-BLACKMoRs, 

^'^L°detMmmed^°'*^° Take a resolute stand ; 

Put in it ail ^ Sil 

W/IT351 Spoil anything byMndiscretion e.g-. You’re sum 
to put your foot m it if you intermeddle - W. Black ^ 

another’s neck ^ft^TS smts vj) ppsitj ftpufrs’ 
^ Tra^mple on a person ; beat him down e J Sbe'shm^T^ 
ge roads as a mendicant. He would put hn foot -h" 

». “ t'r ir: 7 r “ ”■ ■ 

^ 1 rfli ^ ^5, zz': 
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Take or seize, as in theft : e. j-. Then shall an oath of the Lord 
be between them both, that he hath not put liis hand to his neigh- 
bour's goods.— Bible, 

Put one’s hand to the plough Seri- 

ously begin an undertaking .i,g To have been the first publicly to 
proclaim this principle is no mean boast , and now that they have ptii 
thttr hand to the plough, the preceptors will certainly not look back,— 
Journal or Education, 

Put one’s head into the lion’s ( or wolf’s ) mouth 

'a'fel ora’fl. ^ Get one’s self into 

a position of great danger. 

Put one’s nose out of joint 

2!^^ ^FWif'9 Iff ^ Bring down one’s 

pride or sense of importance by pushing him out of another’s favour, or 
by supplanting him in the affections of another : e. g. (i) Perhaps 
Maurice may be able to drive Lanfrey out of the field— his nose out 
of joint, and marry the girl himself — Mrs. Linton. 

Put one’s 'nose to the grindstone— Same as Hold one’s nose to 
the grindstone ( y. v . ). ^ 

Put one’s pipe out [ Colloquial ] ^ 

Put one out of countenance • disconcert a person ; frustrate his plans ' 
e g. He couldn’t think of putting the squire’s pipe out aitex t\at 
fashion — Haliburton, • 

Put one’s pride in one’s pocket [ Colloquial ] Cfl»Pf 

’'Nl , ^ ^ Conceal one's sense, of seU-impoitance j 

assume an aic of humility ; e g If Miss Blanche should ask you how 
we are getting on, Rachel, put your pride inyour pocket, mind that.— 
Melville. 

Put one’s self about [ Colloquial ] C?*! fWn ^ Inconvenience one’s 
self e. g. Mr. Treverton was a person for whom people most be 
expected to put themselves about — Miss Braddon. 

Put one’s self forward ^ Make one’s self prominent in 

a bold or conceited manner. 

Put one’s self into (c^ ^ 

pose one's self to e, g. The heat into which he has been continually 
putting himself, the distracted and impetuous raanner in which he has 
been diving among the books and papers, — to say nothing of the im- 
mense number of letters he has written to me, — is extraordinary. 
Dickens. , , 

Put (or Throw) one’s self on (or upon) one’s country wt^3 
^51 Appeal to one's constituents. 

Stand trial before a jury . e. g. An outlaw who 
himself within the year, was entitled to plead not guilty and toput 
himself on hts country. —M acaxilay. 

Put one’s self out of the way 'srti'prt??? cg!*t oretll Give one’s self trouble. 

Put one’s shoulder to the wheel tW?l ftt em. 
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work in right earnest instead of lMkin| ^ ^Jch says that 

15 taken from the fable of Hetculte and the l^gfion ^ 



on the scene and advised the 'vaggon« 

Sif'lndldearnfdcomfortab^ by sheer mdgry that dhkb 
many of her class ace willing to owe to compas 5 ion.-TROLi.OP^ 

Put out ^ ’ffiRft OTfflrt Eject, hstoJSKtoafanint^er. 

Emit i shoot . as. to fui cui a leaf, a bud, a sprout. 
nuish as to M o«< a caddie, lamp, or fire . < g- U) " “ so 
cutseth his fathl or his mother, his lamp shall be >><« Kt. 

darkness.-BiBLB (2) Put out the light and then put out the light. 

-Shakespeare. Place at interest, as, to />nf oaf funds 

as by insult, displease e 

he puis the lady oiif occasionally, they agree very well in the main 
Dickens, ’tlfel aPltfe ^ Protrude, stretch 0 ‘il tns* to^ef 

o«< the hand eg The window opened, and a 5ervam.gitl /laf a# 

her head. — Miss Edgewobth. af^ Publish , make 

public , as, to put out a pamphlet ascsfil PAert , bring into action , 

put forth «. g He pat out all his strength —Emerson. ’S?1, 

sftttPl Confuse , disconcert c g. He was rather put out by 
their eager question. — T roluipe MINI'S C?S1!1 Inteitupt , as, to put 
one out m reading or 'peaking, CfTSill Open [ Lam ] , as, to put 
oat lights (t, e , to open or cut windows), Put out of joint , 

dislocate «. g She pat her shoulder oaf — F ield. 
itt^ Stait out . ivalk out e g Not having time to robe mvself 
exactly for a day-light streetw.ilk, 1 donned a buffalo-robe, slipped on 
my boots, and pfit out —Life on the Prairie. ’?«1 tfl 'Itf tSjlff ’ffet 


sjspj ^ Leave the land , move from the shore e g. She herself 
was nowhere to be seen, and so without another wrrd ol larewcll they 
launched their galley and put oat into the deep — Hatell 

Put out of Gountenanoe- See Put (onel out of oouutenanoe. 

Put out of court— See Put (one) out of court 


Put out ofbumour (or temper) ultHtsICf'SSl Make angry - provoke 
e.g His iDsubingviotds pul me out of humour, und I gave him a 
slap on the lace. 

r Put out of one’s head or mind [Colloquial] ipi ^ qiifl , ?6il 

Drive out of one's mind or memory , forget • e. g, Emma at last, 
in order to /Hf the Martins was obliged to hurry on 

the news, which she had meant to give with so much caution.— Janf 
Austen. 

Pat out of Bight 'smtsf ^1, titt'tt m Conceal from view. 

Put out of the WBt ml. Remove to a distance • e. g 
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I was put out of the -Jiay, arrested : 1 lound them alone together — 
Thackeray. c?Ei1 Kill • Mary Stuart might then be 

wffy privately, and It would be given out that she had died 
of a cough. — F rotide. 

Put out of use Bring into disuse ; make 

(a thing) of no further use. ^ ^ 

Put out one’s eyes ^ W?rt or®5l Make a 

person blind ".eg. Put out Ins eyes and keep him m prison as 
Robert of Normandy was kept —Dickens. 

Put out one’s light ^ Kill him ; ''send him into the outer 

darkness” . e, g. Put out the light and then put out the light — 
Shakespeare. 

Put out to grass— Same as Put to grass ( q. v , ). 

Put out to nurse— Same as Put to nurse ( q. <o. ). 

Put over Place in authority over, as 

to put a general ooei a division of an army. ^ 4t^tW'8 

^ ’ItSfl Refer ; send • e, g. 

For the certain knowledge of that truth 
I put you o'er to heaven and to my mother.— Shakespeare. 

^ Defer • postpone : e. g. The court put ovet 
the cause to the next terra.— Webster. M ’ll ’Ift 


3^51 Sail over or across. 

Put over the heads of ( ) vt'tl wa^ll. 


Raise above ( some body ) , cause to 

superlde f some one) e.y R was on account of h.s super.m ^ 

and experience that he had been put over the heads of so many Eng s 


officers — Macaulay. 


Put right— Same as Set right, which see. 

Put salt on the tail of [Colloquia!\ *!^ Catch 
Put strength TSl Employ force. 

Put stress upon ( -• ^ 

Put that ( or this ) and that together ^1 

Ciiarrt, ^ Draw an mfetence 

from given premises : a. g Young as I was, I also could put that ana 
that togeikei — Marryat. 

Put that in your pipe— See Put this in your pipe 

Put the axe on the helve JiSRf] ^ ^ ^ 


Put ihfbest foot foremost fWF Do one's best or 

Put the oart before the horse [ Colloquial ] ^ 

ritilPN Ctll 'Stc^ C’Ptn ’Ttt ^ 

Begin to do a thing at the wrong end • e. g. In incurring a 
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fresh expenditure without any attempt at increase of income, I see you 
have put the cart befoft the horse 

Put the ease Suppose the event, or the state of 

affairs of anything , . _ , , ^ , 

Put tb.0 change on [ Colloquial ] Delude ; trick. 

Put the dead wood on [ Amefican slang ] ( 'Sl't'IW’t 
Gain a great advantage over 

Put the doctor on or upon [ Colloquial ] •prll, e^l*t Impose on • 

deceive e g Perhaps ways and means may be found to put the 
doctor upon the old png — Tom Brown 

Put the finger in the eye [ Coiloqutal ] Weep. 

Put the fool on ^tn ’H), ^tt%l ^ 

Charge with folly , account as a fool 

Put the hand unto [ Bible ] ^ Steal 

Put the last ( or finishing ) hand to 5itC*tt*Pl , ’Pit'S c*l^ 
C?«Il Make the last corrections , complete ; perfect 

Put the saddle on the right horse cvft^ ^ 

Impute the blame to the proper party. 

Put the screw ( or screws ) on or upon ( 4tni1?t 

TfiPtI ilNt Use pressure upon, as for the purpose of extortion , 
coerce e.g He could put the screw upon his son George — Thackeray 

Put the shoe on the nght-foot eff^ Cfft^ ’Ijfert ^ cifl^ Lay the 
blame where it rightly belongs to 

Put this and that together— See Put that and that together. 

Put this (or that) in your pipe [ Colloquial ] 4 'Jiii'l 

Remember this , do not forget this , think over this e g 
Always put this in your pipe, Nolly if you don’t take fogies and 
tickers — Dickens 

Put through ■^trt Accomplish. 

Put to ( CTPl Plt^t ^1 Add to , unite to , as, to put one sum 

to another. ( ’Flu'S ) ^ 'SI’f'l '^l , ( Pptl 

^ Refer to expose to as, to the (ate of an army or nation to 
a battle . to put the safety of a state to hazard Apply to 

e g. If served well enough for the uses I had occasion to put it to — 
Defoe ( c^f( ^ Employ in ; 

charge with [obstacles or difficulties. 

Put to a stand ^lfoCii|i( ell's’ll Stop , bring to a rest by 

* 1 . T?1 Put to exertion , strain . exert e g, 

1 houeh the faculties of the mind are improved by exercise, yet they 
must not be put to a stress beyond their strength. — L ocke. 

Put to hed Cause to go to bed| or to lie down to rest : e. g. A 

mother puis her children to bed, spn ’Rtff Deliver of a child. 

" -S’ I '’"ve read of an Eastern 
king vihoput a judge to death for an iniquitous sentence.— S wift. 
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Put to flight ?f*fl ^ Force or compel to run away or Bee : 

e g. The Normans now turned on their pursuers and put most ol them 
to flight — Freemak. [ for a season, as cattle 

Put to grass ( sRtf? ’ftCER 5f?t« c?e5l Put out to graze 

Put to it ^ orastt, esTRlWtn, ^ Distress ; press hard , 

perplex • give difficulty to-, t.g O gentle lady, do not put me to it.~ 
Shakespeare 

(Be) Put to it ^ C5ttsn?rttst »l$t Have difficulty • e. g. Even he might 
sometimes have been hard pul to ti when he had to fill a large panel 
in the ducal palace.— Rdskht. 


Put to irarae ^ ^=1 Send away to be nursed , 

place in the care of a nurse. 

Put to one’s trumps c*R ^ ceIi 5?! 

Reduce to the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion of poner e g. 
Put the housekeeper to her trumps to accommodate them.— Irvi>'G. 
Put to press 5ff*(ci5 orS’Tl Cause to be printed : «. g. The question papers 
have been put to press. 

Put to Question ^ Debate ? dispute : e, g. It is to be p-it to 

question, whether it is lawful for Christian princes to make an invasn’e 
war simply for the propagation of the faith — BaCoH. 

Put to rights Pir'RR, Adjust regulate ; put in proper order : 

e.g. (i) You must now have the broken box io rtgsw- 1-1 

had not in a year put the whole machine of Government to rigi'is 
Macaueat. 

Put to rout ’5^1^ ^ ’It'd ^ ‘ 

eg. The English cavalry made a dashing charge on the enemy and 

Put them to lOut 

Put to sea 3?^ trial ^ Set sad ; begin a voyage e. g As soon as 


the weather moderated, he put to sea again. — S outhet, 

Put to shame Make (a person) feel ashamed : e 

be driven backward, and put to shame, that wish me evil. dIB ^ 

iBe) Put to shifts RRBnn ^ ^ ^ -I'm 

necessity of having recourse to various temporary or dKeitwi »P- 
dients e g When she got her money she gambled . when sne 
gambled it, she was put to shifts to live. — T hackeray. 

Put to Silence til ^ Make silent ; make (a person) hold Itust 
tongue : e. g. So is the will of God, that with well-doing ye may p» 
to silence the ignor.ince of foolish men.— Bible. 

Put to the blush "Imu^hrhad 

e.g Flattering himself that by this stroke of ‘‘A ®,oer 

put the old quiz /c the blush he stalked out of the office with the paper 
in his pocket — Thackeray. 


Put to the foU ^1 Blemish, 

Puttothehorn. '• 
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opsill ^ Denounce (a person) as a'rcbcl, or pronounce 

‘ (a person) an outlaw, for not answering to a summons. 

Put to the proof ( or test ) ^ Test ; try c g. The road to 

^ success may be steep to climb, but \i puis io the proof the energies of 
him who would reach the summit. — Smiles. 

Put to the raok fsnt(%»t1’I3't1^lc?PtC!f'ai!l Subject to c'ctreme torture; 
torment e.g A fit of the stone ptitf a king io the rad, and makes 
him as miserable as it does the meanest subject.— Sir W Temple 

Put to the sword ( or to the edge of the sword ) 

’Fill, 'SNfK sfJiJNtra ^ ’Firt ’F31 Kill with the sword : slay . e g. 
(i) They were informed that unless they surrendered at discretion, they 
should be/«f to the saiarA— Scott. < 2 ) Aladine voued in vengeance 
to put to the svioii all his Christian subjects —Brewer. 

Put to the vote S’lRfvS ifSPtv^itC'fil sre ?fS PFff fnw ’f^tii 

’F31, fFt^I "CSlS" STSill Bring forward (a matter) before the meeting 
to ascertain the will of the majority , take a vote upon e. g "The 
amendment was then put to the vote and carried.” 


Putto ( or on ) trial pfsn, Bring to a test , try, 

Puttouse Utilise, turn to account ‘e.g. Will 

you examine the blocks, and sec if you can put them io use. 

Put together Unite ..connect, as, to f;t 

two sums together ; to put two chains together • r, g, Thev create ^ 
greater stir and bustle than all the others ptt togdhe, f-DicKtZ ' 

Put trust in ( ’Ft^ ) ^ 

Put ^0 and two ^gather [Colloquial] ^ ^ 

pm ^ ’Fit) Understand things and so 

connect one with the other as to arrive at a definite concliisinn • 

She was a woman who couldM^ and hoo fogeHJ^C rLr ^ 

^t under sorsw-Same as Put the sorsw on 

the offender is below resentmoni a «/• but when 

^ ^i« Star" 

rightened, she has been She h.is been 

Kinosley. Hoarder 

up pork, beef, or fiL 1 to 
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out of sight of away : set in order e, g. The captain soon 
knuckled under, up his weapon, and resumed his seat, grumbling 

like a beaten dog.— Stevenson. Sreflf® Incite or instigate e, g. 
Who has put her up to make this request McMoedie. 

C!p8?tl Lodge fi, g. We shall be happy to put you up when you 
come to Bombay — McMordie '^sri Take lodgings • lodge 

e,g. 'l\\Q put vp m 9 l hotel in Covent Garden. — Thackeray, 

Stop e. g. I wonder at what house the Bath coach — 
Dickens. ^ Place before one e.g, Put\his 

application up on Monday next Post ( as placards ). 

Put-up [Colloquial] JlMsf Cift^ , ) Arranged , 

plotted in a bad sense e, g A suspicion of the whole affair 
being what the police call a put-up one, was passing through his mmd. 
—I Payn. 


Put up a job [Slahg] '^t&l Arrange a plot. [Hence the 

adjective Put-up, which see ] 

Put up for Stand as a candidate. 

Put up the baolE Arouse to resentment. 

Put up the hair sit’ltil ^ ^ItEl Dress the hair up on the 


head instead of wearing it hanging. 

Put up (or Shove up) the spout [ Slang J Ofl^ W wesl 

Pawn or pledge at a pawnbroker’s 

Put up the shutters 'srt’tsrtc^ Announce 

oneself a bankrupt. 

Put up to ( ^ ’^51 Incite or instigate to e. g 

Both were unwilling to fight, but their companions put them up to it. 
Emerson 


T’ut up to auction (or saJe) f^ettcg sisfl Offer for sale at a public 
auction e, g. They put up my house to sale under a decree of the , 

High Court. « C^4 Hold up to the highest 

bidder e g Hastings was accused of putting offices up to sale an 
receiving biibes for suffering offenders to escape. — Macaulay^ 

Put up With ( 'Si’IsjPt 

CbII *fl ^ Overlook or suffer without recompense, punishmwt 
or resentment . as, to put up with an injury or affront e g. (i) N® 
one need put up with wrongs that he can remedy.— Trollope, (a) » 
you will enjoy the fire, you must^w^ up with the snioke«— Proverb 
3135*1 ( ^ Take without opposition or expressed 
dissatisfaction e g. What could these unfortunate prisoners do nut 
put up with the bad fare supplied to them ? 

Put upon [ Colloquial ] i2|«tf5l« Impose on , deceive, trick <. g* 

You look and talk like a lady born and bred, and I fear you will be put 
upon — Besant [Also see Put on]. 

Put well ( PFl^I qjigs Express the meaning of 
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( anything ) clearly and forcibly e. g. I do not think your lawyer 
has been able to put the case well. 

Putative father Pt liK’F The 
supposed father , one who is supposed to be father of an illegitimate 
child. 

Pyladoa and Oreatoa l They were model friends, like Damon 

and Pythias, and David and Jonathan. 

Pyrrhic dance — The most famous dance of antiquity, named after 
Pyrrhicos. a Dorian e. g 

Ye have the P}'nbic dance often. 

Where is the Pyrrhic phalanx gone 1 — Bison 

Pyrrhic victory A rumous victory [When Pyrrhus, 

after his Mctory over the Romans, near the river Sins was congra- 
tulated, he said "One more such Victory, and Pyrrhus is undone"] 

Pyrrhoman School 5ii5<ft3 The school of scepticism founded by 
Pyrrhos, a native of Elis 

Pythagorean ayatom— Pythagoras taught that the sun is a movable 
sphere in the centre of the universe all the planets revolving round it 
'1 his IS substantnily the same as the Copcrnican and the Newtonian 
systems 

Pythian gamos—The’ games held by the Greeks at Pytho, in Phocis, 
subsequently called Delphi, They took place every fourth year, the 
second of each Olympiad 

Q. 

Q. (CucI PiSftr Humour, temper e,g He is in a merry 0, 

Q B. D [ Abbreviation of Quod erat demonstrandum ] [iofi»]— Which 
IS demon'trated (A geometrical expression appended to a theorem) 

Q E P [ k'jbreviation of Quod cral faciendum ][ in<(« ] — Which is to 
be done or drawn. (A Geometrical expression appended to a problem ) 

Q in a corner rTRI ^ ifl^', pFTg ^ PlPira »tte3l fspitc^ . 

^ ’ll Pius Something not seen at first, but subse- 
quently brought to notice , an old children's game [1 he thong to 
which seals arc attached in legal documents is in French called the 
queue In documents where the seal is attached to the deed itself 
the corner where the seal IS placed IS called the queue, and when the 
document is sivorn to, the finger is laid on the queue — BitmvrR ]. 

Q P. ( Laftn Oiiaiifumplatel ) ^qcn^.As little or much as you 

like, 

Q. S { Lattn Quantum suffictt ) "Stprs^ sfS As much as suffices. 

Q V. {Liltii Qmitum vis or valeat ) 5(C3t^tqj| As much 

as you like or as is proper, q, v.— Abbreviation of 'quode vide' ( q, ?■. ). 

Qussstio voxata [ Lstin ] Pl^tl An open or vexed question 
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Quail before ( f^Fp ) 'stcsf ^5l . 

^e?rl Sink under apprehension of j give way to ; shrink back from . 
e g Bute quailed, before the storm of calumny and hate which his 
Scotch nationality had raised in every town in England.— M orlev 

Quaker gun \Umted States] Pife sra® >SRft? 

*1^ ^sifsi An imitation of a gun, made of wood or other 
material, and placed in the port-hole of a vessel, or the embrasure of 
a fort, in order to deceive the enemy j — so called from its inoffensive 
cVi^rsctcFi 

Qualification for ( fVp ) 5fl 'grt’Rl ^ fwl^fe Capa- 
city requisite for e. g There is no qualification for government but 
\ irtue and wisdom, actual or presumptive.— B urke. 

Qualified in or for ( 1 CUtstJiBtri"^ Fitted for by accomplish- 
ments or endowments e. g That which ordinary men are fit for I am 
qualified in.— S hakespeare. 

Qualify for ( ^ ^ Fit for, (office, place, 

occupation, or character) , furnish with the knowledge, skill, or other 
accomplishment necessary for ( a purpose ) • e. g. He had qualified 
nimself for municipal office by taking oaths to the sovereign in 
possession —Macaulay, 

Qualis ab incepto [ Latin ] The same as at the 

beginning. [ peopje« 

Qualis rex, lalis grex [ Lehn ] cfRR Cwif Like king, like- 

Qualitative analysis Pi ^ Wf? Pm ^ 

^ {Tm plflsitl P ?i1 ) Analysis which merely 

determines the constituents of a substance without any regard to the 
quantity of each ingredient .—contrasted with quantitative analysis. 

(The) Quality ^ Those of high rank or station, 

as distinguished from the mass or vulgar e.g, I shall appear at the 
masquerade dressed up in my feathers that the qualvy may see now- 
pretty they will look in their travelling habits, — A ddison 

Quantitative analysis w pfCS^I 

Analysis which determines the quantity or amount of each ingredient 
of a substance , contrasted with qualitative analysts. 

Quantum placet ( Q P. ) [ Latin ] As much or little as you 

like ( used in prescription ). u. . . , .h t- 

Quantnm suffioit (Q S ) [Latm] ^ isitw As much as will be 
sufficient (used in prescriptions) 

Quantum vis [ Latin ] wl'iU W As much as you wish. 

Quarrel over ( J ^ f^fif ^ Dispute Violently over ; 
fall out with respect to ^ „ , 

Quarrel over the bishop’s cope r -'hR t 

over something which brings no good, or which is of no value. I 1 ms 
IS a French expression The newly appointed bishop of Bruges entered 
the town in his cope, which he gave to the people, and the people to 
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> part it among themselves, tore it to shreds, each taking a piece. — 
^ Brewer ]. ^ 

Quarrel "Witli ( ’St ’Ht Fall out with , dispute 

with ( a person ) e. g lie qu at relied wttk a companion before he 
was out ol his teens, and went out to settle the dispute in legitimate 
fashion — Froude. Olft <Frt Find fault with eg (i) I will not 
quarrel vnth a slight mistake — Roscommok. ( 2 ) A bad workman 
quairels with his tools.— P roverb 

Quarrel "with ono’e bread and butter frot ^ ; fs[C^ 

tftft ’Hi , *^*W5| *11? ’iWa Endanger one’s 

means of livelihood • cut off one’s nose to spite the face. 

Quarrel with one’s own shadow tTSSft 

^ Be of so irritable a temper as to lose it on the merest trifle 

Quartan ague ’swi! tf? An intermittent fever 

occurring every fourth day. 

Quarter-bill PI *ltif ’ll ^ 

'Stfspfl A list containing the different stations where the officers and 
crew are to take post m time of action, and the names of men assigned 
to each. 

Quarter day fittspr srtbfit fiR A day regarded as terminating 
a quarter of the year. [Hence'\ ^ 'ql The day on which 

rent becomes due 

Quarter deck— The upper dock of a ship from the mam mast to the 
prop ; if on prop, then from the main mast to the stern. 

Quarter maater— The officer whose duty is to attend to the quarters of 
the soldiers. , 

Quarter of the sky ft’P Direction. 

Quarter (one) on ( 1 S’FI ^ ^‘tC’lRPlit 'qni Bt’tt’l 

Throw on ( a person ) the charge of supporting ( another ) for a time • 
eg He had no mother, not anything in the way of a relative, and 
he became quartered on us like a young changeling. — Dickens. 

Quarter soldiers on or upon ( ’srpftira ) ’fpl^Ff Mil « 

istiflil ^ ’nf’l -flssls ^ 5pfR Throw the charge of house accommoda- 
tion to soldiers for a time upon (a person or locality) e g" It charged 
Stafford with quartering troops on the people of Ireland in order to 
compel their obedience to his unlawful requisitions — Hallam. 

Quarter-staff A long weapon of defence 

Quasi contract •sK'inki.ii ^ Not a real contract, but something which 
has the force of one. 

Quasi-independent *11 w'l'S Not really 

independent but to be accepted as such. 

Quasi -tenant ^WiSstil The tenant of a house sublet. 

Queen Anne is dead Pi ■^?| «Nii Ril (!!^ ^ 

This IS addressed jocosely to the purveyor ot stale news. 

58 
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Queen-bee ilt% ^ Pitt 5(1^ The fertile female of a hive, as opposed to 
'drone.' 

Queen-consort The wife of the reigning king. 

Queen Diok— Richard Cromwell is sometimes so called. 

Queen-dowager ^ Pt*l^ ’tft The widow of the late King. 

Queen-metal Bell metal. 

Queen-mother ^ »tft '9 Queen dowager, 

who IS also mother of the reigning sovereign ; queen who is a mother 

Queen of beauty W The presiding 

lady at a tournament. 

Queen of diamonds A rich woman, | 

(The) Queen of Glory — The Virgin Mary. 

Queen of hearts — Elizabeth, daughter of James I, so called in the Low 
Countries for her amiable character and engaging manners. Also 

I 

Queen of Heaven — With the ancient Phcemcians, Astarte , with the 
Greeks, Hara • with the Romans, Juno • with the Hindus, Sachi , 
with the Roman Catholics, the Virgin Mary , as a general title applied 
to Diana or the Moon. 

( The) Queen of Love Aphrodite, or Venus, 

Queen ofthe May 5511 CH A young woman 

chosen for her beauty and grace and crowned with flowers as queen on 
the Mayday ( the first day of May ) • eg. “I thought that you 
were the spirit of the place, or,” he added gracefully, pointing to a 
branch of Half-opened hawthorn bloom she held in her hand, "the 
original Queen of the Haggard, 

Queen of the Night Diana, or the Moon. 

Queen of the North— Edinburgh. [ navy. 

Queen of the Northern seas— Elizabeth, who increased the English 

Queen of the T^des w The moon (causing tides). 

Queen regent at srt'tHc^sl itW "IW ^ 

The queen who is regent for her child. 

Queen regnant ftPl ^'ift A queen 

reigning alone and not as the wife of the reigning King t, g The 
late Queen Victoria might be said to have been queen regnant 

(The) Queen-Square hermit— Jeremy Bentham, who lived at No i, 
Queen Square, London. He was the father of the political economists 
called the Utilitarians, whose maxim is "The greatest happiness of the 
greatest number." (1748-1832). 

Queen’s bench pi 'sflifteic® ^ W ®tsr^ One of 

the courts of law, in which the monarch used to preside in person. 

Queen’s counsel ( Q. G. ) vr( A barnster- 

at-law appointed by letters patent, so called during the reign of a 
queen — the office is honorary, but gives precedence in all the courts. 
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•Queea’s Englislx Correct English e.g, "Any one 

blamed for murdering the Queen's English is by the phrase humor- 
ously represented as committing an offence against Her Majesty." 

Quaea’s ovidonoe PI ^*11 ftnl 

'Sister ^ The accomplice in a crime 

who IS admitted for the crown as a witness against his accomplices. 

Queen’s (or King’s) lieads Postage stamps e g I must buy 

some stamps , I am tun out of jJrrecB’j /leorfr.— B aring- Gould. 

Queen’s ware nm ^ Glazed earthen ware of a 

creamy color. 

Queen’s weather Pme weather for a fete ; so 

c.illed because Queen Victoria was, for the most pact, fortunate m 
having fine weather when she appeared in public, 

'Queer cove C'lt'P An eccentric person , a rum customer. 

(A) Queer fish [Colloquid] iRftii cm!?, wsiil iJ>R csit^ 

A person of odd habits e g ‘‘And what sort of fellow did you find 
Crawley, Uncle Tom ?” — "Such a yHeer/is/i— so unlike anybody else 
in the world 1 ’’— Trollopa. Similar expressions Queer card, Queer 
chap 

Queer in the attic storey sqt<-ttt3t?l Fuddled , partially intOMcated 

•Queer one’s pitch Ptrn(?U?t?niS £5113 niW® Till Render one’s efforts 
nugatory by underhand means. 

Queer Street (Tltlf^lT) The imaginary residence of persons in 

financuil and other ditfi.ulties. [ Hence, and colloquially 3 

Financial difficulties e g No, sir, 1 make it a rule of mine— 
the more it looks like Qu'er Street, the less I ask — Steve.nso.N. 

-Quench a light ^tritT T5lt Put out or extinguish a light. 

Quench one’s thirst "ttfe T31 Gratify one’s desire for drink e, g 

He went to the pond, qnnched his thirst, and then followed his master. 
— Goldsmith ■ [ disputed. 

Question at or lU issue ms The matter which is contested or 

(To) Queue up aiSlMtS 35^=1 StR T31 Wait 

for hours in long lines ( hundreds of people or soldiers at a time ), 
for their "rations" at the butcher’s, grocer’s, &c [ This term came 
into prominence during the Great War, in connexion with the food 
shortage ]. 

Quey calves are dear veal 'srf® csftcs^tfesiSjfesI Destroy the source 
of prosperity , "kill the goose which lays the golden eggs." Female 
calves should be kept and reared for cows. 

Qui S’Bxouse, S’Aoouee ( Ft each ] ifCT CT— C 3 l 

•il^ He who excuses himself, accuses himself [ alert. 

Qui Vive P IFrench] CT ^(3 ? <1(3(313 et33(3 3tTI— '5!<(^ ipB# On the 

(The) Quiolt and the dead « ip The living and the dead. 

■Quick as lightning '*!<(<£ fTsl As speedy or swift as lightning . 
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e. g. We must prevail upon Grace to be as juick as lightning m her 
operations —Miss Edgeworth [ 

Quick as thought ^ Very speedy or 

Quick at ( PFtsi ^ Brisk at , smart at e. g. 

The boy is wonderfully quick at learning.— McMordie. ° 

Quick at meat, quick atwork [Proveth] w c*t ’flcsrs 

Quick ear '^t‘1 ^ ^ Natural aptitude for distiQ" 

guishing right notes from wrong. 

Quick of hand Dexterous. ^ 

Quick returns make rich merchants [Prover^ 

^ sitstoit® fe»ls[ I 

(In) Quick sticks ^ . 'SW'ltt Quickly ; without loss of tune. 

Quick water Quicksilver water. 

Quick with ( ^ ^ Sharp with j unceremonious with 

[Rare] : e g. The bishop was somewhat quick mth them, and signified 
that he whs much offended.— Latimer. 

Quick with child Pregnant with a living child. 

Quicksilver water ^ItsUf A solution of mercury nitrate, used in arti- 
ficial silvering. [ knotty point. 

Quid-hbet or Quodlibet [Latin what you please] A nice and 

Quid nunc \Lattn\ ^ A busy body. The literal meaning 

of the expression is "what now 

Quid of tobacco ^bltC’RI ^ A morsel of tobacco, ("Quid” is here a 
corruption of "cud " ) [ good as received. 

Quid pro quo [ Latin ] Equivalent, tit for tat ; a return given as 

Quill drivers Writing clerks. 

Quis custodiet custodes ? [ Latin the shepherds keep watch over the 
sheep ] P( ? Who is there to keep watch 

over the shepherds t 

Quit cost CvlW*! Re imburse ; be paying e. g. The cultivation will 
not always quit cost , — Webster. 

Quit not certainty for hope [ Proverb ] 

Sfi ; "C«l1 ’ifil W *i9f^ *i§W r 

Quit one’s self [ Bible ] Behave. 

Quit scores ^ vrI, vtii>vR ijtf^ PRl Make even 5 clear mutually 
from demands e. g Does not the earth quit scores with all the ele- 
ments in her noble fruits 1 — Sooth. 

Quite a different pair of shoes [Colloquial] *^^3 ^*11 ( Pw! ) 
altogether distinct thing or matter e g Promise and performance 
are quite a different pair of shoes , — Blacemore. 

Quite a little e=I5l® ^ , W1 A good few • considerable. 

Quite BO ^P5l A phrase denoting assent in conversa- 

tion. 
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Quito tha kick Quite a dandy e, g, 

I cocked my hat, and twirled my stick, 

And the giils they called me juite the htei.—G, Colmas. 

Quitism— The doctrine that the most perfect state of man is when the 
spirit ceases to exercise any of its functions, and is wholly passive. The 
last who revived the doctrine was Michael Molmos, a Spanish priest, in 
the lyth century. 

Quit rent A rent formerly paid by tenants. 

Quo warranto— A writ against a defendant who lays claim to something 
he has no right to [ this. 

Quoad hoo [Uim] To this extent ; with respect to 

Quondam [Latin] Former e. g My qxmdam barber, but ‘his 
lordship' now— D rvdeh 

Quod vide [Latin] 11,51 Which see ( Abbreviated into j. v, ), 

Qttot homines, tot sententia [Latin] csit?r TO to i ‘HtPii 
TO* k fen' There are as many opinions as there are men to hold them. 

Quot Unguaa calles, tot homines vales [Latin] to sW to 
5lfeil As many languages as you know, so many separate 
individuals you are worth (Attributed to Charles V) 

Quota [Latin] fi|^TO T4 The rate or share assigned to one. 

R. 

B, A P vtifl iTM v(tt Rupees, annas, and pies, m India. 

B I P,( Requiescat in pace) [Latin]— ilty he (or sliel rest in peace. 

, (The) R months PiC%TO ''lit iffii The months from Septem- 

ber to April inclusive, containing the letter "r" , in this period the 
oysters may be eaten, and beyond which is the legal close time for 
oysters in England and Scotland. 

' B. S V P [Preaci] iffej] Ip Reply if you please. (Used on 
invitation cards) [ and habitation. 

Babbit buicow fro A hole in the earth made by rabbits for shelter 

Babbit it U|T ORtfs -IITOtTO 51 sitsflsttfe-CTO 'WtStS >1^5’ An 
execration or curse, equivalent to ‘confound it ' 

Babbit warreu *155 6515 A piece of ground appropriated to the breed- 
ing and preservation of rabbits. 

(The) Rabbis ^ Wl The lowest class of people , the dregs of the 
people e. g. The rabble call him 'lord '—Shakespeare. 

(The) Ease is not always to the swift igi <ttfTOcit eg Pitw TOto TO 
TOt 511? !5t5l 51:5 Skf Svtra W) In a trial of speed 

the swiftest does not always win the race , [jig) the man of ability 
does not always do better, as a rule, in the world than an inferior man 
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Eaee cloth rtlteivtlt'lfil C^itvSt? ^ A cloth worn by horses in racing, 
having pockets to hold the weights prescribed. 

Race course 53 F The path over which a race is run. 

Race ginger C?Rfe| ?1 vs'i Ginger in the root, not pulverised. 

Race glass - 5 ^ A kind of field glass. 

Race track— Same as Race course ( ?. v. ) 

Rack and manger House-keeping. , 

Rack and ruin [Collegmal] ^ sfitn Utter rum. [c/ Go to laek- 

and ruin.] 

Rack one’s hrams (?Ft^ ritsfl 

Strain the brains to the utmost without adequate results. 

Rack-rent ^ '3li5l 

*(1% ^ 55 ^151 ) The actual value or rent of a tenement, and 

not that modified form on which the rates and taxes are usually levied. 
^5551^ tsifiiil Extreme rents. 

Rack saw c^t®r A saw with wide teeth. 

Rack vintage 5 ^ ^^51 ’if??!! ^5 Wme cleansed and drawn 

from the lees. 

Raoy of the soil 5l5tfei1 ®t5 Characteristic of the inhabifants, 

especially the dwellers in the country, workers on the land, 

Raoy style Piquant composition, opposite of "mawkish." 

Radiant heat 'St’t Heat proceeding in right lines, or directly from 
the heated body. 

Radiant with f%g) 5 t 5 l 5t Glowing with j beaming with. 

Radical cure '5rtC5t’lI 51 t55t55 Thorough recovery. 

Radical vinegar — Acetic acid. 

Radit usque ad cutem [LaUn he shaved off all his hair] Pi5t^ 

( 51 'B55(i:5t5’ ), ■5S5 Said of a "near” man who always wants his 
"pound of flesh.” [ and odd refuse 

Raff merchant [Prov. Eng.] <I?l1^5 W A dealer in lumber 

Raft bridge A bridge consisting of floating timbers fastened 

together , also, a bridge whose points of support are rafts. 

(The) Rag— The Army and Navy Club. 

(To) Rag a man l5’^5 'oiC5 ^555 51 <51511? ^1 Torment one in a 

rough and noisy fashion. [ A rag— boisterous jollification to annoy 
some one (University slang) J. 

Rag of decency ®i 5 ®l 5 <35 The least courtesy. 

Rag of evidence f 5 »' 55 taf 'S!5t‘l A bit of testimony. 

Rag of money <^51 5'1®i5'3 Even a single farthing. 

Rag water (Thieves' jargon) 5 ? Whisky. 

Ragged Robin 41'(555l A wild flower ; a pretty damsel 

in ragged clothes. (Tennyson), 
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Bagman Boll— The set of documents recording the names of the Scottish 
barons who paid homage to Edward I (i 29 i)> 

Bagged school iffira ^ felPRl A free '.school 

for poor children, where they are taught and m part fed 

Bags and jags c?if1 ^ Rags and tatters • c. g. 

Hark, hark ’ the dogs bark , 

The beggars are coming to town, 

Some in tags and some mjags, 

And some in silken gown — Nurscry Rhyme. 

Bag-tag, or Bag tag and bob-tail [iow]. 5isPrt<t?‘l The rabble 

the lowest class of people [ The more common form is Tag-rag and 
bob-tad, which see ] e g, Mr, Gladstone, in fact, is tired of being 
out in the cold The pleasure of leading the rag-tag and bob tad 
proves but so so, compared with the pleasure of the command m the 
House of Commons — E nglish Magayink. 

Baid the market TTSft^ 51§ =Ftl1. pm '35 if? tftq 

’Itcij ^fell PPh Deiange prices by a panic 

Bail at or against ( formerly on ) sttsflittf^ PTSUl, Pi*?! Reproach or 
censure in opprobrious terms , scoff at e. g, I) Finding themselves 
disappointed, they vented theit spleen by ro»/t«g o/ the tamene's of 
the degentrate barons of England— M acaclai, (2) Those who 
have distinguished themselves by ratling at the sBY, very often choose 
one of the most worthless for a companion and yoke fellow —Addison. 

Bail fence CS^I W5Y1 A fence composed of rails, sometimes supported 
b) posts V 

Bam oats and dogs [Colloquial] »151 Ram m torrents 

r f It did not merely drizzle last night, but rained rofr a inf (fog’s, 

[ The cat sjmbolises the down pouring ram, and the dog, the strong 
gusts of wind ] 

Bam gauge *13 An instrument for measuring the quantity of rain 
that falls at a particular place in a given tune 

Bain or Bhine pF fV C 9 V 3 , ■?! Without regard to 

weather , any how, by all means 

Bainbow ohaaers c*t ^ »5V?Ft5 w? ^ 

Politicians and reformers who expect the impossible , visionaries , 
wool-eatherers , day-dreamers [There is an old joke that a pot of gold 
may be dug up where the rainbow touches the earth] 

Eainy day ^ c*lf?st ^ ^ A day abounding with ram • 

[ Hence, figmaivaely and colloquially ] irispBl, ’srWC*!^ 'Sfst? A time of 
need or hardship , evil times , future want or need e, g. Lay by 
something for a rainy day — ^Brewer 

Eaise a blockade [Miiitaiy'] { £*Ftg f5 *51*1131? 

W9?rt, *11 pPW?* -rot? Epurt Remove or break 

up a blockade, either by withdrawing ships or forces employed in 
enforcing it, or by driving the enemies away or dispersing them, 

t 
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Eatee a ory SFfel Sit Set up a cry , utter a loud outcry i e 

soon as the prince appears, they ratre a «_y.—DRYDEN. *' 

Raise a dost [ Colloquial^ Citlcjprtn ?[1 5Fl\s Create 

a disturbance e g. There was small reason to raise such a dust out 
of a few indiscreet words.— Racket. 


Raise a finger— See Lift a finger. 

Raise a hornets’ nest about one’s ears-See Bring a hornets’ nest 
about one’s ears. 


Raise a hue and cry m. 

^ Set up a loud outcry calling upon others to pursue a felon with a 
view to his arrest e g. 

Six gentlemen upon the road. 

Thus seeing Gilpin fly, 

With post-boy scampering in the rear, 

They raised the hue and cry : 

"Stop thief I Stop thief J— a highwayman Cowper. 

Raise a loan ^*1 fltdR Raise money by borrowing. 

Raise a purchase Nautical} 

istc?! iiigttif ?N1 Dispose instruments or 

machines in such a manner as to exert any mechanical force requited. 

Raise a question RtH 4«r ^ ^ ^ Bring forward, or give oc- 

casion to, a question e, g. 1 he Queen’s injunction of silence had 
raised a fresh and more dangerous question of privilege.— Froude. 

Raise a siege 'sifK^rtsl ^5(15 cbSI 

'Rt^l't ttfe’d OTSSt ItfGSl *(I^W ^’tr ^ Relinquish an attempt to 
take a place by besieging it, or cause the attempt to be relinquished. 

Raise ( or Raise up ) a etorm ’^l Give rise to, or 

create, a violent commotion or tumult e. g. When the knowledge of 
the fact came to her ears, she raised such a storm as almost killed the 
poor colonel and drove his son half- mad.— Thackeray. 

Raise an army aiflftrsf ^ Get together troops for service. 

Raise an objecMoh ^ Make objection ; object 

Raise Cain— Same as Raise the devil {q.v.) 

Raise money ^1, Get together or obtain money. 

Raise one’s back [ Figuratively and Colloquially ] plJi ‘?ti5 ^T^'. 

PFl^r fWlt 'spRTStS Assume an attitude 

of obstinate resistance ; oppose in a headstrong manner from the 
action of a cat when attacked e. g He had raised his bach more 
than once against orders emanating from the palace in a manner that 
had made the hairs on the head of the bishop’s wife to stand almost on 
end —Trollope. i 


Raise one’s voice ’Flu Give utterance to one’sithought or ideas 
i 
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in a lou6ei tone, indicative of anger or displeasure e, g- The people 
raised their voice against the proposed law. 

Raise subsoriptions ffRl cst^ll Obtain money by making people 
subscribe to some fund 

Raise ( or Lift ) one’s horn S’? ^ '3t^ -SITM ^ Exalt 

one’s self , rise in arrogance e, g, 'Gainst them that raised thee dost 
thou raise thy horn t — MictoH 

Raise the devil [ Slang ] Pnn sfotsllit ’fl ’llftJi , ’TSl Cause a 
great disturbance ; make great trouble. 

Raise the Wind [Co%ii»i/]SfTt^cittstr5 ’Hi, ’Hi Procure 

money , obtain ready money by hook or crook e g When they ate 
hopelessly insolvent, they carry on a reckless trade for financial pur- 
poses, or in common parlance, to raiie the -Loind — SMII.C5. (A sea- 
phrase What the wind is to the ship, money is to commerce ] 

Raise to ( ^ ’ll ) Sg'l® ’Rl ’ll SitH Cause to rise to , 
elevate lo e g Hero she was, all at once, raised to a pinnacle to 
which her wildest and most extravagant hopes never dared to aspire 
—Dickens 

Raison d’etre [ French ] The reason for a 

thing's existence c g Once crime were abolished there would be no 
rsisoii d'etre for the police. — B rewfr. 

Rake hell Wpl ’RPl »(t%a '^1 ’f fiOTS ftPra "W! cmni? 
Search even hull to find a person equally bad. 

Rake together ?rs Scrape together , as, to rake togUlici 

n ealth ; to i ake together slanderous tales , to rake together the rabble 
of a town 

Rake up ’FSl , Bring up ; search out and bring to 

notice again e. g (i) On this tyrannical law which had been raked 
up on purpiise, Argyle was condemned to lose his head — Scott, (s) 
He was compelled to rake up facts and ideas, which had long been 
forgotten — Smiles 

Rake up a fire BlfiifiiCSR xiit^sg situtitti ^ ^ stm 

oretil Collect together a fire ( live coals ) and cover it with ashes. 

Rake up an old story HjiiUcill "*lKtt5il 

Recollect and repeat an old story ( about a person ) e g We should 
not rake up old stones about others because that may offend them. 

Raking fire ?it5tc^ »tl?r55roi^ "silg a fire that passes through the whole 
length of the deck. 

Rallying point isH^I Gathering point , rendezvous fig- In 

this extremity Cromwell resolved to strike down the throne, the ralfying 
point of all disorder —Harrison. 

Ra llying word -sisIpi 

A word or battle cry to draw men together to fight under a 
common standard. 
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Rampart gun ‘tJ't^lsi-c^lNr 'TO A large gun or cannon for use 
on a rampart, and not as a field-piece. 

(A) Ram’s horn Sss'Q TOI A loud, vulgar, and unpolished 

speaker. [ A smooth speaker is called a ''silver trumpet” ], 

Randem Tandem — A tandem of three horses. ( A university term ). 

Random shot or gun srar 'Rl bfcro ^ w 

'gfst ^ ^ CJf ’Itw 3itf?tRt8 Rttt® ) 

A shot or gun which, though not directed to, or aimed at, any parti- 
cular object, yet may now and then strike something e,g A man 
walking along the road was, accidentally killed by a random shot fired 
by some sportsman — McMordie. [ Hence, 

cell ( OR iVTO’CV Jr?=T Jest'S Rl ?35t^ CR% 

TOR ) ; fSof RtRl An attempt to hit a thing by chance, m which 

one may be successful, but most probably he will not e. g. My friend, 
who was a candidate for the B A. degree, took a random shot at some 
of the questions in the first paper on English. 

Random statement RCRtfro fRtRBRl Rl cr Rfsral C5r»i1 RtR • 

^1 A statement made without due consideration j a chance guess. 
[Generally implying that the guess is not correct], [reach. 

Range of a gun C^lfSTl TO^ RtR As far as shot from the gun will 

Rank and fashion 'sttfesilwl =TstRtR People of high social standing. 

Rank and file iRtRtR'l The whole body of common soldiers, including 
also corporals In a more extended sense, it includes sergeants also, 
excepting the non-commissioned staff e, g. The rank and file of the 
regiments had been almost exclusively Presbyterian — Frotjde, 

RtRfR'l ( TOCertRT ritf ) The mass e. g After they have found that 
men will no longer hear them, they sink quietly into \ihe rank and file- 
•—Thackeray. 

Rank with ( CRipr fVp Rt R^RtR'S ) ?8R1 Rj ^ Class with, 

or be classed with e g". (il “He ranks with the best poets of the land ’ 
(2) Honesty is ranked eotth idolatry and witchcraft,— Decay of Piety. 

R ankle in the bosom for heart, or mind) ^ifcir Rf^Rl 

RtW R«Rl Cause severe pain in the mind g. Long after every trace 
of national and religious animosity bad been obliterated from the Sta 
tute Book, national and religious animosities continued to rankle tii 
the bosom of the millions —Macaulay. 

(The! Ranks RtRlR*! bTOC!t% The order of common soldiers • e. g. The 
officer was reduced to the ranks — Webster. 

Ranz des Vaohes — Simple melodies played on the Alp-horn by Swiss 
mountaineers when taking their herds to pasture or calling them back 

Rap and ran ( or rend ) 'RtfR'l RRI ; rIrrI Rtfen 

Seize and tear off, or strip ; fall on and plunder • snatch by violence- 
e, g .They brought off all they could rap and rend, — Webster. 

Rap one’g knuckles RiRhf® €13 RiRt® Rf^l Administer a 
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severe blow to one's knuckles. [ Ftgtii aitvely and Colloquially 1'^ 
tspirt ^ Deal out a severe reproof to ; 

chastise by censuring 6penly and severely e g. The author has grossly 
mistranslated a passage .and if the bishop were not dead, 1 would 
here take the liberty ol rapping hts knuckles — Dc QoiKCFY. 

Bap out [Collogittttl] ^ Utter with sudden violence ; 

e g. He was provoked in the spirit of magistracy upon discovering a 
]udge who rapped out a great oath at his footman — Addison, 

Eapt with ( Affected with ecstasy or rapture 
on account of 

Bara Avis [Latt>i\ igrft<ftH‘l A phenomenon ; a prodigy , 

something out of the common run. (The literal meaning is— rare bird). 

Bare Ben— Ben Jonson, so called by Shakespeare. This is also the inscrip- 
tion on Ben Jonson's tablet in the Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abley 

Baree-ahow ^ A peep-show , a show earned about in a bov. 

Eaacal counters "Filthy lucre" e g. 

When Marcus Brutus grows so coi-ctous, 

To lock such rascal couniers fo" his friends 
Be ready, gods, with all your thunderbolts, 

Dash him to pieces,— S hakespeare. 

Rasing iron tl?71 An instrument or tool for 

removing old oakum from the scams of vessels, 

(To) Bat #<f1 ?%l Sfsi m titsi qretll Forsake a losing side for the 

stronger part), as rats are said to forsake unseanorthy ships. ( Rat— 
one who deserts his party during a strike ) 


Eat, cat aud dog-Rat-chfl, Cat-esby, and Level the Dog or Frsnd<s 
Viscount I.oicl in the reign of Richard HI styled the Hog iboar being 
his crest) by \\ illiam Collingham who was put to death for the preg- 
nant wit in his rhyme — " 

The Rat, the Cat, and Lovell the Dog, 

Rule all England under the Hog 

(The) Rather 'sttif'S % The sooner uit Pwro: Tl-c 

more so , especially , for better reason eg. 

You are come to me in a happy time. 

The rather for I have some sport m hand — SHAKESPEARr, 
Rather spoil your joke than tire your friend [Proverb] vsir? 

C5f5Tt5 cm SlEf | ^ 

Rather than ( tlm two words being used sometimes together, and some- 

strangling and 14th rn<//rr ),feli3 ’ 
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JBather walk with Sir Priest than Sir Knight [ Proverb ] ^ 
*Itfe I 


Bat-killer— An appellation of Apollo. 

Batify promises by performanee [ ] ’it?! 

Rats leave a sinking vessel iProverb ] jpn? «rt|at® 

’ll? : 

Even those who take shelter under a person, leave their benefactor in 
times of danger and difficulties. [ steady. 

Battle brained or headed Giddy ; noisy , un 

Battle ^®r( Te*l glibly or noisily ; as, to rattle off a. 

story. JRl Wl, «(5r?p[ Rail at , scold e g. She would some- 
times rattle off her servants sharply. — Ahbutsnot. 

Rave on, upon or of (c^ f^p) ^ 

«rt'S|?tf^ 71 ^'sfes ?«tl1 Be mad after ; be enthusiastically set upon , 
as, to rave upon antiquity e. g. 

The hallowed scene. 

Which others rave of, though they know it not.— Byron. 
'Rawboned With little flesh on the bones. 

Raw lobster PfsiTC^'? ^IW^tS^tsrl A policeman bf England. A lobster be 
fore it IS boiled is dark blue, which is the color of the policeman s dress. 

Bawhead and Bloody-bones A bogie, at one time the 

terror of children e. g. Servants awe children and keep them in sub- 
jection by telling them of Eawhead and Bloody-bones, — Lock®. 

Raw material ttel stfei ^ W ^ 

'sifPtst’rtil'l Materials in the natural state to be 

used up in manufactures , materials untouched by art. 

Raw pig >tcif j tWtw 5t®n C®It?l Cast iron as it comes from the smem g 

Raw recruit [Colloquial^ ’ftej ceit^, **1^1*’ 

’ttc? A greenhorn • an inexperienced fellow ; one who can be eamy 
imposed on e. g If Sir Barnet had the good fortune to get hoiQ 
of a recruit, or a country gentleman, and ensnared him to his Hos- 
pitable villa. Sir Barnet would say to him on the morning after n« 
arrival, "How, my dear Sir, is there anybody you would like to Itnowi 
■“■Dickens 

Razor etrop ^ *(^^3 5t3ti5 A strop or strap for sharpening razors. 
Eb vera [ Latin ] ■ 3 ^®: In truth ; in actual fact. 

Eazzle-dazzle ( srhStt®!? ) ^ Boisterous spree, a jolli- 

fication in which, as a rule, alcohol plays an important part. 

Beach after or at ■sTt'S ^3tlt aratn ’tt«3l Make efforts to 

attain to or obtain , e. g He would be in a posture of mind reaching 
after a positive idea of infinity — L ocke. 
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RaBoIi'mo-dowii \Colloqutal\ fiWS, Ready-made. 

Eeach-me-downs [ColloqutaiyX^S^ C»tW^ Ready-made, 
or second-hand, clothing. 

Eeaohi one’s ears Be told or communicated. 

Esaoh to ( fFl) »ltf5 #1 ^ ^51? sifttsi 

StCtS ’i’rt’I ^ Be extended so as to touch, attain to, or be equal 
with (something) . e, g. But you who are an honest man m other 
particulars, know, that there is alive somewhere a man. whose honesty 
#0 this point also, that he shall not kneel to false gods, and, 
one day, when you meet him, you sink into the class of counterfeits.— 
Emerson, 

Eeaohes and ends '8 Artifices and designs e, g. The Duke of 
Parma had particular reaches and ends of his own under hand to cross 
the designs — Bacon 

Read a lecture afnift ^ Administer a magisterial reprimand, or 
formal reproof e g. Sir KlnoUys read, a feclure to Northumberland 

and the Council of York for their forwardness, — Froude, ^1 

*114 ^51 Read an essay or speech. 

Read a lesson fsif^ »lt5i *1^ Go through what a pupil has got fa 
learn at a time e g. 1 have not had time to read my lesson this mor- 
ning. ^ ’FSl Utter aloud a 

portion of the Scripture appointed for divine service. [ Cottoquial ] 
^' 3 '^ Administer reproof to , censure e g Oh, you can 

speak to Aunt Slolmeux, and she will read you a fine lesson — Reade. 

Bead a nddle sU'fiii.^if 3nil Solve a riddle. 

Read a sermon 'SfCSt’t ^ Administer a magisterial 

reprimand, or formal reproof e g. Lord Shaftesbury calls the poor 

thieves together, and reads semous to them, and they call it ‘gas’ 

Emerson, 

Read between the lines ‘5^81 tit ’ll ’Pfel ■>151 • csitciFt sro 

i3tt, 'Stttt ’«it?1 21? fet etfs <5|<- 

fg<OTt^f5fg ’R’FtCt’tli TSl, aifS 31 ^ 

Read carefully, so as to discover the meaning from the general tone of 
the writings and from one's knowledge of the writer and his cricum- 
stances, which would not be obvious to an uninitiated reader , detect 
the real meaning as distinguished from the apparent meaning e. g. 
The speech must be read beiwen the lines — Rowe 

Read into ( csplq ®l3lt ) ^ Peruse by rendering 

into ( another language ) e g. His practice was to look over a 
page or two of a Greek or Latin author and then to read the passage 
straight forward into hts own language. — Macaulay, “ 

Read hke a bnok ->1!^ ipfinn vi®] Read bard. 

ReadoffpmiwI'lfel'SR^rs Learn about by reading, e.g. I 
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have read of an Eastern king who put a ]udge to death for an iniqui- 
tous sentence. — S wift 

Bead one’s meaning Pf ^ f¥, v|t?t 

Comprehend one's ideas or sentiments. 

Bead the stars ^55 it'fsil m spstl 

Observe the heavenly bodies with a view to foretell the future. 

Bead through V|fei1 c*l^ Read from the beginning to 

the end e g For the understanding of any one of Paul’s Epistles 
I read it through at one sitting. — Locke 

Bead up Thoroughly go through or analyse. 

Bead while one runs 'aRtStW ’F?! Understand without 

difficulty [ while reading. 

Beading desk 05^ , A desk to support a book 

Beading man ^iS^l In English Universities, a hard student, 

or one who is entirely devoted to his collegiate studies. 

Beading room ^ A room appropriated to reading. 

A room provided with periodicals, papers, and the like, to 
which people resort. 

Beady for ( ^ In a state of readiness or 

preparedness for , prepared for : e. g. Batteries were planted 
trenches were opened; and all was ready for storming, when the 
governor oEered to capitulate.— Macaulay. 

<The) Beady An elliptical expression for ready money : e\ g. 

Lord Strut was not flush in the ready. — Ahbdthnot. 

Beady-made Prepared beforehand ; not made to 

order. 

Beady money Means of immediate payment • cash e g. 

Here they come, sell their cargoes for ready money, go to Martinico 
and buy molasses.— Southey. 

Ready pen The power of composing and 

writing quickly and easily e g. One must have a ready pen if he 
means to succeed as a writer. 

Ready reckoner ^ ^ A book of 
tables for facilitating computations 

(A) Ready way to lose your fidend is to lend him money [Proverb] 
‘iR'i Pit 11^*1 'il^lt?' ti't'l *(tif 'f1'8 I 

Ready wit Presence of mind e. g, I was struck 

with the ready wt of the little boy. [ property. 

Real aotioh ’it’i'Tl An action for the recovery of real 

Real estate or property Lands, tenement, and hereditaments , 

freehold interests in landed property ; property in houses or land. 

Real jam fePPf ; ^ Prime stuff ; a real treat ; 
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something delightful <. g. There must have been a charming climate 
in Paradise, and connubial bliss . .viasitaljam —Saji Slick. 

Usal PresonOB — ^The doctrine that Christ himseU w really and 
substantially present in the bread and wine of the Eucharist after 
consecration, ^ ^ 

Bsal BBrvitade ( or Predial servitude ) dj cifJtt 'AW 3 

A burden imposed upon one state in favour of 
another state e g The Civil Procedure Code has distinctly laid 
down that real servitude is quite illegal 

Real Simon Pure CSTt? ( 31 ) The authentic or 

genuine individual ( not a pretender or impostor ) [ S'mon Pure is 

a character in Mrs Centhvre’s comedy, "A Bold Stroke for a Wife, ' 
who IS counterfeited by an impostor ] e,g Crawley is all right, and I 
think I've got the real Stmoit Pure by the heels, — Trollope 

Reap a harvest 'l^SUCgiR^ftnH 3*45'^ Gather a harvest by cutting* 
e. g. When ye reap the harvest of your land, thou shalt not wholly 

reap the corners of thy field —Bible [Figuratively] ViltsW 

trtvRtii 30 31 '5;!r?t3 ait® ^aul Receive as a reward, 

or the fruit of one's own deeds j — in a good or bad sense e, g. They 
were to reap the harvest of their deeds, not in heaven, but on earth — 
Feotob 

Reap a reward ’J33!t3 *11® Receive as a recompense. 

Reap as one sows ifJI C®t3 331 Suffer or enjoy the conse- 

quences of ohe's actions. 

Reap the fcuit of ( C3t3 ) V5I esw 33l, 3o 31 ’J?r?t3 iRI 331 
Obtain the reward, or undergo the punishment, arising from • <’ g. 
If she be destroyed, she will but reap the fi ni< of her own rashness.— 
Froude. 

Reaping hook A sickle. 

Rear admiral Pi1-C33t3f% t3l?t3 An officer m the navy, ranking between 
a viceadmiral and a commodore. 


Rear guard at<ft3 3tf^ 3f3<33tfr5I The division of an army 

that marches in the rear of the mam body to protect it , — used also 
figuratively. 

Rear-ward iTOtflsra »l*6t5tst33'3 The last troops. 

Reason about or of (a thing) with ( a person ) ( C3|3 f 333 sjvc^i 3t5t39 ) 

3f^ 1^13 331 Argue with { a person I respecting ( something ) 

^ you, before the Lord, of 

all the righteous acts of the Lord —Bible, 

Reason for (C3l3r3|3) §3^ 313*1 31 Efficient cause for, ground 

!vLtttfadSed-GoLt™ 

Rsasonm a circle 4131*11 r333PFtat3C3'5Cf 3 fsfe 3R|3| C?e3l Assume 

what IS to be proved as the basis of argument. 
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Reason ■why { ^ '^t?‘l Cause for doing anj'thmg or for 
which anything is being done - e. g. This is perhaps the leason rofty 
the fair sex are granted some peculiar privileges in this country — 
Goldsmith. 

(A) Eebee face A very ngly face. ( Like those cut in 

a rebec or three-stringed fiddle. ) 

• Rebel against ^ 

Revolt against , stand or act in opposition to • e. g. 

How could my hand lehel against my heart ? 

How could your heart rebel against your reason f— Dryden 

Recede from ( ?eil1 ^ More back 

from , retreat from ; withdraw from -eg All bodies moved circularly, 
endeavour to recede from the centre.— Bentley. 

Desist from ; relinquish ; as, to recede from 
a demand ; to recede from terras or propositions 

Receive a wigging [Colloquial] <£1^ ^5l Get a 

scolding ; be reproved or censured e g. However, it did not take 
him long to pardon John Monckton, while as for the tremendous 
a/iggiMg- which he would doubtless from his father, he had no 
difficulty at all about pardoning that in advance —Good Words. 

Receive the canvas ?1 ?e?l1 Get the sack j be dismissed 

or rejected [ Obsolete ]i e. g, I lose my honour, if the Don receives 
the cawofls.— S hirley 

Receive with open arms 5 ^ •Jprtf?^ 511^ 

4^*1 Clasp in one’s bosom ; welcome most heartily. 

(The ) Receiver is as good as the thief [ Proverb ] 
wRss^ I 

Receiving-ship « ^ 13 A ship on 

board of which newly engaged sailors are received and kept till drafted 
for service. - 

Reciprocity treaty, or Treaty of reciprocity »pit3 ^31 

^ 0fC*t3 ’IC'a C3 ^ ^ 15 A treaty concluded between 

two countries, conferring equal privileges as regards custom or charges 
on imports, and in other respects. [ counsel. 

Reck one’s own rede '®3l Give heed to one's own 

Reckless youth makes rueful age [ Proverb ] 

’ifit'f® 35C5 15 1 

•tffs^C'Sl 5f; «fls3jlw r 

Reckon for ( ^ list ie5l ^ ^351 5 ^ c®t4 ^ 

Be answerable for ; pay the penalty for : g" If they fail in their 
bounden duty, they shall recion for it one day —Sanderson. 
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Beckon on or upon ( Pm ffP ) ^ ^ 

attest ^ ^ 

steps 5« ShcmVcht reckon upon 

Beckon ’ft 

•?flC5 ^<(1 ^ Settle accounts ot claims with .call to aaount r,^. 
Alter a long time the lord of those serwnts comcth, and redoncAt mil. 
them —Bible. , , ^ 

Beckon without one’s hoat-Sec Oonnt without ono a host. 

Beclaim from ( ’W ^ ^ ’f ®t5l ’si’tTtt 

^ '^ITO Call Of draw back to rectitude from I ir.or.il 

wandering or transeression e. g. It is the intention of Ptovldcnce, 
in its various expressions of goodness, to rcffoiw mankind from thtit 
evil ways — Rogers 

Beclaim waste lend rife® 5W "^tll Cultivate land not cultivated 
before c g The value of land being greatly enhanced, much 'oatle 
land 'Jias itchmed 

Recoil from ^ 

1 #:i5 W’t’W ’ll ^tH Draw back from i-is from anything re- 
pugnant, distressing, alarming, and the like) j 'hnnk from r g He 
was willing to join in an insurrection, but recoiled fron. tbe thought of 
assassination — Macaclay, 

Reooil iato ( <^ ) ersitif? tietsl Fallback into ; return to t,g. 
The solemnity of her demeanour made it impossible at the moment 
that we should recml into an ordinary spirit — De Olivcey 

Rsooil ou ot upon (C^ ^ ^ §112 StiTt, roll, 

bound, or fall back, upon , take a reverse motion on c g F.vil tm 
Itself shall back fcroit— M iltos 

Eecommond to ( ^mtlTS ) ft?? ?rt|ll5 ^ tyfin (jr 35 ] Commend to 
the favourable notice oi (another) . pat 10 a favour able licbi befote 
(any one) e g. It is an artifice practised by eandidUes for office in 
-toLwrr’”*'"^ ko the good graces of their constituents 

ReconoUe to ( ) nfe ^ ,j,(^ Conciliate 


anew with j restore to union and friendship with ( a person ) after 

trangement e g. We pray you, m Christ's stead, bo ye recchledto 
God -B ible. ( ) W5 ^ 5 ^ rfife sTfitj ,f?j Brmgto 

acquiescence, content, or quiet submission to eg (M HohadWnt 

to reconciU himself to afflictions.— W ebster * ' ’ 


(a) And mercy, encouraging thought ^ 

Gives even afflution a grace, 

And reconciles man U his lot.— C owpes. 

69 
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( ■pFp ) ^ ftei Make consistent with, or consruous 

to * e, ^ 

Some figures monstrous and misshaped appear ; 

Considered singly, or beheld too near ; 

Which, but proportioned to their light and place, 
t)ue distance reconciles to form and grace —Pope. 

Reconcile with ( ^ Make consistent 

or congruous to , bring to agreement or suitableness to • e ^-.^The 
great men among the ancients understood how to ««««/« manual 
labour •with affairs of state — Locke 

Reconnaisance in foroe {Military] « >RalJl 

M A demonstration or attack for the purpose of discover- 
ing the position and strength of an enemy. 

Record a deed •1^ 5N1 Preserve the copy of a 

document in any government office 

Recourse to '5r|ai?TO^'aOT^ Access or application to for aid, resort 
to e, g Our last recourse is therefore to our art, — Drydek 

Recover ftom ( c^tsRi^ ) ^c® <2119 ?85l 

Regain a former state or condition from ( a state or condition of 
misfortune ) ; as, to recover from a state of poverty or depression. 

Recover from or of ( Rlt^f ) ^® ^ Be restored to 

health from the attack of 5 be cured of e. g When George III 
had partly recovered from one of his attacks, his ministers got him to 
read the King’s Speech. — Brewer 

Recruit one’s health VtlT ^ Be renewed in health and 

strength e, g, I was laid up with fever for a fortnight, and I have 
been advised to take a change to recruit my health. 

Rectified spirit Concentrated spirit 

Recur to ( ^ ^51 Come back to returiu 

again or repeatedly to e. g. When my word has been used to signi- 
fy our idea, the old idea will recur to the mind wh&i the word is heard 
— Watts ^ 'silapi VS9 ^ Have recourse to • resort 

to e. g. If, to avoid succession in eternal existence, theyirciirio 
the "punctumstans" of the schools, they will very little help us to a 
more positive idea of infinite duration. — Locke. 

Red Book ^ A book containing the names 

of all persons in the service of the state. Rslit'osl ■hSi'S •n’ailnIWiI 
The peerage book. 

Bed-breasts — Slang name for ‘Bow Street runners,' because they wore a 
scarlet waistcoat e, g The Bow Street runners ceased out of the land 
soon after the introduction of the new police ... .They had no other 
uniform than a blue dress-coat, brass buttons and a bright red cloth 
waistcoat The slang name for them was 'Red-h easts ' — Dickens. 

Red button 5Wt9C»ft^ A mandarin of the first class, 

whose badge of honor is a red button on his cap. 
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■Eed cent [ American ] A copper cent, [ YlmnQ, figuratively 

and colloquially ] 5 p 5 l A com of the lowest denomination j 

a farthing. 

Bed ooat ’HjF? An English soldier { as distinguished from 

‘Blue-]aCket’ 1 a , a naval soldier ) 

(The) Bed cook will crow in one’s house '®lt®’l ®TtPtC^ 

One’s house will be set on fire : e g "We'll see if the red cock craw 
not in his bonnie barn-yard ae morning," "What does she mean ?” 
said Mannering. "Fire-raising," answered the-- •dominie.— Scott. 

(The) Bed orasoant 

ft? The Turkish equivalent of the Red cross, 1. a,, the 
military hospital service 

Bed cross ffc? The cross of St George, the national 

emblem of the English e g The fall of Rouen (1419) was the fall of 
the whole province • and the red cross of England waved on all the 
towers of Normandy.— Howitt 

Bed flag— (a) In the Roman Empire, it signified war and a call to 
arms (b) Hoisted by British seamen, it signifies that no concession will 
be made, (e) As a railway signal, it indicates danger and warns the 
engine driver to stop .—“white for right, red for wrong, and green for 
gently going along," (rf) It is sometimes a synonym for Radicalism 
and Anarchy e. g. Mr Chamberlain sticks to the and 

apparently believes in its ultimate success — Esgush Ncwsi’ArKR, 


Bed-haired persons Deceitful and unreliable men (probably 

from the tradition that Judas Iscariot had red hair). 

Bed-handed TO With red blood still on 

the hand in the very act eg I had some trouble to save him from 
.-n,. X n ? of those who had caught him red-handed —Taz Times. 

( Ine) Kod Hat — The cardinalate 

“ "5''®’ statement in the early part 
of the story to put the reader on the wrong scent. ^ ^ 

or'SSstic?’'^ excited 


Bed Indian One of the aborigines of America — 

so called from the copper colour of the skin. -nmerica — 

'Bed kettle [Thieves' slang] csi 4 Properly a gold watch • any watch. 
Eed-laoed jacket [Military slang] A flogging. 

Bed-lathce Phrases ^ 

“"/f "n 'r •'» 

vermilion). ancient Rome (being written m 
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Eed-letter day A lucky day , a day to be recalled with 

■ delight. [ In almanacs, saints’ days and holidays are printed in red' 
ink, other days in black -Brkwer ] e g. All being holidays I feel 
as if I had none, as they do in heaven, where 'tis all red-letter ’days.— 

(The) Eed light 'sqlJra Approaching disaster (L'omXrRIy,^si|nar 

Red tti.g'{Colloqiiial-\ The tongue e. g. And fancies his red rag cun 

talk— P eter Pindar. ^ C3Ftt«(W ^«| Anything that causes 

passion or angry excitement, as does a red rag on the part of a bull. 

(A) red rag to a bull Cftcs? Any cause of grave provocation 
just as a piece of red coloured cloth enrages a bull e. g. He hated’ 
books, and the sight of one m a drawing-room was as a ted rag to a 
—English Magazine. 


Bed republican Pi W 

ssrp^^ilst Sew® Wt«(5rt< Pttf'hs^rte^s jjt? One of those 

extreme republicans of France who scruple not to dye their hands m 
blood in order to accomplish their political object. 

Red ribbon (or riband) R^ltvsn IWTO The ribbon, 

of the Order of the Bath 

(The) Red right hand of Jove Lightning. 

Red ruddoo (or ruddook) [ Colloquial ] A gold com, 
Red-BhankB— A Highlander , properly, one having red legs. 

Red tackle {Thieves' cant) PJPlt? C6W Gold chain. 


Red tape 'Wtfwni The tape used'm public 

offices for tying up documents, &c. [ Hence ] 'srtfWIW W| WltWl 

WRJW, tlW Official formality e. g. Anticipating the delays of officialism 
and led tape, Sir John proceeded to the bank and borrowed on his per- 
sonal security the sum of £ 70,000 — Smiles. 

RedtapiBm or. Red taperv JlWtll WlljtWCSW <£(’115 

Strict adherence to official formalities, 

Eed tincture w[»[5[fii The preparation supposed by the alchemists to be 
able to convert any baser metal into gold , — called also the philoso- 
pher’s stone, the great elixir, 8cc 

Redding straik or blow wfwwscw f’RI N*(j^ er^tW ^ The blow 

which the peace maker receives in interfering between two combatants : 
e g. Said I not to ye, "Make not, meddle not ; beware of the redding- 
sUatl" — Scott 

Redeem from ( CWtW pFf Rescue and deliver from e, g, 

Christ hath redeemed us/rom the curse of the law, being curse of ns. — 
Bible ^ 

Redeem one’s pledge Make good one’s 

promise by performance e g Clive redeemed his pledge. He 
remained in India about a year and a half , and in that short time 
effected one of the most salutary reforms that ever was accomplished' 
by any statesman.— Macaulay. 
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Sadaem the time JROT Make the best use of time. 

Badeeming feature artc^^ jjctO rtT!! 'Sl A trait in one's charac- 
ter that can in some degree atone for great defects . e g. This 
typical young scoundrel had not a single rcdettntng feature — DjCKESS 

B9doletluoerna[iafi«Jt?l^§'^RlstPn;’f^ It smells of the lamp ; it 
15 a laboured production 

Badound to or on ( ^ ) aBitp 5'etil, 

^51 Come back to , come to as a consequence or result e g. (i) The 
honour done to our religion ultimately ro God, the author of 

It — Rogers 

( 2 ) All from one 

Shall with a fierce refluv on me redound . — MietoV. 

Eeduce a figure, design, or draught {?5 "S 

iSs? 'sic'icfl ^ >fil1 Make a copy of a figure, &c , 

smaller than the original, but preserving the form and proportion. 

Baduoe a fortifioation Capture a fortified place. 

’ll ’tfilfs 

^ Rrmg to ( a state or condition specified, usuilly inferior or 
weaker ) , as, to reduce a man to poverty^ to reduce a substance to 
powder e. g. To such humble circumstances was the man now reduced 
who had so lately lorded it over the land with unlimited sway.— P res- 
cott ( WPl ffges ) ’Hi, ’ll 5tn ’Pfil’h ’stW Dimmish to , lower 
to e. g. It IS clear that the powsr of Rome was reduced to the lowest 
ebb.-MERivALS. ( ipitfi ’S(3?iin HlPtC® ) ’flu Change, as 

numbers, from one denomination into (another without changing their 
value) e g Ruduce £ 15 tor g d, to farthings. — B ernard Smith. 

Reduce to aehea ^1 Burn to ashes 

Reduce to order ’flu Systematise. 

Reduce to poverty ?fiw ^1 1 mpoveri sh 

Reduce to powder 's’s! ^1 Pulverise. 

Reduce to practice ^trfr ’Rl Carry out in action what one holds 
theoretically. 

Reduce to the rauka ( ciffi igfjpf ■?\^ 'spHtjfs 

Degrade, as a sergeant or corporal, for misconduct, to the station 
of a private soldier 

Reduce to writing ¥31 Note down , put on paper. 

Reduced to a steleton ¥? Extremely emaciated. 

Raductio ad absurdum [Latin] 3pnil 2ifep|l{^ 

¥(33} '!3fFlt57 'JRplPra arW'tr®! a proof of inference arising from 
the demonstration that every other hypjthesis involves an absurdity. 

Reduplicated ( or Rioooliet ) words c»ft’i;<Jifl¥ *t3r, cgsiq ftfN-ftIk 
S¥-it¥, aWK t5[¥s!-fHr¥il, ^¥-tt¥, r„n,K, .c .u. . 
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words in slightly different forms for the purpose of intensifying thefr 
force, such as chck-clack, dilly-dally, pell-mell, riff-raff, &c. 

(A) Eeed shaken hy the wind siMil sR Wl TO ^ 

( In the language of the Bible ) One who is blown about by 
every wind of doctrine • whose conviction is shaken by fear or favour. 

Refer one’s self ^Tl WtaPl ^ Have recourse ; betake 

one's self ; make application 

Befer to ( ^ -^1 

Direct or deliver to, as for treatment, decision, information, 
or the like , make over to • cause to betake one’s self to j.g (i) I'll' 
refer me io all things of sense. — Shakespeare. (2) The matter was 

ref erred to the king by the sheriff — F roode Make 

reference or allusion to, have respect to by intimation, not explicitly , 
direct attention to e g. Of course we refer to the old church 

which was arched from pillar to pillar — Brewer. ( ) 51 ® l^8S|>i| 
^ Have recourse to • appeal to • betake one’s self to : e, g. In suits 

it is good to refer io some friend of trust — Bacon ( 

1^1 Have reference or relation to ,' relate to ■ point to 

e, g. Each new fact on his private experience flashes a light on what 
great bodies of men have done, and the crises of his life refei to 
national crises.— Emerson. 

Eeferenoeto ( C^f^P) Regard to. respect to 

e g The Christian religion commands sobriety, temperance, and 
moderation, in reference to our appetites and passions.— T illotson- 
( Allusion to , intimation to eg This rtferenct 

to the example of King William seemed to shut the door against all cavil 

on the sub]ect.-ScoTT. The act of 

referring to, or the state of being referred to e. g. Each man wallcs, 
eats, drinks, shaves, dresses, gesticulates, and, in every manner, acts, 
and suffers without reference to the bystanders, in his own fashion, only 
careful not to interfere with them, or annoy them.— E merson. 

:fleet credit ( or honour ) on or upon { 'SRt’lt? 

?e5l Be creditable to' e g. (i) The speeches of Sir John Wood- 
burn in reference to the plague rules reflect great credit the speaker. 
(2) This essay great on the writer— McMoedie, (3) 

This providence and forethought reflected the highest honour upon 
them as men as well as soldiers — Smiles. 

Befleotfrom Pi Throw back 

from ; cause to return after striking upon ( any substance ) 

Eefleot on or upon ( ^ Pi ; ( 

f% | C>g ) Pi Throw back on ; send back to ; cause to revert to 

e P-. (il Let me remind the reader to reflect his eye on other quota- 
tiono.— Fuller. {2) 01 ail the transactions in the Emperors IiJe, 
this without doubt r-e/ferfs the greatest dishonour on his reputation.— 
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Robertson. ( ’ll ^«?I1 Be sent or thrown 
back on , revert to e. g. Whose virtues will, 1 hope, reflect on Rome, 
as Titan's rays on earth —Shakespeare. ( f^RCSI ) ^IPl 
■^1 Use attention and earnest thought upon ; contemplate upon . e g. 
All men are conscious of the operations of their own minds, at all 
times, while they are awake, but there ate few who reflect upon them, 

or make them objects of thought —Reid. ( PFl^l ^ 
orrt ’P?l, Cast reproach on • cause censure 

or dishonour to eg U) Errors of wives reflect on husbands still — 
Dryden, (a) A single line of Frederick II, reflecting not on politics, 
but on the poetry of a French minister, plunged France into the Seven 
Yeats’ War —Brewer. 

Befleotion on ( W't’t 'ftTO ) Continued consideration of , con- 

templation on e, g. He that makes no reflection on what he reads, 
only loads his mind with a rhapsody of tales fit in winter nights for the 

entertainment of others — Locke. ( ^ ’RS Thought or 

opinion on eg Job’s reflections on his once flourishing estate at 
the same time afflicted and encouraged him — Atterbury, ( 

) S*ti[ Cfhfelt’1 ^ Censure or reproach upon 

Reflective faculty fWfe Power of reflection • imaginative power. 

Refrain from (C’fPl {%p ’ll ’FMits) ’p -ilW, 'siipil Ms ’ll ^ 

Keep from • forbear from , abstain from eg He answered in 
a faltering voice > and m all that grave senate there was none who 
could refrain fi am shedding tear — Macaulay, ( Wfl ft?!® 

^ JitipS ^ill Hold back from , restrain from e g. 

Nor from the Holy One of heaven, 

Refrained his tongue blasphemous, — M ilton. 

Rafteah one’s memory " 5 ^ ’Rl , ’TO‘1 Quicken or 

strengthen the memory of a person, as by a reference, review, memo- 
randum, or suggestion 

Regale with (C^t’I Pl'g) ^1 ’ll ’sit’DilliS ’PHl Entertain with (some- 
thing that delights) , gratify with «. g. He had hinted at the produc- 
tion of the box, not for the satisfaction of his doubts, for he could have 
none, but with a view to being regdei viiih a sight of so much wealth. 
—Dickens. 

Regalia Of a church The privileges 

granted to a church by the sovereign 

Regard Ibr ( ’ll ’Ft?Rre ) ^ ^ Respect for , 

esteem for . reverence for, affection for e,g Johnson’s pet virtue 
in private life was a rigid j egard foi truth — L Stephen 

Regard to ( Jitgn Respect to , relation to , refer- 
ence to e, g "English principles" mean a primary regard to the in- 
terests of property — Emerson. 
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Regard with ( ) c*f^ ^1 Observe with , notice or 

remark with , consider with e g. Even his household and family 
regard, him 'mith pity akin to contempt— Smiles. 

Eegardful’of ( ^ Heedful of , observant of . 

attentive to e, g Let a man be very tender and regardful of&iety 
pious motion made by the Spirit of God on his heart —Sooth. 

Begardieas pt ( , ’ll 'si’PtlWff 
Heedless of , not observant of , negligent of e, g. The man is regard- 
less of danger, — Webster. ’ 

Regiment of the line PPitm A regiment orga- 

nised for general service 

Regimental sohool 'S ®t?foni TOt’l’fc'til A school 

for the instruction of the private soldiers of a regiment, and their 
children, ' 

Register the edicts (or decrees) ’HR' ’It?! ml 


fvlf«t5l el'SllI '8 ^3 ^5l ; ’Hi Record formally 

what one in power dictates and submit to them without objection e g. 
On one occasion, he asked in tones of thunder, whether Parliament sat 
only to register the edicts of one too powerful subject.— Macaulay. 
Regius Professor— One who holds in an English University a professor- 
ship founded by royal bounty of Henry VIII. 

Regret at or for ( C^5I ppp m ^ W Sorrow for • grief for , re 

morse at e 'g Mixed up with the pleasure and joy of the occasion, 
are the many regrets at quitting home,— D iceens, 

(A) Regular brick {Colloquial] Jlffw ®tsr Plt^ A jolly good fellow e. g. 
In brief I don’t stick to declare Father Dick, 

So they called him, foe short, a regular brick , — Barham, 


(A) Regular buffer A jovial companion. 

(A) Regular dab at [ Colloquial ] ( (NU PtW ) ?lir^ A very good 
hand at ^ an expert in e £• Tin a fegular dah at figures — *0 • 

(A) R^Sar flat-fish cgW cm. ^ A dull, stupid 

fellow, not up to anything. [ “Pposed to militia. 

Regular troops ^ troops of a permanent array ,— 

Regulate a watch ?li% ^ Set right a watch as regards 


timing or time keeping. 

Reign of terror 5p3l^ Tha‘ 

period during the revolution in France between the fall of the trirondi 
and the overthrow of Robespierre, when executions were most 
numerous, and the people were kept in the greatest foar by ' 

This extended from May 31. 1793 ‘o J“ly ^7> U94 f Within franca 
the re^n of terror was over , but the reign of law had not commenc 

— Macaulay W ^5(551511:^ ^ Such 

despotism as strikes fear into the people e g. All machines w 
doomed to destruction, and a retgi of terror began which lasted tor 
years.- Smiles. 
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Eeign oven ( C’ft?! ^ ) fe'W iitw «(f5 E\- 

ercise sovereign power or authority over , rule over. 

( The ) Reins of government ’IfiRTis, The control of 

government, 

Reinstate in ( Wt*l ^Fill Place again m possession of, or 

in ( a former state ) , restore to ( a state from which one had been 
removed ) t g. It was by no means probable that a late and 
ungracious compliance with my father’s wishes would have rernstcted 
me tn the situation which I had lost, — Scott. 

Rejoice at, in, or for ( ) SHft® ^5l ^ fiPFM ’Rl Feel 

joy at • exult m e. g. How can a lover of literary excellence fail to 
lejoice in the ancient master-pieces ?— Htixley. 

Rejoice not when your enemy stumbleth [ Proverb ] csfitil *)aR 
Relapse into Fall back into, 

or return to ( a former state ) e g She soon i elapsed into her former 
melancholy and silence — Robertson, [ [iJaw], 

Relate one’s self Vent thoughts in words. 

Relate to ( «rfil f«Fp ) Jifes ^ !l«5l Pertain to, 

refer to e g The only debate of which any account has come down 
to us related to the Earl of Strafford. — Macaulay. 

Related to ( ) >ii^ C^FRi»l Connected by blood or alli- 

ance to c g Many of the great nobles more or less distantly i elated 
to the royal family prepared each of them to assert his right to the 
crown,— Scott 

Relative terms ot rj^ ^rttl ^9 . ilif Terms 

which imply relation , as, guardian and ward, master and servant, 
husband and wife 

Relative to ( Having relation to . 

pertaining to t g These are arguments not relative to the subject 
— ^Webster. 

Release from ( Let loose from ; set free 
from ( lestraint or confinement) e.g William had got into the 
carriage, uleasedfrom the embrace of his landlord.— Thackeray 

Relegate to 9l , ^IrlK'l ^9l wm Transfer to . re- 

mand to , consign to eg (i» The legions which constituted the 
standing army of the empire svotorelegated to the frontiers — Merivale 
( 2 ) 1 he church was to be relegated to opinion with tree liberty to split 
doctrinal hairs to the end of time — Froude, 

Relevant to ( '^1 Bearing upon, or properly 
appijing to { the case in hand ) , pertinent to 

Reliance on { f^p 9l §'19 9l Confidence m , trust 
in e g, His fear for the country would decidedly preponderate 
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over his hopes, but for his firm rehance on the mercy of God,— 
Macadlay. 

Boliof to ( c^t*t Succour to , comfort to : e, g. 

When , the mind is thorbughly on the rack, the common rehtfio 
anguish is not allowed.— B. Lytton 

Believe from or of ( ^ 53;^ ^ Free from 

( any burden, trial, evil, distress, or the like ) e. g The parents are 
glad of an arrangement which relieves them throughout the day frm 
the charge of their children. — Arnold, 

Believing officer ^# 1 ft An officer under a poor law 

board, to whom paupers^apply for assistance. 

Beligion of humanity ^ ^ A religion founded upon 

positivism as a philosophical basis 

Behgious house A monastery or convent. 

Eeligioua liberty ^ The right of thinking about religion 

or worshipping as one likes. 

EeliilquiBh to ( ) llSg Ml ^ Give up to ; release to , 

surrender to e. g. The French relinquish all that industry to them. 
—Emerson, 

Bely on or upon ( ^ fqfil M 

Depend on , count upon have confidence or trust m . e, g. If he 
relied on that title, he could be but a king at courtesy, and have rather 
a matrimonial than a regal power— Bacon, 

Bern aou [Latin] 6^ ’ItfetS You have hit the 

mark , you have hit the nail on the head 

Bemain at gaze— Same as Stand at gaze, which see. 

Bemain in the field— See Be in the field. 

Bemarkable for ( ^ fPtjtS Noticeable for ; distin- 
guished for • eminent for e g. He was specially remarkable for 
having in the prosecution of an ^air of honour slain two men, persons 
tof rank and consequence — Scott, . 

(The) Eemedy was worse than the disease 4 |»mt 

Means adopted were more unwelcome than the end 
Itself. ^ 

Eemember ( one ) to { 'SRi 4t^U’8 ) •rtcsitca^ ^ "srai 

orstrl Recall one to the mind of ( another ) . e. g. Eemember 
me affectionately to William — Cowpbe. 

Remind of ( ) ’SR't orsul Put m mind of e.g He was 
in his later years 0 /' the zeal which he had displayed in tne 
cause of the Americans. — M acaulay, 

Remis atque velis ( or, Bemis velisque ) [ Latin ] filtW c^ts With 
oars and sails , tooth and nail. 

Eemittent fever m , ^ A fever m which the symptoms 

temporarily abate at regular intervals, but do not wholly cease. 
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Bemonstrate agamst « on ( f¥p ) ^ W ®'I3 ’Rt 

Exhibit oc present strong reasons '?t®fie wopK 

course of proceedings ) , expostulate against e g. It is the proper 

Sess of a divine to state cases of conscience, and o 

agatnsi any growing corruptions in practice, and especially in principles 

Eemrastrate mth ( ^■a ) nfe 

( a person ) e g' On one point they thought it their duty to remens- 

iriie mth His Highness,“MACAUMY ^ 

Remote from (c^ts( ^ ^ ^ Removed to a 

distance from , fat away from t. g Rtmoleffom men, with God he 
passed his days,— P abnei-I,. 

Remora an old tree and it will wither to death [ Proverb ] 

Pit® ’ftpll ^t5 511 ) 

Remove from ( ctflJl ^ ’ll ’t'l ) ’ll ^ Move away 

from { the position occupied ) , displace from . e. g Clisthenes gave 

the people of Attica the power of re»Mrtnjr/^®w* the state an y le ader 
of the people likely to subvert the government. — BaEWES ( t4l'H ^ 
VI »tif ) ^PiraftfS ’ll 'e!*P?3 ?SV1 Move or go from ( a position or 
place occupied ) g The Padma river came upon us, and we were 
obliged to 1 evwve from our village to another. 

Remove to ( CtPlsi TttV 1 VI 'SIW Move or go from one posi- 

tion or place to (anotherl e g. Tilt Birnam would remove to Dunn- 
nane I cannot taint with feat.~SHAKESPC,\RE | 'glCV ) tjlultja ’tV'l 
Vt 'rfVVtV‘1 The act of removing to , a removal to e. g. This place should 
be at once both school and university, not needing a remove to any 
other house ol scholarship.— M iltos 


(The) RonaiBsance period— That period in French history which began 
with the Italian wars in the reign of Charles VIII, and closed with the 
reign of Hertry II It was the mtercoucse with Italy brought about by 
the Italian wars (1494 155;) which "regenerated" the Arts and Sciences 
of France , but as every thing was Italianised— the language, dress, 
architecture, poetry, prose, food, manners, Src it was a period of great 
' false taste and national deformity.— Brewer, 

Bond from vl (cv^Fiftf) ^ Ivte 

V^VI Part or teat off forcibly from e. g. I will surely rend the kingdom 
from thee.— Bible 

Rend the ait { ipfiisl ) slstst c®f ami, i5itep1»t oreffl Tear asunder 
ine ail |by making a mjfihly sound) e,^ Officers and men rent i/tc 
atr With their cheers —Motley. 


Render back ^ Return , restore. [ language). 

Render into ('sra Stula) vifiiv^^, 'SfVf^f^ V'Vl Translate into (another 
Render to ( 4t[« inflict to, as a retribution «. g. 

I will tender vengeance to mine enemies.— Bible. e[<f<| tfjn Give to on 
demand , surrender to e, g. I’ll make her render up her page io me. 
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—Shakespeare Famish to ; contribute to : e.g. Logic 

renders its daily service to wisdom and virtue. — Watts. 

Bender unto Osesar the things "wMoli are Osesat’s [ Provtrh ] 

■sttrtT <5^ tft« Give to every one what is due to him e g. 
"Whose IS this image and superscription ?” saith Jesus. They say 
"Caesar’s” Then saith he unto them. “Reiider, therefore, unio Cmser 
the things -aihtck are Ceesar’s and unto God the things which are 
God's",— Bible, i 

Bander up csfQlfl, 'Sl’f'l ’Pill Give on demand • surrender : e. g. 

Had you twenty heads to render up on twenty blocks, you would have 
yielded them up all, before your sister should stoop to such dishonour. 
—Lamb. 

Banounos probate [Low] ^ ’Pfew ^ De- 

cline to act as the executor of a will. 

Senowued for (WFl Famous for , eminent for : 

e g. You must exercise the strength of mmd for which you are 
renowned —Dickens. 

Bent arrear Rent in arrears , unpaid rent. [ one. 

Bent roll ^ A list or account of tents due to 

Eepair to ( ^*1^ Go to , betake one’s self 
to , resort to e, g. They repaired to the palace that they might 

be m readiness to defend her in the event of an outbreak — MaC-VOLAT. 
( ) ’ISR *(1 'srtsra The act of betaking one’s self to ( any 
place ) e g. The King sent a proclamation for their repair to their 
houses —Clarendon, 

Bepay lu one’s own coin— See Pay in one’s own coin 
Bepeat one’s self ^Itfl '’pfiPrttS ^ 'sW ’3?5t5 

^ Do or say what one has already done or said e, g. In personat- 
ing the heroes of the scene, he does little but repeat himself.— 

Bepeat signals ’W® ^ 

same signals which have already been made, or make a signal again 
Bepeat to ( ’ll Utter again to , reiterate 
to e. g. 

Soon as the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 

And nightly to the listening earth 
Repeats the story of her birth.— Addison. 

Bepent of ( ’ll ^ O’!? ^ Feel pain, “ 

regret for ( what one has done or omitted to do ) e.g « 
certain to make them repent of this presumption by some cruei 
humiliation — Mauaulay , 

Bepentsr curls ’Ftt^ f The long ringlets of a lady s 

hair. ^ The association 

of long curls and reformed [repenttes) prostitutes, 
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Bepertoire [French] '$1^ A list • a stock of songs, dramas, &c., already 
got up» 

Beplete with ( PFiH F'Hed completely with , full of. 

e. g Both works are replete viifh evidences of the taste and erudition 
of their editor. — Prescott, 

Eeply churlish CS'PP ’Itt Your opinion has no 

weight with me, being the lie direct in the fifth degree 

Reply to ( ^ OTStil Answer e. g He asked the bride- 

groom whether he chose this virgin for his bride, to which the other 

replied in the affirmative —Goldsmith, ( PFt*f ) §3^1 Answer to 
eg Is It a reply to these suggestions, to say, society is a Pestalozzian 
school all are teachers and pupils in turn 1 — Emerson, 

Report one’s self ^t^'S '*tlopt ^ 

iSt’W Betake one’s self as to a superior or one to whom ser- 
vice IS due, and be in readiness to receive orders or do service e, g. 
The officer reported himself to the general. 

Report progress Pit sFS.Pti? 

'S(*ra fe!i5 WlS iittti Conclude for the night the 

business of a bill, and defer the consideration of all subsequent items 
thereof till the day nominated by the chief minister of the crown 
[ Parliamentary usage ]. ’F^ fTOI iftf^ i^lll 

Give a formal or official account of the proceedings e g. But as he 
served the subpoenas, and had nothing more to say, he returned to 
office to repoi t progress — Dickens. 

\Be) Reported of Be well or ill spoken of , be 

mentioned with respect or reproach 

Repoae on or upon ( «(PFl Lie on > rest on e, g. Upon 
those three columns— chivalry, gallantry, and religion— i r/aw the, fic- 
tions of the middle ages, especially those known as romances.— 

Hallam ( WPf f%p ) f^l5f ^Iwl 'iff^ Rest in confidence 

• upon e. g It IS upon those that the soul may repose.~l, Taylor 

Repose on one’s laurels ifpFl Be satisfied with 

the credit one has already gamed, and show no great energy or desire 
to acquire more 

RepneTe from ( inFpf t^Fg) ^Ppf C?8i)1 Relieve for a time or 
temporarily from t g. Company, though it may lepneve a man 
from his melancholy, yet cannot secure a man from his conscience.— 
South 

Reprimand for ( C^FPl^sf Oftt^ ) m ’FSl Chide for ( a fault ) . re- 
prove severely for e.g Germanicus was severely reprmavded’ hv 
, Tibenus/b?- travelling into Egypt without his permission —Arbuth- 

NOT ( CsItHU ) ^0 tblg Severe reproof for ( a fault ) e o- 

ffim Macaulay * ^ reprimand fo> her treatment' of 
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aeproaehwith Ort^) fl5t Censure severely for 

charge with ( a fault ) in severe language e. g. Some of them vehe- 
mently reproached the Governor to his face eaiik his treachery-- 
Macaulay, 

Reproof valiant ^51 Sir, allow me to tell you that is not the truth 
being the lie direct in the fourth degree ' 

Reprove others hut correct thyself [ProverV] 

JOT JIOT 'SIt’iJmi evil? I 

Reprove thy friend privately, but command him publicly 

[Proverb] CSflC^r? CSflt? ^ OTWlft? ’fRot, ^ W«RI nWl® 

I [ men. 

Republic of letters The collective body of literary or learned 

Republican Queen— Sophie Charlotte, wife of Frederick I of Prussia, 

Repugnance to ( t^W, ?1 Dislike to • 
reluctance to e g. bhe had a strong repugnance to dining in 
company.— Dickens. 

Repugnant to ( C^Ft? f?fit ) Hostile to ; distasteful to ; 

e g There is no breach of a divine law but is more or less repugnant 
unto the will of the Lawgiver, God himself. — Perkins. 

Require of ( ) f^F^ «!<?! JRI sta?! Ask of as a favour . demand 
of e g. Then Circe took the oath that was required ^her, and thus 
secured Odysseus consented to remain — Havell. 

Requiseate in pace [Latin] May he (or she) rest m 

peace. [This expression is often engraved on the tombstone]. 

Requisite for ( C^Ft? Indispens- 

ably necessary for . «. g. All truths requisite for men to know.— Milton. 

Res anguata domi [Latin] ?1 insf Domestic poverty. 

Res gestae (iar/w— things done] — ^The facts which form the environment 
of a litigated issue 

Res judicata [LaftK]— In law, a thing already adjudicated • a matter no 
longer Open to controversy 

Rescue from ft’tvrt’t?) ^ (vFt^tiTS) i?t® ^ ^ Free or 
deliver from (any confinement, violence, danger, or evil) e. g. Rescue 
ray poor remains from vile neglect — Prior, 

Research into ( C?1? IW?t ) Diligent inquiry or 

examination into e. g. He cannot have been altogether an alien 
from the researches of your lordship into the history of the two late 
reigns — Landor 

Resemblance to ( fVp ) >1^ Jjtf® Likeness to. 

Reserve force TO? W C? ?t*ll ^ ^ 

body of troops kept for an exigency. 

Reserve price 51^1?? ??, c? ?? fwsl 

The lowest price that the owner is willing to receive for the article 
put up to auction. If no one bids as high as the reserve price, the 
owner talees back bis property. 
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Beside at ( PFt?! ^ Abide or dwell at, 

Reside in { Cffi llPl ’ll Abide or dwell in e.g. In no 

fixed place the happy souls reside — DkydeK. ( PFtH ) 'tW Lie 
in . inhere in eg. In such like acts, the duty and virtue of con- 
tentedness doth especially lestde, — Basrow. 

Residuary legatee [Aaui] StPHI One who takes all 

that remains of an estate after the payment of all other legacies. 


Resign to (^1^) 5tfel1 C^TSSl Surrender to : e g. I resign my 
government to thee.— Shakespeare. (C^ ^ 

jppf<l ^ Yield to . calmly submit to e. g. What more reasonable than 
that we should m all things resign ourselves to the will of God ?— 
Tileotson 

EeBiBttemptation'SR:®rt®=l55ptT5a,C5itssH’fil‘l’Bl Withstand or defeat 
enticement or allurement 


Resistance to ( fPl?I ^ ^ C5^ , 

Endeavour to thwart, counteract, or baffle ■ opposition to e g. Tile 
power of the religious sentiment put an end to human sacrifices, checked 
appetite, inspired the crusades, inspired rcsistnice to tyrants, inspired 
selfrespect, set bounds to serfdom and slavery, founded liberty — 
Emerson 

Resolve into ( ) slftfSl aPFt*! ^ Reduce to (constituent 
elements) e.g jffewfoe the following t«<o factors —Bernard Smith. 

ffitll ( ’PHI Dissolve and reduce to ( a 
different form ) e g. The house wofved itself »«fo 'a committee of 

the whole— Webster, ^51 {m f¥^) ^ Melt 

into e, g 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 

Thaw, and resolve itselt into a dew — S hakespeare, 


Resolve oa or upon ( Ofpf Prh ) ^ Determine on e g. Seating 
himself, on the Tree of Life, he overhears Adam and Eve talking about 
the prohibition made by God, and at once resolves on the nature of his 
attack —Brewer 


Resort to ( ^tCff ^ ) Hjistl Go to . repair to e, g. 1 he 

good will of a trade is nothing more than the probability that the old 
customers will resort to the old place — Lord Eldon 

^ara ^ Have recourse to , betake one’s self to c. g He resorted 
to stratagem to decoy Nunez from his retreat —Prescott 


Respect for (,c^ HI 1 aq^. Ht 

Regard for , attention to e g Thus sprang up that respect for severe 
bodily labour which the educated class of no nation save our"* own has 
ever felt.— Kingsliy. 

Respect the person or parsons fncuPtl 

affe 'Sftfllfasl Suffer the opinion 
or udgment to be influenced or biased by a regard to the outward 
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circumstances of a person, tolhe prejudice of tight and equity e.g: 
Ye shall not rispect persons in judgment — Bible. 

Respeoter of perBons « 'SRfte® JRtini TO One who 

shows undue partiality or regard to particular individuals in considera- 
tion of his outward circumstances eg (i) Arthur Brooke was a 
straightforward and just young fellow , no respecter of persons, and 
always anxious to give the devil his due. — Norris, ( 2 ) I perceive that 
God IS no respecter of persons— 

Bespond. to ( fV^st ) orat1 Answer to ; reply to • e, g. He has 
responded to my appeals in a manner calculated to redound equally 
to the honour of his head and of his heart.— Dickens. ( cTO ) 
Correspond to j suit e. g. To every theme 
responds thy various lay — Bboome. 

Responsible for (a thing), to (a person) ( fsi# 
ift^ '^*17 Accountable or answerable for (anything), to 

( any one ) e, g. A sovereign is not responsible for the act of his 
ministers , whatever wrong is done, the administrative government 

must be held responsthle for it — Brewer. C?til In 

charge of eg. A ( an actor ) was responsthle for the character oF 
Hamlet. 

(The) rest ira;rl5(, 's(gt?r The lemainder , the others e. g. 
Armed like the rest, the Trojan prince appears.— D ryden. 

Rest honse An empty house for the 

accommodation, of travellers ;a caravansary. 

Rest on or upon ( CTO jiiBttsi Lie on • repose on • 

e.g I rested on a couch.— Webster. ( cTO t’Ffil ) ^’13 ^ 
dine on , lie on ; lean upon e g No shadow of ambiguity cen rest 
upon the course to be pursued. — I. Taylor. (cTO ’ll 

■’F?! Rely on , place on • trust to' . e. g. ( 1 ) It ' is only 
within a very few years that the true principles on which this science- 
rests have been suggested and confirmed — Webster. (2) Every 
recorded scandal against him is eagerly seized upon without regard to 
the evidence upon which it rests — Freeman. 

Rest on one’s oars ft® l»t^ 

Cease pulling the oars, raising them out of water, but not boating them 
[ Hence ] Vfr®^ li^ vR I^IP®! fW Suspend 

effort after something has been attained take a little rest after one 

has attained something e.g. Some influential gentlemen took up the 

work of Hindu regeneration in right earnest, but they are now resting 
on their oars ' 

Rest with ( f’l'^ Be m the 
power of , depend upon e. g. It rests unth him to decide.— W ebstkk, 
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Rest you fete ' trs C^eWc^ 1 May God render you happy . a 

salutation in meeting and still oftener in parting e, g Rest you fati, 
good signior, your worship was the last man m our mouth. — 
SH&KESFEaRE. 

(The) Restoration fspitC®?( In English history, 

the return of king Charles II in 1660, ,and the re-establishment of 
monarchy. 

Restors to i£(«j4i Give or bring back to e. g, (r) 

Now, therefore, restore to the man his wife. — B ible ( 2 ) The rioters 
were soon dispersed, and quietude was j istored to the city —Kaye. 

Restrain from ( ) ^C5 to ’fTshI 'sptfl ^ 

^ Hold back from , withhold from , check from . e g, A sense of 
honour restrained him from public apostacy.— Macaulay 

Restriot to ( C^Pt^vt ) Wk Hi UPtiH Wtil Limit to , con- 

fine to eg He advised the patient to restrict himself to a certain 
diet — Webster 

Restriction of words The limitation of the signification 

of words in a particular manner or degree. 

Result from ( cTO ftil ) Proceed, spring, or rise, 

as a consequence, from ( facts, arguments, premises, combination of 
circumstances, consultation, thought, or endeavour ) eg. Pleasure 
and peace naturally result from a holy and good life.— Tillotson. 

Result in ( CH*TH Terminate in ; e. g. This measure 

will result in good, or in evil. — ^Webster. 

Resultant force or motion - 3 ^ Prf^ HCSRt w, iqilHl pips? 

A force which is the result of two or more forces acting 
conjointly, or a motion which is the result of two or more motions com- 
bined e. g The diagonal of a parallellogram of forces is the fesult~ 
ant force of two forces acting upon a thing conjointly and in different 
directions ^ [Jesus Christ ]. 

Resurgam [ LaUa ] ^pt "sitHtH wptw to I shall rise again [ The word of 

Resurrection men— Grave robbers ,— first applied to Burke and Hare, 
in 1829, who rifled graves to sell the bodies for dissection, and some- 
times even murdered people for the same purpose. 

"Resurrection pie— It is made of broken cooked meat. Meat rechauffe is 
sometimes called "resurrection meat " [court. 

Retainers of the law Servants maintained by the 

Retaining fee [iaw] CHt'P'ijill ^ 

pf5^ ( 'ifIvH' ) ^Pnrt ntPlHtil ^ Rt'i ^ A fee paid to 

engage a lawyer to maintain a cause, or to prevent his being employed 
by the opposite party. 

Retentive memory ‘ItH'tPflt Strong power of recollection , tenacious 
and not frail memory or power of understanding. 

Retire &om ( ppg ) Withdraw from , retreat from : 

e, g. It was not perhaps till Metellus was induced to retire from the 
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scene that full play was given to the abilities of his abler co-adjutor. — 
Merivale. 

Retire from bUBiness ’iSt Keep aloof, or with- 

draw from business e. g. Traders began to call in their debts and 
make preparations for i ehrtng from bustness — Macaueav. 

Retire from the contest, &o., ^ ?«!l| Withdraw 

from the contest, &c., for safety or pleasure. 

Retire from the world Tfel Leave the 

cares and anxieties of the world and repair to privacy. 

Retire into, to (c^dsi pF| 5 fi ^sii, ^ pfinl srtatll 

Withdraw into or to , go into or to e. g. Their first five conferences 
were held in the open air • but at their sixth meeting they reltred into 
a small house.— MACAULAy. 

Retire on a pension at^'i ^1 Withdraw from 

a public office with a retiring pension. 

Retire upon town (^[si fe’F Retreat towards a town. 

Retired life W'RiltsF ^<jS ^5 A life that is spent aloof 

from company or in private e, g. Notwithstanding his quiet, rettied 
life, he was constatly outrunning the constable.— Smiles. 

Retired list {Military or Naval ] 

A list of officers retired from public service. 

Retiring pension ^ Ofetii 

A pension granted to an officer on his withdrawal from office or ser- 
vice e g. And in 1 15S, before he had reached his fortieth year, 
Vidyasagar severed his connexion with the Government, and resigned 
his appointments, carrying a pay of Rs 500, without a retiring pin- 
Sion or gratuity for all the work he had done.— R. C. Dorr's I.vrRO- 
DUCTION TO OUR LiFE OF VlDYAS'iOAR. 

(The) Retort courteous JfR® 5 ic®!l ntt 1 I’eg 

differ from you, being the lie seven times removed. 

Return a verdict ( OFlff ) Cft^ ^ 

Pronounce 'guilty' or 'not guilty' in respect of an accused person. 

Return by the weeping cross ef tuf ’ll 

tstcq Return from some undertaking in humiliation or 

penitence. ["Weeping cross" is across erected on or by the highway, 
especially for the devotions of penitents J e, g. 

The lawyers' harvesWime is o'er, 

Which to their purses brought good store ; 

But many clients, to their loss, 

Do return home by weeping cross,— VoOR Robin. 

Return home with the milk 'qfajl 'S’lcs files cfSl 

Indulge in pleasures or gaiety all the night long and sneak home early 
to avoid detection e ^ I observed he used to 3 Bi *{7 a home vath the 
iJii/A,— Evelgo Thaw. ^ 
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Eeton thanks to Express gratitude to , thank c, g. If 

1 should leturit tliaitks io Ptovidencc for all the separate blessings 
of my early situation, these four I would single out as worthy of special 
commemoration — De Quinccy. 

Estum to ( '®rt^ ’It'Otl Go or come again to (the same 
or former place) e g The streets are again alive with the congre* 
.gations ^0 their homes, but soon again relapse into silence. 

— Irving. ( pFgDo ) Come back to (some condition) 

e g, A treaty was made at Lambeth, in virtue of which the English ‘ 
barons retutned to their allegiance.— Dickens, ( 

^Rrel C?'a’It Turn back to ; begin after an interval c g. 
He still retuf ned to English pauperism, the crowded country, the selfish 
abdication by public men of all that public persons should perform — 
Emerson 

Estnrn to Qod vftPt? Wif ^fifl « iHlt T5l 

Give up wandering from the path of duty and with penitence for past 
transgression ask forgiveness of God, repent of sm and seek mercy 
from God e g, A time shall come when every man, however vicious 
he may be, must return to God 

Esturn to one’s first love Go 

back from other pursuits to what first engrossed the attention, 

Eeturn to one’s muttons ZCoUoqmal] etsitp tjattl Return 

to one's topic or subject of discussion used humorously e g, I 
willingly retut « to my muttons, — Hawbis. 

Eeturn to one’s self ^ ’Hi Recover one's senses c g 

Then the lad returned to himself, as if awakened from a profound 
sleep —Kingsley 

Eeturned. Letter Office fastest ^il ,5 

'SfpR 'Dead Letter Office’ or the department m Post Office 
where misdirected letters are examined and, if possible, put upon the 
proper track for delivery. 

(Be) Eeturned to ( C 5 Ft!( iJEiBf ) ^51 Be elected as a mem'- 

ber of e g About the middle of December 1765, Burke tans return- 
ed to Parliament (or the borough of Wendover — Morley. 

Eevenled religion A religion based 

upon direct communication of God’s will to mankind • especially, the 
Christian religion. 

Eeveal to ( 'Q« ei^»l Make known to ; dis- 
close to , divulge to e g. Any accidence will now reveal to them 
their independence. — Emeeson. 

Revenge is base, forgiveness divine [ Proveri ] ^(53 

Revenge is sweet [ Pi overt ] I 

Revenge one’s self on ( vietil Avenge on • e. g. 
In an evil hour for himself he tried to j evenge himself on Wyatt.— 
Froude, 
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(Be)Eevengedoii Inflict vindictive punish- 

ment on . e, g, 

O for that warning voice which he who saw 
The Apocalypse heard cry in heaven aloud, 

Then when the dragon, put to second rout. 

Came furious down to de revenged on men. — M ilton 

Eeverenee for ( ^ ) fitf® arel, ^ Regard for , 

• veneration for e.g, (i) Burke’s unflinching reverence for the Con- 
stitution, and his reluctance to lay a finger upon it, were, it seems 
excessive. — MdRLBT. ( 2 ) He had so gieat a reverence for the letter of 
the Ipw, that he was not a serviceable tool of the arbitrary power 
MACAttLAY. 

Reverse an engine ^ tw 

Cause an engine to perform its revolutions or actions in the 
, opposite direction, change the motion of the crank from direct to the 
reverse. [ rear. 

Reverse fire [ Mtktary ] C5li5l A fire m the 

(A) Reverse of fortune Untoward turn of fate • adversity. 

Reverse side of the shield The other side 

of a question— a view quite different from the one alleged. [ The 
phrase comes from a story of two knights who stood on opposite sides 
of a suspended shield, one side of which was gold, and the other silver. 
A quarrel thei} arose between them as to the metal of the shield, one of 
them speaking of it as gold and the other stiver— which resulted m a 
challenge in which both were killed ] 

Eeversionaxy heir \Lavi\ ^tf*f^tfi Future successor to an estate 
who will step m as a full owner on the expiry of one’s life interest. 
Revert to ( C#( ) «p5]tf5 Return to «. g. "The permanent 

incumbent having reverted to his post, all acting arrangements are 
hereby cancelled.” 

Revised version 5it.c*ttf«f3 ^ Amended form, 

Revising barrister »l1«flC5ic^ w1Ri<f1 

A barrister app'ointed annually by the English judges to revise the 
lists and settle who are the persons entitled to vote for members of 
parliament. [beginning of the eleventh century. 

Revival of letters I" England, it dates from the 

Revolt against { ^ ^ ^ feftFSW 

^3(1 Rise against ; rebel against e, g. They were all men of im- 
moral life, but w^ do not find that anybody revolted against them on 
that account. — Feeeman 

Revolt at (c^ f’Fl) ^ ftW ^ Be 

grossly offended or shocked at. 

Reward with Recompense with . e.g. He- 

was rewarded lor his desertion with a grant of a large estate, 
Macaulay. 
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Reynard tlie Fox— A mediioval beast-epic, satirizing contemporary liCe 
and events in Germany, in which all the characters are animals (The 
germ ol the story is found in /Esop’s Fable, Tnt Fox and the Ltoit ). 

Reynard’s globe of glaea A great promise but no 

performance. ( Reynard said he had sent this mraluab’e treasure to her 
majesty the queen as a present , but it never came to hand, having no 
existence except m the imagination of the fox The present was 
supposed to reveal even the future and afford information on any 
subject to the person consulting it ). 

Roynard’s wonderful ring— An imaginary ring having a stone of three 
colours— the red making the night cleat as the day, the white curing 
all ailments and the green rendering the wearer invincible. 

Rhino [ Slang ] uspf Ready money • e, g. 

Some, as I know, 

Have parted with their ready vhtno, 

—The SrAMAN'b AmEU, 


(The) Rhodian Bally ■qKrtl? tiCff iqssri The Colossus of 

Rhodes. 

Rhopalic versa ( Gteeh . rhopalon, a club )— Verse consisting of lines in 
which each successive word has mote syllable than the one preceding 
it c, g, Hope ever solaces miserable individuals, 

Rhyme or reason fri?! ^ M Sound or sense e. g. 

But from that time unto this season, 

I had neither rhymt no JMwn.—SfENSER, 


Rib landcrt!ft?f5[ flRtsiBi Leave strips of 

undisturbed ground between the furrows m ploughing. 

(The) Ribbon dodge VJt Plvmi? a 

person secretly with threatening letters in order to driic him out of the 
locality, fhe Irish Ribbon men sent such letters to their neighbours 

'ftR ClQgtll «rt TOt "Belly Christian", one aim 
professes Christianity for lucre, not faith, [ tors or 

Rice given to the dead Oblation of rice, txc. to the departed anees- 
""“taTy^oS’in Se? ^ » small 


(The) Rich ^^1 A rich man or person, or nch men 

or persons e. g. The nch hath many rriends.~Biri,i:. 

Rich aa a Jew Immensely wealthy, TTlic Tews arc nmi.nr 

bially known as very wealthy and miserly) <r g PWertv nrei a Is xmnnr,' 

®‘°Lyd?af?mTforTmm?L'IStr)'! 
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Rich folks have rout of friends iProverbI ^ 5(1 ( 

Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind [ft ovti i] 

5F%5r Tftt5(s|i3 ^ I 

Rich in ( ^ clts^itsj Well supplied witl^ j abounding 

in } generous in : eg. (i) Rugged indeed it is, and unfit for horses 
and for chariots, but rich tn corn and wine, and blessed bv the soft 
ram of heaven.-HAVELL, 

(2) If life be short, it shall be glorious , 

Each minute shall be itch tn some great action. — Rowe, 

Rich with 'S Adorned plentifully with, 

Riohard is himself again — This passage does not occur in Shahespere’s 
Richard III, but was interpolated from Colley Cibber by John Kemble. 

Richard Roe — See John Doe. 

Riches have wings [ Proverb ] 1 

Richness of soil Manure. 

Rickety stock — Stock bought or sold for a man of straw. If the client 
cannot pay, the broker must. 

Rid of ( C^t*( ^ ■?[( i?lii(1«i Free of • deliver from • clean of < 

disencumber of e, g. I never rtdded myself of an overmastering 
and brooding sense of some great calamity travelling towards me.— 
De Quincey. 

Riddle me, riddle me ree 'sfW? m Sohe my riddle 

correctly. [ “Ree" means ''right" ]. 

Ride a hobby or hobby horse CfFi ^ Refer 

constantly to, or talk much on, a favourite subject, [Hebbf, in this 
phrase, means a favourite subject or a pet theme which one dwells on 
at length to the vexation of others ] e. g Some ladies have hobbies 
which they rtde with considerable persistence. — J Payn. 

Ride a horse at a fence cqisl fwttst m cvt®t5 5%til Iw 

Ride on horseback towards a fence in Order to leap over it. 

Ride abroad with St. George but at home with St. Michael 

Be hen-pecked. 

Ride and tie lif^ « ftatPt ^ 

'spf’rti'ra cifW # cCelq 

^*11 ) Take turn with another in labour and rest .—from the ex- 

pedient adopted by two persons with one horse, one of whom ftdes the 
animal a certain distance, and then ties him for the use of the other 
who IS coming up on foot, 

Ride at anchor ( W Lie anchored e. g. Men 
once walked where ships at anchor ride — DrYDEN. 

Ride bodkin cq ^ttai ^ 

’ttftsttlw ^ Ride in a carriage between two others, the accom- 
modation being only for two 
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Rido down ^ ^ Trample upon ; use witli 
severity , overthrow , rum e, g When ofticers are once determined to 
t idc a man down, it is a gone case with him.— D aka. 

Ride easy [iVa«/ica;] '*151 Pitch 

lightly. 

Ride for a fall esrt^wte? ^551 ifflsl stesrt Ride a race and lose it 
intentionally. [Htiict] istjnil 'i?!^ if?!! iJl^CS ^eul 
Do a thing knowing that it would (ail o{ its purpose ; proceed with 
one's business recklessly. [ vehemently. 

Ride hard [ Nautical ] { t’l:'!! «iltni1feni ^5il Pitch ‘ 
Ride in one's ooach-and-sis ftesi? 53 C3l5t3 Move 

about driving in a coach drawn by siv horses. [Figiiraltvtly] ^ 

^1, r<ldlf5r51 T?r| Liie a life of luxury c g. "This" said she, 
"is a young lady who was born to ftdem ho- coach-and stx"—H. 
MackcS7.,e. [on foot, walk. 

Ride in the marrow-hone coaoh [ Colloq-ml ] spfgt^ iJVi T?) ; f Ivl Go 

Ride like a tailor g-j Ctrt?t5 6^ Ride very badly -because 

tailors are generally supposed to be very bad riders. 

Ride off C315R 5^1 Bpttn 3hS3l Go awiy on horseback e, g. He walked 
out and rode off without uttering a word —Andrews. * 

§’t3^tcmi ^31 ’ll 5^ Mount 

on e* g 

A dragon’s fiery form bihed the god, 

Sublime on radiant spires he rorfr— DRinrs', 

'!l351’?:i ( PFR 3 ^ supported on m 

motion , rest on ( something ) e.g. 

U) Strong IS the a\le tree 

On which heaven rj*5— SHAKcspEARr. 

(a) On whore foolish honesty 

My practices nde gasy.-Su VKEsrc \ee, 

®trra“s i"r IS s? 

as possible. ' rap'diy uitli as little delay 

Bi de ron gh-shod over 31^135 EjtP;'! *ltFJ 3 l 

the least consideration r Thn ^ ^ "fr-atfone) vutli 

horse’s shoes roughened Kaft&L^'vno^lm'" 

b« lm.pl. tea „ j , 
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sAy ^aX. ol ndtng rough-shod over Gubbins and Ommaney, and 
keeping them down to the right subordinate level. — Kayk. 

Ride Bhanks’s mare (or nag) [Slangl ^I. Go on foot , 

walk. . ' 

Ride the high horse [Colloquial] 'sj^fswt? ifttll ^sil, wrt# ^ 
Assume grand or arrogant airs e, g. He's an amusing 

fellow, and I've no objection to his making one at the Oyster club 
but he’s a bit too fond of ridtng the Utgh horse.— G. Eliot, 

1 Ride the high horse over ’WPl Domineer over , lord 

It over ,e. g. You had better, therefore, play off the great man at 
once — hector, swagger, talk big, and rtde the high horse over them.— 
Hazlitt. 

Ride the marohes— See Riding the marches. 

Ride the skimmington <i|C5ntc? Be hen- 

pecked; be governed by one’s wife • e. g. "Hark ye, dame Ursley 
Suddlechop’’, said Jenkin, 'starting up, his eyes flashing with anger ; 
"remember, I am none of your husband, and if I were you would do 
well not to forget whose threshold was swept when they last rode the > 
skimmington upon such another scolding jade as yourself,"— Scott, 

Ride the Spanish mare Ksta ^ 

Be put astride a boom as a punishment. 

Ride the stang c^itc^ m 

"life ) Be earned on a pole on men’s shoulders ,— a mode of 
punishment formerly inflicted on wife-beaters in some parts of England, 

fin Be under petticoat government. [At one time a man 

who ill-treated his wife was made to sit on a ‘ stang’’ or pole hoisted on 
men’s shoulders. On this uneasy conveyance the "stanger" was 
earned in procession amidst the hootings and jeerings of his neigh- 
bours, — Brewkr ], 

Ride the wild mare [ Shakespeare ] ’f«(J ^ 

^ Play at see-saw. 

Ride to hounds latest f fc??i ’Wi ’Wi 'sr?tr^5t‘l ’t’Pi 

part in a fox-hunt, especially by riding close behind the hounds. 

Ride up Holborn Hill Go to the gallows e. ,?■ I shall live 

to see you rtde up Holborn Hill. — Congreve. 

Ride up to ( PfN 1%p ^ Plt®N fHhI ’II^I 

horseback close to, or as far as e.g. The next morning a man 
rode up to the door.— Kingsley. 

Rider to ( 1 ppp ) ^ An additional clause to • 

an addendum to , an appendix to e. g Vholes finally adds, by way 
of jnfer ^0 this declaration of his principles, that, as Mr. Carstone is 
about to rejoin his regiment perhaps Mr. C. will favour him with an 
order on his agent for twenty pounds on account. — Dickens. 
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Biding habits Dresses with long skirts 

used by ladies in riding. 

Biding the fair cqsjl The ceremony of proclaiming a fair 

Biding the marohes CTfit JjsteR 'ar^tcsrt^‘1 ^t5|5( 

■’ffiHfl ^ ^ The ceremony in which the magistrates and 

chief men of a city ride on horseback round the bounds of the property 
of the city, so as to mark plainly what are its limits. 

Bien de trop [Fj-encA] '^'8 •rl Let nothing be in excess , pre- 

serve in all things the golden mean. 

Riff-raff 5rt<(tir‘l . jpites 'SfSJSiloTt^ The refuse and sweepings of 
society , the offscouring of society. 

(A) nfb in the lute [ Figuratively ] ’it'Itsr ift'5, '«I<K PTO? 

JTWsraFfe^ Oft?, m ipig^ ?ittt »ltC5t 

Any defect, which though very small at first, if overlooked or not 
mended in time will grow by degrees and eventually disorder the 
whole thing a small defect which mats the general result e.g (i) 
Some little rift had taken place in the lute other diplomacy. — J. Payn, 
(2) Unfaith in aught is want of faith in all , 

It IS the little rift within the lute, 

That by-and by will make the music mute. 

And ever widening, slowly silence all — Temnyson. 

Big a sliip [ Niutical] to ttifinsii srt&tH Fit the 

shrouds, stays, braces, &o , to their respective masts and yards. 

Big out life® ^ Dress clothe e.g. Jack was o«f in his gold 
and silver lace, with a feather in his cap — L’Estbange, 

Big tha market [_ Stock •broler’s cant\ C^\*t5lt(^fill 

ai^fel ^rsflsl 5fi( "^1 ^>11^ Raise or lower market prices, as by some 
fraud or trick so that one can make a profit * e g, 

So you make your mine by begging — (modern miners never dig), — 

And you float a gorgeous company The shares go spinning up ; 

But you never rig the market ( What an awkward word is ng ). 

And you drain success in bumpers from an overflowing cup — 

London Punch. 

Big-Marie f ^ ^ A base com. 

Bight a vessel [iVaaricof] csnftitc®K Till «i^f| ^c® 

sftiSl ’Rl Restore a vessel to an upright position after careening. 

Bight ahead. Just before or in front 

Bight and left [ ] iffet'l ^ litW <ii!:5rt»tt®1fe ®tc^ In 

both or all directions on all sides e g. (i) Right and left he'was 
crushing the petty chiefs— Froudb (2) The energy for which the 
Jacobin administration was praised was merely the energy of the 
Malay who maddens himself with opium, draws his knife, and runs 
amuck through the streets, slashing fight and. left att friends and foes. 

— Macaulay All sides ■ every one indiscrimi- 

nately e g. It IS not for Spain, reduced as she is to the lowest 
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degree of financial inanition, to throw the gauntlet to the right ani 
left, — The Timss. 

Right about (drilling) Turning round 

wholly from right to left. 

Bight along ; *I1 Incessantly ; without stoppage. 

Right arm The arm that is on the right side of a man, and is 

generally more dexterous than the other. [ Ftguraitvely ] ( ) 

'51<t<^ 'St’lt^I ^ One chiefly relied on ; principal 
supporter • e. g. Sir Launcelot, my right arm, the mightiest of my 
knights, — ^Tennyson 

Right as a trivet [ Colloquial ] cs’tt'ltsl ^ if'a'tot'l ; 

at Standing steadily like a tripod ; perfectly right , 
quite unblemished • in an excellent state e. g. Don't you hear me 
tell you that we have found out all about the cheque, and that you’re 
as right as a trivet t — Trollope. 

Right away, or Right off istiwv At once , immediately , with- 

out delay. [ A United States colloquial phrase ]. 

Right bower ( ^ C^tsttS ) The knave of the trump suit, the 

highest card ( except the 6e6t bower ) in the game. 

Right hand [ Noun ] ^<1 ^ The hand which 

is more used, convenient and dexterous than the other, [ Figuratively J 

( ’^t^'8 ) aflfl One chiefly relied on ; 

principal supporter e g. He is in all things his brother's right hand 

—Carlyle. [Adjective] Chiefly 

relied on , almost indispensable e g. Mr. Alexander Truncheon ,. . 
IS the right hand man in the troops. — Addison, 

Right Honourable Quite dignified. [ A prefix to the title of 

earls, viscounts, barons and the younger sons of dukes and marquesses. 
All Privy Councillors and some lord mayors and other civic dignitaries 
are also Right Honourables , — Brewer J. 

Bight ho ' or Righto ' [ Colloquial ] Right you are , (a sort of 

cheerful assent). 

Eight in { ) >81^ Correct m e. g. They are right in their 
feeling, though wrong in their speculation. — Emerson. 

The) right man in the right plaoe [ Proverb ] ’I’ltPn''B 

I ^ 

Right of drip [ Lata ] 4 '*1*139 *1^^ 

An easement or servitude by which one man has the right to 
have the water flowing from his house fall on the land of his neighbour. 

Right of reply [ Laov ] PltWil TO '9'^ *tc^ 

The right which one party has to reply to the arguments advanced by 
the opposite party , , 

Eight of eearoh 9'ftraj c#|9t9 The right of the 

lawfully commissioned cruisers of belligerent nations to examine ana 
search private merchant vessels on the high seas, for enemy's property, 
articles, contraband of war, &c. ' 
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Bight of Buppoit [ Law ] 

WOJttsnt S’!? An easement or servitude by which the 

owner o( a house has a eight to rest his timbers on the walls of his 
neighbour’s house. 

Right of way srfsn; fPl The right or 

privilege claime'd by a person to pass over another's ground through 
usage or prescription. Thus, m England a right of way is established 
after a period of seven years. 

Right off the real Wuhout intermission. 

Right aide TO ) Pti The side of anything, such as 

cloth, leather, and the like, intended to be turned outward. 

The place of honour. 

Right the helm [NaiUteall 'si^gC'l ^’ST ’Rt Place the helm 

in the middle ol the ship. 

Right to (C^t=l f^CS) ‘gfpf?, ^ Title to fi. g. Men have no 

; tght to what is not reasonable — ^Burke. > 

Right wrongs no one [ Proverb ] ^^1 gnJiifo vSiyw ^ ^ I 

(The) Ring ?ia g Book-makers or pugilists collectively and the 
sports they represent. [ jester. 

Ring Changes 4ltl iStJlIsffil itStTOlc^ ^ Turn the tables on a 

Rmg-dova fr^TtS A pigeon. 

Ring down ^ Conclude. 

Ring dropper cq PtPF '5rtV& » 1 I«I C#r!ll fitrt Ctlt^ A swindler 

who pretends to have found a ring dropped by himself, and tries to 
induce others to buy it as valuable, it being really worthless, 

Bing finger 'spltPl'fl The third finger. 

Ring in or out ^ 

Usher, attend on, or celebrate, by the ringing of bells , as, to ? mg out 
the old year and ring in the new. 

Ring in one’s ears Wt^tsre ^t?l Resound in one’s ears 

e. g. Lord Strafford’s memorable words, ‘put not your trust in princes, 
nor in the sons of princes’, rang’ for ever in Ins ears — De Qoincey. 

Ring leader P1®1 The moving spirit in some enterprise, 

especially one of a mutinous character 

(The) Ring of Gygas ( the Lydian king of the 7 th century b. c. )— The 
brazen ring which rendered the wearer invisible. 

(The) Ring of Ogier ( the Dane ) — It removed all infirmities and 
restored the aged to youth again. 

Ring off ! g’’f I Shut up ' (From the expression used on the telephone). 1 

Ring one’s own bell l?t^ ‘Sit#! ^ Blow one’s 

own trumpet. 

Ring the changes TO TOR ^ Go 

through the various changes in ringing a peal of bell ■StTO 

^ Go over in every possible order , “run a 
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thing to death" ; work it for all it's worth. [Colloquial'^ 

OTSSl Pass a counterfeit com 

^C$ 'ilsfift ^RC’f C^% Bemuddle a shopman into 

giving too much change. 

Sing the changes on or upon >i|^| ^ ^ 

Present the same facts or arguments in a variety of ways . talk much 
about e g. We were obliged to wait five dismal hours until the tide 
was so good as to come and take us off, the captain's lady, a peevish, 
shrewish personage, taking occasion to fretj and fume, and scold the 
whole time, ringing the changes on all the evils that were likely to 
befall us, from catching cold to being drowned, until she worked herself 
into a fit of crying, and was effectually quieted by the first lieutenant 
throwing a hatful of sea-water in her face.— Miss Mitford. 

Sing true <ti5 ?l ■si^’19 ?SiI} Sound genuine. [ In allusion to the 
ringing of coins ]. 

Sing with ( ^ Resound with • e. g. My 

ears shall ring with noise — Dryden, (C^ f¥|) ^1 

Be filled with ( report or talk ) . e.g. The whole town rings 'with 
his fame — Webster. 

Singing laland C^tutsi The church of Rome as it is isolated 

from the world and the ringing of bells is one of its chief features, 
under this disguise amongst others it was satirized by Rabelais. 

Einse one’s mouth Cleanse it by gargling with water or 

fluid. [different person. 

(AlRipofafeUow A careless onn- 

Bip out ^ W '^1 ^ 'STfSiStn Chatter on. 

Sip up ^ , l^RII ^ Search to the bottom • discover , 

disclose e g. (i) They ripped up all that had been done from ‘he 
beginning of the rebellion - Clarendon, (2) For brethren'to debate 
and up their falling out in the ear of a common enemy, is neitne 
wise nor comely. — Milton, ~ 

Sip up old grievanoes or sores 'Wt’l 

C®t^1 Bring past feuds or wrongs into recollection j recall 
old differences ■ e. g; Having taken opposite sides on that measure, 
they were provoked into ripping up old sores m general.— C arlyle. 

(A) Rip Van Wmklo (?r Jisrtws aff One who is not 

abreast of the times. [ Rip Van Winkle slept for twenty years, and on 
awaking found how the world had changed ]. 

Eipe for ( Ready for , prepared for e g. Wh^ 
things were just ftpe for a war, the cantons interposed as umpi e 
Addison ^ ^ ^ [to be famous for its steel spurs). 

Ripon steel The best steel in the world. (Ripon used 

Rise above Surmount, overcome- 

e g. Inured to frugality, and of simple tastes, he rose above the temp- 
tations of his class to rapine and extortion Merivalb, 
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Eise against ( ) fwci j Take 

up a;m5 against , be hostile to t g. No more shall nation against 
nation rise, — P ope. 

Rise from ( pPI) fe5il Stand up, or get up, fiom eg. She 
used to rise from her bed very early every morning. ( ) ^C« 
§f%f 5 ^ tj'Stl Proceed from ; originate in : e, g. Honour and 

shame from no condition rise. — Pope. ( JRirtf? ) SHtj 'siPil 
Ascend from ( the grave ) eg. Like ghost late risen from his grave. 

—Spenser. ( ) TO Come to life from e.g. 

But now is Christ fis«i from the dead.— Bible. 

Rise from one’s feet Stand up e g. He rose fiom kts feet 

and in the gathering twilight began to hasten towards the sound, — 
The Bushranger's Secret. 

Rise from the ranks nlutg iBl , 

ggfg ^ Attain to a higher position from the order of 
common soldiers , rise to distinction from a humble position e.g. His 
origin was low, he had been a common soldier, and rising from the 
ranks, had become the darling of the army and of tht people — 
Trollope 

(A) Rise in the funds— is when tne quotation is higher than it was 
before. r non in life. 

Rise in the world fttmtit ^ Attain to a better or higher posi- 

Rise to one’s feet H'etilTO ^ Stand up e.g All the 

company rose to their feet as the emperor entered,— Motley. 

Rise to the fly ittfl ffiRtJ ?f51 Spring at the fly 

m order to catch hold of it. Metaphorically it means— esyt^ fijrg 

Be allured fay a temptation offered . e, g Some persons 
are so foolish as to rise to the fly and then fall into a pit of despair. 

Rise to the occasion cirtiplin f5(c«t^ ^ 

equal to an emergency e. g. There is a wide spread famine and 
nope the Oovernment will rise to the occasion and do the needful 

Rise up ’FUl Arise. 

River-oraft cq'f’lil A small vessel. 

River-dragon fiiVs A crocodile 

A highwayman m the mounUm districts of 
North America. The term is still applied to bandits who holrl im 
motor cars &c [ "Road agent is the name annl-pd m iLo n. ^ Ifcins, 
a ruffian who has given up honest work in the store in 1 ?° 

ranch, for the penis and profits of the highway,''-DixoN 1 ’ 

EoathogsPi-vtWSl CKI^ Motorists who drive in a selfish nnH 
reckless manner wanting the whole road to themselves * ^ ^ 

Road-metal MtSl l 

Apte,,te. 


Be 

^)C 
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Boad to ( ) <2rt^ Means of attaining ( something ) ; 

e g. The road to knowledge has now been made easy — Abaus, 

(All) Roads lead to Rome «t5rt*l All efforts of 

thought converge in a common centre. 

Roadway A highway. 

Roaring boy C^it^ Roaring noisy fellow ; — a name g/ven 

at the latter end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, to the riotous fellows 
who raised disturbance in the street e g. Two roaring boys of Rome 
that made all split.— Beaumont & Fletcher. 

•(The) Roaring forties The Atlantic Ocean between 

40® and .50® north latitude ; well known for its rough and stormy 
character. 

(The) Roaring game The game of curling, consisting 

in hurling heavy stones along a sheet of ice, like playing at bowls. 

Roaring Meg (Formerly) Any 'large gun that made a 

great noise whan let off. 

Roaring trade ^j<i*tlS Profitable business ; business in 

which great activity prevails among the employes. 

Boast one ^1 , ■It^f 'S% jr| <nl Banter one ; 

expose one to the purgatory of sharp words, [ Shakespeare, m 
"Hamlet” speaks of roasting "in wrath and fire ” The allusion is to 
the fire of purgatory, not to the culinary art.— Brewer ]. 

Roast snow in a furnace gt? ss?! Till Act foolishly and 

to no purpose. 

Rob of ( Tt?fT 5 CTFt W ) ^ 3*1 T ?1 Steal (something) from a person e. g. 
If he had roWeif her ^liberty, he had at least given her glory in 

exchange. — Macaulay, ( CTfH T?l Deprive of i, g. 

The Aristocracy had been all shares in public affairs — 

Green, 

Rob Peter to pay Paul ^Proverhl ^ 

Tf^n ^ ^flrCT ifF( T^l 1 ^ 'ft’I Take a thing by force from 

one, or deprive one of a thing, and give it away to another. [ The 

. expression comes from the appropriating of the estates of the Church 
of St Peter, to the repairs of St. Paul’s Cathedral ] e. g. We agree 
with the commission that we ought not to rob Peter to pay Paul, and 
take water to a distance when other people close at hand want it.— 
Kingsley 

Robert’s men Bandits. [So called from Robin Hood, the outlaw], 

Robespierre’s Weavers — The fish-women and other female rowdies 
who joined the Parisian Guard in 1793 and clamoured, "Down with 
the Girondists 

Robin Goodfellow — A merry domestic fairy, famous for his mischievous 
pranks and practical jokes e g 

Or else you are that shrewd and knavish sprite 
Called Robin Goorf/vf/oM.— S hakespeare. 
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SoWn Hood wind %55t A cold thaw- wind. ["Tradition runs 
that Robin Hood used to say he could bear any cold except that which 
a thaw-wind brought with it ” — Brewer ]. 

Eobin Mutton Fittir A simpleton e, g. Do you see this 

ram ^ His name is Robin Here, Robin, Robin, Robin, We will get 
a pair ol scales, and then you, Rohta Mutton, shall be weighed against 
Tup Robin.— Rabelais. [ coats 

Eobin Eodbreasts — Bow Street runners, so called from their red waist- 

Bochelle Salt— A tartarate of sodium or potassium as discovered by 
Seignette of Rochelle in 1672. 

Rook ahead Silt^ An obstacle in one’s way e, g At last 

this document appeared to be got out of the way somehow , at all events, 
It ceased to be the rock ahead as it had been.— Dickens, 

(The) Rock of Ages Jesus Christ as the unshakable and eternal 
foundation. 

Rock English— The spoken dialect of the natives of Gibraltar. 

Rook fever— Malta or Mediterranean fever common at Gibraltar. 

Rook- oil— Petroleu m 

Rock-salt W Salt in rock like masses. 

Rooking stones Logan stones so delicately 

poised by nature that they will rock to and fro at a touch • they were 
formerly used in connection with Druidical rites. 

Rod in piokle A punishment in store which will cause 

smarting eg "Is that what people mean by a rerf asked 

Tom, and was surprised that his father could not answer lot laughing. 
—The P. Rkad&rs [ sion day 

Rogation days— The Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday before Ascen- 

Rogue elephant A savage and destructive elephant 

t living apart from the herd, 

(A) Rogue in gram A fellow whose villainy is deep-seated 

Rogue’s badge t'll'si.iV'ja Blinkers worn by a race- 

horse or hunter that becomes obstinate. 

Rogue’s march spin cri 

Music played in derision of a person when he is expelled as a 
soldier, or driven away in disgrace , hence, an ignominious dismissal 

Rogue’s gallery ifsCT iif^ ftar A collection 

of photographs of criminals, kept at police headquarters, 

(A) Roland (or Rowland) for an Oliver A blow for 

a blow , tit for tat. [Roland and Oliver were two of the paladins of 
Charlemagne, whose exploits are so similar that it is very difficult to 
keep them distinct What'Roland did Oliver did, and what Olivet 
did Roland did. At length the two met in single combat, and fought 
for five consecutive days on an island in the Rhine, but neither gained 

i the least advantage —Brewer J e. g. He withdrew moodily to a 
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bench, comforted, however, not a little by the thought that he had given 
Mrs. Carr a Roland for an 0/mn— Haggard. [ crew 

Eolo d’equipBge [ French ] A list of a ship’s 

EoU in wealth or riches 5Msf drs^fj. 

Be greatly .wealthy ■ e. g The substantial distinction lay 
between the few' families that rolled tn ■wealth and the miserably poor 
who were entirely destitute.— Merivale. 

Boll one’s self ctre’Tl ^ »lt¥l Wallow. 

Eoll the stone of Sisyphus et|i§ ^?l| Be en- 

gaged in an incessant task of great labour (like Sisyphus, a fraudulent, 
avaricious King of Corinth, whose task in the world of shades was to 
roll a huge stone to the top of a hill and fix it there It so happened 
that the stone no sooner reached the top of the hill than it bounded 
down again and thus made his task ceaseless ) e,g He was at last 
relieved from the_^ stone of Sisyphus, which he had been rolling for 
twenty years and* obtained his discharge as President of the State 
Council. — M OTLEY. 

Eolliug fire [ Military ] ’R »R >81^ 

A discharge of muskets by soldiers in line, in quick succession, and in 
the order in which they stand. 

Eolbsg-look ^ I 

Eolling-pin A cylindrical piece of wood for rolling paste, 

Eolling-presfl £*1^1 ’IS A press from calendering cloth. 

EolliDg stock s The locomotives and vehicles of s 

railway. ^ 

(A) RoliiBg stone gathers no moss [/'row;J]5si1sl® 

^ «(%’S «ltf^ One cannot thrive by 

constantly changing his object of pursuit. 

Eolling tackle J 

Tackle used to steady the yards in a heaving sea. 

(A) Eoly-Poly 5rtipr-^[^ C5t& A httle fat child. 

Roman birds— Eagles so called because the ensign of the Roman 
legion was an eagle. ^ 

Roman candle A fiie woik in the form of a candle. 

Roman cement A moitar for building purpose to imitate stone, 

as devised in Italy. 

Roman charity C«I’I The affection which binds children to 

their parents , filial piety. 

Roman nose ’W ’Itfwl , '5^ ’iW A nose somewhat aquiline. 


Roman white Purest white. 

Romanic or Romance langusg'es — Those modern languages which 
are the immediate offsprings of Latin, such as Italian, Spanish, Portu- 


guese, and French. 
Rome was not built in a 


day [Prove} b] opPr (’ll ^ 
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JPIPI ) 3P=^ ^ 'snj? PfS^t W >5^ «t’I No great result can be achiev- 
ed by a single effort, or in a very short time • c g. He had not had 
time to put that m and show his artistic skill , sure, Rome was >iot built 
tn a day,—], Payn. 


(A) Romeo A devoted lover. 

(The) Roof of the world— The Pamirs, a plateau north of India. 

Rook a pigeon 4^1 ^ P>eccc a green- 

horn 


Rooky wood S(Sf«I Dark wood c, g. 

Light thickens, and the crow 

Makes wing to the rooly wood — SHAKCsrEARr. 

Room and to spare ’IC'll ^ More space than is needed. 

Room for (c^ f¥p ^ ’Flu’S ) JRtC’irl?! ^ Space for e, g. I have yet 
1 osiK for six scotches. — Shakespeare. ( crFtff PfSil ) -Il •ift’ 

Possibility of admitting • ability to admit e g. There was certainly 
vast room fot improvement. — Motley. 

Root and branch Entire , thorough e, g. There were 

no other clerks in the establishment, owing to root and branch reform 
carried out in the short reign of Harold Smith.— TROLtori, 

j Entirely, thoroughly, utterly e.g. It was deter- 

mined by the cruel secretary that the whole clan should be destroy cd 
I ooi and branch —Scott. 


Root-and-branch men (or rootors) 

The Puritans of about 1640 who wanted to extirpate the 
episcopacy altogether, vnr, 

Political factions who are anxious to "go the whole hog." 

Root away, out, up riJjrt Tear up by the 

root , eradicate . extirpate e, g, (t) All the evils must be root, I tip 
With cate. (2) I will go, root avjay the noxious weed — SnAKt spi \nr 
(3) But in Italy feudalism had existed, and w-as neicr wholK recto j 
out , — Freesian. ■' 


Root of all evil Source ol all misfortunes e, g. 

The love of money is a root of all kinds of Bintn. 

Root of bitterness PI fwt igtf^ i?it^ Jlt vtHtJ itFtT a danre- 
rous error drawing away to apostasy. ^ 

Root of the matter 

e, g. Thou dost not believe but what the Dissenters and the MnS J 
have got the root of the matter as well as the Church folks.— G Eliot 

- '"p™ss rr;v? 
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Ropeonein'sr’fl^Jrt^^^ 5Ft5^ ^T«5l Get 

hitn to take part in some scheme, enterprise, &c. 

Bope-walk [ Barnsiers'shng ]— Old Bailey practice e. g. He has gone 
into the rope-walk , i. e., He has taken up practice in the Old Bailey, 
A long shed used for the manufacture of ropes. 

Eory O’ More [ Slang ] ^ A door. 

Eoseius A first rate actor. [ Roscius was the most 

celebrated of Roman actors ] e. g. What scene of death hath Roscius 
now to act Shakespbare. [ roselike perfume. 

Rose apple ^ The edible fruit of a tropical tree, having a strong 

Rose-ooloured CeTt^ 55 Deceptively fine, 

Eose-ooloiired speotacles Favourably disposed or 

optimistically inclined eyes. [ "Golden Rose ” 

Rose Sunday — The fourth Sunday in Lent when the Pope blesses the 

Roses have thorns and silver mountains mud [Proverl] fet 

Rostral crown ^5^115 f55*t5 A naval crown given to one who 

won a naval victory, being made of gold decorated with' the beaks 
of ships 

(A) Rotten apple injures its oompanions [Froveri] JfsfOftH t 

Rotten borough Jrw £5 'I’t'tl 

£215115 fe A borough which, at the time of the passage of the 

Reform Bill of 1832, contained but few voters, yet retained the privilege 
of sending a member to parliament. 

(A) Rotten cause abides no handling [Froveri] 

^15 5^ I 

(A) Rotten sheep infects the flock [ Proverb ] CW 

iP35l5C515C^l%^. sill 

Rotundity of the belt “JJl 5 ® A large projecting paunch. 

(A) Roue {French'^ bf5aift»f A man of fashion devoted to sensual 

pleasure 

(A) Rouge ^ f s t 5 ^ ®tt5 «lWt'®I35 A red republican, a democrat : 

e g She had all the furious prqudices and all the instinctive truths 
in her of an uncompromising Rouge, — Onida. 

Rouge et noir {Ffenchl siteT '8 5C^ ^-5T5^ £5=11 f5C*l5 A game of 

chance, so called from the red and black diamonds marked on the 
board. 

Rough and ready 51^ 5''l^r5*5 Acting with offhand promptness and 

efficiency e.g The rough and ready understanding, — ^L owbli- 

«rt55t1 ^<^215 Rough in manner, but prompt in action. 

5t5l ^ *1151® *1151 5t5 Capable of being executed 
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offhand , summary c g There was a sort of rough and ready law 
in Ireland in those days which was of great convenience to persons 
desirous of expeditious justice.— THacKEicvY. 

Bough and tumble (ntiitsi) Said of 

fighting m any style or by any means, j 

■ ’it?! Indiscriminate , confused , not too particular about 

decorum, fairness, &c. [ antagonist. 

Rough customer [ Collogatd ] A troublesome 

Rough diamond fiw Uncut diamond. [ Hence, /j-Krufirr^y 
Tini colloquially \ rjE rj) 'SRtfes erslt!i}t:i vtlrn::! 

^ A person of intrinsic worth, though of rude 

exterior and unpolished manners, a person of line natural ability 
without cultivation e g. As for Warrington, that rough diamond bad 
not had the polish of a dancing-master, and he did not know how to 
waltz,— Thackeray, 

Rough draft or draught s(ifpt ^gt{5(ifl A draught in its rudiments , 
a draught not perfected • a sketch, ^ 

(A) Rough estimate PitSf^r^Jrtst An estimate in general and not icry 
(A) Rough guess 'stpirm An opinion or judgment given at 
random and in general terms without attempt at precision, 

S ' 'r 

Rough ou { 'S[<ig| 'njcaj Tr-r w j 

' person ) , unhappy or unfortunate fm e. J. t£ TL ‘ " 

ieehng, he assured his ward, of symoa^v fJZ, r 
that It wis rough on such a man as bS to fmd^ hlr 

illustrious descent —B esant. ' *o “Ud that he wis not o' 

Sough-hewuniittfei Unpolished e n- i,i n 
course to whmh we listened (aj T&s a Avmm 

them how you wiluI^AKELciRr ^ ''"'J’' 

Roughly speaking aitetv|5 a&r® /«« i iprcci'-ion, 

sight of the loathsome figure she turned liH f 
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plainly slated affirmation; positive or decided affirmation orstatementr 
e. I will a round, unvarnished iole deliver.—SHAKESPBARE. 

Kound and round ^ fro Repeatedly round • e. g. He halted on the 

‘ pavement, and went found and round in circles, for the better eKhibr> 
tion of his figure. — D ickens. 

Bound dsaling *rt?« ’fSPt, Honest straightforward dealing, 

without branching off into underhand tricks, or deviating from the 
straight path into the bye-ways of finesse t. g. Round dealing is the 
honour of man’s nature. — Bacon. ^ [repeated. 

Bound-delay ^ q«JPiHs A song or dance m which parts are 

Bound game Pl^IS t^ic^ A game, as at 

cards, in which the number of players is not fixed. 

Bound hand (3rt^ c^ft^r ^Itwsi it? i 

Bound-head A Puritan 

Bound-house C^f¥?tt?? 'STWtfe iVl? A constable’s 

prison , a cabin or apartment on the after part of the quarter-deck. 

Bound in the ear ( Obsolete ) ^btI Whisper in the ear e, 

The Bishop of Glasgow rounding tnhtsear, "You are not a wise 
man,” he rounded likewise to the bishop, and said, “Wherefore brought 
ye me here -Calderwood. 

Bound number c? ^ ; *35 ’®P^3 A number that 

ends with a cipher, and may be divided by lo without a remainder ; 
a complete or full number , also sometimes, a whole number approxi- 
mately near the truth • e, g Phny put a round number near the truth, 
rather than the fraction. — Arbdthnot. [ See In round munbsrs ]. 

Bound O [ Colloquial ] ?(! Duck’s egg, zero, naught • e. g. 

Alfred told her the round 0, which had yielded to the "duck’s egg” 
and was becoming obsolete, meant the cipher set by the scorer against 
a player's name who is out without making a run — Reade. 

(A) Round of cartridges One cartridge to 

each man 

Bound off csftsf ’Pit?! ^1 Finish completely. 

Bound on [ Colloquial ] ®r8?1, '®l<^ 

■Stf® ?1 5P8?I Turn about from ; be faithless to : e.g. 

‘'Jeremiah, if that venomous wretch Phoebe Fare brother had married 
you, would you be in danger now — ^"No , there could be nothing to 
trouble me it she hadn’t rounded on me.” — B. L Feajeon. 

Bound on one Turn on him ; turn informer 

against him , ,, . 

Bound peg in a square hole c? c? c?? ’W wi 

The wrong man in the wrong place The allied expression is Square 
peg in a round hole. 

Bound robin c? M’t® ep*tP( =?t^ ^ 
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A written petition, memorial, remonstrance, or instrument, signed by 
names m a ring or circle, so as not to show who signed it first c g 
Their names were reduced to writing, to be respectfully submitted 
to Johnson But such was the awe entertained of his frown, that 
every one shrank from putting his name first to the Instrument ; 
whereupon their names were written about in a circle, making what 
mutinous sailors call ''a round lobin." — Irmng. 

Round sum Ptt'Sl A considerable amount of money , a large sum : 
e, g Three thousand ducats ' 'tis a good round sunt — Shakespeabe. 

Round table— See Enigbts of tbe round table. 

(A) Round table A tournament ; — so called by reason that the 

place wherein they practised those feats was environed with a strong 
wall made in a round form. 

(A) Round table conference ^ aiTM 

A conference between political parties in which each has equal 
authority and at which the questions in dispute are to be settled 
amicably with the maximum amount of "give and take” on each side 
(Refers to a private conference m the house of Sir W Harcoutt la 
1S87). 

Round to [ Nautical ] Jft^fC^Ti frpgq Turn the head of a ship. 

Rouse up ^ Excite to lively thought or action 

from a state of idleness, languor, stupidity, or inattention e g. To 
) ouse up a people the most phlegmatic of any in Christendom. — 
Atterbory. 

Rout out ’fTil , ^ Search thoroughly , 

turn out. Tfll 5 l PpSUl Turn out by force or compulsion. 

Row beyond one’s reach * 1 ^ epitn C5^ 

■sRll Attempt beyond one's power 

(A) Bow of pins sisl'tl ^ ^ Anj thing of little value or consequence 
e g "True", would be ray mournful reply , “but he doesn’t amount 
to a ro’ji of pins ” — EdiSburgh Rn\’iEW, 

Row royal Noisy brawl ; magnificent fight c, 

The end is general exasperation, with fines, notices of leave, warn- 
ings, cheelciness, retorts, and every element of a row ro_yaf.— B esant. 

Royal assent siTifs In England, the assent of the 

sovereign to a bill which has passed the Houses of Parliament, given 
in the House of Lords, either in person or by commissioners. 

Royal fifth afPIJ virtit A fifth part of the spoil set apart by 
law for the Ling, ^ 

Royal merchant !(?tC55t P( qt=rt^ US 

One of those wealthy merchants of Venice, who 
erected principalities in diverse places of the Archipelago which their 
descendants enjoyed for many centuries e. g. 

Glancing an eye of pity on his losses, 

That have late so huddled on his back. 

Enough to press a royal merchant down,— S hakespeare. 
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Eoyal metal Gold, 

Eoyal road <it^ j ^ I'll? An easy way or method [ The 
phrase is taken from the expression, "There is no royal road to learn- 
ing", which was an answer given to king Ptolemy by Euclid when 
the former expressed a desire to learn mathematics by an easy method] • 
e. g. There is no royal road, by which men can raise themselves 
from a position which they feel to be uncomfortable and unsatisfactory. 

j_ — Smiles. , [ science. 

Eoyal society etTO The English academy of 

Eoyal touch The touching of a diseased person by the hand of a 
king with the view of restoring to health , formerly extensively practised, 
particularly for the scrofula or the king’s evil. 

Eub against (wt^l f^il) Move along the surface of (any- 

thing) with pressure , grate against. 

Eub along or on C^t*r 0f'Q5l Move or get along with 

difficulty e, g. They manage with strict economy, to •uh along — 
Webster. ' 

Eub away or off '^1 ^1 ^ Remove or clean by 

rubbing , separate by friction e. g. There was a dignity in the 
name which may have ruhhed off the degradation of the captivity. — 
Kjiye. 

Eub down ^ ^ Reduce or remove by rubbing , 

as, to rub down the rough points. ( ) i551lT|«t1 ^ 

Clean by rubbing , comb or curry, as a horse e, g. They don't keep 
many animals of either kind on board ship, Smike ; and even when 
they have horses, they are not very particular about them 

down , — Dickens. 

Eub in (PFtsi e(C^ Force into the pores 

of by friction, "#1^1 Reiterate or emphasise. 

Eub off— See Eub away. 

Eub on— See Eub along. 

Eub OUt^f^^n <^1 Erase , obliterate ; as, to rub out a 

mark or letter', to ^ub out a stain e g. She rubbed the figures fl«f. 
and drew likenesses all over the tablets — Dickens. 

Sub shoulders with [Collogutal] (c^t^l twit's) 

Be in touch with , come in dose union 

With e, g Here was a dreary outlook for persons who knew demo- 
cracy, not by yuhbmg shouldefs with it lifelong, but merely from 
books.— Lowell. 

Sub up vjtfgpj Polish ; clean e. g. Our maid- 

servant »'k6s our plates. k'a^^1,FFiWC?8?rl Excite j awaken; 
rouse to action as, tomb up the memory e g An East Indian must 
r%ib up his faculties a little, and .put his mind in order, before he enters 
this sort of society,— Scott. 
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Rub up the wrong way ^<(1 apft’? ^1 CsftlsIt'sRii's ’FSl Irritate by 
opposition [ ancient Rome). 

Rubrica vetavit \Laiin\ It is lotbidden by the civil laws (of 

Rude to ( ) at^ ^ Uncivil to , impolite to e. g There 
was not a person at table to whom she ivas not ritde, — Macaulay. 

Ruffle one’s feathers, or Ruffle the feathers of {ColloquiaV] ^^It^ 
C3t«tl Make a person angry. 

Rule Nisi [ism] —A rule issued by a superior court, that would be made 
absolute if the party on whom it was issued failed to show cause 
against it. ' 

Rule of the road vlipvtnnr fjRtUC'ltPiic® PrasiMt Regula- 
tions framed with a view to prevent collisions on the road. Thus, the 
English rt(le of the road lays down that a person must take the left 
side when he meets another on the road, and the right side when he 
overtakes another in riding or driving e g 

“The rule of the road's an anomaly quite. 

In riding or driving along , 

If you go to the left you are sure to go right. 

If you go to the right you go wrong.” 

Rule of thumb vlfet*!, A rude process or op- 

eration, like that of using the thumb as a rule in measuring. [ Hence ] 
^ SiH Judgment and practical 

experience as distinguished from scientific knowledge e.g. The real 
truth is, Winterborne, that medical practice in places like this is a very 
I tde-of-ihumb matter.— T Hardy 

Rule over ( ) fev[ 5 ( ^ ^1 Have power or com- 

mand over , exercise supreme authority over e. g. We subdue and 
rule over all other creatures — Ray 

Rule the roast (or roost) {Colloquial] ^ ^1, 

Take the lead , domineer , be paramount e. g, John, Duke of 
Burgoyn, ruled the roast, and governed both King Charles and his 
whole realm. — Hall 

Rule with a rod of irou ’•tfffi ^31, '^1 Govern tyran- 

nically e g She ruled over the younger members viith a rod of iron, 
— Mrs. Beechbr Stowe. 

Rule youth well, for old age will rule itself [Proverb] "tfjpt 
»ttPr5 I 

Ruling passion sRst JlPini Cift^ The feeling or passion which 

governs one. (blossom. 

Rum bud [ Colloquial ] CH g®! 51131 A grog 

Rum customer [ Slang ] A queer fellow eg. If they could 

only keep their hands out of their breeches’ pockets, they would be 
rummer customers than they are now — Marryat 

Rum shrub A drink composed of rum, water, 

sugar, and lime juice or lemon juice, with some flavouring extract. 
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Rum start [ Slang ] s(t3!l ; st^t? >315® An odd journey ; a queer 
beginning or outset . e. g. ‘‘Come," said Silver, struggling with his 
ashen lips to get the word out, '‘this won’t do. Stand by to go about. 
This IS a rum stor’i,"— S tevenson. 

Suminatd on ( IssU ) Think again and again 

over , meditate on e g. Apart from the hope of the gospel, who is 
there that ruminates on the felicity of heaven ^ — I. Taylor. 

Eummage for 155 Search narrowly for e g, \ have often 

rummagei for old liooks in Little Britain and Duck Lane.— Swipt. 

Eummage sale dte^tfsrt ’rtCSRI ^ OtWd C*R SPII?I to A clearance sale of 
unclaimed goods in a public store, or of odds and ends which have 
accumulated in a shop. 

Bumour is afloat 4 ^ It is so circulated. [round is, 

(The) Bumour (or story) runs CeltCSF ^ The tale or rumour going 
Bumping dozen— A rump of beef and a dozen of claret, or a rump steak 
and dozen oysters. The expression is a corruption of Rump ar.i Doren. 

Bun a blockade wpi ’W? ^t^ci ?8trt ^ ^ 'StSt'l 

^ Get to, or away from, a blockaded port in safety. 

Bun a foil ^ •, ^St Puzzle, lead astray. 

Bun a Ime lyl? &(5(1 Cause a line to be drawn j mark out a line. 

Bun a mine T5t1 Dig a mine or pit under the earth • e. g. He 

had run a mine as he believed, under Henry’s throne, to blow it to the 
moon. — Froude I 

Bun a nail into the foot «1tW ^ fC'Rt Cirstll Cause a nail to enter into 

Bun a race OrW? Pl«ll Run in a comparative trial of speed e.g. 

The tortoise running a race with the hare, won the victory by dint of 

sheer steady perseverance, ^tlB Contend e. g, 

Imposture ran a race with unbelief in the vain hope of silencing en- 
quiry — Froude. ( wFl ^ Lead a life ( either ill or 
well) e,g Remote from town he j fl« his godly ? fl«. — Goldsmith. 

Bun a rig Play 

a trick , engage in a frolic , do something strange and unbecoming. 
Bun a risk Iftft ^ ■'tit® hazard 

e g, James was very properly unwilling to run the risk of protecting 
his Chancellor against the Parliament, — Macaulay 
Bun s seam C^FFf c»Frf^ ^'851 ( ’ICSRfl ) Sew a seam by passing 
the needle through cloth back and forth in a continuous line, generally 
taking a series of stitches on the needle at the same time, 

Euu a tilt ettotto ^1 Contend or combat. 

Bun about REFI Move or hasten here and there. 

Euu across ( ^ ^ ^ 

Come upon fay accident. [ ef, Oome across ]. 
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Bun-away slave vrtJj A. slave who has escaped from his master. 
Bun away with. ( Convey away e, g. We 
must not suffer our feelings to run away with our judgment,— Mss. 
Beecher Stowe. ( ’Ft^'9 ^ ^ ) 51^ 

^ Assist in escape or elopement . e. g. The foolish youth jam away 

with his master's daughter. sfCWttil ifOTCSt Drag 

rapidly and with violence e.g. Were we not JMiJowaywif/idoan 
the steepest hill in the country, because the dear cream colour caught a 
glimpse of the moon shimmering and shivering in the deep pool by 

Brackham Common Miss Mitford. Srii^ Drag into rum • 
e. g. Men who have been well-trained and educated are often run 
away with by extravagances, by keeping up appearances.— Smiles. 

Bun away with a notion {or idea) cffiss*! 

pell Persistently follow out a foolish notion or idea, f This phrase is 
used of persons who hold a foolish notion and obstinately allow them- 
selves to be led away by it j a g. Don’t run awny with the notion 
that you have plenty of time. You have no such thing. Lyttoit 

Ban "before one can walk *(^ ^tCii sii ’Its ’ ; ( 

) CASH’S) 'll® *1;:# ’SW ”11®^ Attempt a task before 

one IS* fitted for it. 


Bun counter to (C^ f^) S^rl ^ Have a course 

or direction quite contrary to , go or act m direct opposition to e.^ 
The Queen of Scots made haste to clear herself of a connection vhich 
lan couniei to her present interests.— FrOUDe. 


Bun down ( ft^ ’HTl Chase to weariness 

and take e. g. The hounds 7a« down the stag.— Webster. 
( ) m m ^Ttslt^m 1^31 WS51 Run against and sink, as a 

1 ’ vessel e g. Some few made the mistake of taking 
where their boats were fired into and fun down by t 

Kate, fstufl Censure ; traduce ; decry ®-/v 

to j un down the works, because they were dissatisfied with t 

— Lyttoh. ’HHiI Crush . e. g. Some were for trying to nm 

the witch &wb.-Kingsi,ey. ^ Overthrow, 

overbear e.g. Religion is ran by the license of these tirnffi- 

Berkkeey, ( stf (® ) n’t 

Cease to work or operate o” f f^xte S^'noE 

Bun down a coast Sad f 

Bun down a ship ^ Hun ag-nst a J.p " ^ 
Bun for (an office) {<m W) ^ Stand candidate for (an effic 
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Eun for it Move away with a swift pace , run oil 

[ "For It” IS hero merely expletive ] r. ^ But just then— crack ' 
track I crack I— three musket-shots Hashed out of the thicket. Mary 
tumbled head foremost into the excavation the man with the bandage 
spun round like a teetotum, and fell ill his length upon his side, where 
he lay dead, but still twitching • and llic other three turned and tan 
for il with all their might — Stevfsson. 

Eun foul of {P?Fl fsFp) ’Ittsi ’i?l '=i1 Bun against ; stumble 

over or upon e.j; And when one bubble itirs foul of another, the 
weaker needs must burst — CoLEKiDor. 

Eun from {CTM ^1 ^5t5|3) '^tvs ^^1 ’¥il1 - ’P?) 

Steal off from depart from , quit ' e.ff. My conscience will serve me 
to 3iin fioiu this Jew, my master.— Shakespeare 

Eun hard fell 5(1!? f?! Press with jokes, sarcasm, or ridicule. 

^ ^5R et»lt5tr»t 5(1 5F31 Urge or press importunately. «f3- 

'ir=95Jt5 ElPldl ’(111 Press m competition ; as, to ?«« one hot A in a race. 

5!:5J Put in dan gcr [ or w ith undue haste. 

Eun headlong CiRit •(tfirs ^ fit^ ^5l Move rapidtj , engage in rashly 

Eun high 50 C5t^ ^51 Sil, 5^51 Grow serious j rage furious- 

ly 0 g. riic disputes had repeatedly lunso high that bloodshed 
seemed inevitable — Macaulas 

Eun in «tt^ 55 ^! Enter , step in C3t(}0 Tfirel 5fe(75 'St*il Arrest and 
take to a lock up eg. Last night several anarchists were nii.tr, 

5tR5tf!t smSlrilit JSSr crplg stitg ipqj rpitij ( In printing ), insert a 
word, kc , without making a break or a new paragraph. 5{lf^ tic’ll Tp*! 
^f^5tt?^ gt(^5itii nitSIC^nt 5!(5!?1 vRJdg Altera position of matter, in 
printing, to fill vacant space 

Eun in B groove WI Proceed after a fixed method , beunv.irjing. 

Eun in ( or into ) debt ^135 ^051 Be involved in debt c. g. When 
j'ou run in dtbt you give to another power over your liberty. — 
Fr.vnkein. [one's hc.id 

Eun m one's head Tt?ti!'3 geg ^jj gttjjj gjgrj Keep in one’s mind , enter 

Eun in the blood { or family ) ^?ll Belong to one bj natural 
descent c, g. It is a matter of deep regret that this maladv >uws w. 
fh: family. 

Eun in the same groove > 115 ?^ <1151 5^11, .555513 Move 

forward in the same path , advance in harmony e g. Lojalty is an 
easy and convenient sentiment when self-interest mns m ihe seme 
gioove — Ekgeisu Newsi’AFER. 

Bun into f%3rs laCJI*! 5fitj Enter step in. TjtijEiigiift 5^(1 Expatiate in- 
to e g, Claudius has run liis description into the most wretched 
fustian.— Addison. ( (55(51 f^Pr ) ( 55(55 'll?) Tend to, as to an effect or 
consequence , incline to e.g Temperate climates niK modcr.ate 
governments— Swiir. fijsitft® ( (550 r55gil ) ftpisf 
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fsifes 3f8?tl Spread and blend with • unite with • e. g. In the middle of 
a rainbow the colours are sufficiently distinguished but near the bor- 
ders they i'« a tnlo one another.— Watts. 

Sit’ll ’lie’ll Drive or force into e g. Others, accustomed to retired 
speculations, j'»b natural philosophy into metaphysical notions. — 

Locke. ( 0^1*1 fVgst ) OTS’Tl Cause# to enter into , 

thrust into eg. You run your head ^«^o the lion’s mouth,— Scott. 

Pass, in thought or conversation, 
from one subject to ( another ) e, g. Virgil m his first Georgia has 
1 un tnio a set of precepts foreign to his subject. — Addison. 

Hun into danger Be involved m danger. 

Hun into debt— See Run ih debt. 

Run into exoesa C$t®i1 Exceed the proper bounds 

of anything e, g He saw with, regret ihe excess vtio which the 
reformers were running, — Macaulay. 

Run like wild fire— Same as Fly like wild fire. 

Run loose , 'srtsi^tl ’(t’Q’fi , ^ Get out of con- 

trol j become disorderly • e It was a risky experiment to leave the 
House ( Parliament ) to »"«» loose, — John Bull. 

Run mad ’IWsnt ips Become wild with ex* 

citement. SisitisrF CHW ltd’ll CsWiS Ru'’ 

wildly about under the influence of hydrophobia j be affected with 
hydrophobia. 

Run mad after ( ) T% ’tWcsni Follow ( an object ) 

frantically e, g. The world is running mad after farce.— Dryden. 
Run of events '’f'S’rl A senes of events as they chance to succeed 

each other. 

Bun of luck 'stc^ ’’1'5'Sl Course of fate e, g, Thi run of luck 

went against Mr. Nickleby. — Dickens. 

(The) Bun of mankind itfitSI Ordinary persons - the generality 

of people. [ See Common run ]. 

(The) Bun of one’s teeth [ Colloquial ] ^It®, 'Sft^ Food ; meals e. g. 
It was an understood thing that he was to have the run of u 
teeth at Hazelburst, and that his muse was to supply all other wants.- 
Miss Braddon. _ , 

(The) Run of people ( The common run j the ordinary run) ifl’iiiil 
csrt^ The generality of people ; the ordinary kind, ^ 

Run of the house 

Free access to the house and free liberty to partake of food in it. 

Run off Run so furiously that the rider cannot^ control, 

said of a horse. isWStfe C*t^ ’ffil’it C’N Finish rapidly • e. g. You 
have been three weeks writing your essay ; I ran off mine m t 
hours.— Miss Edgeworth. ‘ 
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Ran. off with— Same as Bun away with : e g. (i) Burke was the 
least popular at the time when out blind Schlosser assumes him to 
have fun cffiBtihtiie lion’s share of popularity. — D e Quincey ( 2) 
He ran off unth his early love, Judith, daughter of Charles the Bald of 
France.— K ingsley. 

Run on stW Be continued e g. Their accounts had run 

on for a year or two without a settlement.— W ebster '*|»iss'0 
sitsFl Talk incessantly e. g. Having the conversation to himself, he 
ran on with a number of anecdotes regarding the aristocracy — 
Thackeray. ( Continue ( a course ) e. g. They 

resolved to let him run an his course, in the hope that he would 

come to a speedy fall — Scott. StSt ®tsrW C3t®11 

Press with jokes or ridicule , abuse with sarcasms , bear hard on. 

( In printing ) ^3^1 'Sltil® ^ =11 5^ 

Tl 'tW Be continued in, or continue, the same line, without 
making a break or commencing a new paragraph. 

Run. on all fours finl BSfl Crawl on hands and feet. ^ fs|^ 

Exactly tally. 

Run on wheels 'oldfUR-K spies Proceed easily and quickly. 
Run one’s ohanoes— Same as Run the chances ( which see ) 

Bun one’s eyes over ppp gvR psl C5ht trhssi Take a rapid 

view of , glance rapidly over a.g She ran her eyes over the con- 
tents of the letter — Froude. 

Rnn one’s face [ Amencan slang ] sn? 

Obtain things on ctedit by sheer impudence. 

Run one’s ship on the sands *5# ^ 

*151 Argue oneself into a wrong position 
Run one’s hazard ^ ^ sra^l Encounter the risk 

or danger incurred by some one e. g. For 'tis said he lives bravely 
where he is , yea, many of them that ate resolved never to run hts 
hazards, yet have their mouths water at his gams,— B unyan. 

Bun one’s head against a post ®1?r ^ ^ Go to 

work heedlessly and stupidly, as if one has no eyes 
Run one’s rigs [ Colloquial^ ^ C^PIl ; 'SfM'faRsittT ^ ^51 
Play tricks engage in frolics e g While I live you shall be keot 
straight and like a lady , and when I'm gone I shan’t be none the 
wiser if you go wrong and run your rigs as you have done.— M rs 
Linton. 

Run out alHlfst'o ^ Thrust or push out , extend. si| i5I?t5S T3[l 
Waste , exhaust ; as, to run out an estate. 

Expire e, g. A lease runs out at Michaelmas,— W ebster. «Prtfira 
Spread e g In sectile animals run all cut into legs.— H am- 

sioND, Expatiate, as, to run out into beautiful 
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digressions. ^ ’ll'SSl, cstt’t Be wasted or exhausted. e,g, 
An estate managed without economy will soon run w/,~Wbbster. 

sftR ^5l Become poor e. g. . 

And had her stock been less, no doubt 
She must have long ago run out — Drydkw. 

■Bun over ^ ^ Overflow • e. g. The liquor runs over — 

Webster. -^t^l ’iTS^Tl, ^ ^ Go over, 

examine, or rehearse cursorily e.g. I will briefly run over the most 
remarkable points of the great historical movements.— Frodde. 

( ^tSl 5f®ntl Drive or ride over e. g. 
Nothing short of being run over by a cab, will disturb their equanimity, 
—Dickens. 


Bun parallel 5®rl Have the same direction or tendency ( with 

another ) ; advance on the same line, or on similar lines . e, g. When 
humour runs parallel with the laws of God and our country, it cannot 
be too much cherished. — Addison. 


Bun rampant Overgrow the 

usual bounds ; be spread far and wide e. g. Adulteration and fraud, 
the besetting sms of English tradesmen, had run rampant in the dis- 
organisation of the ancient guilds.— Froudb. 

Bun riot ^ 

'Sfe Utest Go to excess , run wild ; act in a very disorderly way 
( originally used of hounds which had lost the scent ) : e, g. The day 
was bright and lovely, and I found ray eyes running nol the same as 
they had done during my first ride on British soil.— Burroughs. 

Bun short ^*1 ’W Become scanty . e. g. He could get no 

meat and his bread ran short — Froude. 


Bun short of ( f^p v|®1 Be scanty of (a thing), having 

used it’up before the want of it can be done without • e. g. There is no 
fear of our running short of cocoa-nut-fibre.— McMoRdie. 

Run the chances JiSTO ffN ’ll ^ Encounter all risks. 

Bun the eye over H ^*<1 Take a cursory view. 

Pnn the srantlet ( or gauntlet ) siFtfW Suffer the 

punishment of gauntlet ( which is a military punishment inflicted on a 
mminal for some heinous offence, the offender * j,. 

between two files of men facing one another, who str^ kim as he 

passes).' [Hence, Jlgurativefy} wt®l . 'm ’RttW, 

Trtarrew«H >£(1^ Ee hounded on all sides ; go through 

ihe gantlet of daily slights from his neighbours.-PAi.FREY. 

Sun the guard *nalw (dPll’F) ’I#!! Pass the 

watch or sentinel without leave. 

Bun the hazard ’ll ’iW’f 
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^1^5 ^’fl> '®I*W f^S Take the chance , 


risk. 

Bun the rig SftW Play a wanton trick. 


[ upon 


Buntherignponl-=Ft^’9)®l^^^’ll ^ Play sportive tncks 

Bun the round of >9C^ Go through in 

succession e g. When he grows old and has t'un the round of 
fashionable dissipations, and there is nothing left which he can relish, 
life becomes a masquerade in which he recognises only knaves, hy- 
pocrites, and flatterers — Smiles. 

Bun the show PteitH ^ sratti Take charge of it, generally with ostenta- 
tion , make oneself responsible (or its success. 

Bun through ( wpl f^pp ) ^<(1 Pass through e. g (i) The 

finger between the long and little finger was used by the Romans as a 
iing-finger from the belief that a nerve ran It to the heart — 

Buewer (2) The book has rttti through nine editions. ( P?p ) 
* 1 ^ ’0tPt5l Pervade e.g. The same frankness ran f/MOi/g’A all 

his conversation —Addison. ^ Ofsit Evpend , waste e. g. 
He had run through his own fortune and wanted to squander away 

thatofhis sister— Dickens. iStiSWfe Ptf^lSl Hi 'srtratBKl Pt Go 
through, examine, or discuss, hurriedly e g. He delighted in running 
through the range of literary, and of practical questions.— Emerson, 

( C^Ffl fcrt Btstltdl W951 Cause to pass through , as, to riiu 


a rope through a block [ at a rapid rate 

Buu through one’s inheritance fesl^sl cipaill Squander it 

Bun through the body ( ^ <!lt^ 'St^s 
^1 Stab eg. He I an him through the body, and the unfortunate 
1 avalier fell lifeless on the field — Prescott. 


Buu to 'sfleis ^ratl Betake one's self to. 

Buu to earth [ Colloquial ] , sfinrt Pfsfl Chase down . 

hunt up , find out , defect e g. We hope the Police will succeed in 
running to eaitk the miscreants who broke into the premises of the 
Society on Friday night last and decamped with a booty valued at one 
thousand rupees — Anglo Indian Newspaper. 

Bun to seed t Colloquial ] ( ^ spRi) qi 

H'hStl Become seedy (used of flowers or fruits if not plucked 
in time). [ Hence, J ^5), 

^ ^’ll ( ) Grow up unattend- 

ed to, as boys , grow up uncultivated, as mind, attftq « 

, ^91, '8 ^K1 <1fl Become old and worn out ; become poor 

and miserable looking e. g. He is aware that I am not a young man 
and also that I am a little run to seed , — Dickens. 

Runtowast 6 (c^is^ 5 ilT)ni^i^p(^ Leak out of 

a vessel aYid be wasted ( said of a liquor ). 
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^ JlW® ^ Be left unused or applied to 

triBing, useless ends ( said of the mental qualities ) ■ e.g. It is to be 
wondered that a man of such high talents should have allowed his 
faculties to run to waste. 


Run together ’flu’ll Mingle ; blend. 

Run up ^1. ^Fl5l ^ Rise • swell , grow , increase r 

e g. (i) Accounts of goods credited run up very fast,— W eestek, l2) 
But these, having been untnmmed for many years, had run up into 

great bushes, or rather dwarf trees. — S cott, cifel 

Thrust up, as anything long and slender e. g. Seeing a ship on the 

horizon, we ran up a flag of distress. — M cMoedie. 2Ft5I 3ftst 

^ TO Increase j enlarge by additions t 
e. g The safest plan is to run up no bills and never to get into debt. 

—Smiles. 4f?|Pl Opaflt Contribute to ; forward or advance e g. 
A third of her money would have run up my promotion m no time. 

—Thackeray. ^tt®! ’Rl Raise hurriedly e.g. A few wooden 

sheds having been run up, the firm commenced its business.— 
Smiles. ^ Grow up e.g. Boys and girls «n 


rapidly.— W ebster. 

Run up a aeore [ Collosutal ] ^ ^ Run up a 

debt; obtain things on credit e. g Run up a score with that jellico 
No , she'd not be such an idiot as that —Mrs. Wood. 

Run upon ( ^ Strike upon e, g. 

She sprang no fatal leak . 

She ran upon no rock.— Cowm. 

( 1 5^1 ’TPOTI Pass to ( any subject ) e. g. The former gay- 

companions were cast off as mean acquamtance, and t e 

tionnow ran upon high life and high-lived company.-GoLDSMiTS. 

( CTO ^ ^ Continue in effect, or operate, 

upon Customs »'«« only our goo'^* 

and that ibut once for all, wherps '"t“est 

a fatal run upon the Banks. Knight. 

Run upon rocks dratcaf TOl cJ^ . Encounter disaster. 

^ #5(1 C^ Move about speedily without restraint e. g. ^ 

be still more absurd to let a horse ‘W^ld, 

pling down passengers.-MACAULAr. 'SITO ^ Ipfl ^ 

Grow without culture, or without the aid and care of men • e. g. 
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The fiowers run wild, the (lowers we sowed 
Around our garden tree 
Our vine is drooping with its load 

Oh ’ call him back to me !— Wordsw orth. 

Eun with Sltfe! !?S5l Be flooded 

Runaway match ^1^51 fiHIl Where the bride runs away secretly 
from her home. 

Runic rhymes Rude, old fashioned poetry 

of a Runic stamp , rhymes in imitation of the "Edda" or "Book of 
Runic Mjtholopy " [ side of a locomotuc. 

Running board spr -s??! A narrow platform along the 

Running commentary ijt Continuous annota- 

tions or criticism e g What are art and science if not a rwi.ruK^f «m- 
mentary on nature ?— Hark. 

Running fight CT TsnrArm T? ^ A battle in 

which one party flees and the other pursues, but the party fleeing keeps 
up the contest, leifitshr ^ A fight which continues without definite end 
or result [ helry or cannon. 

Running fire A constant fire of mus- 

Running hand (Si'fi A style of rapid writing in which the letter* 
are usually slanted and the words formed without lifting the pen .as 
distinguished from tlic ro.irirf hand. 

Running knot A kind of knot madetoshpet dr'v 

easily, or a snare for catching rabbits 

Running mesfiagoB ftp? 55^1 Ddncrmc letters, A.c.-r.jT. m. 
duties consisted of lighting fires, sweeping floors and rii’nti.<' i f . 
sages —Tn-hns * 

Runmng sope cn ^ <5 -jt? ^ 

charges pus or other matter. [ Hence figuratively j RTT”! 

A source of trouble that continues afiliclmg • e, g M.ittcrs grew (tom 
bad to worse, and MccUcnbcrg continued long a ruurng r^re — 
Cablylk. ‘ * 


In the beginning of the reign of 
liliam 111 a rumour ran that the Krcnch and Irish Papists had land- 
ed , a terrible panic ensued, and the people betook themsehes to the 
country, running for their lives Joseph Perry says, "I was dism.allv 
affrighted the day called Runmng Thursday, It was tint day the 
report reached out town, and I expected to bu killed " The dn .p 
question was Thursday, December 13, 16 SS — Brew tr 

Running title [/’wiif n^] 15 ^ eq r^si fifRs fjSr? The 

margin^ continued from page to page on tiie upper 

Eunnymede-The pen name under which Disraeli wrote in the Times. 

Rupture of the sploon | 

Rupture with ^ Breach of peace 0- 

62 
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concord with open hostility or war with • e. g. To add to the peni, 
there seemed a danger of a fresh rupture viith France,' — Frodde. 

Eural dean A dean who, under the bishop, 

has the special care and inspection of the clergy m certain parishes. 

Ruse de guerse \_Ftencli\ A stratagem of war. 

Bush in or into ( c^PFi ^ 5^1 ^ 

Move into with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous rapidity • e g. 
He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting, fell.'~BYRON. ^[5(53 

’ll Enter into with undue eagerness or without due 

deliberation and preparation . e, g, “Fools rush tn where angels fear 
to tread." 

Bush through (c^ tVp twl) ^ pfsitsi 

Move rapidly and violently through e. g. The bill was 1 ushed 
through the council. 

Bush to (PFfl kftS sjtsicst Move or drive for- 

ward with impetuosity, violence, and tumultuous rapidity to e.g. 
They rushed to the front in time to save the guns.— Froude. 

Bust in iudolenoe <£1^ Lead an inactive life • become dull by 
inaction. 

Bye-house plot ^nSUTM^I tlW 5HH '8 cstt»tPl ^ 

“A conspiracy to assassinate Charles II and his brother 

James on their way from Newmarket. As the house in which the king 
was lodging accidentally cought fire, the royal party left eight days 
sooner than they had intended, and the plot miscarried, It was called 
the Rye House Plot because the conspirators met at the Rye-house 
Farm, in Hertfordshire ( 1683 — Brewer. 

5 . 


‘.S. O. S. The code signal of Maiconi wireless 

, operators on board ship to summon the assistance of any vessel within 
call ; an urgent appeal for help j (standing for Save our souls of sitph 
(The) S. O. S. BeotiOQ— The school attached to headquarters for the 
training of snipers during the Great War. 

Sabfaath breaker fsiaitsRtJni®?^ A violator of the rules of the Sabbath. 


Sabbath breaking P i ail»l'lt-Wg? , ^ 51®R Violation of the 

rules of the Sabbath. 

Sabbath day’s journey ettfPl Piffle TOtsRtJJCS cs[ «! 15 F Wr ’I'l 
vft^ A distance of nearly a mile, which the Jews were allowed to travel 
on the Sabbath • e. g. 

Up to the hill by Hebron, seat of giants old, 

Noyn«f«^ Sabbath-day, smd loaded so. — MlETON. 


(The) Sabbath of sound ft'esai’*! ; fept Silence. 
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-Sabbatical year aitfR Pif^ ^ 

SI'S*! Every seventh year, m which the Israelites were commandca 
to suiter their fields and vineyards to rest or lie uncultivated for one year. 

Sabre toche A leather case. 

(The) Saoohame principle m things stf^ ’il’tSS The 
adaptation of livin? beings to their condition 

Sacohansaa turns to Joan ^ 

^ A thing IS considered very ordinary when its novelty 
nears off. f shippers. 

Sacerdotal caste <3J;3tf^ Sftf® The caste of priests or religious wor- 

Saokoloth and ashes c«tt5FJratC*nt fs? Sign of mourning or repentance. 

Sacred college— The College of Cardinals at Rome 

Sacred literature il^’l^l Books written on religious sub)ccts 

opposed to profane hteraiure 

Sacred place [ Cii/inaai ] cq c?tsi ^ ’gfeqr sRtPl? The place 
where a deceased person is buried 

Sacred to (^ttSC) Srqc»l Consecrated to ; dedicated to ■ devoted 

to e g, A temple saertd to the queen of love.— Dri dfv, ( 

-21? fel PiC5tf5-5 ql Solemnly devoted, in a 

bad sense, to vcngcancei curse, or the like. 

Soonfloo at the altar of { pfIh ) 'ttpECq qrql Surrender, 
give up, or suffer to be lost, for the sake of e, g Oppressed, degr.idcd. 
enslaved, must our unfortunate sex. submit to saenfice all their right, 
their pleasures, their will, ar the altar of public opinion M, Edsc- 

WORTII. 

Saonfioe of one’s ownself’rrttgKJii? Sclf-sacnficc , self-denial, 

Saorifioe to ( ) PpftS ’ll itfij PfCltl Make an offering of ( any- 
thing ) to eg. The Romans sacrtficed sheep to a victorious general 
to whom an ovation was accorded, but an o\ to one who liad obtained 
a triumph - Brewer ( cq’W Ppp ) Efg 'ItPsn? vtfn^ ’il Sqijf 
Surrender, give up, or suffer to be lost, for the sake of, or m favour of- 
e g In that age it was a point of honour with many men to sacrifice 
their country io their religion.-^MACAULA’i, 

Sacrifice to the graooBiBtgqpi^, 1^5 « t?Plt SW iffet egr^ 

4l(q5’R ^51 Render oneself agreeable by suavity of manners, courteous 
conducti and fastidiousness of dress. ^ 

Sad bread ®t?l ’fSl Heavy bread. 

(A) Sad dog lCoUo<iwal] svmS A debauchee. 

Sad hours seem long iProvei b) apstts sps rfl | 

(A) Sad np spiaf^sj A sad rake or debauchee. 

Sad souls are slam in merry company ^Proverb] critC’Fil 
C'tt’F 1 S(¥ci 5 vlttH 111 I 


e 
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(A) Sadder and wiser man c? cafst f^ansl ®rf9 

A man who has acquired knowledge by experiencing many 
sufferings and misfortunes • e. J". 

A sadder and a •wiser man, 

I He rose the morrow morn. — Colbridge, 

Saddle horse fetni cqtfl, A horse suitable or trained for 

riding with a saddle. 

Saddle roof' ctfW^Tll 

Saddle with ( c^t*! ^ ofBtrt 

Burden with ; load with ; encumber with 

Sadlerian leotures— Lectures on Algebra in the University of Cam- 
bridge founded in 1710 by Lady Sadler. 

Safe and sound 'S Unharmed and in perfectly good 

order e, g. The ship and her cargo are safe and sound.— M, Edge- 
worth. ' ' ^ ^ 

Safe hind, safe find [Proverb] Pit ''alt’t,* t(m 

aWlSiPra WI ’Its?! ?t? Things carefully kept will 

be found safe when wanted e g 
Dry sun, dry wind, 

' 'Safe bind, safe find. — TnssER, ' 

Safe conduct si»5til1 fell felWW 5fel ?ttc® 

SliSftlS That which gives safe passage ; either a convoy or guard, or a 
writing or passport, given to a person to enable him to travel with 
safety through a hostile country e g. All the princes, through whose 
-territories he had to pass, granted him a safe fonditcf.— Robertson. 

Safe from ( C?ft? Secure from e. g. From nepotism 

Alexander V was safe ; for he was without kindred or relatives.— 
Milman 

Safe-guard ^ ^ That which defends or 

protects • e. g. The sword, the safe-guard of thy brother’s throne.— 
Granville 

Safety buoy—A buoy to enable a.person to float in wa ter ; a safety belt. 

Safety ma'toh cilfetH^il^ ’fftW? ^ A match 

which will only light on a specially prepared surface . 

Safety pin Pt '5’H i^Vtcsf « ’Itra ^ A pm made 

in the form of a clasp, with a guard covering its point so that it wilt 
not prick the wearer, ^ . 

Safety valve A valve which is held shut by a spring ®‘' . 

and opens automatically to permit the escape of steam or confined 
gas from a boiler, when the pressure becomes too great for safety . 
used figuratively , a safe-guard. _ 

fSail before the mast [Nauttcgl] 'srsitt ’IM ?1 

isKe among the common sailors : take to the occMnof^ 
Mdinary sailori as distinguished from an officer • e. g. And, mde 
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• bad as his clothes were, and coarsely as he spoke, he had none of the 
appearance of a man who had satled before the mast — Stevenson. 

Sail before the wind (Sit5t^t(?) ^ ^IsR Go in the direction 
towards which the wind is blowing. 

Sail cloee to the wind [ Figuratwely and colloquially ] ffn 

■Slto??rain, .!S5pi 'EftR'l -SRI iltt?; Run a great 

risk , so behave as to make one’s self liable to harm or danger e. g. 
He had always been so especially hard on a certain kind of young 
English gentleman, who has sailed too close to the wind at home, and 
who Comes to the colony to be whitewashed. — Kingsley. 

Sail in the same boat with ■ri’F tBtpftn ^strt, wjiijii!. (^fW 58) JR^t^l- 

Be equally exposed to risk or danger or misfortune with { a 

person ) 

Sail (or Ship) of the line ^5 WCR 5|t5r85t!il 8tiif5 

( Before steam navig.it!on ), a man-of-war large enough to 
take a place in the line of battle , a vessel superior to a frigate [ In 
this sense the word 'Sail' has the same form in both singular and 
plural ] eg Before he left Egypt he burnt three of the prizes. 
They could not have been fitted for a passage to Gibraltar m less than 
a month, and that at a great expense, and with the loss of the service 
of at least two sail of the It ne — Southey. 


Sail under false colours ^*1 ffiSi Rl Pretend to be what 

one IS not , try to deceive, [ The allusion is to pirate vessels which 
hoist any colours to elude detection 3. 

Sail with the stream or tide egfos it! Prsql, tfCw 

iptspR oftitwtst ^ eftst cfasl ^ 

Act with the majority without making any attempt to think or act 
independently e g. To sail wtlh the stream, to agree with the 
company, is not his humour. — Hazlitt 


Sail within the wind TO 511^11:0 «(Rira 5'^ ^ 

’itra Go to the very verge of propriety, or act so as 

just to escape the letter of the law. i- i- 

Sailor king William IV of England, who 

Admfrahn midshipman in 1779 and was made Lord High 

Saint Anthony’s Firo f^*fc5rtit Erysipelas. [ From the tradition that 

Sal volatile igq A solution of carbonate of ammonia in alcohol— 

Sne he^d^lS ■ r ‘his moment, 

'if . j ® ’'"’S fa'-e at the ill-success of her search 
devoted herself to administering sal w/afi/z.-ENGLisa DIagazine. ' 
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Salad days ^ Days of inevpenence, when one is very frrecn ; 

c. g. My salad days, when I was green in judgment.— Shakespeiire, 

Sale 'by bulk Hi ’itPtsI ) fett A sale of goods 

as they are, without weight or measure. 

Sale by inch of candle (or by the candle) An auction 

in which persons are allowed to bid only till a small piece of candle 
burns out. 

Salic law— By the application of this law, females were e\cluded from 
succession to the throne of France 

Sally of youth ■•JlritjeHs ^ B’teBl An act of levity incident to 

young age t g. The excursion was esteemed but a sally of youih,— 
WOTTOW. , , 

Salt a mine [ Colloquial ] 5lt^ ?! St?!? Is 41 

^ Deposit ore in a mine cunningly so as to 

deceive persons who inspect it regarding its value • e.g. If it hadn't 
been for the Dutchman’s story they would never have known the viti,c 
•was sailed at all.— E nglish Newspaper. 


Salt an invoice 5t^!I '3fII ^ Put the extreme 

value upon each article. 

Salt garden An arrangement for 

the natural evaporation of sea*water for the production of salt. 

Salt horse (^tsihsi Salted beef [ Slang ]. 

Salt marsh spll ^1 JttpTS Grassland subject to the overflow of 

(The) 'sair'of the earth ^#5^ 

^ ) Perfectly good men so called 

because they are above the putrefactions of the w-orld, t. e., vices and 
temptations , (nowl high and mighty ones, [ The expression is taken 
from the Bible, wherein the text runs —"Rejoice and be excecdrn| 
glad for great is your reward m heaven 'S e are the ^ 
car r/i” 1 e. g. We require to call up before us the dissenting coramu 
nity of the period, with its strong underlying sense not 
Hie salt of Hie earth, but that its bounden duty was to prove itseii 

so.— M rs Oliphant. 

Salt pan m«I ^ A pan used for making salt by evaporation. 

Salt pans SR*! crara? Salt works. 

Salt pit A pit where salt is obtained or made. 

Salt water (Sttl ^ Water impregnated with salt, as that 0 

the sea. W3f, siTOtf? Tears 'e.g. 

Mine e\ es are full of tears, I cannot see ; 

And yet salt zoster blinds them not so „ 

But they can see a sort of traitors here.-SirARFSPEARE. 

SaluspopulienpremaleseBtfLoiiir] 

The welfare of the people is the supreme law. 


Salve ! [LcHii] Hail f 
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Salvation army ^ OfW An organisation for prosecuting the work of 

Christian evangelisation. This sect was founded in London in 1861 by 
William Booth. [chanty. 

(A) Saiaaritan A benevolent person who is active in 

Sambo ^ ^ Nickname for a coloured man 

or a negro. ' . . 

Samian earth. apfBi w ( 4 CiTt«ti! PiKsi oMi ) A species of clay 
from Samos, formerly used in medicine as an astringent 

(The) Samian letter. — The letter Y, used by Pythagoras as an emblem 
of the straight narrow path of virtue which is one, but if once deviated 
from, the further the lines ate extended the wider becomes the breach, 
—Brewer e g, 

"When reasons doubtful, like the SatMon. hiter, 

Points him two ways, the narrower the better," 

(The) Samian poet — Simonides the satirist, born at Samos. 

(The) Samian sage— Pythagoras, born at Samos e. g 

’Tis enough. 

In this late age, adventurous to have touched 
Light on the numbers of the Samtan raye.— T hompson. 

Samson’s crown (?t ^ 5 pit<rt ^ An 

achievement which costs the life of the doer. [The allusion is to the 
fact that when the captive Samson was brought forth to make sport 
for the Philistines in the temple of Dagon, he pulled down, the temple 
and killed many of his enemies at the cost of his own life ] 

(A) Sancho panza A magistrate. 

Sanction to ( Pfpl Ratification or confirmation of ; 

approbation of , support to e g. The distribution of land into parishes 
enforces a church jawcfinw to every civil privilege. — Emerson 

Sanctum Sanctorum [ Lohn ] " PJ tic?[ 

The holy of holies , the room in a house 
which another person must not enter without permission or invitation. 

Sand bag ( ^ A bag filled with sand or earth, 
used for various purposes, as in fortification, for ballast, &c. , a long 
bag filled with sand, used as a club by assassins 

Sand ball fjlfaj® C’lt^ Soap mixed with sand and made 

into a ball for use at the toilet. 

Sand bath m sgnj wmf’l’TO A bath m which the body is im • 
mersed m hot sand. 


Sand blind '5[^ sfl Virtually blind, but 

prefix wm, meaning ‘half) e.g. 
This IS my true-begotten father, who, being more than sand-hhnd 
knows me not.—SHAKESPEARE. ’ 

Sand box ^itpl ifl vm A box with a perforated l,d or cover 

for sprinkling paper with sand; a box carried on bcoZ.ves, Tom 
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which sand runs on the rails in front of the driving wheel, to drevenl 
slipping. 

Sand'dnffc ^ .. Drifting sand. 

Sand flood f^*rl^r A vast body of sand.borne along by the wind. 

Sand hill A hill of sand. 

(One’s) sand has run out ’srtiJnitcw One’s allotted 

term of life has expired • one’s Lfe is about to be extinct. [The word 
‘Sand’ here signifies 'moments of time,’ from the use of the sand m 
the hour-glass ] e g "Hush, my child— never talk of dying Please 
God, you have many years of life before you ” She shook her golden 
head a little sadlv "No, doctor, my sand has run out ■ and perhaps 
it IS as well ” — Haggard 

(The) sandman is about c»lt^ TO U is bed time, for the children 
rub their eyes, as if dust or sand was in them. [ cf. The dustman has 
arrived 1. 

Sand of life Duration of life. [ The phrase is taken from the 

sand in the hour-glass by which time was formerly measured ] t. g. 
My sand of life is almost run out. ' [ wind. 

Sand storm A cloud of sand driven violently by the 

Sandwidh man 'S <£|^ <5^ «lt^ ^ 

The advertisement displayer who walks on the streets, 
with one placard board hung before and another behind him. 

Sang Azul [Ffench'\ Of aristocratic descent. 

Sang bleu [French'^ Of aristocratic descent , "blue blood ’’ 

ang froid [French, cold blood] , ^^fti Indifference, coolness , 

without temper or irritation. 

Sang pur [French] Pure blood , of aristocratic birth. 

Sanguine in ( Warm or ardent in e. g. 
They were most sanguine in their expectations. 

Sanguine of ( C^t*! - confident of: 


e g We are sanguine of success. — Webster. 

Sansfoy, Sansjoy, Saneloy — Three Saracen brothers in Spenser's 
Faerie Queene ' nYio coxed for neither God nor man ( meaning /(wi/i- 
less, joyless, lawless ). 

SauB peur et sans reproohe [ French ] '8 Without fear, 

without reproach, Chevalier de Bayard was so called. 

Sans souci [French] Free and easy , the palace near Potsdam 

so named by Frederick the Great. , u .i,.. 

Santa Oasa ( /ifa/ the holy house )-The reputed house in %Uiich the 
Virgin Mary lived at Nazareth, miraculously translated to Dalmatia, 

Santa Saus-Th?patron saint of children, St. Nicolas who is supposed 
to make gifts to them at Christmas time. 

Sap the foundation of hS ft's?? ^ Undermine, destroy gradually : 
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g g. Oppression of the people by their ruler saps the foundation of an 
empire* 

Saroenefi oh r4 ingfl Loving rebukes • e, g. The child red- 

dened "and hesitated, while the mother, v/ith many a fye and such 
sarcenet cktdin^s as tender mothers give to spoiled children •— ScoTt 
(A) Sardanapalua C«Jt? A luxurious, extravagant, self- 

willed tyrant ( Sardanapalus was the king of Nineveh and Assyria 
noted for luxury and voluptuousness ). 

Sardonic smUe 'ER®t‘5[5T ^tPl* A smile of contempt , forced 

smile : e, g, 

’Tis Envy’s safest, surest rule 
To hide her rage in ridicule , 

The vulgar eye the best beguiles 

When all her snakes are decked with smiles. 

Sardonic smiles by rancour raised — Swift. 

Sash window w ^ weul ^ A sluice 

window I a window that moves up and down like a sluice. 
Satanfindsaomomisohief still for idle bands to do [Proo'eri] 
csttc^ ’WH 511 &St5f511 TO I 

<The) Satamo school d jiks 3}f fft spitcsfit ^ 'sRstI 

ftw ’tjf A class of writers whose productions are thought to be 

characterised by an impatience 0 '' restraint, a disgust at the whole 
constitution of society, an impassioned and extravagant strain oF 
sensibility, and a presumptuous scorn of all moral rules, as well as of 
the holiest truths of religion [ So Southey called Lord Byron and 
his imitators,, who set at defiance the generally received notions of 
religion Of English writers, Byron, Shelley, Moore, and Bulwer are 
the most prominent. — Brewer ]. 

Satisfied with { cTO Pleased with , contented with ‘ e, g. 

- Not siUsfied vnth this, he proceeded to make other instruments in 
succession — Smiles 

Satisfy a olaiui ( or demand ) Comply with a demand * 

eg A grave question arose whether the money should be paid 
directly to the discontented chiefs, or should be employed to satiny the 
claims which Argyle had against them Macaulay, 

' Satisfy (ont) of TmA) fei^vrt5f51 ^ 

Convince (one) of e g. This satisfied us of the falsehood of the 
woman's story —Warren. 

Saturated with ( C'Ftsf ^ 5(i ^ Soaked With , moistened 

with e, g. Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast expanse 
of emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture of the Atlantic.— 

Macaulay ( f'FI) ^lill Filled with - e. g-. ' Our commerce is 
. saturated with fraud.— Froode. 
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Saturnian days 'srttsitf 'e ’SjSlJfst? ft*} Days of dulness when 
everything is venal. 

Saturnine temper Grave, dull, and )ieavy disposi- 

tion. Those born under the planet Saturn are said by astrolojfers to 
have such a disposition, ® 

Sauce-boat UtfsRt? *tl3r A vessel with a lip for pouring out sauce. 

Sauce-box ^ C^It^ A saucy, impudent fellow. 

(The) Sauce is better than the fish [Proverb] ^ (50 51? 

The accessories are better than the mam part. 
[This may be said of a book in which the plates and getting up are 
better than the matter it contains. — B rswer]. 

Saucer eyes Large, round and glaring eyes. 

Saucer oath^5l1?5(5(»t^l1 W^t»tt['‘If I donot speak the truth may 
my soul be cracked and broken like the saucer". So saying the Chinese 
dashes the saucer on the ground. — Brewer ]. 

Saul among the prophets — Applies to one who unexpectedly shines- 
in a department not his own, ( The Jews said, 'Is it possible that Saul 
can be a convert v j, 

Saut lairda o’ Dunsoore 

Lords or gentlemen who have only a name but no money. 

Save-all 'S(»t5n A contrivance to save anything from being 

wasted. 

Save appearances j w 

orSKl Preserve a decent outside j avoid exposure 
of anything disgraceful or embarrassing e, g Johnson long afterwards 
owned that though he had saved appearances he had taken care that 
the Whig dogs should not have the best of it,— MACiiuLAY. 

Save from ( ^ 5l<1 Preserve 

from ; make safe from e g. Thou hast quitted all to save a world 
from utter loss.— Milton. 

Sava one from his friends . 

( wW 51«(5( (Sflf ^^<8 >£1^^ 55 ) | 

Save one’s bacon [Colloqmal] silw tW*t, ^ 

■st^? Sit® Save one's flesh or body ; escape 

without bodily injuiy or harm of any other kind e g Jim drew a long 
breath, and said brutally, yet something of satisfaction, "You have 
saved pour bacon this time."— Reade, 

Save one’s face '5|f% ’ftl ^ Narrowly avoid almost 

inevitable disgrace, disaster or discomfiture. 

Save one’s skin [ Colloquial ] *ttilf9^ ^ 

?>irl Escape without injury , get off with one's life e, g. We niKt 
vvith many of these dangerous civilities, wherein it is hard for a man to 
save both his slin and his credit— L’E strangb. 

Save tbe mark ^ An exclamation of irom- 
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cal astonishment or scorn-— from the usage of archery. The word 'God' 
IS elliptical here. ^ ^ sit ^ I 

Save well epend well [Pmiki J] Vni ^ ^ I 

(Be) Saved by the skinofone’eteeth— See Escape by the skin 
of one’s teeth, and By the skin of one’s teeth. 

Saving your presence ^ Ppl5(^*t ^ 

■^pf^ Without the slightest disrespect to yourself. 

Saving one’s own reverence W ithout disrespect 

to one’s own self 

Saving ( or Save 1 your reverence ’stt’Wa ( 5i5l*lW3 ) ofe siSs; 
<2tii^ *3^, 5lV With all due 


respect to you. 

Savings bank irtp.Wil ^ A bank in which savings 

or earnings are deposited and put at interest. 

Savoir farre [Frtttch] 

^ ^ *It? Ready wit , skill in getting out of a difficulty t e. g. He had 
great confidence in his savoir-faire — Scott 

Savour of ( ) ^‘1 ^ Vtif sRl*! ^ Have a particular smell or 
taste of ( PFpi ) ■el ^ atf^ Partake of the quality 

or nature of , smack of «. g, I have rejected everything that savours 
of pasty —Addison, 

Savonr of the pan or frying-pan [ Colloquial ] ctftl ^ lUjU 

\Ftg ] ^Rl Indicate the presence or influence of 

heresy e, g. Bishop Nix of Norwich used to call the persons whom 
he^suspected of heretical opinions, “men savouring of the frying-panf 

Saw-bonea— Surgeon's apprentice. 

Saw log A log of suitable size for saw- 


Saw pit ^5 stl A pit over which timber is sawed by two men 
one standing above the timber and the other below ^ ' 

Sawny (or Sandyi— A Scotchman , a contraction of Alexander 

Saw the air ^ artsrtfl Move the hand up and down. 

^ “> ‘he occasion- 

rniftr-SKEW.*‘'“'''^ 'vartnTylu^off 'I'fJ;, m ten 

Say Cor Speak) a good word for ^ ^ 
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" Speak anythipg in favour of ( a person )• e.g. I was desired by my 
friend to say a good word for the young clerk, who was still a novice. 

,Say a lesson nti ^ ^ ’tsl ^ Repeat, recite, or rehearse 

a lesson e, g. She has profited so well already by your counsel, that 
she can say her lesson . — DrydkN. 

Say an ape’s paternoster 'sci ^ if ^ ^ *!t? f pfl 

Chatter with fright or cold, like an ape. 

Say bo (or boo) to a goose *ciO" ®5t or^ Fright- 

en a goose by uttering the exclamation "bo" or '‘boo", [hgurattvely 

and colloquially ] ’Rl Open the mouth, 

utter even a Single word • e, g. He looks as fierce as a tiger, as much 
as to say, “Say boo to a godse, if you dare."— HaliburtoN. 

Say ditto to [Colloqutal] ’IH fRi Say nothing more 

than acquiesce in what one has said before e, g. Dr. Lavergne was a 
convinced Republican , his wife’s convictions resembled those of the 
wise and unassuming politician who was content to say ditto to Mr. 
Burke,— Norris. 

Say grace ^ »tRr C<f<3Sl Render thanks to God 

before or after meal e, g. Mr Pickwick having .raid gtace, paused 
for an instant and looked around. — Dickers. 

<To) say nothing of { fw:?? ) *11 ^1 ’ll ‘(t^csio Even i£ 

we leave out of account e.g. Bacon was, to say nothing c/his 
’ highest claims to respect, a gentleman, a nobleman, a scholar, a states- 
man, a man of the first consideration in society, a man far advanced 
m years. — MACAiaAV. 

Say of ( WPrtVl? ’Pll Speak about • e, g. He had much 

to say of America, the more that it gave occasion for his favourite 
topic — that society is being enlightened by a superficial tuition, out ot 
all proportion to its being restrained by moral culture —Emerson. 
Say one’s Say everything that one has 

to say . e g. \ have said my say, and let any body else say theirs ano 
fire away. — Dickens. , 

-Say over one’s beads s[t«r| ^*(1 Tell one’s beads, i, e,, repeat one s pra- 
yers by the help of the beads. 

(To) say the least ’it? >1^ 

ap ^ ^(^9 Even when everything that might 

be said of anything is not said . e, g The extent of her worldly know- 
ledge was, to say the leait, very questionable,— Dickens. 

Say to { f ) ^vfl Speak to -e.g. I have something particular to 
say to you, but it must be, in private.— W arren. 

-Saying and doing are two difierent things [ Proverb} 

' ^irl # fstf I 

Soalding-hot ’tsi’f £*1 CR Hot enough to scald or burn. 
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(The) Scales fell lirom one’s eyes ^ 

One's ej'es began to see clearli> e. g The sco-'es then fell ^om his 
eyes and he began to consider the conduct of the Hyderabad Resident 
in another light and to feel more kindly towards him — Kaie, 

Scale of esistenoes Progressive series or graduation 

of beings. 

Scalp look A long tuft of hair left on the crown of the head by 

the warriors of some tribes of American Indians. 

(A) soaldod dog fears cold water \Proverb\ ^ WCs ^tt»( ’it 

Scandal has wings [Provn i] ^ ^ I 

Scandal broth 51 Tea so called because some women talk scandal 
over their tea-cups Also called “Chatter -broth" r f I proposed to 
my venerated visitor to summon mj house-keeper with the tea 
equipage , but he rejected my proposal with disdain • —“No scandil 
broth," he exclaimed, '"No unidea’d woman’s chatter for me" — Scott. 

Scandalum magnetum [Lattii] csitWil Words m derogation of 
peers, judges, and other great officers of the realm. 

Soanderbeg’s sword must have Soanderbeg’s am "tft? ^ ’Elt? 
5itC5, ^ 5fC51 sitll None but Ulysses can draw Uljrsses' bow, 

Soant-of-graea A mad cap , a wild, disorderly, graceless 

fellow t g You, a gentleman of birth and breeding associate j our- 
self with a sort of scant-ef-graee, as men call me —-Scott 

(A) Scantling of wit ^ A small quantity or a bit of 

intelligence 

Soape gallows— One who has escaped the gallows. 

Scape-goat tilos tspsra Sptp! WtC5i! pi ’(ifew *ttfe 

Cvesl ^ A person on whom is laid the blame which really belongs to 
others ; or, a person singled out from a number of guilty people and 
made to bear the punishment which is due alike to all, one or a few 
only being punished as an example to others [ The allusion is to a 
Jewish custom Two goats being brought to the altar of the taber- 
nacle on the day of atonement, the high priest cast lots , one was for 
the Lord, and the other for Azazel. The goat on which the first lot 
fell was sacrificed, the other was the seape-goai , and the high priest 
having, by confession, transferred hts own sms and the sms of the 
people to It, the goat svas taken to the wilderness and suffered to 
escape — Brewer]’ e g It is a very easy thing for a government to 
make a scape-goat, and the world would have been delighted as it 
alnaj’s is, to find a victim.— Lord Beacok»field. 

(The) soape-goat of the family One made to 

bear the blame of the rest of the family, one always chidden and 
found fault with, let who may be in fault. [ See supra. ] 

Scape-grace 'TH?!®! dt? , •Rt’R A scamp < worthless or wicked fellow, 
Scarborough warning ’Sfjtn ^ 'Si® ^«tl Blow first, warning after, 
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( In Scarborough robbers used to be dealt with in a summary manner 
Another version —Thomas Stafford, in 1557, seized the castle of 
Scarborough without warning ). 

-Scare away Drive away by frightening. 

«cara-orow»l®tW#:s ^5t55%1 ^ 

^ Anything set up to frighten crows or other fowls from 
cornfields, [ Htnce ] "Sifstl ’ll ®j[ 

Anything terrifying without danger , a vain terror e. g. A scare-crow 
set to frighten fools away, — D rydbn f [Slang}, 

Scare up ^fel ’FKl ^ Find by search, as if beating foe game. 

Scarlet fever 4^31^ ^ A dangerous and highly contagious 

fever so named from the scarlet rash or eruption which accompanies 


It. [ Colloquial 3 ^ The 

preference of English women for the military order. [ Scarlet or ted 
IS the British military colour}. 


Scarlet Woman ^ C’ttt’R citfl’lH 

Pagan Rome, Papal Rome, or the World in' its antiChris- 
tian sense. [The allusion is to the woman in the Bible, Rev. XVII. 4 
& 5] S‘ Opinion ! it's what the believers in the Scarlet Woman call 
inveterate contumacy jthey used to burn people for it.— J. Pattn. 
Scatter to the winds ^ ^1 ciretil , stfiifeiF ^al cifsn 

Disperse , scatter abroad e, g. The raiser's wealth fell into the hands 
of his nephews and was soon scattered to tke wt«ifs.~-McMoRDiB. 

'ilt’Fafni fa’ll Frustrate and overthrow} destroy, e.g. The pros- 
pects of the Catholics m England were scattered to the vuads.—^Kom^, 

Scatter with one hand, gather with two [ Proverb ] ot^ ftes isfs, 


5^ I 

Scavenger’s Daughter An instrument of torture in- 

vented by Sir W. Skevmgton in the reign of Henry VIIl. The 
machine compressed the body by bringing the head to the knees, and 
so forced blood out of the nose and ears. 


Scene of action ’itsit’I?®! ; Place or work of any kind of battle, 

.(The) schoolmaster is abroad ^ xcifi 

Education is now widely spread among the people and it will bear 
fruit e g. Let the soldier be abroad, if be will ; he can do nothing 
in this age. There is another personage abroad, the schoolmaster is 
abroad, and I trust him, armed with his primer, against the soldiers 
in full array. — Lord Brougham, 

Schoolmen — Certaih tneologicians of the Middle Ages ; — so called be- 
cause they lectured in the cloisters or Cathedral schools founded by 
Charlemagne and his immediate successors. 

Scientific method The method employed in exact science, 

Scio’B blind old bard— Homer. Sciois the modern name of Chios in 
the .lEgean Sea. 
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SoissorB and paste [ Colloquial ] JR’JW'iaitfJra 

Compilation , things required by the lower order of the 
editorial staff of a newspaper or other periodical to work with, scissors 
being employed to cut out extracts from other papers, and paste to 
fasten them e g They saw in the applicant for the editorship 
merely an inferior, whose duty had probably been in the scissois and 
paste department.— Besant. 

Soisaora to gnnd ^ Purpose to serve , work to per- 

form e, g That the Emperor of Austria has his own scissors to 
grind goes without saying , but for the present it is Russia who keeps 
the ball rolling —English Newspaper. 

SoofifatfpmfVp) atfe ’Rl Sneer at t.g. The 

hearts of some people are grown so callous and wicked that they scoff 
at religion itself. 

Scold roundly WGlll Bring to book. 

Scoop net Ilt? < 11 ^ Jft® A kind of handnet used in fishing, 

>5^ A net for sweeping the bottom of a river. 

Scoop wheal afCcrtCStsR 5JF A wheel for raising water, having scoops or 
buckets attached to its circumference 

Score down ^5! Mark down 

Score off ^ Compensate 

Score out \fell Expunge. 

Score up— Charge , run up an account. 

Scornful dogs will eat dirty paddy TO csTtc^P >!15W 

’It'd R ifi?) 'H’TS In emergency men rtriH do 

many things which they would scorn to do in easy circumstances, 

Soot and lot— See Pay scot and lot. 

Scotch fiddle [ Slang ] The itch. 

Scotch breakfast § 5 ,^ CSTSil A substantial meal. ( The Scots ate 

famous for their break-fast tables and teas and no people in the world 
are more hospitable ) 

Scotch marriage pi ftiitc? R =11 , 

Common-law marriage , an irregular marriage c. g, A good many 
years ago, when I was very young, and a consummate fool, I got 
myself entrapped into a icoich mariiagc — Miss Braddon, 

Scotch mist r 

A coarse, dense mist, like fine ram e g. “Drip, drip, drip !" cried 
Celia pettishly , "one of these odious Scotch mists, that is as likely to 
last for a week as for an hour" — Miss Braddon. 

(A) Scotch pmt— Two English quarts. 

Soot-fcOB flfftPIil TW Free from the payment of the scot or 

tax. [ Heme ] Unhurt ■ safe , unmolested : t, g. It certainly 
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would have been a very bad precedent if the thief had got off wo/- 
English Newspaper. 

Scotland Yard artff:? 'sttel The head-quarters of the 

London Police e. g. He’ll'bleed you to your last six pence, and, as 
likely as not, when you’re cleaned out he’ll write to Scotland Yard — 

D. C. Murray. [ Figurattvely ] ‘jfstOR CSft? The police e, g. Who 

set Scotland Yard on my heels ? Who put you up to the fact that I am 
the man who called himself Chicot ?— Miss Braddon 

Scourge of Ohristians-Nuruddin Mahmmod of Damascus fiir6— 
1174) . [ of the Vandals. 

Scourge of God-— (i) Attila, king of the Huns, and (2) Gensenc, king 

Scourge of Princes— Pietro Aretino, so called for his Satires. (1492— 

(A) Scourge (or lash) of scorpions A specially severe 

punishment. ( In the Middle Ages a scourge of 4 or 5 thongs set with 
steel spikes and leaden weights was called a Scorpion— B rewer ). 

Scourge of the human race orf^ A person who 

inflicts great and wide-spread sufferings on mankind e. g. Timur is 
said to have been a scourge of the human race. 

Scout an idea PFft Reject an idea with 

disdain eg, 1 scout the idea of turning a dishonest penny. 

Scrap-book a JfW ’IW ^ A blank 

book for the preservation of short literary extracts and prints. 

Scrape ( or Scrape up ) a sum of money 

^ ^1 Acquire or save a sum of money penuriously, collect a 
sum of money by small savings e g. So by little and little, and not 
living high, I managed to scrape vp the hundred pounds at last— 
OlCK£NS* 

Scrape acquaintance csftc^ T5l1 , 

■atf ^*11 Make one's self acquainted with persons by methods of 
insinuation 1 seek acquaintance otherwise than by introduction ; curry 
favour e, g. ' Neither my wife nor I knew more than five people ; 
for, to tell the truth, we were all the world to one another, and cared 
little for scraping together promiscuous acgaowfaKce.— Warren. 

Scrape along'C^tW^ ( ^ Get along m the world 


Scrape through ('Ppst sfl ) Pass , 
an examiniation, &c. 'by the skin of one’s teeth’. 

Scratch oraie A game played with a piece of string stmteh^e 

across’the two hands The art is so to cross the thread, as to produce 
■ a resemblance to something, and for another so ‘0 transfer it to his 
own hands as to change the former figure into some other resemblance. 

(A) Scratch crew, pack, &c.r^ w ^ 

' ^ ^ srsirt ^ A team taken at r-andom or got 

together ^nyhoyv, not theregu'ar team- e. g. It seems now to be 
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generally understood that Constantinople itself is not to be defended by 
this country, unless Hungarian feeling should make Austria fight, and 
unless a scratch pack of other allies can also be obtained. — English 
Magazine. 

Soratoh down ^ Make a rough sketch, 

Soratoh up t#!!! , \f|ll| OfEll Erase ; nib out ; 

obliterate. 

Soratoh raoe ’ll A race without restrictions regarding 

the entrance of competitors , also, one for which the competitors are 
chosen by lot 

Screaming farce pi isi^ih A farce that makes the 

spectators scream with laughter. 

Screw in Force m by screwing or twisting. 

Screw into ^ •S'RsI (wk Pt^tis) ^*13 '^iit Distort into e. g. 
He serewid his face into a hardened smile. 

And said Sebastian knew to govern slaves — Dryden, 

Screw jack ®tfil ^ fpRpt ira A machine for raising great weights. 

(A) Screw looeo ^ PtHttf Some- 

thing wrong or out of order , a little mad t. g My uncle was con- 
firmed in his original impression that something dark and mysterious 
was going forward, or, as he always said himself, that there was a screv) 
loose somewhere.— Dickens 

(A) Screw of anything CTO pFp ’ffsitsr ♦tpPIt'l A small quantity of 
anything, such as may be put into a screw of paper 

Screw one’s courage (to the sticking place) 'sreot ^ Muster 
up courage be resolute e.g (i) He was screvnng fits cow age io 
face the ordeal which he knew was now before him.— Thackeray, 

( 2 ) Screv! your cow age to the sticking place. 

And we'll not fail — S hakespeare. 

Screw out filfl <« fit ill 'I'etll Press out ; extort 

Screw up PR els’ll ’W ^ Fasten, as if by a screw e.g A 

miser will always be glad to hang his money-boxes, screwed up, 

?( SrRfw rat«I1 Distort and turn upwards e g She 

screwed up her lips in contempt, and said nothing. '^’1^ '^TtpBlI 
Force , bring by violent pressure e g. This was declared 
treasonable, and many other delinquencies were screwed up to the 
penalty of death and confiscation. — Scott 

Screw-wrench. ’CaftW A lever for turning screws. 

Screwed on right »lf?r9til Clear-headed e. g His heart is in 

the right place and his head was screwed on right too — Bolderwood. 

Screwed on the wrong way 3rt«tl ’It^, Crochety , not right. 

Scruple at { PPlfi fw?I ) JiWR '’Rll Make difficulty at . doubt or 

hesitate at e. g Men scruple at the lawfulness of a set form of divine 
worship.— South, 

63 
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Scum of society ■^i^iCsut 'siRs ^ The most restless and worthless 
part of society. [ship in order to sink it. 

Scuttle a ship Bore a hole in a 

Scuttle off ^ orssi Make off hurriedly. 

Scuttle out CTS^ Skedaddle ; sneak off quickly, 

Scylla and Oharybdis— See Between Soyila and Oharybdis. 

Sea girt Isle— England. [ his ench Revolution ) 

(The) Sea-green Incorruptible— Robespierre ( as called by Carlyle in 
Sea-horror ^ Tempest ; gale. 

Sea-horse A fabulous creature, half-horse and half- fish, 

represented in classic mythology, as driven by sea-gods or ridden fay 

the Nereids The walrus ; the hipopotamus or river-horse, 

[ Figuratively ] i'lC®! ^ <8 sit 'slW A wave broken on the 

rocks or the shore ; a breaker e, g. Alice’s eyes are fixed on the 
white sea-horses — Austen Pember. 


Sea-lawyer -ilR^ A sailor ( also applied to a soldier ) who knows all 
about his rights and is always arguing, raising objections to the orders 
of his superior officers. 

Sea-legs [ 5fltZors’ Cant ] '5?|ittc*i!liM's 

^ ^ Legs able to maintain their possessor upright in 

stormy weather at sea, that is, ability to stand or walk steadily on deck 
when a vessel is rolling or pitching in a rough sea e. g> It was one 
of those doubtful days when people who are conscious of not possessing 
good sea-legs, and who yet enjoy a sail in moderate weather, are prone 
to hesitate.-7-J Patn. 

Sea-Scorpion — Lobster , — so called by the Arabs, 


Sea-service Navy, 

Sea sick Affected with nausea through 

the rolling of a vessel at sea. 

Sea- worthy Fit for the voyage by the sea. 

Seal one’s fete ( or Seal the fete of) «fl<U'8 %T PiR3 

cretll Ratify one’s fate, i.e, fix one’s doom ■ 
e, g. The failure in the examination sealed my fate. 

Seal one’s lips -^pfsTS ^ ^ ^’*11 fil ^ ^ ^ fil 

Shut or close one's mouth , keep quiet, or make one keep quiet • e. g. 
He looked at Sussex, and- the idea of the triumphant smile which 
could clothe his cheek upon hearing the avowal, sealed hts lips — 
Scott. 

Seal one’s perdition ftPF'f ’Fill Ratify or fix future 

misery or eternal death • a. g. If we reject the truth, we seal out own 
perdition, — J. M. Mason. < ' 

Seal ring ^ V| ^ ^ 1 ^ A ring having a seal engraved on it, or 
ornamented with a device resembling a seal ; a signet ring. 
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'Seal up cstt?? ^1 Render secure by seating ; as, to seal up a letter. 

'TO ^ Shut or close firmly e g Seal up your lips, and give 
no words but ''raura,” — S hakespeare. 

Sealed book cq ftqs AVi qt^l 3?9 pi «rii:^ ql 

Something that is kept so secret as not to allow anybody to have 

any knowledge about it, ^ssts pOT Something that is quite 
unknown e g Nature with her truth remains to the bad, to the 
selfish and the pusilanimous, for ever a sealed book, — Carlyle 

Seamy side ^’>1 The wrong side or the worst side e g. “You see 
the side of human nature in its most seamy attire " ( Sftqt, stpfsl 
Rq*', cq fqt<F t^lB q|Cq>, (ij <?(.<? seamy 

side qtq 1 ) 

(The) Sear and yellow leaf cq »ttPfq1 W'f ^ The leaf that 
IS no longer green but is turned yellow and about to drop off the tree, 

[ Hence, //Mratiw/y ] qqq, qt^^, qqq ^ 'Srtqa The condition 
of ripe old age, when one is about to die e. g 

I have lived long enough , my way of life 

Is fall'n into ihe sear, ihe yellow leaf . — Shakespeare. 

Saar up qqi ^51 oreni Close by seating or cauterising , stop. e. g. Cherish 
veins of good humour, and sear up those of ill.— Temple. 

Search, after ( (PFtq Pfl? ql 'SFWq'a ) ^ ^ Seek after, 

look for e. g The searek after the great men is the dream of youth, 
and the most serious occupation of manhood. — Eemebson 

Search for ^Jratq Seek for , look for e, g. You should search 

for the ring you have lost. 

Search into ^ ^ cqql Inquire into , examine very minutely ; e, g. 
It suffices that they have once, with care, sifted the matter and 
searched into all the particulars — Locke 

Search others for their virtues, thyaelfforthy feults [i’poneyi] 
"aq u tqc^ c<rtq q^cq i 

Search out qtf^ ■qrql Seek till found , find by seeking e, g. 'We 
should do our very best to search out the truths of Nature.— 'Webster, 

Search-warrant [Law] qfqfStlW qirsqtql A precept authorising a person 
to enter houses, shops, and the like, to search, usually, for goods stolen 
but sometimes for other purposes ' 

Searching examination ’PpHl 'tlW A very close or minute 

examination , a trying examination e.g For his own sake he seemed 
to wish that there should be a searching examination, — Froode. 

Season ■with ( cTO ) “stffsrcqpt^ oraql Imbue with ; e, g. 
Season their youngers uiitk prudent and pious principles. — Bishop 
Taylor, cqslqq ’Fql Qualify by admixture 

with , temper with e, g No adulation was too gross for him, rf 
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seasoned mth wit and boldness — Merivalh; ( ^ 

^ Render agreeable by e. g. You season still vsith sports 

your serious hours. — DrydeN. 

Seasoned food <tlTfJ Food so spiced as to make it 

palatable. [ t,mber. 

Seasoned timber oi slss^i •Fti '^9^ ^sll Thoroughly dried 

Seat of the soul The sensorium. 

Seat of war, or Theatre of war cq erwc*t ^ 53 The country 

where the hostile parties fight their battle. 

Seoluded from { CsfiiFtsR ) Separated from (society 

or intercourse with others) e g. The people felt that no longer the 
throne was occupiedi and the land sucked of its nourishment, by a 
small class of legitimates, all community with the chil- 

dren of the soil.— Emerson. 

Second Adam Jesus Christ, as the covenant head. 

Second cousin 'Sttw? cit^t cro The child of a first 

cousin, ^ , [ spoken of in the Bible. 

(A) Seoond Daniel A wise judge, like the young Daniel 

Second estate ^‘ontt'3'5 The House of Lords in England. 

Seoond girl A female house-servant em- 

ployed to do the lighter work, as chamber work or waiting on table. 

Second-hand Not new e. g Only second-hand books are sold m 
this shop. fsjfS Inferior e. g. He is only a second hand writer of fiction. 

Second nature ‘til^t^'5’ ^ That has become so ingrained ( in one ) that 
It IS next to impossible to shake it off (said of a habit, way of looking at- 
things, and so on) e. g Habit is the second nature 

Second rate '®(tf cat% The second order m size, dig- 

nity, value and the like e. g. They call it thunder of the second-rate, 
—Addison 

Seoond sight ^ The power of seeing things future, 

or distant ; prophetic vision e. g 

Nor less availed his optic sleight. 

And Scottish gift of second sight, — Trumbull. 

Second storey Cift'S'Nt^ (In America) the second range of rooms from 
the street level. This, in England, is called the "first floor", the one 
beneath being the "gi ound floor". 

(A) Second string to one’s bow ^ ai^tsif? f*W»T 

PI WH ^ Other alternative ; any 

means or expedient in reserve if the one employed fails e g More- 
over, in his impatient ambition and indefatigable energy, he had 

, sought a second string to Ins bow • the public and the publishers 
showed their sense of his abilities as a pamphleteer and a novelist, — 
Edinburgh Review, 

Seoond thought (or thoughts) Reconsideration e,g. On 
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second thougfUs, gentlemen, 1 don't wish you had known him.— 
Dickens 

Second thoughts are best [Proierb] CKij St®! I 

Second to Inferior to a In wealth and 

influence he was second io none of the Enchsh nobles.— M acaulay. 

Second wind •ST^tPiil ’ife New 

powers of respiration succeeding to the first breathlessness. 

Secondary colours— See Primary colours. 

Seconded With ( CTtsf pFf ) ^ sjttr Jilif ?(1 litesl Followed 
or succeeded by , attended with , alternated with [ Rate ] e. g. (i) In 
the method of nature, a low valley is immediately seconded 'jiiih an 
ambitious hill. — Fuller, (i) Sm is seconded vntA sin.— South. 

Secret of success WR ipfci-c^ ' 5 ^ The mystery of suc- 

ceeding m any undertaking e, g. In business practice, wisely and 
diligently impioicd, is the great secret of success, — Smiles. 

Secular arm The secular or tem- 

poral autlionty, as distinguished from the spiritual or ecclesiastical. 

Secure against ( WR fVg ) feMf Safe from . e. g. They had 
made the place iivu/t ogainst foreign aggression ( WR fifg) ^C5 

fjraW ’ll iWl ^ Keep safe from , protect against e g. They 
wished to set a precedent which might secure a remote posterity 
agiin.st such evils — MacaULAV 

Secure arms 1 1/ifi/jiyj ’ffilltl SRl ’fill Hold a muskgt with 

the murzlc down, the lock being well up under the arm, and the barrel 
towards the ground, the object being to guard the weapon from being 
net 

Secure from ( C^R feRPi Safe from e g. He conceives 

that the business of the magistrate is not merely to see that the persons 
and property ot the public are secure from attack, but that he ought 
to be a Jack of- all- trades, architect, engineer, school-master, merchant, 
theologian, S:c — .\I acaulav ( R?R ^slfFT ’SSI ^ 

Make safe from , protect from e g (i) Company, though it may 
reprieve a man from his melancholy, yet cannot r«r»re a man /mn 
his conscience — South (aj She was blessed with an elasticity of 
spirits that secured her from any rankling grief — G. Eliot. 

Secure of { PRW ) Trustful of , confident of e. g. 

But thou, secu) e of soul, unbent with woes — Dryden. ( ) 

ftjiii??? ^ ^PlPs^ Doubtless of, sure of e g. He was jeci/re ^a 

hearty welcome — Webster ( C4l*i flRR ) ^ 

Make certain of , assure of c, g It secures its possessor of eternal 
happiness.— Dick. 

Seduce into strati ( WRl ) *1^51 ’It'Slil Allure into , entice 
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into • e. g (i) They cried shame upon his fickleness and perfidy, as 
if he had seduced the young lady into an engagement — Scott. (2) 
He found that wine broke the speU which lay on his fine intellect, and 
was therefore too easily seduced into convivial excess — Macatjlay. 

See a wolf [ Colloquial'\ ^ Lose one’s voice ; 

—from an old superstition.' [See Have seen a wolf]. 

See about ( a thing ) ( pfIsj ^flral C!f«i1 Pay 

attention to ( a thing ) ; consider ( a thing ) e. g. (i) "I requested 
him to see about the matter, and he complied with my request " (2) 
We will see about that — Froude 


See at a glance Understand or comprehend by a 

mere look .e.g. I saw the meaning of the passage at a glance. 

See double [ Colloquial] ^ Be m liquor ; get drunk. 

See eye to eye [ Colloquial ] ^ 'S’F 

Think alike , hold the same views. [The phrase is 
borrowed from the Bible j e. g "We, Behans, have thought fit to 
hold this separate Conference, as in some respects we do not see eje to 
^’e with the Bengalees ” [ treatment. 

See fair play Wts! ^ 'St?l ar«t1 Secure just and eqmt- 

See fit §<1^ ’Rl Think proper or right e.g. 

"What do you mean, sir ?” “Well, simply that tou have not yet 
taken Captain Barker', and e\cuse me, if, knowing Captain Barker 
more than you can possibly do, I warn you that, that part of the ship 
which he sees fit to occupy at this moment will probably be dangerous 
for some time to come.” — B lce Pavilkws. ^ ^ „ j « 

See green in one’s eye [ Slang ] wW Regard a 

person as too credulous or easily to be imposed on e. g 
"Do you seegieen in my eye t 
Oh, pray excuse the slang r’—T Davidson. 

See how (or which way) the oat jumps [ Colloquial ] 55^ 

Watch how 

things are going to turn before committing oneself e.g-. I "f; 

cat jumps minister knows so many languages he hamtt [has not J 

been particular enough to keep’em in separate parcels.— Haliburt^ 

Sec how the land lies [ Nautical ] sil^ltiSiit fjrfsi® « 

g lCi| C «5l -^1 Observe the situation of the land wt a 

view to shape the course of a ship. [ Hence, colloquially ] 

»lt^1 Understand clearly how matters stand.- e.g 

Now I see how the land hes, and I’m sorry for it.— M. Edgeworth. 

See how the squares go arches^'' the 

game proceeds. [ The phrase is taken from the game of ches., 

chess board being formed with squares ]. ^ . 

See how the wind blows ^1^ ^ 

^ ’StW 51®! Observe w 
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influence, favourable or adverse, IS likely to alTect the existing state 
of things e, g. The rate-payers of Calcutta have protested strongly 
against the proposed law, and arc now seeing how the vnnd blovis. 

See into (C^tTfsi ’KU aft’rt Penetrate into , dis- 

cern , understand c. g. To tell the truth, I have not yet been able 
to sec into his meaning. 

See into ( or through. ) a millstone [ Colloquial ] fro Ofptc® 

’tt^l See into or through a difhcult matter. 

See land ^f=?5intl ♦Itein, '*|<f'^ stTO TttiH ^ 'SilPHtil ^ ^ 
’tt'851 Have a prospect of adversity being past e g. Poor fellow ' he 
has had a long series of misfortunes, but I hope he now sees land, — 
McMordic. 

See life JitHltl ^ See practically the hardships of 

life e g Those who would know the miseries of the poor must see 
lift, and endure it — Goldsiiith. 

See of 3lff cfjn Observe e g. The more she saso of Alice, the 

more was slic lost m wonder at the romance of which the beautiful 
girl h.id been the heroine — Litton* 

Seo ono far ( or at York ) first [Colloquiall iit^ ^ 

♦ff? cTpt ^fsf ^ ^ siltni'i ®piaitpt*rp ’iw a 

phrase employed to express great unwillingness or unlikelihood on the 
put of tin. person spoken of to do something -eg If a girl like 
Miss J had done it— though, as a matter of fact, she would have seen 
him at York e„ highly improbable for her to do such a thing] 

—It would have been civil, and that's all — J. Paiw. 

Soo (one) Off C^!I »ir53 ^ ’ifel "m *1^7 'ftPFUl 

WR P(!ft5 PfaiTl Go with a person to a place and wait with him till his 
departure e. g He went to the river-side to sec the Lieutenant- 
Go\ ernor ojf 

Sgo one’s back ( or See the back of) OFpl ’Dfe ’ll W ^ Get 
rid of ( a person or thing ) , see a person or thing leave. 

Soo ono’8 way Pffl pFg rirf rftOtH Find the means of accomplish- 
ing anything e g The points at issue between them were so many 
and so complicated that the Irish lawyers could not see their way 
through them,— F roudc 

Seo oervioe— See Have seen sorvioe. 

Seo the light 'sricsttH Be brought to light j 

be revealed or disclosed , come out to the public e g. He gave 
several hours to the composition of a novel, which however, has not 
yet seen the light — Shii.es 

See the point 'SI*f ’ll atctlt^n^l Discern or comprehend the 

meaning, importance, force, or application. 

See the world JlltillfipF rit® rprittira iiii<| jepj 

ei|ln '’tfil’t^ Gam experience of the ways of the world. 
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or of the affairs of life e. g. Take the word of a man who has seen 
ike 'worli and has studied human nature — Goldsmith. 

See through ( Wsi ^ 

Penetrate into 5 diScern or comprehend thoroughly ; e g. Many 
sagacious persons will see through our fine pretensions. — Tillotson. 

See through and through ' Penetrate 

thoroughly into e. g. If ever there was an eye which saw through 
and through men, it was the eye of Addison. — Macaulay. 

See to ( C5pt*( fro ) C'f’d 'S*ll T51, ^ill Look well to, attend to 

i. g. After ordering the boy to see to the pony he went in, — ^Dickens 

See well and good [CoZfojuiaZ] ^ ^ ^ Consider 

everything all right or to one’s liking e g. An’ if your reverence s-es 
‘well and good, I'll send my boy to tell ’em as soon as I get home. — 
G Eliot 

See which way the cat jumps — See See how the oat jumps. 

See with half an eye 

See without difficulty , comprehend easily, 


Seed down ’qtt'ra fife Sow with grass seed. 

(To) Seek ai^^l'a st’i ’ll ^r«S 3 l 

Needing to seek or search, without resource , destitute 
of knowledge or experience e. g. Unpractised, unprepared, and still 

to seek —Milton, csflw ’ll ' 

desiderated e g A work of this sort is still to seek— W ebsteu.. 

Seek a livelihood Of«t1 Try to devise means of 


living 

Seek after cell ^ Make a pursuit of • attempt to 

find or take e, g. They were seeking after God like men groping m 
the dark.— Golden Deeds. 

Seek flga where only hramblee grow ^ 

Act foolishly and to no purpose 

Seek for cell ’Rl Endeavour to find e g There^« 

a wide difference between the advice that is thrust upon yo 
which you have to seek /or.— Helps. ^ 

Seek for a knot in a rush 

cell Seek for something that does 

not exist. E'Not a very wise phrase, as there are jointed ru shes ) 
Seek not a needle in a haystack [ Proverb ] ’PtOT «ii 


Seek one’s face 

ask for God’s guidance and favour e g. When 
face:' my heart said unto thee, "Thy face, Lord, will I seek. mB 

Seek one’s fortune Try to ^ 

baffled in his own country, he went abroad to seek /its fort 
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Seek one’s life, or Seek tho lifa of ^ Seek or 

endeavour to kill a person. 

Seek others and lose oneself t^l C*psi1 , 

Play the fool. 

Seek till you find and you will not lose your labour [ Provtrh ] 
’ll ’ll® 'ft?'— ’ifjspi fsppsj 7^ Ftj ) 

Seek water in the sea stu Act foolishly. 

Seek wool on an ass— Same as "Seek figs wbef e only brambles 
grow," which see 

Seek your salve where you got your sore [ Proverb ] Pl^ttPl osfsrfa 
aiRs’Ftnra { 5 ^ m l 

SeBmto((:?rt?ti(«)fsisf%«l€tlRt’l^?lt’r|Ci!t<f:5'8t1 Appear to e.g. The 
man was stupid and heavy , at any rate, he seemed so to me, — Helps. 

Seian ( or Sejan ) horse A thing which brings ill-luck to its 

possessor [ ‘'Cneius Seius had an Argive horse, of the breed of 
Diomed, of a bay colour and surpassing beauty, but it was fatal to 
Its possessor, Seius was put to death by Mark Antony. Its next 
owner, Cornelius Oolabella, who bought it for 100,000 sesterces, svas 
killed in Syria during the civil wars Cams Cassius, who next took 
possession of it, perished after the battle of Phihppi by the very sword 
which stabbed Caesar. Antony had the horse next, and after the 
battle of Actmm slew himself ’’—Brewer ]. 

Seidlitz water— Natural mineral water from a spring in the village of 
Seidlitz in Bohemia. ° 

Seize an opportumty(?ffTi^'!t§v(l^^i5t)?t?[ sipit#® ^ 

Grasp an opportunity , avail one's self of an opportunity when one pre- 
sents Itself e g Octavius seized the opportunity he Sought and did 
not halt till he reached the gates of Rome — Merivale 

Seize time by tho forelock ptst inr|, tjptfst Jifiml sfl 

5(15 OTSft Seize an opportunity as soon as 

It presents itself not let slip an opportunity e g Time flies here 
with such frightful rapidity, that I am compelled to seize it hy the 
/ojefocA —T hackeray 

Seize upon ( pfM ) S»tl( »t1kt TO 5V?(1 , iRil , ’Hit Fall on 

and grasp , take hold of , take possession of e. g. He seized upon 
her property, and shut her up in a convent — Dickens. 

(Be) Seized of ((."pi*! Have possession of j e g. Whom 

age might see seized of what youth made prize.— Chapman, 

Seized with (C^ f5(f|) zftsppj ^ Attacked with, overwhelmed 

flL — limMoRmE 
Sejan horse— See Seian horse. 

Sejant rampant (»ltsfffm5ncs)iP5j«m ^ Sitting 

with the forefeet lifted up ( applied to a lion or other beast ). 

Seldom or never Hardly ever • very rarely 
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Seldom seen soon forgotten [ Proverb ] srt 

^ ^5t PtC®! I 

Self-government Government by the mass of a nation, 

or the people , democracy e g. But I say to you, and to our 
whole country, and to all the crowned heads, and aristocratic powers, 
feudal systems that exist, that it is to self-government, the great 
principle of popular representation and administration — the S3Stem 
that lets in all to participate in the counsels that ace to assign the good 
or evil to all — that we may owe what we are and what we hope to be — 
D. Webster. 

Self-made man ’fife % csliS H « 

A man ^vho has risen from poverty, ignorance, or ob- 
scurity to wealth, learning, fame, or power by means of his own talents 
or exertions, and without those aids by which such a result is usually 
obtained e.g Pandit Isvar Chandra Vidyasagar was a self-mode man, 

Self-preaervation ia the first law of nature [ Proverb ] 

5^5^ ‘flea's r 

Self-same Precisely the same ; the very same e, g. 

For 'twas the self-same Pow’r divine 
Taught you to sing and me to shine. — C owpbr. 

Self-sufficient ’ll '0*1 Wl ; 

. 'sRTigr ; Having undue confidence in one’s 

own strength, abilities, or endowments ; haughty , overbearing 

Sell an ox to catch a hare ’FUt Act foolishly. 

Sell at ( C^tWt TO ^ ^ Dispose of, or be disposed 

of at ( a price or rate ) e g Cotton sells at a good price,— W ebster. 

Sell by { TOI Dispose of by e g. (i) They sel/ 
eggs by the dozen, (z) Cloth is sold by the yard 

Sell by the candle %rPl >011^51 feJFH ^ ^ 

^1 *1^ '11T^ ^ 

’l§if Offer for sale as long as a small piece of candle burns, the 
bid made just before it goes out being successful 

Sell for ( CTfl fel? ftfera ^ cnI’Wt ^ ^ ^ Dispose 

of, or be disposed of, in return for ; barter in exchange of e,g (i) 
What did your picture sell for ^ It. e, what price did it fetch 7 j (2j 
Here they come, sell their cargoes/or ready money, go to Martinico, 
buy molasses, and so round and round. — Southey. 

Sell for a Bong {or an old song) — ^See For a song. 

Sen in bulk ^t!5tra?C«ttC5rCTi®tc^ 51151^ fes ^ Sell the 

cargo as it is in the hold. CTtmHt ^ Sell in large quantities. 

Sell like hot cakes % % Pl#l® ^sgj Sell quickly and mth- 

out effoit on the part of the salesman, • 
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Sell off Jpra pRPl^ fes CWI Dispose of everything e. g 
Handkerchiefs, beads, knives, combs, looking-glasses were soon sold 
off, some for ready money, others on credit — Palgrave 

Sell one [Slaitg]'’^^^ ^ ’tWl Impose on one ; 

deceive or cheat a person • make a fool of one e g Did I ever tell 
you how the young vagabond sold me last half ^ — Hoghes. 

Sell one a bargain [ Shaiespeaye ] ■<Pt^tW'e Befool one 

Sell one up CTO tC ^il feu Cause a debtor's goods to- 

be sold by auction e, g. Then he would send in his bills, sue her, 
sell hey up, and drive her out of the place stripped to the last farthing. 
— Besant. 

Sell one’s bacon [ Collogutal ] on? Sell one’s flesh or 

body e g 

To the Kaiser, therefore, I sold my bacon, 

And by him good charge of the whole is taken, — Carlyle. 

Sell one’s birth-rigbt for a mess of pottage sipitg '*[< ’ll 

mi "SIW? ’ll CTW? ’?i!l Sacrifice one’s soul or the good 

of the country for an insignificant gain. 

Sell one’s hens of (or on) a rainy day [Colloquial] ^ 

fifU iflll Sell one's goods like a foolish man, when there are not suffi- 
cient buyers e g Depend upon it, he knows what he is about I'll 
warrant, we’ll never see him sell Ins hens of a yainy day, I have seen 
him buy such bargains as would amaze one— G oldsmith. 

Sell one’s life dearly »taF'lc^ ’f?®! Jrt'tH ’pfiral #^=1 ftn#! ’Hi 
Exact restitution for the loss of life , cause great loss to those who take 
one's life e g Even in that extremity the miners stood bravely to their 
arms and sold thety Ivoes deayly.—MACAVLAY, 

Sell out Jlira WfPil Ofofi Dispose entirely of e, g. He had sold out his 
corn.— W ebster. '’PfspH' «f<t^ Ot^lliiCsi? %?i ( <5ifi(?? ftpni 

’ll?, >• f^tra pprt^fji riif "siif sit® ^ 

« W m fwn >9^ fit’ll Ilf?® #I1C5 ) Sell one's 

commission e g. It was in this period that he quitted the Guards, 
and sold out of the army — THAcatERAY. 

Sell (a property) over one’s headlCo/fogHiu/] c’FpI if#n5t5r 

qfPl ®l3(tt® ffpl ^«I1 fespn ’H’fIIriI fen ’HI Dispose of ( a 

property) while it is in one's occupancy and without consulting that 
one e. g “What will become of Red Windsor “It will be sold 
ovey my bead " — English Magazine. 

SeU Robin Hood’a pennyworth 'si^iPii 3 ^ fe? ^1 Sell things at 

half their price. [Robin Hood had to dispose of his stolen articles at 
much less their real value]. 

Sell short [ Stock exchange ]~Sell for future deliverv, what the party - 
selling does not own, but hopes to buy at a lower rate " 

Sell the pass Turn king’s evidence 

and betray one’s comrades. 
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:S9lI the skin before one baa oaugbt the bear ®t5t ^ 

5 [tt 5 C^»f C 3 isl era’ll Make arrangements for dividing anj'tbing 
before it is got , be too premature in dividing a booty. 

Sell under the bammer Dispose of by auction [ See 

Bring under the hammer ] e.g He threatened to foreclose and 
sell the house under the hammer — Reads. 

'Sell well fe*? ipstll Bring a good price : e, g. My horse sold 

well • it was sold for 500 rupees." 

(A) Selling race— A race in which horses to be sold are tun. The winner 
IS generally sold by auction, and the owner gets both the selling price 
and the stakes. 

Sd.hnger’s Bound atffH An old country 

dance, very popular in Ehaabethan times.. 

Semiramis of the ITortb— [i] Margaret of Denmark, Sweden and Nor- 
way (1353—1412). [a] Catherine II of Russia (1729—1796). 

Semper idem [Latin] ' 5 ^’t Always the same - eg. Out 

glorious semper idem, the banner of out pride.— M acaulay. 

-Senate houea A house in which a senate meets , a place 

of public council. 

Send away YlttttiH Despatch e. g. I have sent away my servant 
with the message to town Will, ^ Ofesl Dismiss ■ 

e g. Vidyasagar never sent a beggar away without giving him some 
alms. 

Send for ’ll trtRnU ’ti ^ ’i*'?)? ’llw’il 

^ Request or requite by message to come or be brought • e.g. 
He sent far and cross-questioned Palmer, who of course denied that he 
said anything against him. — F rouds. 

Send forth Cif’S^ Despatch e g. There were men who would 
have sent whole nations /ort/i to perish, down to the baby at the breast. 
—Dickens, ^^.vttipl '^1 , ^ Produce ; put or bring forth : e.g. 

A tree sends forth branches — Webster. f?!*! Emit ■ e g. 

Flowers send forth their fragrance — Webster. 

Send from ( ^ ^ ^Ft^tsTS carai ^ Despatch j ® 

person or place) t. g. At the tender age of eleven he was 
from home to be reared under the eye of the French monatc 

Send not for a hatchet to break open an egg with [Ffoverh] ^ 

srtfes ^SFblPl »ltfe8 5|1 I 
Send off— Same as Send away. 

Send on or upon ( ^*1 ^ Bestow upon , indict on e. 

And sendeth ram on the just and on the unjust. Bible. 

Send one about one’s bueiness «fl^lc^« Dismiss one torn 

Send one to Birchin’lane ^1 Whip one.'[ The play ■= 

on the word bn ch ] 
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Send one to one’s account ( ( ^ii4jCM ) t®?*! 

*ltSt^, 5!tfel1 1^\ a person, as if to render his account 
to God e, g. 

Scut to mf aecoinit 

With ail my imperfections on my head — SirAKEbrEARE. 

Send out— Same as Send forth- 

Send packing [ Coltoqmal ] ^ CTeirt. Drive away . 

send off roughly or in disgrace ; dismiss unceremoniously’ e g The 
Parliament to their immortal honour, presently sen/ him 
South 

Send round the hat SW C6^1 ^1 Try to raise subscriptions c. g. 
Lamartine ran through half a dozen fortunes, and at the end of his life 
was sending round the hat — Smiles ( See Hat-money ] 

Send the ase after the helve CT ®ts=11 '®fW5 5^^ ’lit 

^ Spend money in the hope of recovering bad debts. 

Send to f rppt ’ll C'Snn T3l Despatch to (a person or 

place) eg It seems that Gonerill had been beforehand with him, 

sending letters also to Regan — Lamb ( <‘l^Ua ) Des- 

patch an agent or messenger to la person) to convey a message or do 
anything else e, g. They send to Caisar to settle the question ; but 
C.Lsac’s hands ate very full — Trollope 

Sand to Coventry ^ Exclude from soceity , shut out from all 

social intercourse for conduct regarded as mean or ungentlcmanly 
3f*pni Tifl, sPFtfS Jpg’! ’ll 5Ptl Take no notice tf , let ( a person ) 
live, move, and have his being with you, but pay no more heed to him 
eg In fact that solemn assembly, a levy of the school, had been held, 
at which the captain of the school had got up and given out that any 
boy, in whatever form, who should thenceforth appeal to a master, 
without having first gone to some prepositor and laid the case before 
him, should be thrashed publicly and sent to Coventry — Huonss, 

Send to death >1511^15 »ltil’[, ’ItfiTO OfSfi Cause to die , kill e g. With 
what scorn would they have heard that it was impossible for them to 
strike a salutary terror into the disalTectcd without sending school- 
boys and school girls to death by cart-loads and boat-loads ]— 
Macaulay, 

Send to prison ^lilW|c-( Csr*) ^nil, ipyd Imprison e g. No de 
(endant IS to be «n/ /o /Snson beyond the seas, cither within or with- 
out the British dominions — Brewer. 

Send to the doge— Same as Throw to the doge (which see) 

Send to the right about fwlt ’Ffiiftl wini, ’Ffillll Pfetl Send one’s 
way dismiss e. g Every night she unravelled what she had done in 
the day, and so deferred making any choice till Ulysses returned, when 
the suitors were sent to the right about without ceremony. — Brewer, 

Send word to { ^ttl’n'8 ) ®tM’l Despatch message or informa- 

tion to fa person) e. g. He sent ’.void /a the Prince to be on hi' 
guard.— Frouds. 
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-Senior Optime— (A Cambridge University expression) one of the second 
class in the mathematical tripos The first class consists of •airanglers, 

Se’nnight •il’F : 5it« A week • seven nights. 

Sense of honour A sense of what is right and honour- 

able, with a motive to act according to it • eg The true gentleman 

has a keen sense of honour scrupulously avoiding mean actions 

Smiles. 

Sensibility to ( Acuteness of sensation or 

perception of ; quick emotion or sympathy to ; as, sensihhfj/ to plea- 
sure or pain , sensilihty to shame or praise e g. Having himself 
no sensthhiy to derision and contempt, he took it for granted that all 
others were equally callous —Macaulay 

Sensible note or tone ^ The seventh note of any scale -—so called 
because, being but half a step below the octave or keytone, and natur- 
ally leading up to that, it makes the ear sensible of its approaching 
sound j — also called the "leading tone " 

Sensible of ( CSft’f ftTOJ ) s ®T® ^ Having the 

perception of , cognisant <A e g h man cannot think at any time, 
waking or sleeping, without being sensible of it. — L ocke. 

Sensible to ( ipj ^ ) aft? ^1 Perceptible to ; making 

an impression upon ( the sense, reason, or understandmg )' e g- Air 
is sensible to the touch by its motion,— Arbuthnot. ( PflU ) 
^ Capable of perceiving • liable to be affected 

‘ g' The tablets of their brain long kept in the dark, were finely 
sensible to the double glory. — Emerson. 

Sensitive to ( ^ ) '®tt% Jl^ ^ 

( ) '®lW5 ’IttI <9^^ Highly susceptible to ; easily and acutely 

affected by eg, (i) She was too sensitiveto' abuse and calumny,— 
Macaulay. (2) I am very sensitive to noise. — Helps, 

Sensu bono [ Latin ] i” ^ good sense. 

Sensu malo [ In a bad sense. 

Sentence to ( Wl Doom to , condemn to (some punish- 

ment) e, g. He was tried, convicted, and sentenced to a ruinous one. 

— Macaulay, \ ^ „ ui r 

Separable from (C’mf’Fg) ’PfH? PTt^U ^1 ’it<(T Capable ot 

being separated from e. g. These are qualities not separable from the 
substance in which they are found. — Webster. 

‘Separate from ^ Disunite or disconnect from ; 

,e* Ffofit the fine gold I sepaTHic the alloya—DRYDENi ( ) 

Sever from 5 part from e.g. Who sh&M separate^ 

fi om the love of Christ ?-Bible. ( ^ =933 ^ M 

Separated from , unconnected with; distinct from : e.g. That was 
sepafote ftom his brethren. Bibee* 
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Separate the wheatfrom the tares 

m\ Separate the substantial and necessary articles from the worthless 


Septuageeima Sunday— The third Sunday before Lent. 

Sequester one’s self ^ i Sepafate 

one's self from society . withdraw or retire j seclude one s self for the 
sake of privacy or solitude . as, to segueslei one's self from action. 

Sorbomanbog w il^B ^1^ «lt?I fe’tt?l 5lJ^ A difficulty 

from which there is no way of extricating oneself. [ This bog was 
between Egypt and Palestine, and whole armies ace said to have been 
lost therein ] eg Now, sir, I must say I know of no Serbontan bog 
deeper ttian a £s rating would prove to be— Disraeli. 

<The) Sera (sear) and yellow leaf Old age, 


(The) Serpent of old Nile— Cleopatra,— so called by Antony, 

Serpentine verses Of »|CifI 531*1? « W? »fif >33^ Verses such as begin 

and end with the same word For instance —"Greater grows the love 
of pelf, as pelf itself grows greater.” 

Serve a prooeas, aubpoena, or writ TO, 3!^ titf? ’F31 Read a 
writ so as to give due notice to the patty concerned, or leave an 
attested copy at his usual place of abode. 


Serve a purpose P5pl ScW iffH 3T!l Answer to a purpose , gam an 
object eg It is mean to serve two purposes altogether different. — 

Sorve*a^ropa’3^ttft[ S’!? TH ’ll ^ ^ 


Lash or whip it with thin cord to prevent it fraying. 

Serve a santenoe f35t3t5t®ra apre ipo C^bf ^rflnil 33131 ^ Undergo 
the punishment prescribed by a judicial sentence e.g. The youth has 
already the sentence of imprisonment, and is now a free man 


Serve a turn cTO3i’l 3t>R ^ Answer a purpose. 

Serve a warrant 'SSlC?^ sflfil '^1331 CSl^T? Read a warrant, and seize 
the person against whom it is issued 

Serve an attaohmant, or writ of attachment »t!t33t!i1 slf? ’iffinil 
<fTt1 Levy the writ on the person or goods by seizure • seize 

Serve an execution feft 5!lf?( ’fftrai ei^f% cFt3f ^ 3 l CdlfJt? 
^ Levy an execution on lands, goods, or person by seizure or taking 
possession 

Serve an of9.ce t4l*l3i^ 3341^ '4tq 431 Discharge a public duty. 

Serve for ( C4i3 tVp ) 4t^ 431 Do the duties or work of r ^ If 
Adam ever sewed, the Yucca would have served him/or a needle.— 
Brewer, 


Serve in *|f3t333 43l Bring forward and distribute ( Rare ] e. g. Bid 
them serve in the meat, and we will come in to dinner. — S hakespeare. 

Serve one a bad turn 4t3t3« C4t33m 4^ 43l Do a wrong to a person 
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e, g You mean well, I have no doubt , but you never in your life 
strved me a worse turn than when you prevented me from hitting that 
man. — Norris. 

Serve one a triok Jlfe Ctfit Play a trick upon a person. 

Serve one ont sis’ll Retaliate upon one e g. I’ll 

serve you out for this. — Kingsley. 

Serve one right ’Fid, c^sirt Treat 

( or punish ) one as he deserves • e. g. It would only sene him right if 
the gown were stripped from his back. — Trollope 

Serve one the same sauce, or Serve one with the same sauce 
PTO vlt’851 C®5(t51 Cif'etrl, ^*1^ CtpStl Serve in the same manner ; 

retaliate one injury with another e g After him another came unto 
her, and served her with the soMie sauce, — The Man in the Moon. 

Serve one with a writ^t5t?« ’ifH’ll ®1f? ^ Read a wit to one, 
or leave an attested copy of it at his usual place of abode e. g. He 
served Danton vnth a wi li — Carlyle 

Serve one’s self of Use , avail one’s self of - e. g,. 

\ \Ni[ serve myself of i\\\s concession — Chillingworth. 

Serve (or Serve out ) one’s time ^ Serve 

the full period of the time agreed upon , complete one’s apprenticeship : 
e.g 1 knew I should never serve out my time — Defoe 

Serve one’s turn ■’Ft5l?e «[t»|sft5 fepi!® Promote one’s object; 

serve one’s purpose e, g. I have enough to serve my own turn>-~ 
Shakespeare 

Serve ont JpW) rtfs’ll ^ Serve the full period of ( the time agreed 
upon ) e. g, I knew I should never serve out my time Defoe. 

Vl Cfp85l Deal out or distribute e g. He was ordered 

to serve out provisions to the soldiers —Webster. 

Serve tables ’(t’iPPiI 

Provide for the poor, or distribute provisions for their wants* 

Serve the purpose of ^ Anssver adequately 

an end for which something else is aesigned e g. For the present 
the board serve the purpose ofv. table. 

Serve the time ’W'PR’F Regulate one s ac- 

tions by the requirements of the time ; be a time-server e g 
think herein we serve the time, because thereby we hold or s 
preferment — Hooker. 

Serve the turn Be effective for the immediate 

purpose., , 

Serve time CSt’t ^ Undergo a period of imprisonment, &.c. 

Serve under one’s banner ^ ^ 

soldier under one e g Volunteers thronged to serve under liK 5fl|i 
ner, and the cause of religion was debated with the same ardour 
Spain as on the plains of Palestine.— Prescott, 
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Serve up (swUtR) S»t)! Prsni. oraJrt Bring 

to table e g Lycaon, desirous of testing the divine knowledge of 
Jove, set vei up human flesh on his table — Brewer. 

Service book fe’IPHl A prayer book. 

Serviceable to ( fVp ) *tC'5 ^ Beneficial to , advan- 

tageous to eg Serviceable io religion and learning. — Atterburv. 

Servus Setvorutn The slave of slaves. The style adopt- 

ed by the Popes since Gregory the great is “Servus Servorum Dei " 

Sot a beggar ou horseback, aud ho vrillnde to the devil IProverb] 
^ C«HJ5C^ 

r 

Set a clock vfe ^rf?ral Oi'SSl Regulate a clock to a standard. 

Sat a dog on. ( ^f5,Bre ) ©’ll! Pisit^ oresl Incite a dog to attack ( a 

person ) s g If he begged at a farmer's hoijse, — ten to one, but 
they threatened to set the dog on him. — Dickens 

Sat a face upon ( a thing ) PFPra’t <11111 ^ilpl, «If« 

C^tt^pl ^filSl WM Cause to appear in an assumed 

a'pfct e, g They took him to set a face upon their malignant de- 
signs— Milton 

Set a fox to keep one’s geese ffiltvs 5tc® srtfe 'StH W85l , 51^ 
’I'^l Entrust one’s money to sharpers e, g. He set a 
fox io keep his ^eose— B rewer 

Set a hen "^l* wtll Give a hen a cettain 

number of eggs to hatch. The whole number for incubation is called a 
"Setting". 

Sot a mark upon ’Rl, VtlW Wavl Affix a significant 

mark to , brand e g The Lord sei a mark upon Cain. — Bible. 

Sat a preoedent Wfl’fi’l *1^ ^ Establish a rule or principle in- 

tended to be followed in similar cases e, g They wished to set a 
precedent which might secure a remote posterity against such evils. — 
Macaulay 

Sat a price on ( or upon ) one’s head (or on the head of) ^t3« 
f4t3l?W^iV?t3t5tf5(5(<!^ CirRiqirt HjmCiR 

^ Offer a reward for taking one’s life e g Placards were stuck up 
setting prices on the heads o^the ministers ol the crown. — MacauLAT. 

Set a razor ^ ItT Sharpen a razor. 

Set a Bail Extend a sail and put it in position , spread a sail 

Set a saw dlip isivitj OfSil 

Bend each tooth of a saw alittle to one side, every alternate one being 
bent to one side, and the remainder to the other side, so that the kerf 
may be a little wider than the thickness of the back, to prevent the 
latter from sticking. 

Set ataak on ( cspR Bt»tP} 

6 ^ 
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Fix an additional task to (a boy or office clerk) by way of punishment : 
e,g. If he plays truant at ohurch-time, a. task is set on him.— Mac/iulay! 

Set a thief to catoh a thief [ Proverl ] C5ti[ ®f5[ | 

Set a trap, snare, or gin ^ Place a trap, &c., in such a situation as 
to catch prey. [ Hence ] 

Lay a olan to deceive or endanger a person, or to draw him 
into the power of another ■ t. g. He forced his confidence upon us ex- 
pressly to make me miserable and had set a deliberate trap for me in 
this matter. — Dickess. 

Set a tune ^ Give pitch to a tune. 

Set about 1^51 • 'ilU^ "Hi Apply one’s self to • begin • 

e g. Sne began to wish to do good, and she set about helping the 
poor and the sick around her home — The P Readers 

Set abroach f ^»(1 -sff srsrtf^ Ms ^5 cifS5(| Tap 

and leave running e g Hogsheads of ale were set abroach.—ScoTT. 
■slPt? ^ j ^®Fl Give publicity to ; spread. 

Set against ( CiFPl'f^P ) f^l^ ?t»Pl ^ Oppose • 

set in comparison, or to appose as an equivalent in exchange , as, 
to set one thing against another e g There were cows to be 
paid for, with the smith and farrier’s bill, to be set against the rent 

of the dembsne.— M. Edgeworth. ( PPlt^St OTSSl 
Incite against 'eg. It was the great secret of his state-craft, as long 
as he deigned to keep terras with law and justice, to set the nobles 
against one another. as spies and prosecutors. — MERtVALE, 

Set a going OPOTt Cause to begin to move j put into working 

order e.g, Steele je# the Tatler o-gomg.— Trollope, 

Set an edge mpon Give a keenness to ; make sharp or 

acrimonious «. g. Death and persecution lose all the ill that they 
can have, if we do not set an edge upon them by our fears and by 
our vices. — Bishop Taylor. 

Set an example '5^ Show an example intending 

others to follow it , be a model for imitation e g. He cut dawn 
with his own hand the cowards who set the example of flight.— 
Macaulay 

Set apart ^ ^<11, FFFI ^'tcera m Separate to a parti- 

cular use , separate from the rest , reserve • e. g Know that the Lord 
hath set apart him that is godly for himself. — Bible. 

Set aside »tK*t 51111^ Place out of the way e g Thou shalt set 

aside that which is full. — Bible. *(€c^ *11 *ni1 Leave out of ac- 

count eg. Setting aside oA oxhes considerations, I will endeavour 

to know the truth,' and yield to that. — Tillotsoit. ^1, 

orenl Pass by,- omit; reject e.g. I embrace that of the deluge, 
and set aside all the rest, — Woodward, ®iar^ ^ ^ Annul . 
e, g. The High Court set aside the judgment of the lower court. 
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•Set St deflanoe "sisttW ^ ^ Defy e g. No man can afford to 
sel the laws of his country at d^ance, — McMordie. 

Set at ease ^ Quiet , tranquilhse : e, g. His mind was 

thus perfectly set at ease — Thackeray, 

Set at large— Same as Set at liberty. 

Set at liberty PFtWt ^RGltc’R ^ ^ ^ 

Wesl, we’ll Release from restraint or confinement ; set free . e, g 
I should be sel at liberty — Defoe, 

Set at naught 'SRSI 551011511 ^ Treat as of no 

account , despise $ revile e g. You have set at naught all my counsel 
—Bible. 

Set at rest >lt<3 •’RI Quiet , compose .e.g. 1 have set his angry feeling 
at rest , 5?!^ Wsfl Dispose of , settle e g. As his own 

position was not a very pleasant one, until the matter was set at rest 
one way or the other, he did so — Dickens. 

Set at variance citlstwlil ’ll pRtW ^ Bring into a state of dissension 
on account of hostile interests e.g I am come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father — Bible. 

Set at work iFte aip ’ll ^ ^ OWl^ W9?l Cause to 

enter on work or action, or direct how to enter on work. 

Set before ( ifsil , ^iHst ^ Bring out to view before , ex- 
hibit, PiPi'd ^lil , ( ’fWie ) S'lRS •^ 

Propose for choice to , offer to 

Set bounds to ( fipp ) ftc^«l C?a5l Fix limits to . e g; It 
behoves a minister of this free country to set bounds to the philanth- 
rophy and fetter the public spirit of its people— Dickens. 

Set by ■sW'ltWt ^ Set apart on one side • reject. 

4i|Wfe^5 ’fid Value , esteem ; regard. 

Set by the compass ( CifR ^tWit ) Ms Ob- 

serve and note the situation of by the compass. 

Set by the ears [ CoVoquial ] istitsl ^i|%1 isrssl Cause 

to come into condict stir to quarrel [ The phrase is supposed to 
have originated from holding two dogs by the ears and setting them to 
quarrel ] e g I have set these people by the ears and made two new 
enemies — Dickens. 

Set by the heels— Same as Lay by the heels ( which see ). 

-Set down t^lMl ^ Enter in writing , register , relate . e, g. 

Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice, — S hakesebaee. 

Mtiil ’fid . M Fix , establish . ordain e. g. This law we may 
name eternal, being that order which God hath set down with himself 
for himself to do all things by. — ^Hooker ^ 

Rebuke , reprehend , humiliate e g. They set down the disputant.— 
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Webster. sTfsft^ Cause to get down ■ e. g. I made him sef me 
down at Hammersmith.— Swift, Put down ■ e.g. Then 

they brought all the rich gifts, and set them down by the root of the 
olive tree — Havell. 

Set-down ^tVll , 1%?^ A rebuke , snubbing. ICollogmal] 5 ci|% 5 ft^ 

<11%:^ tfell Slt«tri A chance ride in a passing conveyance, being 
required to get down to meet the driver’s convenience • e. g. Part 
of the journey I performed on foot ; but wherever I could I got a set- 
dow7i, because I was impatient to get near the Land’s end.— M. 
Edgeworth. 

Sst down as or for ( c^t>l ^(qsit ) fsi.si>*tl ^ <11^*11 Consider or take 
to be e. g. Does the maj'or of a corporation make a speech ? He is 
instantly set down for a great man. — Goldsmith 

Set down to ( pm f^Fp ) Pi Attri- 

bute to • e, g, I set down nmetenths of the praise to the account of 
family partiality — Cowper. 

Set eyes on tl'^Jl 'm, ’tt'S^ See J behold e g Many are the years 
which have passed away 'ince I first set eyes on Dr, Samuel Parr.— 
De Quincey, 

Set fire to ■sit'S’l Cause to catch fire j set on fire : 

e,g. King Hake of Sweden cuts and slashes in battle, as long as he 
can stand, then orders his war-ship, loaded with his dead men and their 
weapons, to be taken out to sea, the tiller shipped, and the sails 
spread , being left alone he sets fire to some tar wood, and lies down 
contented on deck —Emerson. 

Set foot on or in ( cm ^ ) ’W’f'l Place one's foot on or in ; alight 
on e. g. When driven by stress of weather to set foot on the shores 
of Calabria, he refused again to embark — Merivale. 

Set forth m, film ^ Publish ; promulgate , make appear. 

m, ^ Manifest ■ offer or present to view eithibit , display e,g. 
The more precise theory and definition of the syllable may be succinctly 
sef/ortA as follows— Dana ^ Set out- start • eg, Luther 

was as good as his word and he set foith upon his perilous journey.— 
Smiles, Till Adorn , adjust nicely e, g. And soon 

the tables, which were all of silver, were set forth with golden vessel^ 
the chairs spread with purple tapestries, and the rich red wine mingled 
in a silver bowl.— H avell 

Set forward Bfiic® Move or march ; begin to march. 

Advance ; move on ^ Advance , promote. 

Set free fitm 

Ilferl C^’d Release from restraint or confinement , set at hber- 
ty • «, g. i'tt the bird free, — Lily Sowabd. 

Set in { cm ) fiH® ^1, ^itm Give a start to , put in 

the waj ; begin e g. If you please to assist and set me j», I will recol- 
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lect myself.— CotUER. ^€51 Begin enter upon a particular 

state e, g, (i) The weather was set in to be very bad — AoDisosr. 

(2t A reaction against Macaulay's fame had stf in — Morison. 

^filttl eft’ll, ^'351 Settle one’s self , become established e g. 

The afternoon se/ j>i dull, and toward evening the sea freshened suffi 
ciently to send most of the passengers below — HAGStRO. 

Sat tn a blaze ( or fiatue 1 c?S5l InHame . cause to burn with a 

flame e g (i) They set the Gretna blase (a) The new year 
opened full of rumours of discontent and trouble and a revolution in 
France set all Europe in a. flme — Valestise 

Set m motion Bt^lt^ OfSSi . ^ Cause to moi e . cause to operate . 

e,g. The law was vtgorouslv set in motion — Smiles 21^5^1 
''tart . set on foot e g We know not what intrigues were set in. 
motion to conciliate or overrule opposition — Meritale. 

Sat in order ’Flu , Hfll . ^Kl Adjust or arrange . 

reduce to method e.g. The test I wiil set in ordei when I come. — 
Bible 

Sot light { or little ) by grjjj S'lght , despise c g 

He set light by his opportunities 

Set milk 5:75 ns =5!fs2rtw aW8 nte StTl Expose milk 

in open dishes in order that the cream may rise to the surface. 
spittFl 'fPf ’FTl Cause milk to become curdled as by the action of 
the runnet. 

Set muoh by 5Itf®*l5 >3(%>*R| 71 5prt77 ^1 Regard or esteem a great deal , 
value highly. [ cf Set little by]. 

Set off jpra fTTniP'*! ’Flu , cTlst ftcni ’Ftt^ ^551 titi 

^71 Cfe7t Separate from a whole ; assign to a particular pur- 
pose , portion off as, to set off a portion of an estate. >^1^ 

TiiTi, ^ Adorn , decorate , embellish e. g They set off the 
worst faces with the best airs, — Addison' ^fetl 7171 

Till, >51^ Tftnil ’ifilRI W8S1 Give a pompous or flattering descrip- 
tion of , eulogise ; recommend e g There is not a more helpless 
or more despised animal than a mere author, without any ot the 
extrinsic advantages of birth, breeding, or fortune to set him off,— 

Hazlitt. 5^1C5 >*117® 7f5l, 7l3n ’F71 Enter upon a journey , start 
e. g Then he set off, determined to make a stout struggle for life — 
The Bushranger’s Secret 

iSet off against ( PFt7 ) 7 ft® ^77 ^ Place against as 

an equivalent , as, to set off one man’s services against another . e.g. 
This has long appeared to us to be the most serious of the evils which 
are to be sfii Pj^/jg’anwf the many blessings of popular government — 
Macaulay 

Sat off against { CFt 7 fiFp ) stf^s f «n^”1I3tC7 71 TspFiFTitvr 7t5l ^77 ^ 
7l7,4^RPF7C7 >315171 TTf 7171 >*['17 {7C7nt>5t5i 7l TTf TtiJifi 7t7 Some- 
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thing that is placed against as equivalent ; something that counter- 
‘balances ( another 1 e g- This is some set-off against the thousand 
wrongs and injuries which Elizabeth inflicted on parties and persons 
dependent on her.— Froude, ^ 

Set off to advantage | -^ ) ^«fl; 

5rt*rFi*i^ ^ ^ Display a thing in its best light , put 

the best construction on it. (Perhaps a phrase from the jewellers' craft.) 

Set on or upon ( ^ ’ll Place upon , put on , 
fix on- e.g. They set the house ou a wall^ of stone.— W ebster. 

C?«s1. Pisit^lll Ofetrl incite , instigate e.g. Thou^, 
traitor, set on thy wife to this — Shakespeare. ( ciFt^ ) 

Ptwfe s Employ, as, in a task e g. Set on thy wife to observe.— 
Shakespeare, mis’ll ’I'ill F'*. « ‘>'6 

mind, upon ; determine towards with settled purpose ‘S 
becomes a true lover to have your heart more set upon her good than 
your own.-SiTJNEY ■Slf5 ^ Begin, as a 

journey or enterprise . e g He would seriously set upon the March- 
of truth.— Locke. ^ Assault make an attadc e.g. l^assio 
has been set on in the dark. — Shakespeare, 


Set on edge ’RI Excite. 

Set on fire ’ll 'nrttalcif'etll Apply fire to j cause to burn - 

e. g. In some parts of America, a great stretch of prairie may oe see 

on fire by sparks from a passing tram.— McMordie. W85l, 

m Enkindle j irritate e.g The cruel insult to his dead- 
mother had yet h.s blood on fire, — Dickens 

Set on foot ’Flu. ’Flu ; '“f ’ S C 

motion; start e g. A plot was ye^ on foot to seize him and ms 

party. — S miles 

Set on the rack ( S 
either of body or mind e. g, A cool behaviour sets 
and IS interpreted as an instance of aversion or indifference. ^ 

Set one's oap at or for [ Collofmal] ( 

^’FH 

attention or affection of , snake love to ^ ^ 

her cap at him and of course succeeds —Thackeray. 

Set one on his feet— See Put one on his feet. 

Set one’s ( or' the ) eyes on W’ll. 'll® 

Turn one’s self resolutely ; be resolutely determined <>/ 

S a cou?"eon.onlikemen. they had yyi #/r«r/A«y like a flint 

Set one's face against ’ife® ( J 5®il1 Pi®*’® ^ 
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self in opposition to ; oppose or resist most resolutely e, g. Nearly 
heart-broken, she had resolutely set her face against the marriage. 
— Dickbns, 

Seb one’s hand to ( c?fl 1 OW’II, sifS ^ Engage m , 
undertake e. g- That the Lord thy God may bless thee in all thou 
settest thy hand iff.— B ible. 

Set one’s heart at rest ^ Put one’s self at ease. 

[ See Set at rest ]. 

Set one’s heart on or upon (c^ froiiiiHtait'l 

Fix one’s desires upon , be intent on . long for earnestly , be very 
fond of s g. Sujah Dowlah had set his heart on adding this rich 
district to his own principality. — Macaulay. 

Set one’s house m order 'srt»Prt? c*W '^51 5^ ^ 

iresi Prepare for death by making one’s will . e. g The prophet 
said to king Hezekiah, 'Set thy house in order, for thou shalt die and 
not live.’— M cMordib. 

Set one’s self ?QS1 Bend one’s energies to- 

wards anything e.g The police officer now sa/ Ariiwri/ in right earnest 
to find out a clue to the diabolical mur'der 

Set one’s self against (c^ f¥p ^ WtWtil ^S'etl Place 

one’s self in a state of enmity or opposition to , stand against . e g 
“I verily believe," added he, "that the more the girl is courted, the 
more she sets herself against matrimony — MiSS Mitjord. 

Set one’s shoulder to the wheel— Same as Put one’s shoulder to 
the wheel. 

Set one’s teeth >4^3? >lt^ HFilt Bring one’s 

teeth together, as in a strong resolution. 

Set one’s teeth on edge ft® ft® cmi Affect one’s teeth 

with a disagreeable sensation, as when acids are brought in contact 
,with them e g, \ caught the hand, with which he held roe, in my 
mouth and bit it through. It sets my teeth on edge to think of it.— 
Dickens [ Figuratively ] iRil Rouse one’s 

instinctive dislike e, g His nails also were flat and shapeless, and 
he used to be continually gnawing them till he had succeeded in get- 
ting them down to the quick, and they were a sight to set a Christian's 
teeth on edge, — WAhRSN, 

Set one’s wits to work C^ft ^ Think upon a matter. 

Set out ftftiS ora^l , Ofe^l Assign , allot , 

mark off , limit , as, to set out the widow’s thirds e g. Determinate 
portions of those infinite abysses of space and duration, set out, or 
supposed to be distinguished, from all the rest by known boundaries — 
Locke, ^ Adorn , embellish e. g. An ugly 

woman in a rich habit, set out with jewels, nothing can become. — 

Dryden, sISh »tt4ltiri OTStl, *1^ ^1 Raise, 

equip, and send forth ; furnish [ Rare ] . e.g. The Venetians pretend 
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they could set out, in case of great necessity, thirty men-ot-war.-/ 

Addison. istiiKsi ^ ^ #nrl ’iflp?! Cif'Slil ^ ^ 

Show , display , recommend , set off e.g. I could set out that bet 
side of Luther -—ATTERBURy. ^51, •Sf’It'l Show, prote 

[ Rare ] e, g. Those very reasons set out how heinous his sin was/— 

Atterbury. 'srt^ Recite ; state at large [ Zaij ]. 

■stPt? ^ Publish , set forth e. g. The convocation declared tjiat 
these heresies were not only taught by word of mouth, but were also 
sa/ oat in books —FrODde, ( C^«l <i>l(.si ) ^ Enter 

upon a course • e. g. He now set out in business, — Webster. 

.Begin a journey , start e. g. A good many years ago, there 
was a traveller, and he set out upon a journey, — Dickens. 

Set out for ( ^ Start m the direction 

of e g. He breathed his last a few days after the judges had set out 
for the west. — Macaulay. 

Set out in life fiffs ^'351 Begin the world : 

e g. After having set out tn hfe as a farmer, he suddenly became 
enamoured of natural science. — Craik. 

Set over ( ^ '^Msl'a ) ^ ^ Appoint 

or constitute ( one ) as supervisor, inspector, ruler, or comtnander 
over e s A Papist had been set over the society by a royal man- 
date.— Macaulay. . , „ . 

Set over against ( f¥p ) Set in comparison, 

or to oppose as an equivalent in exchange eg In fact, one vice is 
Xohe set over agamst another, and thus something like a balance is 
obtained — Dana 

Set purpose ( MtfS ) ^ iff?! Fixed determination ( implying 
premeditation )• e.g. Lewis had, during some time, laboured, as i 
of set pm pose to estrange his Dutch friends —Macaulay. 

Set right -m. tPF ^ Correct, put in order eg 

The whole machinery of Government was out of joint , and lie 
not the man to set it — Froude, 

Set sail cqWl ^ ^ Start on a voyage e.g. 

weather was fair, and we set satl for the Hebri^ 

(A) Set soeue [ Theatrtcal phrase ] ( 

^ ^ A scene arranged with furniture &c, as a fur 

nished drawing room ; a garden with rustic ss A 

Set speech « ^ ^ ^ ^ 

speech carefully prepared before it is delivered m public, m 
^ A formal or methodical speech e. g. He was going r 

hisVatitude for such kindness rn a ref r/«c/r, but the baronet pre- 
vented him — Goldsmith. , . ccrtrin 
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Prick with spurs with a view to uicite to a more hasty space ; 
spur e.g He ref /a his horse, and rushed into the midst of 
the advancing troopers.— Kays. 

Sot store toy or on nsif'(’F ^ Value greatly ; 

consider highly valuable e. g An artist sketched a likeness of the 
young declaimer, on which, m after days, those who were fondest of 
him set not a little store — G. Eliot. 

■Sst terms ^|, fill Fixed, formal speech or language eg If 
I had sufficient provocation to rati at the public, I should do it in good 
set terms — Hazlitt 

Set the arms akimbo ’priral fTSl ^ CifStH 

Place the hands on the hips with the elbows projecting outward. 

Set the fashion fVfi't !5t^ Mtsl'l ’F?! Deter- 

mine what shall be the fashion , establish the mode. 

Set the land ’ra^tsl ’Flu Observe 

by the compass how the shore bears from the ship. 

Sst the palette [Pjtnting] 5|!f Lay upon 

the palette the required pigments in a certain order according to tne 
intended use of them in a picture. 

Set the saddle on the ngnt horae {Proi-cri] qtt ciiWl >5til ttti? Ft’ttfl 1 

Set the table in ( or on ) a roar ‘il'F'35 cst^cq JSJS C5l ^ 

•tW Occasion loud laughter among those assembled at the table • 
e g Falling asleep the instant he had dined, he suddenly woke 
up and set the table tn a roor.— Knight, 

Set the Thames on fire ^51? W<t»l35f? Jff^S IFI?J ^1 Work with great 
activity [ In this phrase there is a pun on the word temse which 
means— a sieve for cleansing or sifting flour An active workman 
would often set the rim of the temse on fire by friction as he moved it 
rapidly over the mouth of the barrel into which the dour is sifted. 
Hence the meaning of the phrase ] e Mr Grost is to be a 
law officer of the crown , he will not set the Thtmes on fire in this capa 
city, but he is a httle more consistent than his colleagues — English 
Newspaper. 

Set to ( C’FPt Attach to , affix to e.g He desired me 

to set my seal to the deed. (C^tg fiF|ra) Apply to e g. He 

set himself to work with prodigious assiduity —Thackeray. ( c?Fl 
f¥|C5 ) if'aiii Apply one’s self to e g. With her fingers she set 
to work upon her embroidered petticoat.— Ds Quincey. 

(Al Set to A boxing match , a pugilistic fight A conflict 

in argument , a scolding. 

Set to masio fllg w aras ^ Fit to music, 

adapt to note> , prepare for singing e.g It would almost seem as 
if each stanza wa-. meant to be set to music — Prescott 

-Sst to rights— Same as Put to rights e g. If they find anything 
wrong, they s-t it to rights with a high hand —Kingsley. 
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Set to work [ Transitive ] ^ Employ in some work : e, gi 

He set himself fa viori with prodigious assiduity. — Thackeray. 
[ Intransitive 3 <21^ ?85l Engage m some work • e, g With 

her fin'gers she set to viork upon her embroidered petticoat.— De 
QtrlNCEY. 

Set up «R1, Erect • raise elevate , as, to set up a building , 

to set up a post or pillar * e. g They have no knowledge that set 
up the wood of their graven image and pray unto a god that 

cannot save — Bible. Evalt , 

put in power ■ e, g. I will set up the throne of David over Israel. 

—Bible ^ Establish, found, as, to set a/ a 

school : e. g It is hardly worth while ta mention all the little com mon- 
wealths and principalities which were set up and put down, — F reeman*. 

( ^ Wto ) efp 55^^ ^ I’ttS ^51 Wesl Enable to commence 

a new business ; as, to set up a son in trade, to ref up a surgeon e, g. 
The stock-in-trade requisite to set up an amateur in the depar tment 
of business is verj' slight and easily got together.— Dickens. 

Place in view , put forward e. g. An 

attempt is made to set him up as a saint — Macaulay 
•3^ Raise , utter loudly , as, to set up the voice e U set 
up such a note as she shall hear — Dryden, ilpil, ’IFR Keep : 
e g And Betty Barnes, the slatternly widow of a tippling farmer, 
who rented a field, and stt tt/ a cow herself said all that the 
an envious woman could devise against Hannah and her Alderney. 


MissMiteoeb. ( ^ StW ) 

Advance , propose e g Seeing that the three parties concerned all 
agreed so far, it did not become me to question it ; but the deien ce s 

up I must demur to — De Quincey. ( ^C5 ) 

feU® 5R1. R55 ’f?! Raise from region, to a suffinent 

fortune e g. This good fortune quite set him «/>.-Webst£R. 
^ ^ Put in types as, to set up a 

W ^ ) *1^ 

Arrange in words, lines, &o„ ready for printing . as, to set up type. 

^51 Begin business or scheme of life ; as. 

to set up in trade ; to set up for one’s self . * g. Now, « 

great judgment in setting up as a dairywoman.-^ss MitFOSD 

openly , make pretensions e g. Those men who 

without regard to religion, are generally but virt uous in part. S 

Set up a etandard of rebellion f^c3tc?3 ’IwFfI , 

tfeU f5pFt^ ^'"Vwhom® mT'SV 

e.ff. He was not a prince against whom men wouio iigniy 

to set up a standaid of rebellion. Macaulay. 
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Profess or pretend to be , try to pass for e. g. She wants to do 
something teraatkable ; she wants to set up for a martyr.— A dams. 

Set up one’s back Trap's (3Ft<f -^1 'Spf ^' 5 ' ^ Arouse one to 
resentment. 

Set up one’s tonsttes Si.'ssi'il CJftC’!? Show temper, 

Set up one’s rest MX Make up one's mind e, g. As 1 have set up 
my rest to run away, I will not rest till I have run some grounds. — 
Shakespeare. ^ ^ ^ 

Set up one’s standard i!1-»F5pPl®tSt5Pl CSfpRsiPF 

5335 ^ Raise one’s banner calling upon his men to 

serve under it e, g. The king who had good intelligence of their 
movements, set up hts rfanifaid at Nottingham, where vast numbers 
resorted to him every day — Dickens. 

Set upon S’nt tTSSl . Fall o" , assault . make 

an attack on b g He was sef upon by robbers who demanded his 
money.— Lamb [Also see Set on]. 

(Be) set upon ( fw? ) ■e’FpJ ?85l Desire greatly e, g. 1 am 
set upon going home by the end of the month. 

Set with { ) ^1 OfPtc® siFiPF!l^#ll Variegate 
with ( objects placed here and there ) e. g. Pastoral dales then set 

mth modern forms.— W ordsworth. ( ) SHlI =?C»I1^ ^31 «lf^ 
Adorn with , stud with e, g. 

High on their heads, D/xth jewels rich set 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. — Dryden, 

Setter forth aiefiPf’ll ’ll One who proclaims or pro- 

motes anything. 

Setter off One who sets off or decorates. 

Setter on ( One who instigates , an instigator. 

Setter up ’ll One who erects or establishes. 

Setting polo P 1 W 1 ®Ipf A pole often iron-pointed for pushing boats 
along in shallow water 

(The) setting sun (iueraWy] The sun that is going 

down below the horizon. [ Figuratively ] cn ^ ^Cs5 "SfsfSlft 

Sprat One who is no longer in power e, g. His house was 

avoided by those power-wor^ippers who rarely turn to the setting 
sun. Motley. [ cf (The) Bising sun 3 * 

Settle a dispute t^Pf CW we?) Decide a disputed matter. 

Settle a auestion PFpt prattra ^>51) m Determine a question. 

Settle a score Adjust an account e g. "I’d best co and 

settle the score," said James -Thackeray ^ 

Settle an old score fs|§R OR) citl ^ Adjust 

a long standing account , pay off an old debt . e, g. The little money 
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brought from the treasury by the Earl and the large sums he had paid 
out of his own pocket, had been spent in sitihng old. scorn.— MoiLEy. 

atRsrIti ^re^l, ’IprtC’il 'ft? C5t«t1 Satisfy an old grudge t.g. 
“If I can once catch him on the hip, I will settle the old score, that I will” 
Settle Ijed ^ 'Stt'ipf ’Tltt A bed convertible into a seat 

Settle down “It'S'Str? ^ 'nil , ^ Become quiet , enter 
into the state of a householder ; establish one’s self . e. g. Most of the 
sturdy, gallant sons settled down after sowing their wild oats, and 
became sober subjects of their father. — Thackeray. 

Settle on or upon ( Mm dTSfll, ^ ftfen 
'ft'l Confer upon by permanent grant , assure to e. g, I have 
settled upon him a good annuity —Addison. 

Settle one’s aflfairs ^ 


atm Prepaj'e for death by making one’s will e, g Every man m 
this country should settle his affairs when he is in good health • this 
will serve to prevent disputes when he is dead. 

Settle one’s hash, or Settle one’s basil for one[5Za»g]'fW^fl^ffti^ 

Silence one , make an end of a per- 
son e, g. I take no blame for settling hts hash. — Stevenson. 

Settle the land [ Nautical ] ^ ’iM 

^ Cause the land to sink, or appear lower, 

by receding from it. 

Settle to (C^m Ms ^ ft? 

to , take up as permanent occupation e g-. I felt I 

settle to anything with resolution enough to go through with it.— UEFO e 

Settled conviction f?r?| sm ; ’l^csitB'fl 'F?t? »l? c? ^ A 

fixed impression or belief , a conviction formed after mature reflection. 

Settled weather rtf??Til '«rt'Ft*t Clear, dean weather. 

Settling-day cipIt’ltHJstt? Ml? fwH 1^? A day for settling ac- 
counts, as in the stock market , 

Seven cardinal ( or principal ) virtuee Jiw '3?!? ’9‘l. ??1— 

5tf?l5 U? Faith, hope, charity, justice, 
ance, and fortitude— the first three being theological and the rest 

Seven days’ wonder— Same as Nine days wonder (jhmh se ) g 
The seven days' wonder about the boy had almost died away. H. 

Seve^deadly sms ’tt’t ?'tl— 

Pride, covetousness, lust, anger, gluttony, envy, an 
sloth • e. g. Sure, it is no sin , 

Or of the deadly sms it is the least —Shakespeare. 

Seven gifts of the Holy Ghost l!t?lf?TO ’iM ?Fl ’I’tt- 
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Wisdom, understanding, counsel, ghostly strength or fortitude, know- 
ledge, godliness, and the love of the Lord. 

Seven-league boots '®lf® 

’TOt Boots which were supposed to make the wearer walk at a very 
swift pace -eg Mr Carlyle would be much belter if he didn’t take 
health by the throat, bathing as if he were a little boy in the Serpen-- 
tine walking as if he had seven-leagite boots. — ^Jane Carlyle 

Seven Sages of Greece — 

(il Solon whose motto was "Know thyself ” 

fa) Chilo " " " "Consider the end ” 

(3) Thales " " ” “Who hateth suretyship is sure " 

(4) Bias *’ " " “Most men are bad " 

{5) Cleobulos " ’’ ” "Avoid extremes ” 

(6) Pittacos " " ’’ "Seize time by the forelock " 

(7) Periander " " " "Nothing is impossible to industry." 

Seven Sisters ll trtora Seven culverms so called, cast by 

one Borthwick e g. 

And these were Borthwick's “Sisiets Seven," 

And culverms which France had given , 

III omened girl ' The guns remain 

The conqueror’s spoil on Flodden plain.— S cott’s Marmion, 
Seven sleepers ’srt«Rirsra stpf ifl ) , 

'“rtsipi, Lethargic and indolent persons. [The 

allusion here is to the seven noble youths of Ephesus, who fled in the 
Decian persecution to a cave in Mount Celion, where they slept for 230 
years, after which they awoke, but soon died, and their corpses were 
taken to Marseilles in a large stone cofBn, still shown in Victor’s 
Church] e g A lethargy like that of the seven sleepers vfouM scarce 
restore you to the use of your refreshed and waking senses,— S cott. 
Seven stars swf? The Pleiades. 

Seven weeks’ war— The war in 1866 between Prussia and Austria (lyih 
June to 28th August ) 

Seven wonders ’W’if , — ’Ml, I. Of antiquity (yj^- 

Vftajjl)— (i) The Pyramids of Egypt , {2) the Hanging Gardens of’. 
Babylon, (3) the Tomb of Mausolus , 4> the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus , (51 the Colossus of Rhodes , (6) the Statue of Zeus fjupiter) 
by Phidias (7I the Pharos of Egypt, or else the Palace of Cvrus 
cemented with gold ^ ’ ‘ 

‘‘The pyramids first, which m Egypt were laid • 

Next Babylon's Gardens for Amytis made , 

Then Mausolas's Tomb of affection and guilt ; 

Fourth, the Temple of Diana, in Ephesus built ; 

The Colossus of Rhodes, cast in brass, to the sun , 

Sixth, Jupiter’s Statue, by Phidias done , 

The Pharos of Egypt, last wonder of old, 

Or the palace of Cyrus, cemented with gold,"— E, C. B. 
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II. Of the middle ages ( 5is|j )— (i) The Coliseum of Rome ; (2) 

the Catacombs of Alexandria • (3) the Great Wall of China ; 4I Stone- 
' henge • (5) the Leaning Tower of Pisa ; (6) the Porcelain Tower of 
Nankin , (7) the Mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople. 

Seventh day The seventh day of the week • Saturday. 

Seven years’ war- (i) The third period of the war of the "Austrian 
Succession/’ between Maria' Theresa of Austria and Frederick II 
of Prussia, It began in 1756 and ended in 1763,' when Silesia was 
handed over to Prussia. {2) Between Sweden and Denmark ( 1563- 
1570 ). Erik XIV of Sweden was poisoned, and his successor put an 
end to the war. 

Sever between ( ^ Make a separation or 

distinction between , distinguish between e. g. The Lord shall sever 
between the cattle of Israel and the cattle of Egypt.— Bible. 

-Sever from (C^f’Fg) ^ Cut apart from j disjoin from , as, 

to sever the head or the arm from the body. ( ^ 

Separate from e,g. The angel shall come forth, and sever the 
wicked from among the ]ust.— Bible. 

Sew the button on ^ ^ItPnrS ^ ®r9, ^ 

Jot down at once what you wish to remember, otherwise you may 

forget It . „ ... 

Sew together CTjSiR csrtifl Unite or fasten together with a 

needle and thread . e g. They sewed fig-leaves together, and made 
themselves aprons. — Bible. 

Sew up ^ ^ Close or stop by se wingj as, to sew 

up a rip , to sew up the mouth of a bag. CTFI Pfl 

Inclose by sewing ; inclose in anything sewed e g. 
If ever I said loose bodied gown, sew me up in the skirts ot it. 

Sew up one’s stocking [ Colloqmol ] cWl 


Put one to silence, 

(Be) Sewed ( or sewn ) up [ Nautical ] { 

stranded .-said of a ship. [Cof/ojMwI] ^ ’ 

ijipl ^ifl Be brought to a standstill , be ruined. ^ 

Be tipsy eg. He took care to tell you that some of the party were 
pretty considerably sewn up too. — Thackeray. 

(The) Sax The female sex. women in general 

who have distinguished themselves by railing ° _ 

choose one of the most worthless for a companion and 

Ssx^eMma Sunday-The second Sunday before Lent, or roughly 

Sexual intercourse m Coition, ‘=0?“'®*’°'’ . 

Shabby-genteel '^‘1^ 

Keeping up or affecting an appearance of gentility, though really s a y- 
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{The) Shades ’PltsiS, The Nether world . the supposed abode of 
the dead , 

Shadow figure ^ ^ WPITO ^ ^i!l A profile 

portrait filled m m black , a silhouette. 

Shadow forth ^ ^ ’ll ’Fill Represent dimly 

or mystically e g The past jAfldflwi/orfft what will take place in 
future. ^ ^ 

Shadow of a shade ^9 ^1, 19^ 5|9 A mere nothing e g. To- 


morrow tidings may come that the house which issued these bank- 
notes, has stopped payment , and what do they represent then ^ You 
will find them the shadoiu of a shade — Macaulay, 

Shadow of au ass ^ {w A tnfle- 

Shadow of death 5t9l, 'srt’ra Approaching death, 

Terrible disaster. 

(A) Shady oharaoter stf^sfiiai A person of very doubtful reputa- 
tion ; one whose character would scarcely bear investigation in the 
light of day 

Shady side W fw. ^*19 The wrong side When a person is on the 
shady side of forty, he is well beyond that age. 

Shake a lag [ Colloquial'] vli|bl*Wl ttl5*Il £9519 Move one’s legs, 

i e. walk about e g. He was so bad that father never let him 
come into the house, where, he said, honesty alone should shake a 
leg — Bbsant Dance e ^ I explain that the stage is 

ready for them, if they like to act ; or the concert room, if they will 
sing , or the dancmg-room, should they wish to shake a fag" -—B bsant. 

Shake by the baud— See Shako one by the hand. 

Shake down ^tpF9l Make more compact by shaking e, g, 
I was told to shake derain the whole quantity of the sample of flour in 
the bottle, but 1 found it impossible to do so. 

(A) Shako down ttW *Rl1 91 ’Ft^ ’fri ; •I’Hl 

A temporary substitute for a bed, as on chairs, or on the floor , a bed , 
—in allusion to the time when men slept upon litter straw and used 
to shake It down for the purpose e g Come and take a shake-down 
at my house. — B sewer, 

Shake hands ( 'St’lt 9[9ti3 vt?|wtcii9 «Pt9 91 fatn^ cs f, 1^991 
9195»t 1^9 9919 ) ^?99^9 ^ Take one’s hand and move it 

at parting and meeting, or as a mark of being reconciled as friends : 
e, g. They shook hands, and there was outward peace — Froude. 

Shako hands with ( ) 9ftw {iipt® i?a9l 91 <si^ ^1 Unite with 

, agree or contract with ( ^1^0 ) {99^ f^ifl? ^«| 919^ Take leave of 
( from the practice of slaking hands at meeting and parting), 9 ^cSi) 

l9'P‘i999i9 (’Flu'S) ’F99^9 ’F91 Take (one) by the hand and shake it as 
a mark of friendship or salutation eg In the evening the Mayor 
and Alderman came to shake hands with him.— Froude. 


Shake in one’s shoes [ Colloquial ] ®C9 ^91, '931^ 939 3fS9l Tremble 
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with fear ; be in a state of abject fright or terror . e. g-. When Mrs 
Pfoudie began to talk of the souls of the people he always shook m 

Shake ( or Tremble ) like an aspen leaf 'sni Quake 

with fear all over e g. Sit down 6or\'t tremble Ithe an aspen 
leaf , now we are in a room where we need fear no interruption —M 
Edgeworth. 

Shake off CWl Throw off by a jolting or vibrating motion e. g 
A snake fastened on Paul's hand, but he shook it o/and felt no harm.' 

— McMordik. ( ^ ^ W^tiTS) ^ ftSPfi- 

^ Rid one’s self of e. g, 

I am not of that feather to shaie off 

My friend when he mo«t needs me.— S hakespeare. 

Shake offthe dust ficom one’s feet— Same as Shake the dust off 

one’s feet ( which see ) 

Shake off the yoke of ( ppEfl, 

CUR '^1 Rid or free one’s self from the restraint or control of ( ano- 
ther) • e g Encouraged by the weakness of England, Wales, so long' 
tranquil, shook off the yoke a/ her conquerors.— Green 

Shake one by hand (or by the hand) ^ Shake hands 

with a person eg He shook him hy the hard and wished him 
good night,— D ickens 

Shake one’s faith or belief festR Impair one’s confidence ■ 

e g No adverse circumstance, no hardship, no persuasion could shake 
hts faith. 

Shake one’s fiat at ( ) fit? ^ 'lePt Threaten to strike (a person) 

with the fist by showing it to ( him ) e g By degrees the debate 
grew serious, and Mr. Chatterjee shook hts fist at me in anger. 

Shake one’s hands— Same as Shake one by the hand. 

Shake one’s head c^til ^ "sfl” ^ 

Move one's head with a view to signify negation, dissent, denial, or dis- 
approval e g (i) There was universal discomposure, and the great- 
est military authority in the country sAooi Aw head, with an ominous 
gesture of reproach — Kaye. 

( 2 ) "Is there no hope the sick man said. 

The silent doctor shook fits head, — Gay’s Fables. 

Shake one’s sides ttHM ^ Be convulsed’ 

with laughter 

Shake the bells 'siPra ^ Give notice, or alarm. 

Shake the dust off one’s feet ’ItTO ^ ciiRl, c^m 

Be determined to renounce all intercourse 

with anything, particularly with any place : e.g. To-morrow I leave 
Vienna. I will shake the dust off my fed I will not return there in a 
hurry.— English Magazine. ^'S5{| Give over travelling 
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once for all c, g. At length the pilgrim Aw feet at 

Heidelberg.— Beaconsfield. 

Shake the elbow c«tsit i 

Shake the pagoda tree [Figurahvely ] ftjfl »lRl5Csi «l]^ 

Obtain great wealth without having to labour for it. [The "pagoda” 
was a gold com formerly current in India, and it was supposed in 
Europe that there was a tree in India which incessantly bore pagodas, 
and to get them you have to do nothing but to shake the tree. Hence 
the phrase ] e, g When he had thoroughly learned his lesson he 
was offered a position in India, in the service of the John Company, 
under whose flag as we know, the pagoda tree was worth shaking — 
Mrs. Linton. 

Shake together Make more compact by shakmg. 

[ Colloquial ] Jlf^ TS,BHl't3 ?eil1 Get friendly with any one. 

Shallow-brained Silly. 

Shallow brooks are noisy \Proiicrb] oi ctpl tlt^ ®t5l ^ ’ll 1 

Shallow waters make most dm [Proverhl fia'l feig*] ^tef, 

“5t<3,WRtC51 r 

Sham Abraham {Colloquial] ^9 tsH ^ Feign sickness [ ‘Abraham- 
man' was a lunatic in the Bethlehem Hospital m London, who was 
permitted to beg alms on certain days, marked by a special badge. 
Many sturdy vagabonds afterwards assumed this, and roamed about 
the country, feigning sickness, and obtaining alms. Hence that phrase] • 
c. g. Come, come, it’s rather late m the day to sham Abraham — 
Warren 

Shanks’s mare [S’/niig] »t1 One's own legs, as a means of travelling . 
eg I have been riding shanids mare [ i. e., walking ] almost the 
whole day. 

Shape one’s oourse ’HI Plan and act ; adjust one’s 

method of procedure. 

Shape smith— One who undertakes to improve another’s appearance 

Share and share alike Jprtu ’HFl stt’t In equal shares. 

Share in ( (?fF[ Ppp ) ^t.»t iRi iRl, 9 l Bear or take part in ; 

e g. He died, and his son, who had shared in his privations, shortly 
followed him -Smiles. 

Share the fate of [ ppp 9l '1*11 ?8ill Meet wth 

the same doom as ( another ) e. g. The Act shared the fate of most 
other Acts in Ireland and remained a dead letter — Froude. 

(The) Shark flies the feather [Proverb] tftsfni ’RF'tR'l 'Wt'f ( ’t’ifl ) 
«tt9 ’ll The shark avoids every feathered thing. [ This is a sailors' 
proverb, founded on observation Though a shark is so voracious that 
It will swallow without distinction everything that drops from a ship 
into the sea, such as cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, and even knives, yet it 
will never touch a pilot-fish or a fowl, either dead or alive ]. 

65 
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Shark’s manners Rapacity, 

Sharp praotioe Knavery. [ This phrase is probably derived 

from the practice of unprincipled lawyers who cleverly endeavour to so 
, manage their case as to, secure for , themselves as much money as 
> possible —McMordie ] eg. “I call this" said Tommy in a great 
^ rage, “confounded sharp practice." — Besant. 

(The) Sharps and the flats ^15 The cheats and their victims- 
the rooks and the pigeons. [ or a ijon. 

Sharp-set Affected by keen hunger - ravenous ■ as, an eagle 

Sharp-set on (C^t^ t’OT) Eager in appetite or desire of 

gratification in e. g The town is sharp-set on new plays.— Pope, 

Sharp’s the word 5 ^ i [^'8 Look out, keep 

•your eyes open, and your wits about you. 

Sharpen the wits <{til OF’Qttl Make the intellect more quick or acute. 
Shatter-hrain A careless and giddy person. 

Shave a oustomer, Impose upon a customer charging 

more for ah article than it is worth, [ Hotten says, when a master- 
draper sees any one>capable of being imposed upon enter his shop, he 
strokes his chin, to signify to his assistant that the customer may be 
fleeced — Brewer]. 

Shave a note [ Colloquial ] fefs® ^ 'snq?? 

Purchase a note at a great 

discount, or take interest upon it much beyond the legal rate. 

Shave an ass ^ Act foolishly. ' 

Shave an egg (^*151 ^ ^51 "Skin a flint". 

Shave through ( Get through ( an examination ) , 
narrowly escape being "plucked.” 

Sheathe a ship 91 ,*ttw OltiFi Cover a ship with boards 

or with sheets of copper, so as to preserve it from worms. 

Sheathe a sword Encase the sword ; put the 

sword in its case. Put an end to war or enmity , make 

, peace e g. When in 1678 , the States General, exhausted and dis- 
heartened, were desirous 'of repose, William’s voice was still against 
'sheathing the sworrf.— M acaulay. 

Shed a lustre on or upon ^1, ^ 9iTl Make 

glorious - raise to distinction g. In his political life, he is an 
equitable mediator between king and people , in his civil life a firm 
promoter of all that sheds a lustre upon his country.— Sydney Smith. 
Shed blood 9 ^, ^99 ( f 9 C*l 9 w! ) 995^1 ^ Cause blood 

to flow out , put many lives to death ; kill many men e, g. it is 
lamentable to remember what abundance of noble blood hath been sheet 
with small benefit to, the Christian state,— ^Raleigh, 

Shed light upon 9l •^l9#t|c?«9l Make clear, 

illustrate. 
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( \) Sheep among wolves ’ItW "t^U »tfes 

A victim among rogues. 

Sheep walk Csr Land where sheep ate pastured. 

Sheep’s eye ^ Diffident loving look e g. But 

he, the beast, was casting sheep's eyes at her,— CotMAX. 

Sheep’s head WPFl Ptt^ Silly fellow. 

Sheer off ^ JifilSl ’P?! Turn or move aside to a distance ^ ^ si%l 
Steal away [ parallel direction. 

Sheer up ■sttn Turn and approach m neatly a 

Sheet anchor sft^tcsf? 5i^CT>7l 515 e ist^ sm. ^ ’RR 

^ The largest and heaviest anchor of a ship, 
which, in stress of weather, is sometimes the seaman's last refuge to 
prevent the ship from going ashore [ Hence ] fi!<lR3S 155^ 

^ m, ■st’lR . Praf»t!5t3 <*R =5ttira?st The chief stay or support ; 
the last refuge lor safety c g The surgeon no longer bleeds. If 
you ask him, "Why this neglect of what was once considered the 
sheet anchor of practice in certain diseases,” he will answer, &c. — 
The Times [The word is a corruption ol shote anchor or anchor shot 
or thrown out in stress of weather] 

(A) Sheet in the wind «lf<t Half drunk [ Sailors' slang),, 

(Both or three) Sheets in the wmd *l5|| Quite drunk [Satloi s' slang). 

Sheet lightning f^SPlI^rl Lightning diffused over the sky. 

Shell out [ Slang, Transttwe ] ^ , ( ^<1^ ) ifR Dis- 

tribute freely , bring out or pay, as money [ Iniranstitve ] 

1141 3T(1 Hand over money e g We can always make the old villain 
shell out, as he ought, — SIrs. Linton. 

Shield-of-arma— Same as Ooat-of-arms. 

Shelve a question cvt=if=r?Wii ittcsTls^fl JitiyulCii ^t'-H Put away a 
question , postpone the consideration of a subject stae die 

(1 he) Shemitio languages— These are Chaldie, Syriac, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Samaritan, Ethiopic, and old Phoenician The great characteristic of 
this family of languages is that the roots of words consist of three 
consonants 

Shepater tune PtR hHJI Time for shearing the sheep. 

Shift about Tarn quite round to a contrary side 

or opposite point. 

Shift for one’s self ( ^ ^ §43 

OfPlSiqetn Resort to expedients to find out means f of defence or 
livelihood ) e g Everyman was then compelled to sktft foi himself, 
the patrols firing on them from the wall —Scott. * 

-Shift Off Cffil ’FOisI Pfssl, W'93l, 44 Delay • defer ; as. 
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to ifti/'/fo/the duties of religion. ^ 

^ Put away . disengage or disencumber one’s self as of a 

burden or inconvenience. ' ' 

Shifting scenes of life ^>[5^ btfgasi ^ Vicissitudes of life 

Shilling shocker >si^ ftfsk JmtflT ^ Witf? 

A sensational novel of an ephemeral character, published at a shilling. 

Shine in ( C^si ^tPI ^ ^iff ^ Be eminent, 

conspicuous, or distinguished in , as, to shine in courts ■ e g. Few 
are qualified to shine in company but it is inmost men’s power to 
be agreeable — Swift. 

iShine on or upon ( ^ ^ Emit rays of 

light upon e g When those stars are in the ascen dant, he is strongs 
healthy, and lucky . but when they are depressed below the horizon, 
his stars do not shine on him, and he is in the shade and subject to 
ill-fortune. — Brewsr. 

Shining light ^t<K One distinguished for piety' 

and so an example to others. 

Ship a sea [ Nautical ] Wt?lC5r5 fssn 'S^^^S CuS fitwl ^ Have a very 
large wave washing in 

Ship boy ifisi A boy who serves in a ship . e, g. Seal up- 

the ship day’s eyes.— Shakespeare. 

Ship canal ^ A canal suitable for sea-going vessels. 

Ship chandler One who deals m cordage, canvas, 

and other furniture of vessels 

Ship-husband cq A sailor who 

keeps to his ship and does not like to go on shore for a stroll or other 
amusement • e. g. He was. as we use the term at sea, a regular 
ship-hushand—WxaX is to say, he seldom put his foot on shore — 
Marrtat. 

Ship joiner A joiner who works upon ships. 

Ship letter v|W A letter conveyed by a ship, not by a mail 

p3clc6(t 

Ship oars Place the oars in the row-locks. 

Ship of the desert The camel. 

Ship of the line A man-of-war large enough to have a 

place in a line of battle [ See Sail Of the line J. ■ 

Ship off SfWcw ^51 C!f»tt5T:?[ orsst Send away by a ship e. g. 

Clive’s family, glad to get rid of him, shipped him off to Madras. 

Ship railway ^ ^ sitsl 

Cijsrrl^ An inclined railway with a cradle-like car by means of which a 
ship may be drawn out of water, as for repairs , a railway arranged 
for the transportation of vessels overland betw'een two water courses- 
or harbours. > i 
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Ship’s hasband cq 'ttf’FSt 

^qqtq The agent of the owner of a ship, who manages its ex- 
penses and receipts. 

Ship’s papers ^f5fc^5 ■sfrat^q naftfif 

Papers with which a vessel is required to be provided, and the produc- 
tion of which may be required on certain occasions , such as the regis- 
ter, pass-port, sea-letter, charter-party, bills of lading, invoice, log- 
book, muster roll, &c., &c 

Ships that pass in the night ‘cqraq , qt^fsl cqftqs 'StW 

pF?qqft5f qipF?!! qts People who pass into one’s 

circle of acquaintance, stay there a brief while and then pass out again. 

Shipping artiolas « qtfq’pqcqq qc-fi cq«!tlf? Jiqi^cqsm 

PI'<lt»ti5). q| q't’t^’t'5 Articles of agreement between the 
captain of a vessel and the sea-men on board, in respect to the amount 
of wages, length of time for which they are shipped, &c, 

Bhip-shapo ^■j'srsil-Sftq Jl^^ As methodically arranged as things in a 
ship , in good order. 

Shiro olork artcqpliF An officer as of a county court, 

'spfsq Plfiiq= ( qtfel ) An under sheriff. 

(The) Shirt of Neasus JlttqtRs^ A fatal present , a source of 

misfortune from which there is no escape. ( Refers to the legend of 
Hercules and the Centaur ) 

Shittim wood— Acacia. . 

Shiver to pieces 5I |TiIi qRl Break into many small pieces or 
splinters c g. The lance lodged in the sail, and the latter, striking 
both man and beast, lifted them into the air, shivering the lance lo 
pieces — Brewer. 

Shock-headed fqpPJ-PPt rpsw Having a thick and bushy head of hair. 

Shocking to ( c^pf sfl ’Pl5tSs ) 1%5t^ ql 

Extremely offensive or disgusting to , horrible to e. g. The 
project had been revived in a form much less shoehing to common 
sense —Macaulay. 

Shoddy oharaoters qjfeiM Persons of tarnished reputation, 

like cloth made of shoddy or refuse wool 

Shoe the goose or gosling isqq ’Ftesf sjp ^atrl qi qtftra 

spFpt qtH Undertake any work, which is, on the very face 
of It, either impossible or foolish e. g, "The smith that will meddle 
with all things may go shoe the goslings", is an old proverb — 
M Edgeworth. [ m sliding. 

Shoe the cobbler — Give a quick peculiar movement with the front foot 

rShoe the horse [Literally ] Pffijtq qtni qt^ qfqf Furnish the horse with 
iron shoes. [ Figuratively ] qfqtqil f¥| "Sltqiqtq ’Hi Cheat one’s 
employer out of a small sum of money. [The expression is derived 
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^‘““a «*ww« u„d.. 

Shoe the Wild Make 

youth LfbSnlnT^ f a 

one Tip ^ ^ ^ cttEfe ^ . e?^. 

©tbHtwi ^i2tf sri I 

(Th^ Shoe-maker must stick to hie last 'ti3(r<i^ 5^ ^ fefs® to 

You must confine yourself to your own sphere. 

d®?g‘’m“ bStil! ^ ^ ®"- 

Shoot ahead Of '(^5«)(si5t^^5^^ 

strip ; surpss e g Trace them through life, and it will frequently 
be found that dull boys, who were beaten at school, have shot ahead 
of them [ duxes and prize boys ] — Smilbs. 

Shoot along ^ITOff soil Move on very swiftly. 

Shoot at ( c^<svt 5|^ ■stftl) »t?^ 'sf^ C5tTSl Let fly an arrow or bullet 
Bible^‘ ^ grieved (him and shot at him- 

Shot at rovers «t3 ^ji} 

^WFtOf fe c^tijl Shoot at random without any distinct aim : 
e^. Unbelievers are said by Clofaery to "shoot at rovers".— Dmm 
vjUMPSES 

nTvay BfaiS) ^?rt Move away with great velocity e. g, 

I hey gave chase, but the boat shot away and disappeared, — F roude. 

Shoot by '$lf^ J^tTO^l fst^ 5%j »It«5l Pass by swiftly. 

Shoot folly 88 it flies 5t| afspH i^Tirsiti? ^ ml 

^51 Detect folly as soon as it shows itself. 

Shoot forth 15^1 Sprout , germinate. 

Shoot into ) ’ifti'ii® 9851 Form into by shooting ; 

e g. If the menstruum be overcharged, metals will shoot snio crys- 
tals — B acon, ©ipt® ) vff||ttig ijisjil Be pushed out 

into • ]ut into e.g. The land shoots into a promontory. — Webster, 
5fil5l 5t«5l Dart forth into,, pass rapidly 

into e.g. 

Our eagle wings of might we stretch before the gallant wind. 

And we leave the tame and sluggish earth a dim, mean speck behind • 
We shoot into the untracked deep, as earth-freed spirits soar , 

Like stars of fire through boundless space— through realms without 

a shore I— W. Motherweli,, 
Shoot made of the mark ^ ^s^l Be m errors. 
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Shoot off SliSi Discharge as a gun e. g. A ship before 

Greenwich ( the court being there ) shot off her ordnance, one piece 
being charged with a bullet of stonei — S tow. 

Shoot one dead 'sfit Kill a person by shooting 

him eg Se took aim at the person whom he saw mounted on the 
grey horse and ihot him dead.— S cott, 

Shoot one’s bolt % C^attl • OW <5ll ’Flu Make one’s last effort. 

Shoot one’s linen ^ ^51 Display an unnecessary amount of 

shirt-cuff 

Shoot out the lip <5^31 ePFH 'Fill Show or express contempt 

by protruding the lip ( A BMtcal phrase ). 

Shoot over FfPf Go out shooting ^ Hunt upon. 

Shoot the cat ’I® ^ ‘^tlt Discard the vomit of a drunkard 

Shoot the moon ciftip #Itil TOt TttfaPFtPT ^HtiJil^l Remove 

furniture by night to avoid attachment , to "do a moonlight flit." 

Shoot the aun fI'PH Make nautical observations. 

Shoot up Si[il!51 Grow up e. g It had nine heads, and Hercules 
was sent to kill it. As soon as he struck ofl one of its heads, two shei 
Klimts place —Brewer. ^ Rise up quickly e,g. 

The balloon shot up into the sky 

Shoot Wide of the mark sra Pl’F^ twin's fll Be 

far from hitting the object aimed at, [ Hence} i9C<F'i!ltS ^ 
i^^tl Be altogether in error. 

Shooting box ftifTSiFtcq iftst I 

Shooting of moons {Slang} opil, ®ti5l iftra ’ttcs 

155 sen PI ipra iltfeiFtC®! SRlJi A secret removal of one's 
furniture, &c., during night, to prevent the same seized for debt 
or rent c g. I bought his houses, I let his houses j I told him who 
were responsible tenants, I warned him when shooting of moons 
seemed likely.— Besant 

Shooting (or Showing 1 of one’s horns (Co//o 9 «tflf] «Ft5tiI'8 JfJtif 
JfTO ’ItafCi^ •stii*iil ^1 Showing indications of suspicions about the 
faithfulness of a man's wife , — "horns" being the emblem of a cuck- 
old e g "A fine day, Mr Burchcll "—"A very fine day, doctor : 
though I fancy we shall have some rain by the shooting of my corns.’ 
— ''The shooting of your horns P’ cried my wife in a fit of laughter. 
— Golosmith, 

Shootmg pain ^ Quick, sharp pain 

Shooting stars ®i?l Meteors. 

(A) Shootmg-Iron Gun, 

Shop a person WtW *nit^ PfSlIl Put him in prison - inform against 
him so that he is arrested 
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Shop bill ^ f^’lsr A tradesman’s hand bill or busi- 

ness announcement. 

Shopkeeper C? OfWPl ilfell «ttC^ An article that 

has been long on hand unsold in a shop ; e, g. That chair is an old 
shopkeeper. 

Shop-lifting <nr T?1 Stealing goods from a shop. 

Shop walker — One who walks in a shop and sees the customers attend- 
I ed to 

Shorn of ( PFts[ ^ Stripped of ; deprived of e. g. 

The guilds were to be reduced in number and sAci-/: e/ all political 
power. — M otley. 

(The) Short and the long The sum of the matter 

in a few words , a brief summing up e g. Meet presently at the 
palace; every man look o’er his ’put , lot, the short and the long is, 
our play is preferred —Shakespeare, 

Short eommona [ Colloquial ] c»tfe sfifffi ’ll Scant 

fare; insufficient supply of rations. [ Commons— food m general or 
meals, (from the food provided for each student at breakfast in the 
University of Cambridge) ] e.g He deserves to be soundly rated and 
kept upon short commons for backing bills, — Good Words. 

Short out ( C5Ft^ ’Itc'l ’W A direct, cross path which shortens 

the way ( to a place ) e, g We took a short cut over the fields to 

go to school (C^ ^51151) 515^ Easy means (to 

attain to some thing ) e, g. In education, we invent labour-saving 
processes, seek short cuts to science, — Smiles. 

(The) Short out is often the longest way round PiW ’H ’W5 
«Pf It does not always pay to avoid taking a little trouble. 
Short-hand srvWic’l Stenography, 

Short in ( ^ Lacking in , wanting in e g. We 

shall be short in our provisions — Shakespeare. 

Short is my name 'srlft 'sitfl, 

1 am in a hurry and cannot wait 

Short list c»l^ ^ ^ ^itWl Clt? A small 

list of selected candidates — for final choice. 

Short of { fsRtK ) ^ 'S(S Insufficiently or 

scantily furnished with; lacking meg They were short of looa 

and water — Frodde. ( ^ 

Not coming up to, as to a measure or standard e g Witn all yo 

pains you are still far short o/the mark.— Hazlitt. ( C’Ft'f 

^ Less than e.g Hardly anything an invasion could rous 

them to war. — L andor. 

Short sea pf sitig Jirig ^ 

A sea in which the waves are irregular, broken, and interrupted, so a 
frequently to break over a vessel’s bow, side, or quarter. 
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Short shrift sicsr ^ ) »rtfesrfrta! Very little time for repen- 

tance, only a small interval being allowed before the infliction of punish- 
ment e g They would chase the thief night and day till they secured 
I him , and then short shrift for the poor wretch. —Macmillan. 
Short-Bight Myopia, 

Short S1X8 * te ^ ^ 8 ^ «P ?1 CsSfe Candles weigh- 

ing SIX to the pound, about 4 inches long 

Short-tempered Prt*Pi^s 1 ^ Irascible. 

Short-winded Asthmatic. 

Shorten sail orsrt Reduce sail by taking it m. 

' Shot cartridge A cartridge containing powder and small 

shot. 

Shot-gnn t 

Shot-hole fef A hole made by a shot or bullet discharged. 

Shot in the looker <ft< 5 r, feW ^ ■Sf?^ ^ rm A last reserve of 

food, money, &c, e g. As long as there’s shot to the locker, she shall 
want for nothing — Thackkray. 

(Be) Shot of [ Colloqmal ] ( wtfl f%l %!5 ) ^ tfStl Be discharged, clear- 
ed, or nd of - 1 , g. Are you not glad to he shot of him Scott. 

(A) Shotten herring TFjSfH csit? A lean, spiritless person , a jack-o‘- 
Lent, like a herring that has shot or ejected its spawn, 

Shoulder anna {Mihiary] ^ fttW ^ sraill Take up the mus- 
kets upon the shoulder «. g He at once ordered his company to 
shoulder arms.—SniLES, [ the shoulder. 

Shoulder belt W PlSt ^*1? fw 5 l ^ A belt that passes across' 
Shoulder blade ^ The flat bone of the shoulder. 

Shoulder knot ■’ll ^ An ornamental knot of rib- 
bon or lace worn on the shoulder [ shoulder 

Shoulder strap Ul C^lSt A strap worn on or over the 

Shoulder to shoulder -siWI. >siTOtC'!t Unitedly e g 

Whatever might be_ our internal broils, we should stand shoulder to 
shoulder when a foreign enemy comes upon us. 

Shoulder up f tcif? ^ smi 'Si<K ( ftfp ) ^ ^ m 

Take up upon the shoulder, t. e,, assume the burden or responsibility 
of e.g.- 

As if Hercules 

Or burly Atlas shouldered up their state. — Marstos. 

Shout at ( gsg ^ ffpgpt 

^ Deride or revile with shouts 
Shout at the top of one’s voioe sW StS wot feg >^1 
^ Cry out as loud as one can. ' 

Shove.by dTenil PFni . ftifl C# j ^ Push away , delay , 
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■ sIakespeam. may shove by 3 ust.ce- 

Shove up the spout— See Put up the spout. 

Shovel hat ^ 

'■ by aoL"k?|j^S/fhV5.sh& ® ’ 

of deter. 

Show a oandle to [Collo,uzal] ( comparable 

Standing— FhpfA^ ^ ^ other fellows — fellows of my own 

g there isn t one to a candle to me — -Besant 

pair <>fheel 8 »[sit?H^J,P^ intake to 

bid a 'cndS ^ ^ were run away slaves who had 

2 »« t w ? ^‘’“ 5 '*’^®, wh-ps and rods, and 

shown their tyrants a clean, pair of heels — Sala. 

Show bill ^ ^ 'spfnt A broad sheet containing: an 

8h«w [mund as a show. 

QUOW box ®ts[W!t A box containing some object ot curiosity earned 

how bread Ctf^ Food for show only, and not intended to be 
eaten except by certain privileged persons [ The term is of Jewish an- 
iquity and refers to the loaves of bread which the priest of the week 
placed before the Lord, on the table in the sanctuary. They were made 
oi fine flour unleavened, and changed every Sabbath. The loaves were 
twelve in numbefi and represented the twelve tribes of Israel. At the 
end of the week, the priest was allowed to take them home for his own 
eating . but no one else was permitted to partake of them ]. 
Show-card An advertising placard. ' [ of wares. 

Show case '^Sst A glazed case for the exhibition and protection 

Show cause W't’I Pranra Sfif^ Have to give reasons for a certain 
line of action e g, A. notice should be issued to the opposite party to 
show Cause why they should not be prosecuted for disobeying the sum* 
raonses. ( pfsitifl i 5 [% 5 i ) ^ ( In 

English law ), argue against the confirmation of a provisional order or 
judgment. 


Show-end I 

Show fight ^ 51®!^ 'SN W 

Assume an attitude of readiness to fight e. g. You are always so 
mild-spoken and so popular among the women that we didn't suspect 
you of showing fight . — Dickens. [publish j proclaim. 

Show forth "vt^^n ^ atPts, ^ C^<t1 ^1 Manifest ; 

Show glass '5tt55fl A mirror. 

Show his paces ( Ofjrp c^st '*11^ ’Bl Exhibit 
the gait, speed, or the like said especially of a horse. 
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Show in or into ( ^ *rrefl Usher or guide into j con- 

duct into e. g. He ihomtd the visitor xnto the parlour.— W ebster 

Show of reason lit? ^ S’ltt'n!®! Plausibility. 

Show of hands C>f1sii(st^'c®t5’{5t®)t^r5 m ^ Raising of 

hands to signify votes in a public meeting 

Show off ( ^ ^ Exhibit in an osten- 

tatious manner e g She came to my sister to sho w it [he r dressj 
e/ before she was presented m state.— Thackeray. 'siIe^ 

^ ® • “display one's self eg. It 

IS wonderful what a quantity of this a quick boy will commit to me- 
mory, how smartly be will answer questions, how he will show off in 
school inspections, and delight the heart of his master !— FroODE. 


Show one an egg and instantly the whole air is fall of feathers 
-‘■rttte ^ t « *1^1 ^ 

5JI ] This expression is applied to a very sanguine person 
Show one the door C^ms ’Flu Expel one 

Show (one) the way Oftntsl W'Stl Point out the path to ( a 

person ) <. g Thou shalt show them the woy wherein they must 

walk.— B ible «rtctt <51111! sfsnil ^ Ctftlt^ sittl tl'Stl. 

Lead the way by going before , go before, precede e. g. 

Thud ' thud I came on the heavy roan, 

Rap ' rap ' the mettled gray , 

But my chestnut mare was of blood so rare, 

That she showed them all the way -G. W. Thornbpry. 


Show (one) the cold shoulder ( ^1513 3513 "SlipCI 


«fi% ) oRfiRt 5<5tif3 313! Receive without cordiality ( a person 

who was once on better terms rvith you ) , treat ( a person ) coldly : 
e g U you be rude to your friend, what can you expect but that he will 
show you the cold shouldet in return ’ 

Show one up— See Show up 

Show one’s oards 3rRt3'a ^31 3)u' ^r33l orasi ; C3rt3 ’F^l ^ ^f33l 
orSSi Expose one's secrets or designs 

Show one’s colours 5Fl5t3'8 'Sf^, 3<s, 31 Er3!3 «t3'M 3F3l Show what are 


one’s inclinations, opinions, or character 
Show one’s faoo ar3t3, 31831 Present one's self ■ make one’s 


appearance ; appear. 

Show one’s hand 333138 5IPlt3® ^(®at3 <3t3i3 ei?M 3131 Expo'e a 
person's purpose to any one e. g. From time to time a man must 
show hts hands, but save frr one supreme exigency a woman need 
never show hers— Howells. 

Show one’s head 3131 ^1, 'H3 01831, «ttf3#<5 383 ! Appear. 

( Shatesfeare , ) 

Show one’s heels «frit33 ’F31, 5"3^ (3831 Flee , run away. 
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Show one’s heels to Outstrip • surpass e. g 

My impatience has shoisin tts Juels io my politeness— Stevesson. 

Show one’s horns— See Shooting of one’s horns. 

Show one’s ivories [ Colloquial ] TOftvM ^ Display the teeth . e.g. 
The negress showed her tuories in a long, rippling laugh — Marryat, 

Show one’s teeth [ Figuratively ] tt® fstBtJl,. Threaten 

f. g. (i) They had fulldwed the king about like hounds, fawning at his 
feet, but showing their teeth to all besides — Motley. (2) When the 
Law shows her teeth, but dares not bite —Yototg. 

Show over ( OFtH Show every part 

of e. g, She showed Rebecca ob«' every room in the house.— 
Thackeray. 


Show quarter— See Give quarter. 

Show-ship The finest ship in the fleet. 

Show temper ^ Manifest irritation , 

display heat of mind e. g. Her brothers used very often not to please 
her, but she was never the girl to show temper.— Eliot. 

Show the cloven foot or hoof cslfH c^1 sitf« 

sp^c| 15^ v(®l Reveal a devilish character, or betray an wil 

purpose notwithstanding disguises. [ See Cloven foot] e.g. But 

they had .not long been man and wife ere Tom began to show the 
cloven foot —Melville. 

Show the door ( ) fW Dismiss from one’s bo“se or 

presence e g. The upshot of the matter for that while was, that stic 
showed both of them the door, — Stevenson. 

Show the heelH TfsitlR ^ credit F*ee ; run away. 

Show (or Fly) the white feather ’Hi. ^ ^ 

Show signs of cowardice. [It is well known that the phrase, To s ow 
the white feather," is a synonym for cowardice, and it « ^aid fhat 
gamecock has a white feather. The expression must formerly have 
h ^6 a different meaning, as it arose during *6 war between Je ea ij 

settlers and the North American Indians noon his 

fly for safety, one day saw a band of Indians •"P/’^tem 

hLe. As the tenets of his fa'* would not a low ® t food 

with a volley of powder and ball, he invited t'’®™ ‘"'“"“^fheatt 
before them^ The good, hearty meal so ®^Jofr as a 

that, on leaving, the chief fastened a white ravage 

badge of friendship and peace, Although after - t^e 

bands passed the dwelling, nonewer violated t e rea ^,iiain 

house or its inmates — English Newsfafer ] • , _pnQxjpg, 

as he was, would not show the whitefeather in the field.-hROUDE. 

Show to 1 TRW.) art, « J t. 

en.able (one) to see or perceive point out to e.g .. -^oofs.- 
showed himself alive, after hu passion, by many mfaiume pt 

Show'to a room C’Ffl ’H? Conduct (a person) to some room : 
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(!• g. She was so fatigued with the journey, she wished to be s/wain to 
her room at once.— Flores ce Marryat. 

Show to advantago ^1 c^ltsTStt 

’ll Appear, or cause to appear, in a favouiablc light or in a 
conspicuous manner e g. Her form was exquisitely symmetrical and 
was sbown to advantage by a sort of Eastern dress — Scott • 

Show to the door iriM? ’t'il oraul, cnt 

Direct, guide, or conduct to the door. OfStl 

Dismiss with ignominy. 

Show ^ [ Colloquial 3 ( Pffl 'stc’f ) STW 
WSHi Expose e g You would have shovin me up as a coward, sir, 
and our name dishonoured for the sake of her money —Thackeray. 

Shower bath Sit *lp5'i A bath m which water is shower- 

ed from above. 


Sh ower on ( ^*15 ) 'sws ’i^'l ’Flu, '*i<K et|?’tRi5l1C‘l ’ll- 

Of'atfl Bestow liberally on distribute or scatter in abundance 
Athenian legislator, was crushed to death in , 
the theatre of JEgma, by the number of caps and cloaks showered on 
— B Ew mark of their high appreciation of hts merits 

sisterhood cn srr TPiSii isififFtr st^ 

’FC5 The women who clamour about "women’s rights ” 

Shnft &ther ci <llt5i.«m A'-fS »tt»| iffFt? ’Flu 5?t A priest to whom confess- 
ion IS made. 

Shrink from ( sometimes at ) ( PFlii pFg ) ’tl , 

( ft^ij ) ^tC'S Jffinri ’list Withdraw or retire from , recoil from 
e tn the cause of hereditary monarchy, he shrank from no sacrifice 
and from no danger - Macaulay 


’it^ -il^ 31^ #« 

Shrivel or contract into almost nothingness ; 

societC’^vm.w / Nine-tenths of the vicious desires that degrade 
<:clf insignificance before the valiant advance of 

seit discipline, self-respect, and self control.-SwiLES. 

Sh^g one’s Bhonlders ( ’^{515 'srt^sUci 

ftC’FGEtsfl Draw up, orcon- 
hfcT' l^n- ^ Hf ,A' f pressing dislike, dread, doubt, or the 

irreaulam,, shoulders in deprecation of the intense 

irregularity with which this had been said.-DiCKENS. 

^ ?reii1 Tremble or shake at with 

the A ? V *• The world has shuddeied for ages at 

the dark tragedy of her nuptials —Motley. 

Shuffle and out is'Pt 'StT'ffl ^Ft^ 1 

Change, he relative positions of the Cards* 

.0 
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Shiifaa ofT { fspl ) ^ ^51, ^ ^ Rid one's self of ■ push off 

Shufide off this mortal coil spt? of? ^51 Die . e. g. 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause — Shakespeare 

SHufie thrOHgli ^ Go through perfunctorily. 

Shufflo up ^ Throw together in haste. 

CSttsiCttfst ^ 5t«rtfV 'sti!?t'sl(ibi 4fi|5l ^ Make up or form 
in confusion or with fraudulent disorder e. g. He shuffled up a peace. 
—Webster. 

Shut down ( C^fFi f^p ) ^ Offllfl Stop working, 

Shut from { fPl Preclude from ; exclude from 

e. g. Shut from every shore — Drydent. 

Shut in 'Slt^ ’f?!, PTPll ^ TWI Inclose, confine e.g. The Lord 
sAk/ him IK— Bible. Cover or inter- 

cept the view of e^ g. One point shuts in another —Webster, 

Shut off Exclude. ?lipf ’t'*l ^ Pints'! 

5F5i1 Prevent the passage of, as steam through a pipe, or water through 
a flume, by closing a cork, valve, or gate. 

Shut off steam ^ ^ Prevent the passage of steam to 

the engine by closing the throttle-valve. 

Shut one out of or from fH ^ 

from e g. Do not shut me out of what concerns your happiness, KC. 

Shiit on?s ears to ( f¥ics ) ^ pfists Hi clHl Not 

listen to e g. We should shut our ears to the calumnies of scandai- 

Shmone's eyes to ( CHiH ) C5t«t m\. '*[41'. wPWs »i1 
Not to see, or take notice of e.g. Most of the wealthy men of the 
town shut ihetf eyes to the miseries of the poor. ^ 

Shut one’s mouth c^5l, ^ ^ 

HMll Hi cif'851 Put one to silence ; put one to shame, or “nfound 
him eg I shut hts mouth by threatening him to show him up m 
his real character. - ^ 

Shut odt ( PFtH OPSHl Ht 

C’fSlrt Preclude or exclude , preclude from 
™nr’deny admission to eg. (i) The out-look, «" h's vertic^ 
positioS shutLi much of the light ^^at dazzled and obstructed^ 
vision -Playfair, (a) The Norman, after a while, shut 
France, began more and more to feel that England was his hom . 

ShS^the door against ( CHiH f’FP Hi ) «RPl fHHlH'lt'f 

Close the door? with a view to prevent the admission or 
preclude- (i) This reference to the example of 
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King William seemed to shut the door against all cavil on the subject. 

. —Scott 

( 2 ) The rude Corinthian boor, 

Against houseless strangers shuts the rioor —G oldsmith. 

Shut the door m one’s face siTO ififsrt ’ml, m 

’Ffirat? >95pl W?! ftPfS inral ’?{^t WS’Il Shut 

the door before a person, refusing him admittance ' 

Shut the door upon Close the door 

after one leaves the room 

Shut the eyes 5^ \fe5l ’tW, ''I'Cf'*. cq si^ ’TiC’I CiPl’rt^ 

ql elf’ll Not to see, or take notice of, what passes before one • e, g. It 
IS not in ordinary a persecuting church » it is not inquisitorial, not even 
inquisitive, is perfectly well bred, and can shut its eyes on all proper 
occasions —Emerson t mercy. 

Shut the gatea of mercy ’ll qml, 'fuftltl’ll® Not to show 

Shut the stable door ■when the steed is stolen— See Look the 
stable door when the steed is stolen. 


Shut to ( ’FRft'e ’ll?? ) qi ■qnn, ^ Close to . forbid to ; bar 

to e g Shall that be shut to man, which to the beast is open t— 
Milton. [ close , close by welding. 

Shut together ’ml , 'qtiJiFtq , c^tsl oretl Unite ; 

Shut up qqi ^ Close , make fast the entrance into e g. I shall shut up 
this shop to night.— Dickens, ’it'll oraul, C5tq imi Obstruct c g, 
Dangerous rocks shut up the passage — Raleigh. cqRsi cyan q1 qtsfl , 

'"iTqqi ’ml, , ^tstimi 'mi inclose , confine j imprison e g 

Put a pen into his hand, and shut him up in a room , then he w.as 


master of the situation,— Black Ptq ■qifinri pfell, ’i’tttj ’ml End , ter- 

minate , conclude e g When the scene of life’ is shut up, the slave 
will be above his master, if he has acted better.— Collier. ( Csi^’tatlq 
^firal f’l^Sl ) C^fSI OT51 Unite, as two pieces of metal by welding. 
[ Colloquial ] ( 'W51, qt m afCtlW ) ’ml Cause to become 
silent by authority, argument, or force c. g Though we agree with 
Mr. Skelton in wishing that we had also Malilard's account of it, we 
cannot doubt that the reformer— to use the colloquial e\pression— 


him «/> -Athenaeum. { ’ft'il ^ ’ttqil Become silent, 
especialW upon compulsion of some kind [ Colloquial and lo~u 1 
’m. Yt Shut up your mouth . don’t talk r g. Shut up ' 1 
don’t want to heat all that rubbish 

Shut up shop ’Fmm qi •qj’Pilq m ^51 of«tl, ctfPFi’j’ift pf^sj 

Close business e g I believe if my uncle were to find 
a gold mine under his warehouse, he would shut up r/;oO.— EvENivrs 
1 AT Home ^ 


(A) Shylook ^ildttll, M’t’J'lqt'SlA grasping money-lender. (From 
Shylock the Jew in "Ihe Merchant of Venice." ), 
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Shy of 'spif^ Cautious of • warv of 

suspicious of e.g {l) I very ky of 

the preparation of medicines.— Boyle. {2) Princes are, by wisdom 
of state, somewhat shy of iheir successors , — Wottojs*. 

Si DeuB nobwcum, quia contra nos ? {Latin] ^ If 

God be with us, who shall stand against us ? ” * 

Siamese twins ^ ^ Fast friends, inseparable com- 

‘ J u ‘at ‘T? ) ‘’“r" of Chinese 

Puente at Bang Mecklong. Their bodies were united by a band 
of flesh, stretching from breast bone to breast bone. They married 
two sisters and had children. — 1825—1872. 3. 

Sic transit gloria mundi sra r,pi Thus pa^seth 

away the glory of the world. [ Sicilians ). 

SioUian dishes Choice food. (The best Roman cooks were 


Sioilian vespers f 5 r!( 1 »l^h 5 ^t* 3 ^ 5 !r Treacherous and 

bloody attack ( Refers to the great massacre of the French in Sicily, 
1282 A, D at the hour of vespers on Easter Monday ). 

Si<^ at heart Greatly anxious e To secure these objects, 

Cecil, sick at heaft for what might happen in his absence, set out on 


the 30th' of May for the north.— Froudb ^ 

Solely disgusted or mortified e. g, Mrs. Fry was stch at heart when 
she heard of this misery.— The P. Readers. 

Siok at the stomach ‘TO-eR'l Inclined to vomit ; affected with nausea, 
Siok bay TiRrentf? ^ttftcsra csr^ r ^ In vessels of 

war, that part of a deck appropriated for the use of the sick. 
oiok-bed ’TOl A bed for the sick man to lie on. 


Siok berth An apartment for the sick in ashipofnar. 

Siok headache c«l f^tsK^liStit Jlttf siw » 1 PF^ Ptt«WW'8 

^ ) 5 |tC^ A variety of headache attended with disorder of the 
stomach and nausea. 

(The) Sick man — The Ottoman Empire, so called by Nicholas of Russia 
in 1844, on account of its declining condition ever since 1586. 

Siok of ( C^t»( Ciltl’t ) Affected with (disease of any kind) i ill with ! 
e. g. He lay sick of fever.— Webster. ( ^ ^fWie ) 

Sorely disgusted with e. g, (i) I am sick of 
flattery. — Webster. (2) He was not so sick of his master as of his 
work — L’Estrange. 


Siok*room ^ A room for the sick person to lie in 
Siok with ( ^ ^ ’fTS? Strongly affected by : 

e. g. He is sick with terror 

Si<te arms « Vii5 ( cro ) 

Such weapons as are worn at the side, as sword, bayonet, pistol, S:c. 
SidO'board R1 A table in a dining room. 
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Side by side TO . TO TO Close together and 

abreast . in company or along with . e. g (i) For thirty yards ther 
race stdt by stde, but it is soon over.— H. A Brvden. ( 2) With 
their fine soil and climate and wealth of minerals and jewels, English, 
Dutch, Basutos, Caffres and Zulus, may bury the hatchet and live and 
prosper side by stde, — FrOode. 

Side cut ’tfpf Indirect blow. 

Side dish, TflFl One of the dishes subordinate to the main course. 

Side-glance 'st'ItJf A glance or brief look to one side. 

Side-hint Indirect hint. ■ 

Side ling Sloping, [ from the principal table. 

Side table ’Itt A table placed either against the wall, or aside 

Sidetrack ( Originally American railroad term ) Prf^ ^«tl , 

Tt^t ^ 731 Shelve , put on one side indefinitely. 

Side walk ’1tM3 3tu1 The raised foot path of a street. 

Side wind 47tTO 5ta3l A wind from one side. [ Hence ] »ltTO 
31 53t3 An indirect attack, or indirect means. 

Side With (7FSt3'8 3lC7t3TO3) 31 33 ipFm 731 Embrace the 
opinions of ( one party ), or engage in its interest, m opoosition to 
another party , take the part of e, g Cromwell had a difficult game 
to play for the royalists were always ready to side with either patty 
against him.— Dickens. 

(The) Sidonian tincture C3«!t35( ^ Purple dye. 

Siege-gun 73C3t3 tl<.4la S3’3j53^7t3t3 A heavy gun for siege operations. 

Siege-train C333 ^ ^t3t3t3 7f33t3 713*117 7l3t3 7 7St5 Tjg »tg 

43t 33rf3 The apparatus consisting of cannon, mortars, &c„ for 
conducting a siege. 

Sift a matter C7t3 f3tS3'l <1^7 33 33 Tfiml 731 Scrutinise a 
matter by analysing it eg We determined we would sift the mat- 
ter to the bottom and no more expose ourselves to be taken at such 
disadvantage — Froudb [ if by sifting. 

Sift out 3C53 3f53 ^1^ 3tfe( 73t Search or find out with care, as 

Sifting enquiry 75(3313 Thorough enquiry or investigation. 

Sigh for ( C7t3 f713 ) 79 3:3 73i Grieve for e g. "I sigh not for 
beauty, nor languish for wealth.” 

Sign manual 313731(33,1*1531313^ 3l73t73 The royal signature super- 
scribed at the top of bills of grant and letters patent ^173, 
^tC33 3733 The signature of one’s name in one’s own handwriting. 

(A) Sight good for eore eyes 3t3t®f*II A sight pleasing to the eyes • a 
delightful spectacle, especially something unexpected e, g The very 
sight of the Yankee girls is good for sore Haliburton. 

66 
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(A) Sight of objects A great deal of ; a good many - 

e.g. Bought a sight of furniture— couldn’t hardly get some of it 
upstairs.— Holmes. 

Sight-seeing sj? *1^ Eager for novelties or curiosities, 

Sign away Off’ll Give up by signing. 

Sign the pledge ^ Give a pro- 

mise to abstain from intoxicating liquor. 

Sign to ( ) 2f(^ 5*iUI Make known 

to, in a typical or emblematic manner, in distinction from speech t, g, 
I signed to Browne to make his retreat. — Scorr. 

Signal gun Pi'lffSt’t’Wtff ^51151 ^ c®t^ Gun announcing danger. 

Signal of distress SiKilSiit ’taW Signal given by a 

flag to indicate the danger of a ship. 

Signal-post or Signal-staffer ri rt^tcni Sir rtf® tr#f rstftfr 

Swlq*! ^ A pole or mast upon which a flag or anything else may 
be displayed for the purpose of giving signals. 

Signet ring ^ A ring containing a signet, or 

private seal. 

Si^ifieant of (crftr fr'l?) r1 ®tr Expressing the meaning of • 

expressive of e, g. An historical festival is commonly significant of 
some past event accounted memorable.— McMoruie, 

Signify to ( ) St'tr Make known to ; communicate to 

e g The government should signify to the Protestants of Ireland that 
want of silver is not to be remedied. — Swift. 

Signs of the zodiac crrtfr rW Zodiac is divided into twelve equal 

parts, proceeding from west to east • each part is 30 degrees, and is 
distinguished by a sign. Beginning with “Aries” there are first six 
northern, and then six southern signs — j e , six on the north side, and 
SIX on the south side of the equator , beginning with "Capricornus 
there are six ascending, and then six descending signs— t. e., six iihich 
ascend higher and higher towards the north, and six which descend 
lower and lower towards the south. The six northern signs are Ains 
(the ram), Taurus (the bull), Gemini (the twins), spring signs Cane^ 
(the crab), Leo ( the lion ), Virgo ( the virgin ), summer signs. The 
SIX southern are Libra { the balance ), Scorpio ( the scorpion ), Sagi- 
ttarius (the archer), autumn signs Capiicoinus (the goat), 
Aquarius (the water-bearer), and Pisces (the fishes), winter signs. 

Silence doth seldom any harm [ 'Proverb ] »t^ *11^ I 

Silence gives consent, or Silence is the sign of consent [Proverb] 
'csrtHx esj^ Silence on the part of a person 

shows that he or she agrees to what is proposed. 

Silence is wisdom when speaking is folly [Proverb] cq fCc( 

cMC®i cqW Of Hlqq l 

Silent partnership -q? ^ om qmttq <H fial («f<t'i 

fl ’Pfasl ) ca ^ A partnership in which capital 
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only IS furnished by one or more partners, having no action, direction, 
or co-operation in the business. 

Silk cotton ^ A cottony substance enveloping the seeds of the 

silk cotton tree, which is used for stuffing pillows and cushions, but 
cannot be spun. 

Silk gown A king’s or queen’s counsel 

so called because his canonical robe is a black siU gosn. Such a 
one has certain rights of precedence over the junior barristers who 
wear gowns made of stuff or pruncllo, 

(A j Silk parse out of a bow’s car 7l^f An impossibility e . g . 

You cannot make a alL furse out of a sju-'s cat. ( 'flfl Pjt5 Pffpl 55 HI 
— ) I 

Silken tie , ^fi:5;3l A delicate bond c. g. 

The love’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath t^e heaven 
1 1 IS the secret s) mpathy. 

The silver link, the silleu lit, 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind. 

In body and m soul can bind —Scott. 

(The) Silly season— for daily newspapers is when Parliament is not in 
sc'sion and all sorts of '‘silly” stud arc v.imped up for padding Also 
called the ”Big Gooseberry Season,” because paragraphs arc often 
inserted on this subject.— BkrvvcK 

Silly-oheat HC’Fj-hItI esf?, tIl»iFt5l .\ piek-pockct, 

Silver ago HJt In Roman literature, the latter part of the classical 
period of Latinity ( a, d. i— iSo 1.— the time of writers of inferior 
purity of language, as compared with tho'c of the previous golitri age 
flu. end of the Ages of flit world f.abcd as voluptuous and godless 
and much inferior in siniphetty and true happiness to the Golden agt. 

Silver foil TSHp! Foil made of silver. 

I The) Silver cooper w flfl grift's itft*t 

A Kidnapper c g You rob and jou murder, and you want me to 

play tie sil’eer caojier.SiR Walti R ScotT. 

Silver-fork Bohool <?t htti g’l5;lHC«l',T cirtH The set 

or denomination of novel wiittrs who ate given to de'cnbing high life 
and fashionable society ,— so named by riiacktray. 

Silver-key S^trfs Bribe. i 

Silver lining 'rfl’fl Hi 'Sft'IH ’If® The prospect of better days, 

the promise of happier limes e.g. Sable cloud turns forth its sthet 
hmng to the night — Miltos [ his mouth. 

Silver spoon sbpt^f Good luck A rich man is born witli a j;/wr m 

(The) Sliver streak— The English channel. [ manner. 

Silver-tongued 55^1^ Speaking honeyed words or m an agreeable 
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SUver trumpet fsiSstfl ^*51 A smooth tongued orator, 
a "Ram s horn” ( which see, ) 


The opposite is- 


Silver link ’ 5 ’^ A gentle and peaceful chain. [ See the 

example under Silken tie ] r „entlp hint, 

(A) Silver pheasant A beautiful young woman of 

Silver Wedding celebration on the 

twent^fth anniversary of the marriage day of a married couole 
[ See Diamond wedt^g , Golden wedding ] • e g. The ,ub£' 
of Her Majesty will be immediately followed by the making the 
heir-apparent s sxlvtr wedding — English Magazine. 


Similar to (C^ ^ ^ Resembling or correspondingto; like ■ 

e.g. The proceeding is similar io a "certiorari" issuing out of the 
supreme court for the removal of a cause from an inferior tribunal.— 
Bodvier. 


Similia similibuB curantur \LaUn\ Jpi; jw Like 

cures like. The principle Of the Homzeopathic method of medical 
treatment 

Simon Pure Unadulterated . genuine, PifF ^ ^ The real 

man. the authentic article. &c. [In Mrs Centlivre’s "Bold Stroke for 
a Wife," a colonel Feignwell passes himself off for Simon Pure, and 
wins the heart of Miss Lovely. No sooner does he get the assent of 
her guardian, than the veritable Quaker shows himself and proves, 
beyond a doubt, he is the real Simon Pure. Every play or novel reader 
can guess how such a matter will conclude. — Beeiter ] e.g.l think 
I have 'got the real Simon Pure at last. — Trollope. 

Simple Simon ^ C^ft^ A simpleton, or a simple, unaffected 

person. 

Sin against ( ^ rffri Commit a 

sin ag.iinst : e g, (i) Satan daily solicits me to sin, point-blank against 
God’s word. — Fuller. (2) Murmur not at your sickness, for thereby 
j'ou will sin against God's providence. — Watts 
Sin-eaters « ipps csit^ ^ 

Persons hired at funerals in ancient times to eat beside the corpse and 
so to take upon themselves the sins of the deceased that the soul 
might be delivered from purgatory. 

Sin one’s mercies f »tl ^ eff® '8??^5553t ^ Be 

ungrateful for the gifts of Providence eg. I know your good father 
would term this ''sinning my mercies ” — Scott. 

Sins of commission 51^ pi ’iti ^ ^ Actual trans- 

gressions : e, g, "The same weakness is perhaps more annoying 'nhen 
It leads to sms of commission^ 

Sins of omission if?^ ^ oretll ; ^ Errors arising from 

omitting anything important. 

Sine die [iafm] Sfl Without a date being fixed ; for 

an indefinite time - e, g. The case was postponed sine die. 
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Sino qua non [ Latin ] ^ , «5lCi ’iFsl® »[trj A" >n- 

dispcnsablc condition. 

Sin oEToring attPsRs? ^ A sacrifice for sin ; something 
offered as expiation for sin. 

Sinews of war ’ 5 ?i affis >tfe That which supplies strength and 

enables to carry on a war c g. The bodies of men, munition, and 
money, may )ustly be called the iinrwj ef a'lrr.— -RvLtioH, 

*lf^ Money (ivhich is the chief strength) c g. But 

witliout money, the jihc'cs ofnar, as of work and of existence itself, 
what can a minister do ?— Cariale 

Sing a song iffit ttlstrl Utter a song with musical modulations of the 
voice c g, I s there nobody here who can si ng a song to ‘lighten the 
time DickEss 

Smg another song or tuno ojr sthi <011, feif 

Change one's tone or attitude, especially to a humbler manner ; recant 
what one has said 

Sing away ittil ^ ’?!Il ’ll 0(35l Remoie or dissipate by sing- 
ing c g Let us drink the other cup to wet our whistles, and to sing 
away all 'ad thoughts. — W altos 

Sing in tribulation [Stang] 5«ir3tntij wi ’??1 

Confess wiicn put to the torture. (One so confessing was termed in jail 
slang a "c.anary bird." 

Sing of TO ’I'fsfi ’Ftll Tell or relate (something) in numbers or verse , 
celebrate in poetry c. g. Poets sang with emulous fervour 0 / the 
golden ago.— Macaulay. 

Sing out SitStTO Call out distinctly 5 shout. 

15^51 ’?51 Cry or squall from chastisement , ( formerly ) turn 

informer against one's comrades [ plaisant. 

Sing placobo 'fl’fifS 5951 , Hit 0(851 Agree with (one) in opinion . be com- 

Sing praise ’g‘1'11‘1 T3I Speak flatteringly or scry highly eg Flatterers 
sing praises of kings c'cn when they are oppressiie. 

Sing small tftj q 5 ^ 5?5l Cease boasting and assume a humble tone. T!S15F1 
tltPR ’PJt Play a minor part, 

Sing'Bong Sfnl tpi , «iiC5iOIC5 ^ Droning or monotonous tone. 

Singing ohambormaids [Ln theatrical /mfoncr] ( ) JflRPPBl 

’lift’?! ‘''I'^'’tl‘l Actresses who play the parts of chambermaids and ate 
good singers. 

Singing bird slt55’*I^ Any bird that sings j a song bird. 

Singing book ’fS’F A book containing music for singing. 

Sin^ng class sfiq 05 ^ A class in which singing is taught e, g. 

There is a singing class attached to the school. 

Singing master JFfl^ 'Pt'F^i A male teacher of vocal music. 

Single bloaaodnosa The ccicbate life , the un- 

married state generally. 
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Single conatoat or fight A struggle in which only one person is 

engaged on each side , duel e. g. A duel is called a single fight or 
comhat . — Webster. 

(A) Single fact is worth a shipload of argument [Pio^erb] m 
#11 I 

Single file 'SIt? ^ #!l W A line of 

men marching one behind another. 

Single-handed ’2J5; Unassisted, 

Single-hearted jot Sincere. 

Single-minded Whole-hearted; upright / guileless. 

Single out Choose out from others e.g A dog can 

single out his master in the dark — Bacon. 

Single stick A cudgel used in fighting. 

Sinister motive Evil intention. 

Sink a mine Dig a mine. 

Sink a well Make a well by digging or delving e. g. Wells 

that the Romans sunk, still yield water, — Dickens, 

Sink beneath or under ^5lsi1'S?ij Go down below 

«. g. The ship sank beneath {or under) the waves. 

Be overwhelmed or depressed under • e, g. Our country 
sinks beneath the yoke.— S hakespeare, 

Sink down Fail m strength ,b' f’ 

Gray satjk do^wn on the ground again, and sal there xv hpforE 
on his knees, his head propped on his handsj staring stea y 
him,— T he Bushranger's Secret. 

Sink in ( Descend lonjr 
lower in e. g. I sink m deep mire, where there is no standing. 
Bible. ( wiM *I51 Subside m. 

Sink into ( f^p ^ 

stone sunk tnto his forehead,— BiBtE. ( ) 

^t^'l'SkS^^m^lEnterintosoasto make an ab«Jmg impressiw 

e.g. Let these sayings sinAdmvn *«fo your ears— B ible. 

^ '5|’prf5l®|®?11 Decline to ; ‘^in/',nsults 

king Sant into a viceroy of France and pocketed her deg s 
and her more degrading gold — Macaulav. 

Sink into insignificance ^I^IU Go down 

or appear insignificant -eg. I shall relate l ^.gjy other 

gave birth to a maritime power, compared with which e y 

maritime power srw/l’s rrnfn insigmjicanee —M acavl^, 

Sink into ohsourity *1®' « ^ 

atl^ 5Fn(!II Fall down into such a low state as lo make a ma 
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obscure * c. g. He had on a sudden stud tnio ohcurtiy and abject 
poverty.— M acaul av 

Sink money ®l1ra ^ Expend money without profit. 

Sink or swim ^ TTre?! ’ll «l<t^ ’ll , »t?1 fV ^ Go 

down or rise up . fail or succeed c g. With or without reason. Miss 
Huntley is of opinion that 1 defrauded you of your rights by taking 
what my father's will gave me, and that 1 afterwards turned you out 
into the world to stnh or swtm, as the case may be. — Norris. 

Sink their difPerenoe ; dpjii® tjefl Merge or forget 

their disagreement on any question. 

Sink ( or penetrate ) the mind 5iPrHt<a eJOT ’Rl Make a strong and 
lasting impression. 

Sink to the level of ( ^ wpT?|?t srtftt) 

Fall down as low as , go down to the position or rank of e, g. But 
as soon as his critical powers come into play, he sinks to the level of 
Cowley — Macadlay. 

Smk under ( 5ti»l ) isRira rtijt Fail in strength on account 
of, or under the pressure of e.g. He was fast riiifing- undrr bodily 
and mental disease — Macaulay. 


Sink upon ( t+ld fVgii 'SiPil Come down upon , descend on 

c g. Darkness sank upon the waters, and the watch on board the 
Golden Hind fixed an anxious gaze on the lights of the Squirrel —The 
P._ Readers. [ suffer. 

(A) Sinkmg— A feeling of weakness from which dyspeptic people often 
Sinking fund aFslt (JfSPFtft) cq 'iF«’ A fund 

created for sinking or paying a national debt, or purchasing the stock 
for the government. 

Sinking-hole A sink. 

Sir oraole '5[tfsi ^ ^ ^ ^ 'ETO'fq (Sft? 

A dogmatical person. One who expects his dictum to be accepted 
without demur e g, 

I am Sir Oracle, 

And when I ope my lips let no dog bark — Shakespeare. 

Sir reverence— A contracted form of saving your reverence {g, v, ) 

e.g Such a one as a man may not speak of, without he saving 5ij 
leoerciiee.— S hakespeare. ^ ^ 


^ An English country. 
(A) Sirek song Prt^ Htfjis , fpgpiqspFtfl A song that allures or 
mani'ers’To'dtster ‘ ^ho thereby luted 


Sirens of the ditoh c«^ jpjjf Frogs (humourously so called ) 

Sister 

CT qstetcqrl Sister Annp ^ 

The s'ste: of Fatima, wife of Bluebeard, \hSo^^^^ 
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same name. This Bluebeard is represented as marrying Eatima, who 
has the keys of the castle intrusted to her with injunctions not to open 
a certain apartment. She gratifies her curiosity during the absence 
of her lord, and is horrified to find the skeletons of his former wives. 

' Her disobedience is discovered by Bluebeard, who tells her to prepare 
for . death. She obtains a little delay. In the meantime, her sister 
Anne sends word to her brothers, and placing herself on the tower 
of the castle, keeps watch for their arrival. They arrived just in time 
to kill the brutal husband and rescue Fatima. [Hence] "Sister Anne" 
is now applied to a person, who awaits any expected aid e g, 

A ««e is on the watch-tower... but there’s nobody coming.— 
Thackkrav. 

SisypheBn toil ’tflaW Endless, heart-breaking job. 

Sisters of charity JrartfMt Communities of nuns engaged in works 
of mercy. , , _ 

Sit at chambers PltWif ^ 

Hear causes, or do business in chambers, as a judge. 

Sit at meat cfeptCSR <ftt?I ^ Sit or recline at the 

table, ^ Be at table for eating. 

Sit at one’s feet (or at the feet of ) cspEl W ’Rll ^ 

wif’f ’rat’T ^ Be a disciple of a person, or revere him as an 
instructor . «. g . Conspicuous among the youths of high promise 
who were proud to sti at the feet of Newton, was the quick and versa- 
tile Montague,— Macaulay. , 

Sit at table ^ Sit to have a meal. 

Sit at the Btern ^ 

Have the management of public affairs e g. Stt at tk 
stern of public weal, — Shakespeare. 

Sit before a town 5I?t? ^ Besiege it. 

Sit (or Ride) bodkin [ColUqui^ 'sit^ i 

^51 Be wedged, in tight between livo rtbers e y. 
There is barely room between Jos and Miss Sharp, w o _ ^ 

front seat, Mr. Osborne sitting bodkin opposite, betwee P 
Dobin and Amelia. — Thackeray. ^ 

Sit down ^ ’I?! Place one’s self on a 

e g. The family sat down to breakfast. — Webster 
Begin a siege e. g. The ertemy sat down before the town 

Settle , fix a 'permanent ^ 'sTd^n, 

Rest . cease as satisfied ■ e. g Here we cann 
but still proceed in our search.— Rogers. 

Sit down with (c^^gc®) ° „ 

satisfied with e.g Mr Simpkins got the ten thousand poun P 

in the lottery and we sai down with a blank -Goldsmith. 

Sit easily on or upon (^?t^ .S 

satisfactory to ■ e / d) The compact ( 2 ) All 

with the Lahore Durbar did not o» him.-K.AYE. v j 
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tins religion sat easily upon him, without stiffness and consttaintp — 
Atterburit. 

Sit easy on ( ^ Suit adequately 

e, g, A mannerism which does not sif easy on the mannerist, which 
has been adopted on principle, and which can be sustained only by 
constant effort, is always inoffensive. — Macaulay, 

Sit eggs aitfqsflt ^ Overstay as a guest. 

Sit for (?Fl51 ^il 51®! tfSHl Represent ( a place ) 

in parliament e, g Pitt who sat for one of the boroughs found a 
difficulty in obtaining a seat after his acceptance of the seals — 
Macaulay. 

Sit for a portrait CPStill ^ ^ Assume a position 

to give an artist an opportunity of making a portrait of one’s self 
t, g Here is perfect representation, at last , and now let the world of 
figures sit for their rrni/s — E merson. 

Sit ill OTPtPi ^5t Not to suit or fit e, g. None of his many disguises 
sat so til upon him. — Macaulay. 

-Sit in judgment on ( ctfpf fwini ) ftstil ’ffilt® ^ Sit to judge 
c. g. Hastings complained in better terms of the way in which he was 
treated, and denied the right of the Council to sit in judgment on the 
Governor,— Macaulay 

Sit in the sulks SR’Tsll Be sulky or discontented and sullen ; e. g. 
If you do not choose to take what is offered, you may sit in the sttUs, 
—Brewer 

Sit lightly ( or loosely ) on or upon ’W ’ll '^51 ’ll fsl, 

^51^ ’ll ’It’PI Have no tight hold on , have very little hold on . eg. 
Her faith, however, if she had any, sat lightly on her — Froude. 

Sit loose or loosely ^ '’TtRni qWsV spi Be 

careless or indifferent. 

Sit on or upon (C^ f^P) ^ Rest upon the haunches on (a seat) • 
e. g. ft) She was then sitting on a sofa ( 2 ) And he came and took 
the book out of the right hand of him that sat upon the seat. — Bible, 

( OftH f’PP ^ ) felt?! EtPfSl ’Pll Lie,, rest, or bear upon - e, g, 

(i) The weight sat heavily upon him. — W ebster. ( 2 ) Pale horror 
sat on each Arcadian face —D ryden ^ oraul Incubate , brood e.g. 
The partridge sitteih on eggs, and batcheth them not, — B ible, q'jjf 
^ Snub , smother. 

Sit on a oorpse ’FtS'l 'St^’Rit’i ’Pi Hold a coroner's in- 

quest on It 

Sit on the bench iviBfil P1 Occupy seat as a judge or magistrate. 

Sit on the fence or rail [ Colloquial ] finf^ ifl qcijii sjcig 
PSTO ‘t'fsii 4^*1 ^'5^3: ’it’Pl, ^ ^'S'S3; iffilCiS 

’5R5|^ ’ll Pi Be still undecided or uncommitted in respect to 
opposing parties or policies e g. In the American political slang, 
he was always sitting on the rati between Catholics and Huguenots. — 
English Newspaper, 
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Sit on tihe ■woolsack ^5| Be Lord Chancellor 

of England, whose seat in the House of Lords is called the woolsack. 


Bit on thorns ^ a?e?1 Be uneasy. 

Sit out ( ) 'STC’WI '!iPw TO #551 Outstay • e. g. On coming 
into the estate he gave the finest entertainment ever heard of in 
the country , not a man could stand after supper but Sir Patrick him- 
self, who could j»f out the best man in lieland.—M. Edgeworth. 

[ Colloquial ] ( #51 «rW, TO 

?(t5r#5(#F(, «t#5l ’F?! Sit, or 

sit apart, during ; await the close of e, g. Frank danced beautifully 
bat somehow we had given up dancing together lately, and used to 
sit out our dances together.— Esglish Magazine. 

Sit over tke fire crtWt# ^■#51 #1 Sit crouch- 

ed near the fire e. g. The noise of footsteps roused the merry 
gentleman as he sat cmtr the fire, — Dickens. 

Sit tight '^^l Keep your own counsel , remain in or as in hiding. 

( The phrase is from poker and belting ). 

Sit to ( ftarTO'S ) C65t5! ^ # Sit before ( an artist ) 

to have one's portrait drawn . e,g, ‘‘Paint me as I am”, said Oliver 
Cromwell, while sitting to young Lely,— Macaulay. 

Sit under ( wl Be under the instruction 


or ministrations of ; be sitting to hear the preachings of. 

Sit up Rise or be raised from a recumbent posture • e. g> Be 

that was dead sat up, and began to speak, — Bible, ’'ttR 'll 
#51 #1 Refrain from lying down ; keep awake i e. g. He sot up 

to a late hour at night.— Webster. ^ ^5l #5l #1 Assume the 
posture of one who is seated e, g. He is too ill to sit «p.— vvebst . 
Sit up for #51 #51 Keep one’s self mbe 

awaiting the arrival of ( some one ) e, g. Her own maio sno 
tip for her,— G. Eliot, 

Sit up with ( a sick person ) C5'tti 

t5##5l ffl5l '!SatF?l5t5l Refrain from “ s,ia* 

to watch or attend upon ( the sick person ) e. g. I had to r 
With my sick brother the whole night. 

Sit upon (PFPltTO) TO5i m ^ Hold an offioiahnq^ 

reearding. C^low] MS'! ^1; ’551 TO 

It ^vas that he allowed himself thus to be sat upon and oidereU ow 
the house by a mete girl.— Besant. 

Sit upon one's skirt TO5l 5t« TO Seek occasion 


for quarrelling with one. 

Sit well C5*t sit# 5«5l Suit or fit^properly or nicely 
was poor, and his features were coarse and ignoble 


e g. His person 
with an air, at the 
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same time, of drollery, that did not sil well upon age or the gravity of 
his position,— D e Quinoey. 

Sit with, folded hands slt^ Be absolutely idle - e. 

We can hardly expect him to ‘wtfk folded- hands, whilst his 
opponents were so busy. — igth Csntdry. ^ 

Sitting room 3pRt3 33 An apartment where the mem- 

bers of a family usually sit, as distinguished from a drawing-room, 
parlour, chamber or kitchen. 

Six-and-eight pence ftsjtns 5PW3 ’l3t«K 

f¥ 33 ( In England ), this is the usual amount of fee to be paid 
to an attorney or solicitor for a consultation eg, I have the right 
given me by a genuine interest in his affairs— the interest of a friend 
rather than a lawyer. You don’t suppose it's for the sake of the six- 
and eight pence — Miss Braudon 

Six and half-a-dozen [ Colloquial ] > 3 ^ 73), 

CTfl Practically the same thing, having no difference at 
all e. g "What do they say about his chance V’—"Stx and half-a- 
dozen, Sir" —Kingsley [Another form of the expression is "Six Of 
one and half a-dozen of the other”, which see ] 

Six feet in one’s boots ’Jjrt 53 ^ ( s 31® ) sTfl Quite six feet high. 

The) Six-foot way C«i\33C3[ 3 Strip of ground between two 

parallel sets of railway lines 

Six-booped pot— A two quart pot. 


Six-hooped pot of a traveller S’g ilC33 A first-class guest who 
pays freely and makes no complaint. 

Six months’ war. — The Franco-Prussian war (July 28 , 1870 — January 


Six of (or to) one and half-a-dozen of ( or to ) the other [Colloquial] 

<97^13 7t3 >97513 7t3 78[3, 7<t«, ^ >97 731, 31^ Prac- 

tically quite the same thing , having no difference at all, they are 
both in the wong e g. (i) Ther’s [ There has] been a good deal 
of fun made of rabbinical fables, but, in point of fables, my opinion is, 

that ail over the world it’s si* of one and half-a-dozen o f the other. 

Melville *** half-a-dozen to the other.— 


Six thnoa or three dice 35 33 31 33 f 71 3 ) Every thing or nothing. 

(from a play with the dice m use among the Greeks and Romans ), 

Sixteen-string Jack <97^ t 33 rt 7 c 3 t 3 C*tl 3 tr 7 3 ??rJohn Ranu, a high- 

waymai^noled for his foppery. He wore sixteen tags, eight at each 
knee. He was hanged in 1774 e g Dr. Johnson said that Gray's 

poetry towered abow the ordinary run of verse as sixteen string-faok 

above the ordinary foot pad — Boswell. ° ^ 

Size up 73l, WpsC*! f3C353l 73) Measure • consider carefully, 

Skaine-mate or skeins-mato 7^r{3-3353 , 33-3i?J A dagger^ompamon , 
a fencing school companion , a fellow cut-throat e. g. Scurvy knave ' 
I am none of his sfefns-mafes.— Shakespeare. ^ 
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(The) Skeleton at the feast ^ s[tRt ?;«( ^ 

0f5f A reminder of pain and sorrow m the midst of pleasure. 

Skeleton in the closet, cupboard, house, kc. 'ttflpitfiR’ 

?1 'i^lH ) Some hidden source of domestic 

sorrow or shame : e.g. 1 find that the shUton in my domestic clescl 
IS becoming a pretty big one — Dickens. 

Skevington’s Daughter 'tlfxsils^ An instrument of torture imen> 
ted by Sir. W. Skevington, lieutenant of the Tower in the reign of 
Henry VIIL The machine compressed the body by bringing the head 
to the knees and so forced blood out of the nose and ears. (Also called 
Scavenger’s Daughter ). 

(The)^ Skibboroen Sagle — A newspaper without any influence seeking 
by threats to direct political affairs (as one warning Lord Palmerstone) 

Skibbereeu and Connemara cw Types of po\erty 

and distress. [ In allusion to the proverbial poverty of these Irish 
districts ]. ' 

Skilful at or in Well-versed in; dexterous 

m ; able in the management of e.g. She is shifiil at the organ.— 
Webster. 

Skilled in ( Rffsi f%?l ) ^ Dexterous in , expert in ; skilful 

in e, g. He was a person skilled ta logic — Webster. 

Skimble-aeamble Disorderly , worthless ; e, g. 

And such a deal of skimhle-scamhU stuff 
As puts me from my faith. — Shakespe4.re. 

Skin a flea or flint [Colloquial] v(tf| {SfHtI '9? ^ ^ 

greedy of money as to make gains out of the smallest affairs ; be very 
exacting in making a bargain, be very niggardly e.g The topper 
squeezes the empty bottle and the miser skins the BesaST. 

Skin-deep lotiil, Slight ; superficial. 

Skip Jack ^Upstart. 

Skip kennel [ Slang ] JiMS? ^ ; ^PPrW A lackey , a footboy. 

Skip over '^51 5%1 ^'9% 5tfei1 ore^tt Pass without notice e-g- 
Let us skip over this interval in the history of her downward progress. 
— Thackeray. . ^ 

Sky a piotuce [ CoHogutal ] Oi^sii.'na ©*15' ©C^ bWT W ^ 

^ V!l Hang a picture high, on exhibition, near the top of a wall, wiwe 
It cannot be well seen e g. This flight of Eastern imagery ivas one 
to his picture having been shied in the academy. — J Payn, 

Sky-blue An azure colour, Milk and water, (the 

colour of the skies ) . e g. And strangers tell of three times skimmed 

sXj-Wbc.— Blooxieield. _ „ . r i 

Skylark about Amuse oneself in a frolicsome 

Sky-light mitral 5tPfi! A window placed 

in the roof of a building or ceiling of a room for the admission of lignt 
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f:om above c. g. Sometimes his feel raised the surface of the water, 
and, at others, the sly light almost flattened his nose.— Beckford. 

(A) Sky pilot [Nautical slang] A parson. 

(A) Skyscraper ’sjqCsfl A very lofty building that 

appears to reach almost to the sky. 

Slack away [iVa«<ic«f] ( sfpjtsf ) ?etll Ease off freely. 

Slack hand Idleness ; sloth ; carelessness. 

Slack-in stays [ AiiKiicfl/ ] ) Slow ingoing 

about —said of a ship. 

Slack offer up [ Nautical ] ^Ctt stc? ttSSl Ease off. 

Slack water ratitil « ’ll spl The time when the tide 

runs slow, or the water is at rest , or, the interval between the flux and 
the refluit of the tide 

Slanderers are the devil’s bellows to blow up oontentiou [Proveib] 
^sjfi ’ititl’ita ifi 1 

Slang a person tllpt OfCSl Abuse him. 

Slanfrof-wind [A’aniicof] ip^ A transi- 
tory breeze of favourable wind [ sudden, sharp rebuff. 

(A) Slap in the face \c 9 f 3 S^ni sltl? sit^l ’ll . 'wrs| cstuf ^ a 

Slap-bang apt^TRtit, Violently, all at once [/V««k, 

slang] C^lMtWU (C5ll^) An eating house of the lower 

order e. g. They lived in the same street, walked into town every 
morning at the same hour, dined at the same s/a*-6j«a- everyday — 
Dickens. ^ ^ 

Slap-dash [Adjective] In an off-hand manner . in a careless wav 

precipitately e.g. He did the work in a st^lc. 

Slap-up [5fa«g]SKfl, Excellent, very grand More 

slaP-tip still have the two shields painted on the panels with the coronet 
o\ er —Thackeray. 

SlBsbatC’Ft’ra’t^Ttfil'Ia^lsPSTCltl'Btt’t'ert’rt^sp?^ Deal blows at with 
an edged ‘nstrument indiscnminatcly and at random e g. The 
energy lor which the Jacobian administration was praised was merely 
the energy of the Malay who maddens himself with opium, draws his 
knife and runs amuck through the streets, rfar/imr' right and left a/ 
friends and foes —Macaulay. 

Slate club 31^ A sick benefit club for working-men (as the 

entries were originally made on a folding slate). [ Uosc. 

(A) Slate (or tile) loose A craclvcd head e. g He has a slate 

Slate one ’Stsf^tcil spttCSItPRl’FIll Criticise sharply. 

’ft’f One who attempts to catch fugitive 

Slave driver One who superintends slaves at .their 

work. [.FV^.] ’Ftiht A hard taskmaster. 
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Slave hunt VftJf (Slt^ A search after persons in order to 

reduce them to slavery, ^C^*l A search after fugitive 

slaves. ^ 

Slave States tffJi Pt jwj ^ ^ 

^t^Tf ( The States where slavery exists, more 
especially those States of the United States in which slavery existed 
before the American Civil War. 

Slave to ( ^t^'8 ) 3ft®iftiT Bond-servant to ; serf to e. g. 

In Athens an insolvent debtor becomes a slave to his creditor.— Mil- 
ford. Pf ^ (C^ nfl^ ^ 

One who gives himself up to (any power) e g. We are in- 
dustrious to preserve onir bodies from slavery, but we make nothing of 
suffering our souls to be slaves to our lusts. — Ray. 

Slave to the aenaea Slave to one’s passions. 

Sledge-hammer argument pi ^ ^ ^1 

An argument which annihilates opposition at a blow ; a clincher. [The 
sledge-hammer is the largest sort of hammer used by smiths]. 

Sleep at one’s post 'sifW? ^ Be negligent m the 

discharge of one’s duties. 

Sleep away ^silt’ll Spend in sleep e, g. Take care, how 


you sleep away your precious time. 

Sleep like a top ?ttF 3?8?I1 Sleep a sound sleep. [ When peg- 

tops are at the, acme of their gyration, they become so steady and 

quiet that they are said to sleep. Hence the meaning of the phrase J. 
Sleep of plants C5t& Cft6 

Jlteitt ^ ,£iqt. ^5^*11 'sPHw ^31 *11® A state of plants, usually 

at night, when their leaflets approach each other. andthe flowers close 
and droop, or are covered bj' folded leaves, as if in repose 
Sleep off ( f¥p ^ ^ ^ opsil Sleep tUl the 

effects of (anything) have passed away (i) Go, stop of yoM 

wine —Kingsley. (2) ,Thou shouldst go to bed and sleep 0/ the latigue 
of to-day, since to-morrow will bring work for itself.— Scott. 

Sleep on or upon ( f#f Rest on c. g. sweet 

the moonlight jfwpr tipon the bank.— Shakespeare [ CotoyitiotJ 

(c^tJl f%|?) ’tfetl "m. (C^ ftip)1SF5l’Ff5!t®T^’J 

^ Lie dormant on , put off taking action upon e. 
he went in to breakfast with some slight hope that, now Mrs. Wegg 
had slept upon it, her anger might be subdued enough to give way 
her usually strong sense of family decorum.— G. Eliot. 

Sleep one’s last sleep sifiral D'e e. g. How 

many old men. how many women, xvith babes in their arms, san 
down and slept their last sleep in the snow '—Macaulay. 
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Sleep over a matter cW Pwi O^Tm Let a 

decision on it stand over till to-morrow. 

Sleep-walking Somnambulism. 

{A.) Sleeping fox oatohaa no poultry [Proveri] ^ ftiltCoT pt^t? '(fes 
»lt« =« I 

Sleeping partner £<1 'si;^ ’JJl’Pl ’ttST cp, c^t^l 

«It® C«H^5ftt5ra ^ A partner who furnishes his share of the 
capital but takes no active part m the management of a business, 
though participating in the profits and losses of the company , a 
dorrnant partner e g That he was a ilteping partner in the firm, 
his biographer admits. — B l^CK. 

Sleeping (sleepy) sickneaa — West African disease characterised by 
fever and great sleepiness and almost invariably terminating fatally. 

Sleepy head apiiFfS 5 safe A lazy person 

Sleepy hollow iF'Ssnj Any village far re- 

moved from the active concerns of the outside world. 

Sleepy storiee w ■it?| -afeJS { spl ^ ^iNtH ) ’55 Stories which 
cause sleep because of their being uninteresting. 

Sleeveless errand A fruitless errand. 

Sleight of band CSt^^ltfe, Legerdemain ; artifice by the, hand 

e g. And still the less they understand, 

The more they admire the sleight of /mud,— B utler.' 

Sleuth-hound W .PPFt^l ^ ^ fe’ftClRl '^>ni'l tTOl A blood- 

hound which follows the sleuth or track of its prey by the scent , (a 
defective \ metican expression) e, g. There is a law also among the 
Borderers m time of peace, that whoso denieth entrance of a sleuth- 
hound in pursuit made after felons and stolen goods, shall be held as 
accessory unto the theft — -Hounshed, [stopping. 

Sliok ofl C*tH Finish off a job then and there, without 

Sliok-tongued Crt^ist^ . Smooth tongued , plausible. 

Sliding scale c>i iswn 3ftil 3«fa ^?piPl IPI ife '51’S^tfl stta 

A scale of government duty which slides up and down as the articles 
to which It refers become dearer or cheaper. 

Slight offC/eart] rsttftvll viRtfSl ^51 Treat slightingly. pfsiri 

^ ^ Drive off ; remove. ' 

Slight over ^1 'sW ®t>ll ^WPi iitfeil of'Strt ,■ isl^ipj^^irs 

"ItCSltRl Run over in haste ; perform superficially • treat care- 
lessly , as, to slight over a theme. ' 

Slip a cable [ Nautical ] Let a cable run out. 

Slip away ’lt«5l. '=rtc® JlfiUIl Withdraw or depart 

D^yden"'*' *’ fleeting shadow slipped aviay. 

Slip between the cup ahd the lips sfl vthairl iitil fifes 
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spu. *11 'sTteftet Everytliing is uncertain till 

you possess it. 

Slip fcom one’s grasp ^ »iiSl ^ 


<lPra1 Escape or pass away from one's hands j be lost : 

e, g He made another effort to recover the authority which he felt 
slipping from his grasp . — ^Motley. 

Slip in C^tt’lPl ^ ’tsl Sneak in ; enter 

secretly or imperceptibly. 

Slip into ( pFfil ^%1 ’tsl Enter into by oversight • 

eg. An error may shp into a copy, notwithstanding all possible 
care.— W ebster. 1%p t%^) C5tt<1c:i GMSl Convey secretly 

into e, g. He tried to slip a powder inio her drink.— Arbuthnot. 

Slip into another’s shoes 'si'f?^5t?r8 ^ ^ Occupy 

the place of another ■ succeed another • e g The good old laws being 
then in force, ray father slipped into my grand- father's shoes, and 
took the family estate. — Thackeray 


Slip knot <81191.^11 ftt?l ; Knot easily untied. 

Slip of the pen -aifH keif's ^ An unintentional error in writing e.g. 

He must have made or have copied some shp of the pen,— 

Slip of the tongue *P'tl ’I? ^ 

Error in saying one thing while intending to say anothw thing s ''a 
wrong word which slips out of the mouth before the speaker « 
and which he would know on a moment’s reflection • e.g. Uw^a 
mere slip of the tongue. In his sober moments, he ^vould scarcely 
have thought of uttering such a sentiment. — Motley. 

Slip Off ( PFt*( f%S ) ^ ^ 

bone seems to have slipped off its proper place. ^ 

Take off noiselessly or hastily. 

Slip Off the hooks [ Slang ] wthout fn 

He was not far from eighty when he slipped off the hooks wi 

ache or pain. — M rs. Linton. v t nr 

loosely e. g. He slipped on his coat and went out.-WEBS^ 

SUp one’B cable, breath or wind SutSr^ 

Decease , die .. g . , <i) He was dreadfully at the P^^P 

ol slipping his cable in a foreign land. , U ^gEADE, 

right stuff, doctor . and he won t /m wr«d this time. 

Slip out ^ Sneak out j steal away • e. g. He was 

here, and I do not know when he has sl ipped ou t. 

BUpoutoffm*!^) 

( the proper place ): a. /.A bone may of Its plac^ ^ 

Sfon^rfhat at 
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this moment 1 remetnber no one incident of the whole ccrcmoniil — 

De Ouin'cry. ^ f » 

Slip out off or through 1 tho fingers ^ 

, ?[W5f Pass away from one's hands imperceptibly ; be lost c, g. 
Money slips through thi fingers of some people like quick-silvcr.— 
S'UEES. ^ , , , 

Slip the collar ’ttsrt ; Escape or get free ; disentangle 

one’s self from difficulty, labour, or engagement. „ ( a noose. 

Shp tho leaeh c’fPPS’l ^ 'etWnST? stePl Disengage one's self from 
Slip through Jpil'rt ttI. Jflfkll CJpsfl Get through casih 

Shp through one’s fingers [Ce/M«iflf] bpF {^tl ( 

trt® ) 5PJ=5tt5l ’itetl Slide or escape from anj one's grasp e, g 
When Chalcidotcs slipped through the duie's firgers .and went into 
the hands of Dr Thorne, or of Dr. Thornes wife, the duke h.id 
been very angry — TsoLLonr 
Slippery as an ool 'qf^TPiPiltU Not to be trusted, 

(A) Shppory oustomer Pt f?! ’Jtr The debtor who 

always gives the shp to his creditor. 

Shppoiy promise eg ’??! ’^l? A promise on which 

no confidence can be put 

Slippery slope ’itt’lts OiW ifl^ The broid and easy way "tint 
icadeth to destruction." 

Slipshod stylo cn Sil^ A loose style of wriling, 

Shpslop Weak, worthless, wanting in substance. 

Slit one’s nose iFt^s npr Cfstn Cut one's nose 


Slobber over work s^pillp in ’Ft:? rsl Carelessly do a thing 

like a novice 

Slop clothing Ji’jftnra hits! Clicap, ready mide clothing. 

{ Also, Slops ) ^ [ iionour. 

Slop tho standard 5r?W-4 Rirfht Incline a banner by way o' 

Slough of despond hwls A state of utter hopelessness e g, 11c 
seemed to be struck m a slough of despond and could not moic in any 
direction to get out of it,— R eade. 


Slough Off 5^*1^ V.'l ^ iFlSm s!l ^PTFll Scp.ir.Uc from the living 
parts, as the dead part in mortification. 

Slow coach [Co//ci?Hiflf] ClpF An m.nctive parson who 

makes but slow progress, a dawdle- e.g He’s not very quick 
in temper, or in anything else, he’s what vvccall.n f>o-peo:ch~ 
Marrvat. 

Slowof(ciFffi{^C?!)i!^,<!I<t'i’!?'5^^7 ifl Not ready in. not 

prompt or quick in • e, g. He is sIot of speech — WrnsTER. 


Slow off apirt: qniqfe lyasi Slacken speed, e.g. 

before teaching the station. 

Blow worm—See under Blind worm. 


The tram slox\.e^ o§ 


G1 
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Slubber-degullion aff^? <m A mean, dirtv 

soiry wretch e.g, > 

Quoth she, "Although thou bast deserved. 

Base slubber degullwn, to be served 

As tliou didst vow to deal with me." — B utler, 

(A) Slug-abed PJ Ctpil A late riser. [ slums. 

Slum-laud life'll The locality of the destitute poor who live in the 

Slur over Conceal e g. They slurred over the King's share 

of guilt by reporting that the Secretary's instructions were beyond the 

warrant which William had signed.— Scott, ppr CSsr Pass 

lightly over, do in a negligent manner e. g. He did everything 
. carefully and conscientiously, never flarj'iMg’otiej' his work because he 
was ill remunerated for it — Smiles. 

■V ( 

Sly-bootB \Collogutal\ PI fe#*! 'qlllSl sti 

^ 5^ , CTW-<^l'a One who appears to be a dolt, but is 
really wide awake . a cunning dolt : e, g. The frog called the lazy 
one Several times, but in vain • there was no such things as stirring him 
though the sly boots heard well enough all the while.— Adventures of 
Abdalla. 

(A) Sly dog « ®t«! <Fnr f^aj^?tt^tst^!i5 0newho 

makes a show of disinterestedness, which can be seen through or read 
between the lines. 

Smaok of ( c?1t( ^ we^ll Have, or e\* 

hibit, natural indications of the presence or influence of, as of any char- 
acter or quality; e.g. All sects, all ages, smack cf this vice — 
Shakespeare. 

Smaok one’s lips 'siSCill^ *1^ ^ Make a’ parti- 

cular noise with the lips by separating them in the act of kissing or 
after tasting . «. g. Drinking off the cup, and smacking his lips with 

an air of ineffable relish. — Scott. [ Hence, figiiraiively ] 

^ Show indications ot relishing or enjoying 

a thing, or of intense satisfaction e g. She enjoyed the supremacy of 
these names exceedingly, and, to use a very inappropriate— though 
common expression, smacked her kps over it — ^J. Payn. 

(A) Small and early ^ traclil JlNaust^ An evening party on a 

modest scale with not a lot of guests and not late hours. 

Small back ^ Death , — so called because he is usually drawn as a 
skeleton : e g. Small-back must lead down the dance with us all in 
our time. — Scott, 

Small beer f¥lBl *17 Weak beer, [ Hence, figuratively ] ^ 

^ Trifling things ; insignificant matters ; persons or things of 

small consequence : e. g. 

She was a wight, if ever such wight were. 

To suckle fools, and chronicle small beer, — Shakespease. 
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Small ohaer and great welcome make a merry feast [ Proverb ] 
'siC’t’Fl £Sit^ ^ I 

Small end of the wedge— Same as Thin end of the wedge. 

Small endians— The Protestants or Little endians as opposed to the 
Big-endians, i. c., the Catholics ( m Swift’s satire ). 

Small fry A swarm of little fishes. [Hence, gC'tPlfiS. 

q? ’ra 5151® , ^1 Small things in general 

persons or things of little importance c.g, ( 1 ) The coming of 
Sheridan ivas quite another matter. Compared with him all other 
managers were smoU fry.—J. Payn. (2) We have burned two frigates, 
and a hundred and twenty smell fry. — WALPOLn. 

Small hours «|rnr5t TO . Htfe 5^51 ’ll fS’l'Sl The hours 

after rnidnight, such as one, two, or three A M. e g. He has kept 
many a better man up. to the small hours — J Pay.v. 

(The) Small of tho back '^C'f‘1 The narrower part just above the 
buttocks 

Small pack bsoomos a small podler {_Proverb'\ gfqfg Offtosttrlii vgq 
'ira WS I 

Small seeds, great harvests ‘SCHl gcil Apparently insignifi- 
cant acts may produce far-reaching consequences e g. Very small 
seeds casually thrown away, may result in great harvests of political 
calamity.— MoNTAGU-Ciiai.MsrORD Rpport. 

(A) Small spark makes a great fire {Prove) Jjtsipsj ’stfi}!? ' 35 lq^ 
®*i{^ ’FC? I 

Small sum may serve for a small reokoiung [Proverb] Jtbrtsr 
-IMRI «Ft®i ^ 1 

Small sums quickly mount up [Prove) 4] -qns zjg ^^15 fefipps siijj 
»iisr ’PPI’F Sf’Fl ^ Small sums when laid 

by soon come to a Considerable amount. 

SmalLtalk irtftSI PwTO ’FWfrpF'm , qtsj stg Light or tnf- 

ling cunvethation , chit-chat e. g. His voice was soft and low, and he 
had a way of placing his white, plump, glistening hand on the region 
of his heart as he spoke, that gave a sort of dramatic earnestness to 
what would otherwise have been small tali, — J, Pain. 

Small-wares f^f, aifRs ^itsits 3*11 1 

Smart money c^t!t?[i»t ?t9 sf® <?l St^rl 

oraul ’flu Money paid by a person to obtain evemption from a dis- 
agreeable office or duty [ It used to be paid for exemption from 
military service. So called because it makes the payer smart or suffer 
without procuring for him money's worth], apfg 

In law. It means a heavy fine , and m recompense, it means money 
given to soldiers or sailors for injuries received in service, 

Smart from or under ( RfP TiPI ) ’iPlpR’ rsfl ^1 cH 

' 8 |^®’l ’FUl Feel a pungent pain of mind from , feel a sharp pain under . 
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e. g. He was smarting from the pain of a humiliating defeat,-— 
Macaulay. 

Smart'ticket — Certificate of a wound. 

SmaBhed to pieces 5^51 s fl?r5C!( ^ Broken to atoms • 
bankrupt without a possibility of recovery. 

Smear with ( W85l Overspread with, as with anything 

unctuous, viscous or adhesive ; besmear with t. g. Smear the sleepy 
grooms mth blood.— Shakespeare ( ^ ^ Con- 

taminate with • pollute with e g. He was smeared latth infamy.— 
Webster. 

Smell a rat ( fsm csflJi^’l C5l1si ) 'mK ’ll ^ 

Be suspicious ; be on the watch from suspicion, as a cat by the 
scent or noise of a rat , suspect strongly that some mischief is brew- 
ing e. g Of his attachment to the doctrine of the Trinity, the bishops 
may make what pretensions they will. But the Archdeacon will smell 
a rat in them.— Arnold. 

SmelloffWl’lft'P)^^ f^^^iHave an odour or particular scent 
of e. g. The bread s7neUs of smoke. — Webster. ( CfH OTftQ'ttfiTI ) 
'®(frg ^ Have a particular 

tincture or smack of • e. g. Praises in an enemy are superfluous, or 
smell of craft— M ilton 
Smell of the lamp ^ 

^51 Bear the marks of great study, but not enough laDOured to 
conceal the marks of labour. [The phrase was first applied to 
orations of Demosthenes, written by lamplight with enormous care. 


Smell of the shop ft#! 

ex's’ll Indicate too distinctively one’s occupation or profession. 

Smell out {Colloquial] ( C’^PRi’f «« ^ ^ ^ 

Find out by sagacity e. g. 1 never smell out a secret, but I ^ 

either at the right or wrong end of it — Scott. l ' 

Smell powder ilW Have actual experience ol 

Smelting house Place for melting metals. 

Smile at ( ’ll ilKC^ ^ Laugh silenuy 

at g. Cassio spoke Greek. Those ‘^at understood h^ *^ 
at one another ; but for mine own part, it was Greek 

SPEARD. ( ’!#!f <2PFM ^ 

^1, W ’F?! Express light contempt for, by smdmg or by casjj^^ 

look implying sarcasm or pity ; sneer at e. g. (i) 1* t 
griefs.— Proverb. ( 2 ) I must be sad when I have cause, an s 
no man’s jest.— Shakespeare. di’ 

Smile on or upon ^ ’ll 

JRtHwt Be propitious or favourable to ; favour ; counle 
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e.^ (i) May heaven i«i/e «« our labours —W ebster. ( 2 ) Good for- 
tune noiv began to smile upon Amelia.— T sackeray. 

Smila one’s consent ^^3 ’Rl Express one's consent 

by a smile e g. "At last when I opened my heart to her and implored 
her to be my own for ever, she smiled her consent " 

Smite hip and thigh [CnHoyiii if] 

’Rtt? 'Rl Strike both before and behind , overthrow completely ; 
defeat utterly e. g. It was that seventeen pounds to Grobury the 
baker, for Sour, which made the butcher so fixedly determined to smite 
the poor clergyman hip and thigh, — ^TBOLiorE. 

Smite off ^ Cut off. 

Smite oat ^ Sftfinl Knock out e, g. I felt a severe pain when 

he smote my tooth out. 

Smite together sjVuS Strike together , collide e, g. The heart mel- 
teth, and the knees smite together,— 

Smite with ( Strike with . e, g. He smote 
her ui.f/i the fist.— Webster ( fsfp ) 'sttiJlcS Slay by 

a blow of . kill with e g. Without saying another word, he smote her 
ninth his sword —Webster ^1) fspS % iRl Afflict , 

with e, g He was smitten with paralysis and disabled for life ( 

^ HJS ’ll ^ Affect with (some passion, as love or fear) • 
e g, Antony was smitten with the beauty of Cleopatra, 

Smith of Nottingham ^1%^ A conceited person who imagines 
that none is able to compete with him e g 

The little Smith of Nottingham 

Who doth the work that no man can, — Ray, 


Smitten by love Infatuated. ^ [revile. 

Smite with the tongue [ Bible ] ^1 , Wnfft cirstil Reproach , 

Smithereens ^ ip vIhJ , Tmy fragments, 

Smitten with ( Charmed with e g It appears 
that this person was greatly smitten vnth Atthur.^THaCKERAY. 

Smoke a pipe or cigar vtl%»t gil^it^ '<«e’3l, Burn or use a 

pipe or cigar in smoking. 

Smoke against (’?|?nia ) Be kindled 

apmst . rage against «, g. The anger of the Lord and his jealousy 
shall smoke against the man —Bible. ‘ ^ 

Smoke out wtirl ftcg ( isirsrtcirii rfPt 'sjciity Jjiira Ml 

^ ^ ) Subject to the operation of smoke, for the purpose of an- 
noying or driving out, f i- =■= nu 

Smoke the calumet, or Smoke the pips of peace vff^- 

mn\ Smoke from 

the same pipe m token of amity or preparatory to making a treaty of 
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peace,— a custom of the American Indians. [Hence] ’tS 

Be reconciled to one another after a quarrel e, g Tins 
dinner \vas essentially a well dressed pow-powto witness the bury- 
ing of the hatchet and the smoking of the calumel . — Mrs. Linton. 

Smoker’s heart A disease of the heart 

due to excessive tobacco smoking. 

Smoked out of countenance ^ So disfigured by the 

fumes of smoke as to be be) ond recognition. 

Smoking oar ^ ^ ’ftfe A railway car or 

carnage reserved for the use of such passengers as smoke tobacco. 

Smooth calf Eft®! ftltl ’rffil ^‘ftH A binding m plain or undecora- 
ted calf leather. 


Smooth sailing. — Same as Plain sailing. 

Smooth-faced , ^vSCB^St Having a hypocritical or beardless face. 
Smooth the way il^Sf ^?1 Facilitate. [ language. 

(A) Smooth tongue C«tW?pf csit^ A person who uses soft, flattering 
Smoothingoiron Instrument of iron for smoothing clothes. 
Smouldering fire c? f*lf¥ ^ A fire that burns by slow and 
suppressed combustion «. g 

Their level life is but a smouldering fire, 

Unquenched by want, unfanned by strbng desire.— Goldsmith, 

Snail’s gallop or pace '5i{% ft? A > ery 'low we 
This sad news, broken to him so abruptly, bad the e^ect of stir p 
his feet to the ground as it were, and after some time he ocga 
move at a snail's pace. 

Snake fence— Same as Worm fence ( s> v , ). 

Snake-gourd ttfEEfl I ' 

(Aj Snake in the graea 'f'l nitu '6^*1'? ^ secret oe, a 

person who avows to be your friend but is a formidable fo® i/.e 
e.g. In our everyday life we may come across f IL p*. asainst 

glass ; but we should always be on the alert to guard Sfa/es 

Snake"out ?tfel ?'?1 Drag or draw out, as a snake from a hole. 
Snap at ft® «(r?5it? ce^ ^ 

teeth, make an attempt to bite e.g. The dog 

passenger.— W ebster. f^The 

Endeavour to seize suddenly and eagerly , af^cept cage y g 
post of the Head clerk was offered to him, and he snapped at ^ 

Snap off ®1f^1 f?®!! Break suddenly. ft 

Bite off suddenly. , T.-ot 
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denly or snappishly ; c g, “Think of the terrible (right the poor tiger 
must have got, Daisy", said he. “I am sure lie is now shaking with 
fear, and tcllmg his family how he fled through bush and brier from a 
terrible white monster on wheels, which came near snappittg htm up 
as he was walking quietly home." — A. R. HorK 

Snap one’s fingers ^ ’F31, ’ll '*51^ Make a sharp sound 

with one's fingers j crack one’s fingers c. g. MacMorlan snapped his 
/infers repeatedly. — Scott 

Snap one’s fingers at ( or in. ttto face of ) <5(5 fell 

rir?!! Treat with contempt . set at defiance < g. The prime Minister 
thinks he may snap /iis fingcisui the demands of the people, but he 
will find out his mistake — McMordic. 

Snap one’s nose oir riRF 15117111 CTasl, ’ll 717^1^51. 

Break, or bite off, one's nose suddenly. [Hence, CollogutoUy] Kile'S 

^’11 ^l ppaul Revile a person , speak rudely to one 

c g. Well, well, you needn’t snap a tiian'r nase off l Come, ivhat has 
the young man been doing ? — Good Words. 

Snapshot a person srptl ( efera ) iri?! swul Take an instantaneous 
photograph of one. 

Snap up aipl ’Fill Swallow quickly. 

Snarl at { c’fIji fef sma ) ^ ’F«ft iinl ’ll 15? sW ’Flu , fem iRl , 
OfW ifsll Speak roughly of , talk of, in rude, murmuring terms • e ,p. It 
IS malicious and unmanly to snarl at the little lapses of a pen, from 
which Virgil himself stands not exempted.— D rtdts’. 

Snatch a olub from Horoulos 5511:1111 H,’! c’R? rietl i ’spr?’! 

^1 "sife ifWJ ■sflfS Attempt an impossible or very difficult task, 

Sneolr posset iilJlfet , ’ll ’Flu Cold reception. 

Sneck up rFH, ’It’l, CBI*! Be silent , shut up , hold your tongue. 
( Shaiespeai c ), 

Sneer nt ( CiFPl fVp ’ll ’Fhffne ) sttferl iFfeil ^ epfH 

’ll feS'I Tig Show contempt (or, by turning up the nose, 
or by a particular cast of the fe.Tture ; scolT at . e g The 
Tones found much to sneer at in the conduct of their opponents — 
Macaulay. 

Snooze at [ Colloquial ] 'spitsl ’Flu ■ ’F^l Despise ; treat lightly or 

slightingly 0 g. Ho had to do with old women who were not to be 
sneesed of,— PirorcssOR Wilson. 

Snip-snap ’Ft^l’Fl^ , Smart dialogue. 

Snore like a tinker ^bstTisi nt^FfePi ’Flu, ’ll 11% feBln 119 rlfel Snore 
loudly, or sleep deeply. (In allusion to the supposed fatigue of a 
travelling tinker at the end of his day’s journey). 

Snow-oapped Crowned with snow. 

Snow flood Ftfrrs ^irtll ’1151 A flood from melted snow. 
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Snub a cable ^ ^ Check 

a cable suddenly in running out. 

Snub nose ^ A short or fiat nose. 

Snuff it To die (euphemism). 

Snuff out ( ^t^Sl C^ffRl Extinguish by snuffing. 

, [ Figuratively ] Put down ; eclipse • 

e. g. He was snuffed out. — Brewer. 

Snuff pepper [ Figuratively ] ; Oj^ «(^ Be offended • find 

fault e g, I brought them in, because here are some of other cities 
in the room that might snuff pepper else^. — Old Plat. 

So and so ■^'1 CEft^ Such a person, or such and such 

persons, not to be mentioned by name eg You come and complain 
to him that so and so is a horrid bore — H elps. WSfS Of 

such and such kind c. g She would only hare to say that she 
wanted such and such a thing to be so and so , and it would be so and 
so as a matter of course. — Dickens. 

So as In such a manner as, with such a purpose as • if only, 

on the condition that e.g. You must take care to put the things io 
as not to disturb the inmates of the room. 

So be it Let it be so. 

So-called Generally styled thus,— usually implying doubt or 

scorn e, g. Most people think that the so-called patriot is a humbug. 

So far To such a degree or extent* thus far , thus 

much ■ e, g. I think I was not so far wrong in putting this gentle- 
man down' as a ship-owner or manufacturer. — H elps. 

So far as pi To such an extent as • eg. Fox went so hr as to 
take a legal opinion on the question, whether the patents g^titedby 
George 11 were binding on George III — Macadlat. ^5^— . 

To such a degree or extent as e, g (i) We should try s« 
far as we can to make up our shortcomings. — A rnold (2) He related 
the conversation which had passed, so far as he could recollect it, word 
for word.— F roddb. 

So far forth <S|W ’lftprtl‘1 To such a degree. 

So far so good C*I^ So far as things have 

proceeded, all is right (imjilying that something is yet wanting) 

So forth Further in the same or similar manner j 

more of the same or similar kind or nature e g* The second part is 
senes of descriptions at various events, — a battle, a murder, an execu- 
tion, a marriage, a funeral, and so /or#/*.— Macadlat. 

So help me God <i|’F W 

A very strong asseveration, implying the willingness of the spea 
to let his chance of salvation depend upon his truthfulness. 

So long ; <£|vS^Pr, dlist^ For such a length of time • e g Indeed it 
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was thought strange that the supplies should have held out so long , — 

' Macaui,\y. fetH— Good bye till we meet again. 

So long B8 For such tune as e. g We 

watched them so long as they were m sight.— TuACKERav. 

So muoh tifs^ Such a quantity e 1 did not want so much. 

’lire Thus much , so (ar e g. So much for the present, the rest I 
will tell you hereafter. 

So muoli as TOsttlli— trsllfsi. Such a quantity as e. g. He 

gave me so much as I requiied. uitpt fif Even . r, ^ If anything 
went wrong with Georgy, he would drop in twice or thrice in the day' 
to see the little chap, and without so muck os the thought ot a fee — 
Thackeray. 


So mtioh. so 43^, iHtS To such a degree or extent e, g Julianas 
extremely ill, so much so that I was induced to throw up my command 
and return to Europe,— Scott. Howeier mucli. 

So much, the better Better to that extent e.g. You do not 

know what is to be a cobbler ,so much the Idler for yourself.- Gold- 
smith 

So much the worse zm SFl ^ Still worse ; worse to 

that extent e, g. I am not so clever, or so reasoning, or so ’eloquent 
or so anything as you are. I know that very well. So much the -corse 
for me — Dickens 


So ou ( xrare ^ 1 Further m the same or similar 

manner , tnoro of the same ot similar kind e g. It w.as handed 
down from father to son, to the grandson, and so on — WrnsTER 

So, 80 ppl , istq. istn Well, well c g So, so ,t works ; now,' mis- 

m Moderately nr 

"To. ro'^re'Sd’ he'-fisNs ’ 

So BO tt isre« =15 sp . sstfe-ctl^ Neither very good 

moderately good. mdiFercnt . tolerable eg. )Ie 
*'’^'’''«ses to the Tree of Libwty.- 

was surrounded by^a crowd of beggars. ^ 

®°af f mS' of^onlSeSe"'T';?% •• 

while the others are at work , « lifi the S’earmng of rimliy' Tml 
wden^hT^’f CeLS^^ In 

>t might let them^ss without mofesSSl B rewer. 
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So— that PI To such an extent or degree that ; so much— that. 

So then ^ Thus then it is that • therefore e, g. So then you 
have made up your mind to go there at all risks ? 

So to say or speak ^ sifif , c?tt®r If such an expres- 

sion may be used e g That wonderful man monopolised, so to speai, 
the historical genius and the historical learning of a whole generation, 
— Freeman. 


Soap bubble JlWOT ^^5 A hollow iridescent ^lobe, formed by blowing a 

film of soap suds from a pipe.* ] Wlika ^ Something 
attractive, but unsubstantial . e, g. This soap bubble of the metaphysi- 
cians. — Shairp 


Soap fat ^IW5 ^ The refuse fat of kitchen, 

slaughter-houses, &c., used in making soap. 

Soap nut The hard kernel or seed of the fruit of the soap-berry plant. 

Soaped-pig fashion ‘im ’F'tl ^ ^ ^ 

Iffen I ^51 »lt«?r| ^ srt Vague style, such a style as leaves a 
loop-hole for escape eg He is vague as may be , writing m what 
IS called soaped-ptg fashton, — Carlyle. 

Sob BtaS (Amencantsm) ^ Newspaper, film or stones of a 

highly sentimental kind. 

Sober down ^ . ( sitssitfn 

come sober • e. g. Vance gradually sobered Bulwkr. 


Sober reality Serious fact or condition. 

Social ostraoiam Banishment or exclusion from society. 

[Onfraaswi was a peculiar form of banishment among the Greeks, y 

which they banished a citizen for a certain period of time. Hence 
meaning of the phrase]. 

Social evil or vice Prostitution /venereal diseases. 

Social states Jisitsi^ The study of the conditions which concern the exis- 
tence and permanence of the social state. r 4 „ 

Sooratic irony '5l®5T?l ^ ° 

an opponent in an argument by simulating ignorance, so ttiat 

eventually falls an easy prey. ^ j„rt,n<» 

(The) Sooratic method ^ J 

.rgomenl, .n.p.rt»ig inform.l.on, Ke. by mra.s of q.ol'™ 


Soft tomth a«y .eraa. a 


tro5’s Its sweetness 

Soft-headed Weak in intellect. 

Soft-money money 


1 
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Soft sawder or soap [ Vulgar ] Et|^, Flattery, esp, of an oily, 

unctuous kind • aohilation e. g. He was the boy to talk to the public • 
soft rnwrfrr— dignified reproach— friendly intercourse,— he had them all 
at his fingers’ ends.— Rhoda BrooghtoS. 

Soft-spoken, or Soft-voiced Having a mild or gentle voice. 

Mild , affable. 

(A) Soft or Softy A silly person • a half- fool. 

(A) Soft thing (or job) ICoUoqwaTl 51^5, Pt Strffcs ^ 

A snug place where the pay is good and the work light. 

Soft tommy [ Colloquial ] appi 'M? Soft bread, as opposed to hard tack 
or sea-biscuit. 

Soft-water Ptil ^ Water suitable for lather. 

Soft words butter no parsnips {Proverb^ <Fa|t!i fs Gf 1%c^ ait I 

Soi-disant [ French ] Self-styled, or would be ,— generally used' 

of pretenders e, g This soudisant orator made a fool of himself at 
the meeting. 

Solar system oira ^tl^ The sun, with the group of celestial bodies which, 
held by its attraction, revolve round it. [ adventurer, 

(A) Soldier of fortune ot REl5 A militar)- 

Soldiers’ battles ^ Mere hand to hand engagements with- 

out military tactics or strategical positions devised by leaders. 

Soldiers of fortune C^lt^ Men who live by their wits. 

Soldier’s heart A complaint of the chest induced 

by excessive military drill. [ God 

Solemn promise sfSWa frU ( Serious ) oath m the name of 

Sobd square A body of troops m the form of a square 

in which the ranks and files are equal 

Solitary vice Masturbation • onanism. 

Solon’s happiness Death. (From Solon’s remark, 'Call no one 
happy until his death ') 

Solve a diflaoulty, or a mystery or a question fiTOI ’ll iSIWsI 

^1, ‘tll'l Clear up what is obscure, or difficult to be 

understood e g Francis solved the difficulty by sending 500 men to 
Marano — Froude. 

Solve a problem '^11) Work out a mathematical 

problem e, g He joZvrd the pioilems of Algebra most admirably, 

Sff 51 tWHil ^stltirl '^1 Clear up what is obscure or difficult to be 
understood eg At length a light burst upon him and all at once 
the problem over which he had been brooding was solved, — Smiles. 

Solve a riddle Explain an enigma e g. 

To wring from me and tell to them my secret. 

That solved the riddle which I had proposed, — Milton. 
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Solvitur ambulando [Latin, '>t is solved by walking'] 

5 The difficulty will settle itself. 

Somatic deatli ^ Death of the body as a whole. 

Some few An inconsiderable number. 

Some have the hap, some stick in the gap IPnvtrb] 

Some hold with the hare and some run with the honnd [^j-oreriJ 
145 ^t®r ^ I 

Some of these days— Same as One of these days ( which see ). 

Some time SR’I, A little while ; a considerable period : e. g. 

Arlington’s replies were for sometime couched in cold and ambiguous 
terms —Macaulay. Pt c^t^l TO5 At any time, not definitely known 
or stated ■ e. g He will come here some time to morrow. 

Somehow or other PJ 2f4tt5 3^^ One way or another , any how ; 

I n whatever way possible : Otg The thing must be done some kovi 
07 other. 

Something is better than nothing [Proverb] tRjthUCECS ^itI’IhI I 

Something' or other t¥| ^ tV| ; ^ Either one thing or an- 

other j an indefinite thing , either this or that ■ e.g. My old gentleman 
means to be mayor, or governor, or sointthing or other before he goes 
off the handle— Holmes. 

Sometimes sometimes • ‘*ildU '4*1^ ’ll At certain times at 
certain other times • e. g. Sometimes he is earnest, sometimes he is 
frivolous. — Webster. 


(The) Son Christ 

Son of a gun [ Slang ] A rogue ; rascal. 

Son of a sea cook [ Vulgar ] WCIR 

4147, ‘Plfetif cm' 41 4^4 ®t4 A jocose term of «proach or 

contempt used by ordinary sailors to their fellows, — implying a p 
fit to be a cook on shipboard’ tf. g. 

Of course, in the use of sea-terms you’ll not wonder 
If I now and then should fall into some blunder, 

For which Captain Chamier or Mr. T, P. Cooke 
Would call me a lubber and son of a sea-cook .— *• 
Sonof Adam4t44 Man .—Adam being the first man *°thEr 

Bible - e g But as all sons of Adam must have "i.^village 

to say to the rest, and especially to his daughters this little viliag 
earned on some commerce with the outer world, dla * 

Son of Bacchus 4lfe, ’tW 4141®! A toper. 

Son of Behai 4 l 4j{¥ One of a ® ^ 

position ; a companion of wickedness ; a wicked person ‘’S' 
sons of Ell were sons of Beltal, they knew not the Lo 
(A) Son of dripping A male cook c. g- 

Yet, son of dripping •• let us halt ; _Peter Pindar 

Soft fire, the proverb tells us, makes sweet malt.— fETER 
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Son of earth A person of mean birth. 

Son of God Christ ( who is said in the Bible to have 

been begotten of God ) t.g. 

Soa of Gad, Saviour of mankind, thy name 
Shall be the copious matter of my song,— Miltox. 

Son of lather A barber 

Son of man Christ. 

Son of Mara or Woden A soldier ; a warrior , so called 

from Mars being the God of war among the Romans. 

Son of Mercury Tm , 'sp? . A wit 

Son of Neptune JJ^yttl^l Seaman .—'Neptune’ being the name of 

the god of sea in the Roman mythology e, g. After once crossing 
the line, you can never be subjected to the process, but are considered 
as a son of Neptune — Dana. 

Son of parohment . Sppsi, Pi^t? A lawyer 

Son of perdition ^ 'Sft3 An anti-Chnst, who, 

according to the Christians, not only draws others to perdition, but is 
himself devoted to destruction 

Son of Samt Oriapin 5^^, A shoemaker 

Son of the morning *1^1^, »tl?, A traveller. [ Tins is an oriental 
phrase, alluding to the custom of rising early in the morning, to avoid 
the midday heat, when no one travels ] 

Son of the Nine A poet. [In allusion to the nine Muses], 

Son of the rook An echo. 

Song oolestinl This is the title which Sir Ednin Arnold gave to- 

his metrical translation of the "Bhagavad Gita ” 

Song of songs— The Canticles, or "Solomon’s song.” 

Sons and daughters of the ink-pot JTNtttiriBltfe® 

^5,— ’Rl’lat' Those who maintain themselves by 
M riling for the press 

Sons ofGod-SRpS Genuine Christians, or believers who are the sons' 

of God by adoption e. g As many as are led by the Spirit of God 
they are the sons of God — Bible ’ 

(The) Sons of morning The angels. 

Sons of Phidias Sculptors. ( In allusion to Phidias, the greatest 

sculptor of ancient Greece 

Sons of tho hand hlf^7st<| Soldiers, rank and file. 

Sons of tho mighty Heroes. 

Sons of the soroeross Those who study and 

practise magic , magicians 

Soon crooks the tree that good gamhrel would be [PioverU] 

^ *1^^ cpifl 1 
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Soon hot, soon cold [ Provtrh ] ^C 5 « c?(sr— ^ Rig 

C®!R , •?rt ^'8 5P5^«1— { CfpR ) I 

Soon ripe, soon rotten [ Proverb ] ^ tstt® cltHtri ^ | 

Soon well, long ill [ Proverb ] % %!5 C5[iSt ^ | 

Sooner or later ^ 'stt^ In a short 

time or some time after e. g. Sooner or later there will come a day 
of reckoning between you and me.— L itton. ^ 

Sooner said than done [ Proverb ] ^ rt^sf | 

fThe) Sooner— the batter ^ ^ i3t*l The earlier ( a thing is 

done ), the better e. g (i) The sooner goes veway Hu better. [ 2 ) 
As to those who have bad constitutions, let them die , and tlu sooner 
the ieirer.— M acaulay. 

■{A) Sop in the pan fjre' ^ A piece of bread soalted in the 

dripping of meat caught in a dripping pan. ^ TO ^ H^st 
■aj"*! Tit-bit , dainty morsel Bribe. 

(A) Sop to Cerberus epra 

A bribe given to a turbulent person to quiet him. [ Cerberus is Pluto’s 
three-headed dog, stationed at the gate of the infernal regions, When 
any one died the Greeks and Romans used to put a cake in their 
hands as a sop to Cerberus, so that it might let them pass without 
■molestation,— Brewer ] . e. g. He never intended to give them all 
that they wanted ; so he parted with a slice of his territories. It was, 
however, a mere sop to Cerberus —Motley, 

(A) Soppy boy , 5(tOR( 4t5VI<n!l Cscsi One "tied to his mother’s 

apron-strings.” 

Sore subjects A topic which is painful to the mind. 

Sorrow oomes uusent for [Proverb] 5 ;^! I 

Sorrow follows in the wake of Joy [ Proverb ] qi5 i^tPl 

I . 

Sorrow is soon enough when it comes [ Proverb ] 5 ;«t ''ntt 

'5«Pi % 'sltCJf I 

Sorrow will pay no debts [ Proverb ] '^'1 ’iftc*!!*! ^ ’ll i 

(A) Sorrowful evening may follow a joyful evening [Proverb] 

>1^ ?:«{ ; S’*!' r 

Sorry excuse <8^ A poor, unworthy, unsatisfactory 

excuse , a lame excuse. 

Sorry for ( f¥p ^1 ) m 5;PP5 Grieved, pained, or afflicted 

on account of : e. g. After the Earl of Lincoln was slam, the king 
opened himself to some of his council, that he was sorry for the Earl s 
death.— Bacon. ’ 

Sort with ( spf ca|%5 'sfatgr ^ ft*! «fheiil Be joined 

with C others of the same species ) , agree with e g. Nor do metals 
only soH vuih metals in the earth, and minerals with minerals.— 
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ate with. *.g. The lUibeiahty of parents towards children makes 
them base, and sort mttk any company.-BACOS. ( CFtfl PfP ) 

Suit, fit e.g They ate happy whose natures w,r/r 

their vocations.— B acon. 

Sotadios or sotadio versa « HA ■si'l’l c*W '^’l' PR « 

A verse which reads backwards and 

forwards the same, as “fiewd did 1 live, and evil I 'i'd f'vell." So 
called from Sotades, the inventor These verses are also called palin- 

drormc.^^ 11 is the old way of writing a capatil L.— Brewer 
Such verses abound m Sanskrit poetry. 


Sotto VOCB [ Italtan ] ftWRI In an undertone. 

Soul ofagooae or oapou^iHI ^ sitUCSW csj^ The liver of a goose 

(Al^So^^of honour WW tBl ^ ; 

511 JraR®tC=r3 A person whose feelings of honour can 

never be tarnished by temptation , a personification or embodiment 
of honour, 

Sound a parson (?fpi sictf? ’I'SSR ^ml Ol’tl Seek to interpret or 
discern the intentions or secret wishes of a person e.g, I have 
sounded my Nimtdians, man by man. — A ddison. 

Sound a retreat ^ ( ’H'tW'fss ^iRj ^Bll ) ^CT 

'Site?*! orsul Direct or order retreat by some sound r g. 
Finding that they could make no impression on the enemy's works, 
they sounded a retreat.— R oslrtson. 

Sound an alarm PFt^il iilt Tsfi ’IWC^ if?1 

®t*IK Communicate information of approaching danger by a certain 
sound e g Sound an alarm in my holy mountain — Bidec. 

Sound as a bell ( or aa a roaoh or rook ) Quite sound t . g, 

Blinde Fortune did so happily contrive. 

That we, as sound as bells, did safe arrive 
At Dover — Taylob, 


Sound beating A thorough beating , a good thrashing c g 

The teacher gave the boy a sound beating, 

Sound ourranoy— A currency whose actual value is the same as lU 
nominal value .and, if in banknotes or other substitute lor silver and 
gold, a currency which IS so sustained by funds that it is at anv lime 
convertible into gold and silver, and of course of equal value, 

Soanddues^tsftSif cn eI?!® CSilSitcf!! 

'St^ Tolls imposed by Denmark on vessels nsss.nr, 

through the Balbc Sound, which forms part of her wS tC 3 
now abolished, in consideration of a gross sura to be paid to Dpnmnri- 
us an indemnity by the nations wfaosi commerce is a Sd. 
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Sound one’s own trumpet 'stfJliit? 

^ fiPtv’Tl ^ Proclaim the praises of one’s own self • e. g. Auth- 

ors of this class have a point of sounding their own irumpets, 

Sound the charge ^ Give the signal for an attack. 

Sound the depths of «[<K etutif 

’ll Its 3t?l Ciff5|5l ^ Seek to- ascertain the extent of: 
e. g. There was a lull on the surface of affairs, and it was not easy 
to sound the depths unseen combinations and intrigues.— Motley. 

Sound the praises off’F'W’I'S) 'stfl'Isi a^Jii ^ 

Publish or proclaim the praises of ( a person ). 

Sound the trumpet before victory ciftt? cssr’ of^sl . m- 

sflCSst ’Ip^t Wsfl 3lt?I ’FKT ’RI Act foolishly, 

Sound "well Be pleasing to the ear e.g. This joKHifs 
•well in theory. — Scott 

Soup-kitchen srttCJtil (^Jl) ^FflRni ift^F 

( ’tt^tsfl ) A public establishment, supported by voluntary 
contributions, for preparing and supplying soup to the poor. 

Sour grapes #ra1 « ^3 I'll 31 

Anything beyond the teach of a person, and 
which he therefore despises [ This is taken from the fable of "The 
Fox and the Grapes" in .lEsop’s Fables ] e.g "So it has got its big 
wax doll after all, has it T” asks she with a sneer ; "curly wig and 
long legs, and all ! • •" "Sour grapes !’’ cry I, with red cheeks, and in 
an elevated key.— Rhoda Broughton. 

Sour grape-iem 3t?l 33 An assumed contempt 

or indifference to the unattainable. [The allusion is to the story in 
.lEsop's Fables ]. ♦ 

Sour -milk C3f«r Whey. 

(A) South sea scheme or bubble 3t3t33 

A scheme or project of seeming promise but whose 
IS ruinous. [The allusion is to the stock-jobbing scheme devised by 
a lawyer named Sir John Blunt, The company was to buy up the 
national debt, and to be allowed the sole privilege of trading in the 
South Seas. The £ loo shares soon realised ten times that amount, but 
the whole bubble burst in 1720 and ruined thousands]. 

Southern gate of the sun The sign Capncornus or the winter 

solstice —so called because it is the most southern limit of the sun 
course in the ecliptic. 

Sovereign state A state which administers its own govern- 

ment, and IS not dependent upon, or subject to, another power. 

Sow broadcast CfSSl 31^1313 3^1 Scatter or spread 

widely or without stmt e g The emissaries of Don Carlos were 
sowing sedition broadcast in Spain — McMordie. 
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Sow ,diBBension or discord ^ 'sibppj Spread 

dissension widely , propagate discord c. g. 

Born to afHict my Marcia's family, 

And sow dissension in the hearts of brothers — Addison. 

Sow dragon’s teeth pRtcni ^ Sow an apple of discord. 

Sow in tears and reap in joy ‘’R 

’PS'R *1^ 'i.R’Il , ’Iftara ^ ^*1 Sorrow to be succeeded by gladness. 

Sow on the sand i(5'?f5(C® ’t’lH ’Hi ^ ’tflispf '*(<’05 ’Rl Act 
foolishly and to no purpose. 

Sow one’s wild oats, or Sow wild oats '0551 'Otcot'f^lPltPr 

5 ® ?85l 5l ^fe5Pt5t5 5loI5?M Indulge the buoyant follv of youth , 
live in youthful dissipation. [See One has sown his old oats, and 
One is sowing his wild oats] ’ e, g If you were a spendthrift, as 
young fellows are, there would be a chance o(j>our joaiuiy wild oats , — 
Good Words. 

Sow tares amongst the wheat by night OtfK '051 ; 

5P1 5C0 5'5l Cause evil by deceit. 

Sow the seeds ot[LUerdly] { PPtO pFli! ) <10 55H Scatter the seeds 
of [ Hence, figuratively ] f C?t5 51 £5151505 '^1 Lay 

the basis of «, g. It sows the seeds of disease and premature death, — 
Smiles 

Sow the wind, reap the whirlwind 5tv5t5 5^51 '®W5 

5l|S5d5'0 410 ?S51, ppmo ’SraiW55‘1 51 Prlt55 ^ 5fini1 ^5U[t5 
54555 '51£5'5tf5 '0545 tro£®15 551 ; "«1t05 5t0 41t5l I* Do 
something wrong, and in consequence suffer more than adequate 
punishment e g. The curse of our age is this inordinate desire to 
grow rich rapidly. But whether you dabble in the transactions of 
the Stock Exchange or invest in "bolus" companies, you ate sure to 
jiiai the wind, to reap the whirlwind —Ad, VMS 

Sow what another reaps 55lt< C5t58 Pfg 551 , 'S(ra5 §55tC5 4tPtC5 
5f451 £5558 5 FKi 551 Work for another’s profit. 

Sow Wild oats— See Sow one’s wild oats. 

Sow with ( £5155(5 <l5 ) 555 55l Supply or stock with (seed) , scatter 
( some sort of seed ) upon e g. The intellectual faculty is a goodly 
field, and it is the worst husbandry in the world to sow it with trifles. 

—Hale, ( £5t5 f5S ) SiTSl^Sl £?85l Scatter over ; besprinkle with ; 
e g. Morn now sowed the earth with orient pearl.— Milton, 

Spa or Spa water— General name for medical springs, So called from 
Spa in Belgium, m the seventeenth century the most fashionable 
watering place i n Europ e. [ be used for digging. 

Spade bayonet C5l5tt4 5 <\ 5 ’.A bayonet with a broad blade, which may 

Spadish language ' 51 5l5l Plain language without euphuism ; calling 
a spade a spade.— Brewbe, 

68 
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Spagirio art— Alchelny. 

SpagMc food— Cagliostro’s "Elixir of immortal youth”. 

(The) Span of ,Hfe ^ The short or limited period 

01 llfOt 

Span new Quite new. 

Spanisii castle (or Oastlein Spain) ^ A castle 

in the air . a groundless or visionary project • e. g Nellie le Strange 
with her light heart her tumble-down Spanish castles, and her silly 
little tender jokes, has gone away. — Rhoda Bkoughton. ^ 

Spanish main (or Main of Spain) ^ 

The circular bank of islands forming the northern and 
eastern boundaries of the Caribbean Sea, beginning from Mosquito, 
near the isthmus, and includingjamaica, St. Domingo, the Leeward’ 
islands, the coast of Venezuela in South America e. g. We turned 
conquerors, and invaded the main of Spam, — Bacon. 

Spani^ money ^R-^eftPil Fair words and compliments. [ The 

Spanish government is a model of dishonest dealings, the by-word of 
the commercial world, yet no man is more irate than a Spaniard if 
any imputation is laid to his charge as inconsistent with the character 
of a man of honour. — Brewer J. 

(The) Spanish pike The needle. ( Needles are said to have been 
introduced into England from Spain ). 

Spanish worm CShd A nail concealed in a piece of wood, against 
which a carpenter jars his saw or chisel. 

Spanking breeze ^ A strong breeze. 

Spare at the spigot and spill at the bung [ Proverb ] JfW® 
fW ^ C?tntl Be 

parsimonious in small matters but wasteful m great matters 

Spare from ( ^ Save or gain from, as from some en- 

grossing occupation or pressing necessity : e, g. All the time he could 
spare from the necessary cares of his weighty charge, he bestowed on 
prayer and serving of God.— Knoeles. 

Spare no expense f ^ ’5[#C3 ^#5 

^ Do what it is possible to do by money • e, g. He 
no expense to bring round his boy from.jthe serious illness from which 
he was suSenng. 

Spare no pains vtfersra ^ ^ apfs sfl ’Rfl Do one's best . do every- 
thing that can be done . e.g He was indeed ashamed of his errors, 
and spared no pains to conceal them. — Macaulay. 

Spare one’s self 'Slt'l’itif ^tsf, ^ Save one's self labour, 

punishment or blame. 

Spare-rib A piece of meat consisting of the ribs 

with spare or little flesh. 

Spare the rod and spoil the child [ Proverb J ’W ’F3f, 
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^Sl’tCf Cease entirely 

from punishing your boy with the tod and you will see that he will be 
spoiled e, g, 

Cupid IS a boy, by poets styled, 

Then spare the rod and spoil the — Botlce. 

Spare tuas '*1^^ Time to spare , leisure time j superfluous time * 
e g. He remained there for two years employing his spare time in 
drawing.— Smii.es. 

Spare to apeak, and spare to Bp60d[P/-oi)ci A] ^ =111 

Spare when yon are young, spend when you are old [ Proverb ] 

cfrtCfl mts, I 

Sparing of ( C<Ftfl ) ’flu ?f?sc^ Parsimonious of ; chary of ; c. g 

Virgil, being so very j/iflCDij' Bywords, can never be translated as he 
ought in any other tongue.— D rydkn. 

Sparkling heat— Greater than ■white heat. 

Spartan dog C»ltPt3-f^»ft^ A blood-thirsty man e, g, 

/ Spartan dog, 

More fell than anguish, horror, or the sea. — Sn,VKESPE,vRn. 
Spartan faro »|fl|f5r5 ^ A very frugal diet. 

Spasmodlo Sohool— A name given by Professor Aytoun to certain 
writers of the nineteenth century whose writings are charaeterired by 
spasmodic or forced conceits, fothis school belong Carlyle, Bailey 
( author of Festus ), Alevander Smith, Sydney Dobell and others. ^ 
Spatter-dashes ^ '9 vtifprai | 


Speak a language Talk or converse in a language • 

e. g. You thought because he could not speak English m the 
native garb, he could not therefore handle an English cudeel — 
Shakespeare “ ' 

Speak a ship [AnKtica/] ciyln ^1^^ slip f?r| 

^51 Hail and speak to the captain or commander of a ship while two 
ships are passing near each other. 

Speak about ( flfp ^ Say something of , talk of , 

man^DSNL**’°“' ^ the’ 
Speak agamat ( ciptfl ^ ppiiR; ) ^ tjj Express 

opinions or discourse against c g. If he is going toxd-aA 
bribery at an election, he must use the word "bribe” plainly —H eips^ 

^^eSetSs^*"® Speak ^athminuie 

■of that which I saw with my own cy», t 
was any crueller than other slave-owners 
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Speak daggers ?t?t ^ ^ ar8?r| ,- ^ 

’N Speak fiercely or reproachfully , speak in such a manner as 
to wound one's sensibilities ■ I will speak daggeis to her ; but use 
none.— Shakespeare. 

Speak evil of {shI ^ Slander. [ conciliatory terms. 

Speak fair ^ Jtial ^ .Jlssn ^ Address one in 

Speak for ( PFtsi ^ ?5i1 5 r 1 Say some- 

thing in favour of : e. g. Falkland not only voted with the majority, 
but spoke strongly /cj- the Bill.— Macaulay. ( 

^1 Say something as representative of. 

Speak for BunoomlDe ^Dtf^sitFsir^ 

Speak for mere show or popularit}'. 

Speak for itself f¥ tsRI w ^1, «it# ■sRl't *11^51 

Disclose or make known by itself what it is : e. g. The images which 
Dante employs speak for themselves ; they stand simply for what they’ 
are.— Macaulay. 

Speak Ibr one’s self tlefl Express opinions for one's self • 

dispute for one’s self e g. An honest man, sir, is able to speak for 
himself, when the knave is not.— Shakespeare. 

Speak highly (or in high terms) of ( ’Rl Praise 
strongly : e g. Temple in his despatches spoke in equally high lerms 
o/De Witt -Macaulay. 

Speak ill of fsRi ’ll ^ Say dispargingly of ; slander : e, g. One 

does not eat a man’s salt and then speak tU o/ him.— Thackeray. 

Sp eak in public (or a public body) ’ll 

^ Utter a speech, discourse, or harangue in a public assem- 
bly " e. g. A man may be well-informed on a subject, and yet too 
diffident to speak in public. — ^Webster. 

Speak in terme •’ll Speak plainly. 

Speak lightly of (c^ 

Speak slightingly about e.g. Do not your teacher. 

Speak much for ( ^ 

Rpt Indicate much in favour of e g. That does not speak much 
/or the discipline of the schools — De Quince y. 

Speak much of ( (?FtH f%ii( ’Tl ^ ^ ^ 

Talk a good deal about e. g. As a place much spoken of, it is necessary 
to see it.— D ickens. 

Speak off CTt’f ^tiTS ^ Say of ; talk about ; 

make mention of e g. Mr. Disraeli spoke of the National Debt as a 
mere flea-bite. — Brewer. 

(To) Speak of vt^Rjir ^ ^ CTfifT Worth talking of , fit to be mentioned : 
e.g They have no institutions of their own fospeakqf,nopm)\ic 
buildings of any importance — Besant. 
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Speak of tluTigs more anoient than ohaoa ’Hi ; ^ 

Sp^ one’s consoianoe [ Shakespeare ] ^=1^ ’P’lt ; fef? 

^ ^ Speak frankly , give one s opinion, 

Speak one’s mind^ ’F’tl Say frank- 
ly what one thinks „ . , , v • v 

Speak out or np(tp?Rl’F«t1)'5(5l’ll^l Sly freely what one has m his 

mind e. g Then he spaie oat, as people generally speak out when 
they ate on the point of death and have nothing to hope or fear on 
earth— Macaulay. 

Speak the sense of ^ ’TS W ^ ^ utter the views 

of (others) e. g At these meetings the sense of the Tory patty •aitw 
chiefly spoken by the Earls of Danby and Nottingham.— Macaulay. 

Speak the truth and shame the devil [Prevei’i] >P5J Vtl ’(^?!l 

swi I 

Spaak the word ®(tOrt ’F?l , WTSlil Give a command. 

Speak to ( Talk with j converse with ' c. g. It 
would be no purpose to speak to my father — Dkfos Testify 

to , prove e g. He will want to call some witnesses to speak to his 

character, or to prove an ‘alibi ” — Dickbss. ’Itfl'Pl Till ; 

’ll Till Address, couit e g. Such music as this speaks rather to 

the ear than the heart. Till Answer, fulfil . e. g. Certain men 
affect us as rich possibilities, but helpless to themselves and to their 
times,— the sport, perhaps, of some instinct that rules m the air >— 
they do not speak to out want. — E merson [ encourage. 

Speak to one’s heart Till j Ofsitl Speak kindly to ; comfort , 

Speak np SttStTRI TfioJl TTl Say loudly and distinctly, Tt^l Tfipfl 
^i?ir| Say or assert boldly ; speak out e. g. This is followed by a 
disposition on the part of the forewoman to find fault, and by a deter- 
mination on the part of the work girls not to be pat upon, with an 
intention of speaking up should the occasion arise, — Besant. 

Speak volumes ( crfl t^i( Tl Tti[til« TWT ) 'mN T«tl 2tTt»t Till { 
CTtTTE’i1il?^Ti?lTTsnmf5it^»tt^)^ JftTJ T?l Convey 
much information ■ bear convincing evidence • e, Two letters have 
passed between these patties, letters which ate admitted to be in the 

handwriting of the defendant, and which speak volumes indeed. 

Dickens [ It should be noted that what 'speaks volumes* must be a 
fact and not a persoji]. 

Speak weU for ( CTt^l Tt Tf^liia ) si^lcr Tl ^ efsrtl TTT 

Be commendatory or favourable indication of. [Note that 
what speaks well for* must be a fact and not a person ] e. p'. The 

/ctTr^-MdilloRDi^®""^'^ accuracy of his English spufe viell 

Speak well of Till, WvJllTtl Praise e.g. They spoke vi>U of 
foreign officers generally -Macaulay. spoe,e w.u oj 
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Spoilt with ( Tt^'8 ) ^5(1 «iet1 Talk with ■ converse with. 

Speak Without book ’3i9'l«tfe? §^5 tSfg?! C5Ft^ ^ ;(sn Speak b\r 
memory, eplt't^sr «F^ ^ Speak without authority. - ^ 

Speaking aoquaintanoe ^itsitgr ?ll3r ( ^ W 

5C5I ) A slight acquaintance with a person, 

or one which merely permits the exchange of salutations and remarks 
on indifferent subjects. 

Speakinglikeness^il^sisi^sfj oik?® A very good and lifelike 
portrait ( as thoug just goingh to speak to you ). 

Speaking pire or tube— Tube for communicating to a distant room. 

Speaking roughly C^tcsi Generally speaking. 

Speaking terme ( c?fPi ) oRsr PFtsRi»f 

sicp A relationship between two persons not extending 
beyond the courtesy of verbal salutation, 8rc. . e, g They are on 
speaking terms, — Brew£r, [ the human voice. 

Speaking trumpet Instrument used to intensify 

Spear-liue ( or Spear-side ) ( The male line (m 
descent).~A. S ii^tre-heoilfe. The female line is called in Anglo Saxon 
the "spindle half." 

Special bail— Same as Bail above. 

Special constable ^ 

^ A person sworn in to preserve the peace, or to execute warrants, on 
special occasions e. g. Governor Lanyon is sending Reaf down with 
power to swear in special constables, and enforce the law at Potchefst- 
roora.— Haggard, 

Special jury cspk'ltft 


A jury, consisting of persons of some particular calling, station, 
or qualification, which is called upon motion of either party when the 
cause IS supposed to require it. 

Special partner ^*11^ A limited partner j a partner with 

limited or restricted responsibihty. , 

Special pleading ’W 'S m ^ ^ 

^ Quibbling ; making one's argument 

good by forcing certain words or phrases from their obvious and 
ordinary meaning. [ A pleading in law means a written statement oi 
a cause pro and con., and 'special pleaders’ are persons who have been 
called to the bar, but do not speak as advocates. They advise o 
evidence, draw up affidavits, state the merits and dements of a lause, 
and so on. After a time most special pleaders go to the bar, and many 
get advanced to the bench.— Brewer ]. 

Special property ’T’lfe A qualified or limited property, as in wild 
animals, things found or bailed, during possession. 

Special verdict frrat® One stating the facts but leaving the laiv 
to be determined by the judges. 
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Speoifio for ( c?rt«RI ) An infallible remedy for : e. g. 

His parents were weak enough to believe that the royal touch was a 
speetfie for his malady.— Macaulay. 

Speoiflo gravity ’ 0 ?^ The ratio which the weight of any 

substance beats to the weight of an equal bulk of pure water. 

Speckled bird cq qjfe vtStS Cfltsp rVfim fei W qsRft §*1^1 

q1 Rfqqtq ^ a person who differs so much from the company he 
15 in as to be an object of suspicion or distrust. 


Bpetmlate in ^ ^ ^ qcq qlqql « ert ®tl^ 

isitttq ( cqffq srqf ) ’pfert fll'fl Purchase with the 

expectation of a contingent advance in value, and a consequent sale 
at a profit. 

Speoulnte on or upon ( (?Ftq ) siSlq Ib^i qiql, qqR fqq: slfqqi fefert 
0?qi Contemplate on ; meditate upon e, g. He spcculaled on political 

events.— Webster. ( Cfpf fqqns ) qTil Deal with, dwell 

upon e. g. It IS quite edifying to hear women speculate ufioit the 
worthlessness and duration of b^uty. — Tiiaceeray. 

Speculation on ( cq^tq fqqcj ) «1q, ql ^fuql Thought on ; c. g. He 

had been indulging in fanciful specidations on spiritual essences, until 
he had an ideal world of his own around him.— I ra iss. 

Speech is silver (or silvern), silence is golden ( Proteri ) qjoftl 

q®stq qftfe q^jij (scu To keep one’s own counsel is more advan- 
tageous than Its divulgence. { a school. 

(A) Speech day fqqjRcqq ‘^qt?tq stqtcqq Day for awarding prizes m 
Speech is the gift of all, thought of few iProverb] qF’qt® qqft 
»rtCq— qR «rjq| | 

given to man to disguise his thoughts nt^cqq et^ 
’KHMq ( fqqitq 'sitqqci ) stfWq cqq qlqiqi^ 1 In the words 


SpeU backward ftqtfRKS^DBtcqqtqlq q^l, ql mn Spell, 

repeat or arrange in reverse order, fq'tql® Understand in 3 
^ntrary sense, 5^1 PRl Turn mside out. q^i^s we, 

qiMn ’tql Misconstrue one's qualities. 
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®*’u ^ cart^^llc^ 5R3?t^ StH ^Fftst CTO Orators who 

hold their audience spell-bound. 

Spslling bee fW3 A competition in spelling, 

(2tR6i?pi)'4fjr f^t«f Jffsif® An association to decide a spelling match s 
e, g It was also spelled m a manner disapproved by the great Batter' 
and disallowed by spelling iees.— B esant, ’ 

Spend not .when you may save, spare not when you may spend 
[ Pionerb] C5I TO *1^5 ^ C»r TO =il— '*tBf Of TO ^ ^ 

Sftw c^T tot ^firs sfi I 

Spend one’s breath ’ITTOIS C^ #| »I5I Exhaust 

one’s breath, as in profitless talk. 

Spending money {Calhqutal] Money set apart 

for extra ( not necessary ) persona] expenses , pocket money. 

Spent ball ciit5rt«^ ’fW'T ^ ^ fM® #1 c^ft 

fe’dro #3 <ii^»t *ifl^ ^ »ltip cff 'SfBf i5h5l c®if »ttni !f1 
A ball shot'ftom a fire arm, which reaches an object without having 
sufficient force to penetrate it. 

Spent with ( C^fl fVp W ) ^“1 ^ Exhausted with j wasted with : 
g‘ Their bodies were spent with long labour and thirst.— K nolles. 

(The) Sphere of activity The whole field through which the 

influence of an object or person extends. 

Sphere of influence p^sf 'stt^ Si? ^’il 

A circuit or range of influence, i. e w definite tract of country generally 
occupied by one or more backward states with which some great power 
claims the right to deal, but in the affairs of which no other power 

has the right to interfere e.g There is room enough for both Eng- 
land and Russia to establish spheres ef influence in the East, whether 
far or near.— igth Century, 

Sphinx’s riddle [ Figuraiively] ^ A very difficult pioblero. 

[ Sphinx was a she-monster of Greek mythology, with the ,, 
woman and the body of a lioness with wings, that proposed a ridoie 
travellers and strangled those that could not solve it. The ^nigm 
was at last solved by CEdipus, whereupon Sphinx slew herself] c £ 
What solution, if any, have you found for the labour*question i w 
the Sphinx's riddle of the nineteenth century.— E Bellamy. 

Spick and span, or Spick and span new ^ 

'S| ( iu.iFU l Quite new ; that is as new as a spike or nail just made and 
a chip just split ' c. g. 

Then while the honour thou hast got' 

Is spick and span new, piping hot. 

Strike her up bravely thou hadst best, 

And trust to fortune ail the rest. — B utler. 

Spid6^ brasher , TOkl A house-maid. 
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Spike one’s guna for bim ’Rtl Render his plans abor- 

tive ( from the old way of making a gun useless by driving a spike into 
the touch hole). 

^piE salt »tt3i ^ 5#iti cfssi— ’rt 

^?I1 «!tW Suffer salt to fall out of a vessel ■ scatter 
salt accidentally .—this is superstitiously supposed to be an omen of 
ilUuck e, g. Some of these eggs were for breakfast, and I ate them 
with a good appetite , but in helping myself to salt I ipxUtd, tf, on 
which she started up with a scream.— THiCKERAY. 

Spilt milk tl® ^ The past or the loss already undergone, cf “Its 
no good ( or use ) crying over spilt.nulk " 

Spin a yarn [ Nautical ) ^ ^ ’Hi Tell a long or 

fabulous tale • e g. The grog is produced, and two veterans spin 
yfrns about their adventures up the Mississipi.— Knight. 

Spin feom ( pfIji <(tC5 Stream or issue from, in a 

thread or small current ci g. Blood s^iusjfi'ow the vein. — ^Webster. 
Spin ont ftfrics apfl ^tisttsl ^ TUl PI ^t5tP5 ci lc ^ 

5CT Draw out tediously , extend to a tedious length s e g. He has 
%pun out several volumes on the subject.— Webster, ( ) W 

^ ^ Protract j 

m'ebstL'^* 

(•=«"- 

Spinal oolnmn cnwJ , i 

Spinal coid t|^ Marrow of the spinal column. 

WtatfUB WWnti W A n„*«. fa 

“““d ‘fflSfc.Sa S'”™ "« », to. ».tfa „ .fa. 

-rried abroad as aingerous p^.i^BUTHN^r “wiy', and 




or intent of 
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Spirit-rapper 0|t?F A spiritualist who alleges that spirits convey 

intelligence to him by raps. . 

Spirit ■writing CSt^sWfsff^ The writing by spirits ; pneuraatology. 

Spiritnal death The corruption and 

perversion of the soul by sin, with the loss of the favour of God. 

Spiritual ifather 'S^ A religious teacher or guide. 

Spit on or upon ^ , '*r^ Insult grossly ■ treat with 

contempt . t. g. Fair sir, .you called me a cuNthroat dog and spat 
upon me Wednesday last— Lamb. 

(A) Spitfire An irascible person. 

Spit vinegar w ’IW ’Fill Utter spiteful remark. 


Spite and spurn ^ ^51 Be enraged, 

Spite of ’SfSlF? ^51 ; In defiance or contempt of ; notivithstanding * 
e, g Continuing, spite of the pain, to use a knee after it had been 
slightly injured. — H. Spencer. 

Splay-'footed Having a foot displayed or turned outward. 

Splay-mouthed “iflfiia 'J’t Having a wide mouth like that of a clown. 

Splash-board ^ ^ ’Ill’ll^ 

guard. _ 

Splatter-dash Bustle. , ^ .hs™ 

Splice the mahi braoe [Nautical ] ’ll 

'^’Rl ^ ’iffetsfi PiSPilPilW W ’tt’f ^ ^ 

Give out or drink an extra allowance of spirits on occasions of special 


exposure to wet or cold, or severe fatigue, 

(Get) Spliced— 9851 Be marnfed. 

Split hairs fra ^1, ^ 

tions , make distinctions of useless nicety ' e g. The church wm to 
be relegated to opinion, with free liberty to split doctrinal liu-iYS 
end of time. — Froude. 

Split on or upon [Slang] ' ( WW* 

^ Divulge the secrets of '(one) , betray confidenre 
of ( a person ). e.g. Where a gentleman acts like a gen«e™“. ^ 
not the man to go and split upon him for a word. De ^ 

Split on ( or upon ) a rook C’m Hira ’srRfw sitPfill 1*1 

’Tt'S’lj Run upon a rock and be dashed to pieces : e, g. The ship ^ ^ 

upon a roc/J.— Shakespeare, i^l? ^1 ; ’iWsiT ^ ^ 

Err fatally , have the hopes and designs 

frustrated e.g. Neglect of smalj thinpis the rock on which tne 
great majority of the human race have s/hi.— bMiLES. 

Split one’s sides ^ Laugh immoderately. 

SpUt the difference Pis’ll^ Uiwde the differ- 

ence equally; meet halfway; compromise. -For instance, a seller 
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asks fifty rupees for his horse ; a buyer offers forty • they finally agree 
to spilt the difertnce, and so the horse is sold for forty-five rupees". 
— McMordie 

Split tap tnrt Divide or break into parts or parties, as by 

discord e. g. Guise’s enterprises hung fire through jealousies which 
spht up the party.— Fboodc. 

Split tipoa— See Split on. 

Split with [ Colloqutal ] ( ’fUltta ^etil Separate from • 

e. g. For this simple reason 1 do not wish to split loith my friend. 

Split With langhtet I^ugh uproariously , "split one's 

sides". 

Splitter of hairs « ’5l{^ ^ ftrfiitil tel ’K?. TU ^ 'XS One 

who makes subtle distinctions, or distinctions of useless nicety : c. g, 
N 0 splitter of ham was he — Rbade, 

Spoil hank tfitl A bank formed by the 

earth taken from an excavation, as of a canal. 

Spoil for [Colloqutal] { Ripi te ^ ^ 5S?1 Be 

very eager or anxious for e. g. You seem to be spoiling for a fight 
. I don't know that I have any grievance against you, but I’ll try my 
best to indulge you by discovering one —Norris, 

Spoil of ( Pirfu strip 

of by violence , rob of , plunder of . e g. 

My sons their old, unhappy site despise, 

Spoiled of his kingdom, deprived of eyes,— Pope, 

Spoil the Egyptians >^3^ w, girt rjl pjunder 

the supplies of an enemy [ The expression is taken from the Bible ] 
Mfs-LmoN ' ^'fftfliis perfcctlyjustifiable.- 

{A).Spokoin the wheel iftiii Obstacle. [The allusion isiotho 
spoke or pm used to lock wheels m machinery J, 

^^SlsScto^"''”^ ^ ^ , gf43 m The richest 

CifmPil=.A!<ind cfswcetcakewhich .slight 

&in from by mean arts or by intrusion, or by hanging on rfafe 

! »tCiR! stlstH #1^ Live at iL 

as a parasite, < e. suck in l.fcJ , expense of others 

any kind «, g. The ant lives unm hw without repayment of 

t ,'“1 

pnion Used bei.g te mngSta 
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Spontaneous oombustion Taking 

fire without the application of heat by external means. 

Spontaneous generation ( ppn ^ 

The^ production of living beings without parents from 
inorganic matter, 'or from decomposing organic matter. 

Spooney ( or Spoony ) on ( ) isif »t sf'ltltw ^ « 

'5^^ ^ Weakly affectionate to . foolishly fond of • 

e.g George is getting j/iooueynB that girl, or she is getting sbooniy 
on him —Florence Marryat, 

Sporadic disease filtst ) a disease 

which occurs in single and scattered cases. 

Sport a door or oak [ Slang ] Jf!^® JfWratt 'sfftigi afspfff 

Keep an outer door shut. [ In the Univer- 
sities the college rooms have two doors, an outer and an inner one 
The outer door IS called the sporting door, and is opened with a key. 
When shut it is to give notice to visitors that the person who occupies 
the rooms is not at home, or is not to be disturbed.— Brewer ]. 

Sport one’s' dak [ University slang ] ^1^ 

<5({s[55t ^ tfilWl W ^91 ?NI Keep the outer doors of 

one’s rooms closed to signify that one does not wish visitors. [See above]. 

Sported oak sstl^it’f ’ra Doors 

kept closed to signify that one does not wish visitors. [See above] eg. 
Rumours of high play at cards, 'of perpetually sported ook, non-atten- 
dance at chapel, and frequent shirking of classes, lessened the esteem 
in which Routh was hold by the authorities — E. Yates. 

Sporting book ^ A book containing a record of bets. 


gambling operations, &c. 

Sporting houao fUtfl '5lt®5l A house frequented 

by sportsmen, gamblers, and the like. 

Sporting man ’frt9t«t ^1^ One who practises field 

sports , also/ a horse racer, a pugilist, a gambler, or the like. 

Spot timber ^ ^ Plt^ ^ C5t5 £5^^ *1^ 

^ Cut or chip timber, in preparation for hewing it. 

Spotted fever ^f99!t9 A species of typhus fever accompanied 

by a rush or erupition of red spots ' 

(A) Sprat to oatoh a mackerel af^jH A small thing 

given in the hope of obtaining something much more valuable. 

Spread a fleet '99C99 ’lt«it*i Keep '"“'® 

open order of a fleet. ^ ^ ['‘"“T' 

Spread a rumour ^*199 9951 «rFt9 ^ Cause a rumour to be ^extensively 

Spread-eagle [ Colloquial, Adjective ] »pf1ip99^®I . «l<to7lEl«p|9l Bombas- 
tic 5 boastful. [ Noun, nautical ] C9 9Jl%’ ^fgtC^9 99t9ft£® 

— eiEfsfS 91^=^ we A person seized in the 
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ripgtng , a passenger thus made to pay his entrance forfeit [Collogittal] 
Iftfil A bombastic and frothy patriotism : 
e. g Hush, my lord ! You forget you are a British peer No spuai- 

eagle for yon — Besant. [Keri] CtCtt ’RBR , 

Fly away like a spread-eagle j beat. 

Spread-eagleism [ Colloqutd } ^t:«; A bombastic 

and frothy patriotism [ “Spread eagle," that is, an eagle with out- 
spread wings, IS the national emblem of the United Stales, whence the 
term was first coined there e. g Among educated people his spread- 
eagleism may be left to work its own ridicule — Scottish Leader. 

Spread bke wild flro— Same as Ply like wild-flro 

Spread toils ^ Arrange nets with a view to catch 

animals 

Spring a fonoe fertvll 1-eap a fence 

Spring a leak {Nauhcal] 'fl M ^ ^aiil 

Commence leaking ■ begin to let m water • e. g. 

She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock — Cowper 

Spring a mine fimt frtRt 'etfesttni Dig a mine to 

cause an explosion £ilt«IPI t5t1*lPI ’fW?e ftsiOTa ^ ditstfiStS ’FiTt 

Take secret measures with a view to cause ruin to a person or persons 
e g Little dreaming of the mint which had been sprung beneath him, 
he remained shut up in the hermitage —Dickens. 

Spnng a rattle Cause a rattle to sound, 

Spnng an arch ’llTSPS tllips 'tnH Set up or begin an arch from an 
abutment or pier 

Spring at ( P?t51 titeill, ifiRBi Leap' 

towards ; attempt to reach by a leap 

Spring forth Plisl tf'851 Leap out , tush out. 

^11 Shoot up, out, or forth , emerge ; 
come to the light , as a plant from its seed, streams from their source, 
and the like e, g. To satisfy the desolate ground, and to cause the 
bud of the tender herb to spring forth,— Bidle. 

Spnng fifOm (PFFi fFg) Wtl Proceed from ; issue out of- 


e. g. If the plot or intrigue roust be natural, and such as springs fron 
the subject, the winding up of the plot must be a probable consequence 


of all that went before,— Pope. ( pypi Be des- 

cended from issue from e g. Warren Hastings fArflnP-/w»j an 
ancient and illustrious race, — Macavlat. 


Spring in dgsf ^ , spi? afirPi Rush m , enter with 

a leap or in haste 

Spring on or upon ( fen? ) nW^lTl ’W, ^ Leap on , 

assault She lies in wait for her prey, and when it comes near, 
she sp) tugs on it and kills it.— L ily Sowaro, 
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Spring out— Same as Spring forth. 

Spring out of ( fVg ) ^51 Proceed or issue from , 

wise out of . e. g. They found new hope to spring out of despair.— 

Springtide c^t&tC«nr C^lnt? The tide that springs or leaps or swells up 
t. e,, those tides that occur at the new and full moon, when the attrac- 
tions of both the sun and the moon act in a direct line, 

Spring to one’s feet Bound or lump 

up from one’s seat, stand up all on a sudden i.g, Us sprang to 
his feet, and pushed the women, a buxom party of about thirty from 
him.— Haggard, 

Spring up -Stf fil® ^51, TSlI Shoot up • e. g. Plants spring up from 

seeds. — W ebster, ^'851, Grow e.^. Thus that 

, respect for severe bodily labour which the educated class of no nation 

save our own has ever felt.— K ingsley. Begin to appear ; 

arise e. g. He imputes every wild fancy that springs up in his mind’ 
to the whisper of a friend.— M acaulay, feJl Bound up ; jump 

up, as from a seat • A, As the words passed his lips, Halifax sprang 
up and waved his hat. — M acaulay. 

Sprang up like mushroom feil Appear all on a 

sudden and grow rapidly. 

Sprinkle incense on a dunghill or«5l 

Act foolishly and to no purpose. 

Sprinkle with ( f^) S’lRf ^ salt'll CfStll Scatter or disperse 

over anything in drops .or small particles ; besprinkle with : e, g. They 
spnniled the floor vnth saiid. — Webster. 

Sprint race *1^ iftst A foot race at the highest running speed. 

Sprunt np JRiTl 4?! ^ ’ll ^ Draw one's self 

suddenly, as in anger or defiance • bristle up. [Local, United Slates], 
Spun hay ■ 5 ^ ^ Hay twisted into ropes for convenient 

carriage, as>on a military expedition. 

Spunge of (C^ ^ ’Ftf^l ^*l1) ^1, ’ll ’i? ^ Cleanse 

or free of ( anything ) by removing it or taking it away . e, g. The 
houses so used are generally kept by a bailiff, and the person lodgeQ 
IS spunged of all his money before he leaves. — Brewer. 

Spunging house ; See ‘Sponging House’ c^^rtst ?tnr f® 

fNN (?? <8 ’It’ll ^ A victualing house where 

persons arrested for debt are kept for twenty four hours, before 
mg them in prison. The house so used is generally kept by a baihtt, 
and the person lodged is spunged of all his money .before he leaves. ' 

Spur money ^ '*l'ncgtfr ^ ^ 

fill® Money given to 

redeem a pair of spurs. [ Gifford says, in the time of ‘Ben Jonson, m 
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conseguence of the interruptions to divine service occasioned by the 
ringing of the spurs worn, a small fine was imposed on those who 
entered church in spurs. The enforcement of this fine was committed 
to the beadles and the choristefboys.— Brewer ], 

Spurn at ( Ppp St’l’?! Make contemptuous 

opposition to . manifest disdain to ( anythini; ) m rejecting or resisting 
It c, g. Nay, mote, to spum at your most royal image,— 
Shakespeare. 

Sputter at ’F'll ^ R f’fttfhfS) itta Speak so rapidly 

as to emit saliva which flies to c. g. They could neither of them speak 
their rage, and so they fell a sputtering at one another, like two roas- 
ting apples —Congreve, 

Spy-glasB gjB A small telescope. 

Spy into i5=lt|5l oRt, wl sg tFfsn] ♦tflifl lal Search narrowly into ; 
scrutinize e. g. It is my nature’s plague to spy into abuse,— 
Shakespeare. 


Spy out ’(Tfl gife! ^ ; CstlTO tjTil Discover; 
explore , view, inspect, and examine secretly c, g. He has come up 
to spy out the nakedness.— Kingsley, 

SpyWedneadayts^l^rtti^nj^'i The Wednesday before 

Good Friday, when Judas bargained to become the spy of the Jewish 
Sanhedrim. t If 0“ We he has taken. 

Square a parson Bribe him; pay him for an ovtra 

Square a n aoo ount ftjftcsH ^ >8 mm ’f^l w?l1, PFR-s^f 

^ ^Wli Make an account even, so as to leave no differ- 

ence or balance. [ Also used /gurntmcfy ] eg. Lady Parker will 

garden party next July — 


Square aud neat ’tfil'ttSRicri Perfectly well arranged. 

Square built Of a short stout make , well-fitted up. 

Square dealing W Straight-forward, honourable dealing. 

Square meal Fall meal eg. Talleyrand, even at the age 

of eighty, ate but one square meal a day.— E nglish Magvzi.s'e, 

^ ^ 

^^^W'SSR Take a boxing attitude 5 show light with clenched 

fist e ^r. The speaker proceeded to jguB« lift toGeorr-ein n 
determined way— Haggard ‘vueorgein a most 

S(Sm& one's Bbouldors ^ 

Raise ones shoulders so as to give thpm 1 cn...... ^ 

movement expressing contempt or^islike, ^ ^ appearance,— a 

iA) ®<iaa'epBginarouad]iole-See 'Bound peg inBsmi«™hr.7» » 
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exact contents of a circle in square measure. The solution of this 
famous problem is now generally admitted to be impossible. [ Hence ] 

CbIi Attempt an impossibility, 

Square-to ( c^lst ^ PI, { 

Pi Adjust or regulate to • fit to • e.g. 

Eye me, blest Providence, and square my trial 
To my proportioned strength.~MiLT0N. ^ 

Square-toes \Figurattvely\ ertfK SflSi ftp «n!l An- 

old fashioned, punctilious person e.g. I never shall forget the 
solemn remonstrances of our old square-toes of a rector at Hackhara.— 
Thackeray. 

Square up — See Square off. 

Square-with (c^ftfpjlft®) ^ftsr?s?l. ’ll 

Accord or agree exactly with ; be consistent with , conform to e. g. 
Fortune, accident— call it rather providence — has placed you in a cer- 
tain station, and it is fit for you to fulfil the duties of that station 
without repining or restlessness, because, forsooth, it does not happen 
to square exactly with some vague notions of your own —Melville. 

(A) Squeers '0P5l*t? fttW A cruel schoolmaster. 

Squeeze a person fel feW «rtirt 3 Pi Bring pres- 


sure to bear on a person, especially with a view to extorting money. 
Squeeze out ’ll 5 l^ ’N Force out by pressure, as 

Squeezethrough caft ’fftnl cJftsI "asm^esl Pass through by 
pressing or urging forward, 

(A) Squint eye is better than a blind eye [ Proverb ] 'm 


Squire of dames ^ Any cavalier who is devoted to women. 

St. Ague’s Eve-The night of January 20th, when it is ® 

prwided that she observes certain ceremonies, can see her mture 
band in a vision. 


St. Andrew’s Day Thirtieth November, 

St. Barnabas’ Day ^ Eleventh June, [ St. Barnabas was a e tw- 
lahourer of St. Paul. His symbol is a rake, because the nth ot jun - 
the time of hay harvest.— Brewer ]. 

St. Blase’s disease RW Quinsy. 

St. Crispin’s Day vfCtm Twenty-fifth October. 

Sfc David’s Day JSTl ’ft# The first March. ' 


St, Domingo fever Yellow fever. 

St EranciB’distemp6rft®t^^f^I™pec“wos'Jy- - 

^^'ofsfFrancis were not allowed to carry money about hem . 

St. Geoffrey’s Day ’ll Never, ( There is no saint of that 


the calendar ). 
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Sti George’s Day 'Sfe®! Tiie 23td April. ^ 

St. Gflorge’a eneiga The distinguishing 

flag of the British navy, a red cross on a white field. 

St. Hubert’s disease C^t^t Hydrophobia. 

St. Joba’s Day ^iPt T,he 27th December. 

St. John's evil Epilepsy. 

St Johnstone’s tippet life A. halter , so called froth 

Johnstone the hangman 

St. Leger '* 1 ^ iWS ofe?? iflit The name of a race run at 

Doncaster j— so called since 177S from Colonel St Leger, 

St. Luke’s bird f?, ’PW Ox. [ St. Luke is represented with an ox 
standing behind him, symbolising sacrifice ] 

St Luke’e summer ’tlWs *tWl^il ^ 5 ^ A period of 

pleasant weather about the middle of October > 

St. Marget’e ale ^ Water. 

St Martin’s bird Vl i^t’t Cock or goose [ See below ]. 

St. Martin’s day— The iith November, when a great feast is held in 
honour of Bacchus, and a cock or goose 15 sacrificed. 

St Martin’s evil Drunkenness. 

St Martin’s je-wellery Vf VI Counterfeit gems. 

St Martin’s rings f fes( Imitation gold rings. 

St Martin’s summer ftsitos »ti!C5?| pWWft m St «1 e A 
season of mild, damp weather in late autumn, 

St. Mathurin’s malady Stupidity [A French expression]. 

St. Nicholas’s clerks Wt? Thieves ' e, g 1 think theie came prancing 
down the hill a couple ot St, Nicholas’s elerhs — Rowlev. 

St Nicholas’ Day fecro The 6th December 

St. Patrick’s Day 51^ vt# The lytb March, 

St. Eooh and his dog ^ irsw Two 

inseparable companions. 

St. Stephen’s—The Houses of Parliament ate so called because, at one 
time, the House of Commons used to sit in St. Stephen's Chapel.— 
Brewer . 

St. Stephen’s loaves- Stones. 

St Swithin’s Day 5«^ The isth July. ■ 

St. Tib’s eve jrj Never. 


StValenttne’sDay A day sacred to St Valentine • the 

14th of February It was a very old notion, alluded to, by Shakespeare 
that on this day birds begm to couple Hence, perhaps, arose the' 
XcTon. containing professions of love and 


St. Vitus’s dance cvt^rnjj:^ mtst ftcl^ Chorea, 

St, Toes— The patron saint of lawyers, 
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(A) Stab in the back f^^N^5’l«5| A cowardly betrayal. 


=^t5( 'sWOfii fit'tMjt 

’It*! distils A practice of early gallants, who thus 

obtained blood which*they mingled with wine, and then drank to their 
mistresses. 

Stack arms [ Military ] :tf5rC5l'«rt?t%( <tt®l irt«tl 

Set up muskets or rifles together, with the bayonets crossing one 
another, and forming a sort of conical pile 

Staff of life ^ That which supports or upholds life e g 

He spoke of it in the "Earnest Cry” and likewise in the "Scotch Drink”, 
as one of the staffs of life which had been stuck from the poor man’s 
hand by oppression.— Professor Wilson, 

Stafford law , SltdijW*! Club law . beating. The pun is on the 
word "Staff." 


Stage fright ■fl'SH SfspfSCT ^ «lt'85| Nervousness in 

public. , Properljr, the shyness or nervousness of an actor on his first 
appearance on the stage.,' 

Stage whisper ( ^(®C!!«tf^it?! ^ ^ ^ 

CT ^t?l *ttC? A loud whisper, as by an actor in a 

theatre, supposed, for dramatic effect, to be unheard by one or mote 
of his fellows, yet audible to the audience • an aside. 

Stake and rice dt5| ’(fesl « >5t^ fliw si®l WWs 51^ 

frl1 Pt (Rifi ’Firi ^ A wattled fence. 

Stake fellow' A fellow- martyr 
Stake on or upon (,PFt*Ri’t'2rf%P[tf’t55tit’FC5Rt®<lTf^l 

’stFt? ^ 

Put at hazard upon ( the issue of a competition ), or upon ( a future 
contingency ) ■ e, g. He resolved to staie life and lame on the valour 
of the despised race.— Macaulay. 

Stake out ^ Mark the limits of, 1^ stakes e. g. They 

have staked out the ground for the new canal.— Webster. 

Stale affidavit \Law\ C^I S^tsf ’Fill ^^5 An affidavit 

held above a year. 

Stale demand pi iftf^ 'St’tW. 'SIPPF ’1^ ^31 s;? A claim or 
demand which has not been pressed for a long time. 

Stalemate a person ^ ’ll ®P59 

, Bring him to a standstill ; render his projects worthless or abortive. 
{Staleimte, i e, a. fixed position of the.king in a game of chess). 

Stalking horse CSFlRI ^ «lt^f% Plt’R 3tPntiI «lt33q 3 | 5^1 A mask or 
pretence used to conceal some secret project. [ Sportsmen used to 
conceal therhselves' behind a figure of horse grazing, and went on 
stalking step by step till they »got within shot of the game ] e.g- 
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Hypocrisy is the devl’s stalking harse under an affectation of simpli- 
city and religion. — L’E sterange. 

Stall-feed ’tt'Slrtl?! pi 1?1 Feed and fatten in a stable. 

Stamp about iltCira ^ ’Ptiira Walk about with great noise 

Stamp out ’ll 1^1, fetssji TO ’Rt 

Crush , annihilate ; destroy the force or power of e, g. The rebellion 
was stamped out with the help of a strong force. 

Stand a good ohanoe fRCS ’i 5 'etW fiRJTl ^ si^TOl MW Have a 
reasonable expectation or great likelihood. 

Stand a test Mt95I Sustain an examination j go 

through a trial successfully e g, A faith which stands that test will 
stand any test — Macatjlav. 

Stand a tiptoe ( or on tiptoe ]— Same as Be a tiptoe (,q.v.] 

Stand about Mtsstf? ^ Loiter about 

Stand against ( cTO ifl ^ 

^51 , OMtn Withstand ■ oppose , resist e g. Notwithstanding 
all Seymour's eloquence, the contemptuous manner m which he spoke 
of the association raised a storm against which he could not stand.— 
Macaucay 

Stand aghast at < Pm ^ Otfsffl ’ll iStPral ) ^ 

BtS Be struck with amazement at, or stupefied with 

sudden fright at ( the sight or thought of ) , « g He was at last con- 
victed of treason on grounds at which every English statesman stood 
Green 


stand alone -Wfl 'TaWFi ^51 ( 'sim 5|t?FlI st1»tte51) Beouite 
alone ( with no one to help 1 ^ 

stand aloof ^ qW ( 5I%5 pfiM til arenl ) Keep 

at a distance e. g The officials in a body, stood aloof from the 
' controversy. ' -lumiuB. 

Surrender. P/operiy 

stand still a nd del iver over one s property to a highwayman. ^ 

Stand at bay C^PtSl Stand at close quarters. 

Stand at ease 'sttCfM finw 

^ MWICT qw Stand m a position of ease when ft^H 
from 'attention'.-said of soldiers e. g. V their i 

they re not staB&«g at josr.— B arhaji. ^ ^ «Kles and slaps 

’^esl . flF ^ pj 

MPiRWI #II M®! Stand m doubt what to do t.g. M The Am • 

. «my m the centra! states wholly atgafe-lL MmZ 

Wildly determining which way to fiv— Rape Op r nm... 
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^ totbeskmI,ke 

And for the good old cause stood, huff 
'Gainst many a bitter kick and cuff —Butler, 

rStand by ( Stand near to. fsRri^ s[{t^ . ^?jj^ 

^ Of^tl Be a mere spe<-tator eg. Oh ' the suspense, the' 

fearful, acute suspense o{ standing idly by, while the life of one we 
dearly love is trembling in the balance i-Dickens, rf|^i(tGf ^ 

^ cjfinil Ktsll Let aside , be placed 

, aside with disregard, e. g In the meantime, we let the comLnds 
stand by neglected —Decay of Piety . PtNtjasj ^ , 5 ,^ 

?fjl1 ; ^ , Defend , maintain , support not to desert e g 

Stand by us, and we will stand bj> you.— Miss Edgeworth. 

f^fP fe’l? ) Rest on for support e. g. This reply 

stmdiih by conjecture.— Whitgift 'iflarti} e}S 5 }^ 

Agree to ; abide by e g. ‘Let us ask this man’ said the Brahmin, 
'What the creature is and I will stand by what he shall say'.— 

Macaulay. [ Nautical ] 35 ^ iift^ A preparatory order, 

equivalent to ‘Be ready' t. g “What did you say, Captain Cuttle 
inquired Walter.— by returned the captain thoughtfully.— 
Dickens. 

Stand 137 ( or to ) one’s guns [ Figuratively ] fep ’^tPt «tpf 1 ; 

‘‘fpl 'sf??! ^t?Pl Remain firm in one’s position ; stick to one’s 
resolution or purpose : e. g. Titmouse, though greatly alarmed, 
stood to his gun pretty steadily — Warren. 

Stand corrected 51tC»ttf*f3 ^51 Be set right, as after an error in a state- 
ment of fact 


Stand fast ^ **11^ ; Be fixed ; be unshaken or immovable. 

Stand fire fel *!iPFl Receive shots of firearms 

without giving way e g "Do these elephants”, asked the gentle- 
man, “stand fire f” 

Stand firmly on (C^ froi) ^ ^>11 Be satisfied or convinceu 

of e g. Though Page be a secure fool, and stands so firmly on ms 
wife’s frailty —Shakespeare, 

Stand for ( C?Pt ’ttfa ) art^ Offer one’s self as a c andida te for g- g- 
How many sta-dfor consulships ? — Shakespeare. (’Flu'S) 

^ Side with , support , maintain e. g, 

1 stand wholly far you. — Shakespeare. ( caFt»l fyg? ^ 

y| ^51 Be in the place of -be 

the substitute or representative of e gn A cipher at the left hand ot 
a figure stands for nothing. — W ebster. 

Direct the course ( of a ship ) towards [Nautical]. 

' Stand for a child tlirf ffsFpFtW cyPi ’ll Be 

sponsor lor a child , stand in tbtf place of a child and answer for it. 
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Stand forth or forward Jifpl ?' 85 l Be prominent ; come forward. 

Stand from {NauUcal] ( tfstil 
Direct the course { of a ship ) from 

Stand good 'fffi Remain true after examination , 

remain valid e. g. A doubtful statement is said to stand good when 
on examination, it is found to be correct 

Stand high ^ ^ ’ll in:?3 Have or main- 

tain a high position, order, or rank e g, (i) His character s/a«is 
high even amidst these difBcuities. (2) He stood very htgh at the 
University Examinations, 

Stand (onei m { ’ifipitl ) ilH ^ Cost e. g ft) The same 
standith them tn much less cost — Robvkson (2) The punic wars 
could not have SiOod the human race tn less than three millions of the 
species — Bdrke 

Sta^ in another’s shoes 'si’tt?? ^t^l ’Flu, '8IC5r?l snlTO tftPl 
Occupy the place or lay claim to the honours of another * e, g" 
A great ability, not amassed on a few giants, but poured into the 
general mind, so that each of them could at a pinch stand tn the shoes 
of the other, and they are more bound in character than differenced 
in ability or in rank,— Emerson. 

Stand (one) in good stead ( mu's ) nt^s ^enl ^ ^ 

^ The smallest 

act of chanty shall stand us tn g 6 od st&<id -“A.TTaRBt3Ry. 

stand in hand ’Flt’H,’!! S’UFt?”! 3?0?1 Be condu- 
cive to ones interest , be serviceable or advantageous. 

Stand in need of ( curt:! f’Flti ) ^1 fiimlgpi ) qttffcnm 

Be in want of , require the help of e, g. Because 
tmn •’y necessityf the subiec- 

what "" “u ''0<‘“rtary, we stand tn need of direction sStlr 
what sort our wills may be conformed to His —Hooker 

vSta^in one’s light qiqSc, 

S imerest which is injurious to 

oes interest e g. Dont stand tn the poor girl's baht for nltv’,; 
sake. George, leave us in peace -Rbade ^ 

^ ’ito! 

^’rt^t^.^^illH.nderone'sownadvantage e.,f. At seventrasTt 

thToX^«v'oi^ea^tS^^ -~s 

^ 1(1 OTSSl ( filTO ) Mjij Thwart one hp a j 

to e g. He trampled on all i 4 o crossed hfc n=fi? ' ®''^>"’Ped‘ment 

moment the soap of his ulterior designs -!-bSKi.E 

^*“2 '5.> ^ « B. « 

Hum tn little s/earf,— A ddison. ' ^ stood 
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Stand in terror of ( ) SW ^ ipS Be much afraid of e r. 

Old Osborne stood m secret terror of his son. — Thackeray, 

Stand in the gap C^fI^ ^ Expose one's 

self for the protection of something. 

Stand in the gate (or gates) ?! ^ ^ 

3['S51 Occupy a place of advantage, power, or defence 

Stand in with Have a secret 

understanding with, as policemen with publicans. 


Stand it, or Stand it out [ Collogutd ] :if^ JI9 ^ Endure 

stoutly. ilt*!! Maintain one’s ground or state e, g. I'll 

stand tt out (r. e, persist in what I say.) — Bsewer. 

Stand its ground ?M1 Maintain its place e. g. We cannot 

therefore feel confident that the progress of knowledge will necessarily 
be fatal to a system which has stood its ground in spite of the immense 
progress made by the human race in knowledge since the days o£ 
Queen Elizabeth — Macaulay. 

Stand of arms A musket with its usual appendages ; — 

usually only the musket and bayonet. 

Stand off '5^<s, Keep at a distance e g "Why &o yon sta)id off r 
You have no cause of fear here ^1 Not to- 


g- 


comply, isTf^yigl ?l Keep at a distance 

in friendship or social intercourse , forbear intimacy e, g. We stand 
off from an acquaintance with good.-— Atterbury. 

^51} fe’ltil? ^ Appear prominent, have relief 

Picture is best when it sia7ideth off as if it were carved. — Wotton. 

Atand off and on [ Nautical ] >ii^5rhl ^csni 

Remain near a coast by sailing towards land and then from it. 

Stand-offlah '9’fC? f 

Unsociable rather contemptuously reserved. 

Stand on <£14^ ^1 ’l'*t «I'W*1 B^II Continue on the same track 

or course. ( £^ f^sl 5*^1 ) Be situated on • <. g< Pat's 

sta 7 ids on the Rhine.— Webster. (eil^l^lPf) psil Sail towards 

Stand^on^oOTemony ^ ^ 

^ ^ Behave with cold rigid civility, be very punctilious in tne 

observance of etiquette e g" Do not stand on ceremony, 
yourself agreeable — McMoedie. _ L 

Stand on compliment ^ Treat with cere- 

Stand on end — See On end and Hair stands on end. 

Stand on one’s own bottom [ Colloquial ] ^ 

Stand independent of any other object . e g Suppose an Irishman 

in England were to speak in praise « ab«e of 

one bl particularly pleased or annoyed? One would be glad that 
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Ms m W *« e\ Persons of their 

isrtS'qSw'SM ziz.^ «i» •‘“ •" ‘•‘‘■ 

rm- 

SBI «* Iftis « Bjto L m "we m ‘“J 

itit'R «lPft Resist attacks without attaAing in r • 
StoTIn velvet ^ Hi Place ones 

bets m such a way as not to lose m any event 
Stand one in 5lt#t Cost one. 

StB,Bdoueiiiliaiid’mR«Ht2ft^’?fi^l Concern or affect one. 

Stand one’s friend nml? «fC5W5 

^ Be friendly to a person , support “H®,'" f’?' 

Mfs Dolly regularly expected that Ellen should, as she called it, 
s^and her friend in these altercations.* M . Edgzw orth. 

stand one’s ground Riot tfPi 5^ Hral Mtt Hi thssl) \ ^ 

riSift tl®!! Keep the ground or station one has taken j maimain 
one's position g. Peasants and burghers, however brave, ate 
unable to rfsnrf f/ieir groimi against veteran soldlers.~MACAroAV> 

Stand one’s hand [Jiang-] ’ml fwl Hif HtestH Pay for a 
dtink to another. 


Standout^stfltl . Htfift #il Httfl. Hi ^Rins ’ttJi ttt 

APHStt^ Project ; be prominent e g. The period of Elirabeth 
and James I stands out in the history of England as the era of the 
greatest literary activity and splendour.— S miles. tHHtS Hi 

?9?1 : tan m» <(firal Not to comply j refuse to yield • e g. 
He always stands out and higgles, and actually tires them till he gets 
a bargain -Goldsmith, Hf'll fe® H®5{ Ht 

m, msl’H HI , lifiisl ^ i?) ^st Persist m opposition .or 

resistance , not to yield or comply , not to give way or recede «. g. 
Miss Mornica Thorne stood out but &s. Grantly gave way.— 
Trollope. [to one’s right boldly. 

Stand out for one’s right 'tlt’W? Hi??!! Htfl Hffll Lay claim 

Stand out from Hs?l Htfcs Htot -SipFstCH Hi 

•hI piHlH 'W?PI HW Be so prominent or conspicuous as to be distin- 
guished from ft g. Spinoza stands out from the multitude of philo- 
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sophers inspiring in powerful minds a feeling which the most remark* 
■ ' able philosophers could not inspire. — A rnold. 

Stand out to sea ^ Move out towards the open 

sea e, g. He stood easily out to sea, for most of his merchant ships 
were slow sailers, and not a few were overladen, — The P. Reader, 
Stand over postponed • remain in abeyance 

e.g. The matter must sifludooef until Virgmius should return from 
service.— Collins. ^ [ pay the reckoning. 

Stand sam [ American ] ^ fe® ’Tt'd Be made to 

Stand sentry C!f89l Do the duties of a sentinel : 

e. g, Madame Jouliert stood sentry, trying to keep back the thirsty 
comers from the fountain — Arnold, 


Stand stock-still 'fpl Stand as 

still as a post • remain perfectly stationary. 

Stand surety ^5l Be a guarantee. 

Stand the racket of [Colloquid] ( ^ Ppp ) 


iJtf^ at?1 ^ Take the consequences of ■ assume the responsi- 
bility for; e.g He IS as ready as myself to stand the lacket of 
subsequent proceedings.— English Newspaper. 

Stand the test ^ sfl ^Not to give way under critical 
examination j go through a trial successfully • e, g. All your vexations 
were but my trials of your love, and you have nobly stood the test.— 
Lamb, 


Stand to ■’ll Ply . urge ; persevere in using • 

e.g. Titmouse, though greatly alarmed, stood to his gun pretty 

steadily .-'Warren. ( (PFlsRiil ^ 

fixed in ( a purpose or opinion ) e.g. I will stand to it, that this is 

his sense.-STiLLiNGFLEET. ( C’m FSil. ’ll ^ 

by . adhere to ; as to a -contract, assertion, promise, and 
e g. If he does not stand to his promise, he knows I wear a suoro. 

Thackeray. ( PFPl ) ’ffSntl ’ll ’ll?! ; ( PPPl ^ ^ 
^ ’Flu. Not to yield to , not fly from . ^ 

ground e g. Their lives and fortunes were put in safety, 

they stood to it or ran away.— Bacon. ( have 
I Be consistent with e g. It stands to reason that he could 

done so.— Webster. ^ ^ Support , uphold e. g. 

••My lady, whatever I say you’ll sfa«<£ to !"-^^Whatever you sj 1^ 

stand to "~Reade. WS) JPPF^ J 

Maintain one’s ground against , be aWe to_ rwist . y 

I never yet kn'ew the man who stood to Captain Quin T • 

Stand to arms 'sia»ta SRI Rise inarms- 

• m that extremity the miners stood bravely fa their_o»«is, and so 

• their lives dearly —Macaulay* 
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Stand to one’s guns-Sec Stand ^ Secm reason- 

have done so -Webstbr. 

Stand to sea-Same as Stand out to sea. 

Stand togatter Be c onsen t ; ^ec , ^ 

Stand treat [ Collagmtl ] ^^food and drink, especially 

Bear the eost of giving an entertainmcni otioo e 

the latter e.g You are going to accommodate ''’”V 

prevent ray stanimg iy‘ct (or a pint or so, m re um • 

StnM treat to w c®tW 

^ Bear the cost of entertaining (one) with food f 
thi latter e. ft They went out to Versailles with their tamiues , 
loyally M treat to the ladies at the restaurateurs.— T)i \CKaR\t . ^ 
Stand trial aR<| ^ j fttftil ^ Sustain the trial or 
enammation of a cause , not to give up without trial. 

Stand under 5(3?^ Undergo , sustain, 

up ^fiJl ^1515! Rise from sitting j be on the Icet e. g. StarH up 

on the bench. ( RiRl ’F'tl ’ll WlH ttf ^ Arise 
in order to speak or act e,g. After the third reading, .a foolis h man 

stood up to propose a rider,— M auvulay 'fOtt’lt’t i il 
^ Put one's sell in opposition ; contend • r. g. We stood up about 

thecorn, -S hakespeare. 

Stand up agamat i ft’i'R ) 'tlff’R 5891 , R’T’Sttill ^ t ■313^ 
arsi Rise against , resist , oppose e g Would they suffer the man 
ivho had so olten rfood for their nglits agitnsl civil poucr, to be 
treated like the vilest of mankind ?— Macaueai, 

Stand up for { wR ftrp 91 ’FtifRa ) *l'T’i!l<=l 91 ^3199131 tFSl ; W1 WJ1 
Defend ■ justify , support j take his part c g He stood up for the 
administration.— W ebster. 

Stand up to 9(599 9^3 { C9’t9 flpp ) 9'?,9l9 5851 Meet face to face 
'3^991(53 9159955119 9^399 aF 9 ( Fulfil manfully. 

Stand up mth ( 5t5l9'8 9fifS ) u|999tc9 gmi Dance with, as a partiier. 
Stand upon ( C?l9 J 9 I ’9t<9tt?l 5891 Concern in , Interest 
in. 9ji]9H ®t9’F9lj(C5t9pfp)pfii99 591 Value, pride -e.g. We 
highly esteem and stand much ttpois our birth.— R a\. c^if 9 : 9 ), 

591 Insist on • as, to stand npou security, |TOtt 9 9 j 95 l iflspj 9 ) ERtpR 

rrhiS.S “'‘■-■"■'■J- S”! — 


or 
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Stand upon one’s privilege or on punctilios ) 15 ^ 

?tpRtir SfSr Quietly to insist on one's position &c„ being 

recognized, [ one’s conditions. 

Stand upon one’s terms ^ ^ ^ Insist upon 

Stand upon points 'srt®fw Be over-scrupulous e. g. 

This fellow does not stand upon Shakespeare. 

Stand upon thorns fst^ T?l Be in a state of 

great anxiety 

Stand with ( ^ ?ea1 ^1 ft®! «!rw Be consistent with t 
e, g. It stands With reason that they should be rewarded liberally.— 
Davies. ( ’W ) '*11^ Consist with ; agree with ; e. g. There are 
some instances of fortune and a fair condition that cannot stand wttk 
some others , but if you desire this, you must lose that.— Bishop 
Taylor ( ) ^51 Be with - e g. Thou seest how it stands 
with me, and that I may not tarry.— Scott. 


Standing army A body of troops permanently and regularly 

kept : e g The legions which constituted the standing army ol the 
empire were relegated to the frontiers.— M aktvale. 

Standing colour A colour that does not fade or vanish > alasting 

Standing corn or orop ^ ^ Corn 

remaining erect, *. e , not yet cut down I cover. 

Standing oup '8 A tall cup with a foot and a 

Standing dish « 'srt^ ?a An article of food which usually 

appears at table , favourite dish L ' 

Standing joke ®t*lW ^ A continuous subject for mirth or 

Standmg off [Naut.] ^ Sailing from the land. 

Standing on [ Naul. ] ’W Sailing towards the land. 

Standing orders Those bye laws 

of the Houses of Parliament for the conduct of their proceedings w ic 
stand in force till they are either rescinded " suspended. 
suspension is generally caused by a desire to hurry throug - 

unusual expedition, [ Hence ] PI ’PF'l 

Those orders of Government that ® 
p^Sty and stand in force till they are rescinded or suspended. 

Standing stigma Lasting stain or obloquy. 

Standing water ^ ^ dt® ^ ) Water 

flow , stagnant water. 

Staple of land The particular nature an q 

StajP-hlind'srtS'ml Partly blind. , • at 

Star chamber— An ancient court of civil and “ j called 
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stats Its jutisdiction was to ptintsli such oifcndcts as the Law had 
made no provision for. The open heavens «. g. 

This three months did we never house our heads, 

But in yon great s<flr chamher.—]. VVsbs i er. 

Star oonner An astronomer or astrologer. 

(A) Star of the flrat magmtcide ^i’^at One of the brightest 

stars <!iaprrt% '*rat9r CsS An object that is superior to 

others of the same class e g. Among the neiv French books was 
the "Hennade” of Voltaire, which has risen like a star o/r/ie /fwf 
mi>gntMe.—CKHvn,z, 

Star -with StS ’5t?rt ) Clti%3 ^ Set or adorn with 


( bright bodies like stars ) j bespangle with ; t. g. He wore a robe 
starred noith gems — Webster. [ stars. 

Star orossed Unfortunate ; not favored by ilie 

Star-Bpangled or paved Spangled or studded wiib stars 

Star spangled Banner 'srtPifiRti! ftaw ( 

) The flag of the United States , the ensign of the 
American people [See Stars and Stripes] e.g. Being a sharp 
fellow, he has acquainted himself Ihorouglily with the geocraphv of 
that country, and the amount of capital requisite to enable a man to set 
up for himself under the Stai^sfangUd -flowr/er.— Meeviee. 

StarJet against (Whi ^ fe? ) ’fJtn ^ 

«tfvf Look at ( an object ) wito fixed eies wide open as from 

® 'ne.—Litv So WARD ^ 

{ 2 ) And, stead of supper, she would stare 
full hard ogatiist the moon,— J. Keats 

Stare into one's 

. Be before the cm- 

>l«i™ . .1,, raltal 
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BunaMne {Proverb] utc^ ^ ^{ 5 ^ 

Start a question Abruptly propose a 

subject or topic for consideration. ^ 

Start after ^"|[Jni«| ^ Set out after ; follow ; pursue e. g. The hounds 
were made to after the game. 

Start against ( Act as a rival 

candidate against e. g. It was not proper for Mr. M. to start against 
you for the office. 

Start at ( iSpfH ) bJ|f45l Move suddenly at, as with a spring 
or leap, from surprise, pain or other sudden feeling or emotion e g. 
I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes start at evils 
anticipated.— Johnson. 

'Start for ( »iOf?i ) stt^ ^«j;l Be candidate for, as for an office. ( RFt'l 
) titad Set out in the direction of ( a place ). 

Start Depart all on a sudden. 

Start to one’s feet Stand up suddenly e. g. They all 

started to putr feet, Alexander alone remaining in his seat.— M oTi-et, 

Start up ( C^t5Ri»t 'Sifl’l ’t?! Rise suddenly, as from a 

seat or couch e, g. As the door opened, the gentleman started up 

with a hullo I— Thackeray, »ifl , ^ Come sud- 

denly into notice or importance , appear all on a sudden . e. g- At 
other times, pleasures start up which never entered into our calcula- 
tion.— P aley. 

Start With ( ) <511^ Pi'etrl Begin with. 

Start with a clean slate ^ ^ 

Cirstll Be given another chance, one's past misdeeds 
having been forgiven and expunged, as writing is sponged from a 
slate. L®^arts. 

Starting point WfPl ^ill *1111 The point from which anything 

Starting post Utart 'Ft? A post, 

stake, barrier, or place from which competitors in a race start, or begin 
the race. , . jj i 

Startle at ( FtStd ) ffPFSI F1 ^ Move suddenly, 
or be excited, at, from a feeling of sudden alarm or surprise e> S’- 
startled at his pup'^ing upon me unexpectedly. — Addison. 

Starve outspsi*!; 'tqsitFtt? F?! FI FtFl Perish or kill with starving. 

Starve with ( Fl Perish or die with 

( hunger or cold ) e, g. Starving with cold as well as hunger.— 
Irving. . . 

State barge A royal barge, or one belonging to government. 

•State bed F'^1 An elaborately carved or decorated bed, 

•State carriage A highly decorated carriage for officials going 

in state, or taking part in public processions. 
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tcrests or covcrnment of a state. 

Btate pHBon A publ.c pr.son. 

State priBonor ^ One .n confinement, or nndcr a.rcM, . 

StrtOBwLd'St^pK^ 

As»ordused on state occasions bemr; borne 
before a so\ereign by an attendant of bigh rank. 

State tnal ^ A triaf of persons for 

political offences 

State’s evidence PI PF sR<Ke?? ” An 

«compT.« m a cnme\ho w admitted as evidence for llie government 

Qfo^Hnn Tiotisb «rt!rt 'R ’H! The liousc that 'crvcs for the he'd 
of the McT The house used as a she ter rt 

a railway station 

StBtnsquo 5^113 <1?^ ^ 5“'“'= 

in which It was bclore the w-it , the existing slate of affairs. 

Statute labour PTpi pfIh |;Rr.5«iIgt3»t sisfsi^ ’?tc<T 

prstt? A definite amount of labour required for the public ‘mice m 
making toads, streets, bridges, and the like, in ctrt.iin Itng.ivh 
colonics. 

Staunch hound eg pPFRl IP flging <■} 

’?C5 A hound that follows the 'Cent cto^ely 
without error or remissncss 

Staunch to ( PFfg pyp vf ItgRs afs ) gf ^fisf^T Firmlj or 

steadily adherent to c Highlanders remained ihroiigho'it 

staunch to the Stuart lamily. 

Stave and tad ( I Elvf5tf^ P’«5l Part as dogs, by inter, 
posing staff and b) pulling the tail. 

Stave off C5rtg ’ffggl efe Cg'Ctl Push away, as with a staff • r /♦ 
The condition of a servant slaves him off to a distance. — S octii. Pl? 
vfggf ^Pns gtfgsl gTIl Delay forcibly ' e g. flewas constr.amed to 
stave off the execution of the project — WrnxTVR. sftl-nS gRf gt 
uiijtg ; P ’Fgf Avert or obviate witii great difficulty ; drive awaj • t, r. 


We hear of daring speculators looking the accounts of merc.inti!e 
companies, in order to stave offlhc evil d.iy,— Ahnot. 

Stay at ( PFfg ) 'Pftfe ’?fll 31 'tt^ Stop at ■ rerram .at t. g. He 
stayed at home and worked —Hctr'; 

Stay-at-home gtgtgl gtw ( vlg f^Pg gt? gj ) Tho'e who rennir 
m their own homes and do not go abroad or travel to other places. 

Stay away 'sr^nfg^ ffa?! Keep away. [ Paa nr v. 

Stay for (gft5tg9«ig)?Itg-g1gRl Wait for t, g, I r/iy /or Turnur.- 
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Stay from ( PFS ^ Forbear • e g. Would ye 

stay for them/j-om having husbands ?— Bible. 

■Stay in sIFfI Keep at home. 

Stay on ( ^*11 ’'('file® ) dift ^ Dwell on , tarry on e g. 

I must stay a little on. one action — Dryden. (CTtR f%p <? 5 l 

Rest on , rely on • e. g. Ye despise this word, and trust in oppression 
and perverseness, and stay ilieieotu — Bible. 

Stay one’s hands ^ wfl ’ll orsst 

Prevent one from striking or doing any mischief t, g Unfortunately, 
"domestic" troubles have never stayti the hands of the resolute men 
who carry out the 'foreign' policy of Russia.— ipTH Century. 

Stay over ^ Delay e. g. His habit of procrastination makes 
him slay aver doing things at the proper time. 

Stay over night Jltrltutfil Remain the whole night till the ne\t day • 
e. g. When you next pay us a visit, you must stay aver night,— 
McMobdie. [for the time. 

Stay the stomaoh [ Colloquial ] ^ Allay the cravings of hunger 

Stay up Sit up . keep awake. 

Stay with (twit's «ltT| Remain with. 

{Asl Steady as the polar star fRi % , Consistent. 


Steady.going fet , Quiet, 

Steal a goose and give the giblets in alms W? 'fH 
Amass wealth by over reaching, and then seek to salve the conscience 
by giving away small sums in charity. 

Steal a march 5?t1 ; 

in a covert way j arrive or appear unobserved e, g. Fifty tho usand 
men cannot easily steal a march over tne sea — H. Walpole. 'WS 

Gain an advantage in a covert way or 
unobserved e g She yesterday wanted to steal a march ot poor 

Steal away or off c?tt»fPl 6^1 ^ ’ifiral ^ Withdraw or pass 

p-ivily , slip away unperceived . e. g. Fixed of mind to fly all company, 
one night she stole away.— Sidney 

Steal out Slip out unperceived ; e. g. He will 

steal out by the back door,— Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
steal over or upon ( c?Ff f^P ’p® 

^■gl Come upon unperceived , pass into privily or unobserwo •g- 

Rip now felt a vague apprehension stealing ever him —Irvins. 

(The) Stealthy School of Oritioism PHtgl’WfraW Pseudonymous 


.Ste'S^Toket C’tt® a packet or vessel 

ptop^led by steam, and running periodically between certain ports. 

-Steel the heart ^=1 ’ll 
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Steel trap ^55 '(ill A trap for catching trild animals, consisting 

of two iron jaws, which close by means of a powerful steel spring when 
the animal disturbs the catch, or tongue, by which they ate kept open. 

Steeled against ’FfilPS Insensible to. 

Steep in ( ) fil'g' ^ Soak in (a liquid) • e, g. Many 
of the bystanders steeped their handkerchiefs tn his blood — Dickbns 

Steeped in ( CFtsi ^ Immersed in ; 

completely covered m e g. The nch were steeped t« voluptuousness. 
—Smiles 

Steeped to the hps m ( CFfi Deeply immersed 

meg Steeped to the hps tn disgust and chagrin, he sent in his 
resignation — Caeltle. 

Steeple chase otfs CitSl «ttHl ^fllill 

) A horse race over a prescribed course across the open 
country, in which hedges, walls, ditches, and other obstacles have to 
be jumped 

(A) Steeple-jaok CI ’nfe' bt fwl fCtU S6?l1 orafsi® TO One who 
ascends a church spire to repair it 

Steer clear of >9i5’t3lti( 5WH Pt »IM®, E®1 «t^{^ ferfit sj) ’Iti? 
So direct the course of a vessel as to avoid (rocks, shoals, and the 
like) e. g, A good steersman will always take care to steer clear of 

rocks and shoals. ( ortWl ^ ifill Avoid 

(dangers and difficulties) e. g He endeavoured to steer clear of 
both extremes. — Irving. [ towards (a place) 

Steer for ( CTO itPlil 5l»tt^ Direct the course of a vessel 

Steerage passenger cs^il '<HtWl?l A passenger who takes 

passage in the steerage of a vessel 

Stem a stream or torrent or tide STOira? slfeciltt 'iRl Oppose or 

check a flow of water [Ftgwahvely\ PFpRi'l *1^ St^ BItl ^ 

Oppose or check a moving force e,g. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name. 

The glory of the priesthood, and the shame. 

Stemmed the wild torrent of a baibarous age, 

' And drove those holy Vandals off the stage — Pope. 

Stench trap ^ A contrivance to prevent stench 

or foul air from rising from the openings of sewers, drains, &c, 

‘Stentorian voice A very loud voice, from Stentor,the Greek 

herald m the Trojan war, whose voice, according to Homer vjas as 
loud as that of fifty men combined 

Step a mast i|t?t ’Rl Set up or erect a mast. 

Step aside •tlT’ttC't Move a little to one side e,g. He 

stepped aside and let the lady pass, ntSJl Walk to 

a little distance ipt sftiil ttteifl Retire from company. 
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^ »lt«5l Move back or recede a little, 

^ Move mentally towards the past , carry the mind back i'T 

I hey are almost three thousand years bach into the remniVlt 

antiquity — Pope ‘•■■luic.i 

Step between sitjstili Interpose. 

Step by step 3FP( SRJI , iSf^ By degrees ; gradually ; e. z. 
Knowledge advances step by step and not by leaps,— Macaulay. * 


Step down 'STOil‘1 sitftil tric’d Get down . descend. 
Step fisith. ’tf'S’d Move or come forth. 


Step m or into ( ^tPl ) ?t 5 W 5 R| ’ll { ^5] , 

jflte Walk or advance into (a place or state! : advance suddenly 
in e. g Whosoever first, after the troubling of the water, stepped tn, 

was made whole of whatsoever disease he had —Bible. iFtieRf 

fitPH ^ifl Enter for a short time e, g. I stepped tnto the house, 

—Webster, 'srcspti 5tf»t5l 't?!^ Obtain 

possession of without trouble , enter upoq suddenly. 

(A) Step in the right direction ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A judicious or right proceeding or measure • e g. The officer on 
post loaded his treasure in carts, conveyed it that same night to the 
Government House — which doubtless was a step tn the right direction, 
—Carlyle 

Step into another’s shoes *tf ^ ^ ’Rl Occupy the 

place of another , succeed another e, g. As soon as Parliament sits 
and a new writ can be issued. Clavering retires, and I step into hts 
shoes . — Thackeray, 

Step one’s foot ^ Set the foot ; e, g. Sir, step your foot, give 
answer.— Shakespeare. 


Step out ifs(CJ|g ^ sjl ’FfllSl ’ll Increase the length, 

but not the rapidity, of the step, extending it to thirty-three inches. 

Step over ^5t Walk a short distance. 

Step short [_ Military'] Dimmish the 

length or rapidity of the step, according to the established rules. 

Step up ^ite’tl Go upstairs. ^ ■APW Walk 

a little distance • e. g. Upon this one of the company stepped up to 
present her with some fruits he had gathered. — Goldsmith. 

Stepping stone , W? *(101 ( sTO? 

Ji^lW ) ’Plt^ ^ A stone to raise the feet above the water or mud in 
walking, [ Hence ] §*115 A means of progress or fur^er ad- 

vancement e ^ g These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping 
rfowcs — Macaulay, ,, . 

Sterling merit fiff® Genuine merit , merit of the excellent 

quality • e, g. It is a work of sterling Webster. 

Sterling money ^tspsif ^ Lawful money oi 

England. ' 
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Stern ( or Sterner ) sex JRf The male sex ( human ). 

Stern of public affairs »lfS5tspi Place of managing 

affairs. 

Stew in one's own gravy or juice or grease COTR ; 

’t?! Suffer on one's own account, 

Stick at (C’ftsi’llMi:?) ^ »t?l Be . embarrassed or 

puzzled' at : e, g. They will sttcl long at part of a demonstration, 
for want of perceiving the connection between two ideas. — Locke, 

( Pwil ) ^ ’nil Hesitate at . e. g. 

Serve the great ; stick at no humiliation.— Emerson 

Stick at nothing 'siPI’llT ®CTpW<5lt5< ^ Wltsf®: ’Fte) 

tv'll VI vr?t5 cvtv Vi ’Rt, *5141^ W vest Not to hesitate to do 

anything > be ready to do everything ( though it be mean and base ) to 
accomplish one’s purpose e, g He was a man indeed who stuck at 
nothing, but who was incompetent to perform the ordinary duties of his 
post.— Macaulay 

Stick by ( iViV VI ’FMV® i^lt^ ) VW Adhere closely to , be 

constant to , be firm in supporting e. g, "Surely", said John, 

"what I say I stick ly" — Dickens. ( vtsf ) 'JttHnl Vtfvvl ftsfe- 
5^51 Be troublesome by adhering to eg lam satisfied to trifle 
away my time, rather than let it stick by me.— Pope. 

Stick in ( PPTV fvira ) Visl Be fixed m j stop in • eg. They 

never doubted the Commons , but heard all stuck in the Lord’s House, 
and desired the names,— Clarendon. 

Stick in one’s crop or gizaard [iow] 5*1151 v«Vl Be difficult of 
digestion. 5^ *151 Become offensive. 

Stick in one’s throat Wlv «ti?^l5'll *151. Vpliw VI *tl5l Be ufiable to 
speak out eg. 

I had most need of blessing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat . — Shakespeare, 

Stick-in-the-mud cvcv'PT Viiciil W5tvt*tv CVP?. '’Jplfcvl ^ 15 ®^$’ An old, 


dull, unprogtessive fogey e g. This rusty-coloured one is that 
respectable old stick in~tke-miid, Nicias- Hughes, 

(A) Stick of eels ^«i51 Vltv Vt5 Twenty-five eels. [dence j die. 

Stick one’s spoon in the wall VVVtv 'Hi . fS VflSl Take up one’s resi- 
Btiok out Sv’l® V'vl. '^VlVtV ^ Cause to project or 

protrude • render prominent, cSPlSl Vtf^ V«5l , T*l^ fSVlV ?S?l1 Project 
or protrude , be prominent « g His bones that were not seen stick 

ON# -Bible pm f'TOV ^ ^ 

6511 Persevere in a purpose , hold out, [ColloquiA] e. g. The garnson 

stuck out until relieved — Webster. ^ 

Stick pigs mttillVM WtVPPrtCV 'StVtfvW ’raVWm TO VVl Hunt 
wild hogs on horseback and transfix them with the spear. 
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Stick square men into round holes csit^ '8*1^ 

orssl Thrust in unsuitable men ( as a square thing in a circle ). 

Stick to ( ?| ^ ^ ^ 

Adhere closely to j be persevering in holding to . e ^ (l) We ^re all 
party men in England, and I will slick to my party like a Briton — 
Thackeray, (a) The cobbler, should stick to his last.— Proverb. 

Stick to one’s colours Adhere to one’s 

party or opinions : e g The lady had made a great mistake m putting 
her supremacy to a test to crucial, but, having made it, she stuck to 
her colours, — J. Payn. , 

Stick to one’s guns ^ ifl . Kiapj ^ 

Maintain one’s position , stand fast before an attack. 

Stick to one’s last eS§| sjI ^ srI ^ Not 

interfere in matters with which one . is unfamiliar [ A bootmaker 
criticised the shoes in a picture drawn by Apelles, a Greek painter, who 
listened to it and altered them to meet the criticism. Then the 
bootmaker began to criticise the anatomy of one of the figures, where- 
upon the. painter ejaculated, 'Cobbler, stick to your last,'— A. M. 
HYAMSOk. ] 

Stack to the bow ’Itif -rl Do not try to do 

anything beyond your power. [ In the auditorium of a theatre Boswell 
gave an imitation of a cow and was highly applauded for it Then 
he gave fh'e imitation 'Of another animal, and having failed, Dr. Blair 
who was with him said "Stick to the cow." ] 

Stick up CfSKI Affix a little high up • e.g. ' 

Placards were stuck up setting prices on the heads of the ministers of 

the crown,— M acaulay «fti5| liil Stand erect e.g. His hair 
' sticks «^.-r W ebster. ^ Waylay and plun- 

der, as a mail coach by bush-rangers. 

Stick up for [ Colloquial ] ( ’Fid , ( ) JPIW ifW 

if*t ^ Assert and defend , speak or act in defence of e.g. 
I’ll stick up /or the pretty woman preaching — G. Eliot, 

Shok up'to [ Colloquial ] '^1 Waylay and plunder • 

e.g Finish him off, neck and crop , he deserves it for sticking up 
to a man like you,— B lackmoRE. 

Stick upon ( f¥p S’iK) Be firmly fixed on e.g, 

, The huge vessel failed to enter the harbour, and stuck fast upon the 

bar.-MoTLBY. ( pRC? );5ltrd5l ’ll ^ Dwell upon, not 

forsake eg.' If the matter be knotty, the mind must stop ana 
' buckle to It, and slick upon it with labour and thought.— L ocke. 

Stick your o’pihiona to no peraoii’s sleeves [Proverb} 
fe!F ^t^?d ’t® «tiFM’’FHr8 !d,; Ttcira'^pr ^ ’ll i 
sticking piece <1% ^ C’fWJ’r A piece of beef cut from 

the neck. ' r 
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■Sticking plaoo or point 6:? cq ^ ef (=1 ^ <i{irqF5| ut? 

The place or point where anything sticks, or remains fast . c, g. 

But screw your courage to the siicUng place, 

And we'll not fail — Shakespkase 

Sticking plaster ^ £5151 An adhesive plaster for 

closing wounds, and for similar’uses. 

(A) Stickler about or over trifles cq qjR? nWs fTO 

'q^Cil A person particular about things of no moment. 

Stifi BB a poker epsre qr&q Very stiff. 

Sti£fneok»15''qt5,'qtCi5^IPf"flq' A condition of the neck such that the 
head cannot be moved without difficulty and pain [ Figuratively ] 

5^:^ Obstinacy in evil or wrong e.g. Speak not with a 

iUff neci , — Bible. 

Stiff ''if'I’F t!’! !■ 0. U , a note of hand 

executed on promise of paying a ‘stiff" interest. 

Stiffnecked parson df? An obstinate fellow. 

Stiff’un [ SUng 1 *1^ A dead body ( ‘f/n’ here stands for ‘one’ ], 

(The) Stiletto of the storm f5l5F^ Lightning. 

Still and anon 5(15 1*1^150, ’teq ’Its 5t5t5f5 At intervals and 

repeatedly , continually ( not continuously ) e g 

And like the watchful minutes to the hour, 

Sitll and aoon cheered up the heavytime —Shakbsaeare, 

Still as a mouse «ir3*l5 *tra ^1 0u*15f Exceedingly quiet ; suspiciously 
still. 

Still as a rook or atone 'B[551 -'*i? 21, «in'^ Motionless. [ kept, 

(A) Still-room cq veg qgilR ^ An apartment where liquors are 

(A) Still-room maid ^g-’lfgstfg’FI , P# A female domestic servant. 

Still sowi^ ‘iiK’ra W=it5 ^'Slf^cgi.cqgjfiF'srt^ 

gjtVRS C5ta5|gftC5I ’FS *n A cunning and selfish 

person, one who is wise in his own interest one who avoids talking 
at meal’s that he may enjoy his food the better [The expression is 
taken from the old proverb,— "The sUU sovi eats the draff." ] e g. 

We do not act, that often jest and laugh , 

'Tis old but true, "Still swtne eat all the draugh.’’— S hakespeare. 

Still waters run deep or deepest [ Proverb ] tislg ^csig iffS, 

^5 «lt»l’ltPf5 ^ Those who are grave and 

thoughtul do not like to make any outward demonstration, but prefer 
to perform what they have to do, in silence and in secret. 

Shlo novo riflftn] spi 5(g^ rfl gjqgtg New style , newfangled 
notions When Gregory XUI reformed the calendar in 1582, letters 
used to be dated "Stilo novo,” 
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(The) Sting in the tail ?ri The dffieulty or unpleasant- 

ness in the end. 

Sting to the quick ^ orsitl Give pain m the part most susceptible ' 
of keen feeling • cause distressing pain to e. A pamphlet appeared 
containing reflections which slung Pope to the g«icfe.— Macaulay. 

Sinnk in one’s nostrils ( or in the nostrils of) fro 

Be disgusting or offensive ( like an offensive smell ) to a person ; 
e. g. A whig stinks tn hts nostrils, because to his eyes modern 
whiggism is a negation of all principles, — L. Stephen. 

Stir one’s stumps % % ^ ittK). '?1d Get on faster , set upon 

something expeditiously. 

Stir the dry bones of (^*1^5^; 

CeII '^1 Try to resuscitate ( anything apparently dead ). [ The 
expression is taken from the Bible ] e. g Every nation, when first 
It feels the stir and, touch of a new life, will commit follies and excesses ; 
when that new life is felt in the body of literature and art, the follies 
and excesses will be greater— not, of course, of such national great- 
ness, but greater comparatively— than when the dry bones of politics 
are stirred —English Magazine. 

Stir up tflt^ 'ttlSsl orSKt Disturb , as, to stir up the sediment oE 

liquor. iSc'Sfe'5 Excite thoroughly j animate , instigate by inflaming 
passions, as, to stir vf & nation to rebellion i e,g, Frederick tried 
to stir up all the other kins to a crusade against these enemies— 

Freeman. ^1, ap85t Put into action ; begin , as, to shr 
up a mutiny or insurrection. ^ ^ Quicken ; enliven } 

make more lively or vigorous ; as, to up the mind • e, g. 

To stir up gentle ruth 

Both for her noble blood, and for her tender youth, — Spenser. 

Stir up a hornetB’nest [ Colloquial ] ’FtlS Wfll Provoke s 

swarm of spiteful enemies or hostile critics. 

Stirrup cup' ^ fiirhi’Fttsf « 

c»s ’IPi’ltsr oresl ??l a parting cup, given in the Highlands 
to guests on leaving, when their feet are in the stirrups • e, g. 

Loid Marmion's bugles blew to horse 
Then came the stirrup cup in course , 

Between the baron and his host 
No point of courtesy was lost, — Scott. 


Stirrup oil <si^ Beating. 

(A) Stitch in tune eaves nine [ Proverb ] mWi ^ 

015, '^Ft’lis ’iWty tVffePs oprt^ ^ 

’Its 'll If you sew up the rent of your cloth just in time, the rent 
will not grow wider and you will be saved of further trouble inscwii^ 

it, ( Hence ) fiNtS CBlfl:® PI wi? StPttSH tES, ’ICS.’SW 
^sifipF C5§1 TO ^ etrostS 55 3lt^ You may easily 
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mend an irregularity if you grapple with it in the beginning, but if you 
allow It to have its way for some time, you are sure to undergo mu;h 
trouble and hardship to men d it. 

(A) Stitoh. of work ■’Ftft Any work , the best amount of work, 

■Stitob, up C>nt^ ’fRoII cgfijl or^sl Mend or unite with a needle and 
thread , as, to rfite/j up an artery. 

Stook»blind '*1^ Stone blind. [cattle. 

Stock oar A railway cat for the conveyance of 

Stookdown Pfasi Sw, as ploughed land, 

with grass seed, in order that it may become swarded, and may 
produce grass. 

Stock exohango ^Mc?r3 ’IWH ’ll 3fllPl3F5 The budding or 

place where stocks are bought and sold , stock market. 

Stock farmer A farmer who makes it his business to rear live stock. 

Stock IQ trade OftyRiftniS f’tCTS 3^ Goods kept for sale by a shop- 
keeper e g. The firm, with all its mills, machinery, warehouses, 
and stack in trade, was converted into a jointstock company — 

Smilcs ^1 pRilt! ’IStfi Fittings and appliances of a work 

man t. g The sufferers thought themselves happy if by the sacrifice 
of their stack in trade, they could redeem their limbs and their lives, — 
MacAotay. [ A market for hve stock. 

Stock market C^Htsftil ’list? ’ll 3F!iR2F!l Vi Stock exchange, ns? 

Stooki look, and barrelling Every part, every thing. (The stock, 
lock, and barrel are the component parts of a gun). 

Stock phrase 5fil5 A phrase m constant application , a 

standing phrase, 

Stock up ^t^l raFd Dig up. mil Extirpate. 

Stocks and stones Idols , ns, to worship slock and 

stones 

Stock-still ftmi Perfectly still, still as a stock or block of wood. 

Stoic School —So called because its founder gave his lectures in a "stoa” 
(porch) in Athens The School taught thdt it is wisdom alone that 
makes men happy, that the ills of life are but fancied evils, and that 
a wise man ought not to be moved either with ]oy or grief. The 
stoics practised patience, austerity, and insensibility. 

Stolon fruit C5t(ii3 ’H— t?! ’ll? c 511^ c^«t ^ A fruit 

robbed from another's orchard, considered very sweet. 

Stolon waters aro owoob ^ e.g Stolen waters are 

sweet, and bread eaten in secret is pleasant. — B ielk. 

' Stolypin’s neoktie gf? A hangman’s rope. 

Stomach an affront or insult ’SfPlt’I ’IW ’TfiRl ’Ifctl, 1mi 
espj fjFoi mil Swallow an insult without resenting it. [cf, Pocket 

, an insult ]. 
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Stozcaob ptiQip A sirall pump or syringe with s 

flexible tube, for drawing liquids from the stomach, or for injecting 
them into it. [ preceded the Bronse Age, 

(The) Stone .Age— The period when implements of stone were used, It 

Stone blind Wholly blind. 

Stone broke eiwsitc? l5i;»TO j Absolutely without means. 

Stone by elone the mountain is levelled I P?osiri^ ’lH'ft'lS 
*lf^ #FC5f ^51 ?ttl I 

stone dead ^ Dead as a stone. 

Stone deaf Quite deaf. 

Stone jug lSlan£] C^s|<*llsi1 Prison, jail. 

Stone of slumbltng An obstacle, stumbling-block • occasion 

(or being hindered. 

Stone still <aW1l1I Perfectly still , with no moie motion than a 
stone; e g. I will not stiuggle j I will siand sIom stdl.—SmzssfSARZ, 

Stone that is fit for the wall is not left in the way [ Proorri ] 
pptw ’ifesl «(tt5F!rl i 

Stone-throwing [ Noun ] »i?|-felCW Finding fault with other people, 
[ AdjecHve ] Fault-finding, [ TJie expression is taken 

from the proverb "Those who live in glass-houses should notWiWw 
Slones ” [See Throw stones ] * e. g The stone-ihrovnng spirit, the 
self-depreciation of the capital, and the occasional outbursts of. 
Nihilism, are only the natural results of the autocratic system.— 
Ekglish Magazine. 

(A) Stone’s cast or throw fl?®! ( 5 t ®1 »(tnf The 


distance to which a person can throw a stone. 

Stones for bread ^ W J®! 

51^ antlst Repugnant tbngs given instead of some favour « e 
for, [The allusion is to a teaching of Christ given 'n the B . 
where he says,- “What man is there of you whom if h«son 
bread, will give him a stone •• If you then, being e > > 
to give gifts to your children, how much more 
which IS in heaven, give good things to them that ask him ( J. 'I't a 

utiP ^^5TSI Harshness wheie sympathy is expected. 
Stony-hearted v|W‘t?'ra Impervious to mercy , CTuel, 

Stool Of repentance ” 

seat m the church, on which persons sit, as a punishment for forn 
tion and adultery. [Scoiland]. 

Stoop to ^ ^ hdls ' 

Where men of great wealth smp fo husbandry, “ 

exceedingly -B acon. {PFP, ^ ^ ^ 

151^^ ^ Yield ‘0 J ®“Fmit to : e. g. 
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Mighty in her ships stood Carthage long, 

Yet stooped to Rome, less wealthy, but more strong. — D rtden. 

Stop & gap Pt ^ Tsi 5|^ ^ ^ Secure 

a weak point , repair a defect 

Stop at ( PFR ^ ^ ^ ’Rl al W Reside temporarily 
at, spend a short time at e / He stops at an hotel. 

Stop gaps with, ruahea ^ CsH Make a useless effort. 

Stop ona’s jaw [Slang] Hold one’s tongue, be silent 

Stop over csi »iC«( cm^ cg*tPi ttltspil atajl 'S^ ^ Break 

one’s journey. [ Railroad cant. Untied States ). 

Stop short ’inn Stop suddenly or abruptly . e. g. The Episcopal 
party now stopped short in their career and would no longer keep pace 
with Jame's wishes —Scott 

Stop teeth Offitl ^1 ml ^5 sftT ^ mi Fill up the hollows m the 
teeth with gold or some other substanee with a view to prevent their 
premature decay 

Stop the mouth ’Ftm'8 ml, ml =ii orest j fro , 
’#151 *lt5n , W051. ml Silence, or be silenced j put to shame ; 

confound e g The mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped, — 
Bible 

Stop two gaps with one tauBh 5*1 fflfsil « ml C55l , >si^ ffet Sjt »tt’^ 
tTfitt Achieve a double purpose. 

Stop up m ’Ff55l Cipsil Obstruct completely , render impassable. 

Store cattle— Cattle for breeding purposes , thm cattle bought for 
fattening. 

Store IB no sore mt5 dflu 5l nit , Things 

stored up for future use ate no evil 

Stored with ( C^t*! f¥s 5t5l ) m’ljl Replenished with e, g. Her mind 
with thousand virtues stoi-ecf.— Prior, mcm if® ( C^t’lsS’l 

5151 ) #1%^ Stocked or furnished with against a future time. 

Storks’ law (or Lex ciconana) if(^ 5tfc?T ^515 

A Roman law which obliged children to maintain their necessitous 
parents in old age. 

Storm brews 5115 ®S5t5 ?t5lC5 Clouds are gathering and a storm is 
in a state of preparation and very soon to rise ’ff'Q 

A great calamity is likely to befall soon eg It was 
evident that a storm was brewing and they prepared themselves to 
meet it as best they could.— M otley 

Storm (or Tempest) in a tea pot ^ ^ ma a 

quarrel or disturbance arising out of a petty cause , a mighty to-do 
about a trifle e g VJe have had a tempest tn a teapot since you left. 
The whole village was in commotion for a week, because a Maho« 
medan had caught a fish in the river — McMordie. 
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JW5 A _signal put at appointed places on the 
sea snore to w^rn tnanngrs of an impending storm* 

(A) Stormy Petrel epf.) An ill omen : from birds of the same name 
which surround a ship when a gale is on, with a view to catch the 
small animals that rise to the surface of the rough sea. These birds 
disappear as soon as the gale ceases. 


Stornello verses ^1P(^ ^ Verses 

in which certain words are harped on, and turned about and about. 
(The)_Story runs ^5{?nf 4 ^, certcijr ^ The rumour is ; people <=av ■ 

Stove-pipe hat ^ A high silk bat, a chimney pot hat. 

Straight from the shoulder (Boxmg term ) ^ With 

full force. ^ 

stow-away « <Bt 5 l f ^ etW TO One 

who_ attempts to obtain a free passage by concealing oneself aboard 
a ship or carnage. 

Straight tip Direct, autho- 

ritative, or reliable private information about horse-racing, stock- 
speculation, or the like . e g. All he had to do was to give him the 
straight tip, and let him go and buy. — Besant. 

Straighten one’s face «(t?i Cease 

laughing or smiling, &c., and compose one’s features. 

strain a point 

'5t?l ’ll < 1 !^ 'sfry ^ Go beyond the proper 

limit or extent j exceed the bounds of strict propriety or duty • e, g. 
If the bishops would take an oath to submit to any_ sentence which the 
Pope might pass upon them, he would slratn a point and absolve them. 
— Fkoude, 


strain at a gnat and swallow a oamel [ Prove) ^ J !ftl% 

«rti 'srstir ^ ’ll? 

sipfl^r ■'Rl Make a great fuss about small SraiVfe ( of^ 

others), but at the same time commit offences of enormous magnitude : 
« g. Neither did his scruples obey any known law , he could ssalloa 
a camel a)id strain at a gnat, — De Quikcey. 

Strain courtesy few?? Stand upon cere- 


mony j go beyond what courtesy requires. 

Strain every nerve ^Wsff Use the utmost efforts; do one's 

i best e g. She was straining every nerve Xo supply the waste of an 
army which the plague was destroying.— Frouds. 

Strain one’s self »T«0t5P?1a ’Rl Pu‘ one’s self to the utmost 

Strength , exert to the utmost * e* g. Men in desperate cases wiU 
ikentselves for relief. — W ebster. 

Strain the eyes CSft ?tPTSl Pf^ Exert the eyes to the utmost 

( as we generally when we try to see an object at a distance / . iaS* 
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The baron mounted the highest tower, and stnined kis eyes in hopes 
of catching a distant sight of the count and his men.— I rving. , 

Strait-headed f 'll Niggardly. 

Straifrjaoket, or Straitwaisteoat sTviTS vfw 

11^ ilrt’KP 'ifro A dress made of strong materials, for 

restraining maniacs, with long sleeves, which are tied behind, so that 
the arms are confined e g* Geotge Gaunt JS accredued to a keeperf 
who has invested him with the order of the SifA^t Waistcoat [ i. 
he has been clothed as a maniac ], — Thackeray. 

Strait-laced ipAlll Stiff , afiectedly austere. 

[Strsdtened in oiroumatanoeB or meane fsi i i 

Perplexed or distressed about money-matters , pressed with 
poverty eg. Though not absolutely straitened in means, he was 
never quite at his ease in money-matters while he remained in Loidon. 
— Morison 

Strange to ( ) ^sshs Hi Unknown to , new to. 

Strange to say nfHl { Hi pOT ) W It is a matter of great sur- 

prise or marvel « g, Mr Miles answered by offering to bet he should 
make the best servant in the street , and, if range to say, the bargain 
was struck, and he did turn out a model servant.— Reade. 


(The) ‘Stranger that is within thy gates’ ^ w? 

?lPp5 A convert to Judaism, as distinguished from "The proselyte 
of righteousness". He refrained only from offering sacrifice to the 
heathen gods and from working on the Sabbath. 


Strangerto ( crtH tflrn Hi PlHfe ) Hlfe ; ( RlH pFg HHtf ) 

Hi 'H® HI^ One who is unknown to i one who is unacquainted 
with e g Men, who are strangers to the vice of drunkenness ns a 
■habit, are most powerfully acted upon by intoxicating liquors. — ScOTT. 

< HH^ Jffe ) ip>!3H, »W. Hi Hjfe HI H3 One who is not ad- 

mitted to communication, fellowship, or acquaintance with . e p 
Melons on beds of ice arc taught to bear, 

And strangers to the sun yet ripen there.— GRAxvittE, 
Strap-oil A beating. 


Hi ) :?af A big, sturdy chap. 
HHI hi, a goose fattened, crammed, and confined ,n orSrTo 

S.c.h’sr.s 

make him pass examinatmns «der to 

ifsr.ssr”"'’ 
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Straw bail ^ Worthless bail, as given by irresponsi- 

ble persons. 

(A) Straw beet shows which way the wind blows [Proverb} 

^ wlt'ni *tt^5i 

^ Mere tnUes often indicate the coming on of momentous events. 

Stray from { ^51 Wander away from 
( company, &c. ). ( «PR ^ Deviate from. 

Stream the buoy [ Nautical ] ^ 

C^i%3|j elf's*!! Let the buoy fall from the vessel into the water before 
dropping the anchor. 

Street Arabs c*t *1^ iffM *11*1 *11*1 Very poor 

homeless children who wander about in the streets of towns ; Bedouins : 
e g. The hero and heroine began life as street Arabs of Glasgow.— 
English Newspaper. [ is nearest the street. 

Street door Hifil f^til A door which opens upon a street, or 

Street-walker A prostitute. 

Strephon and Phyllis 'S|1iK-2l‘ll5-£f‘lM A couple of ‘yP'^’f^al lovers 
['Strephon* IS the name of a love-sick shepherd in Sir Philip oianeys 
“Arcadia” s hence it is now used to denote a lovfi-sick swam or lover 
generally. And "Phyllis” is the name of a country girl m Virgils 
thud and fifth ‘'Eclogues”, hence it is now ‘0 lom 

maiden generally 1 he name of the beautiful s^ep^^ss wi* ^ 
Strephon was in love was ‘Urania’ ] e. g. He brought ^ 

to a romantic-looking cottage, covered with roses and myrt ' 

their SUephon and Phylbs like existence had commenced.- Florence 

StrwTof voice -stPIft Unusual exertion of the voice. 

Stress of weather' irffoM*! Violent, 

Scarcely had the ship been two days at sea, when she was or y 
stress ofwatherXo Newcastle —Irting. 

Stretch a point ^ ’Nl ; ^ ^ 

Go beyond the °2TvrSe to me so 

exceed what IS strictly right a.y. Sir H. La concurred 

urgently to send every man who could p 1 stretch s 

in thinking that it was our duty to run some risk he , 
point for the relief of Cawnpore.— Kaye. 

Stretch on the bed of Proeustes J ^orKtSame 

Judge all cases by the same rule , make all conform tome 

Stretch your leg according to your coverlet 

(A^Jetcher An «*®»Sei^stammen^ ^ 

Strew on ( or upon ), or over | They sif«w flowers over 

Scatter on , spread over by scattering : e.g. mey 

the grave. — W ebster. 
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Strew out jH^k: ->./'. 

1 have no portion m them, not that dual _ 

Of news they got to streit> otti the long meal— Bt*' joN*^o.t. 

atnoken field The field on which a battle hr. 


StriSien’^iour ^5 ^ 

persevered for a sincien hour in such a torrent of unnecessary battle. 
““Scoxx* 

Stnokoninageloryears) Worn out with 

age far advanced in years, e g. Though he was well strict emit 
year's and cruelly tortured by disease, his ambition was still as ardent as 
ever,— •Macaulay, 


Strict hand Severe discipline ; rigorous government. 

Strike a balance ^ifstst ’ftSl; 

sfS ’nil Compare the debit and credit sides of an account and deter- 
mine which side exceeds the other by how much . compare . average : 
e, g The truth of the rule depends on whether the balance of examples 
IS in Its (ovour or not , but actually to slrtki the balance is out of the 
question. — A rKold. 

Strike a bargain Jieifl ^ ’ffeil ’UTifRt! 

v|tft Come to terms about a purchase , make and ratify a bar- 
gain e g Mr. Miles answered by offering to bet he should make 
the best servant m the street , and, strange to say, the iargsin 
straei, and he did turn out a model servant.— Rea0E, 


Strike a blow 'crtifps ’Rl Give or deal out a blow, either with the hard 
or any instrument e g Who would be free, themselves must slriie 
the 6;ow — Bvros, CifliRCvi fipil '*|{32ttW ’P 51 Injure by 

making a violent attack . e ^ It was determined to strike a signi 
Wow that should involve both m one common ruin —Irving. 


Strike a blow for { <5|ft;| ^ ) apm ewtil vttesi Make a violent at- 

tempt to obtain e, g It seemed'a time to strike a hlo-a for freedom. 
—Motley. 

Strike a bold stroke ertW cell ’F?! Make a daring attempt 
Strike a cross Go crosswise over. 


Strike a dead man iral ’Rl , sistfl 

’ll W'9i!l Strike a man who is already dead , humiliate 'a person 
who IS already sufficiently humiliated. 


Strike a man dead ^111:1 'SfNt® ^ JltfilSl piMi strike a 

living man, and kdf him with the bhw. 


Strike a flag or euBign ijtilt^iii cipeu Take down a flag. 

Strike a jury [ Liw ] sfiii Constitute 

ordered by a court, by each party striking out a certain 
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Strike a ledger or aooount ^ 5(55 ^ Balance a 

ledger or account. * 

Strike a light 'Srttsfl ^ Kindle a light or lamp. 

Strike a note ^ Cause a note to sound bv one or 

more beats. [Hence] '5t^ ^ Give expression to a sentiment 

e.ff. His work produced an instantaneous efiect on the community He 
had struck a note which found an echo in every bosom.— Prescott. 

Strike a stroke ^Its'^‘1 ^ Make a hostile blow or attack : p- He 
entered and won the whole kingdom of Naples without sirikinsra 
sfj'oie.— B acon. - * 

Strike a tent srstl Let down or remove a tent. 

Strike aoross ( tVp ) fei dicgt'fltwtC’l Dart crosswise 

over • e g- He quitted the house, striking across the field — G. Eliot. 

Strike against (C^l^) «{tf1 ’ll Dash against. 

( ^ Hit against. 

Strike ( one ) all of a heap orffifl Take ( one ) 

by surprise e. g. I ran to Paley and told him what had befallen 
upon the house. He was not struck all of a heap, as I thought he 

would be — Reade. sppil Charm or fascinate (one) 

all on a sudden ; e g We went to the play one night, and Pen was 
struck all of a heap with Miss F.— Thackeray. 

Strike amain ^ 5FeK®t5t ^ Yield, or suffer the conse- 

quence. 

Strike an account ^ Balance an account. 

Strike an attitude wFRi’t ff^ 'SH ^ Assume a position or 
figure to indicate a feeling or emotion not really felt j pose. 

Strike at ’IhStI Make a blow or thrust at 1 try to hit e. g 

Pizzaro called out with stentorian voice, "Let no one, who values his 
life, strike at the Inca”.— Scott. >sit;gT(*I ^ Make an attack on : e. g. 

A puny subject strikes 
At thy great glory.— S hakespeare. 

Strike at the root or foundations of ( fVl? ) ! 

<tnrl Cut down by the root ; root out ; deal a 

death-blow to e.g These ascetic doctrines, while they 

root o/human happiness, benefit no one except the class which a 

vocates them. — Buckle. ^ 

Strike away ors’ll Remove. 

Strike^ but hear me ’ — So said Themistocles with wonderful 

session to Eurypiades, the Spartan general, when the latter lifted up 
his staff to strike him. 

Strike clear from ( ) C’Ptlgjl ’W : ^ With- 

draw from forsake , abandon : e.g. All the peers, but a few, would 
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take her side, they might appear to bo swimming with the stream, 
but they would strike dear ft am it, when thu time came for action, — 
Froude. 

Stake com or money or medal >£^3 ’firt Stamp or impress coin 
with a stroke ; coin money e ff. “Secure o( Ins position, Sivaji began 
to' strike coin m his own name." 

Stake down Bring down by 
striking , knock down. 

Strike dumb ■AWMlRI ^1, ^1, mes So affect as 

to make speechless j confound c. (i) He was sti uck dumb by the 
disgrace of his position.— T rollope, (z) Struck dumb, they all adored 
the godlike men — Drvden. 

Stake for (C5Fl sal "^1 Dart, or start suddenly 

on a course for e, g. Though this was his first acquaintance with a 
galley, Barker knew well enough that she would sf* ite for the frigate's 
stern as the weakest point. — ^T he P. Readers. ( (.nin ) 

’I'fi ^ Q“'t wofh in a body with a view to compel an 
increase, or prevent a reduction, of wages, and the like e, g The 
weavers strike for bread , and the king and his ministers, not knowing 
what to do, meet them with bayonets.— Emersok. ( Pfpl pFp Sfg ) 
ifU Pfcal Punish for e. g. To punish the )ust is not good nor to strike 
princes for equity. — Bible. [ stroke. 

Stake from Remove with a 

Stake handB ^ '=t’Rl ^ «ti%^ issttl 

Make a contract, or become surety for another’s debt or igood beha- 


Strike hands with ( upon a bargain ) ( ^ ^#5 ’??I1 Shake 

hands with ffe SRI, ’ll tfoid 

M.ike a compact or agreement with , agree with , ratify a bargain. 

Strike home £(1 OfOtll Wound the most sensitive part , cut to the 
quick c, g. She perceived that her shaft struck home —Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe. 

Stake jn sfC’I*! ’flu Enter suddenly. Pittl^dl 'He’ll , 5<3ltl Re- 

cede from the surface, as an eruption , disappear. iRift Jltsfl 
iral Come in suddenly ■ interpose , interrupt • e. g. 

Onerous and quick in all his emotions and regarding himself as the 
innocent occasion of all these taunts, Walter now struck m, with all the 
earnestness he felt — Diceens. 

Strike m with (’mtifo PtH. W ’ll 

MUl Conform to , suit itself to side with )oin with ^ once e. g 
To assert this is to strike in aaiih the known enemies of God s grace.— 

Stakrfnto { CTipf ftS? ^ ) >1^ Ps^etrate 

nto e, the tourist strikes info the interior, difficulties of all sorts 
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S muUtply.--pRESCOTT. 

'srt?® ^1 Break forth into , commence suddenlv • as to 
strike into reputation, to slnke into a run, Pfa?) Interrupt 
fi. g. When she wanted a word, she generally threw in a monosyllable 
to gam time, and thus prevent anybody else from (to the 
conversation.— Dickens ' * • 

«tnk6 lucky {M^ntfs phrase ) sm ^5^1^ #1 *|i 5 l Have an 
unexpected piece of good fortune. 


-Srike off C5f5t1. m ors^ Erase from an account 

or list , deduct e. g. They struck of the interest of the debt.— 
Webster. ' Impress , print e.g, \io struck offs, 

thousand copies of the book.— Webster, affel cistsfl Get up 

or produce by a sudden action e g. His essays were short enough 
to be struck off 3.t a heat, and many were written with extreme 
•rapidity.— M orisok. ^ I'tUift Separate by 

a blow or any sudden action, Ofid Turn abruptly e g. When 
they had nearly reached the foot of the mountain, they suddenly struck 
offm a different direction.— Irving. 


■Strike off ( or in 1 to ( Turn abruptly to e.g. He 
struck off to the right again, — D ickens. 

Strike oil [ American ] <1^61 aJtS Find 


petroleum when boring for it «. g, Iknow it [petroleum! was 
there, because I'd been in Pennsylvania and learned the signs , 
it was only the question whether I should strike it. — Bssant aRd 

Rice. [Hence, Colloquially] ’R’ll 

^^1 ’W Make a lucky hit; meet with unusually good luck, 
be very fortunate or lucky. 

Strike on or upon (C?Pr 1%p ^’1?) ^1 Dash or run violently 

upon e.g Ships at sea during earthquake, feel such ablow from it, that 
the sailors often rush upon deck fancying that they have struck upo» 

a rock.— K ingslet. ( f¥p ’Tn'^ ^ | 3 jrql ®!il Act upon 
by contact , touch e. g. Hinder light from striking on it, and its 
Colours vanish — Locke, , j 

Strike one luck ’Rl Shake hands 

with one and wish one good, luck, [ Obsolete ] e g. Come strike me 
luck with earnest, and, draw the writings —Beaumont & Fletcher. 

'Strike one’s colours (or flag) ?f T?( Submit • 

surrender e. g The flush of victory, the intoxication of success, had 
passed over to another (. and it was he who had to strike hts fltg and 
, own himself defeated — (Mrs Linton 
Strike one’s fancy Please one. 

'Strike one’s tent or camp ^ Take down one’s tent. 

[ Colloquial ] “*11^ ’f?! Make one's departure ; leave a 

place. 
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Strike one’s truth ’Rt Pledge oneself by striking 

or clasping hands. 

Strike out iltflnd ^ill ’ll ’FUl Force out , produce by 

collision , as, to strikt out sparks with steel. ttfsHt ’ll W«Il • 

’^5?Il Ofstt, ’It'f CSfenl Blot out } efface • erase e. g. To methodise is as 
necessary as to sinkt oaf.— P ope. SsfR 'sttPwtil Form by a 
quick effort , devise, invent , contrive e. g They now tried to strike 
out a new plan of finance. — W ebster. ?Ftt^ Sffg Go to work 
e, g. They struck out with hearty good will ftrfPt f^<l 

^ Wander . make a sudden excursion • as, to strike out into an 
irregular course of life. 

Strike root oratl Cause the root to enter or penetrate : 

e, g A tree strikes its root deep — Webster Be- 

come firmly fixed e g. My love for you has struck such deep root 
into my heart, that it can be lessened by no distance of time or place. 
— Motlev 

Strike sail *11^51 JiWtsi ^ 'eSttsI ofenl Take m sail. [ Hence ] «rtil 
5(1 *)t5rt Cease to advance , make no further progress , 

stop «f5t?nt ’Hi , ’1^ JlCf (5 ^?[1 Acknowledge one's self beaten , 
eat humble pie «, g. 

Now Margaret 

Must strike her sail and learn awhile to serve 
When kings command —Shakespeare. 

Strike staff 'SRtfilStl’J m?!!! Hi Lodge for the time being. 

Strike terror luto { siCR ) €tfH >f^t^ crenf Terrify , im- 
press with terror or dread eg It was impossible f ir them to strike a 
salutary terror into the disaffected without sending school boys and 
school girls to death —Macaulay. 

Stirike the ball under the line ?8Hl Be frustrated in one’ 

designs or objects 

Strike the eye ^ 'stl^‘1 Hi Impress strongly, [ down 

' Strike the flag HfiPfS ^51. ^=1 ’iPtt’l Lower the flag, haul 

Strike the beam— Same as Kick the beam (which see). 

Strike the ground Pfttt 'tt’ll Be stranded eg One of the ships struck 
the ground at a considerable distance from the shore — Smiles. 

Strike the iron while it is hot, or Strike while the iron is hot 
[ Proverb ] C51t5l ^1^ ittiH® ’ttPFC'o PlISsl SI'S, 'si^lt fsplit ’Sjm 

’ll firal 551^ H Avail of an opportunity when 

It presents itself , not let slip an opportunity ( Just as you can shape 
the iron into any form you like by striking it while it is hot, so yon can 
accomplish your object to your mind if you take advantage of an op- 
portunity when it presents itself to you] e.g We must not only 
the iron while it is hot, but strike till it is made hot We must be 
careful to avail ourselves of oppurtunities, and use up the fragments 
•of even our spare time.— Smiles. 
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Strike the key-note 'Sitr?5t5|1^^T|l5it?t Sound the fundamental tone 
of the chord. [ Hence ] ( (?m ^ Enunciate the 

fundamental principle or idea e g. In this mode of doing the work 
he struck, as it were, the key-note of the policy he was about to pursue 
throughout his reign.— Helps, 

strike up '’tWtal Cir'8?rl Cause to sound e. g. Slnie up the drums.— 

Shakespeare. ^ Begin to sing or play. ^ |||Ri 

'srt^ ^ Begin to sound or play e. g. The drums strike up a march. 
— Webster - , 

Strike up the heels of ^ ^ j Overthrow. 

Strike while the iron is hot [ Pronerh ] TO ^ „ 

sfl <Ui*l ; TOf 'ttf’R® I See ante. 

Strike with *51%® OfSirl Impress strongly with , 

affect sensibly with [some strong emotion] j as, to strike the mind with 
surprise. ( ^ ^ Affect in some parti- 

cular manner by a sudden impression or impulse of. 

Strike work Tfel ^ Quit work in a body with a view to 
compel an increase, or prevent a reduction, of wages. 

String the way 5^1 Fill the way < go along in a file or line : 

e, g. Between thirty and forty wld beasts are stringing their way m 
single file across the flats.— H. A. Bryden. 

Strip from { pFg ^ 

siettl Pull or tear off from e. g. It is a scandalous shame , and it wouldi 
only serve him right if the gown were strippeifromh'e'hisk,— 
Trollope , , 

Strip of ( PFhl f’Fg ) CsttF^ ^RPtl, ^1, ’ll Itipfell P“5 

or tear off, as a covering e.g They even them a/ their 

clothes, and sent them out naked to die m the fields.— B uckle. 

( csfFI ’ll ’if^® ^ Deprive of , make destitute of ; 

divest of, as, to strip a man o/ his possessions ; to sft'i^ one o/his 
rights and privileges e. g,' Opinions which, at the time of accusation 
of James, no clergyman could have avowed without imminent risk 
of being stripped o/his gown, were now the best title to preferment.— 
Macaulay. 

Strip off Sifts’! f«?rl ; ^tf^ PN PuH or take off ; as, to strip 

off 0 covering ; to strip off a. mask or disguise. , 

(Master) Stripes ^ The tiger. ' ■ ^ 

Strive against ( Cftf ^ Struggle m opposition to ; 

contend against. 

Strive for vftssi Contend for ; 

contest for e, ge, Webster, 

strive with ( ^ ’F^fl Contend with ; contest 
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with e. g. Strive not mih a man without cause.— B iblk. ( 

^ ’ll 'StfsPItfitsl Vie with j compete with e, g. 

Not that sweet grove 
Of Daphne by Orontes, and the inspired 
Castahan spring, might luith this paradise 
Of Eden strive — Milton 

Stroke of a disease PFt*t csWn A sudden attack of an 

illness e g. Before he had finished his toilet, a stroke of apoplexy 
stretched him senseless upon the floor — Motlby 

Stroke of death '*IW5 Fatal attack of death 

Stroke of grace Pf? WfS “siNtS The last or finishing blow that ends the 
life of a criminal executed by breaking on the wheel. [In the judicial 
combats of mediaeval ages, the stab given to put an end to the life of 
the vanquished, was also called the stt oke of gracel 

Stroke of policy , stsitf?, ip{^ A masterly effort of policy , a 

very clever measure * 

(A)Strokeofth0pen’Fa[t3ra4'?C<?t5l(^<'K«lf3itt5|f5rC5Ptt) \ touch of 
the pen , the writing of a few words or a single line e jr. The Punjab, 

like Sindh, was turned by a stroke of the pen into a British province, 

Kvve 

Stroke of wit Sit A sudden outburst of witticism. 

Stroke one the right way m’Pi ip?! , Stol ^ Soothe, coax or 
flatter him [temper 

Stroke one the wrong way T 5 t Vex him , ruffle his 

Strolling player CH ’nft' liliit^ltsi xsifsin An inferior 

stage actor, who wanders about from place to place, and performs play 
wherever an audience can be obtained 

Strong oaat [ Theitr-cal] Wffl 'arfe’Wta ^ 

A li't of good actors for the performance of some particular 

drama 

Strong dnnk iw Alcoholic liquor 

Strong escape [ Shakespeare ] ^IsiltR ^ An 

escape accomplished by strength 

Strong-hand ’fSlfSt? Force , violence. 

Strong language *5 ipjl Forcible or violent expression. [This 
expression is 'oroetimes used for cursing or swearing 1 

Strong in ( ft’CT ) ’ifiPlV ^ ’IBl'Ht Proficient in 

(A) Strong pull '3 A steady, energetic, and 

systematic co operation. [ fire or thief 

Strongroom. W ’flu ^ C5fS rite?! iff One inaccessible to 

Struck all of a heap— See Strike (one) all of a heap 

Struck by (or with) lightning Affected, injured, or destroyed 
by lightning 

Struck jury [ Law ] f^Pti| A special jury, constituted by striking 

71 
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out from the list of jurors a certain number of each party leavme a 
number required by the law to try a cause. 

Struck off at a heat ) «it®l ^ Got up or produced by a 

sudden effort e. g His essays were short enough to be uf a; 
a heat, and many of them were written with extreme rapidity — 
Morison, 

Struck with 0 Amazed, surprised, or alarmed 

at ‘ e. g. He was struck wtth it as a bit of concrete description.— G. 
Eliot. ( ) JRJTI ^ Affected suddenly with 

( some disease ) e,g She was appalled by hearing that Johnson had 
been struck wtth paralysis —Macaulay. 

Struggle for ( C^si m ) ^ ^ Use great 

efforts for . labour hard for , e g Having no special object to 
struggle for, he finds time hang heavy on His hands.— Smiles 

(A) Struggle for life or existence ^ , 

A violent effort to save one's life or combat with difficulties. 

Struggle for life and death “spiti irt«Pl 

^ , 'SftC'fsI W A contest or contention which results m either a 

signal victory or irrecoverable ruin , a violent effort for one's existence 
e. g. This was one of the most important battles in the history of the 
world , It was a struggle for Itfe and death between the Aryan and the 
Turanian races.— Freeman. 

Struggle with, against ( ^ ^ RWI 

Contend with or against . e. g. She had to struggle mth adyersity.— 
WsESIER. „ 

stubborn fact C»l c®rtc^ TO w, ’itWl 

A fact which one would like to get over or ignore, but circum- 
stances would not allow so. [ Enamoured ot. 

Stuck on or upon [ American and colloguial ] ( 

Stuck up Conceited. ?i1^t=T Robbed on the 

highway [Australian phrase). 

Stuck up people f 5(1 CiRtt^F C^lt^ Pretentious people ; no bodies 
who assume to be some bodies. 

Studded with { csFt5(f»r «(C»f5ftfw ^ iff ^tl^l 51^ ^ 

C*ttf^ Set thickly with ( detached ornaments, or prominent objects ) 
e. g. The sloping sides and summits of our hills, and the 
plains that stretch before our view, are studded ivith 
and commodious dwellings of freemen. — BiSdOP Hobart. ( 

^ Adorhed with shining studs or knobs e, g. 

Their horse shall be trapped, 

Their harness studded all with gold and pearl —Shakespeare. 

Studied contempt or insult ^ ^ 

^1 «itil Premeditated contempt or insult. 
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Staff gown ’ttH’II The distirtclivo gown 

oc g4rb of a junior barrister {!Ieitce\ ^jESJ A junior barrister, 

who has not yet "taken silk", /. e, become a K C. 

Stumble at ( ) C?t5B <!resl Strike the foot against a (thing) 
so as to fall, or to endanger a fall e g The way of the wicked is 
darkness , they know not at what they stumble — Biut-K. 

Stumble at a straw and leap over a block [Proverb'} *(T5 c^cf 'I'c? 
rjte— 

Stumble at ( or on ) the threshold ( 'ftRiS ) i9licst ’It’SHi , 
csltsfrat Fail at the beginning ol an undertaking. 

Stumble on or upon ( cniR pFp ’ll S’R ) ^ 

’It^Sf ’151 Strike upon (an object) without design; 
light upon by chance e g. Ovid stumbled, by some inadvertence, 
upon Livia in a bath — DnanEN. 

Stumbling block, or stumbling stone 

OTt That which causes stumble or error • any cause of stumbling or 
error . e, g We preach Christ crucified, unto the Jews a stumbliug 
bloci, and unto the Greeks foolishness — Bidle. 

Stump it or about [ Slang} TO ^1 Go afoot [ Hence ] 

, T'lSFl WSlIl’ Fun away , escape. [ American and Colloquial] isg. 

Make electioneering speeches. 

Stamp orator [ /« America ] tllts^ 'Sf’t? cTO fe® d 

TOtSW*!? ri’?C’t '^5 Ooe who harrangues the people from the 

stump of a tree or some other chance elevation • a mob orator. 

Stump out I Crtcht plavtug 1 CjSSt 

Bowl out. by knocking down the stump or wicket, GTSlil, 


5prt^51 orsiil Outwit , put down 

Stump the country ’I’tni CWFl Go from town 

to town making inflammatory speeches 
ini-nnio UP t Slang 1 5151? 6pl>1 n«5l Pay cash c g. Why don't you ask 
® y“^r 7d governVr to slump out ' -Dickens 

Stupid fit C6'5’ltWtC»rilWl A fit that stupefies the senses • e ,g. This 
str^gc news of his lost father soon roused the prince from the siu/iid 
tit into which he had fal'en Lamb , 

Suaviter m mode, fortiter xn re ti«r»K] ’ll? tf?? Plea- 

sant in manners but firm in action 
Sub Jove [ Latin } Under Jove, in the open air. 

Sub rOBB ( Latin ] CslftW Under the rose, in secret 

a 4 > 4 >.a fwtsta'a^ Placed under the power or dominion of 
^’^gnotS^^TjatS IS subject to Great Britain.-WEBSTEK. 

. ( cTO Pfp ) ’ll *“ ’ = 
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^ The 3>mbitious rn&n is suht^ct to utieEsines*; and r^tcc**.** t 

t,o..-A»BBo». (2, All to„„ \„p "j*.? 

Bring under the control, power, dominion, or ’action J 
Firmness of mind iuh^teU every gratification of sense to the rule ff 
right reason.-MlDDLETON. ( f5fp ) ^?|!I rfl ^ Expose to- 
make liable to e g. Credulity suhjtcts a person to impositions - 
Webster. ( Pm ftrp ) ^1 Submit to . make accountable to : 

If, g. God IS not bound to subject his ways of operation to the scrutiny 
of our thoughts.-LocKE ( ^ 

Cause to undergo ; as, to subject a substance to a white heat , to sub- 
ject It to a rigid test. ( PFlsj f?p ^ 

subservient to eg Subjected to h*s service angel wings, — Milton. 

Sutoinerge in ( f^p ) ^ 51 , (c^j? frtp 11%) .<11111^15 firfliji 

trtigsl Be completely incorporated or included in j be merged 
in eg Who knows but ultimately our class moralities may not 
submerge tn one pteat sentiment of concern for the interest of the 
whole ’ — W Smith, 


(The) Submerged teuth vtf?® Jrfdtiii The proletariat 

sunk or submerged in poverty. 

Submit one’s self 'srtOTvf.l vinii Yield, resign, cr surrender one’s self- 
e. g Wives, submit yeursehes to your own husbands— Bible, 

Submit to ( '^l Refer to i r 

They submitted the controversy to arbitrators— Webster. ((^Ef 

1i|^ ) ^ ^ Si^ 5ea1 , ( c^t’f ’TS® 

?e?| Surrender to , be submissive to , yield to without murmuring ; 
e g. Our religion requires us to submit to pain, disgrace and even 

death.— Rogers. { PFt4 t%p ^?rt Be subject to ; 

acquiesce in the authority of (another) e, g. 

To thy husband's will 
Thine shall submit — Milton. 

Subordinate to ( ) 'si^ ^ 

^ '^1 Holding a lower position than , inferior to (another) 
in order, in natme, in dignity, in power, in imporiance, or the like: 
e, g. It was Subordinate, not enslaved, to the understanding.— South, 

{ f^p ) fsit’l'fl ^ Place in a lower order 

than • as to subordinate one creature to another. (c4l*l ^ TtttS®) i 
^ Make subject or subservient to e. g. We should 

subordinate our passions to reason.— Webster. 

SnbEonbe to (Wtsi f^ft®) n’t!® ’ll 5[® orasl Assent 'to , agree to e.g. 

We made them subscitle to our doctrine — Thackbray. ( 

* Pr°“i'se to give a certain sum to (any 
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<und or institution ) by setting one’s name to paper c g. Who could 
^lave resisted the pleading of sixteen of our fairest sisters and withstood 
their exhortations to sttisenbe to oar nohle society ?— Dicxc'is. fWR- 
) 3ft5^ cai^f^ ^«5t Enter one's name for { a newspaper, a 


booh, and the like ). 

SubBOguent to ( f^P ) ’ll Coming or being after e g, 
Stthegueni to the purchase or contract, the devisor republishes his will. 
— Blackstone. ^ 

•Subsement to ( ’ll ^t?nf3 ) ^*1 ’ll ^ 

^5BI8 ) frffl’t’f? ’ll Inferior to : subordinate to e. 'g, Their 
temporal ambition was wholly s-tbserotini to their p-oselytinng spirit 
—Burke 


Subside into ( C’Ftsi pFp fss? ) ’ifttH *151 Sink into c g Humming a 
tune to show that he was quite at ease, he znhstdtd into his chair.— 

Dickens. „ ..... , . 

Subsidiary to ( C’Ft’I f’FP ) ’I^tSSt’FtSl Assistant to . auxiliary to : c. g. 

All directions as to the management of the voice, must be regarded 
as subsidiary to the expression of feeling —Porter 
Subsist on or upon ( wHif firp tP 5FrPl ^1 WtH f^Fg ^1^51 ) ^ 

gW ’FSl Be supported by , live on c y He subsisted only upon 
aims.— Robertson. 


Substantive appointment or post ^ qg a 

permanent situation which one holds for himself 

Substitute for ( f’FP ’ll '?tPl ^ ^ ’flFl g1 Cg grtn 

apct One who or that which, is put m the place of 

(another) , that which stands m heu of (something else) • e g. Shakes* 
perian age universally wore masks as the sole subititute for the 

modern parasol — De QoiNcbv ( Wtg fvp ) WT «If5| >9^ CgSDI Put 
in place of ( another ) «. g The reference is t j a common trick in 

days gone by of snbiiiluttng a cit far a suoking pig, and trying to 
palm it off on greenhorns.— B rewer [current. 

Subterranean river vsrawfsisn One having an under- 

(The) Subtle Doctor— John Dun Scotus, one of the Schoolmen (1265— 
13083 * 

Subversive of ( PFPI I^FP ) ’ll Tending to subvert ; 


having a tendency to overthrow and rum e g. Lying 15 a vice sji~ 
venive o/the very ends and designs of conversation —Rogers. 
Suooead -in ( PFR Frt, nrt, -^1 fSVlt FSUl Be successful in i 

f. g They then laid a wager that if lachimo did not succeed in this 
wicked design, he was to forfeit a large sum of money — Lamb, 
Succeed into [ffaiv] ( vtt? ) S^tPPFtsl 53111 Come into (a place) on 
the removal or death of the former occupant e g. He indeed succeeded 
into an episcopacy that began then to prelatize —Milton. 
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Succeed to (PFtsi f%p) ^ Come after in regular succession: 

e. g. Day succeeds to day and night to night. — W kbst 2 R. ( 

^ ’tnf '5[W Take the place of • come after • e. g. 

Revenge succeeds to love, and rage to grief,— D rydbn. ( 

^'S5l Come to or get (a place, titlfe. tank, 
estate, throne, and the like) on the removal or death of the former 
occupant e. g Godfrey Bertram succeeded to a long pedigree and a 
short rent roll like many lairds of that period. — S cott, 

Successfal in ( fwa ) ^ ’ll W Having the desired effect 

in ; fortunate or lucky in e. g. Successful r» trade he returned to 
Fr'anlefort and set up a small shop. — B rewer, 

Succession to (C’Pt’l f^9) A senes of persons 

according to some established rule of procedure having the right 

to succeed to, ( The right to 
enter upon ( the rank, position, office, &c,, held by another, or the 
possession of the property of an ancestor ) e g' It secured James's 
tranquil succession to the throrte of England, when Elizabeth passed 
away.— F roude. _ . ... 

Succumb to ( ’Ffura ’ll 

f’fp ’ll 'ffel Yield to , submit 

to j sink under unresistingly e g. A. good officer highly respected 
by all, he had recently succumbed to the pressure of illness — Kate. 

Such and such, ( or Such or such ) ^ ^1 ) 

Certain ; some .—used to represent the object indefinitely, as parti- 
cularized in one way or another, or one arid another, not then men- 
tioned <, g. All is seen and settled , the coffin is to be borne out y 
so and so at such and such a door, — ^C arlyle, 

Such as it is or was PRi’t ^1^5 csRf *151 

sffillEi In the state in which it is or was ; taken in the light as it is or 
was «. g. The check, such as it was which authority ol the 
chiefs extended over malefactors, was entirely dissolved by the downtaii 

Sudi^M t^iTttee iB°woh the fruit [ Proverb ] CTO stt5 cssil^ ^ I 
cf. As is the tree, so is the fruit. 

Such being the case I" presen 

state of aSairs. 

Such like titfl ^ Of that or this kind. 

Suok down ^^*1 ^ Swallow easily, 

Suok iu ^51 SI'S?!! , STS’!! Diaw into the mouth imbibe; absoi . 
^ ft’ll sretll Inhale, 

Suok-in Hoax j deception. 

Suck of ( C?Ffl Draw, as a liquid, by the action o 

mouth and the tongue* e.g. The young of a mammaUw^s the 
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mother her milk, — Webstbr. ( pFg ) Dram of • « g. 

The people felt that no longer the throne was occupied, and the land 
sucked of Its nourishment, by a small class of legitimates, secluded 
from all community with the children of the soil. — E merson. 

Sunk out ^ wni, C#I?1 C?«trl Draw out by 

the mouth , empty by suction, 

Suok the monkey [ Colloquial ] ^ ’Plttsl ^ 

jfil Drink liquor from a cask surreptitiously through 

an inserted tube e.g I didn't peach at Barbadoes when the men 
sucked the mowiyF,— M arryat. CstfSI Wltsfil f®5ij 

jw ’tfiRi idPntl TO sttRiwcaiti At tpr '<tt<stti 

Drink from a cocoanut ( the milk of which had already been drunk 
before ), filled surreptitiously ( afterwards ) with rum, &c. j— a com- 
mon practice among sailors 
Stick tip gftJl 5|'a5l Draw into the mouth. 

Sticking lawyer— An articled clerk, 

Suok with the mother’s milk fipf «r'8)l>1 

Imbibe a taste for something from one's very birth . e, g. The 
German child sucks in order and discipline ‘with Ins mother's milk, 
— CoNTEMP Rev 

Sucking young patricians ^ Sts 

ftw TO The younger sons of the aristocracy who sponge 
on those in power to get places of profit and employment 

Suction pump iftpH Pump by which the water is raised into the vessel 
by atmospheric pressure. 

Sue s beggar, and get a louse [ Proveib ] ttfiTO tfR® csittRsfl ^F{|[g| 

Sue for ( CTO trlpl tFftral ) sflfii*! TO Make a legal claim for ; 
bring an action for , as, to sue for damages. ( cTO fVfil ^ 

^1 Entreat or plead for . demand e g Cmsar came to Rome to i«e 
foi the double honour of a triumph and a consulship, — M iddleton, 

Sue one’s livery [ Shakespeare ] ^ JITO etl^ TO Ask for the 
writ delivering a freehold into the possession of its heir. 

Sue out t La’w ] 1^1% sictll Petition for and take out • 

as, to sue out a writ in chancery. WtCTO Apply for and 

obtain , as, to sue out a pardon for a criminal. 

Suffer a default [ iaai ] c^t5IPrtTO5it?TO^f^t^W55tfet ^ll #I1 ist^ 

i^VS CTOIl Permit an action to be called without appearing to answer. 

Suffer for ( CTO ^ ) TOTOtl TO Undergo punishment for e g, 

I admit that I was accessory to that man's captivity, and 1 have 

sK^ewrf /or It in kind— D ickens. ( C^pl f^pp ^ TOtlTS TO ) 
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’rt C3F*t PSft ^’'eel or undergo pam of body or mind on ac- 

count of. 

Suffer from, under, with ( fspp Wl ^ stWPw csft 

Feel or undergo pain of body or mind by reason of ; beat what 
IS inconvenient in consequence ot e g (r) Last year the poor people 
of this province sufftrei terribly from famine. (2) We suffer with pain, 
sickness, or sorrow.— Webster (3) He was suffering wider a 

complication of severe and incurable diseases.— MaeaxTB^Y. 

Sufiaoe for ( ^ 3^851 Be enough or sufficient 

for • t, g, A few hours might suffice for the voyage.— Macaulay. 

Suffice it to eay It will no doubt be sufficient 

when we say e, g. Suffice it to say that he devoted himself to the 
inculcation of truth, morality, and duty. — S miles . 

Suffioient for ( ’ll ’tt’f 1 ’ll Adequate to •, 
enough for e. g. My grace is siy^ereni /or thee.— Bible (C^ 
’ll 'S‘t' 1 "^ Competent for ; qualified for * e, g, 

Who is sufficient for these things t — Bible. 

Suffused with ( ) nfil'tf ’ll F'Hed or covered with , 
e, g. Her cheeks were suffused viith blushes.— W ebster. 

Sugar baker *1^ fsfil A sugar refiner. 

Sagar-candy— Rhyming slang for "brandy.” 

Sugar-lip— The celebrated Persian lynst Hafiz. ( Died 1389 ). 

Sugar loaf *1^ ’1® A loaf or mass of refined sugar, usually m the form 
of a cone. 3ift^t?I A hat shaped like a sugar loaf e.g. Why, 
do not I know you, Gtannam, and that sugar loaf^ —J. Webster. 

Sugar and honey— Rhyming slang for “money". 

Sugar null 'Slfw?! ^^1 A machine for pressing out the juice of the 


Sugal^of milk Sugar found in the whey of miik, consisting of 

24 paits each of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. 

Sugar-plum 4’? siTf^lf^tt A kind of candy or sweetmeat made up m 
small ornamental balls or lumps like a plum [Figintively ]'^^ 
A very pleasing piece of flattery ■ e* g* 
pretty toy Mr. Conway Dalrymple had picked up a gilt sugar-p «'» 
to the tone of six hundred pounds.— Trollofe. 

Sugar the piU [Colloquial] Pm CTpf 

^ ^ something to make 

disagreeable thing seem less so e, y I just lay “ l^g 

to the blind side of them, and I sugar 

it pretty to look, at and eas> to swallow.-HALiBURTON. 

Sugared words WPfPiW Sweet flattering words :e.,g. 

tery still in sugared niords betrays. Denham. 
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Suggest to 8) !!PI fetPnit ^ ’Sttf'!!!) Introduce in- 

directly to ( the mind or thoughts ) t g His name suggests ]oy 
and emancipation to the heart of man — Emerson. 

Soi generis [ L^hii ] ’ll Having a dis- 

‘ tinct character of its own • unlike anything else. 
Suijari8[z;n<i«]^!l«tf«l?tn( Of one's own right j the state of being 
able to exercise one’s legal rights, t e , freedom from legal disability. 
Suit of dittoes— A suit of clothes in which coat, waistcoat and 
, trowsers are all of one cloth. 

Sait of sables Jjsi-’tfasgi' A rich, courtly dress e g. So long 
nay, then, let the deril wear black, for I'll have a suit of sables, — 
Sbakespeare 

Suit one’s book ^ SrlCTt^ ^fllH Accord with one’s 

arrangements e g That does not sutt my book — Brewer. 

Suit the notion to the word WtsfCU 

1115133 ^sll Adapt the gestures of the bod v to what is said during 
the play upon the stage. « ipltg f^si tlt5l ’ll? 

5!fltSI«'5Wt'?i!l ) Make one’s deeds correspond his utterances e. g. 
"Your admiration of my girl brings tears to my eyes " The captain 
suited the aitton to the woi I, and his eyes were suffused with water. 
—Thackeray 

Suit to ( CTO f?p ) 1^51, ^ ( c^Flg ) fw siteTO Fit to j 

adapt to e jf They suited their means to their ends — Froude. 

( cTO Prp ’tP? ) 5’It’Il^ Agree to e g. The place itself 

was suiting to his care.— D ryden 

Suit ( or Pit ) to a T ^ ^ , uiciptCil ^snj Suit 

exactly , answer perfectly. 

Suit with ( C^Fl 5(1 5FrTO« ) SlCirtl 5851 Accord with , agree 
with e.g Give me not an office that smts vntli me so ill. — A udison. 
Suitable to ( §’(151% Accordant with , proper for ; 

becoming eg The language is not suitable to the subject.— 
Webster. 

Suited for, to ( cTO f^Fp 51 515158 ) 1C5= §5151% Adapted to • fitted 

for c g She heard the talk of many of her father’s wild companions 
often but ill suited fo> a girl to hear. — T hackeray. 

'Suited with ( cTO f^fps ) Pleased with , contented with e. g, He 
IS ixell suited with his place — W ebster. 

Sum and snbstanoe C5t§ TO. TOT TO i 5t5tt5 The whole drift or 
meaning , the sole compendium e g The sum and substance of it 
was that Oliver was a foundling born of low and vicious parents.— 
Dickens, 

Sum up £5851, C5t1 TO Cast up, as a column of figures ; ascertain 
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the totality of : e. g. The hour doth rather sum up the moments, 
than divide the day .—Bacon. JTv.WC’t ^ Comprise in a few words , 
condense e g. ,The defence is concluded, after which the judge 
proceeds to su7n up the evidence,— Dickens. 

Bummarily dismissed 

Suddenly discharged ( without hearing anything from the employee ). 
Summary trial JlHtil 

tsiRc® ) Trial of offenders by the magistrates without 
the help of a jury. [ In these trials the magistrate is not required to 
record the evidence of witnesses ]. 

Bummer oomplalnt SiffltsR, C’ttSif Diarrhcea occurring in sum- 
mer ; — often applied to dysentery and cholera infantum. 

Summer friends 'SflTOI ’Pt ), ?c<t5I Those 

who seek 'to be friends only in prosperity but take their leave in 
adversity { just as swallows and some other summer -birds make their 
appearance in summer but fly away in winter ) . e g. 

Like summer friends. 

Flies of estate and sunshine.— G. Herbert. 


Summing up JltpT'CTif , ^«11 A compendium or abridgment ; 

a resume j a summary, 

Summit level ^ ^ 

The highest level of a canal, a railroad, &c., in surmounting an ascent. 
Summon to ( c^’I’l '®(t?t®l« ^ ^ 

Call to , cite to . e. g. Trumpets summon him to war,— D eyden, 

Summon up ( ’[Pra ’I'St? ^ 

Callup, as strength of mind, courage, &o. ; excite into action 
exertion • e. g. Stiffen the sinews, sutnmon up the hlooo. 

Summum bonum {Lattn\ The chief excellence ■ 

SuSSSoleformule®1H^t^'t'®l’r^ Horse or mule cariy^ 

Sumptuary l&WB — Laws to limit the expenses of food an ress, o 
luxury. Those of England were repealed by James 1. ^ 

(One’s) Sun is set ’5(^1 Good fortune is at an e • 

« g The sun of England set if the Catholics exercise political pow - 
—Macaulay. ’ 

Sun of RighteousneBB— Jesus Christ. 

Sunday ( or best ) clothes 5 The best dress or pp 

[The Christians wear the best apparel on Sundays ]. 

Sunday letter—SeeOyole of the sun. „ 

Sunday saint w ’ofe *!t^5 JTO h-erves 

the ordinances of religion, and goes to churc . j,x jays. 1 

worldly, indifferent honest, and not too moral the following six nay 
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Sunk fenoo A ditch or watercourse. 

Suo m&rte [£a.'in] By one's own strength or personal exertions, 

Sup with Pluto \Colloquiall ^ ’ll'Sttl Decease, die. 

Superior planets or ^=iFst all? 'stppFiyi? 

The planets more distant from the sun than the earth, as Mars, the 
Asteroids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

Superior to { CtplJl ’ll ) taife ^ Higher or greater 

in excellence than , surpassing in merit or quality e g. The man 
who can merely read and construe some old author is of a class $upertor 
to any living one — Hazlitc. ( Ppga ) ^ tifsj!5t?( lejiSl® 

Beyond the power or influence of | too great or Arm to be subdued or 
afflicted by t g To suppose a series of men so much svpci lOr to 
temptation, and to construct a system of church government upon such 
a supposition, is to build upon sand. — S idmev Smitb. 

Superstitious (or Gaotio) magio The invocation of devils or 

demons, involving the supposition of some tacit or express agreement 
between them and human beings. 

(Has) Suppad all hie porridge pW «rtatn Has 

taken his last meal , is dead 

Supply a plaoe PFP? ’1?'' “P ^ vacant place 

Supply the plane of ( f<pp ) trI Take the 

place of j serve instead of , serve the purpose of « g. It was vam 
to imagine that bodily prowess, animal courage, or patriotic enthusiasm 
would, in the day of battle, supply the place of discipline.— •Macaui.AY, 

Supply to ( )‘ ^ ^ cillstlisi Of-ani Give to j bring or fur. 

nish to e g. The writings ol Locke supplied materials to Condillac 
for his system of mataphysics — Buckle. 

Supply With ( ) fipftfl ’ftll ’ll (Jf'SHl Give j provide or 

lurnish with e g Perhaps an inanimate thing supplies me, while I 
am spe.iking, with whatever I possess of animation — LaNdor. 

(The) Supremo vtiwni The Almighty God 

Sure as a gun— See As sure as a guu. 

Sure as fate or as death Positively certain. 

Sure as eggs is eggs— See As sure as eggs is eggs. 

fA) Sure card PI ’fNI An undertaking which is sure to 

succeed. 

Sure-lboted 'stsfh® , *1151^ Not liable to stumble or fall. 

Sure of ( ) fttlt’l'R! Certain to find, obtain, or retain j certain 
of eg Unless I was suieof that to begin with, I should have 
nothing to do with him. — Dickens 

. Surety for ( A bondsman for . a bail for e, g He that 
IS surety for another shall smart for it.— B ible. 

Burly boy c^F*! Yellow halt. 
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Surfeit water A cordial water to cure surfeits. 

Si^riae party ^ 

5(rt?l 55 ,A party of persons who assemble by aweeraent and 
without invitation, at the house of a common friend. ' 

back Uy ^ ^ ^ ^ Struck with at .. 

Surrender at disoretion > 1 ^ 5 l > 13 ?^ 

'®lt5tfR’f‘l (5l'*f3f5r|^«i) m Give up one’s self or yield to the 
power of another without conditions or stipulations e, r. They 
surrendered to him at discretion themselves, their city, and their coun- 
try. — Arnold 

Surrender one’s self to et®tC 55 5 l 

■ 5 I '5*1 5^51 ^ Yield to ( any influence, passion, or power ). 

Sounder to or into ( frrp rfl ) ^I’f'HFirt 5l 

^ Yield to • give up to , give one’s self up to eg (i) I surren- 
dered myself into the hands of the officer — Warren. (2) Seeing no 
way of escape, the enemy surrendered to us at the first summons.— 
Webster 

Surrounded by (C^ pFfil '51 5t5l C5fe$ Encompassed or inclosed 

by ; hemmed in by e g. K town surrounded by a strong wall is not 
easily taken without artillery.— McMordie, 

(The) Survival of the fittest W’tra 5fMs^ ^5(fer«Rl1 5t5 >!l5t 5^5151? 

^5 ^C^»(1 The preservation of strong and healthy specimens and the 
destruction of weak ones e g. The Phrase "survival vf the fittest" 
implies the survival in the struggles for life of those individuals which 
possess variations from their fellows, favourable to their preservation.— 
19th Century. 

SuBoaptibla of, to ( C 5 ft 5 r 555 , 'lf55€5, 55^ 51 £5 to 

^*1 Capable of admitting ( anything additional, or any change, affec- 
tion, or influence ) e g (i) This is a body susceptible of alteration. 
— Webstei. ( 2 ) He was extremely susceptible to colds.— Warres. 

Suspect of ( C5T5 0ftt5 ) Cfft^ 5^ 5l 5^55 ^ Imagine to be 

guilty of e. g. They suspected him of dishonesty. — Webster. 


Suspend payments ofSfsiSI 5'a5l Become bankrupt. 

Suspended animation ^55®(^i?t5 Temporary suspension of the 

vital functions, as in persons nearly drowned, 

'(Be) Suspended in the mid-air firtf 5 5it5 5r>f 555 5?5 

5l 5W ; ^ 5'^t'fC5 ^551^5 '*l55t5 5^51 5W Be deprived of 

the power of moving , remain in a state of inactivity, t. inability to 
perform the proper functions e g. The Blood-Council remained, as 
It were, suspended in the mid-air, and was, after nine years of exis* 
tence, destroyed —Motley. 

Suspicious of ( £5^5 r55ni 5l 5st?t5S f55Wi ) 5^5t5 Entertaining suspi- 
cion about or against e.g. The man dying immediately after this, 
his children were very natura'Iy suspicious o/foul play. 
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Swaddlmg cloth ( clout or band ) A cloth or 

band wrapped round an infant, especially round a new born infant 
eg Ye shall find the babe wrapped m snaddlttig ctotlics, l^mgina 
manger. — Bint-a 

Swog shop Of OfWPf ^l9 « fpi^in trtr A shop where minor 
and cheap priced articles are sold , a place where thieves can dispose 
of their 'swag' or booty obtained by burglary. 

Swagger Btiok The small cane carried b^ a soldier when 

walking out 

Swallow a bait cSfl mi, emtS’f airalnw T« 5 f Be 

the dupe of some alluring temptation • c g I saia/fna'crf Me ioif which 
she had prepared to entrap me, as simply as any gudgeon takes a 
hook— TtiACKnuAV. 

Swallow a pill lor bitter pill) [Cof/oy«iof] 

wpt 5?tEf 5f fiirs ’Stfr 5«5l ( “Olt’i C>R ^ ’fltl ^ otR* TZ?PS1 ISI^) 
Ha\ctogo through a course, or to do something, which is quite dis> 
agreeable to one eg lam much obliged to you for s-jiallo-ant g 
such large /5://r as I send jou (r c.for going through the long lellcta 
that I write to you ] — Cowpfr 

Swallow up Draw into an abjss or gulf . ingulf, 

absorb e g The earth opened her mouth and swnllomii them ifyi _! 
Btntc. Ttil Appropriate c g, Homer has s'.val/ortd i./ the 

honour of those who succeeded him —Pope ’F?1, Exhaust 

consume e g The speculation was disheartening and unprofitable" 
s-ealhvititg up a scry large amount ol capital without any result -Smiles’ 
olt, ’ll ftPiS ^ Engross • engage completely c g 

The ideal saint is a nature of ineffable sweetness and serenity, a naluic 
m which struggle and revolt is over and the whole man sv.’ttllou!'d up 
in love — Arnold ^ 

Swan of Avon -Shakespeare is so called by Ben Joncon because his 

home was on the Avon — Brew er 

Swan Song '?(’( ’ll CoptC’m tlS^il The last work of a poet composer, 
JiC , ( from the song fabled to be sung by swans at the point o{ 
death. ) ^ 

Swarm with ( tftsf nxcf ilirt’f® ) "All 'fix ^ ’u5’H5 5U5l Be crowd- 

ed with , be' thronged with ( multitudes of animals in motion ) e g. 
Every place sxiarms tDilh soldiers — Spenser 

Swaah-buolcler 'got, A ruffian , a swaggerer A 

bravo, a s-jiash'iueiler, one that for money and good cheer will follow 
any man to defend him but if any danger come, he runs away the 
first, and leaves him in the lurch. — F lorid, 

Swashing blow afFo A violent blow. 

Swear allegiance (or fealty, or fidelity) to (C5FH 'Sitsil ifi ^srttfiPiii fiffe) 
*11 Solemnly promise m the name 

of God or something holy to remain loyal or faithful to ( a crown or 
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government ) e, g. Their constant machinations against the govern- 
ment to which they had suiornfidehiy brought a reproach on their 
order and on Christianity itseU. — Macaulay. 

Swear at Cif'SSt, 'ajfsip’itfs ^ Curse e g He swiars at her 

treats her brutally, and laughs at her religion, — F roude ' 

Swear black is white ^ Swear to a falsehood. 

ip5f Persist in an obvious untruth 

Swear by { viticsi^ ’ll ’tpR w ^ifsi 

^RlSl ) Declare or affirm solemnly in the name of ( God or an 

object of reverence, or something holy ) e. g. With one voice they 
swore by the law and the Prophets that now at length it should be 

settled who was master in Jerusalem.— -D e Qoincey, 

fT >sf3T? ^ !IIS ^ Till Put 

great confidence in ( a person or thing ) , trust implicitly as an autho- 
rity e y. I suppose 1 ought n’t to say it before you „ ..because, of 
course, you swear by everything British. — F lorence Marryat. 

Swear in ’^’Pt Tsitsi Cause to take an oath ; administer an oath to • e. g 
He was to be enlisted as a recruit, and next morning he was taken 

before a magistrate to be sworn ta.-~EvBNims at Home. 'I’l’l 
3(5*1 Inaugurate, or take in, by administering oath to 

e. g Governor Lanyon is sending Reaf down with power to swm m 
special constables.— Haggard 

Swear like a trooper 5C’r55®tC5 5^ Curse, or use profane 

language, with unrestricted freedom e g. She was perfectly tipsy, 
screaming and fighting like a Billingsgate fishwoman, and sweontig 
like a ii'oopci',— F lorence Marryat 
Swear off [5fany] StfSill-CTSirt Makeasok^^ 

vow, or a serious resolution, to abstain from 1 something ) , 
to give up « y Do you really mean to say that you have sworn u 
smoking,— a habit of so many years * 

Swear on one’s honour srtsptSPra S'fif ^ 

affirm solemnly pledging one's honour as surety. 

Swear out Renounce [.lirc/rmc] e, g. Your grace a 

sworn out house-keeping. — Shakhspearb. 

Swear. the peace against one ctM ’(if^ Tt5t58 3tt‘t5tP( ^ 

«Tti( 5tPf Csllit 'Stte ‘Ht T5i TN 'StfttT ‘ttre 

Make oath that one is under actual feat o 
death or bodily harm from a person, in which case that person must 
find sureties for keeping the peace. 

Swear to (crFl 

be true or genuine e g. He refused to take the oath, no 

objected to the projiosition, but because his conscience would^sje 

him to stt'car to any proposition whatever.— Macaulay, ( TitiR'S R ' 
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PFl?! ^ ill Bind one's self by oalli in the 

pctsencc of c, g. "JiBear io this altar that you sliall never be the 
friend of Rome." ( ’fRBiS JltPii ^ stfs ) ■?t’Fti| ’7^1 Avow -on 

oath m respect of or towards e. g. To both sisters have I srorn my 
love — SiiAKCsPEARK. [ (Iccco a client. 

Sweat a client ?!C^C515C»tir‘r5«tn*lT?1.5C5 Pistil Make a client bleed. 

Sweat com ^3 ’T5 T3l Remove a portion of 

com, as by shaking It in a bag, so that the friction wears off some of 
the metal, and so that the diminution may not be perceived and that 
the com is not rendered useless as a legal under. 

Sweat down ’fl‘1 Reduce by sweating. 

(The) Sweat of one’s brow ^^i »lft|spt Hard toil. [ The expression is 
taken from the Bible, wherein the te'ct runs —"In the sweat of thy 
face shall thou eat bread”] < ^ In this practice, indeed, he 
imitated some of the most renowned geniuses of the age, who have 
laboured in secret with ihc meat ofilmr brows for many a repartee — 
Smollett. 

Sweating cloth stfsiSl , CSttllW A napkin. 

Sweating room The examination room, 

(The) Swedish nightingale— Jenny Lmd, the famous singer (1821 — 
tSS6) . , ^ ^ . 

Swoop away or off ^tSml ^ 'itnl Drive or carry along or off 
by a long, brushing stroke or force, or by flowing on the earth e. e 
1 Ik wind swept off the snow from the top of the hill— W ebster 

igPntCil ’ll ■si’R ^ PlW Destroy so completely 

as to have no trace of e g Hi. tried to sstep away all the old institu- 
tions of Hungary — FaEEMts tfLEf 'fCrippi^ ^ ’ftl Destroy or 
carry off maiy at a stroke eg A pestilence sweeps ojf multitudes 

in 1 few days — WtBSTKR. 

Sweep boforo ono’a own door [ Figu, ahvcly ] 'sthgcirtg Jfvt'tttPR cb 5| 
^ Try 10 mend one's own faults and irregularities 

Swoop not 5H1 5fn t net for drawing over a large compass. 

Sweep of ( 3115 Wl’t fVg ) 55 5fil1 Free of by driving 

away e g They had determined that by fair means or foul, Ireland 
was to be swept clean of heretics — Froude, 

Sweep the board c®f55| f^feil epstll Win all 

Sweep the chords Pi3t5, 'SfRs ap3 

Run the fingers rapidly over the strings of a harp or such 

other instruments e g 

Such the bird's prophetic words, 

Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Bending as he fAc ehords 
Of his sweet but awful lyre.— C owper. 
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Swinge-bneTsler [ Oisohte ] A swash-buckler ; a rois- 

terer. 

Swivel bridge— Same as Swing bridge ( 9 . ® ). 

(A) Swollen bead Excessive conceit. 

Swoop down on or upon ( f’fp S»tii ) Cft sitfiral ’isl 

Descend from a height upon ( prey ) ; stoop down upon e g k 
Quaker, who refused to fly for safety, one day saw a band of Indians 
siuooptng dotmi upon his home. — English Newspaper, 

Sword and buckler fifl Brag and bluster. 

Sword and purse (SfPiT! ) JfblRlT ^ 'S The 

military power and wealth of a nation. 

Sword-arm ‘ftH'l ’tffitc® ^ ) The right 

arm (which holds the sword ). 

Sword bayonet H A bayonet shaped like a sword, and which 

can be used as a sword. 

Sword oane 'qI^ A cane or stick which conceals the blade of a sword or 
dagger, as m a sheath . [ violence. 

Sword law ^<RRfs Government by the sword or by force , 

Sword of Damooles [ Figuratively ] “tPT® 

CT >1^51 Ji»[T ^ Some great 

evil or danger which one, more especially a king or prince, is in dread 
of every moment. [For allusion, see Datnoolea’ sword ] « g 

When It IS said to be the Czar’s wish that the aged Emperor of 
Germany’s end should be peaceful, and that it is only because he 
would not that his last moments should be disturbed by the clash of 
arms that he desists from action, it will be seen how thin is the thread 
by which the sJierd of Damocles is suspended — English Magazine. 

Swordof Zoilos JtsrWtK^il The critic’s pen. 

Sword stack A sword cane. 

( fhej Sword of Borne— Marcellus, who opposed Hannibal 

(Thej Sword of tbe spirit— The Word of God. 

(Be) Sworn of or in sfsDf ) 'S!5fsit»t ^ ^stl 

Be admitted on oath as member of . e. g. Sir Francis bios sworn of 
tbe Privy Council —Macaulay. 

Sworn enemy * 1 ^ Determined or implacable foe. 

Sworn friends or brothers ^ 

) Close or firm friends , very fast friends. 

Sydney sider [ ^csft A convict- e.g. There is no 

euphemism invented yet for the word "Convict," which is available 
among the labouring class of Australia when a convict is present. 
Those who think they know something of them might fancy that 
"Old hand," "Vandemonian," or even "Sydney stder," were not 
particularly oftensive — Kingsley. 

Sympatbetio ink ^1*5 ^ A wTitmg fluid of such a nature that 
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ivhat IS written remains invisible till the action of reagent on the 
characters makes it visible. ” 

Sympathisa with ( C’rtsi ’ll ’fWtfS 3i(^ ) 

^ Have a common 

feeling with, as of bodily pam or pleasure e, g The mind will 
sympathize so much -aitth the anguish and debility of the body,, that it 
will be too distracted to fix itself in meditation — B uceministbr 

Sympathy for ( ^ 4tf® ) Fellow-feeling for ; 

pity or commisseration for ■ e g. Finlay had the great fault of writing 
without real sympathy for his subject, — F rkeman ^ 

Sympathy with ( C^^l ^ sif^ ) Feeling corres- 

pondent to ( what another feels ) , the quality of being affected by 
the affection of ( another), with feelings correspondent m kind, it not 
in degree e g. He feels a certain sympathy •with his people even 
■when they are in the wrong —Freeman. ( f^|?I ) 

WlCHil fipf Agreement in aSections or inclinations with e, g.‘ There 
IS in souls a sympathy with sounds — Cowpsr. 

Synonym for ( ^«|ti| ) A word having or bearing the same, 

or very nearly the same, meaning or idea with or as ( another ) ' e g, 
(I) It is well known that the phrase, “To show the white feather” is a 
syKOKjim /hr cowardice.— Esgmsh Nhwspaper. { 2 } His name' has 
thus become, throughout all civilized countries, a ynoym for probity 
and philanthrophy,— Macaulay 

Synonymous with f cipfsi Conveying the same, 

or very nearly the same, .ideas e g Pnscian was a great gram- 
marian of the fifth century, whose name is almost anonymous 'mlh 
grammar,— Brewer. , , 

Syrens of the ditch Frogs —so called by Tasso. 

Systematic death— Same as Somatic death (y. v.). 



<To a) T— Exactly e g The character suits him to a T. 

(Old) Tab fsrtfr Old maid. 

(A) Tabann tt?, A merry Andrew. 

Table a matter «rttvlt5I =*% jrtsi Defer' a 

debatable point ««e dw ' 


Table d’hote csttf^ltitl^, An ordinary eating house ' ' 

Table money Money appropriated to the put- 
s' J a TO TO W ®1® 

oretl ^ An allowance sometimes made to military and naval 
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Table of contents Index of the matter treated in a book. 

Table of mortality A table exhibiting the average 

relative number of persons who survive, or who have died, at the end 
of each year of life, out of a given number supposed to have been born 
• at the same time. 

Table of Pythagoras sfW The 

Common multiplication table carried up to 10. The table is par- 
celled od into 100 little squares or cells. [ meals. 

Table talk t'eil6i«i<rl«il*( ^ Conversation at table, or at 

Table tnrning CsfS'W The art or power of turning tables 

by the mere touch of hands without the application of mechanical force. 
The force applied is alleged to be that of the ‘spirits,’ or of some un>. 
known aura akin to electricity and animal magnetism," — Brewer, 
Tableaus Vivants [ French ] Living pictures. 

Tabula rasa [ Latin ] isifsipt^s A clean slate e g. His mind is a 
tabula rasa, i. e., his mind is not full of preconceived notions, but is 
open to impressions. 

Taoe is Latin for a oandla 'SRfCtitf ^ A 

phrase understood as requesting or promising silence. Formerly, 
when a piece was acted on the stage which the audience did not 
approve, some of them threw a candle upon the stage, and the curtain 
was dropped at once. 

Tactile sense The sense of touch, or pressure sense. 

Taffata phrases ^ Smooth sleek phrases ; euphemisms. 

Tag after >3^ ^ ’frrt ( Pin *(fel1 ’'lt«?ll 

^ ) Follow closely, as it were, an appendage , as, to tag after a person. 
Tag and rag j 1^ The lowest sort of people ; the 

rabble e. g. Upon the proclamation, they all came in, both tag and 
7 fly.— S penser. ^ 

Tag rag, or Tag-rag and bobtail [ Lota ] ^^'1, ^ 

The lowest class of people ; the rabble e. g Fancy marrying a 

of a low rank of life, and havine your house filled with her confounded 

tag-rag and bobtail relations.— T hackeray. 

Tail of a comet ^ A luminous tram extending from the nu- 

cleus or body often to a great distance, and usually in a direction op- 
posite to the sun. 

Tail of a gale [ Nautical ] 5(tcp ^ The 

latter part of a gale, when the wind has greatly abated. 

Tail of one’s eye PPl'l The corner of the eye e/. 'Out of the 

tail of one’s eye, t. c,, with a side-long glance 
(A) Tailor’s dagger ( or Sword ) ^'5 A needle 
Take a back seat ^ 'srk®Tt5J ’1?l Take a subordi- 

nate position c g The important question of Malaria was made to 
take a bad seat in the deliberations of the conference. 
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Takoabird’s 6y0viewof?^5?l§i5^5^ra opil 

Wtfi' PRi^ OfPtCS »tt!I ) Survey ( objects ) from 'a great height, 
]ust as flying birds do « ^ We took our stand upon the small hill, 

and took a bird's eye mew of the battle [ Hence ] ’ll 'ol'il 

isim See superficially and somewhat indistinctly : e, g. Paine 
takes a bird’s eye view of things, — H azlitt. 

TTako a brief C^si CirtTOt? fwsil ist^ ^ Undertake a case. 

Take a buab Rttt'Ht 1*11215 at?*) 5151 Have recourse to, or betake one's 
self to a bush e g The bird tried to take a bush , 

Take a city or plaoa C?ts( TO 51 ^5 ^ISRI ^fssl ^ Capture a 
city or place. [ opposed to the mere 'pass.' 

Take a olaas *tfW5 ?’85l Take honours in an examination, as 

Take a course c^t^i ’Pt bstI Go by a particular way. PFplf’I 

■^1 Adopt a particular method of procedure or conduct e g, 
if a right course be taken with children, there will not be so much need 
of common rewards and punishments. — L oCee. 

Take a cursory view of crit^l^ Pf’H 51 ’tfW 5i?l1 Examine cursorily 
without much care or attention e g, I have no time to go into the 
details , I must therefore content myself by tail iig only a cursory 
view n/your book. 

Take a double-first fT5Pr3f*inni str'l® « etlft^PTlf^ >5^ ^ 

ststsi 05^5 '‘*1515' ’ittuFlS ?a51 Take a degree, at Oxford, with 
first-class honours in mathematics and classics. 

Take a drive stlol sf^l Drive in a carnage. 

Take a drop ( or glass ) too muob 'S[?®f55 55 5l8irt, 5W*1 
Imbibe more drink than one can bear , be the worse for drink. 

Take a false step c^t5 ^ 551 Commit a blunder or error. 

Take a fancy to ( C5ft5 51 5115158 ®55 ) C55m RSl Have an in- 
clination or liking for (rather out of caprice than reason) e. g It is 
said that a man wished to buy a horse, but his wife ^ 00,5 s/aecy io 3 
grey mare, and so pertinaceously insisted that the grey mare was the 
better horse that the man was obliged to yield the point — Brewer 

Take a fence C5>5l f%5rlt5l 5l'85l Leap over a fence. 

Take a grinder 1*1531 5l5 5^35 *1?;^ 5151 5tf5’Fl'^ 5^(551 t5t5l5 

jj^st 5pf‘l5‘3 5?!’! the left thumb to the nose, and work a visionary 
coffee mill round it with the right— a gesture of contempt. 

Take a hair of the dog that bit you C^ilttRl ®t5f1 After a debauch take 
a little wine the next day , take a cool draught of ale in the morning 
after a night’s excess 

Take a hair to draw a waggon [ Proverb ] ^31 ftsi 5t®’t ttPtra 5l'85t , 
Ptt<fitl'(5 ^tsf T5l Act foolishly and to no purpose. 

Take a hammer to spread a plaster I ProoerS ] »l?l55%'5 5l ‘g'l 5ti^. 
sit*fftC!5 5JS5 <(5l '*[<15 C5l=ft5 5® ^ 5151 Act foolishly. 
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Take a high place ^3l, 5f«tj 

Occupy an elevated position ; be ranked as a noble character. 

Take a hint ( ^ M ^51 51«5rl Grasp the mean- 

ing of a hint (made or thrown out by some body) • e I took 
the hint, , opened fhe door, and the muse entered —Warren'. 

Take a horn [ Colloquial and Low ] spf ^It'Stlt Take a’ drink, especially 
of some spirituous or intoxicating liquor. 

Take a joke 4t§| ^ Bear a ]oke or taunt : e, g. He who cannot 

tahe ajoie should not make one. — M cMordie. 

Take a leaf out of another’s book ’Hi , 

3 rt?[ jppsf 25^^ Imitate 

another's mode of action . adopt another’s plan with a view to attain 
the same result e ^ I thought I was taking a leaf oat of your book by 
being careful to make the best bargain I could. — Trollope. 

Take a leap in the dark sfl stftsrt c^t;i ^ 

istf® ^e?rl Undertake a hazardous work without reflecting 
for a moment what the result would be. 

Take a lesson from fi{^) S’tPrt ^ 

^ OTpPrl ^ Receive instructions from ; try to imi- 

tate ( one ) ; follow the example of eg The finest diplomatists in 
Europe might have taken a lesson from the corporal.— Lytton. 

Take a likeness C5^9l cistsTl Draw a portrait e g. He travelled the coun • 
try, and took likenesses for fifteen shillings a head. — Goldsmith. 

Take a fancy or liking to ( pFp ■sf^ ) ?e?fl . 

’IPl ^ ^ Be attracted towards ; conceive a feeling of 

satisfaction in , take a fancy to e. g. Critics, having first taken a hking 
to one of these poets, proceed to comment on him. — D rydbn. 

Take a post to kill a bee— Same as ‘Take a spear to kill a fly'- g v. 

Take a new (or fresh) lease of life Recover. 

Take a pride in ( pfM fwt ) csth’f 'Hll, ’ll 'SftW Feel proud of ; 

take delight in. 

Take a resolution ^ Form and adopt a resolution. 

Take a ride to Tyburn f ’flu’ll Go to one’s hanging. (The 

last criminal was hanged at Tyburn in 1783 , after which the executions- 
were carried out at Newgate) 

Take a rise out of [ Colloquial ] ’fRisI ( ) 'f’Tg'l ^ Take- 

the conceit out of (a person) by making him ridiculous. 

Take a risk Assume danger [Hence] flsfl ^1 Insure. 

Take a shoot "sife oit^t »i’f ^ ‘ic’t 

’ll ^Wl JJ’lt'fl ’Rl Take the most direct course or means j move or act 
with swiftness and directness \Untfed States phrase^ 

Take a side ^[C<0 <51^ ^ Join one party im 

opposition to the other 
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Take a eight sitOT §<1? 'icsl '«rt^ -jilPnrt ftijt?! 

^1— PFl^ ^''ll Tat? Tt? STl*! Tal Put the right thumb to the 

nose and spread out the other lingers, to express disbelief in any words 
spoken 

Take a spear to kill a fly ^1*11 'Rtfai’S tflMI 

Act foolishly. 

Take a step or measure erPtr*! S'!!? T?1 Adopt some means 

* g Wherever the mind tales step, it is to put itself at one with a 
larger class, discerned beyond the lesser class with which it has been 
conversant — Emekson 

Take ( a thing lamiss or ill ( CTl? ft?? ) fstt? 5^1 Till , Tpr TO T?1 j 
Rai? ^tll Accept ( a thing ) in a wrong view, or in an unfriendly 
spirit , be offended at ( a thing t e g. You will not take it amtss if 
1 take a cousin's privilege — Trollope. 

Take ( a thing ) in snuff [Shakespeare\ Oitg iRl, f???' ?ail1 Take offence. 

Taka a tree §<1? Run up a tree c g. The cat tool the 

Uec with wonderful celerity. 

Take a turn fSfftst ejiFPf Take a brief walk round a place e I 
will tale a turn in your garden, — D ryoen. tsl? T| 

ist^ <t1 Tt?! Change in a direction , take a different form 
or aspect e, g. At length his complaint took a favourable fiii n.~ 

_ Macaulay, 

Take a walk CTjtttrt Walk, 

Take abaok T?1 Surprise . confound, [ Generally used m the 

passive form See Taken abaok ] c ^ To hand in a dead woman 
might take him ab>ck, as it had taken me— M rs. Wood. 

Take about tIsI ’iteifl Carry about 

Take aotiou Ttt^ Tiff Do anything practically. 

Take advantoge of ( CTPi ftro? ) t?Pl<tl ?1 sttfl t? 1 Avail of the 
favourable opportunity offered by , make use of a favourable state of 
things to the prejudice of e,g. The French were entirely aware of 
the difficulties of the English, and intended to tale advantage of them 
— Froude 

Take advice ^151 TJl , "TOl? ’iftr T?1 Consult with others. 

T?l Consult a physician. 

Take after ( Tl?tT8 Tl ert? Prfea ) TtFliI‘IT?1 Learn to follow, copyi.. 
imitate eg. He iaier a/<er a good pattern — Webster ( ) 

Resemble e. g The son takes after his father — Webster 

Take aim SW T?t Direct the eye or weapon , aim e, g. No man was 
past amendment, every heart lying open to the shafts of reproof, if only 
the archer could take a proper atm — Goldsmith 

Take air (CTPfSSfW) Be divulged or made public, 

be disclosed, as a secret e. g The story has taken air — Webster. 

Take airs to one’s self siPSt Tf? anrfff T?1, ^ CTSt? Give one’s 
self proud airs , show a haughty gait. 
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Take alarm Be alarmed . e, g. The whole army took alarm 

and fled precipitately. 

Take along sf^’Tl ^f^9l , si'S^ Carry,' lead, or convey. 

Take amiss ; 'S[5rM Resent , take it ill • take in a 

bad light. 

Take an affront ?? Tolerate or endure an affront r 

e. g. ' He will take an affront from no man. — Webster. 

Take an interest in ( fro ) ^ frtWtif C^«f ’Nl Feel interest- 
ed m ( a thing ). ( isrl^ ) ^ Feel sympathy for ; 

be concerned about the good of e, g, I ask this betause I fait an 
interest m you. — Dickens. 

Take an oath -sRl . ^ Swear declare or promise 

solemnly «. g They will spare the women • but he tells me they 
have takin an oath to give no quarter to the men. — Thackera?. 

Take arms, or Take up arms "sts sf^'l ^1, ^ ’ll *t3F5l 

orss'l Commence war or hostilities e, g. The people impatient of the 
hardships which they had endured took arms in a tumultuary manner. 
—Robertson. 

Takeaway Remove: e,g. The long and danger- 

ous labours of the indefatigable ambassador were at last, it seemed, 
about to prosper and bear fruit, when in the moment of success he was 

taken away.— F roude. ( C’Ffi ’fR'® ^?|1 Cause deprivation 

of e, g It was a bill for away the votes of the bishops — 

Webster 

Take away fcord ^Fsi Lessen j reduce e. g. The cons- 

ciousness of the difficulty and anxiety with which perfection has been 
attained must take away from the pleasure of the finest performance. — 
f^AXLflTT 

Take away ' one’s breath* ■ffe' 

^ Excessively surprise, 

or frighten a person . e g. He was so polite, he flattered with a skill 
so surpri-ing, he was so fluent, so completely took away her breath, 
that when he Anally begged permission to deliver a valedictory oration 
to all the young ladies. Miss Billingsworth, without thinking what she 
was doing, granted that permission. — Besant. 

Take away the sting of ( ) cy*l5Ftl ^ ’Rl, 

^ Remove the painful part of e g. 

In his intercourse with the world, he appeared ignorant of those arts 
which double the value of favour and take away the sting of a refusal. 
—Macaulay, 

Take baok «Ijl3}'^«| ’RI, srsirl Receive back. {Colloquial] ^ 

■^1 Retract •' recall • e. g He took back the offensive words. — 
Webster. 

Take bearings srssi . Ascer- 

tain by the compass the position of an object. [' Hence, ;5^.J ’ll 
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11^51 ^*frtC51tB=II ’FSl Ascertain the condition of things 
when one is in trouble or perple\tty 

Take bread and salt ^?I1 Take an oath. [ Bread and salt wore 
formerly eaten when taking an oath j, [ fast, &c. 

Take breakfast, dinner, supper att!5tlt*ttfT C3t^ ’f^ll Eat break- 

Take broatb.ti5l5tStH,felft Stop, as from labour in order to breathe or 
rest , be recruited or refreshed e g. After completely exhausting 
himself, he stopped to Ukc hi calk — DickgKs 

Take by Storm ^ ’tfftltrt 

Capture ( a fortified place ) by making a violent assault, as by 
scaling the walls, forcing the gates, and the like, etpl^ ^ SPlfifS 

Ifettl Become suddenly famous or popular ( as, an actor ) 

Take by surprise jrsH 'ajtjfvii) ^ifiigrt?! ^ Capture ( a 

place ) by making a sudden and unexpected assault. *1^ 

'«F5^^53tC^ ^ Come upon unawares f=nigpt^5t 

•TMttnl C?QSl Strike with wonder or astonishment or perplex, by some- 
thing sudden and unexpected c. g. The death of Charles H took 
the nation hy cui prist — Macmilay. 

Take by the beard tft(^ 'fll, ^<1^ ( *1^ ’Pfinil ifg] 

PI litipt^fll ’Ittcs ’ll ’IkH Seize or grasp ( anything ) firmly, so as not to 
let it slip e g We cannot, in the universal imbecility, indecision, 
and indolence of men, sufficiently congratulate ourselves on this strong 
and ready actor, who took occasion hy the beard, and showed us how 
much may be accomplished by mete force of such virtues as all men 
possess — EvieRsoN. 

Take oare 5^111 Take heed j be careful c g TaU can not to 
sleep. — Lily Soward. 

Take oare for ( c?tv( '^1 ®tgl Be solicitous about : 

e. g God doth take caicfoi oxen — Bible, 

Take care of or about ( pptH ^ ^1 . 

’Flu Have the charge of , care for • superintend or oversee : 
c g (I) Take care of the light, it will go out — Lily Soward ( 2 ) 

Take eaie o^the minutes, and the hours will take care themselves 

Proverb, 

Take oare of number one vi^tcg fv|Ci^’gt< vsjcgg'ivpgi Look 

carefully after one’s own interest, without any regard for the interests 
of other persons 

Take oare of the minutes, and the hours will take oare of them- 
Bolvea \Proverli\ f’l^'gPra iRf ^ vRl ^«r | 

Take care of the penoe, and the pounds will take oare of them- 
selves [ Proverb ] vtgiftef^ ’If w ’Flu 

gfte’fWgi’ITraf^’lt’t’Ffilfll tfcl ’FtC»t ^{ggl gt^g Econo- 

mise in small matters, and you will see that you will amass a large 
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fortune ; small savines make up a large fortune. [ cf^ A penny 
saved is a penny gained]. 

Tafee oherge of , ^5 srs?! 

Have the care, management or custody of ( a person 
or thing ) e g. Out at sea the captain is absolute master of his ' 
vessel, but when nearing port a pilot joins the ship and takes charge 
o/her.— Glasgow Herald. ' 

Take oognizanoe of (c^ ort^l ?l 

^ 'tW Hold the right to take notice of and 

determine, as a cause- e. g ’Tis not a question whether there are 
oSences of which the law tales cognizance, but whether there are 
offences o/ which the law does not^ai^e cognizance, — Emerson, 

Take cold— Same as Catch cold (which see). 

Take colour from (c^ptg f?|r|) ^cs 451 ^ ’ll ^ Derive- 

a distinctive shade of character from e, g. It was the most fortunate 
day of his life, the day from which his subsequent years their 
colour,— Macaulay. 

Take counsel siill ^1 Advise mutually • consult with 

one another e g All the chief priests and elders of the people took 
counsel against Jesus, to put him to death.— B ible. 

Take counsel with ( =4 ) vt?(M 451 

Advise with . consult e. g. Military men are seldom disposed to 
take counsel •with gownsmen on military matters. — Macaulay. 

Take courage or heart ^ Have courage not to be 

disheartened, dispirited, or despaired e, g "Take courage, lads, and 
on to the combat " 

Take credit for, ( ) m C4w Plt*t ^ Think that the merit of 
( doing a piece of work ) is due to one's own self. 

Take delight in •^1, ^ Feel pleasure e g. 

Few are so wicked as to tale delight 
In crimes unprofitable. — D ryden. 

Take down ^ Bring down, as from a high, or higher 

place. Bring lower, depress; as, to take down 

pride, or the proud C4^ Swallow • as, to tale down a potion. 
'5|fifj|| C5r«T( Pull down ■ puli to pieces e, g. The scaffold was 

then taken down, ®rsi[l Record . write down e, g. I will take ’ 

ifowK the speeches in our court for, practice — Dickens. 'Off’ll 
Attack, make an attack upon. 

Take downapeg[Co«oyMtaZ]ft4^,'®t^f5r5 4l ’551. 4’1 ^ 1 . 

^ Take down . humble . e g. The brilliant young athlete wanted 
taking down a Literary World. 

Take effect SpSliilW 5S1l1 Produce the desired effect ; be effectual or 
efficacious . e. g. (i) This medicine is sure to take effect, ( 2 ) The- 
shot did not take effect — Kaye, istfll 5S5l' Come into operation e, g. 
The new law will take effect from the next month. 
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Take eggs for money [ Colloquial ] 

^5l Be put off with mere promises of payment. [ An "egg” is a 
symbol for cipher or zero ] , 

Take exception (against or tot Ofl^ iHil , ^31 Raise an objection • 

find cause of offence eg. To every one of the few protestant wit- 
nesses who had said any thing material, some exception was taken,-- 
Macaulay. 

Take exercise Exert •thel body for 

the sake of keeping its organs and functions m a ^ healthy state- e, g'. 
He takes exercise on horseback. — W ebster. ' 

Take fire citstl, Sit Become ignited or inflanjed e. g. The * 
house foci j^ze, and was reduced to ashes ^ Be inflamed 

with anger e, g The boy is so fretful that if you rebuke' him a little 
he will at once take fire. SiftPlS feij Become excited e, g. The 
imagination of Peterbrough iookfae — Macaulay. 

Take flight *|5lPtiI Take to heels . run away , flee e, g. 

At the cheerful light, ' ' ’ 

The groaning ghosts and birds obscene take flight, — DRYostf, 

Take for ( faff iff^st ) Regard or look upon as supposed 

to be eg (i) He took that for virtue and affection which was 
nothing but vice in disguise.— S outh '(2) We take a falling meteor' 
for a star —Cowley I 

Take for better or for worse 'sfw® 35^1? g] ajsfui ’ttif 

"an^l «fl Marry a woman no matter 

what the future prospect might be, or circumstances in life might get 
better or worse 

Take for granted ( ) 'ft’Ft'a sietl ^ , Jfisj 

iral Admit or suppose to be true or correct ( though nolj direct- 
ly proved ) , e g We must not be deceived by appearances, or take 
for granted that things and persons, are what they seem to be — 
Brewer. 

Take French leave [ Colloguial'\n\fe%i4^ ftsflS sfl stfeil ifPt =I 1 ftut 
Take ( a thing ) without asking, leave or giving any, 
price. [ The allusion is to the French soldiers, who in their invasions, 
take what they require, and never wait to ask permission of the 

^ owners or pay any price for what they take — Brewer j 

ssRfSff® ifl SI'S!!! Not to take permission from proper quarters , fqiittl 

^9| 1 %'^ ’ll C^tPtPT ’isitSff ’Hi Depart without 

permission or notice , disappear surrptitiously eg As I was certain 
I should not be allowed to leave the enclosure, my only plan was to 
take French leave, and slip out when no body was watching. — S teven- 
son. 

Take fright ^ Get frightened. 

Take from ( ppfl pFl ^1, Depnveiof e, g. 

Gentle gods, take my breath from me. — S haekspeare. ( 'pFg 
) PlPiW Subtract from. §tff Dimmish e, g, 

' ’ i< I 
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Nor your unquestioned integrity 

Shall e’er be sullied with one taint or spot 

That may take f tom your innocence and candour,— M assinger. 

Take from life ofPmi ( ftaitl? ) '®rt^ Draw, as a portrait 

from a living original. ^ ’ 

Take ground to the right or left [ MaWary ] hjgnai^ #Ft«| ^ ^ 

ft?® ’R! ’ll C?e5l Extend t^g jjne gf troops to the right or left 

( ^ Move, ag troops, to the right or left. 

Take heart— See Take courage. 

Take heart of grace 'S[?if 55 rtc® 5 rtipitft® 5 ? 95 l: '*PPm ^ 1 ; CFlii 

ftW 9531 Be encouraged by favours shown ; take courage • e, g. 
At length Mr Furner, taking heart of grace, ventured to doubt whether 
the doings described would have been tolerated by any head-master 
worthy of his high and responsible post.— Norris. 

Take heart to ci?Fl JHaWW ^1 Pay heed to ; apply oneself to, 

Take heed 9atrt , rro '931 Be heedful, careful, or cautious • pay 
attention : e, g. Take heed what doom against yourself you give,— 
Dryden. 

Take heed is a good read 5 Take heed is surely speed [Pmerbs} 

Take heed of, to ( wFl ftW3 ) 'siCSiW’t <5f«3l ; ’F31 Attend to j care' 

for • e g. The upper classes only thought of the present enjoyment j 
they took no heed of the future. — B uckle 
Take hold 313® 98?l1 Be fixed e. g. They find their way into the 

soil, send out rootlets on all sides, and thus tale firm hold, — The P. 
Readers. 

Take hold of, on 331, 3ft3l 3l 3»f1 Seize • grasp • e. g. (i) The 
Englishman has accurate perceptions , takes hold (?/■ things by the right 
end, and, there is no slippenness in his grasp. — E merson, ( 2 ) My 
soul took hold on thee.— A ddison. 

Take home to one’s self ( ^ C 3 *t *31^ 31311 

^ftsl 5('83l Receive { a thing ) into one's heart considering it to be 
applicable to himself . e, g. Every man should liaie home to 
himself the awful truth that he is guilty of many sins before God.— 
McMosdie. 

Take horse C3f^ Sigt Mount and ride a horse. '®t3tC3t9C1 iW 93i Set 
out on horseback. C3t^c3t3 ’931 Be covered, as a mare. 

Take Ul »|ipl Become ill. 

Take in t3f33l ®r93l Inclose ; fence : e, g. The Municipality has taken in 
this plot of land for a public latrine. T3l ; 3t3l ^ Encompass 

or embrace , comprise , comprehend 3f3l, '8^1^ ®rS3l 

Draw into a smaller compass , contract ; broil or foil : e. g, Vour coat 
IS too large ; get the tailor to take it in, — McMosdie, 331 ; 
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Cheat j circumvent gull , [ Colloqmal ] . c.g Last winter 
he called himself Lord Charles Templeton, and tuol tit the whole 
society of Florence —Norris, ’Flu , Itilil Receive into the 

mind or understanding , comprehend c, g Some bright genius 
can talc in a long train of propositions.— J Watts. Tfiic® 

^ ^’851 Admit , receive e g. If you take in a 

he, you must tale in all that belongs to it.— EMaRSON. ( JltsiNviaitfit ) 
f!mf5pS!iii:»t apiil Receive regularly, as a periodical work or newspaper 
5i?l 518111 Win by conquest [ Obsolete ] c g. 

For now Troy's broad wayed town 
He shall tale tn — Chapsiak 

Take in a reef or ao '^1 Reduce one’s expenses. 

Take m good part— See In good pert 

Take m hand ( CTFi iplg ) sfenl. ( CTtn ) atp Under, 
take e g Since I have taken the work in hand, 1 must finish it 
before the Easter holidays commence. 

Take in ill part <3t51'5t«at?‘l 511 PfFifaiigc®) gf 

5851 Receive in unkindly or unfriendly spirit . be oEended at e. g 
He was not justified in taking my humorous remarks i« til fart 

Take in tow gf ft=F5T ^ ftst SKgUl si^l iiteiil, m Stfgsl «ittn 
iltfllll Draw along in water by means of a cable or cJiain e. g. You 

will find It much easier to take a heavy thing tn tow, grfgjij 

( tsl^iCT ) Sifej ftw Slftsl «iti!i gfatrl , f ^1^8 ) e^siPHi sis ijgg 
gfgl Help a person forward by doing his work for him take charge of 
[ tolloqtttal ] e,g Take this boy tn few and you will see that he will 
soon become a man of business f^rstlg ®I85l , C2t^ ifgl Take into 
custody , arrest [ Colloqmal ]. 

Take in vain «roiN ’Fgl. ^ g1 gsfi ( ntjs) 

jpira g^l tflm *IW Employ or utter in vain, as in an oath e, g. 
Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vatn — Bidlh 

Take in With Resort to. ( egtg fe’lfRI liglq Deceit e 

or gull by means of. 

Take into acoount ftrrtcgg gcrg Sgl , fgtgFgl ^ , si'll ^1 Take into 
consideration , consider; have regard to e g This is easily intelli- 
gible, if we only take info accoii’t the loss to Rome of an able King 
and the natural weakness of an unsettled government —Arnold 

Take into oonfldenoe ( ) frrflg 'sg’Wil ilPra ipitl ^1 PFtg 
"0^ pRU ^ Trust ( a person ) with one’s secrets • admit (another) 
into one’s secrets 

Take into ouatody Arrest , imprison. 

Take into one’s head ilPitsiCU Cft^l ^ 5585) ^1 Cifiltsi Fiji Be 
seized with a sudden notion. 

Take issue- Same as Join issue ( which see ), 
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<I) Take it ; 'sit^rt?' 'Sfta'tt It is' ‘my impression . I suppose 

e g. The manners of the polite world were not then, I take tt, essen- 
tially different from 'those of the present day. — Thackeray, 

Take it easy Be quite unconcerned. istiSfetf® ^ 

sfl ^sTl Be in no hurry. 

Take it ill ( c?t*l ) 'stsf ^ *11^ #I?l1 siw ^ ^ 'sijfsS 
Consider a thing to be wrong or improper ; be offended e g The 
Brahmins would take %t til if the ghee ran short at the feast — Me- 
Mordik, 

Take it m dudgeon ort^ <fa1 , ^ Take, offence ; be highly 

offended or displeased e g Once he had been very nearly in deep 
water because Mrs. Proudie had taken tt tn dudgeon that a certain 
young rector, who had been left a widower, had a very pretty gover- 
ness for his children.— Trollope. 

Tako it in snuff ^<11 , Take offence ; be angry or offended • 

e, g. You’ll mar the light by taking tt tn snuff, — Shakespeare. 

Take it into one’s head [ Colloquial ] c«t5rt«i 5®1 • 5ipj ^ 

Take a fancy , occur to, or suggest to, a person e. g. "Alas !’’ cried 
the tailor, "if they should ever take tt into their heads to live without 
clothes, I am undone.’’— Goldsmith. 

Take it out [ Colloquial ] isiCB? cfssl, ^ ^ 

Extort reparation • make good a loss e, g. < Can't you keep awake 
till you have stated your case 1 .. Come, old boy j you can take it 

out in slumber afterwards,— B esant. •tfl' 

’HI Exhaust the strength or energy 5 take physical exercise 
e g Her limbs were elastic, so that she seemed when she walked 
as if she would like to run, jump, and dance, which, indeed, she would 
have greatly preferred, only at Newmham they take tt out at lawn 
tennis — Besant. 

Take it out of [ Colloquial ] ( 5l«?|| Extort repara- 
tion from ( a person ). ( ) "ItJlf?!’? *1^* ^ Exhaust the 
strength or energy of • e. g. So they tried back slowly and sorrow- 
fully, and found the lane, and went limping down it, plashing in the 
cold puddly ruts, and beginning to feel how the run had taken it out 
o/them —Hughes. 

Take it upon one’s self '^1 5t?«| ^ Assume the res- 

ponsibility of ; undertake eg. If I do not induce you and your 
brother scoundrel to' surrender your present devices, I will take it 
upon' myself to blow the gaff on the whole rascally three of you.— D. 
C. Murray. 

Take its course Fsil ; ^ ^ 

Go on in its own way , proceed unresistingly ; perform its own func- 
tions • if g". Justice must »/sco«rj? against the parties implicated 
in the plot.— Dickens, 

Take kindly Jltifra Receive congenially, or with a 

good will e g There is one sweet lenitive at least for evils, which 
Nature holds out , so I took it kindly at her hands, and fell asleep — 
Sterne. 
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Take kindly to ( fTOi ) -s;?!!-? ’ll ^55] Be atiaclicd 

to with a good will apply to moit heartily . e q They observed and 
long rente nbered how Lindly little Wanen took to his boohs — 
Macaulay 

Take leave of 5?^ Bid adieu or farewell to t, 

I root /rase 0 / the good Samaritan, who sent with me two of hm sir* 

vantsto see me out of the wood — RuAnt feptiilti GfCtlt Be 
deprived of , lose e. g. The child has token leave of her senses — 
Diceeks 

Take liberties PtJtst^ 'S fttR ryflm vjuvtt a?t5?l ^ 

OBi*! ’tort'll ^ "Ffinil tK'll^lt^ Tl C5FR VtP 

Conduct one’s self in such a manner, as shows utter neglect of 
the rules of etiquette, propriety or courtesy eg As an old friend of 
Mir Jaffer, he could venture to take hbetUes — MaCaulm . 

Taka lodgings ^R1 sfaitl Put up ( anywhere ), lodge. 

Take measures— See Take a step. 

Take medtoine Receive in a physic. 

Take more shame to one’s self 'qt?3 Slake a 

still greater confession ( of olfcnccs ). 

Take mourning— Attend church the Sunday after a funeral. 

Take myword for it id 'siRBt ’Wl (JRT^5l) fTHl’R Believe 
what I say 

Take no aooount of ’Fill, ^ilf? ^1 Overlook. 

Take no denial ^3lt? ’Flu, ’si’^Ftil ’FfilPi ’ll fteiti , ctR finni 
C?p? iRl Insist on a thing e g You must dine with us 'to-morrow 
Please do not fail to come at the appointed time I would take no 
denial. 

Take not musket to kill a huttorfly [Pi orei i] 3i»ri v|l|i|C5 »tlf^ •s 1 

Tako note of ( C^FR ) vr orstil, srij 5fit) Pay heed to e g. He 
was still too intent upon his own thoughts, seemingly to iaic nohof 
any mark of recognition which might pass between his friend and his 
wife — TnALKERAY 

Take notice TO ^ Observe, or observe with particular attention. 

Take notice of TO ’F?! . Jffti?R siRlPrt’l JlTOCil riTJ ’Flu Observe with 
particular attention • take note of e, g. How ready is envy to mingle 

with the no‘'ces we take of other persons — ^VVatts. TTO R qsiCi! 

*1^105 ^51 'SPFl't vF^ , eSRq Show by some act that observa- 

tion IS made , make remark e, g The whole court took notice of 

the coldness and rudeness with vv hich she treated the poor girl 

Macaulay “ 

Take oath- See Take an oath. [ object to. 

Take objeotion to ( fwil ) ^’Ife S’lMd ^ Raise an objection to . 
Take oooasion ■qt viteill Seize a favourable opportunity, 

take advantage of an opportunity e g. Sin, taking occasion by the 
commandment, deceived me —Bible. 
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Take off tortBs? ^1, ^?l1 PRI ; '*(1^ ’Fal. Jnsl^sl sresl PRI Remove 
as from the surface or outside • e. g. The curate took off his hat and 
bowed by way of farewell.— Thackeray. ^jSsij PHl Cut off e g. 

With one blow he /tfoi ojf the vijlain's head, ^1 Destroy e g. 
The plague, which soon broke out, tooi off many lives, . 

Cif«5l Remove • invalidate e, g. It served to take off 
the force of his adversary’s argument istfrrt^ 'sigrfw 

Call or draw away e g. Keep foreign ideas from <?/ the 

mind from its present pursuit. — Locke, PfSjl Swallow e. g . 

He took off a glass of wine. — Webster, «tf^ ^ Purchase • 

take ID trade e. g. The Spaniards have no commodities that we 

will take off,— L ocke. tV| Ofptttl C>I^ ^sf C®t®r( ^ 

Copy , reproduce s e. g. He would lake off all their models in 

wood.— A ddison. *1^51 «rWt Mimic ; 

personate e g The ministers employ their time at the Council- 
board in making mouths at each other and taking off each other’s 

gestures for the amusement of the king.— M acaulat. "Ffsi^ OTS^I, 
Pind places for j dispose of [ Rare ] e, g. There ‘are 
more scholars than preferment can take Webster. 

^ Go ofi j move away • e. g. But 1 will 
taie oj^ from this sad discourse, only I shall crave your attention to a 

word of exhortation —B ishop Taylor, With- 

draw ; remove e, g He was against taking off the tax on news- 
papers in England, which the reformers represent as a tax upon 
knowledge, for this reason, that they would be inundated with base 
prints — Emerson. 

Take off one’s bands Relieve of (a charge or 

something that is a burden ). 

Take off the edge of ( Remove the 

keenness of, as of appetite, passion, desire, or argument e. g. But 
after the first edge of expectation was taken off, 1 began to suffer 
under the constraints incident to a young person m such a situation.— 
Db QdiNcey. 

Take offence ft?!®' ^|0?l1 ; wft <ral Be offended , find fault e. g. The 
court took offence easily at political allusions and attempted to suppress 
them — Emerson • 

Take oil to extinguish the fire [ Proverb ] essf ftw 

?lt«?!l TfSf ’Fill Act foolishly. 

Take on «ftil*l ^ill ; ftt^ ^ Assume ; take upon one's self j as, 
to take on a character or responsibility ( C*tt?F CSrt’ftft ^■) 
ftiil® 'sifs'l® v|\g| Be violently affected e g. The child takes 

o«at a great rate.— Webster. C^sRi*! sffti iFitl , 

, i?fttil'8 ®til ^ Claim a character ; assume or act s 
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part; e,g, I tahe not on me here as a physician —Shakespeare, 
C5Ffi 5^Ff?IC5 sratll Admit into service e. g. If you have no better 
man on your list, you may take him on,— Lethbridge ^?r| ; 

Pine , mourn [ Colloquial 1 e> g I say, Pen, don't take on 
because you are plucked,— Thackeray, 

Take on airs ®1y ist^ ’Bl Assume a foolish or 

haughty appearance or demeanour. 

Take on ( or upon ) one's self fiiran af?'! 

Assume ; undertake e, g. He thought it necessary to take on 
himself the responsibility of laying an embargo on the exportation 

of grain.— Macaulay. (Wt!^ ''it? ^1851 Appropriate to one's 

self , allow to be imputed to one’s self eg Is it possible for parents 
to take upon themselves the physical sufferings entailed on their 
children by their own ignorance *— H. Spencer. 

Take on trust ( ^«I1) JIHSI ftittJi ’fRllfl ®ieil| Accept ( a state- 
ment ) to be true in the belief that the person who makes it may be 
trusted. 

Take ( one ) at a disadvantage sRJfl «it3Fsi‘| isiire® ciRl 
Surprise (one) when he is quite unprepared for his defence . take (one) 
by surprise e g. We determined we would sift the matter to the 
bottom and no more expose ourselves to be taken at such disadvantage, 
— Froxidk, 

Take one at one’s word TRtt'8 ftrtn ^ Believe whar one says 
eg If I should decline all merit, it was too probable the hasty 
reader might have taken me at my iwri —G oldsmith, 

<StF5f5 Agree with one e g. 1 take you at your word about 
world , and as you own it is wicked, and that it tires yon, I ask 
you, why don’t you leave it ’ — Thackeray 

Take (one) toy the toeard 5^5178 irtfe 'Spll Seize one by his beard. 

[Hence] 81^ 81^*1 W51, ’Bl Behave contemptu- 

ously towards ( a person ) , insult ( one ). [ The phrase is taken 
from the Jews who considered it a great insult if any one touched 
their beard ] c. g. They were not without pride that a poor country- 
man of theirs should have taken by the heard the great Italian priest, 
— Frocdb ^ 

Take ( one ) toy the hand +1^1 <8 ^ gfei) pru) ^t8if| Lead ( a person ) 
seizing him by the hand vt?) s(if»[s| W51, ’ifivlPi'O Bl Guide or direct 
(a person) e g. 

Perhaps my God though He be far before. 

May turn, and take me by the band and more — 

May strengthen my decays.— Herbert. 

Take (one) down a peg ( or, a peg or two ) 'srf^sipl ^ Bl. 

^ B1 Take the conceit out of ( braggart or pretentious 
person ) e, g 

Trepanned your party with intrigue, , 

And took your grandees down a peg. — Butler. 
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Take (one) for all in all ortc^ >85*1 Take 

{a person) such as he is , with all one’s perfections and imperfections : 

g. Taie its inhabitants for all i« all, and I believe we shall not 
easily find a peasantry which would completely sustain comparison 
with them. — R uskin. 

Take (one) in ( Conduct { a person ) into a 
room, Tf!\ Cheat or gull (a person). (See Take in]. 

Take (one) in tlie fact ( PFt^l tikss ) >1113 

^fffl Detect ( one ) while in the act of ( committing a crime ). 

Take (one) into a secret 

Take ( a person ) into confidence and disclose the secret to him. 

Take (one) napping [ Colloquial ] ( ( ^<( 1 ; ) 

Come upon (a person) while he was quite unprepared, 
or in a careless or unguarded state. 

Take one’s chance •^{551 arp ?8l!l Venture 

in an undertaking relying on one’s fate. 'S[^? 1s[f3 ^ Resign 

to one’s fate : e. g. They must surrender at a discretion, and take 
their chance, — Frotjdb. 

Take one’s choice f^ic^ Take what one wishes. 

Take one’s conxse 'srtvtaitu FSit, ^ ^ Act according to 

one's pleasure ; pursue the measures of one's own choice. 

Taka one’s cue Pt ^ 3t?l «nrt ^ -sRil Take the part one is 

to perform • e. g. The servant takes his cue, and flies — Whitehead. 

WH'H’t Take any hint or intimation e,g. 

High sheriffs, magistrates, and grand juries took their cue from 
the Castle, and hesitated to embroil themselves with their Catholic 
neighbours. — F roudk. 

Take one’s degree pfFi Obtain a Unu et- 

sity distinction in recognition of one’s attainments • e g. Goldsmith 
remained at Trinity College until he took his degree.—BhkC'S., 

Take one’s departure Depart. 

Take one’s ease Make one’s self comfortable 

Take one’s flight 5Rsi ^ ^ #Pi1 5l^3fl Make a hasty 

departure , fly or run away hurriedly : e, g. 

How fading are the joys we dote upon, 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those who soonest take their flight 
Are the most ^quisite and strong ; 

Like angels’ visits, short and bright, 

Mortality’s too weak to bear them long. — Morris. 

Take one’s fling \ColloqutaI] '®tJoiii}£iC!itw ^ ; ’ii? *1^ 

•tal Enjoy one’s self to the full ; indulge freely in amusement or fun. 
Take one’s leave ftiilll 5R«I , 0 ^ -sFUl. Fl«Ri1 Bid adieu or 
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farewell depart c. g Tlic party then broke up, and the gucUs 
tool thetr leave — Scott, 

Take one’s life ?Til. !iirii5| Pf^fl Kill one . t. g. Take viy 

life, but never taint my love — SiiAKCsprARr. 

Take one’s life in one’s hand n?t=PIl *}t’?l , s'i’ist ’il^’iti: 

’■ivtn «tw, fitH gra =1171 Run the risk of, or be in dread of, 
losing one’s life e g. Every man who then meddled with public 
affairs, loot his life tit his hand — Macaulay. 

Take one’s measure siajl Measure a person, as for a g.irment. 

[Hence, fi^iit atwely] fs? ifnnj Ptfir 'St^ni rffiwi ’T?! Find out, 

or form .in opinion of, one’s disposition, character, abilitj , See. 

Take one’s name in vain Hi ®tCH HlH rR*! 

IH'-llfir hr HIH51H HR! Usd one’s name lightl> or 

profanely , make u-,e of one's name in making flipnant or dishonest 
oaths [The c\prcssion is taken from the Bible, wherein the test runs — 
"Thou shall not lake the name of the Lord thy God tii vain ’’J. 

Take one's own course HTI TSeiHvS Act one’s plea- 

sure , pursue the measure of one's own choice 

Take one’s part or Bide Hrl^ntQ ’i'f ’fHl Espouse one’s party, 

cause or interest eg ft makes whole kingdom lake her trainer’s 
Waller 

Take one’s passage ch^R tRi ch^R ^ RfsR ®ityi 

Engage a seat or scats in a vessel 

Take one’s plaoo among (CHiR Epgif® i?«ltl Be ranked m the same 
class with e g. Some of xhem boon took their place omwig- the great 
cities in the world,— FRceinti, 

Take one’s rise HI Sfesl Spring , originate c. g. All wicked- 
ness likilh Its use from the heart. — R Nelson. 

Take one’s seat 'ttfiR H?3l, SHCHHHTHI Seat one’s self e g He 
had taken bis seat by the fire — Thackeray. 

Take one’s self in ’FJl Deceive or delude one’s self c, g. 

Here were two battered London rakes, taking themselves wt fo'r a 
moment, and fancying they were in love with each other like Phvllis 
and Corydon —Thackeray. 

Take one’s self off ’•1^51 Depart , go away e.g. Take 

your faro and take yourself off — Dickens, 

Take one’s stand on or upon ( CHiH fipp ©HH ) Stand on, ( 
fifg ^ C^tH ’Item Hl^CH -SHHI HsfHHI SUftH ©»tH ) HRi Hi Oml 
Rest on for support e. g I was not the person to be beaten off in 
this fashion. I took my stand upon the promise — Dfi Quincry, 

Take one’s trial Undergo trial. 

Take one’s turn ^Hl Occupy one's allotted place. 

Take one’s way »1H fill, Htafi ’FHt Set out. hs bcji 

Follow one’s own inclination or plan. 
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Take one’s whack [5'/aK£']'stt'Rt?'5t’toW5j Have one's share e.g. 
[ There were ] dinner parties, where the guests drank grossly, and 
even the school-boy took AtsaiAacfe.— Stevenson. 

Take order ^ ^ Take measures • make arrange- 

ments e.g. Is any rule more plain than this ; that whoever voluntarily 
gives to another irresistible power over human beings is bound to take 
order that such power shall not be barbarously abused ?— Macaulay. 

Take order with ippl ^ Check,— used by Bacon. 

Take orders ^ ^ Become a 

deacon or priest e. g. Though he never could be persuaded to take 
orders, theology was his favourite subject —Macaulay. ^ 

Receive directions or commands. 

Take out ’ll oi'G^ , ^ Remove from 

within a place , separate. '^1 Deduct e, g. Take out five from 
seven. ^^>4) Remove ■ clear or cleanse ; as, to ' take 

out a spot or stain from cloth, C*|^ ^ Put an end 

to • as, to take the conceit out of a man, JjtSf ’it'SSi Escort ; 

as, to take out to dinner. 

Take out a liceuae »i3r Secure a wri- 

ting granting permission to carry on a trade. 

Take out a patent ciirtn ^ ®tsd >^TOt5irt ^ 

c®t^ 315*1 TSl Procure a writing from the proper autho- 

rities granting, for a term of years, exclusive right to an invention. 

Take over ®t^[ SR*! ^ Undertake , take the management of. 

Take over charge ( of an office ) vlifg sR*! ^ Receive 

charge ( of an office ) from the former incumbent. 

Take pains *51151111 sRl Take trouble , make 

efforts ; labour e g, I have taken great pains to learn it. — Lamb, 

Take part in ( f’W’I ) CTt’l ora^, 'sit*! 315*1 Share in ; participate 
in e.g, ( 1 ) Russia had no means of any »» European 

affairs for some time to come.— Fbeeman. (2) They take part in our 
rejoicings. — Webster, 

Take part with ( ’Ft5t5l'S ) c^t^t W'evl 5| iilfsi® 5651 Unite with ; join 
with • e g. The nobles resisted as of yore , while Cicero retired to his 
villas and shrank taking part with either faction — Mkrivale. 

Take pepper in the nose 5S5l, 5i55l ^ Take offence e.g A man 
is testy, and anger wrinkles his nose , such a man takes pepper in nis 
«flse.— O ld Proverb. 

Take pity on or upon ( ^t5t59 ) 5515 ^145 5S5l, 5l 

3i5l^^ at^ ^ Be moved by the distress of (another), sympathize 
foe ; commisserate e g. He took pity on this young greenhorn of ® 
nephew, and wanted to open his eyes too —Thackeray, 

Take place rifsitS® 5851, 5^ Happen; come to pass: e.g. But fofj 
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Tako shap9 'oil^U *(^“1 '^?rl Assume a definite form or plan : 

e, g. Their consultations at last took shape and they hit upon a novel 
plan of executing their nefarious design. 

Take ship ( or shipping ) Embark. 

Take sides ^ <(>111 Join one of two opposing 

sides • take interest in one of the two parties. 

Take sight ^ SWJ ^ ^Rl Take aim • look for the purpose of direc- 
ting a piece of artillery, or the like. > 

Take soil '^t?l Run into mire or water. [Hence]' 

'^lapt 5(^*1 Take refuge or shelter e, g. O, Sir, you have taken 

soil here ? It is well a man may reach you after three hours' running. 
—Ben Jonson. [ goods on hand. 

Take stock Make an inventory of stock or 

Take stock in ( ^tsRtC? ) '®l'*t Stf"! Subscribe for, or purchase 
shares in ( a stock company ). ( ^ ^ 

Put faith in ; accept as trustworthy [ Slang ] e, g, Morse Dab him- 
self, however, never appeared to take much stock tn the geneological 
advantages he enjoyed. — English Magazine, 

Take stock of ( site®!? f^lN erst! Take account of 
the stock of. ( Make an inventory of [ Ftgura- 
ivoely ] ( c^fl^ ^ ^ ^ Make an 

estimate Of •«. g. (i) “You seem to have observed him very closely, 

considering your opportunities.”— J. Payn, ( Pwail ) ^ 

’Rl Ascertain the facts in regard to ( something )‘ e. g. At the 
outset of any inquiry it is proper to take stock of the results obtained 
by previous explorers of the same field. — Leslie Stes>hen. 

Take the air ^ ^ <11^ Go abroad . 

walk or ride out or fly e, g. I use exercise and take the air in the 
park.— C owper. 

Take the back track [ Colloquial ] Retrace 

one’s steps ; retreat. 

Take the bread out of one’s mouth ’ftfell 
Deprive one of the means of his subsistence • e. g. The workmen lookedi 
upon the loom as fatal to their trade, and feared lest it should at once 
take the bread out oftheif mouth, — Smiles. 

Take the breast Begin to suck the breast of the 

mother . e g. When an infant takes the breast^ it is impossible 
to say whether the action should be termed instinctive or reflex,— 
Huxley, 

Take the bull by the horns <fCR Seize a bull by its 

horns. [ Hence ] Encounter a difficulty 

or danger with courage • e. g. In his advance, he had not, as the 
phrase goes, taken the bull by the hot ns, or advanced in front of the. 
enemy’s fire,- S cott. 
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Take the m'ko[Sl<ing'i atRsPrtPt^ ^ 

Carry off the honours , rank first m competition ol any kind e g. 
The Wesleyans, however, tuie the cake, having by far the finest 
Church building in the city —American Newspaper, 

Take the chair ^ Assume the 

place of president • preside over a meeting. 

Take the chill ofi ^ Give a slight heat to • make lukewarm. 

Take the colour of ( f^p l ' 5 S‘I ^ atFI ’Ril Partake of the 
character of e. g Their imaginations, if not their opinions, iahe the 
colour e/the age, — Macaulay 

Take the cue 'Pi Grasp the hint e, g. The ladies took 

the cue and retired. — Eeade 

Take the edge off pFp €l3i5l Jtil ^ Weaken the force or point of 
{the desire, argument, appetite, &cl e. g. Over and above this Bentley is 
obliged to make two concessions which fait the edge off his argument. 
De Quincey 

Take the fault to one’s own door ftrara vitcj »r8ll1 Hold 

one's self responsible for any wrong done. 

Take the field PtPR ^ , jpitCTCH 'sttmtePl etfs 

^5l Be encamped , appear in the field of battle and commence 
military operations fptW si^ ?01ll Enter into a contest 

e g The general idea was that Dryden would tahe the field , and all 
the wits anticipated a sharp contest betweentwo well-paired combatants. 
—Macaulay 

Take the first stop ^ 5R1 Begin. 

Take the floor [Awmcan] ^ Get 

up from one's seat to speak in an assembly 

Take the gilt off the gingerbread { Colloquial ] ^ cror orstil Destroy 
or dispel the illusion. 

Take the ground ( sfWsf ) silElt'i li^l ’ll sists Become 

stranded said of a vessel. 

Take the helm (WPiPi^ta^) ^ Assume the direc- 

tion or management (of affairs). 

Take the hnff [ Colloquial ] fejil Be suddenly offended or 

enraged ■ e. g. Suppose he takes the huff, and goes to some other 
lawyer.- Rbade 

Take the imtiative (C’Ftsi atslPi ’Ffiitl orctrl . cif’lPi , 

^«1I1 Take the introductory step , be the first to move , lead ithe Uvay 
e, g, Cecil took the initiative in complaining to the French 
ambassador of the charges against her. — Froudb. > 

Take the law into one’s own hands ftcsra ^ 

isitaia «lt5«| SI1 5|!firal fsit^ ftstlj ^ ’ll 1P8 1n«lpl ’F?l Perform the 
functions of a law court ; inflict punishment to a person without taking 
the regular steps of going to a court of law e g. He was ready on 
every possible occasion to take the law into kis own and to ' 
execute upon the native races the wild justice of revenge,— Kaye. 
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Take the law of [ CoUogutal ] ( CJrt^’ifstl 
^91 Enforce the law against , bring the law to bear upon e g. 
She was as bad as he .. .She took the lam o/every one of her trades- 
men. — Thackeray. 

Take the lead ’I?FC5f9 Get ahead and take the foremost place : 

e, g. All the horses started together, but my grey mare soon took the 

hid, [Hence] ( C^t^l ^CSf fs(9ai ) ’HI Be the leader ; 

be the foremost man e g. The men who lake the lead in a caste 
meeting are those who have cool effrontery and the gift of the gab. 
— McMordik. 

Take the liberty ( 09? ’ll SCSI'S 9l Pm 9?^ 

’F91 Make free or bold ( to say or do something, not in 
strict accordance with the rules of etiquette or propriety ) e, g. This 
man sometimes took the liberty ot wearing his master’s clothes. — M. 

0 RXS • 

Take the meaaura of ( Compute the dimensions of. 

( PFtsf r*F|9 9l Ascertain the capacity or powers 

of e g. They had taken the measure of his mind and satisfied them- 
selves that he was not the man for the troubled time — Macaulay. 

^9l Judge fully of e.g. Grey had taken the measure 
o/" tile situation. — Frohde 

Take the name of God ®5t9tPRt sit*! 9Ff9?l1 ’F91 Swear by God «. g. 

Thou shalt not take the name of God in vain. — Bible 

Take the oath 51^1*1319 ’T^f^iC'l ^99 

W 9*91 Take the oaths of allegiance to the sovereign which a 
person has to do before he takes his seal in the House. 

Take the offensive '«rt3f9‘! 9^91 Be the attacking party 
Take the part of W5t9'8) *1^ '*19^99 9*91 Side with e g He had tahen 
the pari of the Earl of Arundel who was in disgrace. — Froude. > 

Take the pet [Colloquial] ^ ^f?t9| 9l 5l59l ^1 Get into a slight « 
of peevishness or fretfulness , be suddenly offended e g, * go 
trouble, and when your father, honest man, was diMppointeQjr 
the pet or got afraid, and ran away from punishment. SteveNSO . 

Take the place of ( '9*19 9l ’ft5t9;'3 ) ?t9 ^f«[9t9 ’F9I ; ( PFt9 FfP) 
^91 ; ( 9?m9« ) ’W at5'l ^ Occupy the place of ; s^ve the 
purpose of g. As soon as the statue was begun for itselt, ana 
no reference to the temple or palace, the art began to decline . ? ’ ^ 

extravagance, and exhibition tool the place of ihe old levapeie 

Emeesoh. , , , , 

Take the pledge — Same as Sign the pledge (which see). 

Take the rail CsPI^ttsK® 999 ^ Go by railway. , 

Take the reins of ( C9?t9 ftrp ) Pif 9 9l fif9t9 9^9 sRI 9?9l Take the 
management of • accept the main charge of. 

Take the ribbons etml ^9l Drive horses. 

Take the road efeic® '9f95 ^9i, mci ■sffS 5'89l Begin or engage in 
travelling. ^ 9?9l Engage in robbery upon the highway. 
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Take the say csRsni ’ll'*! PI ^ 

Ol^ferl CfS’II Taste meat or wmc before it is presented in order to 
prove that it is not poisoned. (Say "short for assay, a test). 

Take the 8hUlingt3PftT4Rc^f=IT5^t5Rt5 5t=?l 'it'i! 'SlS 

tffltil Enlist as a soldier by accepting the recruiting oHicer's shilling 
e, g. It was then that, not caring what became of me, I toot the 
Queen's shilling, and became a soldier —B L Farjeov, 

Take the shine out of ( ) surtfJfH ’fRtft tf^sl Out- 
shine j surpass • e'ccci c g You will become a riv.il potentate to 
my governor , but you will iah the shine out af him directly.— RrsnE. 

Take (the) silk Tftsf «rt^ 5Sil1 Be (as a barrister) appointed a 

King’s Counsel ( K. C. ), because he then exchanges his stuff gown for 
a sillc one. 

Take thostmgout of OFl^l ifTI »lt^C5gl535| Enable one 
not to feel the pain or evils of e g. The ignorant prattle of his 
children, when the labourer returns home, taUs out the sling of his 
poverty. — Lyttov. 

Take the stump :Rtifet)[ sfajpp^tSPfWstc’? aj^Mf ^ Make public 

addresses for electioneering purposes. [This is a United States 
phrase derived from the sneaker's originally mounting the stump 
of a tree, in the Western States or in the back-woods, in making hts 
address ] 

Take the tide at the flood »Rni Bicna csrmia? nTOi nl^lsf 

’PTOt si?S1 tttatll Enter a shallow haibotir with the full or flood tidci 

[ Hence ] C5?Pf^i*r rfCitit iSRIit i|?1 ’FSl Take advan* 

tage of an opportunity when it presents itself • e, g 

There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taicn at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries.— S iiakespe tan. 

Take the trouble (n?fii fws) (J^f Take pains e, g Whoever 

tales the tiouble to examine evidence, will find that the good men who 
wrote this had been deceived.— M icaucay. 

Take the veil 35 msi'HsffisiC’Flsf’lrffsftini at?-! 5F31 Accept 

the veil of a nun with a determination to spend the whole life in a 
cloister or nunnery e. g When you have taicn the veil you must 
not speak with men but in the presence of the prioress — Lamb. 

Take the wall «ttsf 5pl3t3 TO 3FW33 Jif?5 »tfil5f^tc^ PF|sf 
W5tt5I3 ficT »ifi|i|| ’It'asi Take the inner side of a walk, that is, the 
side nearest the wall, when encountering another person, [Hence, 
figuratively] '«K«lsftf5 JiUlTO '?t5l il^*| 3^31 Take the precedence e. g. I 
will tale the mall of any man or maid of Montague’s — Shakespeare. 

Take the water 'rpitirtlif siOTsI j%53 sRml nlettl Go into water readily : 
e, g, A dog takes the water. 
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TaketiiGWilllbr thedeed— Be satisfied with the wish to do a thing, 
when the doing of it has not been accomplished. 

Take the -wind out of the saBs of { 'm 

^ Gain advantage over ( another ) to his prejudice. ( c^fsf 5ft?}t5r?r 

355 PFN ftp 

•tft* P'1 Pi, CPl Weaken the force of e g. By thus 

interposing at once, he hoped to iaSe the •mhid out of the sails of a 
popular agitation, which he disliked and wished to avoid.— J. M' 
Carthy. ' 

Take the -word PI 'SllK’S Pi Begin to speak -.eg The colonel, 
left alone with his wife for the first time since he had come to town, 
made haste to take the word. — Howells. 

Take the -world easy ^ ^t^rtP Rt<f sri i?!?! ’ 

^3l ’Tft ^ ^ftfpl Jin^ntfbt'a Pip*! Pi Pass through life 

without being worried by work or cares and anxieties, and contented 
with what comes of itself- e g. Goldsmith # 00 ^ the world easy, but 
the world dealt hardly with him.— M cMordi®. > 

Take things easy— Same as Take the -world easy. 

Take time JTO Cause much delay ; occupy some time .eg. An 
appeal to Rome would tahe ititte , England meanwhile might be m 
flames.— F koddb, 

Take thought ^ fefttt ptf] , Be concerned or an- 

■■ xious } be solicitous [Bible). 

Take time hy the forelock IProverb] gcp ^ Wl ^ 

«fttP5 «ltftt?5 3ytpi! P Not allow time or opportunity to 

slip away, but make prompt and proper use of it. [Time was represented 
by the ancient Greeks as a bald-headed person having only a forelock 
on his head , any one desirous of taking "'hold of him, as he passed 
h}', was to seize him by the forelock • otherwise he would miss him, 
as he had no hair on the back of his head. Thus, if time once turned* 
his back, he could not be recalled] : e. g. We cannot catch timt from 
behind , he must be taken by the fm’eloch, — M-drsbll, 

Taketime when time is, for time will away [T’roperi] PS ■ 
'iffftt:® ^ pmtii P, ^ JiP Eftral I 
Take to ( Cpf ) etfg Pi Apply to' e,g They 

observed and long remembered how kindly little Warren look to 

his books.— M acaulay. ( Cpf ^ 'sitaiS swifl Move to; 
proceed to • resort to : e, g. The fox, being hard pressed, took to 

the hedge,— W ebster. ( cp| ) Jitp P’Tl, 'SffsiK Pi Resort 
or attach one's self to: e. g The defluxion, #0 his breast, 

wasted his lungs.— B acon. ( Cpt fspp ^ ) stf® 

• PJTl Be fond of ; become attached to e g. The world goes lU 

with the man who takes to drink — McMordie. ( cfHP f j% ) 
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^Betake to, resort to- e. g I had been digging, but had not 
luck, so I settled here and tool to farming.— Steve Beowk's Bontip. 

Take to account or task sVrjill 731, Reprove, reprimand; 

e, g. In a curtain lecture she took her husband <o task for his cruel 
conduct to his foe — Thackeray. 

Take to Banbury Cross [ Collogmal ] ^*13 Tfel Wt®! 't1'83tH 3l 
C5rtrftqj7 73l Rook or swing up and down, as a child e.g. She 
caught up little Miss Toodle, who was running past, and took her /o 
Banbury Cross immediately.— Dickens. 

Take to bed 113113 ’3ta!3 S}33 3'3l, *13113 *133 731 , *1311*1131 3?63l Lie down 
in bed ■ go to bed e. g When much perplexed with any problem 
he had to solve, his practice was to take to bed — Craik. 

Take to do with ( C7l3 fTl) *P33 7f33t3 W ^ ^ *l'e3l Undertake to 
deal with or execute [ use of intoxicating liquor. 

Take to drinking 3® *113 7{3ra 77113 731 Form the habit of excessive 

Take to flight 37133 731 Take to the heels • flee. 

Take to heart ( C7l3 f7| 3l3l ) 3C3 3171 7l3t® »tt«3l ; 3f3C» l 3^t*t 7573 
731 Be sensibly affected by , feel sensibly e g. She has fflilert her 
father’s death so much to heart that she will not be persuaded to eat 
anything. — McMordie. 

Take to one’s bed *131137 ?83l Betake one's self to bed ■ be laid up with 
illness eg It is quite true that at times he took to hts bed, — 
English Magazine 

Take to one’s bosom 3131 73t, 73K 73l Many ( Tl^lCTO ) 

33[ 7f33l 7031 Make an intimate friend of. 

Take to one’s heels *17133 731, Cire3l Take to flight, flee • e.g. 

With a joyous whoop the whole cluster of boys took to their heels,-— 
Dickens 

Take to pieces 78 7f33l pftI Separate the parts of , pull to pieces. 

Take to sea 3lf37|fe 73733 731, 3lf37 ^31 Become a sailor. 

Take to task— See Take to account 

Take to the bent [ Scottish ] ®!7 3l f37 7737 *17133 731 ; 771^1 C 7 l 3 
f37t[3^t7 *rt33111 *11031 Fly to the moors , escape from some danger 
by flight. 

Take to the heels 77133 731 Flee 

Take to the road 77t»ll 3lol3 33il-3l% 73733 73l Engage in robbery 
upon the highways e g The pewteier was unfortunate in his bust- 
ness, and took to the load — Sala 

Take to the stump 3713 37t3 7l7l3?1 ’^l 7l33l C7pl3 Go from town to 
town making mflaftimatory speeches. 

Take to wife 7fl^l7 4131 731 , { t7l3 33^17 ) f33l3 731 Accept as one’s 
wife , marry ( a woman ) < g. And this is the matter why inter-^ 
preters in that passage in Hosea will not consent it to be a true story, 
that the prophet took a harlot io wt/e,— M ilton. ‘ 
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Take turns ’tif ’tsT >21^ ('s(<'ki!tn^ 

C5tl^ ^tsl '«rt?t ‘SiW't '®ltf^Rl 'Sff® ^"351 ) Take each other’s 
' {)Iace successively ( in doing anything ) : e. If one or the other 
was ill, how nobly and generously his companions flocked to comfort 
him and take turns to nurse the sick man through nights of fever 
Thackeray. 

Take umbrage vifrf^rtvr c^rfrf ^ .. f^l%i 

Feel slighted and therefore resent . be indignant ; take offence e. g. 
If Russia IS anxious for peace, she cannot take umbrage at such an 
advance.— E. Newspaper. 

Take under one’s wing ’ll ^ Take 

under one's care or protection ‘ e. g. I shall henceforth take you under 
my mngs.—J, Payn. 

Take up ^fsBll Lift ; raise • e. g. She took up the 

candle and hurried away to receive the mistress of the house. — 
Dickens. 3iTt ^ Buy , as, to take up goods to a large amount, ift^f 
®r2?I1 Borrow, as, to take up money at the bank, 

Begin , as, to take up a lamentation, fetrtfsf® ^ ^ ^ 

Engross < employ • engage the attention with • e. g. Poetry 
takes me up so entirely that I scarce see what passes under my nose.— 

Pope, at?*] w( Take for a permanence «. g> Arnobms 

asserts that men of the driest parts took up their rest in the Christian 
religion.— Addison. «n[l , ^ Seize • catch • arrest • e. g. On 

a sudden Calcutta was astounded by the news that Nunkumar had 
been taken up on a charge of felony, and thrown into the common gaol. 
—Macaulay. Admit , believe ; e.g. The 

ancients took up experiments upon credit. — Bacon. ^ Answer 

by reproof, reprimand e.g. One of his relations took him up 
roundly.— L’Estrange. Occupy ; fill e. g. 

The negotiation for this Spanish marriage takes up a larger space m 

great books than you can imagine. — Dickens, 'srar 
Carry on or manage for another ; as, to take up the quarrels of our ' 
neighbours, ^ Comprise • include ; e, g. The noble poem 

of Palemon and Arcite takes up seven years. — Dryden. ^ ; 

«fe?i Adopt , assume * e. g. (i) The vague attraction of 
literature prevailed over the duty of taking up a serious profession.— 
Morley. (2) Most of our ingenious young men take up some cried*up 

English poet, for their model. — DrydeN/ ( Adopt 
( with a view to discuss or settle ) e, g. If one would study his own 
time, It must be by this method of taking up in turn each of the leading 
topics which belong to our scheme of human life and, by firmly stating 
all that IS agreeable to experience in one, and doing the same justice to 
the opposite facts in the others, the true limitation will appear. — Emer- 
son. { ) at?*! ^5(1 Adopt ; fix, as residence . e, g. Johnson 
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took up his residence in London.— Macaui a''. ( 'Tl ) 

li® Espouse l)ic cause of, accept 

for the purpose of assisting Jitef? TJl j *5hit? Collect or exact, as 
a la\ , levy e, g Tale up commodities upon our bills —SiiAKrsPrARr 

61T1 fiflU 451 Till Pay and receive ; as, to lake up a note at the banl.. 
fiili$5ail1, IW Stop [Obsoiele] e.g. Sinners at last /afci.pand 
settle in a contempt of all religion.— TrttOTSOK, Cl'lltl 

PtUteg Pi^’ttPl 'Stt5i3 T?l. *131 Begin where another left oE r (; 

Soon as the evening shades prevail. 

The moon talts tip the wondrous tale -Addison 

Take up arms- Sec Take arms. 

Take up arms for ( Tt 5 tira ) ^^51 rpstPt T?1 , ( TWn-e ) ’I’T' 3p;<i^ 

Fight in defence of , champion. 

Take up by the root Tl T51 Eradicate > extirpate 

Take up one’s oonnootion Tf 51 ’l-Mf enn Tfttil Oftil l ermi- 

natc one's relations 

Toke up one’s staff 5tfc! 53ii1 Set out on one’s travels. 

Toko up short 5^5 5551^51 ora5l , 5!^ ^ crest Check or answer 
curtly 

Take up the ball tos Tt*It5 »prai CTt5 Tlsi TSi 51 ssMI 5t!l Take one's 
turn in doing anything or speaking : e, g, Uoseneranl? took up tlu 
balt—Cr. Eliot ' 

Take up the bucklers ^5151 T51 , sR4tPI «Ef3 W Take up arms, 
fight c. g. Charge one of them to take up the bucklers against that 
hairmonger Horace —Decker. 

Take up the cause of— Same as Espouse the cause of. 

Take up the cross ’5:’i4f5«t55ttir 5f5?i5l5 5^5 «55t5 n® 5 Tii Bear 

troubles and afflictions with patience c. g. Let him deny himself and 
ttkt up bis eioss, and follow me — ^Bisle ’ 

Take up the cudgels for ( C5l5 frp 51 Tt^tTS ) 55tT ntaitP! ^si ^ 
5555^5 Till Engage in a contest m behalf of (some one or something) 
champion c g. On my showing him the correspondence, Delano 
immediately took up the cudgels for the widow — English Magazint. 

Take up the gountlet or glove 51^5 51 f55lPf 5^515 sra isilgis 

3l5tra ’^Tti! Tt«5l Accept a challenge e.g On the other hand 
Austria had only to conclude an offcnsive'and defensive alliance with 
King Milan, and the Czar must take up I/icifot'c thus, as it were 
thrown in his way —Spectator [ See Run the gauntlet ] ' 

Take up the glove— See Take up the gauntlet 
Take up the hatohet 5J5 T5l Make war. [ The phrase is derived from 
the practice of the American Indians ], 

Take up the running |iSa1 sfeiKt 5 te 5 | Go oE at full speed 

Take up the thread of { CTf5 fT15 ) 551 , ’Ifl5t5 '*lt 5 B T5| Resume ; 
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e. g. It was easy for Charles to yield and wait, and ]ust as easy for 
him to take up the thread of his purpose again, the moment the pressure 
was over. — Macaulay. 

Take up with { ^ ^ 5(r?[| 

Be contented to receive . receive without opposition e, g. In affairs 
which may have an extensive influence on our future happiness, we 
should not take up -with probabilities. — Watts iStl*! ^1 Adopt e g. 
A nation which could so soon take up with the language, manners, and 
religion of Greece, cannot be looked upon as a horde of Barbarians 
like the Persian invaders.— Freeman. 

Take upon one or one’s self ^ill , 5t?*I Appropriate to 

one’s self ; allow to be imputed to, or inflicted upon, one’s self. C#{ 

^ 51^*1 ^ Assume , undertake eg He takes upon 

himself to assert that the fact is capable of proof,— ’Webster. 

Take vengeance stCfll Avenge a wrong ; have one’s re- 
venge. [public. 

Take vent #rl ’I?! Escape ; be discharged, ’t®! Be made 

Take well with ( Be pleasing 
or acceptable to e, g. These remarks will not take well with him. 

Take wind ^?rl ’I®! Be divulged } become public : e. g. The 
story took wind — Webster , [depart. 

Take wing [ Colloquial ] ^ ’Rt Fly away , 

Taka with ( fVp: ^ 3?'85l Be pleased with : e.g. I 

took very much ifftth the story. T3l Please, — (Bacon), 

(Be) Taken aback ^?!l, ’I?! Be taken by 

surprise e.g I was taken aback to hear that a man of his position 
could stoop to such dishonesty. 

(Be) Taken ill ^5t *1^ Be seized with an illness , fall sick e, g. 
He was taken ill of the small pox and given over.— M acaulay. 

(Be) Taken in Be cheated, deceived, or guiled . e. g. You 

have been taken in by sharpers. — McMordie, 

Taken in the abstract 'sigr f^sT ^ 

«(f^C5f Considered absolutely, t e,, without reference to other matters 
Or persons e g. Taken in the abstract, one man is as good as an- 
other, but not so socially or politically — Brbwer. 

(Be) Taken ( or Caught ) in the feet *(sr| *1®) Caught red- 

handed . detected in the very act of committing a crime. 

(Be) Taken in ( or with ) the manner c^Ftfl ’itc® 

*151 Be taken in the very act. 

(Be) Taken up (Be) Arrested. ' 

(Be) Takeu up with ( pRC? ) Be occupied with : e. g. 

Most of his time is taken up -with hard study, ( ^ ) 

fit^ Be pleased with • captivated by .e.g, I am 

quite taken up with this author's style. — McMordie, 
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{Be) Takeu with m) im Be seized w,th e. g. He 

vWs taken mih a cold and stitches, which was, indeed, pleurisy.— 

Burnet. ( C^Ft^ PFgC® ) ftPltf?® ^5951 Be captivated by , be charmed 

with e,g. Cynthio was much lotWi my narrative — IaTlek. 

Taking all thiaga together ciitcS^ On the whole. 

Taking one thing with another ’iWs . On the whole ; 

on an average eg It is not to be denied that iaftin? 
mth another few terrestrial appearances are better worth considering 
than Mobs. — Carlyle, 

Tale of a roasted horse An invented story. 

Tale of a tab eiWW sttt A ridiculous narration. So called from Swift’s 
story of the same name. 

(A) Tale of the man in the moon 'sife spS , ’W A wildly 

improbable story. _ _ , 

Talent for ( C?PI ’FttWiI m ) PfC»i^ =5[tslft^ if^sl Natural capa- 
city for ( anything ) eg. lam not a good hand at this kind of 
business and have no talent for it — Dickess 
Talk ( a person ) over ’ll HJllt’Il ’FWt’Fe ’Sft’Rtil 

’fJl, «M’l1 Persuade (a person) to change 

his view and accept one's view, or to come over to one’s side e, g. 
Who could talk a creditor over as she could ?— Thackeray. 

Talk about ( ) ’l^ll ’ll ’F’Tt^el Speak of , converse about - 
e- £■- (I) Who asked you to idk about my affairs ? —Thackeray, ( 2 ) 
When a traveller talks to yon perpetually about his luggage which 
he does not happen to have with him, beware of that traveller 
Thaciceray 

Talk againat time *RWil ’K'ff ’FfiRIl 

^ Talk rapidly with a view to finish what one has to relate in 
a fixed time, . 

Talk away ( rpratWf ) '^nBlI Wtttl Ofew Consume or spend in taking 
e g. She talked away the evening pleasantly. 

Talk big ^ B’851 ^oa.g e g, John Bull may talk big when his 

patriotism is irritated — De Quincey 

Talk Billmgsgate "sW ’Nl, 'st’twRI •strain '¥irl Slang , scold 
in a vulgar, coarse style. 

Talk down (a person) '^’11 ’Ff^l ^<1 

Talk incessantly to a person and thereby make him keep 

silfincc ' 

Talk from the point 15111315) fTO 5tl«Sl ^ ’W Wander away 
from the proper question. 

Talk Greek 'sfil® ^ttl Talk 

above the understanding of one’s hearers. 

' Talk like a book 5pft»ftfs«)n?3tni ’flu 331 Talk pedantically, or in pre- 
f ternaturally well informed manner. 

Talk like a Dutoh tinole J(Cg?5lt3 st.ffsil ^ Rebuke with kindness. 
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Talk of ( ) 5fBn, ?t^ Jjr^t ^ Speak of ; converse 

about e.g. We 0 / books. — E mkrson. | 

Relate ; give an account of e, g. Authors talk of the wonderful 
remains of Palmyra —Webster 

Talk of an angel and you will see its wings [Proveib] Ofwtw 
^ ^ ; "«!t^ ^ 1" 

Talk ofthe devil, he will appear [Prooeri] »t*|3tP|s( sitH sil— OT 

'sttfjnri 'smi i* ( jjto 

^ s^Pscg TO cjf ?rf? 'srtPpH &»iff ® ^ ®t5l 
<!|^ ’isil ^5 ) I 

Talk of the war, do not go to it [Proverb] ifU ^f^_ 

Talk one’s head off [ Collogmal ] TWse vN1 '#?rl 

f^IW ^f?5l C®t®rl Make a person lose his head by 
talking too much to him , disgust or weary a man by excessive talking • 
eg. 1 only hope, Heigham, that old Pigott won’t tali your head off , 
she has got a dreadful tongue. — H aggard. 

Talk one’s self out of breath «rf^i^g> ^ ( 4® ^ n 

^c® ¥*1 ^^*11 '®ttPT ) Exhaust one's self by talking. 

Talk over ( a subject ) ( c®tH fW9 ) ^'*lt?ltet ^ t *51 

^ Talk about . have conference respecting ; deliberate upon ; 
discuss e, g. They talked over the scheme till midnight.— M cMoRdie. 

■’ll ^ Change 

the opinion or mind of by talking ; convince e.g. Be soon talked 
over his opponent. 

Talk round f^?t JTO ’It^ Consume 

or exhaust a subject ^fsu® 5[C® Stljral 

Bring to one’s way of thinking by persuasive talk. 

Talk shop [ Colloquial ] ■9|ei«P’Si TO^ TO?I ^TO?I ^ 

^ ’ll Talk about one's em- 
ployment or occupation in season and out of season, or in a company 
who take no interest in his affairs ; use phrases peculiar to one's 
employment e g. There are some lawyers who are in the habit of 
talking shop ; but people despise them for this. 

Talk through one’s hat ®tx’l ^stl 'sfetf® '^’1®!!^ 

"SlSt? Speak irresponsibly , seeking to force one's argument 

without any facts behind one 

Talk to ^ ’ll ’T^t’ltil ^ Speak to , converse with 

e g. He had generally accustomed himself to talk to her as though 

she were really a man. — D ickens, PPSirl ; ^ '®?t Advise 

or exhort , reprove gently [ Colloquial ] e, g. I will tali to my son 
respecting his conduct. — W ebster. 
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Talk turkey to ( ^ fitt ’rtTI ^ wetl Say plea- 
sant things to. 

Talk up { tWJTS ) ?l^515’Ftn ’ll ^ll^Pni Jifes ’f'tl Speak im- 
pertinently or boldly to, [ Colloquial ] T?1 , 

( ’Ft^hra ) ’ftcn ^ ’Fk^lM5 ’FfillH Cajole ; coax one to do 
a thing ' e, g. 1 sent for Mr Flamborough, and they lalicd him vp 
as finely as they did me.— Goldsmith 

Talk With (’FWifa) Jlfe imp’ll ’F^l Speak to, converse 

with e g 1 will buy with you, sell with you. talkviuh you, but 1 
will not eat with you —Bible (itrt^'S ) ’iWS’tW ?1 ^ 

Confer with , reason with e, g Let me talkwifli thee of thy ludg. 
ments,— Bible [ talk. 

^alkes-talkee ^l4Jlelt*t A great deal of empty- 

Talkers are not good doers [ Proaeib] ’tsintfittnn 

5(1 I [ m regard to . as for. 

Talking of ( C^Fl fVp ) ^«I 1 Apropos of , 

Tall men wl^ , Brave men , champions 

Toll talk [Colloquial] B^ijl T«tt, sil *(5 Boastful and exaggerated 
language e ^ In spite of their fall tali Guizot thought there was 
little of reality in their boastful project —Knight 

Tally shop ^ts WWi A shop at which goods or articles arc sold to 
customers on account, the account being kept in corresponding books, 
one called the lolly, kept by the buyer, the other called the counler 
tally, kept bv the seller. 

Tally-ho 1—1 he hunter's cry when the fox breaks cover 

Tamannd fish went ’ll? s 5 |ttW 5 S’? ’ll 'sptil A preparation of a 
variety of East Indian fish with the acid pulp of the tamarind fruit, 

(A) Tame cat f^l^l ^5I^C3 A harmless dangler after a 

married woman. 

Tame cheater m fVtW *1^51 ^ A decoy. 

(The) Taming of the shrew '^'FTI‘1 A recipe for the manage- 

ment of wives, (especially termagants). 

Tammany ring ^ itfSig 

5lt5||%l^t*W A cabal or powerful organization of unprincipled officials, 
who enriched themselves by plundering the people It was so called 
from Tammany Hall, the head-quarters of the high officials of the 
United States, whose nefarious practices were exposed in 1871 .— 
Brewer ^ 

Tampar with ( C^l*! f’FgO® ^ C’Ft’l mw ) ^f>l'4lw sFirl Meddle 

vnth e. g. The French, in return, were ready to promise that the 
established religion should not be tampered mth — Froude. Hflstcrj 
fsfssn ftti sraril Practise secretly on e g. It 

seems the witnesses have been tampered mth ( OFFl “itlll ) 

74 
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^31 ( ). ^ sitsTO ®tfW mi TriBe with - try 

little experiments on e. g (i) You must not tamper with a disease. 
— Webster. ( 2 ) To tamper with a conspiracy is to spread it.— 

Mdrsell. ©tfspri PRl Break open • e. g. The lock of the desk 
was tampered ivith- 

Tandem bioyele ( or Trioyele ) 

’fJt*! A bicycle ( or tricycle ) for two riders, one sitting behind 
the other. 

Tang bees iSl'^sr^t? ^ Cause a 

swarm of bees to settle, b}' making a loud, ringing noise 

Tankard of Ootober— A tankard of the best and strongest ale brewed 
in October. 

Tanner— [ Slang ] Six pence. 

Tantalus oup, or Tantalus’s eup ( Ptm )— 

'Q 

»ttcaf 511^5 ’(fft'if Utf^ 

■’11^5 A mechanical toy, consisting of a cup, within which is 
the figure of a man and within the figure a siphon, the longer arm of 
which passes down through the bottom of the cup^ and allows the es- 
cape of any liquid that may be poured in, when it reaches as high as 
the hand of the siphon, which is lust below the level of the mouth of 
the figure in the cup ["Tantalus , in Greek mythology, was a Lydian 
king, who was condemned to perpetual thirst while almost within ' 
reach of water to which he could never attain The verb 'Tantalise' 
is derived from this word 'Tantalus’ ] eg Nothing occurred to 
interfere with the plan of action decided on by Hilda and Philip , no 
misadventure came to mock them, dashing the Ta7italus cttp of ]oy to 
earth before their eye'. — Haggard 

Tantamount to ( C^FtH ppp ) fitttl m*! ^ ( CTO >9^ ) Equiva- 

lent to, m value or signification e,g (i) It was a sura ta’damount 
to all our expenses — Webster. {2) Silence is sometimes tantenionht 
so consent. — Webster 

Tap one’s claret [ Slajig ] ^FW?r8 ^ Draw out 

blood from one , make one bleed. ["Claret" is a slang term for 'blood'] • 
e g. He told Verdant that Iits claret had been repeatedly tapped-— 
Verdant Grken. 

Tap the admiral mi = 111 ;^ ^l®! ftnl Pi'll ^IT ^fell 

liquor from a cask by a straw { Hotten says it was first done with 
the rum-cask in which the body of admiral lord Nelson was brought 
to England, and when the cask arrived the admiral was found "high 
and dry." — Brewer ]. 

Tapers and Tadpoles C’i’SI'ftH Professional poli- 

ticians. ( After two characters in B Disraeli Comngsiy. ) 

Tar and feather ( a person ) iftm ^ 

’I’i1^?rl Bfa® 'si'I’ltPrs Smear (a person) with 

tar and cover ( him ) with feathers, as a punishment or an indignity. 
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Tarantism The dancing mama [ It broke out m Germany m 

1374 , and m France in the great Revolution, when it was called Coi-- 

BattWER ]. 

TsrpaxtlinB or Tars Sailors, more (requcntly called jack Tars ' 

Tarred with the same brush or stick [ Colloquial ] sRSf!?? Oift^ ( cqq 
>5^ C®?1 i '9’F ^ ’iWI Ti?f*l ) Having the same faults as others ; 

alike to blame ( like the sheep of the same Bock ) t g. We are all 
tarred with the same stick, we women — Reade 

Tarry long brings much home [ Provei b ] Pi'S?!! wi I 

Tassel gentle CiWI ftc*l^ The male goshawk trained 

for falconry. aiBSt A sweet-heart e.g. 

0 for a falconer’s voice 

To lute this tassel gentle back again ' — SHAKEsrsARB. 

Tesselled gentleman A fop • a man dressed in fine 

clothes, [ no <«s{« /or music. 

Taste for ( WFi fw? ) A liking for , fondness for c. g. I have 

Taste of ( PFtB oreill. fsfp 5(3 sitfl Have 

a smack of . e. g. This dish tastes of garlic. ( U) 

’ttesi Jiltcsc^-^ipi Cfenl tJtfiFiq ) 1 isitTFPi stM opn 
Have a relish of e, g 1 have not yet fasfod o/ the wine which you 
sent me ( PFtB fipp 1 '61 ^ S’S stT« ^51 Have a particular quality or 
character of e, g 

Every idle, nice and wanton reason 

Shall, to the king, taste o/this action.— Shakespeare. 

( PrtB ftFP ) td f¥?in Its »lt1i1 Have per- 

ception or enjoyment of , experience eg Of nature's bounty man 

forbore to taste —Waller Slf%51 ot?tt, ''W '®ra S’trat’t tF?] Enjoy 
sparingly e g Age but taiics af pleasures, youth devours, — D ryden. 

Taste ( or Take ) the say ^ r? *11^ fell W 

515 '5t5l Stfipill «|tlt1 ^ Taste meat or wme before it is presented, in 
order to prove that it is not poisoned e g 

Nor deem it meet that you to him convey 

The preferred bowl, unless you taste the say — Rote, 

Tautological echo « >1’?^ "Pf Hji; H?; igpi® ^ An echo that 

repeats the same sound or syllable many times. 

Tax on or upon ( PfFl ) ’55 51 Impost on , duty or rate on ; 

e. g He was against taking off the tax on newspapers in England.— 
Emerson 

Tax f one ) with §55 { PFIR OftOTl ) ^srtt5t5 Till Charge a person 
with e g. He taxed me with pride. 

Tax one’s memory ^{§*1^5 '=1511 'TfsftS' 5f55l5Rl TSI Oppress the me- 
mory by trying to remember more than it can hold e, g. If you tax 
your memory too much, it will get blunted. , 
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Te, Demn, laudamuB [ Latin ] ^ f We prise Thee, O God, ( or 
rather, as God. ) 

Te judieo [ Latin ] 5 ^ You being the judge. 

Tea-flght [ Slang ] 'SlIWfT El ^Slt'est A tea-party. 

Tea-kettle broth *tW3 wife 'Poor man’s soup’, 

consisting of hot water, bread and a small lump of butter, with pepper 
and salt. 

Teach a bull to roar ^ ^ ^ Act unnecessarily. 

Similar expressions are,— Teaoh a cook to orow, a dog to bark, 
a fish to bite, a hen to chuck, a serpent to hiss, etc. 

Teaohapigtoplay onaflute^fsftfE®^! api ;r| Act foolishly and 
to no purpose. Similar expressions. — Teach an old woman to 
dance, Teach iron to swim. 

Teaoh :?our grand mother to grope her ducks ( or to suck eggs ) 

[ Proverb ] *11 It seems you would teach those 

who are older and wiser than yourself used contemptuously to one 
who tries to do so. [ 563 ’ 4 ir 8 . ) 

Tean or Teian Poet— Anacreon, who was born at Teos. in Toma. (B. C. 

Tear a cat Et^^ 5 RI . Rant, espe- 

cially on the theatrical stage 

Tear a passion to tatters '^«1| ^ 

*17 518! Utterly ruin the expression of a strong emotion by extra- 
vagant recitation eg. 0, It offends me to the soul to hear the robu- 
stious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters— s^\A the ears 
groundlings. — Shakespeare 

Tear Christ’s body ■siratsf ^ Use imprecations. The common 

oaths of mediaeval times were by different parts of Christ's body. 

Tear from (TWn'Q ) ®I'S5( Separate 

and take away from by force e. g. The hand of fate has tom thee 
from me. — Addison 

Tear Offc^ Pull off by violence,- strip. 

Tear out W5I1 Pull or draw out by force ; as, to 

tear out the eye. 

Tear-Shell A 

projectile which, on bursting, liberates gases which irritate the lachry- 
matory glands of all within range, causing the eyes to water and 
rendering them temporarily useless. One of the novelties of the Great 
War- a German invention. Also called a "lachrymatory shell". 

Tear to pieces, shreds, or tatters «fe «l« fg(^ cs|®l1 Reduce to 
small or thin pieces by tearing e g (r) He seized my cloth and tore it 
to tatters, ( 2 ) Why did you tear the garment to shreds ? 

Tear up Remove from a fixed state by violence ; as, to tear 

up the foundations of government or order. 

Tears of Elos ert^JTtCSRI Dew-drops ' of the morning, so called 
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bytheGreeks Eosxsns the mother of Mcmnon, and wept fot him 
every morning. 

Tears of St. Lawronoe Falling stars. 

(A) Teaspoon— 5,000 pounds 

TeOi or ’Teo [ Sfan^] CtHtlFfl A detective. 

Teem witli ( pfFi ) tjtsl ^’S’l *tf5%< tjetl w lit? ^ Stocked with 
(anything ) to overflowing .abound in t g. His mind was Utmittg 
with schemes of future deceit to cover former villainy —Scott 

(A) Teetotaler — A total abstainer from alcoholic drink. 

Tell a tale CifFl TS|1 ^ ■?in1 Tell a narrative or story • e. g. Birds 

are aptesl by their voice to tell talcs \ihat they find — Bacon. ivl*tj1 

’F{951 fVg Invent a story and then relate it f g' Will you go 
back at once, tell her a talc to lull her apprehensions, and then follow 

us with haste Lytton. 01^1*1 f*FP Count a reckon- 

ing e g 

And every shepherd (ells hts tale, 

Under the hawthorn in the dtlo. — M ilton , 

Tell about ( P?p in TRlue jptcis ) TSI. ’I'fill ^ Speak 

about; mention relate, describe e, g (i) He has /o/d me every 
thing o&auj his wife, (a) 7c/f me ajouf this ship — Kingsley 

TeU against ( fep ’ll IjtjFi, ’ftfRlfl 

tfetl Go adverse to , produce a marked effect against e, g. Such 
a conduct tells against his good name 

Tall beads tlCT a»l ’Flu Say prayers by counting beads e. g, A man had 
but to tell his beads, hear a mass and confess, and he was absolved, — 
Scott. 

Tell fortunes ^WlW isPiTt pfB tl'Fll ’Ffinil Predict the future 
events in the life of a person eg It is the business of astrologers 
to tell foi tu lies 

TeU It not m Qatb its -^1 ^F«T5 ’ll Take care not to let others 
hear ot it eg Tell it not in Ca</i— publish it not in the streets, lest 
the daughters of the Philistines re)oicc — Qisle 

Tell ita ( or one’s ) own tale fen ’Flu fet 5(511 ( «lTl ’FtfeFfi 
^ I'tC'S p *(1 — ^1 iltll ) Narrate its ( or 

one's ) story , require no e\planation c g. That gaunt figures ot 
these poor people, tell their own hies , they are come from the famine- 
stricken districts 

Tell mo the company you keep and I will tell what you are 
[ Proverb ] Jpft »lRlF!I tllll I 

Tell nothing to thy friends which thine enemy may not know 
{Proverb] P5fe i3F5 5^1 515, ‘P’R ^51 CSfe 5^=? -5^ ’ll I 

Tell of { GFt:! ’ll ’Ffee fes ) ’FUl , ’Fill, 5<511 ’Fill Speak of ; men- 
tion , narrate or describe e g. 

Our sweetest songs ate those 

That tell o/ saddest thought, — Shelley. 
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( ^ Inform against • disclose some fault of. 

Tell Off Count, divide, ^Ttfell ’iltfel 

^ Select and appoint e. g. The superintendent told off five police- 
men to watch the burning house — McMordie, 

Tell off-hand *11 'StpRl fsfesi Relate without referring to memorj’. 

Tell on ( C?eiI1 Inform against 
[ Archaic and Colloquial ] e, g. Lest they should tell on us, saying, 
so did David.— Bible. 

Tell on or upon ( C5Ft5lf=Fp ’ll ’rI ; ^ 

^1 Take effect on , produce a marked effect upon • e. g. His studies 
began to tell upon his health, and brought on disease. — Smiles, 

Tell one’s own tale— See Tell its own tale. 

Tell over sl'tsfl ’Rj Recount , count over. 

Tell-tale \_Nou.n ] cn ’F’tl opt One 

who officiously communicates information about the private concerns 
of individuals. \Adjective\ g g. This was quite evident 

from his teU-tah face. 

Tell tales ’ll Officiously tell such stories as may 

affect another’s character eg Of all men in the world he is the last 
man in the world to tell /hIm,— Trollope. 

Tell tales out of school C’PIh isWt orsgl Disclose or 

betray secrets e, g, I don’t think I can tell you all we talk of, and I 
must not tell tales out ^ sc/moL— Thackeray. 

Tell that to the marines [ColloqutaT\ 'S srtsj'Stitfil 

isiiiftit <511% Jf?5if5ig ^ C5it^ « ’F’ti ftHiJ ’ll 

None but very simple and credulous persons will believe such a story , 
— a phrase expressive of disbelief and ridicule, from the sailor s con- 
tempt for the marine’s ignorance of seamanship e. g. Unless you 
can put your information together better than that, you may tell yotit 
story to the marines —Kingsley. 

(To) Tell or say the truth TO If the true or real thing 

must be told eg (i) To tell you rte rt^/i, I have banished the 

affair from my mind, — 1 rollope (2) To say the U uih, this fact was 
infamous.— S hakespeare 

Tell to one’s face or teeth ^C«f5 S’TS ’^sil Tell m one’s presence 

and directly to him e g. The Judge told the witness to hts teeth that 
after what he had stated he could not believe him — McMordie. 

Tell truth and shame the devil [ Proverb \ to *1^ 

tffe I 

Tell well iRfidr ?|1 Produce a good effect. 

Temper a metal csi\?t1tr *1^ Bring a metal to a 

proper degree of hardness e. g. The tempered metals clash, and 
yield a silver sound — Dryden, 
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Temper the 'wind to the shorn lomb sitsft’*! it ; 

''ttSRI PI'S^II Afford some assistance or protection to the v\cak, 

Temperanoo hotel c^C5U5c«l^'!rt^ntsl’it^’ifttt:t>stSt:i An hotel which 
professes to supply no alcoholic hqours 

Temperance is the best physio [ Proverb ] 'S’s’l l 

Temperance movement tfifftlH ftifalhf A political agitation 

foe the restriction or abolition of the use of alcoholic liquors. 

Temperanoe eocioty 5101 An association of total ahstainers 

from alcoholic liquors 

Temperate in ( Wpl fipritl ) rttirs felst^l Moderate m, .is in the 
indulgence of appetites and passions eg We must he frw/'c’ia/f i« 
eating and drinking.— Webster 

Tempest in a teapot— See Storm in o teapot 

Tempora mutantiir [ Lah •» ’ 5?t5i . ‘g-tcil 3?tpTI\:’ 

The times are ch.inged [cf Tempos fugti ( Lot ) j 

Tempt, fate ntsilPl'(t?tW csiril. fu'lt'otfiTEl Protokc 

fate, I e com t danger eg. They csclaimcd against this ohstnacy 
in UtnpltigfMc by continuing on into a boundless sea — Irvivo 

Tempi fortune C^lfB cgqtq TaU«. one's chance , try ore’s hict . 

Tempt God *f5rnn!3 ^ 5 ! Provoke the anger of God : e g To 
attempt great affairs and through avarice withhold suflicicnt means 
was not trusting, but /cm/ifi-g' Gorf. — MoTEry isspilPnt sfsVTl Put 
God to trial , test God c g, Yc shall not teirpl the Lord ^>e ir Cod, 

— BtBLB 

Tempt to ( C^tg m Incite to . instigate to • eg. Tempi 

not the brave and needy io despair,— Drs den 

Terns ( or Tomsed ) breed, Temso loaf jnRtH Bread made 
of Hour better sifted than common Hour 

Ten Oommandments nt^HCEirir ipisl The ten Mosaic 

laws [5/nH4r] a'ltqtC’Fil iJsilS qsi The ten finger nails, 

used by women in righting, 

Tento ono4^if51W'r‘t^5lfiICT4ii:,'q<t«, <15 qsn ijl iron Ten chances 
being for something and only one chance against it or ten chances 
being against something and only one for it , most likely, or unlikely 
e g. It IS ten to one that vnu will offend by your ofRciousness — 
Webster 

Tenacious of ( ertg ^ speftt, Holding 

stoutly to, as to one's opinion or purpose , not willing to quit e g. 
These were men tenacious 0/ their just rights — Webstpr. 

Tenant ot will erai , w arerirtr 

A tenant who holds his lands at the will of the proprietor, and may 
be ousted at any moment e g. They are tenants at vnU , but 
so secure is the custom of the country, that they have no ('ear o( 
Dispossession — Fboude 
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Tenant by frank-marriage One holding 

lands or tenements by virtue of a gift thereof made to him upon his 
marriage. 

Tenant m oapite, or Tenant in chief >lW«. *1^ 

■gfi^ atari By the laws of England, one who holds immediately 
of the king. According to the feudal system, all lands in England 
are considered as held immediately or mediately of the king, who is 
styled "lord paramount.” Such tenants, however, are considered as 
having the fee of the lands and permanent possession. 

Tend on or upon [Rare] ( fran at? ) CSRi ^ Wait upon, as attendants 
or servants ; attend on ; serve e g. (i) And Enid tended on him 
there — Tennyson (2) He tends upon my father. — Shakespkaee. 

Tend to ( Move in the direction of e. g. The 

clouds above me to tlie white Alps tend, — Byron. ( wrfsf fetqtS ^ 

^ ^ <It^l Be directed to, as to any end or purpose ; 
aim at , have or give a leaning to g. The laws of our religion 

toiri fo the universal happiness of mankind. — T illotson. (CTt>I feoiTS- 

Jus’ll , ( fVp ) JfCtU®! ’FUl Act as a means 

to , contribute to e g" Were you and he to become man and wife, 
such a marriage would tend to the happiness neither of him nor of you. 
— TkOLLOPE 

Tendency to ( c^tff c^tsf fro ) ’ll ) 

,*t% ’ll 'SrsN Direction towards ( any place, object, 
effeit, or result); efficient influence to bring about (an effector 
result ) e. g, A. slight tendency to fulness did not take away from 
the comeliness of his figure — Thackeray. 

Tender of ( C’Ppt ^ q| 51I cq Careful to 

save inviolate, or not to injure : e g The civil authority should be 
iendtrofxhe honour of God and religion. — Tillotson 

(The) Tender passion C>2|5t Love. 

Tender resignation ’flu, ’IfSiH ^1 Resign or give up a 

post , throw up one's appointment e g As soon as Vidyasagar was 
at variance with his official superior, he tendered resignation of the two 
lucrative offices he held under Government [ A political party in 
power tenders its resignation when an important BilTor some other 
measure introduced by it is rejected, and the members consider that 
they have lost the confidence of the representatives of the people ] 

Tender to ( Exhibit 
or present to, for acceptance , offer to e g. Tender my best 
compliments to your brother 

Tender years C’rt’Pi Youth 

(A) Tender foot An inexperienced person. 

Tenement house ^ A dwelling house 

erected for the purpose of being rented, and divided into separate 
tenements or apartments for families. 
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XA) tenner— [S/iiK£'] A ten-pound note. A fiver is a five-pound hoIl. 

Tentetden steeple woB the oanee of good win sonde cn ^ sfira 

eifs ’fW ’ifel sfCra vn, <nt 5!Ri5T5?!This 

expression is used when the reason alleged for a particular thing is 
not obvious 

Tenter hooks of suspense ortsU State of doubt or suspense. 

(The) Tenth Legion The lowest of the proletariat 

class Also called " 1 he submerged tenth ” A phrase much 
popularised in the last quarter of the nineteenth century by general 
Booth's book “In darkest England.” [ biggest. 

(Ihe) Tenth wave It is said that every tenth wave is the 

Terminate at ( CTlJf ?tPf ’ll 1 W testtl Endafr.g. This 
line tefmtnaies at the equator.— W ebster. 

Terminate in ( Wt’l^’l Tsttfira ) iq^lg End m ; come to a dose 
m e. g. We arc apt to speak of a low and pusillanimous spirit as 
the ordinary cause by which dubious wars teimmated in humiliating 
treaties — Burke 

Terminological inexactitude Rt’ltBR ftpol Truth 

disfigured beyond recognition, or he sufferetl to pass for truth e g 
They he at the hustings, m diplomacy, in Parliament and the press. 
Of course they do not always call a he a he m civilised society It is 
parliamentary fencing. It is iermtnologtcal tntxaeittuie—Twe. Is- 
orrENDEST 

(A) Term trotter suat Cfiflfe "siWsre ppEtH One who 

attends the Law Courts for the term 

Terra Anna [ Lattn ] ^ Dry land, in opposition to 

•'water”. Continent as distinguished from island 

Terra incognita [ Latin ] qal-* aitif*i An unknown or unexplored region. 

Terrestrial sun Gold 

Tertium quid [ Latin ] i5®3 PFEie , 1^3 fiRltFfl ttfPn 

^ third something a non-desccipt 

Terttus gaudeus [ Laim, a third, rejoicing ] gnij f5prt!| 

fSllPl cstil A third party who derives 

benefit from the disputes of two othcis 

Tesscrariau art Ptql The ait of gambling. From Latin tessera, a die. 

Tester— A six-penny piece 

Testify against ( ’FRtSS ) fipfra Hl^ ailFl ’Flu Give testimony against 
e. g One witness shall not testify agamst any person to causC him 

to die.— B ibek, ( ’Fllflii'e ) CtFEl CltlWJ Rtgtl ’ll ’Flu 

Declare a charge against , protest against e. g, 0 Israel, I will 
teihfy against thee —Bible 

^Testify to ( PfEI fttra ) ilT'^ fflirtti asttl ipill Depose to , prove e. g. 
The other witness has testified to the fact that the prisoner was away 

from the place on the day of occurrence. ( ’Ft5l5S ft’F^ ) We^j 
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Give testimony to ; depose before ■ e, g. Paul was pressed in spiritf 
and Ustifitd to the Jews that Jesus was Christ. — Bible, f 

Tete-a-tete, A confidential conversation. 

Tiian ever Than at any time , than before : 

e, g. The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the knee 
and leaned back in his chair, with his eye-brows lifted up, made me’ 
think him further out of his wits than ever — Dickens 

Thank God «fs^t<r ifta, f 

Jfspsit -f »tpl, 'tim Ctfeal 9f ) May 

God be thanked ; we should be thankful to God for the fortunate 
circumstance e g. Thank God that we are not in want.— Sarkar 
and Lethbridge 

Thank offering «ra;5rtir afffhl An offering of thanks Tl 

An offering made as an expression of thanks. 

Thank one’s stars 'S'sst^ ^rl ?lt5i 'sit^i^llt? oiW^J*tt^"t ®t5i 

^ Think one’s self lucky e. g. He thanked his stars that they were 
at last pleased to take pity on his sufferings —Goldsmith. 

Thankfal to ( ) >2fl« f Grateful to - e, g. Be thankful unto 
him and bless his name.— Bible. 

Thankless task w ^ *11 A task from 


which one gets no profit or credit. 

Thanks to ( ^ ) 'eRffitC? 

■SPFM ] The fortunate circumstance owes its being to { something 
or some one ) for which one should be thankful to , fortunately owing , 
to e. g. Thanks to those brave men, treason hath met its meed. — 
Scott 

Thank-you ma’am [ Colloquial ] ^3® Pfsiftipl 3l 

distil ^ ^ 

5|'B^ P A ridge or hollow across a road,— from the 

sudden bobbing of the head of a person in a vehicle crossing it. 

That aooounts for the milk in the oocoa-nut [ Colloqmal \ c®i 
That accounts for the whole thing , that is the sole explana- 
tion e.g. He has some land in the settlement belonging to him. 
That accounts for the milk \n the coeoa-mit—^HnaX. explains his anxiety 
to have us move out there — Dixon , .. . _ 

That cannot he cured, must be endured \^Proverh] WS 'Slwt? 3R 


That ( or This ) day month, week, or year st® fK3l 'siW4t ’Ik’ni. w 
cp, ^ <sit fct The corresponding day of the last or next month, 

week, or year • e, g, (i) Almost on that day year, the House of 
Commons had been cheering Pitt for his declamation.— M acaulay, 
(2) 1 suggest that it be read again this day six months — Brewer 


That fer [ Colloquial ] So far , at or to such a distance ! 

e, g The plain in question extended that far. 
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That is Which is the same as , in other words ■ t g Lwic is the 
EcieT^ce of the laws of thought j tksi ts, of the necessary conditions to 
which thought, considered in itseU, is subject.— Sir W. Hamilton. 

That IB one’s look out Pi^l ^ 

' tit'll «it'ra^ =11^ That is a rnattet requiting one's careful 

watching eg If he chooses to vote for the devil, ifiai ts hts look 
oKi — Holmes. 

That’s the tioket t CdUqwal ] (S'? i^lste That is the correct thing , 
what you have done is alt right 

That IS to say 'si'flt Namely , m other words c g. If we had now 
to ascertain his method, that ts to say, the plan which he adapted m 
order to obtain his results — Buckle, 

Thatch sparrow tSi? The house sparrow. 

(A) Tbatohsd. head sj^ltfl One who wore the hair m.atted, like the 
native Irish in earlier tunes. 

The blues islra PRltfrif?t*STO ^ The Royal Horse Guards. 
[ Colloquial ] Depression of spirits eg If we had been 

allowed to sit idle, we should all have fallen m the blues. — Stevenson. 

The cloth ItSta The clerical profession e, g. For the sake of the 
poor man himself toi, and for his wife, and for his children, and for 

the sake of the Trollope 5l^aFl alsf'F q’shita The clergy. 

The Communion The celebration of the Lord’s 

Supper 

The corner fRUran ilFl TatteraVs betting rooms m 

London, till 1867, at Hyde Park Corner 

The Creator vtaTO The Supreme Being, God. 

The departed The deceased 

Tno downy [ 'iqp.ftgplt Bed e g And then, being well up, 

3 ou see it was no use doing the douiny aj^ain, so it was just as welt to 
make one's twilight [ toilet ] and go to chapel —Verdant Green. 

The estimates 'llsftcsi^ S'Wf’1® 'lira? 

Accounts given before Parliament showing probable expenditure for 
the year. , 

The few The minonl> 

The flood {JltUt? 'rit'irai? The deluge in the days of Noah, 

The horrors [ Colloquial J f5i?fsi5 f??!!®! , Slift®!? aiR't? 

Extreme depression , delirium tremens « g It's a strange place 
It’s enough to give one the Aoirorf.- English Magazine. 

The Jingoes [ Cant ] ra g^si ^tc?® sp^iil 

’l^'ll^ Those British statesmen who pursue, or who favour, an aggres-' 
sive, domineering policy in foreign affairs e g. Some one whore 
pulses this lyrical outburst of national pride failed to stir called the 
patty of the enthusiasts the ytitgoes—'i. M’Carthy, . . 
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The late Deceased e The late Sir John Woodburn, some time 
Lieutenant Governor of ' Bengal, was a truly sympathetic ruler. 

Out of office • e, g. Sir Charles Eliott, the late Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, was a man of wonderful energy. — English Newspaper. 

The less— the more ^5 ^ — ^5® 'srfV^ By as much the less — ^by so much 
the more • e. g 

And still the less they understood. 

The more they admire his sleight of hand. — B utler. 

The living Those who are alive. ' 

The majority The deceased, the dead • e. g. General 

Ward, who cammanded the “Disciplined Chinese Field ftirce”, had 
just joined the English Newspaper. 

The many The crowd. 

The more ’stBra Still more • still further • e, g. The insulting victor 
presses on the more — Drtden. 

The more haste, the less speed ^ 

In proportion as you will be hasty in anything, there 
will be the inevitable delay in its accomplishment. 

Phe more— the less '®(?t By as much the more— by so 

much the less eg I have observed, the more public provisions are 
made for the poor, the less they provide for themselves.— Franklin. 

The more— the more , c? ’{fiRtC'l— ci^ »tfiisitt1 By as much— 

by so much e g. The more she saw of Alice, the more was she lost 
in wonder at the romance of which this beautiful girl had been the 
heroine — Lytton, 

The more so as ( or because ) 'JlBrs ftpti isi^ n A further 
reason is that , more especially since e. g It was desirable that the 
war should commence at once, the more so because the Empire was in 
such great danger. — Motley. 

The ranks The order of common soldiers e, g Speci- 

mens [ of gentlemen ] are to be found at the plough, the loom, and the 
forge, in the ranks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers 
mess-room, the learned professions, and the Upper House itself. — 
Melville. 

The table robs more than the sea [ Proverb ] 
csitc^ TO I 

The— the By as much— by so much ;— used before comppa- 

tives e.g. (i) The longer we continue in sin, the more difficult it is to 
reform.- Webster (2) She would often confess'to her husband, when 
they were out of hearing; that she firmly believed, "the naughtier the 
little hussy behaved, prettier she looked,” — G Eliot. ' 

The thing ^ Trt«f, CWt ^?I1 The proper or 

right thing e, g. You are not at all the thing, my darling boy. — 
Blacemure 

The ticket [ Colloquial ] The correct thing. 
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The Twelve ^ f*f5f The twelve apostles 

The Virgin ftisHtSil br^I oral The Virgin Mary, the mother of 
Christ 

The vulgar The common people, 

The Way The Christian religion. 

The wells ^ Any place where mineral wells are situated. 

The wherewith or wherewithal §»tta The means, 

The Word S|Sn The Scripture ^ ’liimniit 

( in Christian theology ), the second person in the Trinity, the 

Logos, 

The -worse ’tulBra, ?Stit , Defeat , disadvantage . e. g In this 

controversy, it was the other party that got the worse. 

Theatre of war— Same as Seat of war 

(The) Theban Bard or Bagle-Pindar, born of Thebes (B.C 518 - 439 ), 

Their name is legion Bl^lt^I They are too numerous e. g. Thus, 
speaking of the houseless poor, we should say, "Their name ts Irgton ” 
so also we should say of the diseases arising from want of cleanliness, 
the evils of ignorance, and so on — Brewer, [See My name is 
legion ] 

Then and there CJI^ RpsKV At that time and on the 

very spot , immediately , forthwith e g The points of difference 
being settled, the debtor paid the money then and there 
Then I am a Dutohman— See I am a Datohmsn 

Theon’e tooth =513 HttlcsHstfl The bite of a carping critic [ Theon was a 
carping grammarian of Rome ], 

There are always more round pegs than round holes JRWf jpjist 

fR’IItS CBt3 RTtR? 'IttT There are always more 

candidates for office than places to dispose of. 

There are lees to every wine [ Proverb ] CstlsTtt'Rl'S ^1 Even the 
best things have some defect. 

There are many ways of dressing a calf’s mouth [ Proverb ] 
dpIS >1^ I 

There away »I1CT, ^1 <(tc3 In that direction , thereabout 
There is a crook in the lot of every one [ Pt overt ] 

31 ^<1 ^ 1 : 5 1 

There’s a place and moans for every thing alive [ Proverb ] ^ 
^ fWtC53. t«f3 3t3?l3 -a ?pfiniic?5[ I 

There is a skeleton in every house [Provei 4] «it*l 3 ^1*13 

Rte Every person has something to annoy and to be kept out ot 
sight. [ A woman had an only son who obtained an appointment in 
India, but his health failed and his mother longed for his return. One 
day he wrote a letter to his mother with this strange request. "Pray, 
mother, get some one who has no cares and troubles to make me six 
shirts ” The widow hunted m vain for such a person, and at length^ 
cilled upon a lady who told her to go with her to her bed-room. Being 
there she opened a closet which contained a human skeleton "Madam, 
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said the lady, "I try to keep my sorrows to myself, but every night my 
husband compels me to kiss that skeleton," She then explained that 
the skeleton was once her husband’s rival, killed m a duel. "Think 
you I am happy The mother wrote to her son, and the son wrote 
home , "I knew when 1 gave the commission that every one had his 
cares, and you, mother, must have yours Know then that I am con« 
demned to death, and can never return to England, Mother, mother j 
there ts a skeleton tn every house " — Brewer. ] 

Thera is but one road, that leads to Oorinth 

; [ (f, 'sjtSf: I 

] There is only one right way 
of doing anything. The Bible tells us that the way of evil is broad, 
because of its many tracks ; but the way of life is narrow, because it 
has only one single footpath e, g All other ways are wrong, all 
other guides are false. Hence my difficulty I — the number and variety 
of the ways. For you know, “There ts but one road that leads to 
Pater. 

There’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip [ Proverb ] ntsflura 
I— See Many a slip betwixt the cup and the lip. 

There ie no argument like that of the stick [ Proverb 1 Bitl^ ^ 

There is no help ^ '*ltT ttnl Jrtt It cannot be helped or remedied • 
there is no remedy 'eg. If I would ruin myself, there was no help 
for me.— D efoe 

There’s no joy without alloy [ Proverb ] I 

There is no leaping from Delilah’s lap into Abraham’s bosom 

[ Ptoverb ] v|t9f ?«I1 Those who live and die in 

notorious sin must not expect to go to heaven at death. 

There is no love lost between ( two parties ) ( ’It'd 
They have no regard or liking for each other ; e. g. There 
ts no great love lost between the English Conservative Cabinet and the 
Bulgarian Government— English Magazine. 

There is nothing for it but ( 1 ^ ®*1fl *11 ^ There 

IS no other alternative than e g. My heart heavily misgave me for 
the event of the interview ; however, there was nothtng for tt itet to 
try the experiment, — Warren. 

There’s reason in roasting eggs [ Proverb ] ^*| ^ *11 I 

There is the rub Oi^wl There lies the difficulty • e. g. To sleep, 
perchance to dream , ay, there’s the rub, — Shakespeare, 

Thereby hangs a tale spN’jfe >£|’fSl ^«ll A story or incident 

15 closely connected with it e. g. 

From hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour to hour we rot and rot ; 

And thereby hangs a Shakespeare, 
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■ThBBaarus Treasury or repositot) , specially of knoi^ledpc .a 

leMCon or cyclopaedia. 

Thespian art Dramatic art Thespes was the fallicr of Greek 

tragedy. 

Thespian rage Wifi'S call An assumed, pretended rage. 

Thespians siSst'l Actors • 

Thessalian condnot Deceit, treachery. 

Thastylis . »IHl^ltipfI A stock poetic name for n 

rustic maiden e g. 

And then in haste her bower she leaves. 

With Theslflts to bind the sheaves — ^IILTOK 

Theurgy ^331®! Magic 

They need much whom nothing •will content 
'aiRsfiit? ceit^ farg »tt?l imi 511 1 

They say— See It is said. 

Thick and thin . etsti? Through evil and good repoit 

fast eg There arc some /Aici-flurf-fAiii admirers of Si. Just l' 

M' Carthy. [ See Through thiok and thin ] . ’ 

Thick, and threefold 'gfii’tfs’iW « In large numbers and 

in quick succession. 

Thick of hearing ^1=11 Somewhat or partially dull of 

hearing e,g She is </iiri o/ Arariny— W ebstfr, 

Thickness of skin [ Figuratively ] CltSI BtH?!, . ijpr 

surRt*! sstPra *(5151 Want of sensibility , dullness of perception . e g, 
fhere was something in his companion's astounding iheiness of slJn 
that tickled his humour — J Pain 

Thiok-skin [ Figurativly ] 5t5(5t PllSt ralT, 

A person wanting sensibility ,a dull, stupid person • a blockhead. 

Thiok-skinned ^S’SPlPlS, Eltt^-cstftl Having a thick skm, \_Figiira- 
lively] RtTi Wanting sensibility . dull of perception ; e, g, 

"Ah I you wouldn't be if you saw Annerley Hall," returns the baronet* 
too tkick-skvined to recognise a rebuff — Florence Marri at. ’ 

Thick with ( C5?l5f Pfg? ) tJtitl rilil’jf 5rt rppiftf^S Abounding with ; full of , 
closely set with e. g Black was the forest , ihtci reitk beech it 
stood.— D ryden. ( tWS'S ) 5(f^ 5pll®l5ir^ Intimate with, familiar 
with, very friendly with [ CoWoyniaf J e.g. Vidyasagar was thici 
mth Mr, Dtmkw^ter Bethune. 

Thief oatohor ( or taker ) C6|?) ISI PTl^ One whose business is to find out 
and capture thieves and bring them to justice. [ slang. 

Thieves’ Latin CSttiHI Thieves' cant , dog Latin , gibberish . 

Thimble-rig A cheat. 

(The) Thin end of the wedge -il5[!i ifpllsf ®tC51 ^Ilfps: cq »tni 
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Only the very small beginning { of any- 
thing ) which may ultimately bring about enormous results ■ e, g. 
Thackeray had not been long in London before he formed press ac- 
quaintances there and thus formed an aperture for the thin end of the 
wedge . — Trollope. 

(A) Thip meadow is hood, mowed [ Prooit h ] cSwl 5tt*}t 

^1 ^ I [to heart. 

Thin skin PI One who takes even the slightest rebuke 

(A) Thing of beauty is a joy for ever ^ A beautiful 

object IS ever an object of pleasure 

(A) Thing of the past <81^® ('51<t'^'9«t51'®lt!l Pm Jrtt) A 

thing that existed before, but is now no more, having unfortunately 
ceased to exist e g Our influence in the councils of Europe is a 
thing of the yiasi.— F roude 

Things longed for seem long in. coming [Pr-cireji] 

^ si1 1 

Thing-ammy, or Thing-umbob, or Thing-ujnobob, or Thing* 
mmny iColloqmat] ctFi ^ ^ "siat *11 

>9WC*t Pm '’S^ *it5t '*11 ^ *1^’ A thing, 
anything, an indefinite name for some person or thing that one .cannot 
recollect at the moment, or cannot be troubled to name distinctly. 

[ The phrase ‘what do you call it ( him )’ is also used in this sense ] : 
e g (i) There was Mr So-and-so and Mrs. Thingammy.— 
Wilson. ( 2 ) "Make your mind easy . he won’t escape , we shall 
have him before the day is out.” — Will you, sit t that is right— but 
how — The honourable Thing umhoh, Tom Yates’s friend, put us up 
to it.’’— R eade. 

Think about ( ^ ^ ; Rww l Reflect upon 

consider: e.g. She had but this object to /feiai aftoBf.—THACRERAy, 

Think better of 'stt^ ^ 

tst®! *(PI Regard with more favour • e, g. She began to ihtnl 
better of her son, now that he had sown his wild oats and become 

steaoy ( Pf t*l ^ il^fl*! PWitra 
^51 Think more carefully about ( a thing ) and come to a wiser judg- 
ment e g. You will think better of your determination — Dickens 

Think fit, proper, or right ’ll sjsf® ^tcii ^ Consider or judge to 
be proper or right e g. Do you really think it proper to write such 
a letter as this ? — McMordie 

Think for one’s self (^<t^ "sirail ) 

ftfetl tin ^ Think by one's own self of what concerns him 
without waiting for the opinions of others e g He was desirous that 
the people should think for themselves, as well as tax themselves — 
Macaulay. 

Think highly ( or well ) of ^ 5505 % ^ siPi ^ ; aRit? ^ 
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EP? ^ ^ J ^ Have a very high opinion of j 

hold in esteem j regard with favour . e,g I have every reason to 
think highly o/this gentleman. 

Think little ( or cheaply ) of fs? riPi ’Fill , 7?! 

Think of no worth , regard as trifling , consider as of no moment or 
consequence e. g VVe shall never mote think cheaply of ourselves, 
or of life.— Emerson. 

Think long =Hi Yearn for. itrJl'fl 5 ffe 3 

15^5) »|i5l Become weary m waiting. 

Think mneh of ( c^fpi ^ 

®t 5 I Hold m high esteem , appreciate 
highly e g. No one seemed to think much of his poprosal.— 
McMordie. 

Think no small beer of one’s self [ Colloquial ] ftcscip ^ 155 itfqilt qp; 

^ Esteem one’s self very highly e. g. Mr. Bolt observed, with his 
usual phlegmatic solidarity, "Your pianist does not flunk small beer of 
himself.’'— G. Eliot 

Think of ( Wff ■’tl ^Rtifa Pron ) fral ^ ill Exercise the mind 
m , reflect upon a. g. The upper classes only thought of present 

enjoyment , they took no heed of the future.— B ucki.e. ( PFpj firoj ) 

ftPtRl '^1 Consider of e, g Wine was made from the grapes, and 
the king sent for his slave, asking him what he thought o/ his prophecy 

now —Brewer, Remember , call to mind : e, g, 

1 would have sent the books, but I did not think of it. — Webster. 

^Sl I ’IPl'O ’Fill Entertain an idea of eg No man should think 
0/ going forward m the expedition, who could not do so with his whole 
heart —Prescott. 

Think on or upon (PFPl,f^) ^ ’F?! Reflect upon- e.g. And 
when he thought thereon, he wept — Bible. UPf ’F?! Call to mind . 
eg, 'NoW thought upon , I have it here — Shakespeare, 

Think out fNl ^ fel ’Flu ’It ’rtf?? ’Flu Think carefully over (anything) 
till It IS completed , as, to think oat a scheme 

Think over ( Prtfl ’Fill, ftPtPfl iffilitl Ojqj Medi- 

tate upon ■ consider . e, g. She thought over her mishap,— 
THACKERAy, 

Think scorn ■511 ’Fid Scorn • disdain e g. He thought seoin to lay 
hands on Mordecai alone.— B ible, 

Think twice before yon act [ Proverb ) cbc^ 1 

Think twice before yon promise [Proverb] ffep? ift^tif ’F?! ^ , 
TO I' 

Think well of 'Stvf sjpf ^ , atifit? EPF opt| Have a good opinion 
of , hold in high esteem. 

Think With (TOfir 8 )*lf^'ilFF 5 if 3 itl Agree with e.g. I think vntk 
you that he is wrong in this matter. 

75 
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TMnk within one’s self sjPt stPI ^ ^51 Think by one’s own 

self: e.g. He thought ■aiithm htmstlf, saying, what shall I do, because 
I have no room where to bestow my fruits Bible. 

Third estate In England, the commons or 

commonalty, who are represented m Parliament by the Commons, 

Thirst for ( ^ ) ’tt'I 

Have or feel an eager desire to drink e.g. The people /Ajrrfei 
there for water.— Bible. ( f%gs( fiff® ) c^tt® ^ 

Have a violent desire for • e. g. My soul thtrsteih for the living God. 

—Bible. ( f%g?t C5tt« sfl ’SfW®F( Violent desire for ; 

eager desire after e. g. His bigotry went hand in hand with his 
tlurst for power.— Geeen. [this amount. 

Thirteenpenoe-Halfpenny— A hangman, whose fee at one time was 

(The) Thirteenth juryman A judge who displays bias, 

(The) Thirty-nine Artioles 'sst 

flpf The articles of religious belief ( thirty-nine in number ) finally 
agreed upon by the entire bishops and clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land in 1562 : e. g. Mr. "Punch," like Theodore Hook, had not any 
great reverence for the Thtrty-mne Arhciei.— English Magazine, 

Thirty years’ war fe*[ W 

^ A series of wars between the Catholics and Protestants of 
Germany in the seventeenth century ( 1618— 1648. ) 

This and that vsi 'S ^ . <i|?1 Pifel This thing and that thing , many other 
things . e. g,' In spite of this and that, of defections, of unpleasant 
trials, of unfavourable whispers, doubtful friends, Newcome kept his 
head high. — ^Thackekay, 

This day week, &c.— See That day week, &o. 

This muoh 'S|^ So much , thus far e. g. This much is cer- 

tain that he was not restrained from exercising the office of censor by 
any scruple of conscience or honour. — Macaulay, 

This— that The latter— the former e. g. Their judg- 

ment in this we may not, and in that we need not, follow.— Hooker. 

Thom apple 1 

Thom hedge 4t?l ’ttcSsl A hedge of thorns-bearing plants or bushes. 

(St) Thomas— The patron-samt of architects. ' . 

(A) Thorn in one’s side PlPR Cf*t^ 

That' which pricks or annoys a person, as a thorn ; anything very 

, troublesome to one e. g. Tell him that I will be a sharp thorn in his 
\side for many a long day to come. — Dickens, 

(A)ffhorn in the flesh off »lirK ^ 

Something to mortify ( a person ) . e g, A man, who being second, 
thinks that he ought to be first, is a thorn in the flesh of him who has 

I'.nDthe supreme command. — K aye. 

(The) Thorns of Dauphin will never prick unless they priok the 
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Srstday ’tt?, m 'sit? ■?«!!!« 

^tH ^rt, “tJfS *Iprt? 'taCHl C55fl ’IR" n talent does not show itself 

early it will never do so. ^ 

(A.) Thoronglipaosd. person 51<64W! ^ {if? 

®t5tC3^ *15 A person perfect in whatever is undertaken ; a person 

goinR all lengths ; w,Sithoit)ugk-paced Tory or Whig, a ihorough- 
faced Viliam ( t. e , a villain who will not shrink from any villainy 
however heinous ) . e.g. If she be a thorough paced impostor,— 
Scott. [ a village.] 

Thorps-msa^lflalbl?!^ Village men. [From the Anglo Saxon Thorpe, 

Those who hve in glass housas shonld not throw stones 

[ Proverb ] ftcsf? Cifl? vftC?, ’tP? »iC?nt Wt? tits?] 

• ®f5r^i 

Those who play with edge tools must expect to out themselves 

[ Promri ] ftiltst C«t5It ’ffe® CtlPt »t1 ^iJPf | 

Those who will not when they may, when they will a'hfl'i f 
hove nay [ Proverb ] “jnfttcsf ^rtlt ^:f % isR viCf Sl^csf 
’ItHf ^ I** 

Thousand and one Innumerable e.g. The servant 

brought a slip of paper containing his name and also of those tiousoad 
and one persons who were always coming to him,— J, Payn, 

(Th'e) Thraoian Art ’spttcfitit‘1 Riding 

Thread and thrum nsrat Every thing, good and bad together. 
Threadbare friend C’PRh ’iWtT vlthtl ?R ’ll One who will 

render no assistance. 

Thread-bare sabjeot C? Pistils C’lt't A subject that has lost 
Its novelty or interest : a hackneyed subject. 

Thread of destiny That on which destiny depends. 

Thread oflifowRa^ai The thread imagined to be spun and cut by the 
Fates , that on which life depends. ^ 

Throateu with (OfFrart «ltfei(Sftt3ra ) s? «IiHh Hold 

out threats of , menace with e. g He severely threatens such mtk 
the thunderbolt of excommunication. — Hakewill. ( C^tJfijivf 
Pl'tUfil) ^ ’RIl Exhibit the appearance of (something evil or un. 
pleasant as approaching) e, g We are threatened •anfh a drought _ 
Webster. • ® ’ 

(A)Three-bottlomBn»lt’Fl’rti5Fl,R’0R?p5HC?ti5®l iitstsf ^ aj 
One who could drink three bottles without losing his ^corum, ^ 

'(A) Three-dooker -sife ?1 'StpjRPlI A person or obieci 

of great importance. Properly a three-decked or hne of battle ship,'^ ‘ 

Three estates of the realm twitWK ^ ^ ' 

The nobility, the clergy, and the commonalty, all of whom are 
tepiesented in the two Houses of Parliament. ^ 
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Threo F’s sit^r^ >2ftf<s 

'^tPl <^ 1 ^' 5®R'!^ ?1 i^l^ffll® Free sale, fixity of tenure, fair 

or fixed rent, the three demands of the Irish Land League. 

Three golden (or braes) balls orWcJRt f^The sign 

of a pawnbroker e. g, A pawnbroker from Alcester had opened a 
branch establishment. It was managed by a Mr. Figg. Mr. Figg's 
ik7et balls stood out in the middle of the cut. — Mrs Wood. 

Three hours service '&s 2 f 1%51 A 

service held continuously, on Good iFriday, from noon to 3 p. m„ in 
commemoration of the time of Christ’s agony on the cross. 

Three ting’s day— Epiphany, or Twefth day, designed to commemorate 
the visit of the "Three Kings" or Wise Men of the East to the infant 
Jesus. 

Three quarter length fBaj A 

portrait showing the figure to the hips only, 

(The) Three E’s CcI«I1, »t5| '3 ^ Reading, writing, and arithmetic 

(which is pronounced by the vulgar as ’rttlmeltc) e, g. Here the 
farmers’ boys were taught the three R's by the clergyman of the 
parish.— Craik. 

Three sheets in the wind [ Colloquial ] iJ'ljj'llH’ltn 

Unsteady from over*drinking, as a ship when its sheets are in the 
wind e. g. Captain Cuttle, looking, candle in hand, at Bunsby 
more attentively, believed that he was three sheets in the mnd or, in 
plain words, drunk.— Dickens. 

(The) Three tailors of Tooley Street TO PfPR 

<ii^ ’iFFjiS ^ It 

IS said that at one time three tailors of Tooley Street, Southwork, bad 
submitted a petition to the House of Commons, in which they called 
themselves, "we, people of England." 

Three times three ^ '®lt^#t Three 

cheers at a time thrice repeated. 

Thrift box A money-box, in which thrifts or savings are put. 

Through and through Jl^f'SC't Thoroughly , entirely e. g. Almost alt 
the boys were on their way to school when it rained cats an d dog s, 
and so their clothes have been wet through and through. 

Very minutely e, g. The remarkable political sagacity of Knox had 

looked Mary fhrou-gh and through, — Frodde. ig’? iSft® 
vt^, i?IClpt5 'St^ From one end to the other ; e. g. He was Stabbed 
till ottgh and through . — Froude 
Through fire and water— See Go through fire and water. 

Through good and through evil report ^ 

Hi Hi '^51 Without caring for good or bad name ; 

eg. He had no regard for popularity, but held to his purpose 
through good and through evtl report, often at the risk of power or 
influence.— Smiles. 

Through hands { Colloqutal ] Accomplished ; executed ^ 
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done : finished • c. g Reach me a candle, and we'tl got this ihreugJ. 
hands at once.— S tivekson. 

Througli lifa ’’Ft*! Throughout the whole Ijfe , all one's life • c g. 
Through hfe I have striven to act upon these principles — Warrent. 

Through thick and thin m ftf ?n Not 

minding whatever may be in the way, whether great or small , through 
ail obstacles and difficulties . through evil and good report : e, g. He 
became the penegyrist, through thtci and thin of a military fren- 
zy.— C oleridge 

Throw a Shield over ( ’Ft^s ) T?1 ’Fil ; ertft 

iFiJl Keep (a person) from harm’s way , take (a person) under the wings 
of shelter e g. She threw a shield over the bishops, but she told 
them that if they did not mend their faults, she would depose them — 
Froude. 

Throw a slur on (’FWtie S^tt!) oil’ll friits ’flu Cast a 
censure or imputation upon * c.g. On Lord Holland no such slur could 
be thrown.— ■M acavl\y 

Throw a spell over ^ Bewtch , fascinate • e. g. Crom- 

well was the spirit of evil, who had Mi osan a s/e/f ooet the king and 
entangled him in a war against Heaven,— F rodde. 

Throw ( or Fling ) a sprat to oatoh a whale [ Colloquial } 5 jtc 
ftwl ritetit, EtrsiPss ?FC5iI ■qHtsftPssE;?! 
’ifiraW T3l Risk anything that is small but certain m order to grasp 
at something larger but uncertain e, g, "\Vhat are you at ? Arc 
you mad, Tom ’ Why, there are five pounds. What a sin '"—"Did 
you never hear of the man that dung away a spiat to catch a whale 7" 
— Rsade 

Throw a tub to the whale »t3prtF ’Ffssl sffe 

■sRll Create a diverson to avoid a real danger . bamboozle or mislead 
an enemy. [I" whaling, when a ship is threatened with a whole school 
of whales, it is usual to throw a tub into the sea to divert their atten- 
tion, and to make off as fast as possible]. 

Throw a veil over— Same as Draw a veil over. 

Throw about ^ Cast or scatter about. 

, ■'fWlll't Vp? Cast about , try expedients. [i?aie], 

Throw an old ahoe after a person 

5F?ll— ipitl 
1^1 On festive occasions, such as marriage, &c , this 15 done as a 
mark of wishing "good luck" to the person after whom the above is 
thrown. 

Throw away ^ ^ <F)(1 1 ?) JjI iFIrt Spend m vain e. g. He threw awiy 
his money in frivolous amusements,— W bbstb a. '^1 

C«tt)tFi Lose by neglect or folly e, g. They never chang. 
ed their colours, and rushed on forlorn hopes thi owing their lives away 

on ill-considered enterprises -iFroode. iF?rt . sf^‘1 ^tl ^ 
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'Reject t e, g. He ihrm the book away as utterly useless. — 
Webster. 

Throw back Oivstll Retort j as, to throw back a reply, 

Reject ; refuse, Cast back ; as, to throw back 

a reflection. 

Throw beams Spread light ■ e. g. 

That light \re see is burning in tny hall, 

How far that little candle throws its beams . — Shakespeare. 

Throw by Pft^RTl ^ ^?rl Lay aside or neglect as 

useless ; as, to throw by a garment. 

Throw cold water on or npon 'sit'SK ^ OTSSl, 

( ftc? ) S’?!’® ^ Discourage : e. g. But cold water 

was thrown upon the proj'ect, and it failed. — Smiles. 

Throw daylight on or upon OfStll Get (any- 

thing ) disclosed to public view ; CApose or reveal ( a thing )' e.g. But 
for that accident, the mystery and the wrong played out at Caromel’s 
farm might never have had daylight thrown upon it.— Mrs. Wood 

Throw dirt ( or , mud ) [ Colloquial ] Ppfl ’Ftl ^ OTStK 

Abuse scurrilously or slanderously • e, g. Then throw dtrt at the 
plaintiff.— Reade. 

Throw down S[lt5 ^ Cast down • e, g. He threw the book down 
on the floor, which the boy at once took up. ; 

^ Subvert , overthrow • destroy ; as, to throw 

down a fence or wall, ^ vtif ’fill 

Bring down from a high situation • degrade. 

Throw down the gauntlet (or glove) ’ml, istt^ ^ 

Offer a challenge • [ c/. Take up the gauntlet or glove ] e. g. 
The company threw down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers m 
the world.— Macaulay. , 

Throw dust in ( or into ) one’s eyes ( or in the eyes of) ^WiW '5W 
f’CT’t ^1(1 ; Impose on a person, mislead one e , g . 

It is not an honourable occupation to throw dust in the eyes of the 
English reader.— English Magazine, 

Throw good money after bad ’ftilTlPil ^ 

Risk more money in a speculation that has already proved disastrous. 
[ Here bad means bad money, i, e., money invested in a bad or disas- 
trous speculation ]. 

Throw in ( csflsRi® ^ orstl Inject, as a fluid. 

fife® ^ iSt«fl Deposit, ^1, C7«a1 Give up ; relinquish.' 

Throtv in one’s lot with— See Oast in one’s lot with. 

Throw in (or into) one’s teeth ( ■sR'l ^^51 %1 ) ’fWt’P® 
TSl^l C?’S?l1 Upbraid a person 

directly before his face for ; twit one : e. g. It is not generous of you, 
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, Mri Heighatn, to throw my words into my ttclh, 1 had forgotten 
all about them.— H aggard. 

Throw into { Prlit ^ Cast into . fling in to; e , g. He 

threw his unfinished letter into the fire. — Macagi ai ( 

<tW*t ) ♦tiff's ^51 ^ ersfl Cause to fall into ( a state or 
condition, usually a bad one ) e, g. These threw him into a state 
bordering on distraction —M. icagl.av. { 

Transform into • translate into: 
e. g. He produced from his desk a rolume of the Spectator, and 
instructed me to throw into as good Latin as I could some paper of 
Steele's — Dn Qdincry 

Throw into prison Send into prison: 

place in confinement , imprison • e. g They threw into prison, all 
the Armagnacs upon whom they could lay their hands.— D ickens, 

Throw into the shade ceUt^pi 'jStt ’Fill , ilTt Render 

less noticeable or remarkable t,g. His eloquence threw into the 
shade every orator except Pitt,— M acaucay 

Throw light on or upon ’Till , trI , ■’l^; TOPittfi ’ll 

CTlfipIJ oraul Enlighten j make clear • render clearly visible or 
intelligible - e.g. The Roman poets thiow little or no light upon 
these questions — Mac,\glay. 

Throw lots of dirt, and soma will stick 'm?t’F Oftri 

si^ tlfriirt certw ’tfin® ’ta Find plenty of faults, and some of it 
will be believed. 

Throw mud at— See Throw dirt at. 

Throw ’Rl Expel , dear from , as, to throw offn disease, ^{ent 

C’T”!!, fert Rl Put off , cast aside e. g He tin cw off his royal 

robe and put on his friar's habit —Lamb ’Rl , Wti? oRl Reject 

discard , as. to threw off all sense of shame , to throw off a dcpcn» 
dent t g. There were not rvanting those who urged him to throw 
off his allegiance to the crown —Prescott Sc’tg trI Cause to rise ■ 
produce e.g A ship going fast is said to cut a feather, in allusion 
to the ripples which she throws offkom her bows. — Brewer 

Throw off the mask or disguise ^ftitl pri , ’ifiFSJt’l ^ijl 
Take oE the mask or disguise by which one concealed his own self. 

[ Hence yigffiaDsrf)'] 'StPR ^'11 SPFt’l ’Ffilill Pfell Declare or reveal 
one's real intentions e. g. All disguise was now thrown off—. 
Macaulay. 

Throw off the pack Itsill ’Tt^ ’ItR ilPt Pi^ ^ 

Pl’Fliil ill’ll Pul hounds m cover where the prey is supposed 

to be found. 

Throw off the eoent f>Wciiii 5t1!?tirt^ ’t’t ^iil ifin?! 

■ { PWft RPt R ) Lose the scent and consequently the 

track of the prey. 
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^ Tleject: e.g. He threw the book away as utterly usele 5 s.~ 
_ Webster. 

Threw back orerij Retort • as, to throw Sack a reply. ^ . 

’<??1 Reject ; refuse, ^ Cast back ; as, to throw back 

a reflection. 

Throw beams ^1 Spread lipbt ' e. g. 

That light we see is burning in my hall, 

How far that httle candle thiows its htams> — Seakespbare. 

Throw by ^ ^ Lay aside or neglect as 

useless ; as, to throw hy a garment. 

Throw cold water on or npon fira oresi, 

( C^frot ) ^ Discourage : e.g. But coU water 

was thrown upon the project, and it failed. — Smiles. 

Throw daylight on or upon fro )i3^^fli5l orssj Get (any. 
thing ) disclosed to public view ; expose or reveal ( a thing )‘e g. But 
for that accident, the mystery and the wrong pla 5 'ed out at Caromel’s 
farm might never have had daylight thrown upon it. — Mrs, Wood 

Throw dirt ( or mud ) [ Colloquial ] isil^ 5!W5tCT fet ’Ftil ’ll #1 WSSl 
Abuse scurrilously or slanderously ; e, g. Then threw itrl at the 
plaintiff. — Reade. 

Throw down ^ Cast down . e. g. He threw the book down 

on the floor, which the boy at once took up, f5fs#g K«ll , 

^ Subvert ; overthrow • destroy ; as, to tirow 

dawn a fence or wall. C?FtH ^ •fWf } '“('IHR'S ^ 

Bring down from a high situation • degrade. 

Throw down the gauntlet (or glove) ^ ;^Eg5rt!i 

^ Offer a challenge • [r/. Take up the gauntlet or glove] ; r-g- 
The company threw down the gauntlet to all the maritime powers in 
the world.— Macaulay. _ 

Throw dust in ( or into ) one’s eyes ( or in the eyes of ) 

^1 Impose on a person • mislead one: e.g. 
It is not an honourable occupation to Dirow dust in the eyes of the 
English reader.— English Magazine, 

Throw good money after bad C5it^J?tt«ra ^Ktc?f ^ c«iw 'srt^« 

Risk more money in a speculation that has already proved disastrous. 
[ Here bad means had money, i,e, money invested in a bad or disas- 
trous speculation ] 

Throw in ( 'si^arfstl ^ Inject, as a fluid. 

’Ife® ^ Deposit. Give up ; relinquish. 

Throw in one’s lot with— See Cast in one’s lot with. 

Throw in (or into) one’s teeth ( ctFPl *515*1 fell ) 

5^51 T*I ^ OpS5l Upbraid a person 
directly before his face for • twit one : e. g. It is not generous of you, 
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Mr, Heifiham, to throvi my words hilo my ictlh, 1 had forpoutn 
all about them,— Haggard. 

Throw into ( cstM (^5^ ) fe’T’t TJl Cast into • flim’ into • t. ff. He 
thrtvi his unfinished letter into the fire,— Macaiii ai ( 

’itftil'hs: 'ItsH ^ ’S) ctftll Cause to fall into ( a state or 

condition, usually a bad one ) • e,g. These ihrrv him into a state 
bordering on distraction — MACAutAY ( ^ 

Transform into . translate into • 
e g. He produced from his desk a volume of the Spectator, and 
instructed me to f/i) era >»ri) as good l^tin as I could some paper of 
Steele's —De Quinces. 

Throw into prison ^?Wtn! e'Sti!'! ’f?! . Send into prison t 

place m confinement ; imprison t.g. They U.rexi ttilo pnsou, all 
the Armagnacs upon whom they could lay their hands.— DiCKrss, 

Throw into tho shade ^ ’nrt . ctf3»t(%(in ^ Render 
less noticeable or remark.iblc . ;f. His eloquence llitem »;;/o the 
slmiic every orator except Pitt.— Macallaa . 

Throw light on or upon Tip , ’Fill , ?^{rn' 71 

OttsW ’Ffirnj £7951 Enlighten; mbhe clear; render clearly tisibic or 
intelligible • e. g. The Roman poets Ikrooi little or no ligh( upon 
these questions -Macaulay. 

Throw lots of dirt, and somo will stick ijPiT' tifpi C7»,1^, £7t7PF|qf; 

731 ClIW Tliira *ltol Find plenty of faults, and some of it 
will be believed. 

Throw mud at— Sec Throw dirt at. 

Throw oir^57Vj3 TTlI Expel , clear from , as, to ihrev off a disease, 

£771, ^ fTtT^ 751 Put off j cast aside e.g He Ihreiv off his fO)al 
robe and put on lus friar's habit.— Lamd v|[^q . cTc^cifiit Reject 

discard , as, to tlijoa off all sense of shame to Iftroiv off a depen- 
dent e g. There were not wanting those who urged him to thro-o 
ojf lus allegiance to the crown.— P rescott SsvraTTp Cause to rise, 
produce t g A ship going fast is said to cut a feather, in allusion 
to the ripples which she t/irovis off (tom her bows — Brcwer. 

Throw ofl tho mask or disguise 577 ofTp . 

Take off the mask or disguise by which one concealed bis own self. 

[ Hence figuratively ] wpipt 771 'SfTM 7filin £771 Declare or reveal 
one’s real intentions e, g. All disguise was now thrown off,— 
Macaulay. 

Throw off the pack C7f7 ^1:7 PlTtn 7t^ Ptcn TPf 7fl!5l £7^ ^ 
ftTtft ^75 5171 Put hounds m cover where the prey is supposed 

to be found. 

Throw off tho eoont 1*l7t£55 ^7 7t5l?5l 'StTtn 'SRpmuTu 77 '|(75l Tier) 

( ftTtft 77555 77P5 ^5l 515^ 55 ) Lose the scent and consequently the 
track of the prey. 
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Throw stones 

Be fault-finding ■ try to find fault with others • e. g. ^here is an old 
proverb about the inexpidiency of those who live in glass houses throw 
mg stoites, which I always think that we would do well not to forget.— 
Florence Marryat. 

Throw straws against the wind 'statfeftcsn 'StJEtn Plfst "fW 
ceSt ^ Contend uselessly and feebly against what is irresistible. 

Throw the dice for one’s last stake [ Figuratively ] pRCH 

clttwa ■ftlsfS C*l^ S'iFt ^ Make a final desperate effort to gam 

success in anything e, g. And they were very merry — so that no 
one would have thought that Johnny was a despondent lover, now bent 
on throvamg the dice for hts last sfaie j or that Lily was aware that 
she was in the presence of one lover, and that she was like to fall 
between two stools. — Trollope 

Throw the gauntlet ( or glove ) ^ '®rt^ ^iTl Offer or give 

a challenge e. g, I will throw my glove to Death itself that there's no 
masculation in my heart — Shakespeare. > 

Throw the great oast [ Figuratively ] stirt*! ^l!l ^ ^ ^ 
Makei a desperate effort ; take a decisive step : e, g, In a word, 
George had thrown the great cast. — Thackeray. 

Throw the handkerchief [• Colloquial ] 

^ Make a proposal of marriage to any one e. g, (i) Her highly flat- 
tered mother falls straightway in lov^ with him, and he might have 
been encouraged to throw the handkerchief ex once, had the frivolous 
Alice been equally impressionable.— English Magazine. 

Throw the handle after the blade fsm 

ClfSlIl, "5tfl 

Cipetir Allow to be wasted, or discard, what little remains 
to one after the loss of the greater part e. g The question is, 
will you at all better yourselves by having now one of your hot fits, 
speaking with promptitude, and energy, and, in fact, going to \var 
with Russia for what she has done Alas ' my dear friend, this 
will be throwing the handle after the blade with a vengeance.— M. 
Arnold, 

Throw the hatchet ^ Tell falsehoods. 

Throw the helve after the hatchet ’W, 

ft'i'S*! Opsar Be reckless throw away, what remains because one s 
losses have been so great. „ 

Throw the keys into the pit cifsit ^ *1^ ’*’1 ’tWW 
'sp?l4ii| Disclaim a debt ; refuse to pay the debts of a deceased 
husband, [ This refers to an ancient French custom. If a decMsed 
husband did not leave his widow enough for her aliment, and the 
pay'ment of his debts, the widow was to throw the bunch of hous^ 
keys which she carried at her girdle into the grave, and this answered 
the purpose of a public renunciation of all further ties. No one after 
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this could come on the widow for any of her late husband’s del)!'. — 
Brrwcr. ] _ _ . , 

Throw to the doga [CelleqMal] ■^r’rf'r^n 'Tnrt , ^ 

CirfitSt orefl Throw away as utterly useless e. ff, 7!.ro-j phj«ic h {!./- 
doqs , I'll have of it.— SHsKPSpranr. 

Throw to tho winds [ l igmaiittk 1 ’^71 

Disregard uUcrl) • t, g. Pormcr pride was too strong for pre'cr.t 
prudence, and the question of bread and butter was Mre-. i. fo // e 
'.umds in revolt at the shape of the phtttr m winch it was olTcrcd.— 
Mrs, hiSTOv. 

Throw together H uiTa: tl ’srrpj «Rfn Tfl 

Offer an opportunity of coming together or inising with each other 
f, g He rode by her side pondering on the strange chance which hid 
them against hgclhcr , — Ltttos, 

Throw up ijt!^ Ofeil ; inil Resign give up demt t, g (i) 
He at once thfvs «p his commission —WrnSTrR (e) Julia was 
c'ctremcly ill, so much so thit 1 was induced to //,ro3> up mj commipd 

and return to Isuropo —Scott TEtjfel!^ ’sfttl htt: Ttl Tl sflljl ’TD 
Cast up, raise hastily e g Sistryg tl ren »/> an catth-worh — 

Kivosiri ’t^l. ’iPf ’^1 Cjcct from the stomach f g, judge 

of the cause of the disease by the substances the patient ff.rowr v/i.-- 
Arhitiinot 

Throw up one’s cap ’ITIR >5^51 ml 

To's one's cap upwards, m token of immoderate )oy. 

Throw up one’s cards rtrjtt rps'i'itJl Cfiitn wsti One up all the 
cards that one Ills in his hands t\g Isspcrienctd gamesters /ftro-e 
up t/itii far./r when they know that the game is in the enemy's hand, 
— Anuisov. ( Hence, /f^'Hra/iwfy ] npilGhc in; 

confess defeat ( g He perceived at once that his former cmplojer 
was right, and that it only remained for him to threw up his cards, — 

NOkS IS 

Throw up tho sponge frtH =11 TifejI'I ’FTl , ’RfS’t ’SWtl snl 

Gne up a contest , acknowledge defeat , — from a custom of the prize 
ring, the person employed to sponge a pugilist between rounds throw- 
ing his spont'c in the air in token of defeat [ Can,' or Slniig ]. 

Throwing ongino ( or mill )— Same as Throwing wheel. 

Throwing table- Same as Throwing wheel. 

Throwing wheel kt, E3F, SPF A potter’s wheel. 

Throw upon one’s hands 551^9 OfPifl cren iriI 

Charge or intrust one with , gi\e one the charge or care of a f In 
spite of Ills warning the mother had been left behind, and he was in 
the unenviable position of having a child thiown upon his hands until 
the next stoppage — H Conwai. 

(Be) Thrown away upon (WR Pfp ’ll ’FRRs) 

4tnit(sra tfSHl Produce no effect upon • fail to make an impression on : 
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e. g Her past goodness to me haid not been thrown away on an insen- 
sible ungrateful object — D ickens. 

<Be) Thowa into confusion or disorder ^ ; ijitcrtuirsil 

' ^51 *l5l'Be no longer able to keep themselves arranged in military 
order : e, g. The whole army were soon thrown into confusion, 

-{Bel Throvra. into the society of ( ^ 
<1^951 Have an opportunity of being in the company of or mixing 
with : e g. For the first time^ she was thrown into the constant society 
of a gentleman of great natural parts and powers of pleasing,— 
Thackeray. 

(B) Thrown on or upon ( fVp ^ ^ 

■'I®! Be so circumstanced as to have to depend on e, g. 
The issue is that they were thrown suddenly bankrupt upon the world. 
—Smiles. 

Thrown on one’s back Jl^^” Completely worsted. 

[ A figure taken from wrestlers, ] 

Thrown on one’s beam-ends R 

"fW? ^ Driven to the last shift. [ "A ship is 
said to be on her beam-ends when she is laid by a heavy gale completely 
on^her beams or sides.’’— B rewer ]. 

<Be) Thrown on ( or upon ) one’s own resouroea =^#15 *1^ 

Is)#? Be obliged to depend on one’s own 

means , have to shift for one’s ownself . e, g. For the present I was 
thrown upon my own ressnms.— D ickens, 

Thrum cap ^ A knitted cap. 

Thrum hat Cift^ *1*1^ A hat made of coarse 

woollen cloth. 

Thrum one’s cap 'srtSK® ^^*1 ^1 ; ^sTl sm ^*1 Idle one’s time ; 
properly, cover one’s cap with thrums or pieces of waste'thread, etc. 

Thrust aside . isrsth? ^ Push away , 

reject. 

Thrust at Ciiftettm CbSi 5?^ Try to stab. [reject. 

Thrust away or from orstll ; 'srsth? ^1 Push away 

Thrust in ^ Cifeid Push or drive in. 

Thrust into ( ’8* fel ' 

e, g. He thrust a hand-bill into my hands { CSFt*l 

0f'8’<Il Push into forcibly ; e. g. Into a dungeon thrust, to work 
with slaves.— M ilton. { C^FPl f^p ) 'Pit'll 

Drive into ; plunge into : e. g. He seized his sword and thrust it into 
his stomach.— M erivale. 

Thrust ofif dfspil C^psil Push away. 

Thrust on or upon ( Urge 
upon , force upon • e, g There is a wide difference that is thrust upon 
you and that which you have to seek for, — Helps. 
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Throst one’s nose into ( ’Hi ^ 

5 ^ ^ Meddle officiously m j interfere with m a meddle some 
manner, . 

Thrust one’s self in or into { ^'1^ 
'^51 Obtrude or intrude , enter ( a place 1 where one is 
not invited or not welcome e g, K gentleman should never thrust 
htmself into any company where he is not welcome. 

Thrust out fil 5F^5| CiI«Sl • '^ferl ’(tlH Drive out or away , 

expel e. g. He was an annoyance to the company and was thrust out 
unceremoniously. 

Thrust through C5t?1 C^tBI trttrt Pierce , stab • e. g. I am eight 
times thrust though the doublet — S sakesfearb. 

Thrust to ( §13 ) JJC3Pf ^aill Push upon [ Obsolete ] e.g 

As doth an eager hound 

Thrust to an hind within some covert glade —Spenser, 

Thrust to the wail '^tltirr fit® ’rt'tl ^ Force to 

give place. 

Thrust together bMI Compress. [ thumb. 

Thumb band *1^ 3 ^ A twist of anything as thicK as the 

Thumb blue 3ttsn! Indigo m the form of small balls or lumps. 

Thumb impression ^jSl An impression of the thumb, as on 

documents. 

Thumb mark ’S[^ fs?, ^ The mark left by the 

impression of a thumb, as on the leaves of a book. 

Thumb-nail legacies ift’I Legacies so small that this can be 
written on one's thumb-nail. 

Thunders of the Tatioan C'ltC'R The anathemas or denuncia- 

tions of the Pope. 

(The) Thunderer— The newspaper ‘Times" so called m allusion to an 
article by Captain Sterling, beginning thus.— "We thundered forth the- 
other day an article on the subject of social and political reform," 

Thus far 3l TO ) So far , up to this point , to this degree- 

or extent eg. r/ias/ai' extend, ttas/Bj- thy bounds,— M ilton, 

Thus much So much , thus fat e, g. 

Thus mack may serve by way of proem ; 

Proceed we therefore to our poem.— Swift, 

Thyestean banquet csfsr A cannibal feast, 

(St.) Tib’s eve ’W Never. There is no such saint in the calendar as 
St Upes (of which name is a corruption). ' 

Tick cff ( fnst ’Hi 3l CJflXFtfSFrt ’Hi, 'CTO'’ C?S 3 t 
Check off by means of a tick or any small mark e. g. When I had 
got all my responsibilities down upon my list, I compared each with 
the bill and ticked it off — Dicsens. 

Ticket Of leave ’ll 
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'S <!tti55l 'SRpq^’l^r A license or permit given to a convict 
or prisoner in England to be at large, and to labour for himself, on 
condition of good behaviour. 

Tiokefc-of-leave man ^ 

^fs|>(iS PfS?! 5? A convict or prisoner who is given license to 

be at large and to labour for himself e. g The Bethelhem Hospital 
was made to accommodate six lunatics, but m 1644 the number admitted 
was forty four, and applications were so numerous that many inmates 
were dismissed half cured, These “hcket-of-leave men" used to 
wander about as vagrants, chanting mad songs, and dressed in 
fantastic dresses, to excite pity, — Brewer. 

Ticket porter ^ ^ A licensed porter wearing a badge by 

which he may be identified, 

Tiokle one’s ear [ Colloquial ] ^ Flatter, 

Tickled with a straw Cfl5 clcsTPt? at® 'stfe JrtsrtS fro Pleased 

with trifling things, like children : e. g. Pleased with a tattle, tuklei 
with a straw, — Pope. 

Tide over ^ iSJi'Get over ( a difficulty or 

crisis ) by some temporary measures or expedients : e. g. Their 
officers went among them and pacified them ; and the danger for the 
moment was tided over.—Kxsz. 

Tide-waiter ct[ “fl? “c®ll“ cw One who votes against his con- 

viction 

(A) Tidy fortune A nice little bit 

of money that can keep a person comfortable in life. 

Tie a tongue ■*F**!1 ^il oresl Render one unable to 

speak , compel one to remain silent , e, g. Many tongues which were 
by fear in the greater assembly, became fluent in the smaller. — 
Macaulay. 

Tie down S#C® sil v(tnf Fasten so as to 

prevent from rising. ^<(1 Ofissl Hinder from action } res- 

train e.g. The House of Lords possesses one great advantage over 
the House of Commons in that it is not tied down by the strict rules of 
procedure that have to be enforced in the busier assembly.— The 
Statesman, 

Tie, (or Tie up), onb’s hands ^ tff, 

Restrain a person from action . e, g. His own conduct is so bad 
that he cannot reprove another j he has tied his own hands.— 
McMordie. 

Tie the nuptial ( or marriage ) knot j^tt^ 5t(? W ^ Jo'" *" 
marriage e, g. When first the marriage knot was tied between my 
wife and me, — W alkinggame’s ‘‘Arithmetic.” 

Tie up isTt^ ^ iffips 5(1 areal Confine J res- 

train . hinder from motion or action • as, to tie up the tongue j to tne 
up the hands. 

<Be) Tied to the apron-strings ( of a woman ) ( 
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. Sftirt PPfl’I, ^55tl Be always in the company ( of 

some woman ) , be governed ( by a woman ) t. g. He a'fls tied 
to his wife’s apron strings, and she ruled over him —Thackeray. 

Tied-ttp Married ; tied up in the marriage-knot. 

<A) Tigar-ktll ’OtlC’F CH rtcn -*11^ 

^flral ^ An animal tied up in a jungle by hunters to attract and be 
killed by a tiger. 

(A) Tile loose Something of craziness • a 

little dementedness e g. Do you think I am as mad as he is T 
Attack a man who has just breakfasted with me, merely because he 
has a tilt loose ' — Reade 

Till alarm StspRl fillfa ^ A device 

for sounding an alarm when a money drawer is opened or tampered 
with, 

Till HOW epiifO ’HrB To the present time. 

Till the ass ascends the ladder Never. 

Till then To that time e. g. Till then he did not ask 

me foe the loan. 

Tilt at JJRtit '*ll3Fit<| Ttrt Rush against , attack e, g. 

Satire’s my weapon, but 1 am too discreet 
To run amuck and (i/t at all I meet —Pope, 

Tilt at or against windmills etfe na ^ wrfts 

'srtsfrpl m Thrust at imaginary evils. Hence, undertake ,an absurd 
impossible task ’ 

Tilt boat 5^ ’ll ChWi A boat covered with canvas 

or other cloth. 

Tilt roof CSIM A round headed roof, like the canopy of a 

wagon. , ^ 

Timber yard <flus Pltsfl A yard or place where timber is stacked. 

(A) Timber-toe cn »ti "sitci One having a wooden leg. 

Time after time ’jji;, “ilsHU Many times j repeatedly : e g. He 

became acquainted with many famous men, who helped him time 
after time . — The P. Readers, 

Time and again Many times , often e g Time and again 

I have had my doubts whether such a thing could ever be — ^Trolmpb 

Time and tide wait ( or stay ) for no man [ Proverb ] ^ • <8 

’ttc’F ’ll 

TO 'ttpFra ’FM ’Ffilti 5ie, ui^'t ) I e, g. 

For the next inn he spurs amain, 

' Iri haste alights, and skuds away, — 

But time and tide for no man stajf. — Somerville. 

(The) Time boing—See For the time being. 

Time ball S’? ’l<IIt?’FtC=l A ball arranged to drop from the 

summit of a pole, to indicate true mid-day time, 
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Time enough wr j sprif In season ; early enough e, g, 
Stanley, at Bosworth field, came time enough to save his life. — B acon, 

Time is money [ Proverb ] sR It is by making a good use of our 
time that we can make money. 

(The) Time is out of joint cf^tl ttt^nsCS Everything is- 

wrong . e g, 

TIte time js out of joint , O cursed spite, 

That ever I was born to set it right ' 

Nay come, let’s go together. — S hakespeare. 

(The) Time is up ^ The allotted time is past. 

5151^ The appointed time is come. 

Time of day fTOK JRR Pt 5(<if| tfsfst® 

tsUr? . sisitft? Salutation appropriate to the times of the day, 

as, good morning, good evening, and the like ; greeting. 

Time of memory [English laio} et'ilsi 

^C® c^f TO Time commencing from the beginning ofthe reign of 
Richard I.‘ 

Time out of mind ( or From time immemorial ) ’3ra‘tt\sl® ^ ^c® 
Time beyond memory , time to which memory does not extend • from 
such ancient time as cannot be called to mind . le.g'. Conquering in 
love has been a source of pride time out 0 / wind.— T hackeray. 

Time past ia for ever gone [ Proverb ] to <t® ^ 

Time was 4’R <9^ TO OT TO ^ ’ll? ) There was such a 

time ( t. e„ circumstances have since changed ) e.g, I am beset 
and hemmed in by people, who have their fling at me now, though 
time was when they were all civility and compliance. — ^Dickens. 

Time-bargain — (In Stock) A bargain made to buy or sell again as soon 
as possible and receive the difference realised. It is a speculation, and 
not an investment which is made for the sake of the interest. 

Time-barred ®Rtft 5^^! *9^^ Barred by limitation [ Law ]. 

Time-honoured custom « TOf® ^ A custom that has 

come down from the hoary past and is held in honour in consequence, 

Times Danaos et dona ferentes [ Latin, I fear the Greeks even when 
they are bringing gifts] OHt^C^re CSfECT fHtn 

’ffil 5l1 ; ’I’fj PRCn) ^ ?" I distrust certain people 

even though they appear to be friendly. ( In allusion to the artifice of 
a gift horse by means of which the Greeks secured admittance into 
Troy ). 

Times are changed TOS^ #rtC5, OT <9«PI 

Things or circumstances are now different. 

Tin [ Slang ] ; '*1*^ Silver coin ; money. 

Tinged With (C^5t^<) Coloured slightly with . e.g. The 

infusion is tinged, with a yellow colour by saffron.— W ebster. ( RFt’l 
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qualities of a substance m «ome decree > t, g '1 hi. dKOCtion liS'. 
been tinged ivtih a bitter taste.— \Vrr'<T! R. ( {?5 tt'ii! 

^1 Imbued or imtircpnated with ( somtthme 

foreign ) «, g The \irtucs of Sir Kogcr, as well as hr impetfectior'', 

were itngti milt cMravagancc — Annisos, 

Tmkor’a budget ^iWl? . <151 'fs Stale news. 

TipofthetonguofBtJltJt The edge of the tongue. 7 •tl ’.ifC! Tt: n 
1 

Tip off ( Sla! "11^ ’fiwl <TAl Pour out, as liquor, till the 
\csscl IS quite empty. 'SftS ^05 tf^CJ .S^Ttlu 'tfqsi ’fjl Pall oft by 
tipping. „ , 

Tip I one ) tho trovQllor [ Collequwl ] ppnl Wlif pti Delude or 
deceive ( one ) with false information e g. Aha f dost thou fi/i me 
the traveller, my boy ?— Smoi I TT. 

Tip over «^t^3l CT’SSt Overturn. 

Tip ovor the porch [ Cof/oyiiia/ ] <1^7 <110111, 7f?t1 Ttofl Hop the twig, 
decease, die e g. Either through negligence, or want of ordinary 
sustenance, they both Upped ever the perch — UnnuinHT. 

Tip tho aoalo <11ifR 415 fip? ^Tl^ul Hlnl^l dOSl Depress one end of 
the scales. 

Tip tho travollor [i'/anf] '§c5l <tl«l’’i1 qni Humbug. (In 
allusion to travellers’ tales yarns ) e r Then, my hd. there would be 
some picking Aha ' dost thou Up me the traveller, my boy r— 
Smollet 

Tip tho wink [Culhgmal] C5t1 i«1 , CSl'l irtfiiKi Direct a wink . 

give a hint or suggestion by, or as by, a wink, 

Tipperary rifle , <^f'1ttilt^l A cudgel or shillelagh ; a stick made 

of blackthorn 

Tip-too mirth ^1^ aPil’T The highest degree of mirth. 

(On the) Tip-too of oxpeotation ^9(7 7^51 Agog with curiosity, 

Tip-too out of ( CTPf ■?Pi Tifet ^51 7lfll!l Walk out of ( a 

place ) on Up-tee and without making any noise. 

Tip top ^Colloquial, noun ] 7l <1(771*1 j 18(7 The 

highest or utmost degree , the best of anything [Adjeeltve] ’*1^'!.^, 
JIt^t5,f 5 , 7#757’i"'17 Very excellent; most excellent , perfect, e g. 
One of those Up-top firms in the city would have gone straight olT to 
take counsel’s opinion. — hliss Bradbos. 

Tip up 4Tat1^ sfirat ^71 4'445| craul Turn partly over by rais- 

ing one end [CoHojiiiaf] ( ( 7 ®! <W57 1771 ) fifg <7^7(7 77l Given 
small gift of money, as for pocket cNpenses 'eg. I should have 
liked to make her a little present, .only I am quite out of cash until 
my father Ups «/.— Thackeray, 

76 
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Tipplingjiouse Cift’FN A tavern or public house. 

Tipstaff— A constable. 

Tire out ait^ W^rl Weary or fatigue to excess ; 

e, g. He was of an industry and vigilance not to be tired out or 
wearied by the most laborious. — Clarendon. 

Tired of f^'5' Having 

the patience exhausted by ; wearied of • e. g. "Ah I" he cried, '‘here 
is an English captain who is tired of wearing his sovereign's colours.” 
— Blue Pavilions. 

Tired with ( ^ Fatigued with • e, g. Tirti with 

toil, all hopes of safety past. — Dryden. ( ^ 

Wearied with ; harassed with e.g I have been tired wtlk 
accounts from sensible men, furnished with matters of fact which have 
happened within their own knowledge. — Addison. 

Tittle at the pin 

^ Rattle at the latch to give notice 

that one iS' about to enter. 

Tissue paper i5»f Very thin, gauze-like paper, 

used for protecting engravings in books, for wrapping up delicate 
articles, &;c. • ‘ 

Tit for tat f&5l?l? wa f ^ 

Like for like • an equivalent : e, g. Tit for tat all the world 
over — De Quincby. [ of ownership. 

Title deeds [Lo®] atHft'fil C»tt^ Muniments or evidences 

Title to ( Right to : e, g. He has a good title to the 
estate.— Webster. ( ) '?Pf51 Basis or ground of 

right to e, g. Opinion's which, at the time of accession of James, 
no clergyman could have avowed without imminent risk of being strip- 
ped of his gown, were now the best title to preferment,— Macaulay. 

Tittletattle Idle prate e. g. ''Pish ! Why do I spend my 

time in title tattle Otway. 

To a oeitain degree or extent Somewhat e. g. 

His assertions are true to a certain extent. 

To a certainty To the extent of certainty ; very near to 

certainty; almost certain, e.g, "Now’s the time!” whispered the 
over eager driver. 'Ton can kill him to a certainty. Fire, or he'll be 
gone in another minute."— Sir Samuel Baker. 

To a oruml) With great exactness ; completely. 

To a degree 'To an extreme j exceedingly : e, g. He 

is mendacious to a degree. — Webster, ' 

ETo a fault wpit^ Too much • more than what is proper 

or necessary, or what is warranted by the circumstances . e, g. The 
golden youth is generous to a fault. — W. Black. 
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To fl fall Btomooh all meat is bad [Provtri] t»l5 ^ 'J!TTs f'T 

To a hair ^ Tfim j »Ih!t?3 lifttl Witli tl.e niccit 

discrimination c, g. He is ovcr-nicc to ]udi;c oi tilings to a i •, r. 

iptwstn. Eitaclly; ttith perfect nicely r f. 

Oh ' that's her nose lo a /laii-,— that’s htt eje cvnctlj.— Haupiutok. 
To a largo estent Considerably , largely. 

To a man siCSIt^ j ^ Every one , one and all • with not a 
single e'tcoption c g. The sepoys made good their escape almost .'a 
a wan.— Kaie. 


To a ninety Nicelj* ; precisely 

To a proverb ( PFl^ ftw ) 4^21^ Jr^Jpirs it?! *.'tt=r So 

as to be known to and talked of by all c g The new Chief Jostice 
Sir Robert Knight was ignorant to a proecri — Maciulai, Our 
Punic faith is infamous, and branded to a /raecri.— A ddlsov 

To a T iSiFJt? Exactly. [ The allusion is to work that mechanics 

square with T-rulc, especially useful in making angles true, and ob- 

taming perpendieulars on paper or «ood ] e.g It fits /a c T 

Brewer. . ^ , [ Webster, 

To a turn PW*I Exactly , perfectly . c. It is done /o a itrr.~ 

To acoount— Same as On account ( which sec ). 


To advantage .ngq SRtra WEl *iK'lI tilt's « g1 

ora Affording an opportunity particularly favourable to success 
or to any desired end e g Every one sets himself off to the best 

ad'joiitage he can, and tries to steal a march upon public opinion, 

Hazlitt 


To all appearanoB ’rtf^nra OfPsil tit ; As may appear 

from outward view or circumstances ; apparently c. g. To all appcj. 
I once, Charles was an idler. — SI ac.wlav ■' 

To all intents and purposes ’PS?:, Practically ■ c g. All per- 

sons, entitled to the use of lands, were declared to be, to all intents and 
purposes, the lawful possessors — Froode 

To and again To and fro, [ Rare ] 

To and back [ Shalespcai c ] Forward 

and backward. 

To and fro ’l^’li! ftcT eiiKlii ’I'vlt'id Backivard 

and forward e.g. Officers had passed to and fro in disguise 

Froudb, Cfislttfi Here and there e g For years he 

journeyed to and fio sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback, 
—Smiles 

(A) To-and-fco 'Slw ’ihlsTtll A pacing backward and for- 
ward , as, to commence a to-and-fro — TENNrsott. 

To arms This is a summons to war or battle. 
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Tippling Jiouse ?lDini Cift^ A tavern or public house. 

Tipstaff— A constable. 

Tira out ait^ Ft® PF®! Weary or fatigue to excess . 

e. g. He was of an industry and vigilance not to be tired out at 
wearied by the most laborious. — Clarendon. 

Tired of (CFtsffFg)^ ^ ^ Having 

the patience exhausted by ; wearied of . e. g. "Ah l” he cried, ''here 
is an English captain who is tired of wearing his sovereign's colours." 
—Blue Pavilions. 

Tired with ( CFpRjvf ’tfiiapltf? ) Ft® Fatigued with • e.g. Tired with 
toil, all hopes of safety past. — D ryden. ( CFpI 

Wearied with ; harassed _ with e. g. I have been tired lailh 
accounts from sensible men, furnished with matters of fact which have 
happened within their own knowledge. — Addison. 

Tirtle at the pin cfFi tjt? fTsIC® 

^ ptc?? FFl Rattle at the latch to give notice 

that one is about to enter. 

Tissue paper ^ *tt^. Very thin, gauze-like paper, 

used for protecting engravings in books, for wrapping up delicate 
articles, &c. 

Tit for tat FOT ’Ittopsitt, f FOT 

Like for like j an equivalent ; e. g. Tit for tat all the world 
over — De Quincey. [ of ownership. 

Title deeds \Law\ #FPlai Muniments or evidences 

Title to ( CFt^f fwt ) Right to : e, g. He has a good title to the 
estate.— Webster. ( CFpt iFgT® ) Basis or ground of 

right to . e, g. Opinions which, at the time of accession of Janies, 
no clergyman could have avowed without imminent risk of being strip- 
ped of his gown, were now the best title to preferment,— Macaulay. 

Tittle tattle Idle prate e.g, ''Pish ! Why do I spend my 

time in title tattle Otway, 

To a certain degree or extent Somewhat e,g. 

His assertions are true to a certain extent. 

To a certainty -HFiIFSi PlpBiS^ To the extent of certainty ; very near to 
certainty; almost certain e.g. "Now’s the time!” whispered the 
over eager driver. "You can kill him to a certainty, Fire, or he'll be 
gone in another minute,"— Sir Samuel Baker, 

To a oramb j With great exactness , completely. 

To a degree To an extreme ; exceedingly : <■ g- 

IS mendacious to a degree, — Webster, 

£To a fault 'qsrtFSF '“)!«(*'«■ Too much ■ more than what is proper 

or necessary, or what ' is warranted by the circumstances : e, g. The 
golden youth is generous to a fault. — W. Black. 
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To a fall stomaoh all meat is bad {Provtrh] c»|iS 'SiH 'ittfH'Pl 

Toahair^fs'^fnstlS’ffelj With the nicest 

discrimination e,g. He is over-nice to judge of things lo a hair, 

■ Exactly ; with perfect nicety : c. g. 

Oh ' that's her nose lo a Ash', — that’s her eye exactly.— H aliburton, 
To a large extent Considerably j largely, 

To a man strait’?^ , ‘il’FW ’It? ’ll! Every one ; one and all ; with not a 
single exception e g. The sepoys made good their escape almost to 
a man.— K atte. 

To a moety Nicely ; precisely. 

To a proverb ( t^TOI ) ‘S’Fst^FtK ji^to ^1 ^isntl ^ So 

as to be known to and talked of by all e g. The new Chief Justice 
Sir Robert Knight was ignorant to a proverb —Macaulay, Our 
Punic faith is infamous, and branded to a pioverb, — Anstsotf. 

To a T iiiwgtcg Exactly. [ The allusion is to work that mechanics 
square with T-rule, especially useful in making angles true, and ob- 

taming perpendiculars on paper or wood], e,g It fits to o T 

Brewer. [ Webster, 

To a turn |3sRit*t Exactly j perfectly ; e. g. It is done to a turn,— 

To aooount— Same as On aooount ( which see ), 

To advantage i<|tpi 'BfR HlWJ silt'd d Sb'TSUlt'IPn'^Piitt 

^flltil Wa Affording an opportunity particularly favourable to success, 
or to any desired end e g. Every one sets himself off to the best 
advantage he can, and tries to steal a march upon public opinion,— 
Hazlitt. 

To all appearance sfl PiPtHl tils t As may appear 

from outward view or circumstances ; apparently . e, g. To ell appea- 
' ranee, Charles was an idler. — M acaulay 

To all intents and purposes 'Ftt'S: Practically ' e g. All per. 
sons, entitled to the use of lands, were declared to be, to all intents and 
purposes, the lawful possessors — Froudb 

To and again To and fro. [ Rare ]. 

To and back [ Shakespeare ] Forward 

and backward. , 

To and fro Rc<F igtHtH H'felCea fes? Backward 

and forward e.g. Officers had passed to and fro m disguise,— 
FrOODE. Fats's:, wtt’l Here and there e g For years he 
]ourneyed to and /i'« sometimes on foot and sometimes on horseback. 
— Smiles 

(A) To-and-fro d|(^ ’ll'tvls'l A pacing backward and for- 
ward ^ as, to commence a to-and-^o. — TENttlSOtl. > 

To arms This is a summons to war or battle. 
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To b« brief To speak m a few \Vords ; in short : e. g-. 

To be brief, he laid the whole blame at my door. 

To be sure J Certainly without doubt • e g. "Will you 

go "To be sure, I shall.”— Webster. 

To begin with, In the first place ; at the outset • e. g. To 

begin with, let every child be instructed in those general views of the 
phenomena of nature. — Huxley 

To blame j ciltff To be blamed, or deserving of blame . in fault ; 
e. g. The conductor was to blame for the accident. — Webster, 

To boot J Util'S, ; "olloea In addition • over and above ; 

besides ; as a compensation for the difference of value between things 
bartered : e. g, Helen, to change, would give an eye to boot , — 

To come 'sttPt srft— 'STtl^iW . Yet to arrive : 

e g. Vanity possesseth many who are desirous to know the certainty 

_ of things to come — Sidney. ^ ^ 

To come to the point arppf ^*11 'sit*!®! 

< 2 t^ To approach the matter in hand, or subject of dis- 

course e. g. However, to come to the point. For he was sensible of 
having gained nothing by approaching it in a round-about way.— 
Dickens. 

To crown all (or the whole) To form the topmost 

or finishing part of all ; to consummate all former acts or things j as a 
finishing stroke '• e g To crown the 'whole came a proposition embody* 
ing the three requests — Motley 

To death 5rtt%*i’r, Intensely ; very much : e.g The 

houses themselves were mostly gable-roofed, with latticed windows, 
which served excellently to exclude the light, and which gave a blank 
and lack-lustre look to the edifices, as though they were weary to death 
of the view over the way.— W, C. Russell. 

HoAolColloquiat^ ^ Commotion; fuss; ado; 

e g. There was a great to-do between the two — Dickens. 

To hand Come to hand e. g, "The Times" to hand has the follow- 
ing on the frontier war.- Anglo-Indian Newspaper. t?^Near, 
within reach e g. Where the right word was not to hand, the speaker 
expressed his horror of the language and produced continued bursts of 
laughter.— Thackeray 

To his head Before his face e, g. An uncivil answer 

from a son to father, from an obliged person to a banefactor, is a 
greater indecency than if an enemy should storm his house or revile 
him to his head —Bishop Taylor. 

To match ^ Suitable or fitted ( to the thing spoken of ) : 

e. g She displayed a gold watch of huge dimension with a chain to 
match. — Dickens, 

To no purpose ^«t1, In vam ; without success ; fruitless • e, g. It 
would be to no purpose to speak to my father.— D efoe. 
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To one’s astonislimeQt or sarpnse tWW ’f 

^ 'spft^ Causing one’s astonishment or surprise ; making 
one astonished or surprised e. g. I was going to hand the paper 
over to him , but, to my astonishment, he sprang towards me and 
snatched it from me,— Warren. 

To one’s toeard S'!? To one’s face , in open defianeeno one. 

To one’s cost ’Plfw ’ll £3"^ csN 

Causing a person to undergo loss, pain, or suffering, or to make great 
sacrifices e g. 

1 know thy trams. 

Though dearly to my cost, thy gins and toils. — M ilton. 

,To one’s credit or honour ^tif'l Causing or bringing 

honour or reputation to one eg. To their honour it must besa.d 
that they kept their word. — Froude. 

To one’s disappointment or vexation Tl5t3e ’ll Pliff^ splt^l. 
Causing disappointment to one* making 
one disappointed e g. When set to work, to the great vexation and 
disappointment of all it was found that the machinery would not act, 
— Smiles 

To one’s faoe ^5t?r8 'Sj'iftl JfWra ilWra feptfFti:® 5fS) Directly 

to one , not behind one's back e,g Some of them vehemently 
reproached the Governor to his fact with his treachery — Macaulay, 

To one’s hand aF83 In readiness , already prepared e g The work 
IS made to his hand —Locke 

To one’s heart’s oontant ^Rfae JfPts Jit<t Pl'Sl^St To one’s entire satis- 
faction , until one is fully satisfied e. g. He then vilified the poor 
man to his heart’s eonitnu 

To one’s injury 'r#? ’Ft^l Causing harm to one e. g ft is 
to their great injury that young children ate made to cram a great 
many things without understanding them. 

To one’s knowledge 'site To the 

extent of one’s knowledge ; as far as one knows e, g. To my know- 
ledge the man is a model of moral excellence. 

To one’s liking WRlUe tlfra Sps ^ si® Suited to one’s inclination or 
pleasure e. g. This is an amusement to your liking, — Webster 

To one’s mind ’iC’ni To one’s likmg , suited to one’s 

inclin ation t, g She has a husband to her mind — Webstes, 
wt^tiie SIC® According to one's idea or opinion e g The most 
dreadful part of slavery, to my mind, is its outrages on the feelings 
and affections— the separating of families for instance. — Mrs Beecher 
Stowe 

To one’s own oheek ^ For one’s own private use. 

To one’s prejudice, or To the prejudice of ( C'fFi ) 

'stPlS^ ®tt3 Causing injury to the interests of, a person . 
against one e, g She would believe nothing to his prejudice. — 
Dickens, 
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To one’s profit 5lt® 1^1 Causing' 

or bringing profit to one ; as being profitable to one ; profitably e g. 
Charles was determined to remain on good terms with the Parliament 
till he was strong enough to, pick a quarrel to hts profit,— G rew. 

To one’s ruin f?Rtc*f^ ^*1 ^ 

Caifsing ruin to one • bringing ruin on one’s head : e, g. He was 
flattered to his raiw,— Rowe. 

To one’s satisfaction 

satisfaction to one ; satisfactorily to one : e, g. 
duties to his mastitis satisfaction. 

To one’s self sct 3(Pr In one’s own mind, e g. Some of Gold- 
smith’s poor kindred pictured him, to themselves, seated in high places, 
clothed in purple and fine linen, and hand and glove with the givers 
of gifts and dispensers of patronage.— Irving. 

To one’s surprise— See To one’s astonishment 

To one’s taste •^sfe siWl To one’s liking 

suited to one's taste . e. g It was an occupation to hts taste , — 
Webster. 

To one’s teeth fe’t? Directly to one's face e, g. That I 

shall live, and tell him to hts teeth. — Shakespeare. 

To one’s terror ^t^5l Causing terror to one • e, g. He 

shrieked out to the child's terror. 


He discharged his 


To order isplC?? ’PUStt^ir Jf® According to orders or directions given by 
another e.g. (i) The tailor has made this coat fo oj-ifer. ( 2 ) I have 
brought you a coachman, at last, to order, — Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 

To perfection In the highest degree of 

excellence ; perfectly t e, g. He has imitated the model to perfection.— 
Webster 

To pieces ^ V|O0 vtC9 In small bits or fragments; e.g. The 

glass broke to pieces. To rum . e. g. As a stone that 

shall to pieces dash. — Milton. 

To return to one’s muttons— See Betum to one’s muttons. 

To say nothing of ( c®t*f ^ Hi ‘if^'fS Even if we 

leave out of account e. g. Bacon was, to say nothing of his highest 

claims to respect, a gentleman, a man far advanced in years. — 

Macatjlat 

To small purpose Hi fHWr With very little success ; without 

much good , almost in vain 'eg. To small purpose had the council 
of Jerusalem been assembled, if once their determ’nation being set 
down, men might afterwards have defended their former opinions.— 
Hooker, 

To that ( Ais or the ) effect Pit Hi <9^ To that ( this or the ) 
purpose or intent ■ e, g. They spake to her to (hat effect — Bible. 

To that ( or this ) end Pt^ Hi ■at With a view to accomplish 

or gam that ( or this ) object • e, g. To this end he joined with 
Ferdinand against Lewis.— Freeman. 
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Totti0l)aeklJonetoPt?(tW»l^.'si<t^ 5p»t<’5l»t. 

Thoroughly I firm j sincere’ e.g. His patriotism is not to be 
doubted , he is English to the lackhone , — Kaye. 

To the bad [ Co%«Mn ’PT 'fIR. To a bad condition e.g. 

Some time since he had been rapidly going /o the bad, In 

, deficit e g. He was between 70 and ^ So ta the bad. — English 
Newspaper i 

To the best of one’s ability or power ’ItfJfipittit, As 

best as lies m one’s power , asiarasone is able e.g, (i) He did 
the work to //t« Serf 0 / /iw aJi/iiy. ( 2 ) To the hat of my power, I will 
try to keep my word ^ 

To the best ofone’s knowledge ^t5tit9 51^ So far as is 

known to one e g. To the beet of my knowledge, I can say so. 

To the best of one’s reoollection ^IPI *tCf So far as 

one can recollect e g. To the best tf my recoUeetion I never heard 
such a thing before. 

To the bitter end anti ) , 5iR iw 

With relentless hostility, the last stroke of adverse fortune ; to 
the very last, even when the result is disastrous [ See Fight to the 
bitter end } 

To the bone 'sra^CPt To the inmost part. 

To the brim ’FRR , ppisiM To the full , to the entire extent. 
e g.^ The cup was filled to the brtm. 

To the contrary , Pnw In the opposite direction j m 

opposition , in contradiction e,g I have a king’s oath to the canirary, 
— Shakespeare. 

To the core “srassi "siWltMliSl Extending to the very heart ; 

thoroughly e g There was an eradicable taint in the constitution of 
the Bengal Army , it was rotten to the very core —Kaye. 

To the death Mortally, fatally. 

To the echo , 'St§l55^9 Most heartily ; very loudly, so as to 

make the place ring with one’s voice e g The masses, far from 

checking them, ace disposed to applaud them to the echo, M, 

Arnold. 

To the end of one’a tether [ Colloquial ] ettos *ttt9 As 

far as one has the liberty or power to move or go [The word ‘‘Tether" 
means a long rope for tying a beast, while feeding, within 

certain limits ] e g. I tell you plainly, I have gone pretty well to the 
end of my tether with you. — R eads, 

To the end of the chapter fwra etWlPtr?! ; c»t9 i^lrn 

Throughout the whole subject , to the very close of the subject 
e g Money does all things , for it gives and takes away It makes 
honest men and knaves, fools and philosophers, and so on, mutatis 
mutandis, to the end of the chapter, — ^L'EsieaNge, £*t9 
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Up to the close of the term of one’s life : e, g. Now I 
fiave him under girdle, I’ll cap verses with him to the end of the chapter, 
— Drtden. 

To the end of time Always ; as long as time will 

last for ever e. g. The church was to be relegated to opinion, with 
free liberty to split doctrinal hairs to the end of time, — Froude. 

To the exolusion'of Excluding . not taking into 

account e, g He bequeathed his whole estate to the children by 
his second wife to the exclusion q^his eldest son by his first wife. 

To the fore ' 5 (C 5 t , In advance • to the front. j 5 TO 

To a prominent position , m plain sight. In readiness for 

use. [ Scottish ] 5 In being • alive ‘eg. It never 

did really occur to him that any one would have the wild audacity to 
run away with one of his sisters, while he, Mr, Tom Beresford, was 

to the fore, — W. Black. ■ ( Not worn out, lost, 

or spent, as money e g. How many captains in the regiment has two 
thousand pounds to the fore Thackerat. 

To the full j Ijilt'tfil To the utmost extent , in 

the highest state or degree , fully e, g. Pen and Laura were to the 
full as eager for their arrival, as even the most curious of the Clavering 
folks. — Thackeray. 

To the good [ Colloquial ] '*w To the advantage ; as profits e. g. 

When I’m dead and gone the land will be to the good, Thady, ^my lad. 
—Miss EdgWorth. 

To the last C*t^ ,• <1^ Up to the very last moment ; to the 

last moment of one’s life e. g The eSect of the privations and 
sufferings was discernible to the last in his temper and deportment.— 
Macaulay. 

To the last man cert^ As long as there was > 

a single man left e, g. They fought to the last man. 

To the letter qv ) Literally and strictly ; 

e, g. He resolved to follow his advice to the letter, — Warren. 

To the life ^ ^ 'sipPF®! So as closely to 

resemble the living animal or original • e, g. The portrait was drawn 

to the life. ; 5I5fp[5t Exactly ; perfectly e, g The saying 

expresses to the life the deference with which they treat whoever has 
once been received under their roof. — Palgrave. 

To the manner born 'si'Sjtg Accustomed to something 

from birth. 

To the nines From head to foot; to perfec* 
tion e. g (i) He is dressed up to the nines, ( 2 ) The vessel has 

been rigged to the nines, vs|t% vtf5»ltl5i!it’1 Fully ; elaborately : 

y g. This gallant, good-natured soldier flattered her to the nines, 
I— Reade 

To the point ^ CJfl fws ; appros Bearing on 
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the subject in question • as being pertinent to the matter in hand • e g. 
, Macaulay's remark was more to the fomt.—L, Stsphsk 

To the purpose Beating on the end or aim to which 

the view is directed , directly to the point e g. This opinion is always 
, original, and to the ptirpoti. — Emerson. 

To the question ^ 'sitcntsi To the point m dispute , to the 
real matter under debate. 

Tothot0eth^«»t%®.'!(<K»i^t’t5’l’rt’l^tc:f.«tt«tt!WgT All over, at all 
points , from head to foot . t, g All the other herdsmen slept in 
the hut ; but Eumadus, ever watchful for his master’s property, went 
out, armed to the teeth, to pass the night among the swine.— Havell. 
To the top Of one’s bent tsfl, To the full 

measure of one's inclination, that is, fully. [ The phrase is taken from 
Shakespeare’s "Hamlet,” wherein the text runs —"They fool me to 
the top of my bent'] e.g. Goldsmith was fooled fo </ie < 11 / 0 / /jii 
6e«f.— Irving. 

To the tune of [ Colloquial ] PitSsitlS To the amount of : e.g. 
He had seen copies of long bills accepted, — payable on his reaching 
21,— io the tune of £ 1500 — Warren. 

To the turn of a hair— Same as To a hair ( which see ). 

To the utmost In the highest degree .e.g He 

made efforts to the utmost, but failed to achieve the desired end. 

To this day >5115? ; Tl#it=l Up to the present time • even at 

the persent time e, g To inis day his writings continue to exercise 
a powerful influence on the formation of English character.— Smiles, 
To this effect— See To that effect 

To this end ''l^srtCT ’ll Scwtl With a view to gam this ol^ect j with 
‘ this object in view e g. It was to this end that he joined the army. 

To wit ’Pfl, ’Sl’ft’. Namely that is to say e. g This eruca is propagated 
by animal parents, to wit butterflies, after the common origination of 
all caterpillars — Ray. 

Toad in the hole [ Colloquial ] trt'Oni ^ Meat baked in butter, &e, 

(A) Toby-man , isitfn A robber A high toby-man is a highway 
man > a low toby-man is a foot-pad. 

(The) To en— The unity ( Properly To hen ). 

(The) To on— The reality 

(The) To pan— The totality e, g "So then he falls back upon force 
as the ultimate of ultimates, as the to en, the to on, and the to pan. of 
creation ’’ 

N. B.—The to in these expressions rhymes with sot 

Toad-eater or toady Pt «R(n( i|^st^ ^ apRira «R |5 A cringing 
dependent who does all sorts of duty work for his patron or master 
The word is derived from the Spanish todit which means "factotum,’’ 
To-day a king, to-morrow nothing [Proverb] <8(1^ cq syt® cq 

vlPIfil fstll^t I 
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Toe biter C®^«, A tadpole. 

Toe in iflsprstcsf ^ 5»n « 5^ fw ^!tl 

sifter Stand or carry the feet in such a way that tfie toes of either foot 
incline towards the other. c < 

Toe out >!l5p|®tc^ ^ e»i1 c*I 5? ’ItWil ^ 

Stand or walk in such a way that the toes of either foot incline from 

Toe the mark [ Colloquial ] ’POT *11 

^ Come fully up to the mark- stand to one's obligations, facing 
the consequences «. g. Now you know what I am f I’ll make you 
toe the mark, every soul of you, or I’ll flog you all, fore and aft, from 

the boy up.— R H. Dana. 

Toga praetexta'[ Lahn ] fiftflsi A 

toga with broad purple border, worn by Roman children of both sexes, 
by magistrates, and by persons engaged in sacred rites. 

Toga virilis [ Latin ] filt^ *3^ 

manly toga • the common toga of the ancient Romans. 

(The) Toga’d or togated nation— The Romans, because they wore togas. 

Together with ( ) »ll^ 4 ^ In unison with ; m 

company or mixture with e g. Take the bad together with the good, 
— D&yden. C dressing room. 

Toilet glass C^sftsI? T’f'l A looking-glass for a toilet table, or tor a 
Toilet S0rrioe( or set imf’OtOT Jim Earthenware, glass, 

and other utensils for a dressing room. 

Toilet table «»t ?1 PR A dressing table. 

Token money W«t ^51 Money which is lawfully current 

for more than its real value. , , ,, 

Toll bar^A bar or beam used on a canal for stopping boats at the toll- 


house, or on a road for stopping passengers. 

Tollbridge Pt ’ItK ^ A bridge where toll 

passing over It. . , _j!„_ at a 

Toll corn -SR'S *t^ Corn taken as pay for grinding 

Toll gatherer '5^ A man who gathers or takes tolls. 

Tom 'JCfl <11^’ A familiar form of the common Christian name, 

Thomas; used like the name Jack as a generic name for ® 

fellow implying some degree of slight or contempt as, a ' 

Tom-C Bedlam. ‘sR’ as opposed to sitfl I 

Jack, attributively or in composition with the name of fsIlW 

male as a row-cat, a fow-pigeon, a fow-turkey, etc. ^iWil PRi? 

The knave of Trumps at Gleek. 

Tom-and-Jerryfe’(Pt^4TaPFn(»Jt^ W A drink of hot rum and 
eggs, spiced and sweetened. Fl^lsrfPl ^ Corinthian Tom 

and his friend Jerry, a pair of rakes and sporting men m Pierce 
Egan’s "Life in London.” 
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Tom- and Jerry shop— Same as Jerry-shop ( which see ), 

Tom-boy A romping girl , a harlot e g,’ 

A lady 

So fair to be partner’d 

With Tom-boy — Shakespbare. 

(A) Tom Bowling A sailor. 

Tom-Oox’s traverse [_Nautical\ 'sifelJ 511111 

A slang term formerly used to signify an attempt to shirk or avoid 
work by pretending to be otherwise busy 

Tom, Dick, and Harry [ Colloquial ] ■glgi-'tW-stift, ci oi crrtsF Any 
persons taken at random , the rabble eg If that girl isn’t in love 
with you, she is something very like it. A girl does not pop over like 
for Tom, Dtek, or Harty —Haggard. 

Tom Drams’ entertainment « sitiftfrtpF 
A clumsy sort of horse-play. 

Tom Farthing f^lK A bom fool. [ pkes. 

Tom Pool A clumsy, witless fool, fond of stupid practical 

Tom foolery "'slW^r^’’ The coarse, witless jokes of a Tom- Fool. 

Tom Pool’s colours Red and yellow the colours of the 

professional fool, 

Tom Long A lazy, dilatory sluggard , 

a simpleton. rW ^ISRI Wearisome long time, 

Tom Noddy f5ic^t<( «l’t5 A puffing, fuming, stupid creature. 

Tom o’Bedlam CT ?nfe ’im ^r«ral ®t‘) ’Ffstrl ^ carats A mendi. 
cant who levies chanty on the plea of insanity e. g With a sigh 
like Tom o' Bedlam —Shakespeare. 

Tom Pepper ftllWff A liar. [to the work, 

Tom Raw OI 5[t3( , "fW” cart® A griffin , one new 

Tom Tailor A tailor. 

Tom Thumb A diminutive person , a dwarf. 

Tom Tiddler’s ground A children’s game 

ilf^ CltS 5lW Ose of the minor tales of Dickens, 
oH— PfSHl PltH 5|i»i1 ®l|sl W®11 TOI An imaginary 

land abounding in treasures of all description, where the children are- 
represented as picking up gold and silver and playing with them ‘ e. g, 
I’m here my soul’s delight, upon Tom Tiddler's ground, picking up 
gold and silver. — Dickens. 

Tom Tiller ^3“! A hen-pecked husband. 

Tom Titivil *ril®l5[ The devil, 

Tom Towly cait® A simpleton. 

Tom Tram A buffoon 

Tommy Atkins Ji^i5ra»tif3 C^ltlll bilk®® »rt<(t?'l sihl A generic name for 
the English private soldier. 
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Tommy Dodd— The "odd” man who in tossing up wins or loses accord 
ing to agreement with his confederates. 

Tommy shop Gi feW 

C^pRiC® 3?a The shop where the workmen have to lay out a part of 
their wages for the good of the shop. 

To-morrow never oome w ^t’®i 'sffPfca =11 That future day will 
never come . e. g. "You married to my sister ' when will that be 
"Very soon, my dear. To-day or to-morrow perhaps,”—' To morroiu 
come never, I believe.”— CoLMAN. 

Tone down Jtast ^Rial ai Of«at Cause to give a lower tone or 

sound to j give a lower tone to. [ Hence ] , TO 

*^1^1 : *tf^ , WtH'T Ta1 Moderate or relax ; dimmish or weaken 

the striking characteristics of ; soften e, g. The defect was tonei 

down by age,— Kinglake. ( fst353 ) a^sRl ca*f 'ta"W ftsf ^eata 
Bring the colours of into harmonious relations as to light and shade , 
—said of a picture • e. g. Its thousand hues toned down harmoniously. 
—Kingsley. 

Tone syllable— An accented syllable. 

Tone up ??a bffit^al orsal Cause to give a higher tone or sound to ■ give 

a higher tone to. staWSa '^al; ^tPiafSa '^1 Make more 

intense ; heighten ; strengthen. 

Toned paper fa's af?f=f Paper having a slight tint, in distinction 
from paper which is quite white. 

Tongue oleaves to the roof of one’s mouth at'sai, w 

'll 5ja1 Is rendered unable to utter anything • e. g. He endeavoureif 
to resume his psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of 
his mouth, and he could not utter a stave. — Irving. 

{The) Tongue of the trump ifC«ia ca®l The spokesman or leader of a 
party, [The trump means the Jew’s harp which is vocalised by the 
tongue ]. [— L. Hants. 

Tongue-tied at^iaf^ Speechless e, g, I was tongiie-hei with horrpr. 
(A) Tony Lumpkin Jft A rustic clown, 

Too far gone ( caW, ^?al <!TfR5a -arslca ) -sicTatca '*ia’i3, al 

Hopelessly lost or ruined ( under the influence of disease, drink, or 
the like ) e g When he returned home at night he was loo fa* gone 
to observe the numerous tokens of vexation which were plainly visible 
in her countenance. — Dickens. 

Too good to be true 'siftfiil® is® ( aftat? ) Of unexpectedly good news. 
Too late .ii® ciffic® ca ®aa «rta wbi iia to 

So late that the proper time for action is past ■ e g. (i) I was too 
lale for the 8-30 tram, (2) Too late is the course of life ; too late 
for obedience • too late for respect • too late for reverence ; too late for 
success , but not too hte for ruin.— Smiles. 

Too many oooks will spoil the broth [Proverb] "iiT ctcacsi ^ at^fa, 

^ siral ®ta PR sitg^” ; “'sicTO aait^lc® r 
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Too many for one »IW 'sjfefw 

More individuals than one can cope with , more than a match for 
one e g. The Irishman is cunning enough , but we shall be too 
many for him — Miss Edgeworth . 

Too many irons in the fire "Sl® 4lsi pi 'Spit'S sr 

W851 Too many occupations for a person to attend to at one and 
the same time eg It is objected that if he did so, he would be 
neglecting his diocese and have too many irons in the ^re— S miles. 

Too mnoh cunning undoes \Provei i] I 

Too much for ( ) «It»l^1 ^^55! More than a match for. 

Too much humility is pnde [Proveri] pRS '*14^ Jltril till I 

Too too iltMs , Quite too ; extremely j in a superlative 

degree eg, O that this too too solid flesh will melt. — S hakespeare 
[^/ ang'] Extravagantly and affectedly sentimental, 

gushing 

Tool a ooaoh tpFtfl Drive a coach. [ A coachman's tools are the 
reins and whip with which he tools hts coach, t. e , makes it go ]. ' 

(A) Tool in the hands of 3flft'3.Spl4lS’ti»t . ( 

A person used as an instrument by ( another person^) , one 
absolutely under the guidance of ( another ) . e.g. He was not a tool 
in the hands o/the party-leaders with whom he agreed —Knight 

(A) Tooloy street tailor A conceited, self-opinio- 

nated person. 

Tooth and nail pr , ’I'lltntIT, 

As It were by biting and scratching ; with one’s utmost power j with 
all possible vigour and fury ■ e. g. The protestant dissenters, unmind- 
ful of themselves, had gallantly joined the regular church in opposing 
It tooth and nut/.— OiCKENS. 

Toothed wheel tffeot 5 ^, A wheel with teeth or projections 

cut or set on its circumference, for transmitting motion by their action 
on the engaging teeth of another wheel, , 

Toothsome to { ) iruR Palatable to . r g- Though less 

toothsome to me, they were more wholesome for me. — F uller. 

Top notch [F'*gKj'a/ive(y] ts? ^ Highest marker 

point ; utmost degree eg' It is two weeks since they first appeared 
in that country, and the effect of their blighting touch has not yet 
reaehed the top notch — American Newspaper. 

Top-heavy !|WI ’stit isetitt ’ll®!®! Liable to tip 

over because the centre of gravity is too high , intoxicated. 

To p of th e morning to you [ Colloquial ] ’iRj— 

A morning salutation, equivalent to 'Good morning’ [Archaic'] ; 
e g You, doctor t Top of the morning to you, sir ' — Stevenson. 

Top Of the tree [Figuratively] ijc^ ^ ’ll 'IFRtni 

Topmost rung of the ladder • highest position • first place in 
one's calling [ Colloquial ] e, g. He’s had -wit enough to get to the 
top of the tree, and to keep himself there.— T rollope, 
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Top ofi’( ^ !(W1 5I1?| Complete by putting on, or finish- 

ing, the top or uppermost part of ; as, to top off a stack of hay. [Hence] 
^ Complete ; finish ; adorn. 

Top one’s boom [ Seaman’s phrase ] JltfJtl ^ ^51 5|%1 r|tiS 5 l 

Leave a place suddenly ; depart hastily e g "I suppose that I had 
bfetter top my boom again — "Do what "I mean I had better 
leave Madeira.” — Haggard. 

Top sawyer S’tcsra The upper sawyer in a saw-pit. ICoUoqutal} tajj! 

j C5lt^, ^5 Cerf^ A superior.- a man of imortance e,g. 
Well, he may be a top-sawyer, but I don’t like him. — R eads. 

Top up [ Colloquial ] ^1 Finish e. g What'll you drink, Mr. 

Gargery, at my expense, to top up with ? — Dicksms. 

(The) Topiatian Art 'sitnlCij fwj ^ The art 

of cutting trees and shrubs into strange shapes. 

Topic folio W Hfsil A book containing a collection 

of topics. 

Topsy-turvy ftr?. <11 ®»1C3?| ftw, >5^ 'stc’tj In 

an inverted posture j with the top or head downward ; as, to turn a 
carriage topsy turvy . t g. The clerks' departments were also raided 
in the like manner. What the police did there was simply to turn 
topsy iurvy the books, papers and all that.-— Anglo-Indian 
Newspaper. 

Torchlight tattoo liPlRRf I 

Toas fop Gamble for. 

Toss off ’ft® Drink off hastily. 

Toss the oars tt® tp!5l silsl PlVfl? 

mt 'S »rt®1 ®t%| sftsi «tPFl Lift tbe oars from 

the rowlocks and hold them perpenilicularly, the handle resting on the 
bottom of the boat. 

Toss to the wind^srf^^^^fN PpsTIifl ’Flu Thrown away, or 
discard or reject, as utterly useless or of no value : e. g. Any stipula- 
tions which might be made on that subject by the Spanish commis- 
sioners, would be tossed to the wind. — Motlet. 

Toss up cst®11 ’ll 'SRI Lift or throw up with a sudden 

or violent motion e. g. She tossed up her head in scorn. 

■?Rl Throw or fling upwards in the air ; e, g. He used to divert him- 
self in his solitudes with tossing up eggs and catching them again with- 
out breaking them.— Addison. ^ 

tv ^it^ 01 t’RC? Throw a coin into the air and 

wager on what side it will fall. 

Tot on tard [ French ] ^5^ Sooner or later. 

Total abstinence Entire refraining from intoxi- 

cating liquors. , 

Totocaeloiioffw, by the whole heavens] As the poles 

asunder, ^ 
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Tottering on the brink of the grave 'sjt’ra-W With one foot in the 
grave , so old as not to live longer. 

S'jd' go [ Nautical ] ( ^sKsitSf g| ^^=\ 50 |t» SpRI 

^['Q?n Touch bottom lightly and without damage, as a vessel m motion. 
[ Hence, Figui atimly ] israS W ’ifelt'tstt®, A 

narrow escape [Co«iw»io/] eg "It was <o«c/t ani doctor, was 
It inquired the other with a seriousness as strangely foreign to the 
phrase as the phrase itself was to the speaker’s usual manner of express- 
ing himself.— J Payn. 

Touch at ) sitifl Come or go to with- 

out tarrying .. g. The ship touched at Lisbon -Webster, 

( PFt!! ^ JIVnra ^ Anchor for a short time ’ 

e. g. There I had news of Odysseus, who had touched at that coast on 
hs voyage to Ithaca, and stayed as a guest in that same house.- 

rlAVELL p.i 

Touch bottom Reach the lowest point! 'know 

Touch It off [ CoUoquian PFN ^ ^ Complete the performance 

0 a thing . finish anything a. g. If I didn’t touch it offtl the nmes 
"ever heard you preach so well,’’ says ofe, "since v“u 
were located here H alibukton. ' ® 

Tou^oh on or upon ( fwvs ) ^ ^ Treat of 

s ightly in discourse e. g. If the antiquaries have four/, J ,!L« 
It, they have immediately quitted it.-ADDisoN 

^(SfR^TleiTitPlComeorgotoforashorttimeriforel e „ t 

have made a little voyage round the lake, and toucited on the several 
towns that lie on its coasts.— A ddison, (c^ feii 1 fevta 3 T-a« 
Jim ^51 Fasten upon , take effect upon [ Rare 1 
will touch upon gold, that will not touch upon silver -^B acon,"^ 

Touch one off [ Colloquial ] TWlspe 

Touch ( one ) on ( or upon ) a tender point vrf wtutw 

cm m Afflict or distress (a person, by sTyll^ s^etb^ 
particularly affects him or her e. g. This was touching Mrs S 
on a tender point,— D ic&RKS * iwrs. & 

Touoh( one )ontheraw^5ttrsi%®Vl %n 5^1 rpn Mention some 
thing that makes ( a person ) wince. some- 

Touoh ( one ) to the quick —Same as Out to the quick. 

Touch the ark— Same as Lay hands on the ark (which see) 

Touch up W 

’FSl Eepair . improve by slight touches or emendations a. ^ The 
sign-painters were everywhere employed in touching up Admirkf Ver 
nom into the King of Prussia.— M acaulay. ^ y .aamirai Ver- 

Touoh-Stone A dark, flinty schist used for ascertaminir 

purity of gold and silver e.g. Gold is tried by the faJSs^and 
men by gold—BAcoN. [Hence] PFhf 
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A trial or criterion by which the qualities of a thing are tried : e, g. 
The foregoing doctrine affords us a touch^stone for the trial of spirits' 
—South. 

Tour de force [French'^ A feat of strength. 

Tour de-pasee [French^ A clerer trick. [ pfFp^t 

Tout ensemble [French] The whole taken together j the general 
Tout le moude [French, all the world] Everybody. 

Towards the close (or end) of { About the end 

of «. g. Towards the close of the late reign, he had obtained in 
satisfaction of an old debt due to him from the Crown, the grant of an 
immense region in North America. — Macaulay 

Tower Of London srasisi?!!:^ A col- 

lection of buildings in the eastern part of London, formerly containing 
a state prison, and now used as an arsenal and repository of various 
objects of public interest. 

Tower of silenoe P( *1^ aRr® SftI The high tower on, 

which the Parsis place their dead to be eaten by vultures. 

(A) Tower of strength ftsfcifii sps 

’Iteri sirt ) a mighty or strong support e. g, Augustus was to 
me in the hour of need a tower of sirettgik.—'BYiLOS. , 

Town and gown row— A collusion, often leading to a fight' between the 
university students or gownsmen and the non-gownsmen— principally 
bargees and roughs. 

Town bull ^ A bull kept by the parish, in 

country places, for breeding purposes. 

Town crier A municipal official who goes about the streets, usually 

in a robe, ringing a bell and crying, Oyez | Oyez ] to attract attention 
to his proclamation of notices, coming events, lost property, etc. 

Town house A house in town, m distinction from 

one in the country. > 

Town talk ^ The common talk of 

a place ; the subject or topic of common conversation, 

Toy-Shop of Europe— Birmingham, so called by Burke. [Here “toy” 
refers to small articles made of steel ]. 

Trace to { csptff ^ ^ qqfl Attribute or ascribe, 

to, as the source e. g. His pedigree may uncontrovertibly be traced 
to his great grand-father.- Life of Vidyasagar. ’ 

Track- master One who has the charge of the track. 

of a railway ,— called also Road-master. 

(The) Trade ^ TO? Usually the liquor trade, more 

particularly those engaged in the brewing and distilling industries. 
Trade follows the flag— Wherever the flag flies trade with the mother 
country springs up and prospers. ' 

Trade in ( TOfi? I TOTO SF? fe? ’Rl Deal in (an article) r 
«, g. This man trades tn cotton. . • [ i* 

Trade is the mother uf money [Proveri] 
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Trade aaark PtC't^ A distinctive mark put on goods, &c,, to 

show by whom they were made 

Trade on or upon [ Figuratively ] ( 5t?'| Take 
advantage o(. 

Trade prioe ti? The price at which goods are sold to members of 

the same trade, or by wholesale dealers to retailers 

Trade aale^sitWi! An auction by and for the trade, especially that 
of the booksellers 

Trade something off ( iTO ) ftfTO '*l?|ijC'lf 

Barter or exchange it , sell it as a "job lot " 

Trade "Wind ^Rs(T-^A wind in the torrid zone, and often a little be- 
yond It, which blows from the same quarter throughout the year , — 
so called because of great advantage to trade. 

Trade with ( ^Rtire ^ C^Jf CWs ) Jffcs ^ Carry on commerce 
with ( a person or place) traffic with e g (i) This man trades in 
cotton mtk America ( 2 ) I used to trade with the Chinese in opium. 

Trail oara ’ttct ^ »tt3l ^ "srf gitra 

sftnr Allow oars to trail in the water alongside of the boat. 

(The) Trail of the aerpent is over them all >1^151^ ^ 
qtt ) Sin has set his mark on all 

Trail off 51^ ^RPf ssil , =I1 ?99l Move along very slowly • 

not make much rapid progress e g How was it that, after this| 
"A Heart of Gold” [ the title of a novel ] began to trail L. 

Farjeon ^ ^ 

Trail one’s coat ^ ’Flu Offer defiance to all and sundry, 

Tram a gnn [Mihtaiy] cptff fpgS fw »lt®1 Point a gun at some 
object either forward, or else abaft the beam, that is not directly on the 
side 

Train fine gfifl *tsRc^ ’lfilc*R *1| ’F^l, fipf iRM?— ifl Jrestcg 

!R’ ^ Discipline the body to a high pitch of effectiveness. 

3[PiR^ ^ Train the intellectual powers 

Train in ( PpOT ) Instruct or educate in- e, g, He had 

been carefully tiainedin politics by De Witt.— Green, 

(A) Tram of artillery TftPl aft® « Any 

number of cannon, mortar, & 0 ., with the attendants and carnages 
which follow them into the field 

Train to ( WR ^Itsf ) Teach by practice . discipline 

to , as, to train the militia to the manual exercise , to ti am soldiers to 
the use of arms eg He issued a proclamation commanding every 
city to enrol a certain number of inhabitants, in order that they might 
be trained to the use of arms — Robertson. 

Train to a shadow 'spT’J^^tif J!t3f ffl RtPRI Pl^tiftff pRCSf 

■i^lifl‘1 PtP?® Till Teach so as to leave little room for further 
education , bring up in entirely e, g. If he (Jinks) had his way, he 

77 
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would take every man in the United Stetes up to forty-seven years of 
( Jinks IS forty-eight ) and iraiit him to a shadow Blinks went 

, further. He said they should be trained hard up to fifty ( he is 
fifty-one ).— Stephen Leacock. ' 

Train up Till Educate • teach , form by instruction or 

practice , bring up e, g. Train up a child in the way he should go 
and when he is old he will not, depart from it.— Bible 

Train up into { CTt^I fTl ) C®!®!! Bung up mto e. g. 

We often read of monstrous births ; but we see a greater monstrosity 
in education, when a father begets a son and trains him up into a 
beast —South. 

(The) Traitors’ gate— The gloomy water-passage leading from the 
Tower of London to the Thames, by which persons accused of treason 
entered their prison. An old proverb says — 'A loyal heart may he landed 
at the Traitors' Gate.' ^ [ railway car. 

Tram car A car made to run on a tramway, especially a street 

Tramping man [ Colloquial ] Vagrant • e. g. This woman in Ger- 
rard Street here had been married very young— over the broomstick, 
as we say— to a tramping man, — ^Dickens. 

Trample down Tread down • prostrate by 

treading e.g. It would be still more absurd to let a horse run wild, 
breaking fences and trampling down passengers. — Macaulay. 

Trample on or upon Till ,»I«,’1CilWf% 'SRasl ^1 TSl Tread upon 
in contempt «. g ' Diogenes trampled on Plato’s pride with greater of 
his own —Government op the Tongue. 

Trample under foot ®tif ^ ifspl Tilt ;■ *rt®Pf ; s|t^ ^‘11 ^ Till 
Tread upon with pride, contempt, triumph or scorn ; treat with con- 
tempt or scorn e. g. Neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest 
they trample them under their /ee/. — B ible. 

Transfer to ( CTt=l Tfl Remove to (another place) , as, to 

transfer laws of one country to another i e g. He has been trans- 

firred to Allahabad. ( tWCT'S ) Tf^l orsitl Make over to ; con- 
vey to e, g. The title to the land has been transferred to the new 

tenant, (TT ’WtUif) Remove from one substance to (another) , 

as, to transfer drawings or engravings to lithographic stone. 

Transform into or to ( T9 TlTltil Tl vtirtc<( ) vtfil^^ Till Change into 
(another form or substance) e. g. Many a mean, dastardly boy is, 
at the age of puberty, transformed into a serious and generous youth.— 
Emerson 

Translate from ( crPl #?® ) T ^Vf Till Turn into another language 
from (an original) . e, g. This coitection of tales, called "Scandabats 
Parables”, is very ancient, and has been translated from the Arabic 
into almost all the languages of the civilised world.— Brewer. 

Translate in (T9 T^T? TifI Express the sense of anything in (ano- 
ther language) e g Virgil, being so very sparing of his words, can 
'nelier be translated as he ought in any modern tongue. — DrYden. 
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Translate into ( 'SRT Render, into ( another 

language) e g- The Bible was iransljieii tnfo sixteen languages, and 
the seeds were sown ot a beneficent moral revolutionin British India — 
Smiles. ( waHl ^ 4tW ^1 Explain or recapitulate 
m ( other words ) e g. Translating into his own clear, pure, and 
flowing language, what he found in books well-known to the world, 
but too bulky or too dry for boys and girls. — Macaola?. ( 
"siWt? 1 T5rt Change into ( another form ) . transform into 

e g, The priest translated the Vulgate, translated the sanctities of 
old hagiology into English virtues on English ground. — Emerson 

Translate to ( «191 ^13 ) ^1 Bear, carry, or remove 

to ( another place ) e g In the chapel of St. Catherine or Sienna, 
they show the head — the rest of the body being translated to Rome — 

Evelyn. ( 'SRl ^ *tOf ) ^ Change to 

( another condition, position, or office) , transfer to e, g The Bishop 
of Rochester, when the king would have translated him to a better 
bishopric, refused — Camden. £ the laws. 

(A) Translator ^ A cobbler i a reformer who tries to cobble 

Translator-ganeral— Philemon Holland, who translated a large num- 
ber of Greek and Latin classics ( 1551-1636 ). 

Transmit to ( ) CsRI Send from one person 
or place to ( another ) . as, to transmit money or bills of exchange 
from one city or country to another ( 'ajg fTgtw ) T?| Cause 

to pass over to e, g Those plants and creatures which are best 
suited to the conditions of their existence survive and become fruitful , 
certain organs called into play by peculiar conditions of life grow with 
their growth and strengthen with their strength till they become so 
much a part and parcel of their frames as to be transmitted to their 
offspring —Brewer 

Transmute into ( ’ft '?1!1 Transform into • a, g. 

The caresses of parents and the blandishments of friends transmute us 
into idols — Buckminster 

Tcansplaoe to [ Rare ] ( ^ Remove to «. g. It 

was transbUced from the left side of the Vatican to a more eminent 
place —Wilkins 

Transport to ( ^ ) vRS) 5tsit»I OfStn Carry or convey from 

• one place to ( another ) , remove to ; as, to transport goods from 

one country id another. (C^Ft^lftPl) ^ Banish to; «, g, 

Indian convicts are transported to the Andamans. , " 

Transported with ( ^ ^ 

Carried away with ( vehement emotion, either of joy or sorrow, of 
complacency or anger, and the like ) e g. They laugh as if trans- 
ported with some fit of passion. — Milton. 

Trash ios Crumbled ice mixed with water. ' 

Traveller’s license < 51 ^ 35 ? Exaggeration. 
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(A) Traveller’s tale An exaggerated account. 

Traverse of an indictment { Law ) ^irl The denial oF 

an indictment by a plea of 'not guilty’ , the postponement of the trial 
of an indictment after a plea of ''not guilty’ thereto 

Tread a measure ^ ^1, srtBl Dance e, g. 

Say to her, we have measured many miles 

To iread a measm e with her on this grass. — S hakespeare. 

Tread down ’1'Plf^ Trample to destruction. 

Tread in the footsteps (or steps) of { ) »tTk^ ^ 

( E«rt Follow the example of e g. The 
present Queen was treading in the steps of her father, imprisoning 
prelates and otherwise doing evil, as he had done.— F roude, 

Tread on or upon ( ) Si? Iift’fl Set foot on «, g. He 

who fixes on false principles treads on infirm ground. — S outh. 

■^1 Trample upon , set foot on in contempt e g, Thou shalt tread 

upon their high places.— B ible, f ) »ttt 5 «itu( ^ jjBf j)nf ssif 

Follow closely upon e. g. Year treads on year. — Wordsworth. 
Tread on a worm and it will bite [Proverhl fffiitBii sflra 
(? fit? srt , <11%? ®1? W atfelt? 1 

Tread on air c?i?Ff 'si'St''. 1? ttetrl ?1 1W Be light* 

hearted as if buoyant 

Tread on ( or upon ) eggs ^ Colloquial ] ifl c#ral Wl, 

"stfe JftlStPf 5®11 Walk wanly , steer one’s way carefully in a 
delicate situation e g. It’s real man of him, isn’t it?.. Why, it 
might come to her husband’s ears any day, and poor Emily will feel as 
if she was treading on eggs all her life. — F lorence Marryat. 

Tread on ( or upon ) one’s corns or toes [ Colloquial ] v( 

Oi'SHl ; ?1 Wound one’s feelings ; give offence 

to one . e g. The old West Indian families are very proud and sensi- 
tive, but there is not much possibility of tbeir having their toes trodden, 
upon . — Spectator. 

Tread on the neck of^^%5? ?>?i Oppress , tyrannise over. 

Tread out ( 11 fN Press out with the 

feet ; as, to tread out grain with cattle or horses. 

Tread the boards or stage ^ 

5f?ll Perform a part in a drama act as, or follow the 
profession of, a stage player e, g. The theatres occupied a much 

a er position in society. Kemble and his majestic sister, Mrs, 
ons, trod the boards.—] Payn. 

Tread i^on the he’els of ltd Itc? ?1 ncf 6^ 

Follow\:lose upon e g Dreadful consequences tread upon the heels 
qf those allowances to sin. — M ilton. 

■^tead -water 5!C=ni ?t11 >5!:=ni ®1? ?t11 Keep the 

head above water by an up-and-down movement of the feet. 
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Treasurs'trove ^ <H Treasure or money 

found in the earth, the owner unknown. [ In England such treasure 
belongs to the crown , whereas similar treasure found in the sea, or 
upon the surface of the land, belongs to the finder, if no owner ap- 
pears] < g And so Farmer Caresfoot became the lawful owner 
of Cratham Abbey with its two adowsons, its royal franchises of 
treasure-trove and deodand, and more than a thousand acres of the 
best land in Malshire.— Haggard, 

Treaaure up ( ^ ^,51 ®tPf ) *1^5 3Ni Collect 

and reposit for future use ; lay up with care e, g. Practical princi- 
ples are treasured up in man's mind, — South, 

Treasury benoh *131? 

The first row of seats on the right hand of the Speaker in 
the House of Commons,, — so called because occupied by the first 
lord of the treasury and chief minister of the crown. 

Treasury lord— A lord-commissioner of the treasury in England. 

Treasury of soienoe— Bokhara [ Asia ], the centre of learning. It 
has 103 colleges, with 10,000 students, besides a host of schools and 
360 mosques —Brewer. 

Treat of ( ^5 ) ^^Fl ^ ^1 Handle ( a subject ) in 

writing or speaking , discourse on e / (i) Cicero treats ef the 

nature of gods. — Webster (2) Now of love they treat — Milton 

Treat ( one ) to ( »IFrKteiltf? ) «|irFi « 'NI’HIRi® vrU Entertain 

with ( food, drink, JSco , as a compliment or expression of regard ) e, g. 
He treated all to drink who came — Thackeray, 

Treat witli ( ^ ^ Jffe Negotiate 

with • make and receive proposals with, for adjustment of differences : 
e g Envoys were appointed to treat with France 

Treat withi contempt ^•11 ^ ^ Despise , behave contemptuously 

towards e g They progress in that style in proportion as their 
pieces are treated -mith contempt. — Washington, [ ete. 

fThe) Tree The gallows. Also called Tyiurn tree, the fatal tree, 

fA) Tree la inown by ita fruit [ Piovert ] spcsj _ "ipppi 

»tftflt|C55 1” 

(A) Tree must be bent while it is young 'tlsln sfi PitsF^l ^ 
’Ft? S'll*! S'lW Tou can’t teach an old dog tricks 

Tree of a saddle flW? fe?? ’Ft^t? The frame of a saddle. 

Tree tiger vilC-F??! The leopard . 

(The) Tree of Buddha The bo-tree ( at Gaya ). 

(The) Tree of knowledge ’fl^t’IWl’S’ I 

Tree of life ?t^t?tsrt'? 1 

(The) Treeness of the tree ^ , PFpt pFl? m The 

essential qualities that compose a tree, that in the absence of which 
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a tree would cease to be a tree. Hence, the absolute essentials of 
anything. 

Tremble in the balance {c^f5pp)'i5ffe?'!|tC5r^ 

^51 ; ^ ■=?5!l Shake like the 

scales of a balance, a trifling thing turning the scales either way ; hence, 
—be in a state of great uncertainty • be in a critical position : e.g. He 
gave a check to the arms of Pi 22 aro, and for a season the fate of the 
conquerors trembled tn the Ja/a«ce,— PkascoTT. 

Trembling poplar The aspen. 

Trench at ( c^t^f 'STOt'f ^ »tf^ t|rj} 

Make trenches against, as a town in besieging it e, g. 

Like powerful armies, trenchtng at a town 
By slow and silent, but restless, sap. 

In his pale progress, gently gaining ground. 

Death urged his deadly siege. — VouNS. 

Trench upon ^ ^ Encroach 

upon e. g. Does it not seem as if for a creature to challenge to it- 
self a boundless attribute, were to trench upon the prerogative of the 
divine nature ? — J. Taylor. 

Trencher fly ; 'sps? One who haunts the tables of 

others ; a parasite. 

Trencher Mend One who fre- 

quents the tables of others , a sponger. 

Trencher knight One who shines most at table. 

Trencher mate ’RSil j A table companion • a sponger ^ 

a trencher fly. 

Trespass against ( c^1^P(i»t OTtW? ’ll ^ Com- 
mit an offence against ; transgress against , sin against e,g. We 
have trespassed against our God. — Bible. 

Trespass on or upon ( CTrR ^ ) "splfwlr? •??1 Enter forcibly 
upon { another's land ) e g. It is unlawful to trespass on the 

estate of another. ^ 

Go too far so as to inconvenience • intrude upon • as, to trespass upon 
the time or patience of another. 

Tna junota in uno \LaHn\ <95? Three joined into one. [The 

motto of the order of the Bath ]. 

Triads ofthe Welsh bards >99?^ 1%!i 

^1 <9^5CT Poetical histories, in which the facts recorded 

are grouped by threes, three things or circumstances of a kind being 
mentioned together. 

Trial by certaflcate ^4iv|ca^ C9 TOt A trial 

in which the testimony of the person certifying is the only proper 
criterion of the point in dispute- as, when the issue is whether a person 
was absent in the army, this is tried by the certificate of the proper 
oflScer in writing, under his seal. 
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Triangular part of man 51^ The body so railed by Spenser 
who says, "The divine part of man is circular, but the mortal part is 

(A/Tntoune of the people tm A democratic leader. 

Tributary to ’''’1^ 


Yielding supplies to , contributing to the formation or 
making of. e. g. The Ohio has many tributary streams, and is 
itself tributary to the Mississipi.— Webstbr. 


Tribute money 'WRi*! Money paid as a tribute or tax 

Tribute of respeot A personal contribution of 

respect or honour made in token of services rendered, or as that 
which IS due or deserved e, g This impatience at levity was, how- 
ever, an oblique tribute of respect to those able persons who com- 
manded his regard, not -only when he found them friends and 
coadjutors, but also when they resisted his will — Emerson < 


Tnok off, out, up ^ ’F?! . ’Fill , ^ Dress 


up , decorate , set off , adorn fantastically e, g, (i) Trick her off 
in air — Pope, (a) People are lavish in tricking up their children in 
fine clothes, yet starve their minds. — L ocelb. 

Tricks of trade qiqfit^’FpT, fdW'sUi M‘'6lfilMC’F PI *l+<d 

Devices used by tradesmen to deceive buyers . e. g- Some of the 
shopkeepers of the New Municipal Market are well skilled in the 
irtcis of trade. 

Tnfla away ^11 *115 Till. 'spFtc^ 'H Tilt Spend in vanity j waste to no 
good purpose e.g lam satisfied to trifle away my time, rather than 
let It stick by me —Pope 

Tnfle Witb wsi®! Till. ’WtWTill j’Wfl^lTSl 

Play the fool with , treat without respect or seriousness , mock • e, g. 
These cardinals trifle with me . I abhor 
This dilatory sloth, and tricks of Rome.— Shakespearb. 


Tnlbies Bare feet. 

Trill off [ Colloquial ] tHtTOI C>« T9l , Strife Tfiffl irfifill OfEIt 


Finish uttering with a tremulous vibrabon, or with a quick vibration 
of the tongue e g. When we say a good thing, in the course of the 
night, we are wondrous lucky and pleased. Flii^ac wilt trill you off 
fifty in ten minutes.— Thackeray. 

Tnm a lamp ®ntl7vf CS®! qtfT Tt^Sl T9l, Supply oil 

to a lamp and clip the wick and thereby make it ready for use. 

Trim up Hlwltilt Wilt Dress , put m order e g 
I found her ii immtng up the diadem 

On her dead mistress,- Shakespeare. , 


Tnmty Sunday — The Sunday next alter Whit Sunday. 

Trip up »tl sfilSl T vtlW TW® Tfilill C#«1 Will Cause to stumble by 
striking the feet (tom under (one) , as, to trip up a man m wrestling • 
e, g Paddy was tripped up — Bbaconsfikld. [ Hence figuratively ] 
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^ ^ Cause to lose the footing ; deprive of support : 

e. The words of Hobbes’s defence tnp up the heels of his coursei~ 
Bkamhali.. 

Trip up the heels of [ ] ®rtai 5 ^ ^ Over- 

throw by depriving of support e, g. The words of Hobbes’s defence 
' tnp up the heels 0/ his cause.— B ramhall. 

Triple AUianoo— (r) A treaty entered into by England, Sweden, and 
Holland, against Louis XfV, in 1668. It ended in the treaty of 
Aix-la-chapelle. (2) A treaty between England, France, and Holland, 
against Charles- XII. This league was called the Quadruple after 
Germany joined it ( 1717 ). (3) A treaty between Great Britain, 
Holland, and Russia, against Catherine of Russia in defence of 
Turkey (1789). (4I A treaty between, Germany, Italy and Austria, 
against France and Russia (1883). , ■ 

Triple crown C'ltC’t? The crown or tiara of the Pope, 

Tripod of life— The three organs, the heart, lungs, and brain so called 
because their united action is necessary to the maintenance of hie. 

Tripos — A Cambridge term, meaning the three honour classes into which 
the best men are disposed at the final examination, whether of Mathe- 
matics, Law, I Theology or Natural Science, &c. The word is often 
emphatically applied to the voluntary classical examination.— Brewer, 

Triton of ( or among ) th.a minnows {; Figuratively ] 
c*lFPft?’, ^ or 'gsi'iN ^ ^ W^lBl ; 

f%Fl A person who appears very big simply by reason of his 
fellows being too small. [ "Triton” is the name of a marine demi god, 
m Greek mythology, the son and trumpeter of Neptune, having the 
upper part of his body like that of a man, and the lower pact like that 
of a fish ] ' e.g. Hear you this , Triton of the minnows ?— Shakes- 
peare. 

Tnumph over (PFtir ^ 

^ ^ Obtain victory over 5 prevail over e. g. Individual 

traits are always triumphing over national ones. — E merson, ( 

Exult over in an advantage 

gained,, eg. A disposition to triumph over the fallen has never oee 
one of the besetting sms of Englishmen. — M acaulay, 

Triumphal arches fWJFl fwf't 'S Magnificent 

structures erected to-adocn a triumph, and perpetuate the memory of 
the event. CT Jf^ 55 Temporary gates set 

up on festive occasions. 

(A) Troglodyte pi snt^i oIji JiPrt 5 ’ll 'sN? ’'it’l’itit 

sift ^ A person who keeps himself so secluded as not to know 
the current events of the day, is so self-opinionated as to condemn every 
one who sees not eye to eye with himself, and scorns every thing inat 
comes not within the scope of his own approval ; a detractor ; a critic. 
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(The) Trooping season 'Stsra fal»t cspfl ^ The season when 
the annual reliefs of the British forces m India are made. 

Trooping the colour — A military ceremonial parade in which the 
regimental flag, the cohur, is carried between files of troops and receiv- 
ed by the king or his represantative. 

Trot oat [ Colloquial ] tt«f 'siW al t1«lt^ 

Lead or bring out, as a horse, to show his paces. [ Henco ] 

^ Being forward, as for exhibition [ Slang ) = 
e g. Come, come, ..no jokes, old boy j no trying it on me You 
want to Irot me out, but it’s no go — Thackreay. 

Troahla one’s head about (Wlsi PlW ®ltirl) ’It'tl Puzzle one's head 
by thinking over { something ) e. g Those who are not amply 
provided with means of independent living, need not trouhle their 
/leaifr eiour political matters. 

Trouble one’s self about ’ll 

*151, ^ Be perplexed, distressed, or uneasy about (anything) * 

eg Never those faults which age will cure — 
Locke ' [ peace , stir up trouble. 

Trouble the waters *ttfe isy • csltait^sl ’Fnl Disturb the 

Troubled with ( Cirtsflfe® ) '^1 Afflicted with . distressed with . 

e g. They are troubled niiik giddiness and fulness of the head, alt 
which they laid to the account of philosophy.— Macaulay. 

Troublesome to ( cflifil, ’ll tstnip? Giving trou- 
ble, disturbance, or inconvenience to , vexatious to burdensome to : 
e. g My mother will never be irouHesome to me. — Pope. 

Trough of the sea^^SiSlsi '?5{ The space between two 

high waves, 

TrouiUogan’s advioe ‘tt pF fli’ ’ll None at all , "yes and no " 

(A) Troy fair n TO? fl? 5? 5(^51 A room with its furni- 

ture all higgledy-piggledy 

Troy novant— New l roy . London, so called because it is said to have 
been founded by Brute, a Tro]an refugee. 

Troy town CSttsiiF iftifl A maze, labyrinth , bower. 

Troy was not taken in a day [.Proverb] ^ '’Ftt ^ fli | 

Truck system fl’W is^nffr «l?l The practice 

of paying workmen in goods, instead of money. 

True as steel ?1 Perfectly trustworthy, faith- 

ful, or firm e g My heart is true as r/e«Z.— S hakespeare. 

True as touch «|tTO? SU ?1 ft?!® True as the touch stone 

which correctly indicates the quality of the gold tested by it. 

True as Troilus ?1 A constant and faithful lover. 

True bill [ Lavi ] ssifTOWW W fel C? ?«!t) 

Words indorsed on a bill of indictment found by the grand 
jury to be true e. g. Even if the charges had been preferred legally 
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and the Grand Jury had found a true bill, there would still have been 
in the proceedings enough of perfidy and injustice. — Macaulay. 

True blue f Adjective ] Faithful to the principles of the 

political party wearing blue as its colour, in many places identified 
with Conservative • e g. Squire Brown, be it said, was a true blue 
Tory to the backbone, — Hughes [ Hence ] ^ 

Of inflexible honesty and fidelity ' e, g. He had, I suspect, 
been watching his master, like a true blue British cur. — Kingsley. 
[ Noun ] A faithful partisan. ’ll ^ 

A person of inflexible integrity or fidelity. 

True blue will never atain [ Proverb ] ^ Ef5t3! 5FWif ?f5f ^ ’ll A 
really noble heart will never disgrace itself. 

True lovers’ knot 21*1115111, A complicated double knot 

with two interlacing bows on each side and two ends, used as a symbol 
of love. 

True of ^ JTTO sfiST Right or correct as regards ; 

e g. What IS frtte of the individual, IS true of the intellectual deve- 
lopment of the species. — Huxley. ^ 

True time TO ( 'st’fK cgl ’FtS 515 ) 'Meantime as kept by a unilotm- 
ly going clock , exact time e, g. My watch keeps true tme. 

True to ( ^1 ) at(% fm, -Itfs’Wit'l, 

^ Steady in adhering to ( a sovereign, husband, friend, 

promise, or the like ) j faithful to ; loyal to e, g, (i) He is true to 
thee as steel to adamant.— Green, (2) If the express were true to her 

time, there was no hope — Rev. D. Macrae. { R'l’t fllCT ) 

Right or correct in perceiving or grasping e g. 

But to sounds of home and childhood 
The Highland ear was true. — J. G. Whittier. 

True to one’s salt ’ll? ) Faithful or loyal to one's 

master ( who provides him with salt, i. e. means of subsistence ) e g- 
The Sepoys were true to their salt up to the last moment. — Kave. 

True to one’s word 2r^5®Wvti[*l, « ^ TO Faithful to 
one’s promise . e,g. He had promised a handsome reward to the 
deliverer of his only son from slavery, and he was true to hts word, 

Trump-oard *ttcil { cTO 

mtK (Sttsifl ), istn { t%fNil a winning card j 

one of a suit of cards which takes away any of the other cards ; the 
highest means of achieving triumph. 

Trump up c^\»tsi JiW^ill ^ 

Devise ; collect With unfairness? fabricate: They ^trumped ny 

a charge against their enemy, — Webster. 

Trumpet one’s good deeds tfF 

TO Sound one’s own praises. 
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Trumpeter is from home S’lf^ ^ There is no one to 

proclaim the merits, so you must do it yourself. 

Truss up ^ Till Strain , make close or tight. 

Trust in. ( PFt^ Tl^fra ) filtJI 9^ T?rl , { CTt^ fT^ ^ TWTS ) 

§* 1 ? T^i Confide in , place confidence in , rely on e, g. Trust 
tn the Lord, and do good —Bible. 

Trust to ( Tilt. ( pm ^ri ^pt^trs ) ferfs 
fta? TUl Have confidence in depend on • rely on e g. (i) The men 
of Israel trusttd to hers in wait — Bible. (2) The stag thought it better 
to trust to the nimbleness of his feet — Sidney. ( CTt^ frgit ^ )■ 

PPrt’l’ljfiT Tt? trt Commit to, in confidence , in- 

trust to eg I am a widow, trusted my child and my all to that 
old man —Thackeray ^ 

Trust to the chapter of events titfitrcifil 

TftPt lilt’s®! 'siKI TUl Trust 
that by some fortunate circumstance or event one may get out of his 
difficulty. [ This phrase is generally used with an idea of censure, 
indicating that one does not take proper precautions ] eg. His 
habits of indolence have grown too strong for him, and in most 
cases he is obliged to trust to the chapter of events 

Trust with ( CTtfi Tfinl Of^Sl Intrust with eg Hence we 

say, that only the English race be trusted mth freedom,— freedom 
which IS double-edged and dangerous to any but the wise and the- 

robust — Emerson ( CTft iff^ ) pRfU T?it Give or sell on credit - 
e g. Merchants and manufacturers trust their customers annually 
■mth goods to the value of millions —Webster 

Truth gives a short answer, lies go round about [Proves i] ^ 

JRbR— f’l'HI ^ ^ 5 R I 

Truth IS stranger than fiction Ttllis fStT TC®W stfT Rfpig 

Events that actually take place are more wonderful than those of 
fiction 

Truth lies ( or is hid ) at the bottom of a well jtsj i 55 K?c»f 

CffT ' 5 «tJ T?l ^ It IS often very 

difficult to arrive at the real state of things e g In his simple opinion 
the depth of the well, at the iottom which truth is hid, was nothing 
to the unfathomableness of his designs — J M Cobban 

Truth seehs no oorners [Proverb] jtsj ctll spnt 1 

Try a chance isttlr siftn Tal Test one’s lot , see what one may get by 
engaging in a venture e g. He did not wish to try the chance of a 
battle before the succours arrived, — Macaulay. 

Try a fell siijl Wrestle .eg I am given, sir, to understand that your 
younger brother, Orlando, hath a disposition to come in disguised- 
against me to try a fall — Shaeesfeare. 
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Try anespBrirnentC’Ft’l^^t'R^'tt^^’m *(1 »lll^ ’ffil?!! c?'fl 

Test and see jf an experiment should be successful • e £■. God does 
not make or unmake things to tfy experiments, — Btjrhet. 

Try back C?tsf fTOn ’afB 5’89l Hark back , revert to the original 

point. , 

Try conclusions c^t*! *ft?1 ^ fVsil, ^ ^5l kJf pRl, 'spf^ ^ 

’ll, ■’Pfinsl £^<11 Try an experiment, or something from which a con- 
clusion may be drawn . e g. They - prepared once more to iryconcUe- 
stons in the field. — Frotoe. 

Try it on [Colloquial] CTfsi ^ csit ’ll ’ifW ’ffssl C?«I1 Attempt a thing; 
make an experiment. [“It” is here impersonal] e.g. In several 
other rooms the poor little fellows tried it on. — Huohes. 

Try it on with ^RlSl C7«t( Make an 

experiment upon. [“It" is here impersonal ] e g. Well, then, he is 
trying it on with Miss Rayne. — Florence Marryat. 

Try on or upon { ^tif9 ) Of^ll Experiment upon e. g. 

Come, try upon yourselves what you have seen me.— Shakespeare. 

£?^’lt?[5f3fnn(apsiI1Put on for trial, as 
a garment e, g In the conduct of the show-room and the trpng-on 

'•oom she has all her own way.— B esani. [ Colloquial ] ( £^ fTO ) 

cell ^51 Cif«tl Attempt ; undertake e. g. In the factory, there was 
a number of strong fellows at work, and after reckoning ’em up, it was 
clear to me that it wouldn’t do to try it on there. They were too 
many for us. We must get our man out of doors. — Dickens. 

Try one’s fortune or luck ’Ft^tJTS sf^tj cif«ll See if 

chance will be propitious to one e. g, I had been drying my fortune 
in digging, but had no luck. — S teve Brown’s Bunyip. 

Try one’s hand at {c^m f’l^) cslt 5pf55t cif?tl Make a trial of one’s ability 
in , see if one should be able to do (a particular thing’) e g. 
He next tried his hand at musical composition.— Smiles. 

Try one’s nerves pffW a?f^5l Cifatl Test one’s valour- e.g. 

The untoward circumstances he was in, tried his nerves to the utmost. 

Try one’s paces ssh tli^ 

Examine one’s gait or rate of walking. [ Hence, figuratively ] 

'0'tt^l ^ Test one’s qualification e. g We take him at first 

on trial, for a Sabbath or two, to try his paces — Haliburtoil 

Try one’s temper, or Try the temper of 

fVrfi vfftsfl C^«t1 Test one's power of controlling his anger . t S- 
The indolence of the conquerors spared nothing that could ftj 
/mfern/ a man proud of ancient nobility and patriarchal dominion. 
Macaulay. , 

Try one’s utmost CbSi T?1 Use every endeavour or effort at one s 

command - eg. He tried his utmost to secure the post. 

Try out <?( ifS C^1 ^ Pursue one’s efforts till 

a decision is obtained. 
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Try the eyes S’fPF Strain or over-exert the eyes. ' 

Trystmg-day ( 'JJW’l'I. f#!® ^ ^ 

An arranged day of meeting or assembling, as of soldiers, 
friends, and the like « g ^ 

And named a trystmg-day, 

And bade his messengers nde forth 
East and west and south and north, 

To summon his array — Macaulay 

Trysting plaoe 'IjS ftspl A place designated for the assembl- 

I mg of soldiers, the meeting of patties for an interview, or the like ; a. 
rendezvous 

Ta quoque you too] Jfa A retort implying that the one 

addressed is in the same boat as the speaker — that his case is no 
better and no worse 

(The) Taquoque style of argmaent cst ^ 

The argument of personal application , per- 
sonal invective , argumentum ad hommym 

Tab-thnmper « 5(11® Jfttftitll A bWstenng, 

ranting public speaker , a “stump orator.” 

Tub-woman « TOI SIWR t^’l! tpf to A woman 

who draws beer at a country public- house. ' 

Took in or into [Sfa«yj sit's?! Eat e g, ”I won’t myself,” 

returned Squeets . "but if you’ll 3 ust let little Wacktord tucl tnio some 
thing fat. I’ll be obliged to you.”— D iokkns. 

(A) Tuck in or tuok-out [^fany] 'JllTO A hearty meal . «. g. 

Old Dobbin, his father, who now respected him for the first time, gave 
him two guineas publicly, most of which he spent on a general tuck-out 
for the scho ol —T hacseray. 

Tuck one up sp?l , f^l WiH ^ sfilM Finish him , do 

for him , [ shop. 

Tnok shop [ Slang ] Pislli!? OTtsFtfi A confectioner’s or a pastry cook’s 

Tuok up ^ T?1, tsttfi Gather up • contract e g. You will rise at six • 
and you will go out in working clothes, carrying your tools, and with 
your apron tied round and tucked up — Bbsant. [ Slang] qt?! 

Stab.^it1Sc^fsitfi Hang. 

Tuft-hunter (SilC?? A nobleman’s toady, [ A. 

University term ] 

Tug of war ^ TOlHl « ?it5tt?r 

'^FF^‘1 *11!:? A contest in which two equal, parties seize 

the two ends of a rope and use their utmost efforts to draw each 
towards the other, that party being declared defeated which is drawn 
towards the other. [^e«ce] , 41t‘FtC*l Pit?®? 

A very severe contest . a real struggle . e, g. When Greeks joined 
Greeks then was the tug of war. — Nathaniel Lee 
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Tumble about <si ’Itt « or«5l Roll about by turning 

one way and the other ■ e. g Life has become wholly a dark laby- 
rinth wherein he has to tumble about at random and naturally with 
more haste than progress — CARLvr.E. 

Tumble down 'SR’t'ftPf ^5 C#ni 1 ore’ll Throw down carelessly. 

'0 <t(^ tlteill Fall down ; come down suddenly and 

violently. 

Tumble-down Diok Anything that will not stand 

firmly. [Dick (Richard) Cromwell was but a tottering wall at best]. 

Tumble-down houea ^ A house so worn out as to appear to 

be on the point of tumbling down 

Tumble borne [Nautical] ?8?1 Incline 

inward, as the sides of a ship, above the bends or extreme breadth,— 
used especially in the phrase Tumbling home. 

Tumble in [ Nautical ]— Same as Tumble home. [ Also ] pFP 
f®®? Fit into, as a piece of timber into other work, 

[Colloquial] Go to Fed. 

Tumble out Tl C?®?!! Throw or roll out ; as, to tum- 

ble out casks from a store. 

Tumble over PFFf fwl *if^ ’tfesl Fall over. 

0!^ Toss about carelessly ; upset. 

Tumble up "^1 Ppefl Throw into confusion. [ Collo- 

quial ] *l’Ut®W feil Get out of bed. 

Tumultuous levies m 

Bodies of troops hurriedly collected for war without any mili- 
tary discipline. , 

(The) Tune the old cow died of ^ Advice 

instead of relief ; remonstrance instead of help. The reference is to an 
early ballad, "Jack Whaley had a cow.” 

Tunefiil Nino— The nine muses , Calliope { epic poetry ), Clio (history), 
Erato (elegy and lyric poetry), Euterpe (music), Melpomene (trage™, 
Polyhymnia ( sacred song ), Terpsichore ( dancing ), Thalia (comedy), 
Urania (astronomy). 

Turn a cat-iu-pan 'siWaFtS ’ll 

’Fsrt Make a sudden change of one’s party m politics or reli- 
gion, for the sake of being in the ascendant e. g, 1 

When George in pudding time came o'er, \ 

And moderate men looked big, sir, 

1 turned a cat-m-pan once.more, 

And so became a Whig, sir. — Vicar of Bray. 

Turn a (or the) corner [ Colloquial ] Plti? ^flRlI Go round a corner. 

^ Get over a difficulty or crisis 
The young man/ though’he had certainly the corner, lay sm* 

in a very precarious state.— Beackmore. 
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Tarn a daaf ear to { !« ’nH, 'aftra srt 

^ Refuse to listen to, lejnore e.g. The brigadier turned a deaf 
ear to those entreaties.— K ate. 

Turn a hair [ Colloquial 3 «rf%^ ^flSl ; ait^ ’ll ?SS1 Be 

disturbed or affected , feel sick , be tired or fatigued ' e. g. Flushington 
would toil manfully through the most reahstic descriptions without 
turning a hmr — F. Anstet. 

Tarn a penny xmtCT st^tFt Circulate money in trade, iqjipitcs 

Earn a little money m trade eg, I attend sales and 
never lose a chance of turning a penny, — Reads. 

Tam about ^ liRlFl Move the face to another quarter. 
Alternately 

Tarn adrift [Nauhcafi Pim sIPfiI Unmoor 

and let floa t away 

Tarn again ■STsllfS 5«ll1 Return, ttiftfl Make a stand. 

Turn against ( ) fn<lW Stand against . e,g. I did not 
think for a moment that he would turn against me, ’fRliiil ^9 

Face round in order to attack. 

Tarn an enemy’s flank line or poaition c^^»lt5i 

tRl Manoeuvre so as to attack an enemy in the rear. [ Figuratvoely ] 
5|inRt S*l?t 5^531 5RI1 Outwit. 

Torn an konaat penny Earn a little money 

m an honest trade t, g. He began to trade in a small way, turning 
an honest penny, and he returned to England with money in hispocket. 
— Smiess 

Tarn, and torn about PFtfl ’Fw An alternate share 

of duty. 'KllSarW Alternately ; by turns. 

Tarn around (or round) one’s fingers (or little finger) [Colloquial] 

{ fl^Sl PRStfl Make ( another ) subservient to 
one’s will , do with ( a person ) as one likes e g She had such 

an influence over me that she could turn me round her fingers. 

Thackekay. 

Turn aside fi^<l ^ Avert e.g I was fortunate enough to be able to 
/aw <M/de the calamity 3tp81 tthstll Move away on one side- 

e g Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, why 
the bush is not burned —Bible. 5raj1<l-gj\5 5851 Deviate from the 
truth e, g But thou hast asked me what I know of the fortunes of 
Odysseus, since he departed from Troy . and verily I will tell thee all 
that I have heard, without turning aside in my tale, — H avell', 

Tam away pRtS'l ^IRkPI Avert , as, to away wrath or evil 

e g. Wise men turn away wrath. — B ible. 8>Sl Dismiss from 

service , as, to turn away a servant. ^ ’pRwi C?«5I, C?a5t Dis- 

card j expel e. g. Ryots have an hereditary and perpetual right of 
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occupanry so long as they pay the usufruct, but, if they refuse or 
neglect payment, may be turned away —Brewer, fi|{^ 

5SI1 Deviate, pfsnil ’it«5l Depart ; remove. 

Turn back ^1, c?e«rl Give back ; return ; as, to turn 6eci 

goods to the seller. ^t*fr Cause to retreat, 

15^1 Return. 

Turn down ^sf "Fill Fold or double down. ^ 

Reject A candidate at an exa>iiination, election, etc , who does 
not meet with success is said to be turned down. 

Turn down one’s thumb Jitf® 

Give a signal to put to death a person who is in extreme danger and 
whose fate depends upon the decision of another, 

Turn for { C^fFi ^ ’tl «ft^, A taste or lilting for ; 

capacity for • e. g Some boys have no turn for mathematics. ( C’Fti? 

pFf?! ) Adapt for • e. g. He was perfectly well turned for 

trade.— Addison. 

Turn forth £^51 Expel. 

Turn head fed^I Turn the face or front • e. g. The ravish* 

ers turn head, the fight renews. — D ryden. 

Turn tn ^ifW 'FSl Fold or double under ; as, to turn tn the 

edge of cloth. fiw PltlsFf Bend inward, ^ ^ 

^ Enter for lodgings or entertainment, *(51^ ^ 

Go to bed [ Colloquial ] : e. g; We turn in about eight o’clock, taking 
care, however, to have a loaded revolver at hand in case a hyena should 
be tempted to explore our tent during the night — Mrs J. F, Moir. 

Turn in one’s grave c^lsf ^ 

^tPtsIl Srii A phrase used in speaking of a dead person, when an inci- 
dent occurs which would be highly displeasing to him bad he been 
alive e g O Wilhanj Slagg, you must have turned tn your grave, 
— H Conway. 

Turn in one’s mind ( siPi ^ Revolve, ponder, or 

meditate upon « g. Turn those ideas about in your Watts, 

Turn inside ( or wrong side X.out ( f^Fp ) ’Itfe ’f^l, 

Ctpsil : Bring the inside (of a coat, &c.) outside ; 

reverse e g The tyrant, it has been said, is but a slave turned inside 
ozrf,— S miles. 

Turn into { 'sWS ) ’Pi Translate into : e. g. Turn that 

info English, and put your name on the title-page. — Dickens. { ^ 
^lFFf3, ’Tl Change into , convert into ; trans- 

form into e g. These obstacles his genius had turned into stepping 
stones —Macaulay. ( ’FI^FI oresl Drive out into: 

e. g. They turned the rector into the street and burnt his wig and 
band.— Macaulay. 
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Turn ivory 3 ^ «m ^1 Fashion ivory into different 

forms by applying a lathe or chisel. 

Turn King’s ( or Queen’s ] evidenoa Jiifftoni W ’It’ft ^ 

« ’ffell JiW orsm Act as a witness 

against one’s accomplices in a crime on being promised a pardon ; 
e g. \ hate a convict who turns Queen’s evidence, — KiNGStSY. 

Tarn loose ( ^ 4 t^ %lt^j|| fflfeiit Set 

free , dismiss e g, (i) He turned the hound loose on the poor 
beggar. (2) The prisoner was turned loose. 

Turn night into day ’ffet sfssl, Mutat »lft2tst 

Labour or work day and night , take the utmost pains • e, g The 
third time that he was going to appear at the B. A. Examination he 
turned night into day when it was too late. 

Torn of life CT W 5 ^ ^ tS The time of the final cessation 

of the menses in women. 

Turn of mind ifPra ^ Bent or disposition • e, g, I am naturally 

of a dreamy turn of mind — Dickbns, 

(The) Turn of the tide 'Ststl A change in one’s fortune. 

Turn off rifts ftfft ''Ffiral Ol'SHl Dismiss contemptuously , as, to 
tm noff e sycophant or parasite . e, g, "Then why don’t you turn 
her 0^^”— "Who’d take such a useless old hag, if I turned her offt” 

— Rkade ^ Give over, OTSSl Reduce. u(?r ftroi 

ftsftill £T81rt Divert j deflect j as, to tumoftdae mind from serious 
thoughts , rf’lt*(l ’fill Accomplish , perform, as work e, g, 

lAe. turned off 0, •oAvAa drama in twenty-four hours.— Prescott, 
fflitv iJteill, ft? rW 5 »rl Be diverted , deviate from a course • e, g. The 
road turns off to the left,— Webster. 

Turn on or upon ( PFft ftg? ) ^ Move round upon • •«. g, 

A wheel turns on its axis.— Webster ( ft.P ) 

Hinge on , depend upon e, g Conditions of peace certainly turn 
upon events of war — Swivt. ( 'VfttS’e ) %»(?[ OTSSj 

Retort on • < g' He slyly turned on his uncle the argument which he 
had heard the old gentleman often use regarding himself — Thackeray. 
( ) ftcv W? Face round towards e, g. The Normans 

now turned on their pursuers and put most of them to Sight. — Free- 
man. ( Cifft ftl? ) fttV CTfrt Be directed to « g Their ordinary 
discourse turns altogether upon such adventures as have passed in 
their own assembly.— Addison. ( oyft ftp ) ftcv ftilft 

Direct to e g The features of the assembly were twisted and the 
eyes of all turned upon me with a frightful squint ; not an individual 
present but squinted.— G Barrow, uTtp*! Veer 

round with a view to attack • e, g. If any one turns upon him, he 
immediately turns tail — Hazeitt. 
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'Tarn on ( or upon ) one’s heel ^ 

5^51 ^5l Tern sharply round } turn back or away e, g. A very dry 
recognition on Miss Anna Maria's part replied to the effort 1 made to 
salute her, and as she turned, en her heel, she said to her brother, 
"Breakfast's ready," and left the room — C. Lever. 

Turn one’s back on or upon ^ Treat with con- 

tempt , refuse or reject unceremoniously - e, g. She turned her back 

on her sister.— Thackeray. ( ^ 

Flee from , forsake e g. He preferred to risk the chances 
of a battle rather than turn hts back upon a foe.— Prescott. 

Turn one’s brain siWl c?«^1 ^ Cause 

one to lose one’s head or senses - e. g. Zeus, methinks, has turned 
my brain, and made me laugh when I should weep.— Havell, 

Turn one’s coat ^ \ Change sides . go to 

the opposite party e, g. He had changed sides already twice 
during the civil war, and was destined to turn hts coat a third time 
before it was ended.— Scott. 

Turn one’s hand to (a thing) ( c^t*5 ^ ?«5t 

'Sites 4^ ) Begin to do ( a thing ) • take up ( a thing, imply- 

ing that the person possesses abilities to take up any kind of work ) 
e. g You do not know what a clever fellow I am and how I can turn 
my hand to anything. — CowPER. 

Turn one’s head stW ^ ; WittsI 

j srHl ^ CfSeit Make one giddy, wild, insane, or the 

like , infatuate one ; overthrow one’s reason or judgment e g. 
Flattery seems to have turned his A«ad.— McMordie, 

Turn one’s thumb up {Figurativdyl apHsi ’Rl, '’Rl cif^tFi’ 
fRTcR i’RI. ST® ^51 ’Rl Express disapproval of 

anything ( express an unfavourable opinion . e. g They had unani- 
mously turned their thumbs up. "Sartor”, the publisher acquainted 
him, “excites universal disapprobation.”— R. Garhett. 

Turn out OfSlfl Drive or expel : e. g. The boy was turned out 

of the school for bad conduct. 'R ’ll OfRi Cause 

to leave one’s house e, g. Every season turns out the aristocracy into 

the country, to shoot and fish.— Emerson ^ ’ItRlf 'fHlSl 

ar8?1 Put tp pasture, as cattle or horses e. g. They turned out 
all the cattle into the Maidan, Rj, 

OTSKl Produce, as the result of labour, or any process of 
manufacture ; furnish in a completed state : e. g. How much 

yarn can this mill turn out in the day ?— McMordie. ’Itt^ 

vt!?1 Move from its place, as a bone. sf® ?8tl1 . 

Bend outward ; project. »I^t IttatWl ’Rl, 'Pl®l 
Rise from bed e. g. It ain't always pleasant to turn out lot morning 
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chapel, IS it, Gig-kmps ^ But it’s just like the eels with their skin- 
ning— it goes against the gram at first, but you soon get used to it — 
Verdant Greek, tjgi Happen e g. It turned out that 

the kindly gentleman inside was no other than Sir Walter Scott — 
Smiles, iitfti! atHtPt® ifsai Come abroad , issue , 

result , prove in the result e. g. Our business m Germany may 
turn out to be a mere military occupation, — Thackeray. 

Torn out m the cold 'iCoUoquxat\ ^1, Neglect, ignore - 

e, g. It was a warm evening, as his father has observed , but in one 
sense he had been turned out tn the cold, and he felt it bitterly.— 
J. Payn. 

Turn out of doors Drive out or expel from the 

house e g. He rushed to the scene of unhallowed festivity and 
turned his astonished guests out of doors , — Irvikg. 

Turn over »tl< TJPI , ’tsltsl Pfdfl Cause to change the sides of ; 
cause to roll over, Roll , tumble. ( ) atrapF vttsi 

' ttrssl Open and examine one leaf after another of, as a book . 

t, g. Hi turned over the leaves of a folio prayer-book with some- 
thing of a flourish.— Irving. C?5T1 Overset, 

overturn. ( ) '^Ttl’ttni JlUjlBl?) ^ sitsjrpjf fjftpj Handle 
in business , do business, or sell goods, to the amount of [ Colloquial ] • 

eg He turns over millions a year. — W bbster. cwtll 

Hand over , transfer e g, 

'Tis well the debt no payment does demand, 

You turn me over to another hand, — ^Drtdbn. 

Turn over a new leaf {Colhqut<iI\H^^ sflia! 

1(1^ '4'Rt® *tf5 Reform one’s conduct and begin a new life 
make a radical change for the better in one's way of living or doing 
e. g, D’Otleans, seemingly repentant, determined to tui n over a new 
feo/'— C arlyle 

Torn over in one’s mind tnii gPl ’Flu Ponder or meditate 

upon eg He turned the matter over in kts own mind, and conti- 
nued the plan of a machine for the purpose — Smiles, 

Turn round fife? iitisH ^ Change one’s 

opinion or policy e. g. Didn’t I say that your papa will turn round 
and lay all this at my door Dickens ^rtsf Cause to revolve in a 
circular motion e g. Turn the adamantine spindle round —Milton 

Turn round on or upon ( ’rttlR'S ) ^3R'| ^ Veer 

round and attack e g. He turns round upon whoever is next to 
him — HazLiTT, 

Turn round one’s fingers— See Turn around one’s fingers. 

Turn-screw A screw driver 

Torn tail ’Js? ’Fal Retreat ignominiously • e. g. If 

any one turns upon him, he immediately turns tail, — Hazlitt. 
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Tam the oat in the pan—Same as Tarn a oat in pan (which see). 

Tam the cold shoolder on or to Show- 

marked neglect to (a person) - eg. He had good reasons for iurning 
the cold shoulder on a young fellow whose bringing-up he paid for.— 
G. Eliot. 

Torn the oomer— See Torn a comer. 

Tom the day against (one) ; Tam the fortunes of the day t <^7 

) Rsislelilwil *i7f«Rj fel 7*1? ’15?79 7|||5l 

pre5rt Reverse superiority or success • e g. The sudden appearance of 
Blucher turned tht’day against Napoleon, and Wellington won the 
glorious victory of Waterloo. 

Turn the edge or point of ( <71? ) *ft? c®t®l 7f?8l C?fl5l ; f?E|o 7?1 

Deprive of the sharpness of , make dull or blunt. 

Tam the jlank of the enemy’s army ^ 5 ) (?f 5 i 

Pass round and take up a position by the side of the enemy 

Torn the scale *1t?lt?[ <57 ft7 7fi!5l fflpsal, <57^77 ?| <57 

'*t7C7 7f573? ?1 cai^ 4nit? 7?1 Change the preponderance j 

give superiority or success : e, g The forces were so evenly balanced 
that a very slight accident might have turned the sriz/e.— M acaolay. 

Torn the scale against ( tWts ) ^tf® t7?l^l c?«?1 

Change the weight of afiairs so as to be prejudicial to the interests of : 
e g The Dutch alone could not turn the scale against France.— 
Macaulay. 

Turn the stomach of ( ) ’ll 7?t? Nauseate , sicken 

Turn the tables caiS®! ?| Reverse the superiority or 

success e. g. The girls have only to turn the iailes, and say one of 

their own sex, 'She is as vain as a man.’ — ^T hackeray. 0fl5tC?!t*t7tfl? 

7»t? C7t? 71151*1 7f3?1 CTETJ ?«? 7?1 ?1 ^ 

Rebut a charge by 'bringing forth a counter-charge . e. g. We will 
now turn the tables, and show the hexameters in all their vigour. — 
The Times. 

Turn the tables on or upon (one) stfJTt? (71^) ^*1577 oilPl?'^’^ 
73l Rebut a charge by bringing forth a counter-charge against (one) r 
eg. If a husband accuses his vwfe of extravagance in dress, she 
turns the tables upon him by accusing him of extravagance in his club. 
—Brewer. 

Torn the tide ^11% Ppslt^sl orenl Change the course of a stream. 

[ Hence ] ( tfSsil, 7l^, «IJlf^, ) C5t® fWl? Change the course ( of 

events, fortune, &c. )■ e. g. At this moment, valour and genius of 
an obscure English youth turned the tide of fortune.— Macaulay. 

Tom the tide against ( tWts } 5N-G3t® t75t^ £*1851 Change 

the course of affairs so as to be prejudicial to the interests of : e.^ 
The war of the succession was raging in the Carnatic, and the tide had 
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been suddenly turned agatnst the French by the genius of Robert 
Clive— Macaulay. ^ ^ i 

Pam the turtle, or Torn turtla [CoSoj Kiai ] (PlFflw) 

Capsize, ns a boat e.g. Yes, Mr Keene , but (two tfte is not 

making a quick passage— except to the other world.— Marry at. 

Tara tippet [ Obsolete ] ^ Make a complete change. 

iruratO(^t5t59)ftC!Fl5ft?lFlCause to face towards e, g. The mon- 
arch turns him to his royal guest.— Pope. ( ^KIS'9 ) OfSiit 

Present to by change of position «. g*. W hosoever shall smite thee on 
thy right cheek <«»■« to him the other also .—Bible. ( ffeg 

’WC'f ) ’ll ^ Change to • transform to , as, to turn 

good to evil e. g Impatience turns an ague to a fever, a fever to 
the plague.— Bishop Taylor. ( fsg ^ ?S51 Be 

-changed or transformed to e. g (l) Water turns to ice. — W ebster. 
(2) Pride in prosperity turns to misery in adversity. — Proverb 

t-g- 

Thenceforth to speculation^ high or deep 
I turned my thoughts, and with capacious mind, 

Considered all things visible.— Milton. / 

•( ^ Pfipl ) ipf C?85t Direct one’s thoughts to • e g. 

<!,) The difficulty being disposed of, he turned to Elizabeth — 
Froude. (2) From these he turned to politics as to an amusement. 
—Macaulay. ( 5irr?t^ fit’ir ’ll PFfk ftw ) ^ Face towards. 

( fW ’ll Cffi fro ) PRi Be directed to e. g. (i) My heart, 

untravelled, fondly turns to thee.— Goldsmith. ( 2 ) He had made a 
mark m literature and it was to literature rather than to public affairs 
that his ambition iKrwerf—MoRLEY. ClPtC® 'ItSSl Come upon, finds 
e . g. It IS impossible to turn to a page which does not contain some- 
thing that deserves to be remembered.- Macaulay. sirtsiW Have 
recourse to e g. Helvetius’s tables may be turned to on all occasions. 
— Locke ’Rl Refer to e. g. In the accounts on these weary 
wanderings it is a pleasure to turn to the story of a black boy, Jacky 
Jacky— a story which shows that it is not amongst white boys alone 
that a strong sense of duty and devotion exists — The P, Rsadsbs. 

1 C’Fpf ) PRl Change one’s course to e. g 

We turn 

To where the silver Thames first rural grows. — ^Thomson, 

Turn to a good nse Jjymtil R1 Use or employ profitably ; make use of 
to advantage e, g. The long habitation of a powerful and ingenious 
race has turned every rood of land foils best use, has found all the 
capabilities, the arable soil, the quatnable rock, the high ways, the by- 
ways, the fords, the navigable waters. — Emerson. 

Turn to aooount, advantage, profit, &o. ’Ftcsf j 

^ ^ Utilise , make useful t g . (i) It was char- 

acteristic of Johnson to take the intended sarcasm in good part and 
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even to itirn it io accouni,SmLSS. { 2 ) God will make these evils the- 
occasion of greater good by turning them to our advantage 

T'illotson, 35'eil; Be made' 

profitable or advantageous , become worth the while. 

Turn to God— Same as Return to God. 

Turn Turk Become a Mohammedan, [ Colloquial] 

'!ll'851 Go to the bad. ^1 <£lWci »ifl Become 

hopelessly obstinate e, g. Emma’s having turned Turit startled my 
father.— Kis gsley. 

Turn turtle— See Turn the totle. [ downward. 

Turn under ftil^ *1^ ^51 ^1 Bend, or be folded^ 

Turn up tw ) «ral Turn so as to bring 

the bottom side on top ; as, to turn up the trump, PRl 

Throw up by digging e, g. By long practice he acquired a dexte||(y 
which enabled him to turn up the ground to the requisite depth with 

astonishing facility,— P rescott, ^ , ‘*1^1*1 

5'e5l , ^11 Come to light ; transpire : occur t happen . e. g. (i) 
One IS tempted to set it down as one of those tales which turn up m 
all manners of times and places.— Freeman. (2) I hoped against 
hope that some chance might turn up in our favour.— Thackeray, 

^I'SSl Bend, or be doubled, upward. 

Turn up one’s nose [ Colloquial ] sitft’fl 

Show contempt by bending the nose upward e g. 
Why do you turn up your nose at the poor? 1 hey come to you in 
the hope of getting something. You may as well send them away with 
kind and gentle words. 

Turn up trumps [ Colloquial ] ’ift'tlw 51?F®i Turn 

out to be successful, fortunate, or happy e, g. There are plenty 01 
instances, in the experience of every one, of short courtships and 
speedy marriages which have turned up trumps— \ beg your pardon— 
which have turned out well after all — Collins. 

Turn upon— See Turn on. 

Turn upside down ( f5f p ) Bring the upper- 

most part of ( anything ) downward, ^1, Throw 

into utter confusion e. g". Tomorrow I expect your commander-m- 
chief, to whom king and country are so much obliged fw nis exertion 
against those who would turn the world upside doum —Scott. 

(A) Turn-coat ’lofe One who 

has left a party and joined the antagonistic one. 

Turned of ( <!fS atacaa ) at'? Advanced beyond e. g. The man 
IS turned of si\ty-six ® > P3st sixty-six years],— Webster. 

Turned out of { cata ) fW'SIl'Q Trained or educated at e, g* 

He knew that the arguments of those who hold the doctrine of pre- 
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destination, and its correlative reprobation, ate logically unanswerable 
by the best theologian ever turned o.i< Oxford. — H. Conwatc. 

Turning point 

55 The point upon which a question turns and which decides a 

case. 5?!t1 W5l5 «mi PFtt C5lt^t5 C5 «i5l1 ^ 'Srt5® 55 The» 

point in a course of events, or m the progress of a disease, at which a 
change begins e. g. This trust which he had taken on him without 
thinking about it, head over heels in fact, was the centre and 
point ofhis school-life — Hushes 

Turnspit dog £5 csit^ ^51 m ’m sTSltt*! ’ll One who does the 

work but gets no profit, one who turns the spit but eats not of the roast. 

Tut-gotten Panic-struck. 

Tutelary deity 1 

Tweedledum, Tweedledee c<rt5'5^ 5l (5 ^ •itBl 513! ’iK’FJ 
“Sflt?, £5^ 5t55rt3[ '5?!^5t5 ^ At *l5f JWf 535^ ^ , 

CTspj 's These two words are used together to indicate dis 
tinctions that are the slightest possible or only nominal, (Names invent- 
ed by John Byron to satirize two quarrelling schools of musicians bet- 
ween whom the real difference was negligible. Hence used of people' 
whose persons or opinions are "as hke as two peas”, — Brewer ) e.g, 
I’m afraid there won’t be time to instruct my ignorance of the difference 
between taeedledum and tweedledee before the end of November. — 
Norris 

Twenty and twenty timaa ICoUogutal) '*iirv515t5, A. great 

many times • over and over again ; repeatedly t g, 1 have hinted 
It to you twenty and twenty times by word of mouth,— Richarj>soh. 

Twice told tale A tale that is often repeated. * 

Twiddle one’s flnners [ Colloquial J £!Ft5 aftsi5^ 51 515), «lt^ Do 

nothing, remain idle 

Twig one [ Slang— lush tuigim, I understand ] atfe ^ ^((51 

Observe one narrowly e.g If he is an old hand, he will twig the 
officer.— P.ik'BS,. ’tW Understand a person e.g I 

twig you, now, my boy. — H awburtos 

Twin relics of barbarism 5t55 "S 55f55t5 Slavery and polygamy. 

Twirl one’s thumbs [ Colloquial ] '?tS ^5^ 5l ’fSl, f55^) 51 ^ Dq 
nothing, remain idle 

Twist it on one [ Slang ] ajetrl Swindle or bamboozle one to one's 

own advantage. ^ fitstll Extract from a person all one can — and a 
bit over. 

Twist of the wrist 6^5? ^l5 The turning movement 
of the wrist in any work requiring dexterity. [ Hence ] 15^ 

Any quick action. ^ 

Twist round one’s finger 55C^ 5i?t "5(51 '9 ai^ ly?!! in- 
fluence and control with extreme ease. , 
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Twist the lion’s tail [American] 

ratsti Goad or insult the pacific 
and long suffering British public feeling for political purposes in 
America. 

Two blacks will not make a white [Proverb] ^Iwtsi <(C5Tj ^ I 

Two can play at that game [ Colloquial ] « Ptsil ( 3 {efl 

C 5 fi^i ■s’F PI »t«t '®rer ®lt^ 

Efsirs ’ittil «I<f^ *ltC 5 Another person can take up the 

same line of action that has already been taken up by one ,— used 
generally when another intends to retaliate : e g. Now, don’t you 
call me any names, or you will find that iwo can play at that game 
[ *, e., I can also call you names. ]— Florence Marryat. 

Two eyes of Greece <sic«t5t 'S ’’(1^ sit*W ’i’tTOI Athens and Sparta 

Two heads are better than one '«ftC5 fsifit ^ ^sf, #t 

— Outside advice is often very useful, [ S’j'til ^ | 

Two in distress makes sorrow less [Proverb'] ^«tni c1tW5 

Two is company, three is none [ Proverb ] ^ 5ti5l veil 
"oFlIlVl SftV VI A proverb (in Haywood's collection) much used by lovers. 

Two may keep eoimsel— if one of them’s dead ‘c»tc^ ( VOTI ) ^<1 

Pt?Fl 5 i^ 'eitll V® 5 t*tl Vtt’F A caustic saying implying that a 

secret is most likely to leak out once it is told to someone else. 

Two of a trade seldom or never agree [Proverb] ^ TOS 

f 3 I=I ^ Vl Two persons following the same calling or profession 
hardly ever are of one mind or act in harmony . e, g. It is proverbial 
that hvo of a trade seldom agree. — English Magazine. 

Twopenny-halfpenny [ Colloquial ] ’i?ig«ll ; *Pt‘tr Of very 

small value ; worthless e. g. The next day we took a prize called 
the "Golden Sun", belonging to a creek on the mam, a twopenny- 
halfpenny little thing, thirty-five tons. — Sala. 

Two strings to one’s bow ijw ^i5 

'*1^ <SP3^ 4^ istV Two devices, if one should fail, the other may 

be adopted. [ See Have two strings to one’s bow ]. 

Two wrongs cannot make a right evt? Vt*!’ •st Good 
will not come from evil ; it's no use robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

Tyburn’s triple tree Ttfe A gallows, which consists of two 

and a beam resting on them. Prior to 1783 Tyburn was the chiet 
place of execution in London. 

Tyrannize over ( ^itl v q iij j ii t i i sfl ^ 

rant over • rule over with unjust and oppressive seventy e, g. Masters 
sometimes tyrannize over their servants — Webster. 

Tyrant’s vein — A ranting, bullying manner. 

Tyrian purple or dye <9^ sitn A celebrated purple dye, 

formerly prepared at Tyre from certain shell-fish. 
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U. 

tJ. S. — The United States of North America, 

Ugly oustomar »taf A dangerous antagonist : e. g. Some 

of these good-foofting young gentfemen are ugty cusiomers enough 
when their blood is up, and Cousin Charlie, like the test, had quite as 
much "devil” m his composition as was good for him,— M slville. 

UglydttoklingCColfojaiol] a *HrK 

’iftl'ttOi ^pBIl ^ Any object which at first appears ugly 
and IS on that account ignored, but which eventually turns out nice 
and wins admiration, [ The allusion is to the "duckling” in the fable, 
which at first looked "ugly” but afterwards turned out to be a nice 
swan ] a g. And then we all get into our carriages, with the “ugly 
dudtltn^’ transformed within the last quarter of an hour into a swan, 
leading the way.— R hoda Brotoshton, i 

Ugly man itsrt? $tf»t v5f?hi 

gJjt TOI. ^ SIPHI 51PfI CT effSrlPP slsitfl^bT The 
actual person who garrottes the victim in a confederacy of three, the 
others, the "fore-stall” and "bacfc*stal!” covering his escape, f 

Ultima ratio [ Latin ] p|^ ^ The last reason or argument, CH 

®’lt5 "SWl The last resort 

Ultima Thule [ C«t^ %1 The end of the world ; the last' 

extremity. [ Thule was the most northern point known to the ancient 
Romans ] 

Ultimate analysts [ Chemistry ] 5951 fttmi The resolution of a 

substance to its elements 

Ultimam vale [Zaftu] 5 ^ . sust C6t5. Cifts A finishing stroke ! 

final coup e g ‘‘Atropos, cutting off the thread of his life, gave an 
■ultimum vale to my good fortune.” 

Ultimus Bomanorum [ Lehn ] The last of the Romans, Congreve, 
so called by Pope , Dr Johnson, so called by Carlyle • Horace Walpole, 
so called by some. 

Ultra lIliiBhionable Extremely luxurious, 

Ultra vires [ Latin J Beyond one's legitimate powers. 

[ A law term ]. 

Umbilical cord fttspra W ’tfti 59 The navel string. 

Umble-pi 0 — A pie made of umbles,— j. e , the liver, kidneys, &c., of a 
deer. It was a dish for servants and inferiors. To eat the humble pie 
( umbk pie ) IS to accept a humiliating position, 

Una voce [ Latin ] Ui^r With one voice , unanimously. 

Unaware of ( PFPt ) '*1® ^ Not aware of. 

Unburden one’s mind iiOT <8t9 siPN 5Fpl9tit «rar5lPl99«ll eripHvPisl 
95(1 Give expression to one's thoughts which weigh heavily upon one's 
mind, 
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Uncle Sam 'srtTsifipFtg ^ ^ A colloquial 

humorous appellation given to the United States Government or its ' 
people, [The name arose from the circumstance that the initials U, S. 
(United States) marked on certain casks of provisions at Troy, N. 7, 
purchased for the American army in the war of 1812 , were facetiously 
interpreted as standing for “Uncle Sam”, the local nickname of Mr. 
Samuel Wilson, a government inspector at that place] e . g. We call 
the American public Uncle Sant, as you call the British John Bull. 
— Haliburton. 

Under a busliel [ Colloquial ] Citt^ . In secret ; 

without letting people know. 

(Be) Under a oloud #151® ^ csitPR 51!??^ 

^' 8 ?n Be or fall under suspicion • be not in good repute e, g. 

The man is under a cloud at present, but m time he will vindicate 
himself,— McMoedie. 

Under a pretext of ( Under the pretence of e. g. 
They suck the blood of those they depend on, under a pretext of service 
and kindness. — L’Estrange. 

Under age Minor. 

Under any oiroumstanoeB ’ll t’R In any case; 

whatever may happen : e.g No foreigner, under any circumtances,\ 1 
should be admitted to the army. — Froode. 

Under arms 5i*tg Drawn up ready to use arms, as S 0 I 7 , 

diers e. g. The lord Mayor has but to call in the tram-bands and put 
the standing army arms, and he may bid dehance to the world. 

—Irving. Jil 5 |( 5 ( 5 |f t’l^ Enrolled for military service • e g. 

The state has a million men under arms. — Webster, 

Under ban Subject to interdiction or prohibition. 

Under bare poles [ Nautical ] 'spfitia' 

( WtTtsf ) Having all the sails furled , without having a single sail 
spread. [ Fig, ] bf® Reduced to the last extremity. 

Under oanvas Wl. f?ll1 Having the sails un- 
furled , under sail. ( «lFf ^ ) Living in tents. 

Under colour of ( ) 'St‘1 Under 'a pretext or disguise of : 
e.g. (i) Under colour o/loyalty and love to the general, he enticed 
Cassio to make rather too free with the bottle — Lamb, (2' Those put 
lawful authority upon the stretch to the abuse of power, under of 
prerogative. — L’Estrange. [ decided. 

Under ooneideration Under discussion or enquiry ; not yet 

Under conviction In a state of awakened consciousness. 

Under correction ^ ^ 

^1^ ^ * 1 ^ ) Subject to correction -—often used as 
a foimal expression of deference to a superior authority. ‘ 
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Under cover In concealment • under shelter e, g. Being com- 
pelled to lodge m the field, whilst his army was^jtnder csvei’, they might 
be forced to retire.— C larendon. 

Under cover of (c^ Vfill «rtf5, ^ life 

■’ffilSl Being concealed by , under the shelter or protection 
of e g He took his departure unperceived, under cover of darkness. 

Under current cn njWiI ttecs 'si’lt ’Itfe 3^ Offtns 

^ »tftl ’?ta !rl ( CTO 'sra:>lPP!i to?! ) Something at work which is 

either not visible at alt, or has a tendency quite opposite to what is 
visible or apparent e g. In the Puritan supremacy, there was a strong 
undet’cwfreni of loyalty to the banished Prince 

Under dose '^fet stleil Small quantity ; less than or below full dose. 

Under fire ^ ciOTtaisi 5® Exposed to the 

discharge of fire*arms. 

Under foot rtipstot Under the feet , [i*«g.] at one's mercy ; as, to trample 
under foot. ^f ^ Below par ; at less than the par 

value [ Obsolete ] e. g. They would be found to sell their means, be 
It lands or goods, far under foot. — Bacon. 

Under ground Below the surface of the ground. 

Under hatohes WMil Below deck, in the hold of a 

vessel [Hence, figuratively] iqco Underground , m the grave, 
*13: 'snPRail'a Off duty cajfjtcil? Under arrest. 

Under heaven ’iftscsi. On the surface of the earth e, g. Noth- 
ing under heaven can satisfy his inordinate greed of gam 

Under look and key firal Completely secured : 

e. g. He kept every document under lock and key. — Warrbn. 

Under obligation to ( one ) ( ^ 

Obliged or indebted to ( one ) for services rendered by him. 

Under (or By) one’s auepioes. or Under the auspices of 

By one’s favour , through one’s influence or patronage e. g. 
Frederic was called to royalty and empire under fAe aaspicei o/the 
greatest of the Roman pontiffs.— F refman i 

Under one’s banner, or Under the banner of 

■'life's Under one's standard, j. e , under the 

leadership of a prince or state e g. During the IVar of American 
Independence many French noblemen (ought under the banner of the 
United States 

Under one’s f or the ) 'Dreath 'sffe ^pcs With low voice , very slowly . 
e, g ‘‘A good thing they did not bethink themselves of cutting my 
hair," she said under her ireafA.— D ixon 

Under one’s eye, or Under the eye of PIUS'S wqs |?|S^ 

®3ffS<fHt?lPf Under one’s direct inspection or supervision e g. He 
was educated under the king’s eye at the king's expense — Frotoe, 
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Under one’s hand ^ It?[| Bearing 

one's signature j by ane’s signature or hand-writing ‘ e. g. The plea 
set up for Janies can be proved under his own haiS. to be false in fact. 
— Macaulay. [ one's signature and seal. 

Under one’s hand and seal ^ Bearing, or attested by, 

Under one’s nose spr fert? Before one's very eyes ; m full view 
of one • t. g She passed under hts nose with a female companion, but 
he did not know her. — Thackeray. 

Under one’s seal { Pit^ ^#91 ) Bearing, or 

attested by one’s seal • e, g. By letters patent under kis great seal he 
invited his subjects to imitate his liberality. — Macaulay. 

Under one’s signature ■jtWstq ^ With one's signa- 

ture or name subscribed attested or confirmed by one's signature. 

Under one’s thumb [CoUogutal^ ^ 

Completely under one’s influence or control * e.g. If you think I'm 
going to be afraid of Mother Van, you’re mistaken. I^t come what 
may, I'm not going to live under her thumb. — Trollope. 

Under one’s wing ^RtiTS ^‘tt^ Under one's protection i e. g. We 
heard you were under Lady Parhch's 'wing, and felt that you were safe. 
Florence Marryat. 

Under order Having received order. 

Under pain of (c^ftsRi’l) fftCS, JfC#? ’ll 'Sftfwfe ’itWBt Wll 

CJit tpQ al^*! Subject to the punishment of, 

in case of infringement of the conditions imposed, or of disobedience 
e g. None shall presume to fly, under patn o/" death.— Addison. 

Under penalty Of (C^FRt’fUraraftif^'srltPr So as to suffer. [When 
used after a negative ] ( ) fSCSt’t *fl Without having-' to 

suffer the punishment of. 

Under open sky Out of doors. 

Under pretenoe of (c^ ^ On the pretext of • e.g- 

They fell to raising money under pretence of the relief of Ireland. 
Clarendon. 

Under protest ■stf®’ftir JIU? Raising some objec- 

tion, or making a declaration expressive of disapproval or dissent “ 
e, g. So long as they went to church as a form, and under proiesi, the 
services to which they listened there were indifferent to them.— F roude. 

Under repair In a state of being repaired. 

Under sail ' 91 ’f 

; 5®!'® Having the sails spread . in motion. 

Under sentence Subject to punishment ; sentenced. 

Under the apprehension ^ vipi^rsiif In a state 

of distrust or fear at the prospect of future evil, accompanied with un- 
easiness of mind. 
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Under the aiiaploeB of (c’ft'if^P 

Under the protection, patronage, or cate of; 
under the guidance of e g. The studies which she had broken off, 
she now resumed under iAe oas^tees «/ a tutor whose views were more 
sincere,— Scott [Also see Under one's aTtspioes] 

Under the ban of (Cffi f^fp ^1 ''FWse) ?sftStPnt Liable to penalty 
or punishment to be inflicted by < ^ (i) Tantia Bheel was under 
the ban of the law .to the last moment of his life, ( 2 ) When a poor 
wretch was under the ban of the church, no tradesman might sell him 
clothes or food — FaotniK. 

Under the banner of— See Under one’s banner. 

Under the breath— See Under one’s breath 

Under the oirotnnstanoes ■'HjttrltPlI ^ 

Considering everything connected with the case e, g. We 
think It, under the arcumstances, an absolute duty to expose, the 
fallacy of their arguments,— Macaulay, 

Under the eye of ( ) BPR ^ U ndet the observation of, 

[ See Under one’s eye ]. 

Under the girdle uiijn Not yet born- e.g. All 

children under the girdle at the time of marriage are held to be legiti- 
mate. — Notbs and QoaatES ^ 

Under the hand of ( Authenticated by the 

handwriting or signature of 

Under the harrow Subject to actual torture with a> 

toothed instrument, or to great affliction or oppression 
Under the head of (PftH) ^ ^ ^ Under the subdivision or 
Item of. 

Under the impression C^rtwl Under the notion or belief / 

e g. They do not like it to be known to their employers that they are 
saving money, being under the m/imsKin that it might lead to attempts 
to lower the wages —Smiles. 

Under the impulse of (PftJi pFp) n»pii5} ^ Impelled 

to action by the sudden excitement of ( used in a somewhat faults 
finding sense ). 

Under the influenoe of (c^ f^Fp) arsttsra ^ Being under the 
operation or controlling power of. 

Under the lee [ Nautical ] WtPt To the leeward : e, g, 

The vessel lay under the lee of the land. — Webstbe, 

Under the mask se'iltsi.d Under the pretence , feigning. 

Under the name of ( ) •rtw Under the designation or title of e «• 
Many treat the gospel with indifference, under the name o/hberalitv — 
J M Mason. ^ 

Under the necessity of ( ’FffPp ) Wt’pmBl Finding it 
necessary, or feeling compelled to do ( something ) eg. He and^his 
companion were under the necessity of providing against every possible 
emergency.— Scott, 
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Under the plea of ( On the pretext of e g. During 

the troubles of the fifteenth century, a rack was introduced into the 
Tower, and was occasionally used under the plea of political necessity. 
— Macaulay. 

Under the rose c?tt»ts( trtpRt? •stfsstil ; <i|5rH 'sft^ arsFft? 

Under the pledge of secrecy • m a manner that forbids 
disclosure thejose being among the ancients the emblem of secrecy, 
and hung up at entertainments that nothing there said was to be 
divulged eg I speak among friends, and under the rose, — Scott. 
[ Hence ] In secret e. g. John, saying nothing, continued to 

disobey the order, under the rose. — Stevenson. 

Under the seal of aeorecy With the 

promise of keeping secret 

Under the sun r*p|w'4leT, In the world ; on the earth. 

Under the surveillanoef of) 51^^ Under the eye or watch of the 
police. 

Under the thnmh of [ Colloquial ] ( ^ 

Completely under the influence or control of : e. g. The kings were 
either nobodies, or were under the thumh 0 / their wives and mistresses. 
—English Magazine 

Under the umbrella of so-and-so ms\ ^ MtnPni Under 
his dominion, regimen, or influence. 

Under the winga of ( fipp ^ ) 18113515 Under the shelter 

of ; in the protection of r. g- Catherine took the )raung orphan 
under the vnngs o/her benign protection. 

Under water f Below the surface of water , in a state of 

immersion. 

Under way or weigh [ 51 ) In progress, 

having started e. g. The barks that wait us hence will be under 
weigh ere we can reach the ports. — Scott, 

Under-dog The unsuccessful. 

Undergo a change 5l55^ 5«5| Be changed. 

Undergo a search 5t5t^55It^ 5^ Be subject to a search. 

Undergo an examination C?^| Submit to an examination. 

Undergo an operation 5? 551 Submit to a surgical operation. 
Undergo the last sentence of the law '5rttP15 555 53 fit?*! 5l%® 5151 

3?e5l, ''I'CtS eitlTO 5«5l 5j ^ 5t«5l Suffer capital punishment ; 
be hanged. 

(The) Undersigned 155515551^ 5l ^i55t555tf55‘l The person whose 
name is signed, or the persons whose names are signed, at the end of 
a document , the subscriber or subscribers. 

Under-spur-leather 5^5t5t An understrapper , a subordinate e g. 
Everett and Dangerfield -were subordinate informers — a sort of under' 
spur leuihers, as the cant term went —Scott. 

Understand trap [ Colloquial ] 553 5,%® 5151 5ff5Rc5f c^55 5«5l 
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Have one’s weather eye open , he thoroughly knowing . «. /■ My 

f ood lady undei stood trap as well as any woman m the Moors.— 
GOTX» 

Undertake a rfek Pft^l iifS ^ Take on one’s self a risk. 

Undertake for ( ^ ?s?l Be bound for , be surety for. 
Unfurl the black flag m cnHH Declare war. 

Unguarded moment A point of time when 
one is not on one’s guard , an incautious state e. g Most people re- 
gard this as a single blemish on an honourable life, the frailty of an un- 
guardtd mothent , — MACA.CL&T. 

Unheard-of Not heard of before • unprecedented; 

new < 512 ?® , ^al'6 Not heard of. Unknown to fame ; 

obscure. 

Unhoped-for ’sisraitfilw Not hoped for . unexpected. 

Uninvited gueate ait on thorns [ Proverb ] wrtpicst 

^ ^ 1 

Union is strength The wise saw of Petiander. 

"Tyrant" of Corinth (1665 — 585 B. C. ) 

Union Jaok CstS&^’a '*(t 55 !'ll 03 ?( ftflps "The national banner 

of Great Britain and Ireland It consists of three united crosses— that 
of St. George for England, the saltire of St ’ Andrew for Scotland, and 
the cross of St Patrick for Ireland"— Brewer e. g The weighted 
corpse, wrapped round with a Umoa Jaei, was borne along by the sail- 
ors to the stern of the ship.— W. Black. 

Unionists— "A Whig and Radical patty opposed to Home' Rule m Ire- 
land. It began in 1886, and m 1895 joined the Conservative goifern- 
meni."— Brewer. ° 

Unite in ( ) ■ii’pas ^51 Join m ( an act ). 

Unite to or -with ( ctpEi ^ ’ll ^ jo,n 

to , combine with e g (1) Every man felt himself bound to unite 
vnth one of the two great parties that divided the town.— Dickens 
(2) As if the axes of his eyes were united to his backbone, and onlv 
moved with the trunk —Emerson ^ 

United brethein ’iBl A religious community, commonlv 

called Moravians ^ ^ 

Umted Kingdom 'Sltsatjt'sipiftis jrjJ The British Empire con- 

sisting of Great Britain and Ireland The name was adopted on 
January 1, 1801, when Ireland was united to Great Britain. 

United States ^ The thirty-six states of North 

America composing the Federal Republic. Each state is represented m 
the Federal Congress by two senators and a number of representatives 
proportionate to the number of inhabitants. ’ 

United we stand, devided we fall [Proverb] mwl? 

Umveraal obureh to Wm 51 ^ ’ll ’<?S The Sb 

church of God , the catholic church. ^ 
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TJnlioked oub 'SPI®! ’ajT? A loutish, unmannerly youth. 

Unminded, tmiaoved [Proverbl 'st’ll ^ j ^ ^ ? 

Unparliamentary language ’IPPStCi? 'TOWl'St^ ; 'SRt^ 

^ 'zqSB Such language as cannot be spoken inlparham’ent • im- 
proper language, 

Unqualified happiness Unmixed joy. 

Unqualified praise 'qplfe fiPiVfl Praise not modified or restricted 
by conditions or exceptions e, g. This book is too interesting to be 
treated with indifference, too good to be set down as bad, and also too 
bad for unqvaUJied praise, — Literary W orld. 

Unreasonable silence is folly ] Proverb ] istjpr^ ^< 1 ^ ;[ji 5 , 

Unsheathe the sword islet's Make 

_ [locks. 

Unship the oars ^51 =M9l Take the oars from the row- 

Unworthy of ( c^t’i f’FgS ) Not fit for . e, g. He adjudged him- 

unworthy of his friendship.— Knolles. ( ’(t 

Unbecoming of ■ discreditable to • e, g. Our friend’s papers 
are in my hands, and I will take care to suppress things wmorihy of 
him. — P ope. 

Unwritten law CrtW? The common law or that law which 

has been established by usage. 

Up a river Towards the head or source 

of a river e, g. The grog is produced, and two veterans spin yarns 
about their adventures up the Mtsstssij>i,~ Knight. 

Up a tree [Colloquiall ; ^>1^ In an awkward position . 

m a situation of great difficulty, — not knowing how to act e g. 
Worse than that.. I'm in a regular fix — up a free, by Jove.— M elville, 

Up and about [Colloquial] fefen ttiSsI ^ ^ 

<51<|i’1 Having got out of bed and moving about, minding one's 
business, e.g. By the time he got to the Whitechapel Road, there 
were a good many up and about. — Besant. ' 

(Be) Up and doing ^ »tf^ aitsit Be actively 

engaged in anything, as contrasted with remaining idle and inactive : 
e. g. Let us then be up and doing. 

With a heart for any fate j 

Still achieving, still pursuing, ' 

Learn to labour and to wait — Longfellow. 

Up and down ^ ^ 'S Pira First up, and then down ; 

e, g. Fortune led him up and down, —Chaucer. 'S^ttW 

From one place, state, or position to another j backward and forward : 
e. g. I go to Boston or New York, and run up and down on my affairs, 
—•Emerson. 

Up hill and downhill ^ cstt® Vigorously and persistently. 

Up-hill work '^Frtl A very difficult thing ; e, g. This is no 

doubt, an up hill work for him.— Dickens, 
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Up m Versed in. 

Up in anna ( 4^35 ’ll S'sre . In readiness to fight 

(either actually or figuratively! s g If a tramping beggar were set 
to work in England, and compelled to do it by military discipline, all 
the philanthropists in the country would be i<f »» — SBECrATOR, 

Up sound {Nautical] Jit^R From the sea 

Up-stairs SFlR In the higher or better rooms of a house. 

Up stream 5w\?i ^<11 ^c® feif , alt®® From 

the mouth towards the source of the stream , against stream. 

Up the country R ftp? 51ffl3 wife? In a direction to- 

wards the head of a stream or river. 

Up the lane f®55 ftTF Towards the upper end of the lane. 

Up the spout At the pawn broker’s. 

Up to ( OfR Till , as far as ( PflU ) JrtgS® irtpRI . 

’TO I’' keeping viitk , not. beyond e g. He bvts to Vns 
means, and seldom beyond them. { Pftg Adequate to ; 

e g During the Russian war, few of those that offered as recruits were 
found up to the medical standard, though it had been reduced. — 

Emerson ( CTFI ’ll ) JRt’l Equal to e,g, (i) The 
tram is up to time [j. < , has arrived at the appointed time. ] (a) She 
IS not up to us in breeding —Thackeray. ( Pffi ) *tPf 
•Bl ^ Rlstf®! Sufficiently qualified or competent for e, g. The 
boy IS well up to running errands. ((’fR fWS) ♦Ifit'a ,®lFpp»(g 
Sufficiently acquainted with e.g. The wan is quite up to all the 
tricks of trade. {Colloquial] ( c^R ) ’IHitR About or after e, g. 
He IS «p /a some mischief or other — Helps (R>t»[ 

SR® Engaged in doing e. g Old Jacobson was as curious as any- 
thing over It, and p'lked the squire, aside, what he was up to, that he 
must employ Crow instead of his own man, — Mrs, Wood. 

Up to a thing or two {Colloquial] qtql Pws SSR ’It’FI . 5 fjfjR 1(1 5 t[g 

?;8?1 Know a thing or two be thoroughly knowing or shrewd : 
e, g. As King Solomon says,— and that man was up to a thing oi' 
two, you may depend, though our professor did say he wasn’t so know- 
ing as Uncle Sam,— it’s all vanity and vexation of spirit.— H aliburton. 

Up to date RftS Most recent or modern , having a knowledge 

of the latest improvements or developments. 

Up to snuS {Colloquial] . 

sRt’F Experienced , alert and knowing , not to be imposed upon • 
e g. You American ladies ate so up to snuff, as you say,— Howells. 

Up to the ears (or lips) in. ( C®R ^|t® ) Immersed in t, 

They shun him who is up to tht ears tn debt. — S miles. 
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Up to the elbows ICollo^uid] ^ Completely en. 

grossed e g. This man is ttp to the elbows in debt, and finds it ex- 
tremely hard to keep the wolf from the door 

Up to the eyes [Colloqutal] C5t«l To the full , 

completely e, g, A neighbour’s estate, mortgaged up to the eyes, 
was sold under the hammer. — R eabe. Deeply engaged. 

Up to the hilt *1%^ 'S(<K Jnra'51, To the full • 

completely ; thoroughly e, g. The farm is mortgaged up to the hit. 

Up to the hub ^ i^sul ^ »ffts[tc <| . 

As far as possible in embarrassment or diffi- 
culty, or in business , fully , deeply involved. 

Up to the mark or soratoh c^FPi OT’t 'SI cqW®! 

^ <!|tPFC«t 'St®t ^ !\*vts( Possessed of the degree of 

excellence or quality that is requisite or expected . e.g. I am afraid 
your answer is not quite tip to the tnari . 

(An) Upas tree C^si Anything baneful or of evil influence 

[The allusion is to the Upas tree of Java which is alleged to spread 
devastation for many miles round it j. 

Upon a high horse BtW { E®!! ) Bearing oneself loftily t being on 
one’s dignity. 

Upon Its legs In an independent position 

Upon my honour <s|iF2t^lf W An appeal to one's 

honour or reputation in support of a certain statement. 

Upon my word— See On my word. 

Upon one’s hands— See On one’s hands. 

Upon the alert— Same as On the alert ( which see ). 

Upon the anvil ^tC9It55rt^. ^CSltEirt Epicst? Under discussion - 
e g When any public aSair is upon ike anvil, I love to hear the re- 
flections that arise upon it in the several districts and parishes.— 
Addison. 

Upon the gad itt’lftv ^C*t , Upon the 

spur of the moment , hastily : e, g. All this done upon the gad , — 

Shakespeare. Doing things on the spur of the moment : 

hasty eg I have no good opinion of Mrs. Charles's nursery-maid. 

I hear strange stories of her , she is always upon the gad, — Miss 
Austen. 

Upon the matter, or Upon the whole matter W ; 

Considering the whole ; taking all things m view . e, g Waller, 
with Sir William Balfour, exceeded in horse, but were upon the whole 
matter, equal in foot — Clarendon. 

Upon the strength of— See On the strength of 

Upon the table [Figuratively} Exposed 

to the view of the public , known to all e.g, 1 will not, however. 
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• lake up the time of this— 1 mean your time-by recapitulating all 
that I told you on that occasion . the facts are, so to speak, all upon 
the table, and I will merely touch the main heads of the case, 
Haggard 

Upon the wbole-See On the the whole. 

Upon this *131 Hereupon , immediately after e. g. Mr. 

Southey upon ihiSt becomes more serious, his hair stands on end, and 
he adjures the spectre to tell him what he is and why he comes 
Macaulay. 

Upper ease *151 W pe top one of 

a pair of compositor's cases, used to hold capitals, small capitals, and 

references. , , , j „i 

Upper omst ^ ’Ufe’t'l The lions or crack men of the day e g "I 
want you to see Peel, Stanley, Graham. Spiel, Russell, Macaulay, old 
Joe, and so on They are all upper crust here ” 

Upper hand Superior authority , mastery : e g. 

The reports were that the governess had come round everybody, wrote 
Sir Pitt’s letters, did his business, managed his accounts— had the 
upper hand of the whole house —Thackeray. 

Upper House ’RWSt? ©EE’S? ^ >1®! The upper estate of 
the British legislature, also called the House of Lords «. g Speci- 
mens [ of gentlemen ] are to be found at the plough, the loom and 
the forge, in the ranks, and before the mast, as well as in the officers’ 
mess-room, the learned professions, and the Upper House itself— 
Melville. 

Upper atorey or story ©*1? The higher storey of a house e g. You 
will find him in the upper storey ^l^^ The head ; in- 


tellect e g. You see, the point we should gam, would be this.— If we 
tried to get him through as being a little touched in the upper 
s/o)^,— whatever we could do for him, we could do against his own will 

—Trollope 

Upper ten thousand The ten thousand 

highest m wealth or position the upper class, the aristocracy ■— often' 
abbreviated to upper ten [ This is a United States phrase, colloquial 
and low] e g Next comes "The History of a Crime" of the high- 
falutin' order, intended, we suppose, to give one a glimpse of the 
upper fen — Edinburgh Review. 

Upper world ''Tt’Ft’l The atmosphere Heaven, 

This world , the earth in distinction from the under world. 
Uppermost in the mind c? ?1 _ ejijtsj fpgt? ft?? 

Being the first subject of one's thought ?t51 fl’E? 511*1 ©'fit 5? Occur- 
ring to one in the first place e g She was accustomed to give ready 
utterance to whatever came uppermost tn her mind — Dickens. 


Uppish manners , ©OTC?? Pllw? 31? <ij<l^la Conceited 

conduct , assumption of the airs of a superior person 

Ups and downs [ Colloquial ] , ©"It*! * , '‘HKlii 
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Alternate states of elevation and depression, or of prosperity and 
adversity e, g. They had their ups and downs of fortune.— 
THiCKERAT. 

Upset price ’ll ^ am The price at which 

poods sold by auction ate offered for competition, If no advance is 
made, they fall to the person who made the upsti price. [ "Reserved 
bid” is virtually the same thing ]. 

Upside down With the upper 

part undermost. [Hence] In con- 

fusion • in complete disorder • topsy turvy. 

(Be) Upsides With [CoMojuraf] ( jpitJt ^1 Be even with. 

( ^ 5r«51 'S(4«, sftf ratsfl Be revenged upon. 

Upturning of one’s glass TO About the time of one's 

death , the time when death is about to turn his hour-glass upside down,, 
the sand of life having nearly run out. 

Upward ( or Upwards ) of (cm f’F® Mote than . above : 

e. g, I have been your wife in this obedience upward of twenty years. 
—Shakespeare, 

Urge on (one) ( cm firaC5?l m) *(5(1, ’ll ( cm m ) mcsst 

C15W ^1 Press ( something ) upon one's mind or will j ply 
one ( with something ) e g. One of the conspirators urged on him 
the expediency of retreating.— Macaxjlay. 

Urge ( one ) to (cm siMc^ 'SRPtS •nil, ^ 

m Press hard upon one to (do something) • instigate or impel 
a person to e g. They urged their sister to extreme measures.— 
Buckle 

Ursa M^or ^3?^ ^ The constellation known as, "Great Bear”, 

‘‘The Plough” ‘‘the Waggon", "Charles’s Wain", &c. 

Ursa Minor— A constellation, also called "Cynosura”or the ’'Dog’stail". 

Use a language C^P( m Make use of some 

expression ( generally implying something harsh or rude ) i e, g. She 
used a language which was quite unbecoming of her position [But of. 
"The greatest master that ever used the English language,"] 

Use and wont ■SPH ’ll Customary practice 

Use hard measure ’ftsfBrs ^fcita mm ^1 >4pply harsh - 

treatment to . 

Use makes perfections [ Proverb ] '^j-(«lci^ ^ m I 

Use (one) well or ill ^1 Treat (a person)' 

kindly or unkindly. 

Use one’s influenoe ^ Employ or exert 

one’s power or authority. 

Use one’s name cm^'1 mtil'S mm Make use of 

another’s name in order to serve an end or purpose e, g. Her name- 
had been used as a bltrid to put thd English on a wrong scent,— SCOTT, 
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tjjBe one’s own discretion FitWl ’TS ^ Act freely ac- 

cording to one’s 3 udgment. 

Use up -*^1 OTSSl ; ’pre'SI ’Hi 

Consume or exhaust by using j leave nothing of . e g’ We must be 

careful to avail ourselves of opportunities and use up the fragments of 

even our spare time — Smiles ^ '5 

-ffiltll PF=t1 Tire out ; so exhaust as to leave no force or use in 
e, g The lower class used up body and soul, for the good of the 
upper, — Mrs. Beecher Stowe 

TJse without oaremony ppPi aW? ’ll ’Ffiral ’IWlH 

^ Make use of without having recourse to any outward for- 
mality e g We are intimate friends, and 1 can use his things 
without ceremony 

Uaed to ( C*ffl Accustomed to e. g The feelings of men 

had been wound up to such a point, that at length the stern Enghsh 
nature, so little usid to outward signs of emotion, gave way, and 
thousands sobbed aloud for very joy — Macaulat, 

Used up 5ltfe*!51Ft^ Utterly fatigued , exhausted , worn out. 

Uaefal arts Those arts m which the hands and body ate more 
concerned than the mind,— as opposed to Fine arts. 

Uaefal to ’tPfl ’FWJH, ’ll Advantageous or pro- 

fitable to , helpful to e g. Medicine is a collection of uncertain 
prescriptions, the results ot which taken collectively, are more fatal 

than useful to mankind.— E merson ( Wfi fw? ) ’ll fttrH 

Helpful in j serviceable in. 

Usual with ( ’FRfita Ifwti ) Customary with e g. It 

was usual with the Pizarros to pay these obituary honours to their 
victi ms — Prescott. [ I 

Utility ia preferable to grandeur [ Proverb ] Ettega ^'t'^ 

Utopian project or scheme ^<(j sftHl An impracticable 

scheme for the improvement of society Cg ’H’ll 
gl5 g1 Any scheme of profit or pleasure which is not practicable 
[ Utopia is an imaginary island, represented by Sir Thomas More, m 
a work called "Utopia," as enjoying the greatest perfection in politics, 
laws morals, and the like. Hence the word Utopian has come to signify 
anything which is founded upon or involving imaginary perfections, 
t e , which cannot be practically realised ] ' 

Utter bar [law] The whole body of junior barristers. 

Utter barrister [Law] gflg glfilSt? One recently admitted as barrister, 
who IS accustomed to plead outside the bar , — m distinction from the 
benchers, who are sometimes permitted to plead within the bar Inner 
barrister— a. student ) 

Utter com is?' Stglg Put com in arculation j cause coin to pass in trade- 
e g The whole kingdom should continue in a firm resolution never 
to receive or utter this fatal coi a. — Swift. 
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V. 

Vade Mecum [Laifii] ^ 

[a ‘‘go-with*me"] A^constant companion , a pocket cyclopsedia. 

Vas YiotiB {Letit-I ^5 Woe to the vanquished. 

Vain of ( c^t^t ) '51^ Conceited of. 

Vale of tears *9^ attf't’l'l '5l2f PitH 

This world of ours, which IS so full of sorrows and miseries: e.g. 
The world need not be a vale of tears, unless we ourselves wish it to 
be so. — Smiles. 

Valethe ‘boiinet Cap to a superior ; strike sail 

(St ) Valentine’s day i 8 crfspstt? A day sacred to St Valentine, being 
14 th day of February It was a very old notion, alluded to by 
Shakespeare, that on this day buds began to couple Hence, perhaps, 
arose the custom of sending on this day letters containing professions 
of love and affection. 

Valet-de.oharQbre~One who attends to a gentleman’s dressing room. 

Valuable consideration An equivalent for a thing pur- 

chased, as money, marriage, and the like. 

Value at ( c^l^t titni ) ^ ^ Rate at ( a certain price ) : e.g. 
Every man was valued at a certain sum, which was called "Were." 
— Bosworth. 

Value one’s self on or upon ( PFFI ) C'TO’I ^ Consider one's 
self as worthy of high esteem on account of , pride one's self upon • 
eg He respected the power of nature and fortune, and ascribed to it 
his superiority, instead of valuing himself, like inferior men, on his 
opmionativeness, and waging war with nature. — Emerson. 

Vamp up an old story 

Put an old story in an improved foim. [To vamp is to put new 
uppers to old boots}. 

Vanish, from (c^ i^vs ^5l Disappear 

from ' e. g. 

And at the sound it shrunk in haste away. 

And vanished from my sight.— S hakespeare. 

Vanish into air «lfS Be wholly lost to view : 

e. g, A large portion of the bridge vanished into atr. — Motley. 

Vanity fair nvi\% The 

world, where men are constantly living a vain and thoughtless life , 
the gay and frivolous life of society [The e%pression is taken from 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, wherein it is said that a fair of this name 
was established by Beelzebub, Appollyon, and Legion, for the sale of 
all sorts of vanities It was held in the town of Vanity, and lasted all 
the year round. Here were sold houses, lands, trades, places, ho- 
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nours, preferments, titles^ countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures, and 
delights of all sorts] 

Vantage-ground '?S ’rt "mi Superiority of state or place , the 

place or state which gives one an advantage over another It is 

these things that give him his actual standing, and it is from this vfln« 
tage ground that he looks around him.— I Taylor. 

Vault into the saddle C?P¥lt^ ’ll ’ll fttl Ppl Jump upon 

the back of a horse without placing the foot in the stirrups. 

(The) Vault of heaven iwstsi'a^ Sky, 

Veer away ^ft^tift Let out j slacken and let run j ks, to veef 

away the cable [ veer out a rope. 

Veer out f53I OietH, Suffer to tun ; let out to a greater length , as, to 

Vegetable kingdom Ifef ^ That primary division of living 
things, which includes all plants ['mirrori 

Veluti in apeoulum [^aftn ] ro 'l’fe‘1 As if reflected on a 

Venereal disease mW I 

Venetian blind ^srtsfts ^ ftsifilfsf A blind for windows made of 
thin moveable slats. 

(The) Venom is in the tail C>t^ The real difficulty is 

the conclusion. The allusion is to the Scorpion which has a sting in 
Its tail. 

Veni. Vidi, Vioi [ Latin ]— 1 came, I saw, 1 conquered. [ These words 
were used by Julius Cmsar in announcing to his friend Amintius his vie ■ 
toty at Zela, in Asia Minot ( B. C, 47 ), over Pharnaces, son of Mith- 
ridates, who had rendered aid to Pompey. They are often used as an 
example of laconism, extreme concision ]. 

Venial sin ’1tr| Sin that may be pardoned , one that does not 
forfeit grace Opposed to mortal sin 

Venioo glass— ( Synonym for ) Perfection ( from the excellency of 
Venice glass It was said to break into pieces if poison was put 
into It ). 

Vemoe of the west— Glasgow, 

Vent one’s spleen GF(<I 'fl’Fl*! ^ . ’tiCffa ’SW ’Ht?! Pour forth one’s 
latent spite or ill humour e. g Finding themselves disappointed, 
they vented thetr spleen by railing at the tameness of the degenerate 
barons of England. — ^Macaulay 

Venture a small fish to oatoh a great one \Proverb] (pjej 

*Rl1 I 

VentUate a subject erpf Tp; <351; 'qltsfttfll ’Ffiraf ««ll Ms ^ 
Throw a subject out for discussion, that it may be winnowed or sifted. 

Venture at >il9l ’ffssi { C^lfl ) «r|gs«Sl Dare to engage in 

Venture on or upon ( ftsw ) JftSPTS eifS ifasl , tFt«ls 

CtS) i?tssl CS«I1 Dare to engage in , attempt without certainty 
of success eg It is rash to venture upon such a project — Webster. 

( ) 5115^ ’Pfssl ?SS1 Hazard one’s self on , run a risk 
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' on: e.g. But Daisy refused to be comforted by his friendly non- 
sense, and It was long ere she had the courage to venture again on ,her 
dearly-loved rides of discovery. — A. R, Hopit. 

Venture out JltW 5F(i|?[1 Vfel Take the risk of going out. 

Venus turns out a whelp {Jit'll ^ Swans 

change into geese ,'cake becomes dough , hopes are frustrated. 

Vera causa [Lahn, A true cause )— A cause in harmony with other 
causes already known ( The rovolution of the earth round the sun may 
be assigned as the cause of four seasons and is a vera causa }. 

Verbatim et Literatim [ Lahn ] "iRf « Word by word and 
letter for letter. 

Verbum Sap ( Sapient! ) [ Lahn ] owtJII A hint 

IS enough to any wise man. [ A similar expression is "Verbum Sat 
I Satienti )” ]. 

Verge on, to { C5FtJRi<t sfl ^It Border upon • tend 

to , approach eg. (i) I was verging on fixty when I published the 
fourth and last edition of my book — Ray. ( 2 ) I find myself verging 
to that period of life which is to be a labour and sorrow.— Swift. 

Vernal equinox S'SStH'l ; JI^S JfvSFtfe The time when the sun crosses 
the equator when proceeding northward, 

Verse de sooieta ( French, society verse ) JftJIttW^ ’IW 

Light poetry of a witty or fanciful kind, generally with a slight vein 
i./f social satire running through it 

Verse-monger ) Rhymer ( said in contempt ), 

Versed in ( Hi Well acquainted or familiar 

with . skilled , practised in eg You know I am no courtier, nor 
versed in state affairs.— Bacon. 

(A) Very Thomas CHHjfejfHret JFHtt 'siftrtJf ^5 One 

hard of belief [ The reference is to St. Thomas, a disciple of Christ, 
who IS said to have had no belief m his Mastei’s resurrection till he saw 
It with his own eyes ] e Moreover, when he sees the lock of hair 
and the love letter — and perhaps there ma)' be other discoveries by the 
time he returns— he must be a very Thomas not to believe such proof. 
— J. Payn. [ bered with honour 

Vessel of honour Vf^ A person whose name is to be remem- 

Vest m ( C?rtsi fsF|P 5 ) Invest in e g. He has vested a good 

deal of money tn bank stock. — Webstar.' ( ^ Put 

m the hands of e g. The king tvas declared deposed, and the govern- 
ment was vested tn the hands of twenty-four councillors, with Simon de 
Montford at their head — Brewer, 

Vest with ( CHFln ) >sprtJI Furnish with . endow with , as, to vest a 
man with authority , to vest a court with power to try cases of life and 
death . to vest one wtih the right of seising slave ships. 

Vested rights or interests I hPs® ^ Rights not in a state of 'con- 
tingency or suspicion , fixed rights e. g. From this sum would 
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have to be deducted five millions lot the vested interests of incumbents. 

— ARTSY 

ITexed qaestion cq ftn? 'stPpr ■*! *1^)^ 

?5 A question about which there has been'a great deal of disputa- 
tion, but which IS stiH as unsolved as ever e, g. I am not going into 
the vexed qttesbon, whether History or Poetry is more true — Froode 

^ia Laotea The Milky way. 

STials of wrath etRst?t1S , <ttora ^ Vengeance • the execution of wrath 
on the wicked. [ See Pour oat the viala of wrath ]. 

ITicar of Bray « ^<iitfpra ftfiRS sttSl^^nlnt ’srt’tqrt 

'’Htl ^ man who is a "type of inconstancy and weak faith ” 
1 he allusion is to the notorious Vicar of Bray who, during the trouble- 
some times of Reformation, changed his faith as many times as were 
necessary to keep his vicarage The following lines are an embodi- 
ment of his views — 

"And this IS law, 1 will maintain 
Until my dying day. Sir, 

That whosoever king shall reign, 

I’ll be the Vtcar of Bray, Sir." 

Vloe king ^l One who acts in the place of a 

king , a viceroy 

Vice versa [ lafrn ] The 

reverse, the terms of the case being reversed e. g. Laura em- 
fitaced dearest Ethel, and sice versa [ j e, Ethel in return embraced 
Laura. ]— Thackeray. 

Vie with (’fl^tH’8) »lftl^ atfecqtPra ^ 'SBl Strive against for 

superiority e. g They vud vnih one another to show their respect 
lor the great man 

Viewed in ( a certain ) light ( PPtrt ) BtW '5i<t^ I^TOl 

Considered m a certain aspect e g Vievied in this light, we must 
reeard Sir Titus as a captain of industry — Smiles. 

View holloa— “Gone away l" — The shout of huntsmen when the fox 
breaks cover. 

Vigileaoe oommittee »lfipK*l A volunteer committee of citizens 
tor the Qvei sight and protection of any interest, especially one 
organised for the summary suppression of crime, as when the 
processes of law apear inadequate. 

Vile durance— See Durance vile 

(In) Vmo veritas [ Latin ] jwr »iC 5 Intoxicated 

persons utter many things which they would at other times conceal. 

Violent death ■st'iql^ ini‘1, Death caused by some sort of 

violence or force , abnormal loss of life. 

Violent PbiUipics igl3 ’HtCsifSJtl « Discourse or 

declamations abounding in acrimonious invective [ The term 
Phtllipics rriginaliy signified the violent orations of Demosthenes 
against Philip, king of Macedon ]. 
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( The ) Violet-crowned city Athens ( the city of "ion 

crowned its king" or "of the violet crowned 

Virgin birth ( or generation ) ^ Parthenogenesis. 

Virgin clay CT ?itSt C<Tt5?fH 55 (In pottery), clay which has never 
been fired 

Virgin fortress One that has never been captured. 

Virgin forest 'Sf5T5^ ’®f5‘tT One that man has never attempted to tame 
or make use of. 

Virgin honours «lfi5 Undefiled, modest honours • e.g-. 
Rescue my poor remains from vile neglect, 

With Virgin honours let my hearse be decked, 

And decent emblem.— P rior. 

Virgin modesty Modesty becoming a woman who 

has never been married, or who has had no carnal knowledge of man : 
e g Innocence and Virgin moiesiy 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won — Miltok. 

Virgin Queen— Queen Elizabeth of England ( ''the fair vestal”— 
—Shakespeare ) 

Virgin soil '^^® Uncultivated ground. (Hence, figuratively \ 

Anything fresh and pure or undefiled e. g, I am 
convinced that comic opera, or rather operatic corned)', has an im- 
mense future before it in this country One may almost call it virgin 
siijf— G ood WoKDS ' 

Virtue IS its own reward [ Proverb ] ’3[jI5Ft5, 

Virtuous men are sufficiently rewarded by the self-satisfaction which 
they derive from the practice of virtue. 

Virtue thrives best in adversity [ProverU] «(C^ I 

Vie- a- vie 35 ^ Face to face 

Vis mertiae ’tf55'l’r «f^C5t5 nfe That property in matter 

which enables it to resist any change. ( Hence ) 5l 

51 ^<rf%r ( Applied to men ) Unwillingness of 
change , indifference to improvement. 

Visible to ( CiFt5 f¥p 5t ’Ft5t5« ) iH5C5t^ Perceptible to the view 
of e, g. (i)nly six of these stars are visible to the naked eye. — 
Webster. 

Visit at 5^S®1 5Wt5 ?t51 Keep up familiarity with. 

Visit of ceremony cei)f®5s®t^5f 5W5 5l 5^ Formal visit. 

Visit the sins ( or offence ) of ( one ) upon (another) *sit®5 ^’t5tt'(5 ^ 
( 3TO5 atuM 535 I Inflict punishment on ( one ) for the 

offence of another e, g. The the father are visited upon the 

children to the sixth generation and further. — Carlvle. 

Visit to ( C^5rf5^ ) «5f«i5t5 51 ( 5l5f5e 5W5 ^5t5 m 
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The act of going to see ( a person or thing ) e, g. The old squire’s 
visits to the tenantry were rare — G Eliot. 

Visit with. ( ifh ) SKStit Inflict by way of punishment , punish 

with e g. Visit me wit/i z very gentle punishment for my error — 
Thackeray ^ [ famine, pestilence, &c ). 

Visitation of providenoa hR Providential calamity (as flood, 

Visiting card ’ll 

A small card bearing the name and sometimes the address of the 
person presenting it 

Vital force The principle of life in animals and plants. 

Vital functions or power Ability to continue living. 

Vital principle That principle on which the life of an organ- 

ism IS thought to depend. 

Vital etatiatios ei® That division of statistics which 

deals with facts and problems concerning population 

(A) VitelliuB 'liffipF A glutton So named from Vitellius, the Roman 
Emperor, who took emetics after a meal, that he might have power to 
swallow another. 

Vivat rex 1 [io/tuj trtql fra* Long live the king ! 

Viva voce [ Latin ] Orally , by word of mouth. 

Vocal music ifl’t Music produced by the human voice 

alone, as apposed to Insti imontal music [ happens. 

Vague la gabre [ French, row the galley ]— Let us keep on whatever 

Voice of the people is the voice of God [Proverl] ifPlti 
I 

Void of ( ^ 1 ^ Destitute of e g {1) He that is void (f wisdom 
despiseth his neighbours — Bible. 

(2) Of honour void, HZ’ innocence, qf faith, of purity. 

Our wonted ornaments now soiled and stained —Milton. 

Voltaic Battery— An apparatus for accumulating electricity. So called 
from Volta the Italian, who first contrived it 

(The) Voltaire of Germany— Johann Wolfgang von Goethe (1749— 
1S38) [one’s opinion against. 

Vote against ( ^ orstt Express or signify 

Vote by ballot C 5 t? ^ eTffe ^ ) 

’CStS' ’ll ’I® OfStl [ '!|t ehttil Sera C®t5 lltsl Clrt’i’W cst? fro Otfriq 
] Give vote in such a manner as to conceal the side the voter has 
voted for. [ BaUot=a small ball originally used in voting , hence, a 
piece of paper, or any other thing used for the same purpose ] 

Vote down 'ifejtit ^tll Reject , throw out by adverse vote 

Vote for ( f’Ff? ^ ^FWft'S ) ’ic^ 'c®l^’ Express one’s 

opinion or suffrage in favour of e g Macaulay roird /or the measure.— 
Morison. ( wetfl Give votes instead of, 
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or as representative of • e. ^ The learned member of the Legislature, 
Westminster, or at Washington, voted for thousands,-— Emerson. 

Vote tO,( ’Ft 5 til '8 ) ^ ^ Choose, elect, or determine 

to by suffrage . e, g. ' The freedom of the city was voted- to Pitt— 
Macaulay. C some auspicious event, 

Vofave med^ A medal struck in grateful commemoration of 

Votive ofifering c*tw An offering in fulfilment of a religious 

vow. as of one’s person or property. 

Vouch for (C^ fms?) ifW fiffftsf ^ Bear testimony to e,g, Ido 
not vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, for the sake of being 
precise and authentic — Irving. 

Vow vaageauao «f%5St ^5l Declare solemnly to have 

revenge • e, g He held the citadel of Antwerp vowing vengeance.— 
Motley 

Vows made ip stonns are forgotten in oalms [ Proverb ] R'lof ®5f- 

Vox et Prffltarea Nihil [ Latm J ’FftaR i "Sw 

fiR A sound and nothing else • an empty threat _ a threat not 
followed out (Lacedemonian’s exclamation on seeing so little substance 
as he plucked the nightingale), o , 

Vox popuh vox Dei [ Latin ] sr JftgRC'R STS WflS 

The voice of the people is as irresistible as God’s will. 

Vulgar fraction liMs A fraction expressed by a numerator and 
denominator 

VXL— A monogram on lockets, &c. Standing for DX L (you excel), 



Wade through tfffll ^ ^ 

®lifjnr ^51 Proceed slowly through { objects or ‘'“‘curastances that 
constantly hinder and embarrass » «. g. The king s, ad 

conduct waded through all these difficulties. — Knollbs, 

Wade through slaughter to a throne ’i? c*tR 

Gam the monarchy after much bloodshed. 

Wafer woman ^5^ A woman employed in amorous intrigues. 

Wage a war PrR ^ Engage in a contest .• 

carry on a war e g. Four generatjons of Stuarts bad w^g^d a wijr to t e 
death with four generations of Puritans. — MACAULATa 

Wage battle «tfS Ciresl Give gage or security for join- 


ing in the duellum, or combat. 

Wage-slave ^ An employee or person who works 

for wages ( as contemptuously described by communists and 
labour men ) [ ^ ' 

<A) Wager is a fool’s argument [ Proverb ] VfW fifW 
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Wager of battel or battle [ Old EagUsh Law ] 

PrtWrtS Trial by single combat,— an ancient usage 

which permitted the accused and accuser, m defect of sufficient direct 
evidence, to challenge each other to mortal combat, for issue ot the 
dispute e g The aiager of battel, which has long been in disuse, 
was abolished in England in 1819, by a statute passed in consequence 
of a defendant’s having waged his battle m a case which arose about 
the period — Webster. 

Wager on ( WW life ^11 Make a bet on , lay a ivager on. 

(The) Wages of sin is death Hcn fjl I 

Waifs and strays [ Vulgai ] ■giiijtisl i9?li1 ufest‘1 , W 

Such poor people as have no homes of their own , the homeless poor. 

Wait at— Perform service at. 

Wait at table viili^tnRi jpgs tjfgisni Sifes Itfrral ^ Attendi 
at table, as a servant, when meal is being taken. 

Wait attendance [ Shakespeare ] Cliff felfes trtlil Remain m 
attendance 

Wait for ( C?fe fefi 11 ) '!?C*W5 «tw. n Await , stay 

or remain in expectation of e g. (1) Time and tide wait for no man 
-Proverb. 

(*) Like fawning courtiers, for success they watt, 

And then come smiling, and declare for fate.— Dryden. 

Wait for dead men's shoes [Colloquial] noifelW ufei fjp 

out for legacies 

e g Cornells, the eldest, who bad made calculations of his own, stuck 
to the hearth, watting for dead men's j/iues— Rbade. 

Wait on or upon ( fCSR ®t9 ) ^Ife? ItPral Ifegfjl IfUl • Cin iPfl Attend, 
as a servant , perform the services of • e. g The Lord Chamberlain 
of England watts upon the sovereign on the day of coronation 

Webster ( ) ifes irfet® itflUl , CgRPS it'Sm Go to see • 

visit on business or for ceremony e, g. He put up at an inn and did' 
not wait upon her until a late hour.— fHACKERAy. iFmil igijl . 

«relq!| tpH Follow, as a consequence ; await e. g. Rum waifs ufon- 
extravagance. 9t«tl , Htitl IWit Look watchfully at , follow 
with the eye e g. It is a point of cunning to waif on him with whom 
you speak with your eye —Bacon. «lt11 ’Rl , IRfR TUI Attend to • 
perform eg He converted the elements which watted on his 
command, into entertamments —Emerson. 

Walt till tha clouds roll by 9;ipinRr arafet? *11^ Wait for more 
favourable circumstances. 

Waiters upoa Providence ititifl 

IBrat Those who cling to the prosperous,, 
but fall away from decaying fortunes. 
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Waiting gentle-woman A female servant who waits upon a 

gentleman or lady. 

Waiting maid ( or woman ) A maid or woman 

who waits upon another as a personal servant. 

Wake for ( ^ BflptSl Continue awake for , watch for e g. 
The father waketh for the daughter. — Bible 

Wake from ( ^ ^ ^ Rouse 

or rise from • revive or be revived from e g^. He caught the eye of 
the French nation at the moment when it was waking from the sleep of 
political and religious bigotry. — Macaulay. 

Wake up BftRsl ^1 Rise from sleep e g. Falling asleep the 

instant he had dined, he suddenly wike up and set the table in a roar. 

—Knight. ( C5Ft5Ri»t PrtSp<I ^NRi® ’FSrt, 5R1 , 

'^1 Rouse up ; stir up from a dormant, torpid, or inactive 
state , revive, excite e g Cromwell, Blake, Marlborough, Chatham, 
Nelson, and Wellington are not to be trifled with, and the brutal 
strength which lies at the bottom of society, the animal feiocity of the 
quays and cock- pits, the bullies of the costermongers of Shoreditch, 
Seven Dials, they know how to wake up — Emerson. 

Wake up the wrong pussengars— Same as Catch a Tartar, 

Wakeful with ( ) siWtFt ^ *13^ Watchful or vigilant m 
consequence of e. g. Dissembling sleep, but waktful with the fright. 
—Dryden 

Waldemar’s way The Milky way ; so called m Denmark, 

Walk after the flesh Indulge in sexual 

appetites, and live in sin. 

Walk after the spirit Be guided 

by the counsels and influence-of the Spirit,' and by the word of Cod, 
and live a life of holy deportment 

Walk away from 5l?t^5l1 ^51 Distance easily. 

Walk awry ^ vitN jell Go wrong. [ go back. 

Walk back »tsl ■£r®Jt5ra Turn round and 

Walk by faith « ’tf33tc‘t9 W? ’F3t ; 

Live in the firm faith of the gospel and its promises and 
rely on Christ for salvation. 

Walk by eight f¥ ®f^il sfRs siwtPlPt ’ll W ’ll 

’Itt’ltt?®? ^ Live in the enjoyment of worldly 

pleasures without any regard to future life. 

Walk in Go m , enter, as into a house. 

Walk in darkness ^®1, « ’Itc'fil 5ic<(j ^ 

Live in Ignorance, error, and sin without comfort : e. g. Wicked men 
cannot but walk m darkness. 

Walk in the flesh ^1 Live 

this natural life, which is subject to infirmities and calamities. 
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Walk in the light ipS'lC'} 5|l1^ ’Rl Live in the 

practice of religion, and enjoy its consolations. 

Walk in the shoes of (another) ( ^ ^ Succeed 

(aperson) e g Show me a man in this city worthy of walking tn 
the shoes of the departed Mr Chuzzlewit —Dickens 

Walk in the ways of ( ’FMira ) *tt«ni 'S(Wl Follow 

the same course of life as 

Walk into (C^ fVg5) ^ ^ Go into , enter into ; 

advance into e g. He walked into the bar to make out the bill — 
Dickens \Colloqiual\ittfi ^1 Beat. tllsit^ttPl oraul, ^ 

Storm at , thrash . ‘make a mess of CSt^ri ^ Eat 

heartily of. , ^ 

Walk into the lion’s mouth ti%1 

»tiSl ( <9'^ ) Get into a terrible danger, from 

which escape is almost impossible e g When the next afternoon a 
week after his escape the poor heretic, footsore and weary, dragged 
himself into the town, he found that he had walked into the lion's 
, mouth — Froude, 

Walk not in the publio ways ithtl?'! c»rtw? tf® »itc*tff 'Sf'hS »tctf sfira 
;fl Follow not the multitude in their evil ways. 

Walk off With ^ *tiSl Steal and decamp with 

Walk one’s chalks [Colloquial] ^1, Quit , go 

away without ceremony , be dismissed e g The prisoner has cut his 
stick, walked his chalks, and is off to London —Kingsley, 

Walk out [ In America ] eiPiWit <f^ Workman’s strike. 

Walk out with pRtPft ^fWtsf '9^ RitSlR ttti 'tfh&'sl ’Rfl Be 
engaged ( after servant-girls and lower middle classes ). 

Walk over ( the cause ) ( CVtSOfte? '®rar Otlifl til 

Btesf til tSfSl 'Jpltl "It’ll (In racing), go over a course at a 
walk said of a horse when there is no other entry. [Hence, collo- 

- quially] •stRi'tPu'sU iRCSf Wft® ^ Gam an easy victory in a 

contest 

Walk Spanish it^fl ralsitt® S'!? ^ f^l 

afiira TfH Be compelled to walk on tiptoe through being lifted up 
by the collar and the seat of the trousers [Hence, figuratvsely 
9^ CTfl ^Itfl ffatl Proceed or act under compulsion 

^ 5«jrl Be discharged. 

Walk the chalk (or chalk- line or chalk-mark) [Colloquial] 

’ll ^1^ BflltiPlTO ’irf 5=11 Keep a correct course in manners or 
morals ( An ordeal at police stations, in barracks &c , as a test of 
, drunkenness, and the delinquent must walk between two parallel lines 
without stepping on either ) 

Walk the hospital or hospitals [CoZ%«iafJ Pl^R*t 
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C?tf Be a student under clinical instruc. 

tion at a general hospital or infirmary. 

Walk the plank filst sfiic® 5{fiiP5 isw *f|^| f?t5l1 ^f^ 5 | 

Walk off the plank into the water and be drowned • be put to the 
extieme test : be about to die [The expression is derived from the 
practice of South sea i^irates who extended a plank from the side of 
a ship, and compelled those whom they would drown to walk off into 

the water ]. [ Figuratively ] '^t'fl ^5l ’tTOW ^Fifl Vacate an office by 
compulsion. 

Walk the round JiW W '*1’^ spsjtHtff csf!^ Loiter 

about courts, under the hope of being hired for a witness 
Walk through one’s part {Theaincal phrase] csRif Cissffi 

iBIt*! '5|ffesi3 T?1 Act one’s part in an indifferent or a listless manner. 

Walk through the fire ¥N»f "sirw? JfW^l Undergo the fiery 
ordeal of distress. [ sweetheart. 

Walk with [Colloquial] istitt Jit?f JW "NW Attend as a 

Walk with God 'SftOT’l ’ITsH Oflit 

^ Live in obedience to the commands of God , have communion of 
soul with God . e. g. Do justly, and love mercy, and walk humbly 

with thy God —Bible, »tt5n 5 Jlftf® < 511 ^ 

Obedience to God communion of the soul with God e, g. 

O for a closer walk ‘with God, 
s A calm and heavenly frame , 

A light to shine upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb.— C owpek. 

(On) Walker’s bus *11 Going on foot ; riding shanks’s pony. 

Walking gentleman ( or lady ) ^ ) iftiftf® ^'Wf 

^ >i|f *t ’tpa A gentleman (or lady) 

who plays ornamental but unimportant parts and has little or nothing 
to say. 

Walking-papers, Walking-tioket istitsi Pa- 
pers containing an order to depart , a dismissal. ' 

(A) Walking sword 05l§ A small, light sword. 

Wall a rope [ Nautical ] ^tfel «<?( C^fCSI’ Ofatll Make a walh 
knot on the end of a rope. 

Wall-eyed Having defective vision ( when the white is unusually 
large ). ' 

Wall-flower artfft fifffts ^(1131 wt® A plant with fra- 

grant yellow flowers, found on old walls. [ Hence, Colloquially ] W 

W 'R’Sft’f ) fj|t^ ^Tpfpf ^ 

Wt’t'lPf TOl ■'ll A fully equipped woman at a ball who keeps her seat, 
presumably for want of a partner, — applied sometimes to men also. 
Wallow in (C^f^FlC® ) CfSHl Roll one’s self about in, as ift 
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mire or in any other substance , tumble and roll about in e. g. Swine 

•wallow 111 the mirei — W ebsteRi ( C^t*l l+gW ) Roll or 

tumble in ( anything defiling or unclean,) . e, g. Walloav thyself i« 
ashes — Bible, 

Wallow ia riobies Be rery rich . roll in riches. 

Wallow in the mire of sensuality Utl Lead a dissipat- 

ed life. 

Walls have ears [ Proverb ] OfsstCTirs ^*1 laite There may be listeners 
behind the wall , things uttered in secret get rumoured abroad. 

Wander about £^*1 Ramble here and there 

without any certain course or object in view. 

Wander from ( CFt^l Bf^l fleffl Go away from ; stroll off 

from (C^:if?g^C5) ’iflistfsis ^a?ll Deviate from'; go astray 

from e g, O, let me not wander from thy commandments — Bible. 

Wandering Jew 'll 

5^315 -nt ira alia ^5tCl «. #3 ^ft33 

^RISl C3Bt^C3 ^C3 An imaginary personage who, for his cruelty to 

Jesus during his passion, is doomed to wander on the earth till Christ's 
second coming 

Want badly "2113*11^ 3'85t Be in great need of. 

Want for ( Prsts ) ®l«t3^’83l 3t C3t3^3l Be deficient or .lack in. 
fall short of e. g You will not wa«//b»' fun so long as Mohan is m 
your party , he is a host in himself — McMoehie, 

Want IE ( C^t3 pFS3 ) 3?iS 31 "*^313 ^31 Be deficient in , lacking in e g. 
Be in bodies thus in souls, we find 

What tnariij jk blood and spirits, swelled with wind. — Pope 

Wanting in (C3l3fVg3) <?f53l ^St3f3pt§ Deficient in , lacking m 
e g. Wanting in animal spirits, he took little pleasure in school 
sports —Smiles. 

Wanting to (C3l3 f33t3) 3l ^33119 Deficient in • insufficient for - 

e ^ No time shall find me -wanting to my truth,— D ryden. ( C 3 !l 3 

f33C3 1 ftPr3St3? Negligent about e g The prince would be want- 
. 11^/0 his own interests if the suspicious circumstances which attend- 
ed the Queen's confinement were not pul prominently forward among 
kis reasons for taking arms. — M acaulay. ' “ 

War borBS 3‘t£3t53, 3?it3 The horse of a cavalry soldier • a charger, 
{Figuratively) A veteran overflowing with warlike memories. 

War-paint ^1331 ^ 31^313 333 3tt3 3J3 £3 35f 3tC3 Paint applied 

to the face and person by savages, indicating .that they are going to 
ttar [ 5fii«g'] 33te333^C331[3l Full dress , ornamental equipment- 
e g, "Have you seen the hero of the evening ?" — "'Who 1 do you 
mean the Portuguese governor in his •war paint ’"—Haggard, 

80 
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War to the knife attlW ^ nsattq ^ An unyielding and 

merciless conflict ; mortal combat • e, g The time had now come 
when she must declare 'Mr to the hetfe and neither give nor take 
quarter, — T rollope . 

War whoop ih( 5[ ; Ittw A war cry. 

Warble out Express by singing. 

Ward off ( Fend off ; repel t. g. 
It instructs the scholar in the various methods of warding of the 
force of objections, — Watts. 

Warm as a bat §559 Hot as a burning coal. [ "Bat" is that slaty 
coal which will not burn, but which lies in the fire till it is red-hot ], 

Warm as a toast ^(5*13 Very warm. 

Warm coloara (fsaiPi^tf) ^3 31 c®it{?3 ^35513(3 

C3 3^91 3^ 33 Colours of which the basis is yellow or red. 

Warm ooraer 31 C3^f®^ Awkward position. 

Warm-hearted Sincere ,• earnest. 

Warm into ( C^3 ®tC3 ) T3l Excite to e. g. It never crossed 

his mind as being possible that two young hearts could by any means 
in different stations of society, bewsmei into a feeling of love for 
one another.— ■Warren, 

Warm-reSeptioii Cordial reception. C3t3^ «tfi53t3 A 

hot opposition. 

Warm wave A movement of warmth onwards, generally eastwaid, 

Warming-pan *1311 5Ff33t3 f3f^ TSt3Prt’lt3tt A cov- 

ered pan, With a long handle, for holding live-coals to warm a bed. 
[ Figuratively ] PFt3 3C<t ^33t3 >^1^ 3Jr^ 3®r33 3) ^33^ 3^31 

^ ej R® 3t3tt^ 3t31 33 A person put into a situation 
to hold it till another is able to take it. 

Warn ( one ) against:, of ( f^C3 ) 3®^ ^ Caution against e. g- 
Raphel is sent to warn Adam of his danger.— B rewer. 

Warning stone 3t3l 3t3l f33C33 3i3t3 3t’53l 3l5 Anything that gives 
notice of danger. 

Warp and woof ^tt®3 ^ 'S C3t0S3 Threads extending lengthwise and 
crosswise in a loom. [ Figuratively ] 3131 f¥p '2tffe3 3^® 

^^15 The essential elements in the constitution of anything 
e, g. Two characters altogether dissimilar are united in him They 
are not merely joined but interwoven. They are the luarp and -woof of 
his mind — Macaulay. 

Warrant officer C3'^t33t?tR 'S 35fC33t3C5l 313131 i3l3^{^^3 3C3J 

^STfl In the army and navy, an officer holding a warrant, being the 
highest rank open to seamen and ordinary soldiers under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 
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(The) Warrior Qaaen— Boadicea, queen of the Iceni. 

WarsoftheBo8est'®ntc«i(t9^'8siIt^itlrsI, TO tart 

A senes of civil wars that lasted for thirty years, in 
which eighty princes of the blood, a larger portion of the English no- 
bility, and some ioo,030 common soldiers were slain. It was a contest 
between the Houses of York and Lancaster, the white rose being the 
badge of the house of York, and the red rose of the house of Lancaster 

( 1455—1485 )• 

Wash a ehip [ Nautical ] TO ’frtrt 'Sl’F'tttif ^ 

©5ni Ift ’Htsf?! ^ Bring all the guns of a ship to 

one side to make her heel, and then wash and scrape her side. 

Wash a bnok latirem lavem} Engage in an utterly 

unprofitable enterprise , do useless work 

Wash away, ofP^l sftsl ’Hast ; rtW sitsl "iMlII Remove 

or take away by the action of water . e. g The tide will wash you off, 
—Shakespeare. 

Wash gold, &o nl^, ’It'icil? sttsi «t5l 

?Fs!l Treat earth or gravel, or crushed ore, with water, m order to 
separate the gold or other metal or metallic ore, through their superior 
gravity. 

Wash one’s ditty linen in public ^41 

<sncftt5ill ifSl , TO stift Talk freely and openly of the faults 
committed by one e g Nobody ever indulged more persistently in 
the habit of washing hts duty Unea m ptiHie, His essays are auto- 
oiographical, sometimes even ottensively ; and on reading them we ate 
even moie familiar than his contemporaries with many points of his 
character— L, Stephen. 

Wash one’s hands of ( PFtH ^al cf sil. 'bi<rt ®Ktil Jff?® utroif 

^511 ’Flu, ’I’rtl *1^51 ’tfilSOT TUI Profess innocence of , dis- 
claim or renounce all further connection with e, g. With Edwards he 
was outsvardly on the best possible terms , spoke freely of the conduct 
of his father, declared that he washed his As ndr ^ the old man's 
rebellious projects , and candidly avowed his mistrust of the Sikh 
troops — Kaye 

Wash one’^ sheep mth scalding water ^41 Wrt fTg ’Flu Act fool- 
ishly and uselessly. Similar expressions are —Wash the orow . 
Wash the Ethiopian. 

Wash-ofi ^151 ift Not lasting colour. 

fA regular) Wash out >!ICT4WI ’TlS! Tl 'ts ^'Stl A complete dis- 
appointment ( of things ), as of a picnic ruined by the ram , an utter 
failure (of persons). — Brewer. 

Washed out [ Figuratively and Collo^aially ] ’fl'l, Wasted . 

emaciated e g. She noticed that the young man who sat beside 
him looked rather pale and washed our.— H. Conway. 
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WaBkington of Columbia— Simon Bolivar ( 1785 — 1831 ). 

Wasps’ nest [ Figuraimely ] A place Tull of 

enemies e. g. It was into a wasps' ntsl that the imprudent Louise 
thrust herself.— English Journal. 

Waste away ^91 Be diminished or consumed by any cause j 

dwindle away tf. g. But man dieth, and wasteth awjy, — Bible, 

Waste-book 0ft5Ft(?nf A book m which items are not posted 

under heads, but are left scattered, as each transaction occurred. 

Waste not, want not {Proverh\ Tfit'a ^ l 

Waste of waters Vast sheet of water. 

Waste paper Paper thrown aside as valueless or worthless 

except for wrapping, &c. 

Waste-thrift Spendthrift. 

Waste words ^ '91911 919 ^ Throw words away : talk or speak with- 
out effect . e.g. He was not inclined to wasle words on that subject.— 
Motley. 

Wasting disease ^ Consumption. 

Watoh and ward 9tl%99!t<if Rf9t9taf A watch by night and a 

guard by day kepi by certain officers for the preservation of the public 
peace e. g. This ruthless chief hath led thee safe through witch 
and ward — ScoTT. 

Watoh and watch [ Nautical ] »t%tWC9 91^ cif«9| The regular 
alternation in being on watch and off watch of the two watches into 
which a ship's crew is commonly divided e, g. We will fight the 
schooner watch and watch till daylight — Marryat. 

Watoh bell [ Naut. ] 9^1 '*(S9 9tf9® 9^1 A bell rung at the 

end of each half hour. 

Watch for ( C999 f¥g9 9l 9ft?tire ) ^31 9P9| Be expectant 

for ; be on the look-out for , wait for e, g. My soul waiteth for the 
lord more than they that watch for the morning. — Bible. 

Watoh guard C5f9 9 t^ <:59 Watch chain. 

Watch night 9^9199 cl9 9tt^ The last night of the year. 

Watch over ( C?t 9 fVp 91 9 ft 9 t 9 « ) ^99 ’fsf ^9t91 ; ^ 9 t 99 t 9 ft9^ 

^9i[ 99 : 1 9^91 , 9t?t9l CirS9l Be cautiously observant fof .* inspect, 

superintend, and guard from danger ; guard e. g, Gabriel sends 
two angels to watch over the bower of Paradise, and Satan flees, — 
Brewer. 

(A) Watched pan is long in boiling [ Proverb ] 9t9t9 ^ 991 

9t9, ^51^9 ssitPtra 0?f9 99 I 

{Thel Water of jealousy s |9 sjPift? 9J5 9tf9 Water given by 
the priest or Sanhedrin, when a wife is suspected of infidelity, mixed 
with the dust of the sanctuary, with the remark, 'If thou hast gone 
aside may Jehovah make this water bitter to thee, and bring on thee 
all the curses'wnlten in this law.’ 
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Water on the brain Hydrocephalus. 

Water on the chest ^ ^ Cilt^ Hydrothorax. 

Water-fox ^t^Rl A carp. 

Water-gall apirPtS »tit PI ’rt’f »iC 5 The dark rim 

round the eyes after much weeping. ’ 

Water Poet— John Taylor, the Thames water man ( 1580-1654 ). 

Water-pump ^=f Ipl^ A pump for water [Cai/oyiaa/] PI 3 i Eye , — 
used humorously c g "Thank you Dobbin," he said rubbing his 
eyes with his knuckles "I was just— ]nst, telling her I would. And O, 
sir, she is so kind to me " The watet -pumps were at work again [ i. e., 
his eyes again began to shed tears ] — Thackeray, 

Water-rate 5!t«ra (S^Ta\ for supply of water. 

Water-sicknesB StJI piM Dropsy. 

Water stock Pit^f ^5}^ TO ^S^I 'S|t«t tpral 

Cfeul Increase the capital stock of a company by issuing 

new stock, thus diminishing the value of the individual shares. {Brokers’ 
cant ] ' 

Water-worka tiMs ^ Works or engines by which water is furnished, 
as to a town, &c [ Slaiigr ] The shedding of tears .—used 

humorously e. g "Oh, Miss B— , I never thought to have seen this 
day" , and the wafer works began to play —Thackeray. 

Watering call [Mil] isiWiitft iTOPR c^tBtPF ’55I«lt'att^’rt3TOiptPl5#lR 
A sound of trumpet or bugle summoning cavalry soldiers to 
assemble for watering their horses. 

Watering corner atgn A place for urine. 

Watering place A place where water may 

be obtained, as for a ship, for cattle, 8rc 

Watery grave Death by drowning eg. The vessel was 

wrecked on a rock, and many of her crew found a waUTy grave. 

Wave oSTaring The Jewish sacrifice performed by waving 

the hands towards the four cardinal points. ® 

Waver in ( CVpt ) ii'.w^-ft't'frs OfWS-il-i 5 C!rt Be unsettled or undeter- 
mined in , fluctuate in as, to waver m opinion , to seaver tn faith. 

Wax (or Waxed)^ end Prats*! A thread pointed with a bristle and covered 
With shoemaker's wax, used in sewing leather, as for boots, shoes, &c. 

Wax fat and kick [Piyiii'afioefy] JRsfl '8 ^ 

»t^ Become elated with vanity and quite stubborn and unmanageable 
in consequence of sudden prosperity e g During the prosperous 
period when our revenue was advancing by leaps and bounds, it is to 
be apprehended that waiters as well as sailors wixed fat and kicked 
— English Magazine. 

Wax old ^ Grow old or aged. [and other ingredients. 

Wax paper Paper prepared with a coating of rvhite wax 
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Way bit 'siCW A large excess. [When a Yorkshtremanlis asked the 
distance of a place, he will say so many miles and a way bit ( wee bit ), 
but the wee bit proves frightfully long] 

Way leave ^ Permission to cross, 

or a right of way across, land Right of way through private property 
for the laying of water pipes and making of sewers, &c 

(The) Way Of all flesh Death. 

Way of the rounds— Space left for the passage round between a 
rampart and the wall of a fortified town , 

Way out of ( Pftstf’l Means of getting out of 

( a difficulty or the like ) e, g, I turned it over in my mind, but I 
could not see my way out of it at all, — D ickens. 

Way passenger 01 ors?! 

^ A passenger taken up, or set down, at some way station. 

Way station *(51 'Sftesl An intermediate station between princi- 

pal stations on a line of travel, especially on a railroad, 

(The) Way the wind blows ^ What is popular or 

expedient, ' [ stations. 

Way train C«f *t«t5[<(r? £51^ ’®rti55t? tfSttl A tram which stops at way 

(The) Way- faring tree—The guilder rose. 

Way-worn Weaned by travel. 

Ways and means ortss! ’W 

Thf method of raising the supply of money for meeting the current 
requirements • e. g. There was a difficulty about ways and means ; 
as fast as money came into the treasury she paid debts with it. — 
Froode. 

Ways of God j The provi- 

dential government and works of God. 

We never know the worth of water till the well is dry [Proverb] 

’ll I 

Weak as a cat ( or as water ) [Colloquial] Very weak : 

e. g. (i) Let's go up and see. It is no good stopping here , we must 
get food somewhere. I feel as weak as a cat, — Haggard ( 2 ) I am 
only just getting well of a fever, and am as weak as water — -Reade. 

Weak on one’s pins Weak in one's kgs. 

Weak point or side ’5^51 «it»t That point or side in which a 

person is most easily influenced or most liable to temptation. 

Weaker sex 'si’lsiWt® Women. 

(The) Weaker vessel [Colloquial] stiff, ft A woman ; a wife j— 
now applied humorously e, g. Giving honour unto the wife, as unto 
the weaker vessel . — Bible. - . 

(The) Weakest goes to the wall [Proverb] ’1'^ C’Ft'PW 

?#1 « cg'*f *11105 ^ The weaker parly is hard 

pressed, or pushed to extremes. 
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Weak-knaad Irresolute , neither hot nor cold. 

Wealth beyond the dreams of avarioe 

>93 S!I 'Rtsrtq.’t '$t?l 'srt’FWI 

’Itm "rt Wealth so vast as even the most avaricious man could not 
dream of obtaining. 

Wealth of Ormuz and of Ind ’ttiis >iWc?R "S 3tiic3ij 

ipfjj ai^ Immense wealth. 

Wean from ( dPto’t fsts ^3Itf9 ) ’ll 

Detatch or alienate from ( an obiect of desire ) , reconcile to the 
want or loss of (anything) e g The troubles of age were intended 
to wean us (jradually from our fondness of life the nearer we approach 
to the end of it — Swift 

Weapon salve npsti^ ts? f^tlcg ci ®ita i) ^^5 3t^tt3 atifg 
atra’lf’tPt'i An ointment for curing wounds by sympathy, being applied 
to the instrument which gave the wound e g. 

But she has ta'en the broken lance. 

And washed it from the clotted gore, 

And salved the splinter o’er and o’er. ’ 

—Scott, 

Weapons of ofPenoe 'stlJR’l^tt^ '*13*13 The weapons which ate 

used in attack, in distinction from weapons of defense, which are used 
to repel e. « [ heretic. 

Wear a steeple-crowned hat 5«il1 Be burnt as a 

Wear and tear ’n’^, 5^1, ^ The loss 

by wearing, as of machinery m use , the loss or injury to which any- 
thing IS subjected by use, accident, and the like e. g The wear and 
teal of such an existence had wasted out the giant oaken strength of 
Mirabeau — Carlvld. 

Wear away 3nt*t; ^flil Consume , impair, dimmish, or destroy by 
gradual attrition or decay. PPtrj ■^l^ttnl dTClIl Spend tediously. 

'Slfe’ltfw tfctl Be tediously spent e. g Thus the day wore 
away, and It was evening when I reached the alehouse.— Dickens. 

Wear down 5bf inrt Dimmish m height 

Wear Hector’s oloak Be paid off for deceiv- 

mg another , be paid in one's own com [ When Thomas Percy, Earl 
of Northumberland, in 1569, was routed, he hid himself in the house 
of Hector Armstrong. The villain betrayed him for the reward offered 
but never after did anything go well with him • he went down, down' 
diwn, till at last he died a beggar in rags on the wayside — Brewer ]. 

Wear horns { Figuratively ] ntv sfCSl Be a cuckold .—'horns' 
being the emblem of a cuckold [See Wear the home]. 

Wear oH W!! "^5 Wtll Dimmish or remove by attrition or slow decay.’ 

2FC!I JFCf *Bl ’ll *ra *It8)r| Pass away by degrees e g. The follies of 
youth wear off with age — Webster. 
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Wear on ^ Put on '5it% C3!»l?FW’t ^ ^ ?«!11 Be 

spent slowly and tediously e, g. The day 'move on, and all these bright 
colours subsided, — Dickens. ' 

Wear one’s heart upon one’s sleeve 

f^^SGfS Pi^*t ^51 , ?e5l J SR-Wtsil Have 

one’s heart on one’s coat-sleeve, as it were, so that everybody may see , 
have an open heart ; be open-hearted e. g. She is, in fact, a fair 
specimen of an English maiden— upright, fearless, and wholesome- 
looking. What more may be in her, her intimate friends alone know, 
for she is not a woman to laear her heart upon her sleeve for the daws 
to peck at. — Florence Mareyat. 

Wear out ts^S ^ OpSlj Consume or 

tender useless by attrition or decay , as, to wear out a coat or a book 
e, g. Believing that the old road is worn out and useless, he seeks to 

strike out a new one for himself —Buckle. Consume 

tediously e.g. To wear out miserable days. — Shakespeare. 

■^1 ; C®t^1 i ^ Harass • tire • e. g, He shall wear 

out the saints of the Most High. — Bible. ( pFgii ^ 

^5|1 Waste the strength of , tire out e. g He is an old 
man worn out in the service of his country. — Webster. 

Wear the hreBOhes [ Colloquial ] 'Sitf<(plisj fill Domineer over 

the husband , —said of a wife. 

Wear the cap and bella 'srat?! cfftf it 

ifSilt Be the butt of the company ; excite laughter at one’s expense. 

Wear the green {Figurattvely'i Wlt2tf*lf^ ^ fill Display pat- 
riotic spirit. [Green is the national colour of the Irish]. 

Wear the horns ’ift? ’ifs feill Be a cuckold [In the rutting 
season, the stags associate with the fawns . one stag selects several 
females who constitute his harem, till another stag comes who contests 
the prize with him, If beaten in the combat, be yields up his harem to 
the victor, As'stags are horned, and made cuckolds of by their fellows, 
the application is palpable. — Brewer ]. 

Wear the willow C^tf ‘(t5‘l f Go into mourning, especially for a 
sweet-heart or bride 

Wear the wooden sword 'Hi ft’lfl ffsf 

Overstand the market, or keep back sales by asking too high a price. 

Wear the yellow ^a’tl Be jealous. 

Wear weary Cftf fM *151 Become weary, as by 

wear, long occupation, tedious employment, or the like. 

Wear well fl^tf ^Itfl Last long, ^f^t^ Endure the test of 
time and use. 

(The) Wearer knows best where the shoe pinches [Prover-J] vt?fs 
^ IfTO fl Pira CW1 ’(tfl ’Ttil ftsr Oif *frcit ’ll 
Everybody knows his troubles and afflictions best. [ This proverb 
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IS taken from a story, wherein Plutarch describes a man who, being 
blamed by his friends for divorcing a beautiful and faithful wife, held 
out his shoe and asked whether it was not new and well made “Yet,” 
he added, "none of you can tell where it pinches me" ]. 

Weary Off ^ Tired 'of; 

disgusted with eg. He was asarj' (’/'the earth and its vanities, and 
desired to spend his remaining days in meditation — FROtJDE 

Weary out Subdue or 

eahaust by fatigue e g Weaned out by the falsehood of his sons 
and almost ready to lie down and die, the unhappy king who had so 
long stood firm, began to fail — Dickens. 

Weary UTitli ( f?! ) ’5tt1 ’ll OSW Exhaust the 

patience of, by , harass with e.g I would not cease to -weary him 
■with my assiduous cries — Mli/roH 

Weather a point [^Nauhal] fsitift^) «i' 85 | 

Gam a point toward the wind, as a ship [Hence'[ PFpJ 

551^ spit’d '^ferl catnl Gam or accomplish anything against opposition. 

Weather a storm [NauUcat\ ^ ■^^51 SSl Withstand successfully 
the brunt of the storm {Hence\ Tide 

over a difficulty or crisis e g Henry Fox or nobody could -weather 
the storm which was about to burst — MACAUtAY. 

Weather auolior (?l PitP?! fiiw sHrsi: The anchor lying 

to windward [ bad weather. 

Weather-bound ’jiSiFtW ’W'S; TTO ’ll Delayed by 

(A) Weather breeder 5c^itciti(3(cs(i !fpi M?! ^?1 ' 5 re;»tii 

Wttp ^ Rsidit put A day of unusual fineness coming 

suddenly after a senes of damp dull ones. It is generally followed by 
foul weather. ■' 

Weather eye— See Bleep one’s weather eye open. 

Weather-gage ^t't A position of a ship to the windward , a posi- 
tion of advantage or superiority' ' ^ 

(The) Weather is clearing up m. ’thsliy, (uttsps 5^51 f;,, 

5^51 &l5reC5 The clouds are dispersing and the weather 
getting fine. 

Weather out ( ^eWstfr? ) 4’F H’R ’ffilSi Encounter success- 
fully, though with difficulty . as, to weather out a storm. » 

Weather-cook fgirf'F A vane to show the direction of the wind. 

A person of changeable mind or disposition. 

Weave together vS’ftS iitl5ipi® sil giftfe Unite together bv 

close connection or intermixture eg By weavtng together lad 4nd 
falsehood it was possible to give colour to the pretence of the Onepr, 
of Scots — Froude " 

Web and pin, or Pm and woh [^ioAfs/ieais] tsltp The cataract 
of the eye. 
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Weaver bird I 

Web of life 5its{C^5'Sf?tJ^ai The destiny of ai individual from the cradle 
to the grave. 

Wedded to ( Joined to in marriage ; mar- 
ried to. ( ) «rf« ^1 life 'srtsi^ ^ JRJil! Attached 

firmly to ; connected with indissolubly or strongly t, g (i) Thou art 
•wedded to calamity —Shakespeare (2) Science is but beginning to 
be wedded to the arts of life.— Helps. ° 

Wedded to an opinion Very positive and 

tenacious in a belief. 

Wedding finger The fourth finger of the left hand, 

representing the iiumaiuly of Christ, the other three to its right re- 
presenting the Trinity. 

Wedge of least resistance 

^ vftS The form in which a substance yields to pressure. 

Weed of ( vt| c^fsj ) ^c® ^ ■^ssfl Free from (anything 

hurtful or offensive) e, g He •weeded the kingdom of such as were 
devoted to Elaiana, — Howell, [ county. 

(The) Weed of Woroester-The elm which IS very common in the 

Weed out ( 'sit^tW (W 1 Take away, as noxious plants, 

Iji ^5( Remove, as that which IS hurtful e.g. Revenge 

IS a kind of wild justice, which the more man's nature runs to, the more 
ought law to itieed it out, — Bacon. 

Week after week vfii atf® »i^ Every week. 

Week IB, week out df® From the beginning to 

the end of each week, week by week ; every week, 

of Sundays ^ ^t®f A long time , a quite indefinite period 
but longer than was anticipated. [ profuse tears. 

Weep a river of tears cfUfsifFitsn^tPiwCirfltrt Weep profusely j shed 

Weep for { C^Fi ) 'stapPltPi Shed tears for. ( ) W 'sPf 
’Rl ^ C^fPt ’Hi Shed tears for ; cry for. 

Weep millstones ^ ^ Not weep at all 

Weep one’s woe 5 K«J Vl C«t? 'Hi Lament or be- 

moan one's misery or heavy calamity . e g. 

We, wandering, go 

Through dreary wastes, and weep each other’s wse.— P ope. 

Weeping cross vtstvltpf A cross erected on by the highway, 

especially for the devotions of penitents. 

"^Bep^g Philosopher— Heraclitos So called because he griev- 
ed the folly of man. (Flourished about B. C. 500 ). 

Weeping rook vifbsjif fel Porous rock from which water gradually 
issues. 
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(The) Weeping Saint— St Swithm So called from the tradition of 
forty days’ ram, if it rams on July 15. [ the placei 

Weigh anchor sisfil CStsit Raise anchor, spltd irte, ^ ^ Get off, leave 

Weigh down ^leitl Sink by its own weight. StCsl '«(W 

W^l Overbalance {iff? Sti®! WSl, ipit^ CTS^ Oppress with- 
weiaht , depress e ^ He found himself wttghed doivn by a debt 
of £ 300 — Smiles, 

Weigh an eifiaptais ^1 Ascertain one’s 

weight before a contest, as in horse-race. 

Weigh little with 4tC?3 ’K’ff =11 "'iW Be considered as of little import 
ance by t g As for the danger of death, that tcetghs Utile with a 
man who is careless of life. — K ikgsley 

Weigh on or upon ( CTihi f^p ’ll 5t»ll 

iT*t WSH Bear heavily on . press hard upon <. g. The anxieties 
for his son 'Jieighed heavily on him. 

Weigh one’s words ftic^sul ^lisf 1(5(1 Speak deliberately. 

Weigh with ( fti?5 ) •©iRpiriS ^ ■stPrtsfgts ^end fi|t#5 ^?1 Be 
considered as important by . have weight with ( one ) in the intellectual 
business e g As for danger of death, that weighs little vittk a 
man who is careless of life.— K ihgslet. 

(Be) Weighed in the halanoe and found wanting 

iuRk?! 'S 5P( ’?!( 5^(11 Be found deficient m weight when weighed. 
[Hence) ^liU ^ ■tC’tWI ^esl Be found deficient or inferior when 
compared with others e.g “Should your boasted beauty,” said the 
Templar "be weighed in the balance and found wanting, you know 
your wager ’’—Scott. 

fA) Weight-for-age race-In which horses of the same age carrv 
similar weights , a sort of handicap. ^ ^ 

( The) Weird Sisters istsnciri), The Fates Witches 

Welcome as flowere in May to? Fully welcome. 

Welcome to 1(1 C®t^tftra)Jrt<fn!i{Cli5 1(1 iTOfvj^ Admitted gladly 
and willingly to, as to the house, entertainment, and company. 
( Emil'S ^ Productive of gladness to 

( one ) in its reception , grateful to , pleasing to e g. Never touch 
was welcome to thy hand unless I touched — SnAKESPEAR< ( 

’ll vnTO pjgg 

to the use or enjoyment of e. g You are welcome to the use of mv 
library. — W ebster. ^ 

WeU and good It IS all very well; so be it -a nhrase 
signifying assent e.g If it come up a prize, we// and good- and if 
It come up a blank, why, well and good too —Miss Edgcwortii 

Woll-appointed vidRj'i Fully furnished and equipped. 
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Well begun is half done [ 5] ^ ^51 

fitt^ 'sil^’P ^5l A good and sj'steraatic beginning makes ihe 
completion of a task easier. 

Well beloved— Charles VI of France ^ also applied to Loui.s XV. 
Well done i ^5^ Nobly t bravely I bravo I— denoting praise. 
Well enough ®t®i So good as to 

give satisfaction, or to require no change. 

Well-favoured Handsome , good-looking. 

Well-grounded Thoroughly taught from the rudiments. 

Well, I never i f^f? '®rt*5fr i C5l rPi 

•It^ '^1 tsfR An exclamation denoting some sudden 

emotion, such as astonishment, &c., implying 'I never heard or saw 
such a thing in my life’ e, g. (i) This almost caused Jemma to 
faint with terror "Well, I never s&xd she ‘‘What an audacious— " 
Emotion prevented her from completing either sentence,— 
Thackeray. 

Well informed on (c^ f^cs) ^ Harm? 

sufficient information or knowledge in e g" A man may be roe// 
tnlonned on a subject, and yet too diffident to speak id public — 
Webster. 

Well Ismt frame 5 ^% ’ll? *1^3 Strong-built body. 

Well met esi’— 

>5?^^ An old complimentary greeting. 

Well nigh -sits Very nearly j almost • e. g. He was naturally 

of a strong-nerved and gallant temperament • but his heart well nigh 
failed him at that moment. — Lytton, 

Well of English undefiled— Chaucer ; so called by Spenser in the 
"Faine Queene". 

(The) Well of wisdom — Mimir, the Scandinavian god of wisdom. 

Well off St®! In good condition, especially in good 

condition as to property or any advantage , thriving ; prosperous. 
Well-oiled aa Mild , easy. 

Well posted up in ( frot ) sRpsi’^ Thoroughly informed 

in ( a subject ) e. g. He is -wtll posted up in policies 
Well read in ( wna Of extensive reading m 

( a subject ) , deeply versed in e. g. He was well-read tn history — 
Macaulay. i 

Well said [ atata 1 aRal 1 a?® i Well done ' 

Well set up ?istl5®P?5 Soundly constructed ; having a strong 

physique e. g. He was oaell set up a big, handsome fellow, with 
brown hair straight and short, a smooth cheek, and a full moustache. 
— BESi>NT. „ 

Wsll-spent S'ts® Passed in virtue. [ well on- 

Well to do, or. Well to live In eag? circumstances , 
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Well up for ( PFlsi rfS 1 sras Well prepared for • e. g. He 

IS we/l up for his e\amination 

Well up in { 1 'Strra’l Having obtained a good- 

mastery of deeply versed in e, g. He seemed to be very 'taell up tn 
the whole affair.— Trollope 

Well-worn Much impaired by use. 

(The) WeUli (or Welch.) ambassador Wtf*F=l The cuckoo • so called 
because the bird announ-es the migration of Welsh labourers into 
England for summer employment. 

Welsh cousin ^ ^5^ A distant relative, 

Welsh mortgage CT 'Stt?! A pledge of land m which no 

day IS fi\ed for redemption. 

Welsh rabbit ijiSs SU OfCHt ’IRlt’l ’ife Cheese melted and spread over 
buttered toast [ Rabbit is the corruption of "rare-bit" ] 

Welter in (PFRpygra) tl^t^lfe orast Roll about in - wallow in e. g. 
When we welter tn pleasures and idleness ; then we eat and drink with 
drunkards. — Latimer . 

WereitnotforfCTRfiFf 51|C^?)^l#5i^;fl!Itfft5iHad it not been 
for . but for e. g Moral consideration can no way move the sensible 
appetite, were it not for the will.— Hals. 

West-end style 5?!!( Ultra-fashionable manner. 

Western Empire CHR JlRlKini »tp5i(tt«t The western portion of the Roman 
empire, when divided by the will of Theodosius the Great, between 
his sons Honorius and Arcadius, A. D 305 

Wet bargain [5fa«g]Ssm'!l’Fa)’13lR^r<C3 ’pftc® r 

Any contract entered into by two patties while drinking liquor together 
e g The recruit took the condibon of ^ soldier, with a gumea to make 
it a wet borgitn — Windham. 

Wot blanket ’iRtiTS CoSf ifl <1)^ ^ca ( PRsi 5(90 

^fe^I Pif^l ala ) Anything that damps or checks ardour or enthusiasm 
(just as a wet blanket, when thrown over a fire, will extinguish it) ' e.p. 
All were full of fun and frolic before he came, but his entry into the room" 
was a wet blanlct to their mirth. — McMordie. 

Watbob[s/s«g]r<gRatRaOT{3fw5'8a;»a=f wi 0^1 

afftsl rtsil ^tsfatca a boy at school who goes m for rowing m 

preference to cricket or football One who goes in for the two latter is 
called a "Dry Bob." 

Wet goods aR, aa Liquors,— in opposition to Dry goods. 

Wet nurse '33!ftfa?t A woman employed to suckle children not 

ht.r on n 

Wot one’s clay [ Colloquial] sparfR ’fal Drink. 

Wot one’s whistle [Co;/o?«infJ ( atal ) ■nsfl fssfltai ^fsirt , spf ataa) 
.Moisten the pipe ; take a drink . drink e g Let us drink the other 
cup to wet our whistles, and to sing away all sad thoughts — Walton. 
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Wet through fw ’ll . fscw Thoroughly wet or 

saturated with moisture e. g. For ten long miles he plodded on, wet 
through — Dickens. 

Wet to the skin— Same as Wet through. 

Wet weather ft'l Very damp and rainy weather. 

Whack away [Colloquial] apsitn® SIB'S '5[ttiT® Continue 

striking heavy blows, as to whack away at a log, 

What a dust do I raise 1 Jin® ^ sTfsil^ c^fFl stcn— 

■sitfsi ^ I 'm !— 

«llt^ The expression is used of boastful persons of 
little or no significance who think too highly of themselves or of their 
own little acts, [ The expression is taken irom .^Esop’s Fables, in one 
of which It is said that a fly sat on a chariot-wheel, and exclaimed,— 
"What a dust do I raise] !" 

What by— See What with. 

What cannot be cured must be endured [ Proverb ] 'i|t^ 

sitt, 5Stl1 «l’l® 31^^ I 

What*do-you-oall-it, What-do-you-oall-’ems, What’s-hia-name, 

&0. [Colloquial] *'8? Jlts( fV 'Bt®!’— >8^ '®t^ These expressions are 

used when the speaker has actually forgotten the name or pretends to 
have forgotten, or does not like to mention the name e, g, (t) “Well," 

I said, "three guineas, which I shall have over, will buy me a pair of 
whal-do’you-call‘'ems."~TsACKSRAY, ( 2 ) My dearest Edith, there 
IS such an obvious destiny in it, that really one might almost be in- 
duced to cross one’s arras upon one’s frock and say, like those wicked 
Turks, there is no what s-his-name but Thing-uramy, and what-doyou- 
callit IS his prophet,— Dickens. 

What else ? 'srfa ’ItfS Could anything else be the case f 

What God will, no frost can kill [Proverb] *11 ?5f i 

What has one done that ^ pi, £>flWI 

What fault has one committed that . e. g. What have I done 
that you speak to me in this way ? — Froote 

What ho 1- An exclamation of calling. 

What if ^1 What will it matter if ; what will 

happen or be the result of. 

Whai’s-hiB name— See What-do-you-oall-it. 

What is in a name f¥ "sitw *I15, ’ll '01 

The fact that a thing is called by a certain name makes 
no difference in its worth. 

What It more isit^e In addition to that , moreover i e.g. I 

tell you in turn that I mean to contest the seat all the same, and nhat 
IS more, by the Lord Harry, I mean to win it, — W. Black, < 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander [ Proverb ] 

( ) &sni 5 l Both must be 

treated alike. 
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What is the matter 1 ^ 1 ?^Stt5 ? What has happened ? . , 

What is the matter with ( What has happened 
to (one). 

What’s the ticket 1 [Slang] ? What’s the matter ? 

c. g "Weil," said Bob Cross, ‘‘tn/iat's t/ie itcket, youngster t ate you to 
go aboard with me — MAKRTfAT, 

What’s to to ? ’Ol’lBl’ttsil fF t What is the matter ’ 

What 10 up [ Slarg ] fF ? What is going on ’ . 

What’s What [Cij/(o?«ia/] ^ 'F'll The real or genuine thing ; 

eg, lam an old (ellow, and knowai/iafs w/int.— G olbsmith. 

What not fF^ nl (^itFtPlF fFFt 

'!iPlFerFtCSt«lfeF^l^C5^Ftt'SttJtit^1 WF)This phrase is often 
used at the close of an enumeration o! several particulars of articles. 
It being an abbreviated clause the verb of which, being either the 
same as that of the principal clause or a general word, such as say, 
mtr.doa, enumerale, or the like, is omitted Hence the words are 
often used m a general sense with the force of a substantive, equiva* 
lent to ( &c.) eg. In these rooms Goldsmith produced a 

good deal of miscellaneous writing— pamphlets, compilations and what 
BtACK ( 2 J Of him, accordingly, she asked, not money, but 
something much more in his own way— "a cow 1 any cow ' old or ianie 
or xohai not, so that it were a cow — ^Miss Mitpord. ’ 

Whatof?(«(?JF?Fl’*I5Fr*ROI!I)rF? What comes of ’ {« 15 F% 5 i ) 
fF tfP[ ? What to you think of. 

What on earth fF ? ( r’t’SOI. istF JiTOi s)?ini cFF^f 

■What' 5(1 ‘What on earth,’ m lltF ) This is a form of 
interrogation indicative of surprise, confusion, or disgust e, g. What 
on earth did you do that for 7 — Oickeas. " 

What one is about CFf:! Ftrii f 1 Flt^s 'sitis ( cfIrf’I (gtcgti 
Ftt; spiCiKt ^F1 ’tlsSj'5 511CF ) What one is engaged in doing ( gene- 
rally indicates that the person is engaged m something which is not 
praiseworthy ) c g. He bade him, for his hie, be carelul what he vias 
about, and then stole out. — Dickens, 

What the dickens [ Slang ] fF Of What the deuce , what the 

devil e, g, I cannot tell what the dxeUtis his name is. — S hakespeare 

What though FI fF 1 Ft fF ? Even granting that ' 

allowing that , supposing it true that e. g ° > 

lI''Aii/ though ray winged hours of bliss have been, 

Like angel- visits, lew and far between — Caupbelc, 

What to do with ( CFPt fFP Ft FRfCFS ) tl?5l fF FfFra I^CF . fFFtvj 
FmtF Ffilts F^CF Howto dispose of- what use to make of eg 
Thought IS iht property of him who can entertain it , and of him wlm 
can adequately place it A certain awkuardness marks the use of 
borrowed thoughts , but as soon as we liaie learned what to do with 
them, they become our own. — Emerson, 
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WJiat with, or What by f?|fp ) ^ !„ part by . 

partly on account of, or m consequence of . «. g. What with his mus- 
cular breadth of figure, his hard and rugged features, his weapons, and 
a certain reckless bravado air, it was not possible to imagine a better 
inhabitant for that grim cave. — Lvtton. 

What would one not give ? fes ittCl ? 'spfK 

515(3 fes ^ ‘2(33 What IS there which one would not sacri- 

fice , one is prepared to sacrifice everything e g. W/iai would ivi 
- not give to have a Boswell’s account of Shakespeare ? — Smiles. 

Wheel about ®(t^l tihssi Convey about on 

wheels e, g. I should get up, sir. to acknowledge such an honour as 
this visit, only my limbs are out of sorts, and I am wheeled about — 

Dickens. ^ *t5|, fipC3 Turn round e, g. Being able to ad- 
vance no further, they are in a fan way'to wheel about to the other 
extreme. — South. 

(The) Wheel is oome fall oircle ®f5® *ltf3 Just retribution has 
followed. ( The line is from Shakespeare's King Lear ). 

Wheel of fortune ( The goddess fortune is represented with a 

, wheel in her hand, signifying inconstancy ). 

Wheels within wheels f®«ra cntsit^ ^ 5|til ’tits 

More complicacy within than what appears on the surface. 

Whe;cL at Borne do as the Boznans do ( or as the Pope does ) 

[ Proverb ] ^«ts( C5(«ttC!( 3«t!l Cift ^ ^1^ 

CfC*r Pt<ft?[C3” Every one should do his best to 

adapt himself to his environments. 

When bale is highest, boot is Highest [ Proverb ] ^ i 

®5[% CffstI Of? When things are at their worst, they must needs mend 

When Dover and Calais meet !(? . 'Jft® *11 'll Utlt® 

5ltK*(si1’ Never. „ . 

When God wills, all winds bring rain [ Proverb ] w TO *Pf, 

When Greek meets ( or joins ) Greek, then is the tug of war ?(c? 

3f? ®t®r The contest assumes a very severe form 
when the two combatants are equally powerful. ^ 

When one’s ship oomes home ^ When one s fortune 

is made. ’ 

When the sky falls wo will catch larks ‘*1(3 *(1 

*(t5t? 5(1’ A colloquial proverb denoting a contingency which will never 
happen e g The stationary state may turn out after all to be the 
millenium of economic expectation, but for anything we know the 
sky may fall and we may be catching laris before that raillenium 
arrives. — English Magazine. 

When you go to Rome, do as Rome does [ Proverb ]— See when 
at Rome &o. ^ , 

Where the shoe pinches IColloquiaf] 1§^ 

The exact point where a difficulty lies ; the real cause of trouble e, g> 
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"I do not believe it and anyhow, I will not have you flirtmp with her 
in my presence "—''Ah, that is where ‘the shoe ’’—Florence 

Marryat [-See Wearer Snows best where the shoe pinohes]. 

Where there ia a will, there ia a way [ Proverb ] ^*51 »l«t 

iltssl ^ i ^ ^ ’WI ’ll ^ 

^ One is sure to find a means of accomplishing an object, if he is 
strongly bent on it 

Where there la amoke there la fire [ Proverb ] • 

^1 ^l e^ ni ^ ’ll Every' effect is the result of some cause. 

Whet forward, or Whet on ^ Urge forward or 

on , stimulate. ^ 

Whet one’s appetite ’Fhffse PelSR-sit^Pfl TUl Sharpen one's de- 
sire for food [ Hence ] OfSTl Stimulate one’s 

desire ( for anj thing ) [ curiosity. 

Whet one’s ounoaity rft^Re ’Rll Stimulate one’s 

Whether no *11 , Surely. 

Whey-faced ^ PFftPf , Pale-faced with fear 

Which is which eg (ill was so bewildered at the time 

that 1 did not Irnow which was which [ i e , 1 was quite unab^^ to 
differentiate the two things] ( 2 ) Was that you calling, or tho clock 

sinking 7 My hearing gets so bad, 1 never know which ts which 

Dicke.S’S 

Which way the wind blows siWPl fitf® 5tsi sFl What is the 
state or position of affairs 

While away flRl TrrS H 'tfrt’lW cml Cause to pass away 

without irksomeness or disgust e, g Nowhere is more pleasant to 
while away a few weeks at, as one or other of the Universities— L amb 

Whip a stream fs'l ftltl ftol ’ll? tlRnil Fish along the course 
of a stream, by throwing the line and hook over or into the water 

Whip about, over ftsl ^itnl CTenl Wrap around , overlay, as 

a cord, rope, or the like, with other cords going round and round it 
c g. Its string IS firmly whipped about with small gut — Moxojt, 

Whip and spur ■slH’TCI , ’J? With utmost haste. 

Whip away fffinti ’1?! Move away nimbly 

Whip hand TO *)IW The hand that holds the whip, [Hence, 

figuratively] ’It’PWTOl. '3^, Power of controlling , advan- 

tage , mastery e g The secret of all success is to know how to 
deny yourself If you once learn to get the whip hand of yourself, 
that IS the best educator Prove to me that you can control your-' 
self and I’ll say you are an educated man —Mrs Ouphant 

Whip in ( fiTO ) k^l^Bl ’ife® Rl W«trt Drive m or keep 

from scattering [ Hence ] ( ’ll 1117 ) 1 !]^ 

Collect in and keep from scattering, as members of a party, and the 
like. 
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Whip into ( ^51 Move into nimbly. 

Whip into a cooked hat [ Slan^ ] 'csiR( cmf cifs?!’, cw 

5l^^nns ^ 5 l 'Lick out of shape’, give a profound beating • 
defeat utterly ■ e g. Hold a meeting in Canaan city, and promise 
the British lion that he shall be whipped, into a cached hat unless you 
get your rights.— Besant. 

Whip out StPiSl ^ Take out by a sadden motion e, g. 

He whips out his pocket-book every moment, and writes descriptions 
of everything he sees. — H. Walpole, 

(A) Whip-round C’Ft'I *fSt'5C® TOJ JWJS Stifl An impromptu collection 
for some benevolent object. 

Whip round a corner ^ 

Run round a corner very quickly. 

Whip the oat f ’t'N ^ Practise extreme parsimony ( 

■’frtNl i*pRl »fr(stj|j Go from house 

to house for employment, as itinerant tailors, carpenters, and the like 

Whip the devil round {or round the stump) [Colloquid] (£^ f^pp) 
^ Artfully avoid to act up to the provisions 
or rules of e. g. It is asserted, indeed, in some quarters that the 
devil might be whipped round the Tientsin Convention by persuading 
Korea to cede the Nanhow group to China.— Japan Mail. 

Whip up 'VtfVfWl ®IS5l Take up by a sudden motion «. g. 

She, in a hurry, whips up her darling under her arm, — L'Estranoe, 

( C^t^T 'J5 Get nimbly up : e, g. Two friends, 

travelling together, met a bear upon the way , the one whips up a tree, 
the other throws himself flat on the ground. — L’EstranGE, 

Whipping boy ifNfsitil "^Iff 

’ifil’TOe »ttf% CtTSStil W W A boy kept to be whipped 

when a prince deserved punishment. 

Whistle down the wind [ Colloquial ] ^ '-tlWjiW ^1 Talk to no 
purpose. ^Vrl ^ Defeme a person. [in vain. 

Whistle for ftl f^l'sit^’?^ Summon by whistling. ^?I1 Expect 

Whistle fora dinner 5«5l Have to go without dinner , 

—from the superstitious practice common among old sailors, of 
whistling for a wind without ever obtaining it e. g._ If we_ only got 
what we deserved — Heaven save us ! — many of us might whistle for a 
dinner, — Thackerat, 

■Whistle for a wind fi5f1 ^M^f Summon wind by whistling ,— a 
superstitious practice of old sailors during a calm. 

Whistle off fi|*t t’resi Send off by whistling. OTStll ; 

Turn loose ; abandon ■ e. g. 

I'll whistle her and let her down the wind 
To prey at fortune. — Shakespeare. 
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(A) Whistling maid and mowing hems neither fit tor Qod nor 
for men [ Prcverh ] '81 81 

^ Masculine qualities in females ate undesirable. 

White as a sheet 815 11 With dead-like pallor j quite pale 


through fright e, g When they took him out of the black hole after 
SIX hours' confinement, he ivas observed to be xohiU as a sheet and to 
tremble violently all over. — Reabe, 


(The) White bird i?l ertnl Conscience, or the soul of man, 

Whiteboys H(Pi^{ic11 Midnight agrarian offenders in Ireland. 


White caps ^3F5trait! tosIi, 

Ifni ^ 'It’pf’F^ 

■sutel The members of a secret organisation in various parts of the 
United States, who attempt to drive away or reform obnoxious 

persons by lynch-law methods They appear masked in white. 
White-topped waves 

White chapel cart— See Ohapel cart. 

White ohapel shave Jfl ^ No shave at all but 

rubbing powder over the bristles instead ' 

White ohoher Itfl A white neckerchief, [ red ee^r . 

(A) White ooat-An Austrian soldier ( An English soldier is called a 
White crow A great rarity. 


White day Ol^lR fin A lucky day ,, 

White elephant '®iib Pftff 

nit A costly but unprofitable dignity [The phrase is derived 
the common belief that it is the practice of the Kmg of Siam to pre^t 
a white elephant to a courtier whom he wishes to reduce to ' 

1 he courtier, who is thus favoured, cannot refuse the eift h,ii 
in the keeping of the animal ]. K uur is ruined 

White feather €t?F81 Cowardice 


Whitofib (orlielR^Hii^fsisittt, Pftlli’l eg Pwjl ^ 

Itt A conventional phrase not strictly true , a well meant falsehn^T* 
<1 g Between them both, Helen was in a corner. She U If h ^ 
been capable oneliing a white Jib and sa^^mg she had not the lett« 


rather than let her father see it.— M rs Wood 


White harvest fttfC? is ItU? A late harvest ( during a whtie host 
hoarfrost ). / r or 

White horse t'SV A white-topped wave. [ See White caps ], 
White House catPiTSt^t! 'SHtfitSu effifftf The 

presidential mansion in the United States. 

White in the giUs [ Colloquial ] 8t5 Prett! With dead 

like pallor through terror , execdingly frightened. 

(The) White League ipTi iitPiPrvH ^Kll 88 Ku-Kiux 
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Klan ; a secret society in S. America arising about 1866 for murdering 
the unpopular negroes and upholding the supremacy of the white race. 

White lie— See White fib. 

White-livered [ Collogmal ] Cowardly • e g. Curse him, the 

•white Iwered Englishman '—Haggard. [ the ’devil 

White magic ‘'sitsW*! Magic without the aid of 

White man flt^plt^ A thoroughly straightforward and honourable man, 

(The) White Merle— A white fairy bird of folklore whose singing would 
restore sight to the blind. 

White moments of life jisr Happy moments of life. 

White money Hard cash, as rupee, eight-anna piece, &c. 

White night A sleepless night 

(A) White slave A prostitute , especially, one forced into the 
calling against her will. 

White soup [ Thieves' cant ] ( 3^ The liquid obtained 
by melting ( stolen ) gold and silver wares . 

White squall isnrM ^ PI §<lff5 ifS 

A squall which comes up unexpectedly, without being marked in its 
approach by the clouds. 

White tincture ftfS The stone of the second order, the 

Little Elixir— believed to convert any base metal into silver. 

■V/hite token 5f»t1 ^ Two hundred and fifty sheets of 

paper printed on both sides, or ten quires of 25 sheets each. 

(The) White Tsar — ^The Tsar or king of Muscovy ( as distinguished from 
the Black king or the king of Poland ) ^ , 

(A) White witoh csit^ A cunning fellow. 

White- wash an Ethiopian ^5|, 

Turn the colour of a black into white, which 
IS impracticable , make a hopeless attempt 

White-washed ^IW®1^ Declared an insolvent. 

White water <S 1 !W Foaming sea water ; breakers. 

Whited sepulchre [ Figuratively ] JtsitfVs^, fWl ^ 

Anything that is 

fair-looking on the outside but full of dirty things within. [ The ex- 
pression is taken from the Bible, wherein the text runs: — "Whited 
sepulchres- indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within full of 
uncleanliness " ] eg I know there are plenty like you in best 
society— wAifrii sepulchres, fair without, and rottenness and dead men’s 
bones within. — Florence Marryat. 

Whitsunday — White Sunday the seventh Sunday after Easter, to com- 
memorate the descent of the Holy Ghost on the day of Pentecost. 

Who knows nothing doubts nothing [ Proverb ] sfl. 
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Who never climbs will never foil [ Proverb ] Pt 5t5 ’it. Pi *11®® 
’ll , R ’Fit? ’Ftil ^ ^ PR 1 

(The) Whole bag of tricks P^sj Every expedient. 

(A) Whole gale sitMii Avery heavy gale. [The three 

degrees of gate m fresh, sUong, and heavy or vihole gale ] 

Whole blood Ji^ Relationship by both 

father and mother 

Whole Ufa is a lie 'tiWlR?!®! JtSf, « ?itroi *rew »ItiW5 ’fN 

Has been a double dealer throughout one’s life , has spent all one’s 
life in dishonesty, untruth, and hypocrisy e. g A tyrant, whose 
rutefcA/l tofU a frr, would select such a crisis for some appalling viola- 
tion of law — MACawi.\Y. • 

fThe) Why and wherefore of ( a thing ) [ CoUoqutal 1 ( ppltf ) 
’Ftill The sole reason of ( anything I eg However metaphysi- 
cal ingenuity may set us speculating about the why and wherefore of 
It, the fact IS undeniable. — Warren. 

Why the dickens [ Slang ] pf Why the deuce or devil e. g 
Why the dtckiits don’t these people go to bed 7 — Norris. 

Wicked uncle ’Ftg ’ihtt A relative who treats a child dependent on him 
with cruelty. 

( riiei Wiokod weed— Hops. 

Wide as the polos asunder wfFt*! Very 

widely different , diametrically opposite. ^ 

Wide awake ’ll j ti'fttiR On the alert , on one’s guard so 

as not to be imposed upon , well aware of what one is doing e, g, 
A man needs to be wide awaie m dealing with a Chinaman — 
MoMordie 

Widobainit^ir^Ptirapi-^’tH^iliti! ^iftps vtift? pi 'sit’rts 

’Fftre ’ItR ’ll A ball out of the batsman’s reach 

Wide of the mark 151 ft'!. Beside the real point, 

[ The phrase is derived from archery. An archer is said to shoot 
wide of till mark when his arrow fails to hit the mark, but falls at 
a place a little away from it } eg At home too, there is prophesying 
enough, vague hope enough, which for the most part goes wide of the 
mark — CARLlEb.. 

Widow-hunter ftsiffc? ’rSra siWiRs ’nFf? One seeking a rich 
uidow as 3 wife 

(The) Widow’s oruee ’^1 ^ispj ’(['Rt'S' A small supply of anything 
which, by a good management, is made to go a long way and to be 
apparently ineNliaustible ( Refers to the miracle of the cruse of oil m 
the Bible ) 

Widow’s man {Old naval slang) ^51 ’Hft? A non-cxistent seaman whose 
name was borne on the ship's book, his pay, prize money, Sre gomn 
to Greenwich Hospital or to a fund (or widows “ 

(A) Widow’s piano Piifi‘5 An mfcriot instrument 
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sold as a bargain. [ From the common practice of advertising that a 
widow IS selling her piano and will take half price for it ]. 

Widow’s port c»ti¥, sw a 

wine sold for port, but of quite a different family • e. g We have . 
all heard of andow's/iw'?, and of the instinctive dread all persons, who 
have any respect for their health, have for it —The Times. 

Widow’s weeds The dress worn by a widow. 

Wield the soeptre iltWS ’tftstspd ^ Manage or handle the royal staff. 

Govern with supreme command. 

Wigs on the green « 3t®ltTO 3?85l W A serious dis- 

agreement likely to lead to a scrimmage , a rumpus. 

(A) Wild-cat scheme W '^Ml 59MI A rash and hazardous 

financial venture. 

Wild goose chase ^ ^ ftroi W f«t1 

« cell The pursuit of something as unlikely to be caught as a wid 
goose , a hunt for a mare's nest ; a vain, unprofitable adventure e. g 
And you, if you will be guided by my counsel, will give up this luild 
and fly your hawk at some other game — Scott. [See 
Lead one a wild^oose ohase }. 

Wild hunt ISrtt^tcsf af® In Ger- 

many, a noise sometimes heard in the air at night, mostly between- 
Christmas and Epiphany, as of a host of spirits rushing along, accom- 
panied by the shouting of huntsmen and the baying of dogs,— corres- 
ponding to the 'Seven Whistlers' and 'Gabriel’s Hounds’ of North 
England. 

Wild men 5iP[ Iniranstgeants or the extremists in politics who mil 
not in any way accommodate their views and actions to changing con- 
ditions or public opinion. 

Wild shot swjftJl '®f% A chance shot. 

Will Honeycomb CJfiPtst A fine gentleman One of the members 

of the imaginary club from which the 'Spectator issued —Brewer. 

Willi, nill I, or Will ye, nill ye, or Will he, nill he 'sftsift, c®W?r. ^ 
^ ’ll ’ll j ’ftfl ^ Whether I, you, or he will it 

or not ; ( hence ), without choice ; compulsorily e g. Land for all 
who would till it, and reading and writing mil ye, mil ye. — Lowell. 

[ The contracted form is "Willy nilly" ]. 

Will-o’-the wisp Ignis fatuus. 

Wm by a head [Colloquial] ’f?! Win very narrowly. 

[ The phrase is taken from racing ]. 

Win in a canter [ Colloquial ] 'srf® ’Rl »iWt^ 

^51 Win very easilj', as it were at an easy gallop e. g. Petty finery 
without, a pinched and stinted stomach within , a case of Back ‘versus’ 
Belly ( as the lawyers would say ), the plaintiff winning tn a canter , — 
Wareen, 

Win golden opinions ^ «!*|yil sit® sF^t Be highly 
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spoken ot by others < He was a clever, accomplished, gentlemanly 
fellow, who won goMcn optmans of every body. — Knight. 

Win on or npon iwt^ f’FS? ) fen? ’F?! . 

Influence ; gam the favour of ! e. g. You have a softness and bene- 
ficence 'xinning on the hearts of others — Drydhn^ 

Ttll Gam ground upon . t, g. The rabble will in time win upon power. 
— SUAKESPEAKE. 

Wm one’s heart ®Wii« ^ 'St'Hl'ift »ltaf tfstll Gam 

one's love or affection. 

Wm one’s spurs 'aill'?; ^ Gam the rank 

of knighthood. [ When a man was knighted, the person who dubbed 
him presented him with a pair of gilt spurs ]. '■PfSl SPFM 

’nll®sti®*lfe '6 ’pliitlW ’F51 Distinguish one's self by displaying 
one’s abilities c. g. He won kts spurs by sheer perseverance and 
honest diligence [ industry. 

Win one’s way ’Oil Advance to some desired end by 

Win over ’?*tW Hi rjiira ’em ; Gam over to one's 

side or party j render friendly or approving e, g. Ladies are always 
of great use to the parly they espouse, and never fail to luiu over 
numbers — Addison 

Win the day mrl Gam the victory e, g. His name struck fear, 
his conduct toon the day.— Roscommon. 

Wm the horsB or lose the saddle ttfiflU Htfe cgisl , 

Hllnra Hi *tt«tll Win ’neck or nothing’, wm 
’double or quits’. 

Win tho lauiolB siil ijfliil Wm the victory achieve success 

Wmd a ship [ iVoiificof] sitHlsrw 'ttltll sti^ »|»5l1iitw 51^5] 

Hfatn Turn a ship about end for end, so that the wind strikes it on the 
opposite side 

Wind and weather permitting Hi? 5C<ljW Hi Hlcsf, 'S|<K PftHifvt 
eiriHioH HI Provided there be no obstacles ( such as those 
of wmd and weather ) m the way (The phrase Is one of naval origin]. 
Wmd off 5?tH CMP Unwind j uncoil 

Wmd out Htefl HfiraiM i?hi Be ctlncated , escape e g. 

Long labouring underneath ere they could rrmd 
Out of such prison — MiLTOh. 

(The) Wmd sets that way ( or sits m that oomop ) tflssife) e? ®ttH^ 

HfljntH , HJfvttJ j 1 ^ bRwm Things arc going on m that wav ■ 

eg He was sen'ibly affected by the coolness on the part of his 
friend, and could not help remarking m a tone of despair "jjfe //,g 
'iiiid that nay so soon DrCKPNs 

Wmd up 'QvtH ,5?tH Bring to a small compass, as a ball of thread, 
coil completely f.g. If the plot or intrigue must be natural, and 
such as springs from the subject, the -vxrthug up of the plot must be a 
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probable consequence of all that went before. — P ope, ( ) 
sW’d s C*R^Fflral WSfl Bring to a conclusion or settlement • e.g, 
I will "wind vp with a small bit of verse,— C arlyle. ( ^ppCvS ) tpi 
Put It a state of rbnovated or continued motion by winding the spring 

of. f^tsli.^ ^ni Put in order anew e g. 

Wtnd up the slackened strings of thy lute. — W aller. 3F5pt! ^ stttsf 

C^tell. 'stRs*!?! iSC^® ^ Raise by degrees ( to a high pitch ) • excite 
in a very high degree e. g (i) Thus they viowid up his temper to a 
pitch. — A tterbdry. ( 2 ) He was wound up to such a pitch of elo- 
quence and passion that every listener held his breath in an agony of 
horror. — M orlet. [ wealth. 

(A) Windfall *R An unexpected legacy or accession of 

Windows of heave^ csitf Clouds. 

Wine month— October, the time for vintage. 

Wine of ape — Wine to make one drunk, chattering and jabbering 
senselessly. 

Wing a flight Oi^l ^ Exert the power of flying. 

Wings of Azra6l?|5i^;?['5itstsi!l, Flight of the angel of 

death, that is, near approach of death. [Azrael, in Jewish and Moham- 
medan mythology, is an angel of death who watches over the dying 
and separates the soul from the body ] e, g. Always, in an hospital, 
there IS life returning and life departing— always may be heard the 
long and peaceful breathing of those who sleep while health returns, 
and the sighs of those who listen, in the hushed watches of the night, 
for the Wings of Asratl — Besant. 

Wink at ( ) csH %!, ^ iitflal Bhnk at , throw 

hint at by a motion of the eye-lids ' e. g, (i) He renewed his bantering, 
and winked at me whenever he gave Master Simon what he considered 
a home-thrust. — S cott. ( 2 ) IP»«^ at the footman to leave him with- 
out a plate.— SwiFr. OfpR(t'9 Si1 ONI ; ^ Connive at ; avoid 

taking notice of e, g. Obstinacy cannot be winked at, but must be 
subdued,- L ocke. 

Wink on ) tsM ^ C5t<( ’Rl Give a hint to. 

by a motion of the eyelids. 

Winnow the ohafFfrom, the wheat ( -jig ) 'spitti ®t’t ^ fRi 

sfesl Separate the useless parts of a thing from the useful. 
Wintmonath (Anglo-Saxon) — The wind month , November. 

Winter of one’s life (age) Old age. ' 

Wipe a person’s eye ^[cgil CPtc«r # fwl ^ Steal a march 

on one. 

Wipe oflf old scores Tsaftw? Opfl ’Rl Pay long-standing debts. 

Wipe away, off, out PFotj Remove by rubbing; rub off ; clear; 
efface e g. 

Let me wipe off this honourable dew. 

That silverly doth progress on thy cheeks. — Shakespeare. 
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Wipe one’s nose of Till Deprive of ; rob. 

Wire amy or in feitt T2i Act with vigour. . 

Wisdom goes not by years [ Proverb ] nscJiC'S il5 — TS ®tW I 

Wisdom-tooth TlW't ift® The popular name for the third molar in each 
jaw Wisdom'tecth appear between 17 and 35. 

(A) Wise fox will never rob his neighbont’s hen-roost [Pravei b] 
CEtt T^S m Tit ill 1 

Wise in one’s generation ilftPR i Per- 

fectly prudent .and wise in comparison with the ordinary intelligence 
and shrewdness of the world for the time being e. g. They are toise 
til llitir gtneralioii and escape much of the starvation and massacring 
to which the other tribes are subjected —Trollope 
(T he) Wise Mon of the Bast— The three Magi who followed the guiding 
star to ncthichcm. to see the infant Jesus These are named Melchior, 
Gaspar, and Balthazar, and ate the patron saints of travellers. 

Wise monof Qetham PitTm. nlTW Fools. 

(Wise woman illgT?!, 5t^ Witch [ ScoUtsIi ] Midwife. 

; Wish for ( Cistii fTgr ) siS Tfstitii TUI , atf« tIsrI sjl utItIb?! thI Have a 
desire for , long for c g. Some ills we itiis/i foi when we wish to 
live — Youvg 

Wish IS father to the thought Ttrtsflt TtRf5 CTht fw5 

a't'i ^ Tttfl vi3ll §5i| ijittiilt ttilll W An earnest and eager 
desire for anything induces a belief m its possibility. 

Wish one evil (or ill) TFft5e'^nTl5|illT?ll Invoke evil on a person: 
e g Let them be driven backward, and put to shame, that wish me 
evil — BiBLr [psny , wish him gone. 

Wish one farther TtijBie etgtil TppftTirt Prefer his room to his com- 
Wish one good day ( or good night 1 Tt^tiis ’Hiim tIirI Tfsitl 

iJ51 rfUl Bid adieu to or salute a person by saying 'good day’ 
or 'good-niglit' c g He shook him by the hand and siuitcif /jpu 
gooil night — Dickens 

Wish one joy of ( crPl ) VW Tt5ti!'8 Tpiiit VliRI T5| Congratulate 
a person on ( an) fortunate event, especially on his having obtained 
an)lhing ) often used sarcastically to imply that the thing will 
jiroae an unhappy acqui<ition e g. The apothecary’s apprentice 
visit'd 'Jr Coriity joy of her job, and took himself off on tiptoe — 
DiCKr.NS 

Wish to goodness rtPRl T^l Desire eagerly [ The word ’goodness’ in 
-uch instances is u'ed merely to denoic emphasis ] e g "And to 
be l)ing all the time horribly sick in y.aur berth, and wishing to geoi- 
).i'< you were back again in the schoolroom learning about the 
Icudal Ejstcm," Lady Mordaunt suggested — English Magavim,, 
Wish-WBSh ftratr vH Any thin liquor for drinking. . 

Wish woll to ( CTtn fTp Tl iFt^S ) rm TPPil ^ a1<nl T5l Be favour- 
ably disposed or inclined to wish success or prosperity to c, g. He 
wished well to my affairs —W ehster 
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Wishing-oap— Fortunatus bad a cap, and when he put it on his head, 
he obtained whatever he wished. This proved the ruin of him and 
his sons (showing the vanity of human prosperity). 

(The) Wishing-rod — A golden rod belonging to the Nibelungs. Any 
one who had it could keep the whole world in subjection. 

(A) Wisp of straw fp? A sign of danger. 

Wishy washy '5^, Weak, thin and poor ; wanting in 

substance or body. 

Wit-oracker A joker. 

(The) Witoh is in it fejl 

Some sort of supernatural and mysterious power must be exerting its 
influence over the matter in secret :e.g But in her simple way she^ 
recognised something like that mythic power when she rose from' 
her struggle with the problem, and said aloud to herself, "Well, ikt 
wtlch is in it," — HoWKtLS. 

(The) Witches’ Sabbath 'stfsil 'Sitffl « tlFll 

The muster of witches and demons at night to concoct mischief, 

(The) Witching hour of midnight ^ Midnight (the hour 

suited to witchcraft). 

Witenagemot— The Anglo Saxon Parliament. 

With a bad grace Ungraciously , in a manner 

that IS wanting in elegance of manners e g. The reproach came 
mih a had grace from the lover of Catherine Sedley.— M acatjus. 

’ [ See With a good grace ]. 

With a flea in one’s ear Jttsf Jtcsf, Peremptorily e. g. 

I sent him off with a -flea in his ear — Brewbr. 

With a good grace Graciously j with 

a perfectly easy elegance of manners e g. There is nothing in the 
world so easy as for the eminent members of our profession to take the 
bread out of the mouths of their younger brethren, with the best grace 
in the world. — W arren. . c. 

With a grain of salt \Ftguraitvely\ cWf 

C’l^n ^ RiR 185(1 'Sf’rft ^1— 515 , ^ ’ICftF 

With reservation, as of a story that cannot be admitted * e, g. Some 

of the adventures narrated may require to be taken luith a grain of 

With a halter (or rope) round one’s neck 'fi® ’ISTR 

art*! In imminent peril of losing one's life by being hanged ; 

with the life in one’s hand as it were. 

With a heavy hand <5(81151? Oppressively. 

With a high hand With seventy or op- 

pression , in an arbitrary manner e. g If they find anything wrong, 
they set it to rights with a high Aairii.— Kingsley, 

With a reference to (c^Flfvp) Jif?® ?1 Jitnl^l ?lPt?l1 Having 
regard to. 
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With a rod of iron With seventy) op- 
pressive!) c.ff. Vigorous government have pressed on the Bedouins 
uith a Tol of iron, and reduced them to their normal condition that of 
mere camel-drivers and nothing more — Palgrave 
With a rope round one’s neok— See With a halter round one’s 
neok. 

With a single eye to ( crp! ) iiwtil fk® U’fl EncIu- 

ding ever) thing else from view and keeping the mind fi\cd on ( a parti* 
cular object ) 

With a sisersjr Jjijifl ^ JiWlS! With suddenness or vehemence. 

With a vengeanoe ^ nra ^ Gftci , ^laslH , estep With great violence 
or v'ehemence < g- He struck the poor fellow 'uilh a ‘sengeance , — 
Webster 5155 Very soon . quickly c g Egypt, sayest thou 7 
I will send thee to Eg) pt, and ti'M tt vengeance, too 1— HaveLL, 

With a view ( C?5t5i tVj ) ^^f5Sftt5 For the purpose ( of doing 

something ). |_ The phra'e is usually followed by an infinitive ]■ 

With a view to ( C5Ft5n!i*t ) Spifrei For the purpose of e. g With a view 
io the arrangement of an enterprise, he invited Charles Edward to 
repair from Italy to Pans. — Scott. 

With a wanton C'lti^'tlff 0!t5tt5. csltstS 'Jta Bad luck to you I igsiis', >55 
CJtCf With a vengeance , vehcraenti). 

With a wet finger 'tplUfC’J, 315:5 EsmI) , dirccti) f The allusion is to 
the old custom of spinning, in which the ‘pinncr constantly wetted his 
forefinger with the mouth ] 

With a witness , spififT Effectually , to a great degree , 

with great force, so as to leave some mark as a testimony behind e g. 
This 1 confess, is haste airt/i n "I'l/rcri —Lativier, [ The phrase is 
colloquial and inelegant ] 

'With all one’s heart Hcartilv , sincerely c g. He revered 

the colonel mtlh all he /icarr.— TirvCRruAV 

With an oyo to ( CTFi 5l uv?) 5lfitl With the mind or 

attention directed to e g Hl had come there for reasons unex- 
plained, but perhaps -t f/* or eye io the silver spoons “-Dicefvs, 

With bated breath Tfiisl With breath restrained from reverence 
or fear. ' 

With oaro JPitT, Carefully e g It suffices that they have once, 

care, sifted the matter, and tcarchcd into all the particulars — 
Locke. 

With child Pregnant 

With oloan honds Free from puilt , innocent eg An hones! 
man, tiM e’ean I amis, with scruples and a love of country, became 
unfitted for public cmplov ment — Trolloi"-. 

WitQ olosed doors T-eiin, nncn— 5:i!|l'(l5':cT OTtf ijfiirj tjj fini 

In private, the public being excluded. 

With flying colours \_riguut le y\ 5pi’:;lP( , p!9ntstt5i With great 
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distinction or edat eg I have always thought that their both get- 
ting their degrees at last with flying colours after three weeks of a 
famous coach for fast men, four nights without going to bed, and an 
incredible consumption of wet towels, strong cigars, and brandy-and> 
water, was one of the most astonishing feats of mental gymnastics I 
ever heard of.— M. Arnold. 

With foxes we must play the fox [Proverb] jprtSCsI'i” , *ldR[ 

'srt^ I 

With half a heart In a half- 

hearted manner , unwillingly . e, g. Those who fought would fight with 
half a heart — Macaulay 

With handkecohief in one hand and sword in the other <i)7 ^ 
fsuf? ^til ffs , Pretending to be sorry for one 

and being propared to injure him at the same time. 

With impunity j(I ^\ Without being 

luble to punishment or penalty; without suffering loss or injury : 
e g Nobody landed on this spell-bound island •aittk mpunity.— 
Emerson. 

With might and main . fft’JftlJiTtc? With the utmost strength or 

exertion e, g Having decided what was to be done, he did that with 
might and mam , — Emerson, 

With one aooord ; dl’FffCSf With agreement of opinion, 

will^ or action ; unanimously, simultaneously e,g. His eyes moistened 
as his friends rose with one orcorri,— Dickens. > 

With one oonsent Unanimously. 

Witn one foot in the grave 9f?ni ^ 9CSf?l 59ti:9, 

‘*19 ^91 'srtftStC? ( C9 ^ ^9^9^ ) Having not to live long 

( being very aged ) t g. Instead of a decrepit man with one foot in 
the grave he appeared to them like a man in the prime of life. 

Motley. t 

With one shoulder [ Figurativly ] 99^51 #ll With one consent. 

With one voice Unanimously e, g. With one voice 

they swore by the Law and the Prophets that now at length it should 
be settled who was master in Jerusalem — Db Quincey. 

With one’s favour With one's leave ; by one’s kind 

permission . e. g. But, with your favour, I will treat it here.— 
Dryden. >- 

With one’s nose at the grindstone £ Colloquial ] ^9® ’®9’®9 ’iRtW 
^f9Cw9t9J Subjected to severe continuous toil • e, g. The clerks, with 
their noses at the grindstone, and her father sombre in the dingy room, 
working hard too in his way. — Mrs Oliphant. 

With one’s tongue in one’s cheek [Colloquial] ^fe5[®k9 , ’P*ts®1t9 ; 

■’iRl^tura ®tt9 With feignedness • in a jesting way ; not seriously • e g 
If statesmen, either with their tongue in their cheek or h tine 
impulsiveness, tell people that their natural taste for the bathos is a 
'■elish for the sublime, there is more need to tell them the contrary.— 
M. Arnold. 
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With one’s whole heart Most heartily or earnestly 

With open arms [ rijfnrntirr^- ] With 

tender embrace, that IS, with hearty welcome c g Tliev were both 
received ■a.Uh open arms by the Major and old Dewar — Reade, 

With teferonoe to. With regard to. With respect to— See In. 
reference to « 

With that or this , ^itif Jniit Immediately 

after that or this e f that she told me that she would hide no 

truth from me.— S idn’ev ' 

With the colours [FtgmaUvely] ^<1^ TNlPfrai With 

the flag, that is, in active service 

With the exception of ’ira'ts, 51117, 5151 Except 

With the lark apjiR Verj carlj-. 

With the skin of one’s teeth vittnt sra Very narrowly. 

With- the sweat of one’s brow ’F-'gtcni til7 «lto wfiitl, 

»in(Si7 Tsflisl By excessive labour phj steal or mental c g He imitated 
some of the renowned geniuses of the age, who have laboured in secret 
auf/i the sweat of their brow — SxtttES 

With the tail between the legs Gi5i In a eowardly 
waj’, after the manner of a beaten cur when he sneaks awaj', 

With whip and spur :?i! With the utmost haste. 

With whole skin , fcrt’l’f ’ll f^lf^ Un>cathcd • safe 

With young Pregnant 

Withdraw from { CTtpl ’ll ’yt^Pre tfel 71351 , TSJtg Tfel 

7t'S51 Retire or retreat from , go away from j quit (a person or place) • 
c g. We withdrew from the companj’ at fen o’clock — Weestfr 

( CTip! m 71 ’f1?Pre tftra ) ’JPWfiST- ’^1 TI f^t^Sl sisttl Take 
away from c g Till, God at last. 

Wearied with their iniquities, withdrew 
His presence from among them — MitrOx 

Withdraw one’s self from ( C7t7 71 ’fl5t73 ) rtes qfiirl ’ffi 
iSJtq 771 Retire or retreat from, quit e g If'ithJrjw ^ouisihe^ 
fiom exery brother that wall cth disorderly —RinLr 

Withhold from ( C7l7 fVj ) f77t71 71*51 7171 Hold back from ; rts 

train from t,g 

With! old, O sovereign prince, jour h.istj hand 
Prom knitting league with him — Srnxsi n. 

( 7| ; t t 75g ) 71 C755I, 7|'!1 Keip back from , not grant to c. g 

forbid who will, noni, shall from me withhold 
hongir thy offered good — MlLTO^ 
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■sffS 55 ^ siN 5^51 Very near to ,. on the point of e, g. They 

accuse you of attacking your master and being toilhtn an tack of 
qualifying yourself to be tried for murder. — D ickens. 

Within, an inch of one’s life 'sffifJTSl 51 5^ Very nearly to 
deprive one of one’s life eg He got so insolent one day, that I was 
• obliged to thrash him mthtn an tnch of hts fi/fe.-— T hackeray. 

Within and without •spFttS Internally and 

evternally ; in every respect e g The English soldiery were more 
than a match for the mutineers withtn and naiihout —Kaye. 

Within call {or hail) ’ll®?! 5 C 5 So near that one 

can hear if called or accosted e g. All was silent till the ship came 
■wtihm hatl —Smiles. 

Within cry of tSftF 5l <SHl 5t5 Within hearing distance. 

Within doors Inside the house. 

Within ear-shot ( or hearing) iF«it W 

Within a distance from which the ear can catch every word that is 
uttered e. g. As the gloomy man was within earshot, she refused 
to make any further disclosures — Dickens. 

Within measure »|Rfs(\tt»tt< Moderately. 

Within musket range ’ftfiR 5151. «I% if^sf 5® 

5t5 cut 5C*(T Within the range of a shot discharged from a musket. 

Within one’s income (or means) ’ll 5(5 

Such as does not exceed one’s income , not beyond one’s means e. g. 
They live withm their means and lay by something for a rainy day — 
Smiles. 

Within one’s reaoh «rf® 5l '*115155 siCfff Very neat 

to one j accessible to one e g. It is possible so to arrange art and 
nature that they shall be withtn the reach of every working man — 
Smiles. [ one’s own mind. 

Within one’s self '*lt»l5l 515 siPf ; Rtsn* By one’s self ; m 

Within reaoh ■srf® ; '®tt5C55 ; ’PSBfaft’II Near at hand ,• easily 

obtainable. 

Within reach of ( f5i5 5( 5Pt5f55 ) <8# Ppptfe 51 «f(5i:55 5551 ; ( 

51 ^t5t5'8 ) '5t5l ^t5tPl ^(5557 5l 55^'Stt'II Very near to 1 acces- 
sible to ; easily obtainable by. 

Within speaking distance 555 55 ^arm 5F5W5f55 #t5® 5155 

At such a distance as enables one to speak to another and make him- 

self heard _ _ ^ [ of a document, &c. 

Within the four comers of #I®fTf55) arelf® Contained in said 

Without a leg to stand upon Deprived of a footing. 

'Without a single exception 51 >9^'8 515 51 ftsl. 55 ’5l5t5’t|i^, 
55^ One and all . e. g. The jail-birds who piped this tune were, wim- 
out a single exception, the desperate cases of this moral hospital. 
Reads. 
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Without bonofit of clergy— See Benefit of clergy. 

Without booh PfPW By memory , 

wilhout reading , without notes c.g A sermon was deluered mr/i-’ 
out boot — Webstfr [ >^5 Without individuality 

Without colour Colourless gvi-ja Without disguise. 

Without compariBon ^ Incomparable or incompara- 

bly c, g. To things of great dimensions, if we annc\ an adventitious 
idea of terror, they beeomc xttlioui comparison greater — Bitrkc 

Without day St^I m Without the appointment of a day to 

appear or assemble again , smr die e.g. The case was .adjourned 
without ifaji.— W ebster 

Without dispute — Same as Boyond dispute [ abroad. 

Without doors rilfiti! . ^s }|5 Out of the house, in open air, 

Without encumbrance Pltrrapf Having no children , childless. 

Without fail RH Cs?R5iro 'iRiitt ’ll afiS ^ Unfailing 

’ ly , absolutely 

Without foundation Baseless , unfounded • c, g. But it 

was not long before they were convinced that these apprehensions were 
without /ouiirfntioM.— R obertson. 

Without issue Plt^raH Childless 

Without let or hindrance ’rttfn Without obstacle or impediment 
eg As he was quite free to go in and out of the house as he lilted, 
he disappeared vnthout the least let or /iiwi/rancc.— Tli,\CKtRA\. 
Without measure . fjntFJIS Immeasurably, immoder.itcly , 

CNcecdingly. 

Without one’s reach qfftra , 'qstt'fl Out of one’s reach , 

inaccessible to one e g Eternity, before the world and after, is 
Without oiir reach. — Burnet 

Without peredvonturo Bejond doubt or ques- 

tion , indubitably , undoubtedly e g Though men’s persons ought 
not to be hated, yet without all peradvinture their practices justly may. 
—South 

Without reserve n1 Without rcscnation ; without 

keeping back .anything. Absolutely ,— said of the sale of a 

property 

Without rhyme or reason Unatcouni- 

ably , unjustifiably eg When a person, on whom one is accustom- 
ed to depend for most of that social intercourse and those pleasant little 
amenities that members of one sex value from another, suddenlv cuts 
ofl the supply -nr/ out any apparent rhymt or rcasoi., it is enough to 

induce a feeling of wonder, not to say of se'talion, m the breast 

Haggsid 

Without stint Without limit or restraint e 

Cathol cs Were adm tied into cinl and roilitiry offices -^itl out shrt — 
Green 
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Withstand temptation —Same as Beaist temptation. 

Witneea against ( 0i'8?1 Bear testimony, or give 
evidence, against e g The men of Belial viitnessei against him 
even against Noboth — Bible 

Witness to ijHt One who is cognizant of (anything) ; 

a person who beholds or otherwise has personal knowledge of ( an}’l 
thing ) e g There were so many witnesses to these two miracles 
that It IS impossible to refute such multitudes — Addison. v 

(One’s) Wits are gone wool-gathering (One) is 

absent-minded : not thinking of the matter in hand 

Woe to or unto ( Wl't ^ ^ ^ 5 ^^ Misery or heavy 

calamity to ( one ) ; very unfortunate for ( one ) • e g. (i) Horrible 
anecdotes may, no doubt, be collected from his history, of the price at 
which he [ Napoleon ] bought his successes but he must not there- 
fore be set down as cruel ; but only as one who knew no impediment 
to his will , not bloodthirst}', not cruel,— but woe to what thing or 
person stood in his way ' — Emerson. (2) Woe unto the suitors ' 
Their hour is at hand, and not one of them shall escape. — H avell. 
(3I Well hast thou deserved to receive all honour and worship at my 
hands, and woe unto him that shall seek to harm thee ' — Havell. 

Woe -worth ( ^ Woe be to, woe betide • e. g. 

Woe worth the chase, vioe ‘worth the day. 

That cost thy life my gallant gray,— S cott. 

Wolf m sheep’s clothing 5f%, W 

J(t*(Wi( SI'S A person who is really 

wicked but assumes all the appearance of innocence. [ The allusion 
IS to the ivell-known fable ] 

Wolf-monath — The Anglo-Saxon name for January, because in this 
month people were most in danger of being devoured by wolves. 

(A) Woman conceals what she knows not [ Proverb ] tsiOinfil . 
’F’iii sri I 

(A) Woman’s mind and winter wind change oft [ Proverb ] 

Woman of the town A whore. 

Woman of the world A woman of fashion. 

(A) Woman’s strength is in her tongue [ Proverb ] 1 

(A) Woman’s year— A leapyear. 

Wonder at ( RiIH ’ll Be amazed at ; marvel 

at e, g We cease to wonder at what we understand.— Johnson. 

( Astonishment at , amazement at e, g. Thqr 

were filled with wonder at that which had happened. — ^Bible. 

Won’t wash ’IliSR Won’t do • e g. That story won’t wash ( said of 
an excuse, palpably false) far-fetched or exaggerated ). 
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Wonted to ( Accustomed to , used to . c g-. She was 

aor.fcd io the flace, and would not remove.— L’E straNge. 

(A) Wood cook Pit? A fool, from the supposition that woodcocks 
have no brains. . 

Wooden horse Pu?l A ship or boat. A scaffold 

Wooden spoon— The last of the honour men, i c , of the junior Optimcs 
in the Cambiidge Uniiersity, so called because in days of yore these 
men were presented with a wooden spoon, while the other honour men 
were given a golden or a silver spoon,— the spoon being in those days 
the prize of merit as a medal now is. 

(The) Wooden walls of old England— Ships of war 

Wooden wedge — Last in the classical tripos in the University of 
Cambridge. 

Wool-gathering [ Adjective ] fesltt ’ll 

Indulging in idle fancies , idly fanciful [ Nojn ] fsBt? ^ ^R^lttl 
fijratil Jtlsl 'It?! indulgence in idle fancies e, g His w its were a v/oel- 
gatheung, as they say.— B urtox. [ bombjcid moths. 

Woolly boar o'stpfl?! The hairy larva of several species of 

Wooly-head ?1«fl A negro. 

(The) Word — The Second Person of the Christian Trimly. 

(A) Word and a blow ^itt ’l^l 'i’iH ?tsf No sooner said than done. 

Word by word atraj? ?‘ll Each word c g I must collate it, -aord 
by word, with the original.— C ollridge. 

Word for word ?‘(n! ,• 4^5 ?'tte =117 =11 ?| El? sn 

’ifell, PRi't 8? In the exact words , verbatim , literally : 

c g. If he compares his translation with the original, he will find that 
three first stanzas are rendered almost word for aord- Aoolso.'t, 

(A) Word in time is worth two behind [ Proverb ] ejif ^s(| 

HJpm =i=lH I 

Word of honour e;z?sr?f5I I’l’f , <53*13 fi<!J , A gage which can- 

not be violated without placing the breaker of It beyond the pale of 
respectability and good society 

Work a possago [ Nan'-cal ] ei^tcc c?R ?!? c?H eW 110513 bri 
0511 431 Pay lor a passage by doing duty. 

Work a sum ’ltvIlt'!C®3 ?<r ?1l Solve a problem m arithmetic e./i-. 
He took out of it a large sheet of paper, folded small, and riuiti. 
covered with long S’lrns carefully -lerecd — Dickixs 

Work against ( c?I=1 frsl ?31 Operate against e, g, 

Ruth began to wort' 

. Ago i.sl his anger in him, — ^"lENMsbN 

Work nt ( c=Ftl r-i 3!j1inra ) •z; ;-jt -ytr -yfjrj ,j|^| 

engaeed in or upon . be employed in c g He continued to aj/-A 
Ills Old trade until he v.as able to niaiiitain himteU by li.s new one — 

b’llLES “ " 
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Work at arm’s length ^ Work awkwardly or dis- 

advantageously. • [ mg 

Work away 3Rt5t® ^ Keep on work 

Work away ati^'Sft!}^ 5fert^ Go on working with ; continue plying e.^. 
“It is a fine tempering bath for this good spear of ours,” muttered 
Odysseus, as he worked away at the strap — Havell . 

Work double tides fSJl ^?rl Perform the labour of 

three days in two — a phrase taken from the practice of working by 
the night tide as well as by the day. 

(A) Work ill done must be done twice [Froveyi} 

CstsitC^^ I [penetrate. 

Work in C^Sfl Intermix. Cause to 

Work into ( ■pFf?! ) Insert into, as something in- 
terwoven or interlaced. ( C<FP( fV|?l ) f^C!f <stW Cause to 

make way or insinuate into ; e, g. He worked himself into his master’s 
confidence.— Webster. ( fVps ) ’RTl Form into, shape 

into- e.g. Their names are wrought into the verbs of language, 
their works and effigies are in our houses, and every circumstance of 
the day recalls an anecdote of them. — Webster. 

Work off a1 ’Fal Remove gradually e.g Beer 

works o^irapuntes in fermenting. — Webster. 

Work on artw ’yfac^ Continue working . go on working e, g. 
He worked on as he talked, using up the last remnant of the light,— 
Thackeray. 

Work on or upon ( ) ^’ta f^al ^ 'al -Sf^ta f^ta Produce 
an effect on, exercise influence on- e,g. The gospel offers such 
considerations as are fit to work very forcibly on our fears and hopes — 
Tillotson. 

Work one’s way ftca flcaaa^alJT«a1 Make one’s way by slow degrees, 
as if laboriously e. g, "Who is this Scotch cur at Johnson’s heels 
asked some one when Boswell had worked his way into incessant 

companionship.— I rving. 3FCa aai Rise by slow degrees 

«. g. He worked hts way step by step, slowly yet surely. — Smiles, 

Work one’s -will affatas iSa asW ^ Do exactly what one wants, 

Work out vtfaaia a1 alaal ataa ■^l Effect by labour or exertion : e. g, 
-> -Work out your own salvation with fear and trembling. — ^B ible. 

( ’Sf?' tsitR' ) Solve, as a problem e, g Sir Isaac Newton had 
•worked out a problem or two that would have puzzled anybody else. 

Ruskin, Pfsfl, C5it»f aal Erase ; efface : e. g. 

Tear of joy for your returning spilt, 

Woi k out and expiate your former guilt. — D ryden. 

[In this last sense the phrase is very rarely used ] 

Work the ropes [ Colloquial J ’lat’ff'f 

Skilfully manage an intricate or difficult affair. 
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World -without end Eternally ; everlastingly ; as if 

in a state of existence having no end e. g. This man whom nothing 

will convince, thinks, by talking to make good his 

integrity and fair dealing, contradicted by his own hand and seal.— - 
Milton. 

Worm foDoe ^ CWl A zigzag fence composed of*raiIs crossing 
one another at their ends. 

Worm one’s self into ( m*! ^1 Enter 

into gradually by arts and insinuations e. g. (i) He had already 
wormed himself tiito the duke’s favour —Webster, (2) De Quadra 
had wormed himself into Elizabeth’s confidence deeper far than he 
liked — Froude. 

Worm out '8« ^ ^ Remove or drive out 

by slow and secret means a g. They find themselves wormed out of 

all power.-SwiFT. ( Elicit 
by underhand or subtle means e. g. They wormed .. . things out of 
me that 1 had no desire to tell.—DiCKENS. 


Worn out — See Wear out. 

Worn to a skeleton Emaciated. 

Worry down sFltftTO ^ ( CsFfl ) Swallow with a strong effort. 
(The) Worse j Loss ; disadvantage c. g. Judah was put to 
the worst before Israel.— Bible. 

Something less good e. g. Think not the worse of him for his -enter- 
prise —Webster. 

(The) Worse for ( I" a worse con- 
dition by reason of, or in consequence of e, g The carpenter is a 
good deal the worse for his fall from the roof.— McMokdie. 

(The) Worse for -wear 

out by long use or by old age ■ e. g. Such a battered old fell w, 
am, has a right to look the worse for wear, — Thackera-t. 

Worse ms iColloimal] of Husband :-^so 

opposition to "Better half’ which means wife . e g 1‘wMldbea 
nice amusement for some of these long evenings, and the p ^ 
would serve to occupy our time, whilst ont worse halves zteonl shooting. 
—Florence Marktat. 

Worse off I" a comparatively worse condition : 

e g. Prisoners of war in all countries were considerably worse off than 

well-befriended felons in common gaols Froude. ^ ^ 

Worship the rising sun Pt ’I? w 

§<11^ ^ Honour or flatter a person who is rising in power 
and influence. [ See Bisiug SUQ. ] 

(The) Worst of it mR The most unfavourable “’’g 

it .e.g. ? 7 je wow/ o/nf was, the good priests would not give up tne 

bad priests to justice. —Dickens. ^ 
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Worth a Jew’s oyo [ Hiphlj valu- 

able rf great \aluo e g" It’e the nerves, boj, the nerves , and a 
drop of the real sluff is 'laith a ye-es eye for stead) ing a man after a 
night of It, as the sa)ing is— II. Cvisr 

Worth its ( or one's ) weight in gold ’ra ’ijfeil 13 '6F1 3:5 crrttl 
'll So much gold as it or one weighs, i. «., the \.iluc in 

gold IS proportion to the weight . very valuable e g. An Ftruscan 
1 ISC, in the time of Augustus, was '.eoitl ils I'cight »« gold — Smii KS. 

Worth one’s salt [ Cor/ojKin/ ] rf^'gsj , CTltlf Cap.ible of doing one's 
work, competent c.g. Every man who is ivorth srr/r has his 
enemies. — Huonrs 

Worth one’s ( or the ) while -Sec Worth while 

Worth the whistle 1| irtsTI mthi ojtitr Worth 

calling or inviting , worth) of notice. 

Worth while, Worth tho whilo or Worth one’s while crti flint CT 
rigt!, Jig, <t;if VJIS ^fiCT ^ nratrWlJiT . tffglftiPEF . irflfl^ 

Worth the time and pains rccjtiircd worth the expenses , serviccabli' : 
profitable nr advantageous e,g It is n-Jr'/i -I'/it/e for you to try the 
experiment — G El.l 0 l 

Worthies of tho pen Distinguished men of letters, 

Worthiest of blood Male, as opposed to female. 

Worthy of ( el'll ft-p 11 irp^rjis ) nr? inttiT? 'Q't’I"lS H nlttl Ivquil m 
excellence, value, or dignitv to deserving of e, g. The lodging is 
well worthy o/the guest — Dri m v 

Worthy of one’s stool— See Poomon worthy of thoir stool. 

Would-be isfityt , PJ 11 1t?1 'splits (55^) Desiring or professing to j 

future e g The would ie despot was unmercifully brow-beaten. 

M VCAUL.VY 

Would bo tho last man ( to do at) thing ) prtq spis; '^’3 spnri ’rftt*T« 
PI I’filt? ’Its H Would on no account do a tinny, though perhaps 
others might eg He 'lauld be r/ir /«rf w an to enter into such a 
negotiation and thereby jeopardise his own interest — Gni dsmitii 

Would rather ( CTtl Prefer to, choose to , desire by 
prefence to eg He would rather lose half his kingdom than be- 
pnv) to such a secret— S vviit 

Would that 11 C1 U is very desirable that r g. 

Il'oe/i/ r/iar we knew more of the interview— one of the- most striking 
tl.at ever took place — Goi.Or.s Dr i D- 

WouldtoGodrtptliC'ifirarjirl'fil J;? , Pr.i) God; may it 

please God e g Would to Cad 1 were safe out of this castle ag.iin — 
SCO IT 

Wound one’s amour propro ’ll ,tr spii, 

Gall one's good opinion of himself, wound one's vanity. 
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Wound one’s feelings Touch one to the quick- 

Wound one’s pride ( or vanity ) ^ wa^ll Gall 

one’s good opinion of himself ■ e g Tketr pnde had been wounded- 
by the seventy with which their decision had been censured — 
Macaulay. ... , . , 

Wound up to gicsi B’O? Roused up { by degrees ) ■ e. g. And 
curiosity was wound up to the highest pointi~MoTLEy. 

Wounded pride lait^ Vanity that is hurt by others. 

Wrapped in ( Attended by • g. Things reflected 

on in gross and transiently, are thought to be wrapped in impenetrable 
obscurity.— Locke. 

Wrapped up in ( ^ ^ ’ll 

Wholly engrossed in ; entirely dependent on e. g, 

Leontine’s young wife, m whom all his happiness was wrapped up, 
died in a few days after the death of her daughter.— A ddisok. 

Wreak one’s vengeance atfe*tt«f ; 'fl’f cstsfl Have one's revenge 
Wrack and ruin ’ll ft’lH [The more 
common form is "Rack and rum.” See Go to rack and rum ] 
e. g The whole estate is going to wreck and rum because my uncle 
won’t have the rabbits killed down,— W . Black. 

Wrest (or Wring) from (Tl^ 

^til’ll St'S?! Extort from by violence ; force away or draw 
forth by violence e.g The power which the charter had wrested from 
the Crown fell not to the people but to the baronage. Green. 

Wring of orf5iEt^5l1 ©tliRlI C^1 Rftisr Force off by twi'ting. 

Wring one’s hands ^^t*t '^51 Manifest grief by 

convulsive clasping of- the hands. 

Wring outcsitsist^’tl ’ll ^ Squeeze out by twisting. 

(A) Wrinkle on’one’s horn [ Slang] A hint. 

Write a good hand ^3 ( ®t®i ) elf’ll j ?«’i 1 Be a 


good penman. 

Write down ^1^331 ’Rl, Put down in written characters. 

t’l’?! Condemn in writing. [ See Write up ]. 

Write m cypher 

Write in -^ome sort of private character or symbol contrived for the ^ 

transmission of secret messages eg. It [ the letter ] w ® 

not m cyphet , but m the common Carthaginian language and ctiaraaer 

Write ''hke” an angel ^ C5i«t1 Write a very good hand , ex- 
ecute a beautiful penmanship. C’i’ll ’l^l Compose 

beautifully e, g. , ,, j m n 

Here lies poet Goldsmith, for shortness called Noll, „ 

Who wrote like an angel, but talked like poor Poll.— G arrick. 
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Writoo{rc!?tHr?^tC73nl-fstt«t ( ’(5!^ OM) waH 

Tl ’ItfST ’TJt Cancel b) an entry on the opposite side of the account. 

Write out f^l[<?:|5lSi:i®:'4i<tn’T=T'!T1 Transcribe, aifstr? Wira ptRrs 
•'i? Til Ealwust one’s mental capacity by too much M.iling. 

Write to ( Tt5ti5 PjTj ) ^3!t^ CtH Communicate to by a written 
document t g The mother -mote to her son, and tlie son wrote home 
"I Knew wlicn t tjave the commission that cserj one had his cares, and 
)ou, mother, must l’aic 3 'ours” — HRrw'Rit. 

Writ0UPCTt5tfT:nT5t"!l5fninfnfrmT31 Put a full description of in 
writin(» spiltiil tiHI Praise ( soractliini; ) in 

untme aboie Its merits eg I beg le.aac to state mv opinion that no 
actor can be rritlcn uj’ or written down by .a paper. — Hs/r trr 

Writo up, or dotra «*ttsl TfiH C?8r| ipni Ptsfl 711 Puff up 

by praise, or decry by calumn) 

Writer to tlio signet An attorney or solicitor 111 

Scotland. ^ _ t ini; danger, 

( I he) Writing on tlio vrnll Hfira TORI iTSippf \ warning of impend- 

Wrong in (CTptfisCI ) MtstiKen m , incorrect m c.g They are 
right in their feeling, though -vrottg »« their speculation — liairRsov. 

Wrong sido ( CW a^fti ) fsi-j Pii t {5^, ijcrftrs -stnil- 
"Mim*! The side of an) thing (cloth, leather, Arc.) intended to be 
turned outw.ard or inw,ard rcspcetircly , the inferior aspect 

Wrongsidooffa certain number of >cars) (eiiiaiitira) ijftir gw 
riie o'htr side of ( tint age ), that IS. a state beyond tint lage c,g. 

I he old woman answered that though her master was a deal on the 
T>,);g’j/*o/’ seventy, yet be was .as alert, and thought no mote of 
going about than if he was as young as the gentleman who svas now 
speaKing to her. — Miss Enorwoinii 

Wrought out Exhausted 

Wrought up ( or up to ) SrafST I'xc ted 

X. 

t \) Xontippo (or Xanthippe ) ix'l ‘.So called ficm the wife of 
Socrates wlio was noted lor her ill-temper 

Xerxes’ tears— '1 he tears whici the King of Petsn sliid at the prospect 
{ I losing his enormous arni) v'-lii l.i renewed his soldiers before 
starting for Greece 

Y. 
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Yea and nay Quarrel ; wrangling. 

Year in, yeax* out Year after year ; constantly. 

Year of graoe, or Year of our Lord Year of the Christian era • 
Anno Domini ; A. D. 

Yearn for, to ( cspln f’Fg? )]^ ^ ?S9|. «t5) 

?t1^C5S 25^51 Long for ; be eager for g. £, He 

tells us how passionately he is yearning for the days of his youth. — 
L. Stephen. 

Years of discretion ^’Fts The age when 

one IS able to distinguish between right and wrong and to look to one’s 
own interest. 

Yellow-back (^tW) Cheap novel, esp. one of a sensational 

Yellow book apf^f A report drawn up 

by the French government every year since 1861 , designed to furnish 
historians with reliable information of the state, external and 
internal, of the French nation , — called yellow from the colour of 
Its cover. 

(A) Yellow boy— A gold sovereign ; a bankrupt. 

Yellow fever 'a A pestilential contagious 

fever of a continuous type. 

Yellow Jack [ Slang ] isi^fawl? m Yellow fever e. g. 

I have been in places hot as pitch, and mates dropping round with 
J ellom Jack — SxBVENSON. The flag displayed from naval hospitals 
and vessels in quarantine. 

Yellow bellies c®i?ti?r , C5I%C^^t!5l?t‘l Frogs ; Mexicans. 

(The) Yellow Peril A scare originally raised in Germany that 

the yellow races of China and Japan would soon overrun the world. 

(The) Yellow press— -The sensational and jingoist newspapers in the 
United States with scaring articles on the "Vellow Peril". 

Yeoman’s duty or service ’J5tS3l Powerful aid, such as came 
Irom the yeomen in the English armies of early times e. g It is 
quite certain that he performed more than j/eoiKa»’r duiy as a gunner 
.all through the period of the sack of Rome.— Symmonds. 

Yield one’s self up . oFr*f ^*11 *1551 

Surrender , give one’s self up ■ e. g. At other times they are quite 
off the hinges, themselves up to the way of their lusts and 

passions — Sharpe, 

Yield ( or Yield up ) the breath, the ghost, the life of^SJff 
sifilill W5I Die j expire. [ leitont) to. 

Yield the palm to ( ^1 Admit one's own m- 

Yield to ( ) aUffH Give to m return for labour expended, 
money invested, and the like e. g. When thou tillest the ground it 
shall not henceforthjvieW unto thee her strength.— Bible. ( ) 
5t{^ C^Sl Surrender^to j relinquish to e.g. Then 
we drew near, saw their means, culture, and limits ; and they yielded 



CONSTANT COMPANION 


m 


theirpla«f.oth«gemua«-EMBRSOK. (RW ^ , 

5411 Comply ^ilh ‘.g- Ipditdi.h^ tequ^-WEESTER im 

Ifc^JffEottaoTpose e.?. Men t«AIy ^.eM /o the 

of op.raon -Webster. { PfR ftP ^ 

«sti!#ifltPi5tf551 m ^ W Give place ta. asidetiot 
m faitk Of etcelknce e g. They will }idd U us in nothing.— 
WrnsiER. 

YiddnpTs^fl’FJli’tfeW’fil. I"'® “PJ 

relinquish i g Let a man give the reins to his impulses and passions 
and trom that moment hej^icWs his moral freedom.— S miles. ' 

fouato (orYou’te) another ^ The vulgar form of "Tii 
quoque”, thou too, elective in vituperation, but not m argument. 
£onbct[/lm.riei>» j/nig] Certainly , rest assured e g. My 
(other's rich, yon icf.— H. James. 

Ton'll be a man before yonr .mother [Col&jtMoi] cqitqqlciw 

(qfi^ W ^qi twm A humorous 

tvpie'sion of applause applied to a young boy eg. Yon mind your 
business hall as nell as 1 mind mine, and you'll It a man bsfm pur 
»i«//i<i'iet— ICiRGSEEV, [1788). 

Young ohevalier-Chatles Edward Stuart, the second Pretender (1720- 
Young England, Amenca,&c%'!Ite'!ltafi(?1 cq c?lq 

t»ra The rising generaUon of England, America, oranv 

other country, ’ 

i M Young whore, an old aaint [ Proverb ] pcq®! I 


.Myhumb eself c.g. Here is a poem addressed by her ladyship to 
yoordiffli/csrrsonr— Thacrerat. ^ 

YowIadyehippnq!araql^.|tq;,(,;yfj,,5^„^^^^ 

Icrm ofevpressionusedmspeakmgtoone nbo has the Sol a My 

Yule log p RcrtRqq (qsfro W) tq 

«qljlRdfo!l^i?,iilR;trai 751 qj The Hock of woL cm 

fa. ta fcg,,. « 0, fa,, 

Yule tide s;!|? The tide or reason of V.,1. n 

tcil Yvee-The patron Saint of lawyers. " 




/jv '' 

Zo'ilfor(CfRfr:rt)r't?re*!I^(S<’ft teionak' ardour !ii tlie 

jvifMit of (an.Uiiiiifrli cagcrnKS in favour of, or for the adunce- 
!iH !.l of <’ ff. A ztal for libeity is so-netimcs an eagerness to subi ett, 
•A, ill little care, what shall be established,— Jons'sOK, 

Zealous for ( CTR Warmly engaged or ardent ir 

bdplf (4. 

Zenith of one’s power 7R!?e rtstifws [No hr isthu 

o,)po;ite of zenith ]. 

(A) ZeppoUn RltiRRr’fPIs A large dirigible airship, 

Zero point fiRl ftfaFi! Midday ( 12 o’clock ). 

Zim and Jim vjg e Wild beasts and jackals. 

Zoilism il3 ’Fdt? 5i5:|CfIto:!| Harsh, ill-tempered criticism [ From Zoilcu, 
who mercilessly assailed Homer, Plato, Isocrates, \'c. ). 
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